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Tbx  times  are  tronbloiu,— not  devoid 
of  agitation  and  peril,  and  ominous 
of  greater  tronble  yet  to  come.  All 
oTcr  Europe*  the  long  peace  is  broken, 
and  the  fountains  of  the  ereat  deep  are 

rning  upi  To  those  who  see  cleari^, 
heads  of  two  or  three  chief  penis 
are  already  risible  aboTC  the  agitated 
waten,  menacing  the  welfare  of  oar 
State,  both  from  without  and  from  with- 
in.  The  country  feels  instincliTely 
that  we  are  on  the  brink  of  important 
eTenta,  and  probably  also  of  changes  in 
oar  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  which, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  will  give  a  new 
aspect  to  the  Empire.  For  ourselves, 
we  have  no  forebodings  as  to  the  issue. 
At  home,  if  we  lose  in  some  respects  by 
impending  changes,  we  shall  gain— and 
we  bttljeve  gain  more — ^in  others.  And 
abroad,  if  our  inAaenoe  on  the  Conti- 
nent experience  a  rude  shock  a  year 
or  two  hence,  it  will  only  serve  to 
throw  us  into  closer  union  with  our 
trae  allies, — the  free-bom  An^o-Saxon 
Powers  of  the  sea.  There  is  never  a 
grand  contest  without  great  vicissN 
tudes;  but  we  know  enough  of  the' 
history  of  the  British  nation  to  have 
f&iih  in  its  future,  and  to  feel  convinced 
thai  once  the  crisis  comes,  and  our 
Bomnolent  people  gather  up  their 
sti^ngth  to  meet  it.  Old  England  will 
again  weather  the  storm,  and,  despite 
toe  forebodings  of  the  late  Premier, 
ride  through  the  troubled  seas  into  a 
haven  of  new  prosperity. 
,  History  is  the  great  Mentor.  «'What 
is  nearest,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "touches 
ns  most. "  A  tiny  leaf  at  hand  appears 
u  big  as  a  hill  at  a  distance ;  and  amidst 
the  anxieties  of  the  present,  we  are 


ever  apt  to  take  an  erroneous  view  of 
the  proportions  and  character  of  the 
events  which  are  whirling  about  us.  To 
appearance,  there  is  little  plan  or  con- 
nexion  in  them :  they  come  few  know 
whence,  and  seem  to  throng  about  us  in 
a  chance-medley,  like  the  wild  dance 
of  leaves  in  the  October  gale.  Bat  a 
grand  sequence  and  sympathy  pervade 
them  all.  The  events  of  each  age  have 
a  family-likeness,  and  a  common  pa> 
rentage  in  the  past.  If  you  would  see 
what  they  really  are,  whence  they  come, 
and  whither  thev  are  tending,  Get  up 
higher ;  leave  tne  level  of  your  own 
times,  and  from  the  heights  of  History 
look  down.  As  the  traveller  on  the 
lofly  summit  of  frozen  Jura  or  burning 
Etna,  sees  every  object  in  the  lower 
world  in  its  true  proportions,  has  every 
feature  of  the  scene  in  view  at  once, 
and  can  follow  each  winding  of  road 
and  river,  and  track  them  to  their 
goal,  -^  so  does  History,  well  read,  lift 
us  up  as  to  some  calm  pinnadle  of  the 
upper  lur,  where  the  joint  light  of 
Beason  and  the  Past  reveals  to  us  the 
Future.  Let  us  appeal,  then,  from  the 
misgivings  and  trepidations  of  the  hour 
to  the  voice  of  history ;  and  from  the 
story  of  past  troubles  draw  a  lesson  of 
present  comfort  and  reassurance. 

Twenty-five  years  agol  Any  on 
who  was  old  enough  to  be  a  think- 
ing man  then,  must  remember  how 
grave  were  the  times.  For  fifteen  years 
before,  the  whole  country  had  been 
suffering.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
prosperous  gleams,  which  could  almost 
De  reckoned  by  months,  the  times  bad 
been  gloomy,  and  the  people  murmur, 
ing.     Complaints  and  petitions  to  Par- 
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liament  for  redress  were  unceasing; 
and  now  in  one  part  of  the  kingdom, 
now  in  another — now  in  the  towns,  now 
in  the  country,  and  sometimes  in  both 
simultaneously— riots,  strikes,  and  de- 
vastation took  place.  The  whole  land 
was  in  a  erumble,  as  if  the  spirit  of  the 
earthquake  were  moving  underneath. 
Ferha})s  the  misery  of  those  times  is 
more  inexplicable  than  that  of  any 
other  portion  of  our  history.  It  ex. 
tended  to  the  farmer  and  manufacturer, 
to  landlord  and  labourer  alike.  In 
fifteen  years  after  Waterloo,  eighteen 
millions  of  taxes  were  struck  off*,— and 
yet  misery  co-existed  with  this  un. 
paralleled  reduction.  The  universal 
phenomenon  was,  that  wages  and  prices 
were  falling,  and  that  credit  (that  very 
life  of  a  community,  without  which  en- 
terprise  collapses,  and  industry  stands 
still)  fluctuated  and  was  shaken  — 
symptoms  that  the  country  had  been 
overbled  by  the  Currency  Restriction 
Acts,  and  that  the  circulation  did  not 
flow  steadily  or  in  sufficient  abundance. 
This  main  cause  of  the  malady,  how- 
ever,  was  too  subtile  and  recondite  in 
its  nature  to  be  generally  perceived  or 
understood ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  all  classes,  suffering  and  groping 
blindly  for  a  cure,  came  at  lengtn  to 
attribute  the  national  malady  to  politi- 
cal causes,  and  to  seek  a  remedy  in  or- 
eauic  changes  of  the  Constitution.  The 
Constitution  did  need  altering, — the 
people  were  ready  to  try  anything  in 
the  search  for  deliverance  from  evil,— 
the  Whig  agitators  roused  the  passions 
by  inflammatory  appeals  and  delusive 
hopes,— and  at  length  the  flood  of  re- 
volutionary excitement  rose  so  high, 
that  everything  seemed  giving  way  be- 
fore it ;  and  an  i^norantly-constructcd 
Kefurm  Bill,  which  proved  much  more 
democratic  than  its  authors  intended, 
was  carried  amidst  a  saturnalia  of  riot* 
ing  and  political  agitation,  such  as  was 
unknown  at  the  opening  of  the  French 
Revolution  of  1789. 

The  period  .embraced  in  the  first 
half  of  the  new  volume  of  Sir  A.  Ali- 
8on*s  history,  is  the  decade  of  years 
which  preceded  the  passing  of  the  Re- 
form Bill  in  1832.  That  event  was 
the  culminating  result  of  a  long  series 
of  preceding  causes,  the  study  of  which, 
in  his  impartial  pages,  is  suggestive  of 
considerations  of  no  little  importance 
at  the  present  time.  The  second  half 
of  the  volume  gives  the  history  of  con. 
tincntal  Europe  during  the  first  two 


years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe, 
comprising  as  its  most  important  events 
the  revolt  of  Belgium  and  the  Polish 
Insurrection  and  war  of  1831.  As  a 
necessary  consequence,  the  princijples 
wedded  to  these  events  and  epoch — 
namely,  those  connected  with  reform 
and  the  currency,  with  foreign  inter- 
vention and  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe— are  the  themes  whose  discus- 
non  forms  the  salt  of  the  volume  and 
the  moral  of  the  narrative.  In  reality, 
these  themes  are  as  interesting  at  the 
present  day  as  thev  were  a  quarter  of 
a  centary  ago.  He  reads  the  times 
wrongly  who  imagines  that  the  first 
two  of  them  are  not  destined  soon  to 
become  the  subject  of  fresh  discussion 
in  the  legislature ;  and  as  for  questions 
connected  with  foreign  policy  and  war, 
are  we  not  already  in  the  thick  of 
them? 

Let  us  give  a  brief  glance  to  the 
leading  features  of  the  epoch  treated 
of  in  this  volume.  Ireland  was  the 
weak  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  there 
the  general  distress  took  earliest  and 
deepest  root.  The  picture  given  of 
the  peasantry  (that  is  to  say,  the 
mass  of  the  people)  of  that  countrjr,  by 
Mr.  North,  an  Irish  barrister  of  ability, 
in  1824,  though  probably  suggested  a 
little  for  the  sake  of  epigrammatic  ex. 
pression,  tells  a  tale  of  long-standing 
wretchedness.  ''  In  Ireland,"  said  he, 
*'  the  people  have  for  a  series  of  years 
suflered  every  variety  of  misery ;  they 
have  proceeaed  from  one  affliction  to 
another.  Each  season  brought  its  pe- 
culiar horror.  In  one  it  was  famine ; 
in  the  next  it  was  fever ;  in  the  third 
it  was  murder.  These  sad  events 
seemed  to  form  a  perpetual  cycle,  the 
parts  of  which  were  of  regular  and 
mournful  recurrence.  .  •  .  Placed 
at  the  very  bottom  of  the  scale  of  hu- 
man beings,  the  Irish  peasant  never 
looked  upwards.  He  was  excited  by 
no  emulation  —  inspired  by  no  hope. 
He  remained  fixed  on  the  spot  where 
he  first  drew  breath,  without  the  wish, 
and  still  more  without  the  power,  of 
motion.  He  saw  himself  surrounded 
by  men  of  a  religion  difierent  from  his 
own,  whose  interests  were  at  variance 
with  his,  and  whose  chief  or  sole  busi- 
ness  he  supposed  to  be,  by  the  force  of 
the  sword  and  of  the  law,  to  keep  him 
poor.  He  saw  in  the  violation  of  the 
law  no  culpability;  in  its  chastise- 
ment no  retribution.  His  courage  was 
converted    into  ferocityi   his  intelU- 
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geooe  into  fraud ;  and  at  last  the  pea- 
sant was  lost  in  the  murderer  and  in- 
oendiary.'* 

Poor  Ireland  I  she  was  badly  off  in 
those  times ;  she  had  neither  fair  play 
nor  wise  treatment.  There  were  no 
manufactures  and  little  means  of  em- 
ployment  in  the  country,  and  there 
was  a  redundant  population.  **  The 
ordinary  rate  of  wages,"  said  O'Con* 
nelU  ''  IS  fourpence  a^y  ;  and  during 
the  distress  of  1822,  the  peasantry 
were  elad  to  work  for  twopence  a-day." 
The  landlords  (for  the  most  part 
English  noblemen  who  had  been  in. 
feft  in  the  forfeited  estates)  were 
absentees;  and  the  rents,  wrung  in 
driblets  from  the  cotters,  were  spent 
abroad.  It  was  as  if  the  dews  wnich 
rose  nightly  from  the  Emerald  Isle, 
from  its  hills  and  plains,  its  lakes  and 
rirers,  the  skies  sent  not  back,^4rain. 
ing  the  land  of  its  juices,  to  pour  them 
in  beneficent  showers  on  some  more 
iavoured  spot  '*  There  is  no  means 
of  employment  for  an  Irish  peasant," 
said  Mr.  l^immo,  in  1823,  «nor  any 
certainty  of  his  having  the  means  of 
existence  for  a  single  year,  but  by  get- 
tin^  possesnon  of  a  portion  of  land  on 
which  he  can  plant  potatoes."  No 
encouragement  was  given  to  reclaim 
or  pasture  the  fertile  wastes ;  and  con- 
seqnenUjTt  as  population  increased,  the 
competition  for  the  plots  of  ground 
became  tremendous,  and  the  rents  roae 
far  above  the  value  of  the  hind.  Ex- 
cessive poverty  is  always  reckless  and 
prolific.  The  cotters  bred  as  fast,  and 
with  as  Uttle  regard  to  the  future,  as 
the  lower  animals ;  and  as  marriage- 
fees  constituted  a  large  portion  of 
the  income  of  the  priests,  no  efibrt 
to  check  these  improvident  alliances 
was  made  by  those  who  had  the 
reanisite  wisdom  and  influence.  The 
only  way  a  peasant  could  provide 
for  his  family  was  by  subdividmg  his 
croft, — a  suicidal  measure,  which,  for 
the  sake  of  increasing  the  number  of 
votes  at  their  disposd,  the  landlords 
rather  encouraged  than  otherwise ;  but 
the  efiect  of  which  was  to  reduce  a 
laige  portion  of  the  peasantry  to  the 
state  of  the  Greek  fool's  horse,  when  he 
boasted  he  bad  got  it  to  live  upon  a 
straw  a-day  I 

"  The  competition  for  land,"  reported 
Mr.  Nimrao,  in  1823,  '<has  attained 
to  something  like  the  competition  for 
provisions  in  a  besieged  town,  or  in  a 
ship  that  ia  out  at  sea."    Of  course. 


when  land  was  so  scarce,  any  Saxon 
interloper  was  shot  down  ss  a  public 
enemy.  Moreover,  the  land  was  ge- 
nerally let  by  the  proprietor  to  large 
tenants,  or  middlemen,  who  sub-let  it 
after  through  several  gradations  of 
8ub.tenants,  down  to  the  actual  culti- 
vators ;  and  as  the  crop  and  stocking 
of  each  of  these  could  be  distrained  for 
the  arrears  of  any  superior  tenant,  the 
unfortunate  peasant  was  ever  liable  for 
others'  debts,  and  the  growth  of  agri- 
cultural capital  was  rendered  wholly 
impossible.  Add  yet  again  to  the  bur. 
dens  of  the  peasantry,  that  they  had 
to  support  two  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments—one voluntary,  the  other  on 
compulsion.  It  was  like  the  attempt  to 
wring  water  from  a  pumice-stone.  The 
peasants  bid  against  each  other  for  the 
land,  until  they  offered  more  than  its 
entire  value  to  the  landlord  alone—. 
leaving  the  chapter  of  accidents  to  pro- 
vide for  the  parson,  armed  with  the 
power  of  distraining,  and  the  priest 
wielding  the  thunders  of  excommuni- 
cation. So  that,  between  landlord, 
priest,  and  parson,  as  well  as  their  own 
improvidence,  the  Irish  were  then  ill 
off  to  an  extent  which,  in  this  year  of 
grace  1855,  we  shoiUd  deem  incredible. 
Although  there  were  no  poor-rates,  the 
sum  yearly  raised  for  the  destitute 
amounted  to  £2,250,000  _  equal  to 
half  the  public  revenue,  double  the 
tithes,  and  a  fourth  of  the  land-rent  of 
Ireland,  and  about  four  times  heavier  in 
proportion  than  the  poor-rate  of  Eng- 
land at  its  highest  amount.  This  cess 
(which  was  not  paid  by  the  absentee 
proprietors)  weighed  heavily  upon  the 
well-doing  portion  of  the  community, 
without  doing  more  than  barely  keep- 
ing alive  the  crowds  of  paupers  who 
overspread  the  country. 

To  a  people  thus  living  on  the  brink 
of  starvation,  the  fall  of  prices  and 
paralysis  of  enterprise  produced  by  the 
contractions  of  the  currency  in  1819 
and  1826,  brought  utter  misery.  "  In 
the  town  of  KUkee,  in  the  county  of 
Clare,"  said  Mr.  Nimmo,  ''when  I 
was  passing  through  it  in  the  time  of 
the  distress  in  1822,  the  people  were 
in  a  group  on  the  side  of  the  pound, 
receiving  meal  in  the  way  of  charity, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  pound  was 
full  of  [their  distrained]  cattle.  Of 
course  the  milk  of  these  cattle  would 
have  been  worth  something  if  it  could 
have  been  obtained,  but  no  one  could 
buy  it."    No  om  could  buy, -^  there 
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was  the  bitck.  Money  bad  been  ren. 
dered  bo  scarce,  that  buying  and  selling 
in  those  poor  districts  was  almost  .at  a 
stand -still.  ''I  have  known  a  cow 
sold  for  a  few  shillings,"  said  Mr. 
Nimmo ;  '*  nobodr  would  ba3r>  and 
the  driver  bou^t  it  himself. "  It  was 
not,  to  use  Dr.  Johnson's  phrase,  *'  that 
cows  were  plenty,  but  that  money  was 
scarce  '* — almost  vanished,  in  fact. 

Distress  is  the  great  revolutionist. 
Ignorant  and  excitable,  the  Irish  pea- 
santry did  what  probably  much  wiser 
and  calmer  folks  in  their  place  would 
have  done,  —  they  gave  way  to  ^o- 
lence  and  outrage  against  the  exac- 
tions of  a  Church  which  they  ab- 
horred, and  landlords  who  to  their 
other  faults  added  that  of  being  aliens 
alike  in  race  and  religion.  Then  arose 
the  Ribbon  Lodges  —  then  arose  also 
O'Connell.  The  political  chiefs,  backed 
by  the  priests,  turned  the  agitation  into  a 
political  channel.  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion was  carried.  The  passing  of  this 
just  measure  might  have  <]uieted  the 
agitation,  had  this  been  simply  of  a 
political  character;  but  the  agitation 
proceeded  from  general  distress,  which 
political  concessions  could  do  nothing 
to  alleviate,  and  so  the  outrages  and 
discontent  went  on.  The  Reform  Bill 
was  likewise  carried,  without  the  least 
effect  in  quieting  Ireland.  The  priesta 
and  agitators  were  worse  than  ever, 
and  now  banded  the  whole  people  to- 

father  in  resistance  to  tithes.  The 
it  he  Composition  system  (first,  though 
feebly,  commenced  in  1823)  did  much 
to  remove  occasion  for  strife ;  but  still 
the  state  of  smothered  rebellion  conti- 
nued. The  Repeal  of  the  Union  was 
tbe  next  aim  of  the  agitators ;  and 
the  mad  cry  of  *'  Ireland  for  the  Irish" 
soon  ailer  began  to  be  heard.  By 
this  time  it  was  evident  the  agitators 
had  quite  overshot  the  mark,  and  were 
advocating  measures  which  would  only 
have  sunk  Ireland  into  deeper  wretch, 
edness.  Emigration  for  the  pauper 
Irish  at  the  expense  of  the  State  had 
been  scouted  by  the  legislature  as  a 
folly.  Man  had  exhausted  himself. 
Providence  now  stepped  in  to  do  the 
requisite  work, — ana,  as  usual,  did  it 
sternly  and  effectively.  A  famine  of 
the  thirteenth  came  m  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  pau- 
per myriads  of  Ireland  died  off  like 
rotten  sheep.  A  thinning  was  wanted, 
and  it  came  with  a  vengeance.  The 
iibolition  of  the  com -laws  fell  with 


double  wei^t  upon  Ireland,  a  oountry 
whose  chief  produce  was  agricnltuml  ; 
and  from  the  doubl^r-devastated  land  a 
stream  of  emigration  mshed  forth, 
which,  together  with  the  famine,  took 
nearly  a-fourth  part  from  the  numbers 
of  the  population.  The  Incumbered 
Estates'  Act— -a  just  measure,  but  one 
as  despotie  as  ever  issued  from  Csar 
or  Emperor — did  the  rest.  It  cleared 
tbe  country  of  insolvent  landlords,  m 
the  famine  and  emigration  had  cleared 
it  of  a  redundant  population ;  and  in- 
stead of  men  who  retained  the  privi- 
l^e,  without  discharging  tbe  duties,  of 
property,  it  brought  in  Anglo-Saxon 
wealth  and  enterprise,— -accompanied, 
we  trust,  by  a  kinder  and  wiser  spirit 
on  the  part  of  the  landlords  towards  a 
peasanti^  who  need  much  guidance 
and  no  little  forbearance.  The  Ireland 
of  to-day  is  the  antipodes  of  what  it 
was  twenty.five  years  ago.  Rebellion 
is  snuffed  out ;— for  distress,  that  root 
of  all  evil,  is  removed.  There  will 
still  be  heartburnings  as  long  as  the  ])ar. 
son  is  paid  by  the  State,  and  the  priest 
bythe|»eople.  But  what  fact  can  be  mora 
gratifying  to  a  patriot,  or  more  indi- 
cative of  Ireland's  prosperity,  than  that 
the  country  which  once  needed  the  pre- 
senoeof  forty  thousand  British  bayonets 
to  keep  down  rebellion,  is  now,  m  this 
hour  of  national  crisis,  tranquil  under 
the  guardianship  of  its  own  police  I 

Emigration,  which  proved  the  relief 
of  Ireland,  was  a  remedy  proposed  as 
early  as  1826  ;  but  it  was  scouted  out 
of  tbe  House  of  Commons  at  the  bid- 
I  ding  of  Mr.  M*Culloch,  and  the  eUas 
of  so-called  ''political  economists," 
who  in  their  short  century  of  existence 
have  at  least  committed  as  many  egre- 
gious blunders  as  they  have  discovered 
truths.  **Give  the  poor  man  jBTO,** 
said  Mr.  Hume,  *<  and  he  will  estabUsh 
himself  as  well  in  Ireland  as  anywhere 
else.'*  The  idea  was  as  absurd  as  to 
propose  to  treat  an  unthinned  and 
over- crowded  plantation  by  putting 
manure  at  the  roots  of  the  feebfe  trees. 
Manure  to  a  tree  that  has  room  to  ex- 
pand,  and  a  small  sum  of  money  to  a 
man  who  has  scope  to  push  his  way  in 
the  world,  will  do  wonders  ;  but  &20 
to  an  Irish  cotter  in  those  times  of 
over-population  and  complete  want  of 
employment,  would  have  been  money 
thrown  away, — keeping  the  recipient 
hardly  for  a  year ;  before  the  expiry 
of  which  time  Paddy,  if  not  previously 
in  possession  of  them,  would  certainly 
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havB  provided  biauelf  with  a  wife  and 
child  to  add  to  the  perpleutiee  of  him. 
aelf  and  coantry.  When  the  fainioe 
of  1847  at  length  brought  the  miae. 
lies  of  Ireland  to  a  cnsis.  Parliament 
showed  the  alter  incapacity  of  its  lead- 
era  to  deal  with  a  national  crisiB.  Sums 
which  mi^t  have  benefited  Ireland 
for  agssp  if  expended  by  statesmen 
worthy  of  the  name,  were  disbursed  so 
foolishly  as  to  leave  not  a  trace  of  the 
generous  gift  on  the  face  of  Ireland  a 
year  after.  Emigrationy  also,  was  st  ill 
as  little  understood  as  it  wss  in  1826 ; 
and  Parliament  stood  by  helplessly 
vitnessiiig  the  yearly  exodus  of  hun* 
dreds  of  Uiousands  of  the  population. 
>Ve  need  not  point  out  the  advanta^^e 
it  would  have  been  for  us  to  have  (h- 
rected  the  mainstream  of  that  migra- 
tion to  our  own  colonies,  rather  than  to 
have  left  it  to  seek  as  its  nearest  [>ort  the 
United  States, — seeing  that  the  inhabi. 
tants  of  onr  colonies  are  found  to  con- 
sttine,  per  head,  about  four  times  as  much 
of  our  goods  as  the  people  of  the  Union. 
A  State  system  of  emigration  would 
have  done  this  s  and  it  would  likewise 
have  achieved  the  sttil  more  important 
eod  of  drafting  away  from  Ireland  all 
iu  paoper  population,  by  making  these 
the  exclusive  recipients  of  its  gratis 
aid ;  instead  of  which  it  was,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  those  who  had  the  money 
that  went  away,  and  those  who  had  not 
that  remained. 

Sir  Archibald  Aliscm  has  the  foU 
lowing  excellent  remarks  upon  this 
subject ;  and  the  views  which  he  here 
axi»esses  are  no  afler- thought,  but 
have  been  entertained  and  discussed 
by  him  nearly  twenty  years  ago  :^- 

■*  AdmittiDg  that  the  strength  of  a  SUte 
is  St  all  times  to  be  measured  by  its  num* 
bsn,  coupled  with  tktir  well-beinff,  wbst  is  to 
be  ssid  of  the  oondttion  of  a  ooantvy  which 
is  ovenun  with  paopen,  who  cannot  by  pos- 
siUlity  And  a  mbsistenes,  and  must,  in  one 
way  or  other,  fall  as  a  burden  on  the  more  pros- 
perous daaaes  of  the  oommanity  ?  Emigra- 
tioOy  when  they  have  it  in  their  power,  is,  in 
aoch  drcamstances,  their  only  resource ;  and 
if  it  is  left  to  the  unaided  efforts  of  the  worli- 
ing  classes^  what  is  to  be  expecto'i,  but  that 
the  hctter  conditioned  of  these  classes  will  go 
ofl;  and  li^ave  the  destitute  and  paupers  be- 
hind ?  Thus  the  holders  of  small  capital, 
whether  in  town  or  country,  the  little  farmers, 
the  small  shopkeepers,  the  workmen  who 
have  amassed  ten  or  fifteen  pounds — in  otiier 
words,  the  employers  of  labour — disappear, 
sod  none  are  l^ft  but  ike  rich,  who  wUl  not, 
and  the  poor,  who  cannot,  emigrate.    No 


state  of  things  csn  hs  imsglnsd  msrecslami- 
tous ;  and  it  only  beoomes  the  more  so  when 
measures  are  in  progress  through  the  Legisla- 
ture calculated  to  diminish  the  price  of  cum- 
mo«lities,  and  consequently  lessen  the  remune- 
ration of  industry,  and  passions  afloat  among 
the  people  which  lead  them  to  long  passion* 
ately  for  a  general,  and,  it  is  to  be  Ibared, 
ntMttainable  felicity 

^  The  common  sophism,  that  it  is  useless 
to  send  the  poor  abtoad,  becaose  their  place 
will  soon  be  supplied  by  others  from  the  im- 
pulse given  to  population  at  home,  admits  of 
a  short  and  deciaive  answer.  It  ukes  a  week 
to  send  a  poor  man  abroad ;  U  takee  iwentg 
jftars  to  tupply  his  pletce.  In  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two,  the  supply  of  the  labour- 
market  is  lessened,  and  the  pressure  on  the 
working  classes  diminished.  Even,  there- 
fore, if  every  one  sent  abroad  caused  the  pro- 
dsction  of  one  at  home  who  would  not  other- 
wise have  come  Into  the  worU,  there  is  a 
great  gain :  the  supply  is  kept  twenty  years 
behind  the  demand  oocasbned  by  the  remo- 
val But  the  truth  is,  that  the  emigration 
of  the  poor,  so  far  from  oocasiouing  their  re- 
production, Ilis  a  tendency  to  check  it.  It 
is  among  the  utterly  destitute  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  population  always  acts  with  most 
force,  because  they  are  wholly  uninfluenced 
by  the  tvason  and  artificial  wants  which  in 
more  comfortable  drcurastanoes  restrain  it. 
This  has  now  been  decisively  demonstrated. 
Since  the  great  emigration  from  Iretond  be- 
gan, in  1847,  the  population,  so  far  from 
havuig  increued,  has  declined  above 
2,000,000 ;  thecottershavegot  better  clothes, 
better  beds,  more  comforts,  higher  wsges, 
but  not  more  children.** 

Let  tts  turn  now  to  £ngland« 
The  fundamental  cause  of  the  He- 
form  Bill  was  the  growth  of  a  new  class 
in  the  community,  the  rise  of  a  new 
power  in  the  State.  The  ruling  power 
u  all  countries  is  originally  (except 
where  sacerdotal  power  prevails)  the 
landed  interest;  and  in  the  earliest 
tiaitti  of  a  nation  no  other  exists.  All 
subsist  on  the  products  of  the  soil; 
then  a  few  traders,  dawning  into  exis- 
tence, begin  to  traverse  the  country, 
chiefly  with  the  view  of  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  chieftains  and  feudal 
courts.  As  the  rural  society  grows 
richer,  and  its  members  more  enter- 
prising, trade  increases  with  other 
countries,  and  manufactures  develop 
themselves  at  home.  Instead  of  each 
family  manufacturing  for  its  own 
wants,  a  division  of  laooor  takes  place, 
and  goes  on  increasing  until  every 
class  uf  art  Idas,  except  those  inipcrted, 
has  a  class  of  operatives  attached  to  it. 
These  various  trades,  it  w*il  be  ob- 
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served,  are  called  into  existence  by 
that  arigo  primalis,  the  landed  interest. 
It  is  by  wealth  drawn  from  the  land 
that  its  magrnates  become  able  to  pur- 
chase  the  wines  and  velvets  brought  by 
merchants  from  other  countries,  and 
the  woollens,  arms,  and  furniture,  ma- 
iiufactured  at  home.  And  it  was  the 
increasing  skill  of  our  farmers  which, 
by  producing  more  food  from  the  la- 
bour of  a  like  number  of  men,  allowed 
sections  of  the  community  to  be 
drafted  from  the  ranks  of  agriculture, 
to  engage  in  trade  and  commerce. 
From  age  to  age  the  skill  and  industry 
of  our  rural  population  went  on  in- 
creasing,  until,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
the  Ubour  of  one-third  of  the  people  in 
the  actual  operations  of  the  field  nearly 
sufficed  to  produce  food  for  the  other 
two*thirds  engaged  in  commerce  and 
manufactures — (a  considerable  portion 
of  these  trades,  however,  such  as  smiths 
and  farriers,  bakers,  and  workers  in 
iron  and  machinery,  &c.,  being  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  rural  population).* 
It  was  in  the  concluding  part  of  last 
century  that  domestic  manufactures  be> 
gan  to  cease  throughout  the  mass  of 
the  population,— the  inventions  of  the 
steam-engine,  power-loom,  and  spin- 
ning.jenny  then  causing  the  erection 
of  large  factories,  with  which  it  was 
tiseless  for  spinning-wheels  or  hand- 
looms  to  attempt  to  compete.  The 
general  enterprise  and  inventiveness  of 
our  nation,  backed  by  the  immense 
coal.deposits  of  the  land,  caused  this 
and  similar  branches  of  industry  to 
progress  with  extraordinarv  celerity ; 
and  b^  1830  the  towns  of  Manchester 
and  Birmingham  had  become  yiistfoci 
of  this  species  of  industry,  while  Glas- 
gow  and  Liverpool  embraced  large  po- 
pulations chiefly  dependent  upon  com- 
merce.  For  while  manufactures  had 
thus  benefited  by  our  inventiveness, 
our  commerce  had  benefited  in  a  not 


less  remarkable  manner  from  the  su- 
premacy of  our  fleets  at  sea  during  the 
war.  when  for  nearly  twenty  years  the 
main  portion  of  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  world  had  been  transacted  by  Bri. 
tish  merchantmen.  Moreover,  even  as 
commerce  and  manufactures  arose  from 
the  success  of  our  a^culture,  so  the 
three  united  gave  birth  to  a  fourth 
class  in  the  community — namely,  the 
Shopkeepers,  who,  producing  nothing 
themselves,  simply  retailed  the  goods 
produced  or  brought  into  the  country 
by  others.  And  thus  the  hmded  in- 
terest,  like  Saturn  of  old,  had  brought 
into  existence  a  succession  of  offspnng 
nearly  equal  in  power  to  itself,  and 
which  would  not  fail  to  take  the  fint  op- 
portunity of  claiming  equal  privileges. 
Grathcred  into  towns,  quickened  in 
wits,  and  prone  to  association,  the 
trading  and  manufacturing  classes  pos- 
sess a  greater  power  of  combination 
than  the  agricultural,  and,  being  given 
to  clamor,  generally  exercise  a  much 
larger  influence  in  the  State  than  is 
due  to  their  wealth  and  numbers.  In 
consequence  of  their  great  increase 
since  the  old  parliamentary  constitution 
was  framed,  these  classes  were  not  pro- 
perly represented  in  the  legislature ; 
and  this  it  was  which  gave  the  greatest 
impetus  to,  as  it  formed  the  justest 
ground  for  reform.  But  other  causes 
came  into  operation  afrer^  the  close  of 
the  war,  which,  by  producing  great  ex- 
citement and  discontent  in  the  coun- 
try, prompted  the  people  towards 
change,  and  induced  the  legislature  to 
adopt  greater  innovations  than  they 
would  have  done  in  times  of  more  quiet- 
ness  and  wisdom.  The  Tory  party 
were  split,  owing  to  their  leaders  hav- 
ing acceded  to  the  demand  for  Catho- 
lic Emancipation;  while  the  Whin 
thirsted  for  office,  and  prepared  to  ride 
back  to  power  on  the  wild  billows  of 
the  popular  discontent  and  agitation. 


•  Sir  FJrancis  Burdett,  speaking  In  1826,  remarked  —  "  The  great  and  striking  proof  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  is  cotnpriaed  in  the  fact,  that,  with  the  amall  number  of  hands 
employed  in  agriculture,  not  exceedinfi;  a  tliird  of  the  whole,  they  raise  enougli  to  maintain 
themselves  and  all  the  rest  in  prosperity  and  abundance ;  for  such,  notwithstanding  partial 
and  passing  visitations,  is  the  general  condition  of  the  people  of  this  countr}*.  The  result  of 
the  labours  of  the  agriculturist  exhibits  a  spectacle  not  equalled  in  any  country  in  the  world, 
that  a  third  of  the  inhabitants  raise  food  for  double  their  own  numbers  besides  themselves— 
a  state  of  things  quite  unexampled,  and  which  is  the  real  cause  of  our  acknowledged  supe- 
riority in  commerce  and  manufoctures,  as  well  as  in  the  power  of  capital,  over  any  other 
nation.  .  .  .  The  only  reason  why  England  has  so  large  a  body  of  manufacturers,  the 
only  reason  why  she  is  able  to  support  them,  is  that  her  agriculturists  produce,  with  so 
little  labour,  comparatively  speaking,  so  much  more  than  is  needed  for  their  own  oonsnmp- 
tion.*» 
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It  was  tlie  national  soflforing  that  ^Te 
sQcoesB  to  their  projects.  ''It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose^"  says  Sir  A.  AH- 
son*  **that  political  discontent,  or  an 
earnest  denre  for  change,  either  social 
or  religious,  is  ever  excited  among  the 
people  of  this  country  by  mere  fickle- 
ness of  disposition,  or  the  arts  of  dema- 
gognes,  how  skilful  in  their  vocation 
soever  they  may  be.  That  is  some- 
times the  case  among  a  people  ardent 
and  changeable,  like  the  French,  who 
have  been  long  excited  by  the  changes 
of  revolution,  and  among  whom  large 
parties  have  come  to  look  for  advance- 
ment by  its  success.  But  in  a  peace- 
able, industrious  community,  like  that 
of  Great  Britain,  intent  on  individual 
well-being  and  social  amelioration,  it  is 
in  generiu  suffering  that  the  foundation 
must  be  laiofor  the  general  desire  for 
political  change.  Demagogues,  when 
the  feeling  is  once  excit^  by  this 
means,  often  inflame  it,  and  determine 
the  direction  which  it  is  to  take,  but 
they  cannot  call  the  passion  into  being. 
All  the  popularity  of  the  cry  for  cheap 
bread,  and  all  the  talents  of  Mr.  Cob- 
den^  would  have  failed  in  bringing 
about  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  nad 
not  Bre  bad  seasons  in  succession 
faroQght  the  reality  and  evils  of  dear 
bread  home  to  every  family ;  and  all 
attempts  to  pacify  Ireland  while  the 
prices  of  agricultural  produce  were  un- 
remaneratmg,  were  as  fruitless  as  all 
attempts  to  disturb  it  have  been  since 
the  great  emigration,  and  the  opening 
of  the  hnge  Imnks  of  issue,  by  Provi- 
dence,  in  California  and  Australia,  have 
secured  an  adequate  return  for  rural 
labour  in  the  Emerald  Isle."  It  was 
distress  which  produced  the  demand 
for  parliamentary  reform  twenty. five 
years  ago,  even  as  it  has  been  the  dis- 
asters of  last  winter's  campaign  which 
have  originated  the  present  growing 
movement  in  favour  of  Administrative 
Reform. 

In  truth  there  was  a  great  mise- 
ry in  the  land.  By  a  plentiful  issue 
of  paper-money  the  nation  had  pros- 
pered during  the  war,  even  when,  as 
m  1810,  there  was  hardly  a  guinea 
in  the  country.  Reversing  the  process 
when  peace  returned,  the  legislature 
caused  the  greater  part  of  the  bank- 
notes  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  cur- 
rency again  to  depend  upon  gold.  The 
first  forerunner  of  the  national  distress 
was  the  over-trading  in  the  last  two 
years  of  the  war  of  the  export  mer. 


chants,  who  imagined  that,  afler  their 
long  exclusion,  the  whole  Continent  • 
would  be  thirsting  for  English  goods, 
and  likewise  the  South  American  con- 
tinent, then  opened  to  our  commerce 
by  the  revolt  of  the  Spanish  colonies ; 
but  so  greatly  did  they  miscalculate, 
that  English  goods  became  a  drug  in 
these  markets,  and  were  to  be  bought 
cheaper  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  than  they  could  be  at 
home.  Simultaneously  with  this  over- 
trading came  the  opening  of  the  Baltic 
ports,  and  the  expected  influx  of  grain 
from  Poland  produced  a  ^reat  fall  in 
the  price  of  grain  in  this  country. 
These  circumstances,  followed  by  the 
very  bad  harvest  of  1816,  hurt  credit, 
and  of  themselves  caused  bankers  to  be 
more  chary  in  advancing  money  to  the 
producing  classes.  But  the  close  of 
the  war  brought  a  more  alarming  influ- 
ence into  operation ;  for  by  the  Act  of 
1797  the  return  to  payments  in  gold 
was  to  be  delayed  *'  until  six  months 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  no 
longer.*'  Accordingly,  no  sooner  was 
*^ace  established  than  the  banks  began 
everywhere  to  contract  their  issues,-* 
refusing  further  money-accommodation 
to  their  customers  for  fear  of  being 
called  upon  to  meet  their  notes  in 
gold.  Every  session  for  the  three 
years  afler  1815  the  question  was  dis- 
cussed  in  Parliament— thus  keeping 
up  the  general  uneasiness  on  the  sub- 
ject At  length,  in  1819,  an  Act^was 
passed  for  a  speedy  return  to  a  gold 
currency.  The  measure  was  singularly 
ill-timed.  '<At  the  moment,"  says 
Alison,  ''  when  the  annual  supplies  of 
the  precious  metals  had  been  reduced 
by  tne  South  American  revolutions  to 
&  fourth  of  their  former  amount, — when 
the  coin  annually  issued  from  the  Bri- 
tish mint  had  in  consequence  sunk 
from  £6,770,000  in  1817  to  only 
£1,500,000,  — .  when  the  drains  of  gold 
on  the  bank,  to  meet  the  gigantic 
loans  contracted  for  in  this  country  for 
the  continental  powers,  and  pay  for  the 
immense  importations  of  the  year,  had 
reduced  the  bullion  in  the  bank  from 
£12,000,000  to  £3,500,000,  —  and 
when  the  large  mercantile  transactions 
recently  entered  into  in  this  country 
imperatively  required,  instead  of  a 
contraction,  a  p-eat  increase  of  the  cur- 
rency,—  Parliament  passed  an  Act 
requiring  the  Bank  of  England  at  no 
distant  period  to  resume  cash  pay- 
ments— ^tnereby  rendering  the  currency 
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dependent  on  tke  retention  otgold,  the 
very  thing  which^  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  country«  could  not  be  retained." 
The  effects  of  this  measurei  howeyer, 
were  found  so  embarrassing,  tiiat  in  1821 
a  bill  was  passed  permitting  small  notes 
to  continue  part  of  the  cmrrenc v  for  tea 
years  longer--A  measure  wbicn,  along 
with  the  return  of  gold  from  the  Con- 
tinent,  again  expaiMied  the  carrencyy 
producing  throe  years*  pros()erity ;  bu( 
the  great  export  of  bullion  in  16259  in 
the  shape  of  loana  to  and  specuUtions 
in  South  America,  at  length  brought 
the  country  to  the  verge  of  bank, 
ruptcyt  and  plunged  all  classes  into 
embarrassment  and  suffering. 

We  shall  now  attempt  in  a  few  sen. 
tences  to  depict  the  actual  state  of  the 
countiy  in  the  memorable  period 
which  intervened  between  1815  and 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Mr. 
WaUace,  the  able  President  of  the 
Board  of  Tradot  has  left  the  following 
picture  of  the  woful  condition  of  the 
eountry  in  the  years  immediately  foU 
lowing  the  war:  ^-  **  The  general  ex- 
port of  the  country,  in  the  four  years 
from  1815  to  1819,  had  decreased 
£14,000,000;  and  in  the  single  year 
following  5th  Jan.,  1810,  the  exports 
fell  off  no  less  than  £  1 1,000,000.  No. 
body,  therefore,  could^  be  surprised 
that  at  that  period  the  industry  of  the 
country  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of 
the  utmost  depression ;  that  our  menu, 
ikcturers  were  most  of  them  unem- 
ployed; that  our  agriculturbts  were 
many  of  them  embarrassed ;  and  that 
the  country,  to  use  the  phrase  of  a 
friend  of  his  in  presenting  a  petition 
from  the  merchants  of  London,  exhu 
bited  M  the  appearance  of  a  dying  na^ 
turn. "  Peace  bad  brought  greater  hor- 
rors  than  war. 

Of  the  effects  of  the  Act  of  1819, 
for  resuming  cash  payments.  Sir  A. 
Alison  says : — 

**  The  faidnstry  of  the  nation  was  spsedily 
congealed,  as  a  flowing  stream  is  by  the  se- 
verity fd  an  arctic  wiiit(*r.  Tlie  alarm  be- 
came universiil— as  widespread  as  confidence 
and  activity  bad  recently  been.  The  coantiy 
bankers,  who  had  advanced  largely  on  the 
stocks  of  goods  imported,  refused  to  continue 
their  support  to  their  customers,  and  they 
were  in  consequence  forced  to  bring  their 
stock  into  the  market  Prices  ia  consequence 
rapMly  fell —  that  ofoottoo,  in  particular, 
sank  in  the  space  of  three  months  to  half  its 
former  level.  The  count/}'  bankers'  circula- 
tion was  oentracted  by  no  less  than  Ave 


mfllioos  sterling;  the  enth«  eironlatioo  sf 
England  fell  from  £48,278,000  in  1818,  to 
£40,928.000  in  1820  ;  and  in  the  succeeding 
year  it  sunk  as  low  as  £84,145,000.  The 
effects  of  this  sudden  and  prodigious  contrac- 
tion of  the  currency  were  soon  apparent,  and 
they  rendered  the  next  three  years  a  period 
of  eeaselees  distress  and  soaring  in  the 
British  i«landa  The  aecommodatk>n  granted 
by  bankers  diminished  so  moeh,  in  oonse- 
qaence  of  the  obligation  laid  mpon  than  af 
paying  in  specie  when  specie  was  not  to  be 
got,  that  the  paper  under  discount  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  which  in  1810  had  been 
£23,000,000,  and  in  1815  not  less  th«n 
£20,660,000,  sunk  in  1820  to  £4,672,000, 
and  in  1821  to  £2,676,000.  The  effect 
upon  prices  was  not  less  immediate  or  appal- 
ling. They  sunk  in  general,  within  six 
months,  to  half  their  former  amount,  and  re- 
mained at  that  few  level  for  the  paxt  thiM 
years.  The  three  per  cents,  which  had  bean 
at  79  in  January,  gradually  fdl,  after  the 
Bank  Restriction  Act  passed,  to  65  in  De- 
cember ;  and  the  Bankruptcies,  which  bad 
been  86  in  January,  roee  in  May  to  178; 
the  total  in  the  year  was  1,499,  being  an  Inr 
crease  of  531  over  the  preceding  year.** 

Distress,  as  usual,  brought  sedition* 
The  latter  end  of  1819  and  begins 
ning  of  1820  witnessed  the  trial  oi 
Hunt  for  sedition — theCato-street  con- 
spiracy led  by  Thistlewood, — the  riots 
and  fightof  Feterlooin  England,— and 
an  extensive  insurrection  in  the  West 
of  Scotland.  The  country  waa  on  the 
yerge  of  revolution.  The  great  firm* 
ness  and  energy  of  Lord  Sidmouthj, 
who  was  well  staled  **  a  Wellington  on 
home  seryice,"  joined  to  the  loyalty  of 
the  yeomanry  and  yolunteers,  averted 
the  danger;  and  a  temporary  expansion 
of  the  currency  between  1822  and  1825 
cast  a  gleam  of  passing  prosperity  oyer 
the  land.  But  as  the  pnnciple  had  now 
been  adopted  of  making  the  quantity 
of  paper-money  in  circulation  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  bank, 
and  as  gold  poured  out  of  the  country 
in  1825,  the  whole  fabric  of  prosperity 
was  brought  down  with  a  terrific  crash 
at  the  end  of  that  year.  The  year 
1826  opened  amidst  misery  greater 
than  ever.  All  classes  were  suffering 
alike  ;  the  banks,  struck  with  terror 
from  the  numerous  failures  which  had 
taken  place,  could  hardly  be  prevailed 
upon,  by  any  terms  or  securitiej^,  to 
make  advances  to  their  customers ;  the 
merchants,  dreading  the  continued  fall 
in  the  prices  of  commodities,  declined 
entering  into  specuUtions ;  the  manu- 
facturers, finding  their  usual  orders  se- 
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riouslj  fimimsfaed,  eontnicted  their 
operations ;  and  the  workmen,  thrown 
out  of  eroploy^ment,  became  despe- 
rate* and  vented  their  despair  npon 
the  machinery,  which  thep*  imagined 
vas  the  prime  cause  of  their  suffering. 
"  It  was  a  wofol  sight  to  see  the  streets 
of  ManchestOT,  and  the  chief  towns  in 
the  Tietnity,  filled  with  vast  crowds* 
sometiiiies  ten  thousand  in  number, 
whose  wan  visages  and  lean  fieares  but 
too  dearly  told  the  tale  of  their  suf. 
ftrings.  Snatching  their  food  from 
bakers'  shops,  bretdting  into  factories, 
and  destroying  power.Toora  mills,  and 
growing  stones  at  the  military  at  the 
hasard  of  being  shot,  rather  than  re- 
linquish an  object  on  the  attainment  of 
which  they  sinoerelv  believed  their  very 
existence  depeoded.  Serious  riots  tooK 
place  in  Carlisle,  in  the  course  of  which 
a  woman  and  child  were  shot  dead ; 
and  in  Norwich,  where  twelve  thou- 
aaad  weavers  were  employed,  an  alarm- 
tog  disturbance,  attended  with  great 
violenoe,  ensued.*'  In  all  the  iron  dis. 
tricts,  too,  strikes  to  arrest  the  fall 
of  wazes  took  place ;  and  in  Dublin 
and  Gusgow  immense  crowds  of  opera- 
three  panded  the  streets,  entreating 
relief,  which  was,  in  some  degree,  a£ 
ferded  them  by  munificent  subscrip. 
tions  opened  by  the  wealthy  classes, 
and  which,  being  judiciously  laid  out 
in  the  purchase  ortbe  fabrics  of  these 
poor  people,  instead  of  being  merely 
given  as  money-giAs,  relieved  distress 
to  triple  the  amount  it  would  other- 
wrise  have  done.  Political  riots  must  be 
quelled  by  force,  but  the  riots  of  want  re» 
qnire  also  the  intervention  of  the  wealth 
and  sympathy  of  the  better  classes.  The 
ladle  of  the  soup-kitchen,  in  such  ctr- 
cmnstances,  will  be  found  a  more  effi- 
dent  instrument  than  either  the  bayonet 
of  the  soldier  or  the  baton  of  the  police. 
The  agricultural  population  was  not 
exempt  from  the  general  suffering.  For 
fifteen  years  preceding  the  introduction 
of  the  Beform  Bill,  petitions  expressing 
tibe  distress  of  the  rural  districts,  and 
demanding  relief,  had  been  unceasingly 
presented  to  Parliament.  But  neither 
tibe  petitioners  nor  the  Legislature 
(with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Baring, 
and  a  few  others)  perceived  that  the 
root  of  the  misery  Uy  in  the  state  of 
the  currency ;  and  the  Committees, 
while  acknowledging  the  distress,  re. 
ported  that  they  could  suggest  nothing 
to  remedy  it.  Accordingly,  discon- 
tent at  existing  institutions  and  the 
desire  lor  chaoge  became  even  more 


seneral  among  the  farmers  and  land* 
holders  than  among  the  urban  popula- 
tion ;  and  the  question  was  often  put  in 
the  form  of  an  algebraic  problem  — 
**  Given,  the  Toryism  of  a  landed  pro- 
prietor ;  rgfuired,  to  find  the  p^nod  of 
want  of  rents  which  will  reduce  him  to 
a  Radical  reformer.''  Many  of  the  nu. 
merous  county  petitions  had  warned 
the  Government,  that  if  relief  were  not 
afforded,  it  would  be  impossible  to  pre. 
vent  the  rural  population  from  break* 
ing  into  acts  of  violence ;  and,  in  1830, 
the  warning  was  seen  to  have  been  welL 
ibunded.  The  disturbances  began  in 
Kent,  from  whence  they  rapidly  spread 
to  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hampshire,  Wtlu 
shire,  and  Buckinghamshire.  Night 
after  night  new  conflagrations  were 
lighted  up  by  bands  of  incendiaries  i 
eom-stacks,  bams,  farm  buildings,  and 
live  cattle  were  indiscriminately  con* 
sumed.  Bolder  bands  attacked  mills 
and  demolished  madiinery,  thrashing- 
mills  bein^  in  an  especial  manner  the 
object  of  their  hostility.  During  Octo- 
ber and  November  these  acts  of  incen- 
diarism became  so  frequent  as  to  excite 
universal  alarm.  The  first  rioters  who 
were  seized  were,  from  feelings  of  hu- 
manity, treated  with  undue  lenity  by 
the  county  magistrates,  which  naturally 
augmented  the  disorders  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  severe  examples  were  made,  by 
a  Special  Commission  sent  into  the  dis- 
turbed districts,  and  a  large  body  of 
military  quartered  in  them,  that  they 
were  at  length  put  down.  Distress, 
joined  to  the  influence  of  the  Paris 
revolution,  and  the  example  of  similar 
acts  of  agrarian  outrage  in  Normandy, 
was  making  even  the  EnglLih  peasantry 
Jacobins ;  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
only  stated  the  truth  when  he  said  in 
Parliament — *'  I  believe  a  feeling  now 
exists  amon^  the  labouring  classes,  that 
your  lordships  and  the  upper  classes  of 
socint j^  are  to  be  ^  regarded  rather  as 
their  foes  than  their  friends.'* 

Parliament  had  been  prorogued 
with  a  view  to  a  dissolution,  on  the 
23rd  July  1830;  and  the  very  day 
after  the  proclamation  dissolving  Par- 
liament appeared  in  the  Loudon  Ga- 
gette,  the  famous  ordinances  were 
signed  by  Charles  X.,  and  the  con- 
test  began  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
which  terminated  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  French  monarchy  1  This  coinci- 
dence of  events  had  an  im{)ortant  in- 
fluence on  the  English  elections ;  and 
the  spread  of  liberalism  and  desire  for 
political  change>  as  well  as  the  irrita* 
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tion  of  a  largo  poriion'oi  the  Tory  con- 
stituencies as  their  representatives  for 
passing  the  Catholic  Emancipation 
Act,  were  evidenced  by  a  sain  to  the 
Opposition  of  fifty  votes.  The  fate  of 
the  ministry  was  evidently  sealed ;  and 
after  a  defeat  in  the  Commons  in  No- 
vember, the  Wellington  cabinet  resign, 
ed.  After  fifty  years'  exclusion  from 
office,  the  Whigs  now  returned  to  power 
underEarlGrey,  and  immediately  intro- 
duced their  famous  Beform  Bill  The 
second  reading  of  the  bill  was  carried 
in  March  by  a  narrow  majority  of  one^ 
which  showed  the  Whig  leaders  that 
they  had  no  chance  of  success,  except 
by  a  fresh  agitation  and  a  new  appeal 
to  the  country.  Accordingly,  although 
the  Parliament  had  only  been  elected 
in  the  previous  September,  it  was 
again  dissolved  in  April;  and  every 
means  was  employed  to  infuriate  the 
masses  against  the  Conservatives ;  the 
Time$9  with  its  usual,  and  in  this  case 
disgraceful,  subserviency  to  popular 
ideas,  counselling  the  Reformers  to 
use  the  ''  brickbat  and  bludgeon,"  and 
to  **  plaster  the  enemies  of  the  people 
with  mud,  and  duck  them  in  norse- 
ponds."  These  efforts  of  the  *'  friends 
of  liberty"  were  successful,  and  the 
most  dreadful  rioting  marked  the  pro- 
gress of  the  elections,  especially  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  Of  the  ex- 
cesses in  the  latter  country  our  author 
gives  the  following  brief  but  graphic 
summary : — 

"The  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh  was 
seized  by  the  mob  on  the  day  of  the  electioo, 
who  tried  to  throw  him  over  the  North 
Bridge,  a  height  of  ninety  feet — a  crime  for 
which  the  ringleaders  were  afterwards  con- 
victed and  punished  by  the  Justiciaiy 
Court.  The  military  were  called  out  by 
the  sheriff  and  magistrates,  but  withdrawn 
at  the  request  of  the  Lord-Advocate  (Jef- 
frey), who  pledged  himself,  if  this  was  done 
the  riots  would  cease.  It  was  done,  and 
they  were  immediately  renewed,  and  conti- 
nued the  whole  evening.  At  Ayr  the  vio- 
lence of  the  populace  was  such  that  the 
Conservative  voters  had  to  talce  refuge  in 
tlie  town  hall,  from  whence  they  were  es- 
corted by  a  body  of  brave  Whigs,  who,  much 
to  their  honour,  flew  to  their  rescue,  to  a 
steam-boat  which  conveyed  them  from  the 
scene  of  danger.  No  person  anywhere  in 
Scotland  could  give  his  vote  for  the  Con- 
servative candidate  without  running  the  risk 
of  being  booted,  spit  upon,  or  stoned  by  the 
mob.  At  Wigan,  in  Lancashire,  a  man 
was  killed  during  the  election  riots.  In 
London  the  windows  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, Mr.  Baring,  and  other  leading  anti- 
Reformers,  were  all  broken;  and  those  me- 


morable iron  shutters  wers  forced  upon 
Apsley  House,  which,  till  the  Duke*8  death, 
continued  to  disgrace  the  metropolis.  At 
Lanark  a  dreadful  riot  occurred,  which  was 
only  quelled  by  the  interposition  of  the  mi- 
litary, and  the  Conservative  candidate  was 
seriously  wounded  in  the  church  where  tlie 
election  was  going  fbrward.  At  Dumbar- 
ton, the  Tory  candidate,  Lord  William  Gra- 
bam,  only  escaped  death  by  being  con- 
cealed m  a  garret,  where  he  lay  hidden  the 
whole  day.  At  Lander,  the  election  was 
carried  by  a  counsellor  in  the  opposite  inte- 
rest being  forcibly  abducted,  and  the  ruffians 
who  did  so  were  rescued  by  the  mob.  At 
Jedburgh,  a  band  of  ruflSans  hooted  the 
dying  Sir  Walter  Scott.  *  I  care  for  you  no 
more,'  said  he,  'than  for  the  hlksing  of 
geeae.'  Genius,  celebrity,  probity,  benefi- 
cence,  were  in  those  disastrous  days  the  cer- 
tain attFsctton  of  mob  brutality,  if  not  sla- 
vishly prostituted  to  their  passions.*' 

While  the  elections  were  going  for* 
ward,  the  Political  Unions  were  .exert- 
ing Uiemselves  to  the  uttermost,  not 
merely  to  intimidate  their  opponents 
by  the  threat  of  rebellion,  but  by  organ- 
ising the  means  of  rebellion  itself. 


"  In  March  and  April,  1831,"  says 
Martideau,  "the  great  middle  class,  by  whose 
intelligence  the  bill  must  be  carried,  believed 
that  occasions  might  arise  for  their  revising 
to  pay  taxes,  and  for  their  marching  upon 
London^  to  support  the  King,  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  against  a 
small  knot  of  unyielding  and  interested  per- 
sons. The  political  unions  made  known  the 
numbers  they  could  muster,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Birmingham  Union  declaring  that  they 
could  send  forth  two  armies,  each  fully  worth 
that  which  had  won  Waterloo.  On  the  coast 
of  Sussex  ten  thousand  men  declared  them- 
selves ready  to  march  at  any  moment; 
Northumberland  was  prepared  in  like  man- 
ner; Yorkshire  was  up  and  awake;  and,  in 
short,  it  might  be  said  the  nation  was  ready 
to  go  to  London,  if  wanted.  When  the 
mighty  procession  of  the  unions  marched  to 
their  union  ground,  the  anti-reformers  ob- 
served with  a  shudder  that  the  towns  were 
at  the  mercy  of  these  mobs.  The  cry  was 
vehement  that  the  measure  was  to  be  carried 
by  intimidation,  and  tkU  was  true  :  the  ques- 
tion was,  whether,  in  this  shigular  case,  the 
intimidation  was  wrong." 

"  Future  ages,"  says  Alison,  "  will  scarcely 
be  able  to  credit  the  generality  of  the  delu- 
sions which  pervaded  the  minds  of  the  mid- 
dle and  working  classes  at  this  eventful 
trials.  The  former  flattered  themselves  that 
rent  and  taxes  would  be  abolished,  and  the 
sales  of  their  shop  goods  at  least  tii- 
pled,  from  the  universal  prosperity  which 
would  prevail  among  their  customers.  The 
latter  believed,  almost  to  a  roan,  that  the 
wages  of  laboar  would  be  doubled,  and  the 
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price  of  provinooa  halved,  the  moment  the 
b£U  psflwd.  The  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  emi- 
iwntlj  practical,  did  not,  in  these  moments 
of  extreme  excitement,  follow  the  ignU/tUutu 
of  *  Eberty  and  equality,'  like  the  French  in 
1789,  but  sought  vent  in  the  realisation  of 
real  advantages,  or  the  eschewing  of  experi- 
enced evOa." 

The  new  FarliameDt  met  in  Jane, 
and  on  tbe  3rd  October  the  Reform 
Bill  was  thrown  out  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  its  second  reading,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  41.  The  popular  rage  now 
knew  no  bounds.  The  Duke  of  Welling. 
fean,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  were  assault- 
ed  in  the  streets  of  London*  and  with 
difficulty  rescued  by  the  police  and  the 
respectable  bystandersyfrom  the  violence 
of  the  mob.  The  last-named  nobleman, 
whoee  courage  and  determination 
throughout  the  contest  had  marked 
him  out  for  venzeance*  was  struck 
senseless  from  his  horse  by  showers  of 
stones  at  the  gate  of  the  Fahioe«  amidst 
cries  of  Murder  him — cut  his  Uiroat  1" 
Greater  tumult  marked  the  provinces. 
The  terrible  Bristol  riots  were  accom- 
panied by  others  at  Derby,  Bath,  )Vor- 
eester,  Coventry,  &c.  At  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Manchester, 
Leeds,  Paisley,  Sheffield,  and  all  the 
great  towns,  meetings  attended  by 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  persons  were 
held,  at  which  the  moat  violent  Ian- 
guage  was  used,  and  the  most  revolu* 
tionary  ensigns  were  exhibited.  From 
his  windows  in  Holyrood,  Charles  X. 
gazed  on  a  scene  in  the  King's  park  of 
£dinbureh  which  recalled  the  opening 
events  of  the  French  revolution  ;  and 
a  speaker  at  the  Newcastle  meeting,  in 
allusion  to  Marie- Antoinette,  reminded 
the  sovereign  that «'  a  fairer  head  than 
Adelaide's  had  ere  this  rolled  on  the 
scaffi>ld."  "  A  majority,"  says  Roe- 
buck,  ''of  the  wealtbv,  intelligent, 
and  instructed,  as  well  as  the  poor 
and  laborious  millions,  had  now  re- 
solved to  have  the  Reform  Bill.  They 
had  resolved  to  have  it,  if  possible  by 
peaceable  means,  but  if  that  were  not 
possible,  BV  fobcb." 

After  a  brief  recess.  Parliament  re- 
assembled in  December ;  and  in  April 
1882,  the  Reform  Bill  again  reached 
the  House  of  Lords.  Although  the  se- 
oond  reading  was  carried,  after  several 
niglits'  debate,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
numdnf  of  the  18th,  by  a  majority  of 
9,  an  important  amendment  was  soon 
afterwards  carried  agunst  the  ministry 
by  a  majority  of  45.    Ministers  there- 


upon tendered  their  resignations,  which 
were  accented  by  the  King,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  sent  for. 
•*  Matters,"  says  Alison,  *•  had  now 
come  to  the  crisis  which  had  long  been 
foreseen  on  both  sides.  The  Crown 
and  the  House  of  Lords  had  taken 
their  stand  to  resist  the  Bill,  the  Com- 
mons  to  force  it  upon  them.  When 
Charles  L  planted  his  standard  at 
Nottingham,  the  crisis  was  scarcely 
more  violent,  nor  the  dreadful  alterna- 
tive of  civil  tear  to  all  appearance  more 
imminent."  Then  were  seen  the  in- 
fernal placards  in  the  streets  of  London, 
to  "Stop  the  Duke — go  for  gold  1"  and 
in  three  days  nearly  £2,000,000  in 
specie  were  drawn  from  the  Bank.  Li 
Manchester  placards  appeared  in  the 
windows :  ''  Notice — No  taxes  paid  till 
the  Reform  Bill  is  passed ; "  and  apetition 
signed  by  25,000  persons  was  speedily 
got  up,  calling  on  the  Commons  to  $top 
the  tuppliei  tul  this  was  done.  Even 
Lord  Milton,  now  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
desired  the  tax-gatherer,  whohappened 
to  call  upon  him  at  this  time,  to  call 
again  a  week  after,  as  "  he  was  not 
certain  that  circumstances  might  not 
arise  which  would  oblige  him  to  resist 
payment."  ''Three  groans  for  the 
Queen  1"  was  the  common  termination 
of  public  meetings  ;  and  attempts  were 
made  to  seduce  the  Scots'  Greys,  then 
stationed  at  Birmingham.  ''Theleaders 
of  the  political  unions,"  says  Alison, 
''werequiteprepared  to  embark  in  acivil 
war.  And  although  it  is  not  yet  known 
how  far  these  frantic  designs  were 
countenanced  by  persons  in  authority, 
it  was  proved  at  the  trial  of  Smith 
O'Brien,  in  1848,  that  at  this  period 
questions  of  a  very  sinister  kind  were 
put  to  a  distinguished  officer  at  Man- 
chester, by  a  person  in  the  confidence 
of  a  late  Cabinet  Minister."  Those 
who  remember  the  disclosures  respect- 
ing «*  T.  Y.  of  the  Home  Office  "  will 
think  this  a  very  mild  comment  upon 
the  seditious  proceedings  of  the  Whig 
leaders,  lloeouck,  the  Whig  annalist 
of  this  period,  says : — 

"  The  violence  of  the  language  employed 
by  persons  intimately  connected  with  the 
Wliig  chiefs,  the  furious  proposals  of  news- 
papers known  to  speak  the  sentiments  and 
wishes  of  the  Cabinet,  all  conspired  to  make 
the  country  believe  that,  if  an  insurrection 
were  to  break  out,  it  would  be  headed  by  the 
AVhig  leaders,  and  sanctioned  by  the  general 
acquiescence  of  the  immense  majority  of  the 
'Whig  party.  The  consequenco  was,  that  a 
very  large  ptx>portion  of  the  more  ardent 
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£rfoniMiB  thioaglioiit  tha  cMuitiy  w«»pM^ 
fMured  to  nmt,  aad  civil  war  htm,  in  fiKt, 
thus  rendered  fitr  mon  prabable  than  ^w 
ever  really  intended  by  UuMe  who  were  using 
the  popular  excitement  as  a  means  wherebv 
they  were  to  be  reinstated  in  office.  Had 
the  opposition  peers  stood  ftrm,  and  bad  Lord 
Grey  retired  without  having  exerdsed  the 
power  confided  to  him  by  the  King,  the 
Whig  party  would  at  once  and  for  ever 
have  been  set  aside ;  a  boMor  race  of  poli> 
tidana  wonid  hava  talieB  the  lead  «f  tha 
people,  civil  war  would  have  baen  daied,  and 
ftba  Hoose  of  Lerda,  posaUy  the  throna 
ilaelf,  would  have  been  swept  away  in  the 
tempest  that  would  thus  hove  been  raised. 
Fortunately  for  the  fame  of  Lord  Grey  and 
the  Chancellor,  fortunately  for  the  hsppiness 
of  Elngland,  the  practical  good  sense  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  extricated  the  nation 
ft-om  the  terrible  difficulty  into  which  the 
Administration  and  the  House  of  Lords  had 
brought  it." 

In  point  of  foct  the  Duke»  who«« 
aole  and  nmi^Jiearted  desire  waa  to 
serve  his  Kinff  and  hia  coantry  at  any 
coat  to  himaeif,  finding  U  imposaibia 
to  form  a  (Government,  aad  urged  by 
the  King  to  aave  him  from  awamping 
the  Upper  lionae  by  a  creation  ^ 
Peers  in  the  Liberal  interest  •»  a  mea. 
sure  which  the  Whig  leaders  insisted 
npon.«.u8ed  his  influence  lo  induce  a 
number  of  Peers  to  absent  themselves 
at  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  which 
by  ibis  means  was  carried  by  106  to 
2^.  On  7th  June*  aooordingly«  this 
celebrated  bill  became  Uw;  out  the 
King  testified  his  disapprobation^  if 
not  of  the  bill,  at  least  of  the  means 
adopted  by  his  ministers  to  carry  it« 
by  positively  refusing  to  give  the  royal 
assent  in  person,  and  it  was  done  by 
commission. 

By  the  light  of  the  four  volumes  of 
Sir  A.  Alison's  new  history,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  set  forth  the  just  and 
fundamental  grounds  which  existed  for 
Parliamentary  iieform*  in  the  growth 
of  new  sections  of  the  population,  dis. 
tinct  from,  and  in  many  respecto  op- 
posed to,  the  landed  interest,  which  en- 
joyed an  asceudancv  under  the  old  re- 
gime,— as  well  as  the  wide-spread  and 
long- continued  misery  in  the  nation, 
which,  by  prodncing  a  morbid  desire 
for  change,  carried  Reform  beyond  its 
just  linuts,  and  afler  bringing  the 
country  to  the  vex^e  of  civil  war,  con- 
verted the  work  ofrenovation  into  one 
of  revolution.  Ko  section  of  Sir  A. 
Alison's  work  is  better  written  or  more 
deserving  of  attention  than  the  long 
chapter  m  bit  new  toIoim  devoted  to 


the  Refijrm  Bill,  aad  die  era  of  ita 
passinff.  It  is  graphic,  fnicoinot,  and 
tnasteny  in  no  ordinary  degree,  —  the 
scene  shifting,  by  turns,  from  the 
Court  to  Parliament,  and  from  Parlia. 
ment  to  the  public,  while  the  narra- 
tive sets  forth,  now  the  state  of  opinion* 
and  now  the  condition  of  the  countnr. 
The  chapter,  whieh  is  marked  throogn. 
out  by  an  impartiality  of  atatemeni 
and  ootourifig  wfaioh  is  peculiar  to  this 
great  historian,  oloeee  with  a  eeries  of 
reflections  upon  the  true  tendencieB  of 
the  Eeform  Bill,  as  viewed  not  merely 
in  the  light  of  theory,  but  by  the  light 
of  facte.  It  is  neemes  to  ah«t  oar 
e^res  to  the  drcumstaooe,  tiiat  the 
question  of  Beforra,  however  tempo* 
rarily  postponed  by  the  war,  will,  ero 
long,  be  re-intiodttoed  into  Pariiament, 
and  again  form  an  exciting  theme  of 
discussion  throoghoat  the  coantry.  la 
such  ciroomstances,  it  is  well  to  see 
what  are  the  deliberate  opinions  on  the 
Sttbjeot  of  so  eminent  an  authority  aa 
oar  author. 

The  obvious'advantage  of  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  justly  remarks  Sir 
A.  Alison,  is,  that  it  has  established 
the  Government  of  this  country  upon 
a  greatly  firmer  basis.  It.  is  one  thing 
to  weaken  the  rule  of  two  or  three 
hundred  aristocratic  or  millionaire 
hoklers  of  seats  (through  the  old  no- 
mination boroughs)  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  it  is  another  and  very  dif- 
ferent thing  to  overthrow  the  sway  of 
nine  hundred  thousand  electors,  rc^y 
and  practically  wielding  the  powers  of 
Government,  and  em&acing  in  their 
ranks  those  who  would  have  been  the 
most  formidable  leaders  of  revolution. 
Accordingly,  the  frequent  conspiracies 
which  took  pUoe  between  1815  and 
1S80,  and  which  aimed  at  overturning 
the  Government  by  violence,  have  been 
almost  unknown  since  the  Reform  Bill 
passed:  evoi  the  terrible  storm  of  re- 
volution in  1648,  which  shook  every 
throne  on  the  Continent,  failed  to 
shake  the  steady  fabric  of  the  British 
monarchy.  The  risk  now  is  of  an- 
other kind.  **  There  is  comparatively 
little  danger  now,'*  says  our  author, 
"  that  our  frame  of  government,  rest- 
ing  on  the  basis  of  so  numerous  and 
influential  a  mass  of  electors,  will  be 
overthrown  by  a  violent  convulsion; 
but  great  that  one  portion  of  theaa 
electors,  having  the  majority,  may 
use  their  power  to  advanoe  Uuor  own 
interesta,  without  any  regard  to  tha 
eftol  their  meaaoxes  may  have  upon 
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those  of  the  minority  of  the  electors^ 
or  the  immense  majority  of  the  unre- 
presented portion  of  the  communis.** 
This  IS  true ;  bat,  before  going  mr- 
ther,  let  OS  see  what  class  has  the  supre- 
macy onder  the  present  l^egime•  In  the 
House  of  Gommonsy  as  it  now  stands, 
there  wt^  405  borough  members,  and 
only  253  for  oonnties.  Now,  by  last 
census,  it  appears  that  the  urban  and 
rural  sections  of  the  population  were 
just  equal,  each  being  ten  and  a-half 
miAtons ;  and  the  landed  interest  pays 
8e?en- tenths  of  the  income- tax;  so 
that  in  point  of  numbers  it  is  equal  to 
the  urban  classes,  while  in  point  of 
property  possessed  and  taxes  paid,  it 
19  oooaiaerably  superior  to  them.  Yet 
the  coBBtiet  possess  less  than  two-fifths 
of  the  representation  of  the  country  1 
This  is  one  blemish  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
But  the  '* urban  classes'*  is  a  wide 
term,  embracing  the  manufacturing, 
the  commercial,  and  shopkeeping  por- 
tions of  the  community ;  —  let  us  see 
with  what  section  of  this  town.popula. 
tion  the  supremacy  in  the  constituen- 
cies rests.  **  Experience  has  now 
ascertained,"  says  our  author,  '*  what 
at  the  time  was  far  from  being  antici- 
pated, that  two-thirds  of  the  consti- 
tuents in  the  boroughs  are  persons  oc- 
cupying premises,  for  the  most  part 
ihopi,  rated  from  £  1 0  to  £20.  "*  llius, 
upwards  of  three-fifths  of  the  House  of 


Commons  are  returned  by  ui^mn  con- 
stituencies, in  which  the  predominant 
class  is  composed  of  men  paying  un- 
der £20  of  rent :  so  that  the  supreme 
power  in  the  State  has  fallen  (as  is 
always  the  case  in  a  uniform  system  of 
representation)  into  the  possession  of 
tike  lowest  segment  of  the  enfranchised 
population. 

Next,  who  are  those  £10  and  £20 
voters  who  thus  give  the  tone  to  our 
legislation?  The  great  majority  of 
them  are  shopkeepers,  and  the  rest 
are  clerks  or  operatives,  for  the 
most  part  enjoying  fixed  salaries. 
The  class,  in  truth,  is  one  whose  inte- 
rests are  peculiarly  those  of  eontttmers, 
as  opposed  to  prodticers.  With  shop- 
keepers  the  ^reat  desire  natural Iv  is, 
to  have  the  price  of  the  articles  in  which 
they  deal  towered,  in  order  that  they 
may  transact  more  business ;  and  in 
this  they  are  joined  by  all  those  (a 
large  class  in  old  and  wealthy  com- 
munities) who  enjoy  a  fixed  income 
from  Government  or  other  situations, 
or  in  the  form  of  annuities,  or  as  the 
interest  of  their  money.  The  interests 
of  these  two  classes  lead  them  to  try 
to  cheapen  everything,  in  order  that 
the  one  may  turn  over  more  goods,  and 
the  other  get  more  for  his  fixed  money 
income ;  so  that  the  aim  of  their  legis- 
lation  is  to  beat  down  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction ;    that  is  to  say,  the  wages 


*  As  this  IB  a  most  important  fiust,  a  knowledge  of  which  cannot  fail  to  influence  opinion 
when  the  Beform  qaestioo  is  again  revived,  we  shall  quote  the  note  which  Sir  A.  Alison  ap- 
pends to  his  statement : — **  The  author  is  enabled  to  speak  with  confidence  on  this  point, 
from  liaving  presided  for  twenty  yean  in  the  Registration  Court  of  Lanatkahire,  which  in- 
cludes Glasgow,  and  where  there  have  never  been  lees  than  two  thoasand,  sometimes  as  many 
as  six.  thoasand,  claims  for  enrolroeat  in  each  >-ear.  From  his  own  observation,  tm  well  as 
the  opfaiina  of  the  most  experienoed  agents  whom  he  consulted  on  the  point,  he  arrived  at 
the  condasion  tiiat  the  majority  of  eveiy  orban  constituency  is  to  be  found  among  persons 
poyi»S  a  rent  far  hauMM  or  thops^  or  ths  two  together^  heUo§m  £10  and  £20,  and  a  de- 
cided majority  bebw  £26.  Bat  in  order  to  make  sure  of  the  point,  he  has  examined  his 
oote-book  of  cases  enrolled  this  year  (1868),  and  he  finds  that  they  stood  thus  for  the  burgh 
ofGlsagow: — 

Total  eUlBU 1530 

XiinilledoBmitobct««en£IO  uid£10  ......  787 

AboT«  £»,  aad  aU  ottter  clMMs 614 

BeMtd 129 

15S0 

**  As  Glasgow  oontafais  within  itself  a  larger  number  of  warehouses,  manufactories,  and 
•hops  at  wy  high  rents — Toiying  from  £6  to  £  1,500  a  year — than  any  other  town,  except 
the  metropolis,  in  the  empire,  Ubis  may  be  considered  as  proof  positive,  that  over  the  whole 
onmtry  the  majority  enrolled  on  rents  below  £20  is  still  more  decided.  There  is  no  other 
record  but  the  revising  barrister's  or  registering  sheriff's  notes  of  cases  which  will  show 
where  the  real  majority  of  voters  is  to  be  found.  The  returns  of  houses  paying  the  tax  be- 
ginning at  £20  will  throw  no  light  on  the  subject,  for  the  great  majority  of  votera  in  towns 
are  enioQed  on  shops  which  pay  no  tax  ;  and  even  the  rating  to  poor-rates  is  not  a  test  to 
be  relied  on,  as  it  is  often  made  under  the  real  value,  and  in  many  boroogfas  there  are  no 
poUce  or  other  local  burdens  at  aa** 
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of  labour  and  the  profits  of  the  pro- 
ducing classes.  Thus,  cheap  bread, 
at  the  expense  of  the  agricultural 
classes, — cheap  sugar  and  cheap  Urn- 
ber,  at  the  expense  of  our  colonies,-— 
and,  generally,  no  duties  upoD  imports, 
are  the  great  object  of  these  non-pro- 
ducing classes,  which  now  direct  our 
legislation.  We  may  add,  that  as  a 
considerable  section  of  our  manufac- 
turers now  work  entirely  for  the  ex- 
port trade,  and  consequently  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  home  market  and  the 
well-being  of  the  general  community, 
they  also  coincide  with  the  shopkeepners 
ana  monied  non-oroduoers  in  desiring 
to  cheapen  everytning  by  free  imports, 
&c. ,  in  order  that,  by  keeping  wages  low, 
they  nuiy  be  able  to  undersell  the  manu- 
facturers  of  other  countries.  In  brief, 
then,  the  Reform  Bill  threw  the  chief 
power  of  the  State  into  the  hands  of  the 
lowest  segment  of  the  enfranchised  pa. 
pnlation  —  the  ^10  and  £20  voters; 
and  has  given  it  to  a  class  (^he  last  de- 
veloped m  any  country,  and  antago- 
nistic to  the  producing  classes,  of 
whose  prosperity  it  is  a  product)  whose 
interest  it  is  to  beat  down  wages  and 
prices  bv  foreign  competition,  and  keep 
everything  cheap  at  home. 

The  representative  system  may  work 
very  well  in  a  country  where  the  inte- 
rests of  the  dilSerent  classes  of  the  com- 
munity are  identical,  or  nearly  so  — 
where  there  is  no  great  conflict  between 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  or,  still 
more,  between  the  producing  and  non- 
producing  classes;  but  in  a  country 
like  ours,  where  the  division  of  labour 
and  diversity  of  interests  is  so  great, 
the  advantages  of  the  representative 
system,  especially  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, are  largely  intermixed  with  evil. 
Mark  the  practical  results  of  the  Re- 
form Bill,  and  observe  how  thoroughly 
the  legislation  of  the  last  twenty 
years  has  been  a  class  -  legislation, 
**  The  middle  classes,"  observes  Sir  A. 
Alison,  of  which  this  non-producing 
section  of  the  urban  population  consti- 
tutes the  dominant  body— . 

'*  Have  made  no  movement  to  advance 
farther  in  the  career  of  reform  since  they 
obtained  it;  they  are  satisfied  with  the 
power  they  have  got,  as  well  they  may,  since 
it  has  enabled  them  to  rule  the  State.  But 
they  iiave  set  themselves  sedulously  and 
energetically  to  improve  their  victory  to  tlieir 
own  advantage  by  Ascal  exemptions  and  le- 
gislative measures ;  and  they  have  done  this 
90  efiectually  as  to  have  created  a  sullen  state 


of  hostility  between  the  employers  and  the 
employed,  which  breaks  out  at  times,  like 
the  flames  of  a  volcano,  in  ruinous  strikes, 
and  annually  drives  above  three  hundred 
thousand  labourers,  chiefly  rural,  into  exile. 
.  .  .  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  the  Reform  Bill  had  given  them  the 
government  of  the  country,  the  urban  shop- 
keepers had  obtained  for  themselves  an  entire 
exemption  from  every  species  of  direct  taxa- 
tion, and  laid  it  with  increased  severity  upon 
the  disfranchised  classes  in  the  State ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  they  contrived  to  shake 
off  all  the  indirect  taxes  by  which  they  were 
more  immediately  afiected.  They  have  got 
the  window-tax  taken  off,  and  the  huuse- 
taz  from  all  houses  below  £20,  the  line 
where  the  ruling  class  begins;  and  when 
Lord  Derby's  Ministry  brought  forward  the 
proposal,  obviously  just,  to  lower  the  duty  to 
£10.  houses,  they  instantly  expelled  them 
fh>m  office  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. They  kept  the  income-tax  for  long 
at  incomes  above  £160,  and  now  thqr  have 
only  brought  it  down,  under  the  pressure  of 
war,  to  £100  —.  a  line  which  practically  in- 
sures an  exemption  firom  that  burden  to 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  ruling  occupants  of 
houses  below  £20 ;  while  a  tax  producing 
now  above  £10,000,000  a-year  is  saddled 
exclusively  upon  less  than  250,000  persona 
in  the  £mpire.  They  have  got  quit  entirely 
of  the  tax  on  grain,  lowered  almost  to  no- 
thing those  on  wood  and  meat,  and  signally 
reduced  those  on  tea  and  sugar  and  coffee,  in 
which  so  large  a  part  of  their  consumption 
lies ;  while  the  direct  taxes  on  the  land  and 
higher  classes,  not  embracing  above  250,000 
persons,  have  been  increased  so  as  now  to 
yield  above  £20,000,000  a-year,  or  £80 
BY  KACH  PERSON  On  an  average,  in  income- 
tax,  assessed  taxes,  and  stamps!  In  a 
word,  since  they  got  the  power,  the  not- 
ables of  England  have  established  a  much 
more  entire  and  unjust  exemption,  in  their 
own  favour,  from  taxation  than  the  notables 
in  France  did  before  the  Revolution  —  a  cu- 
rious and  instructive  circumstance,  indicat- 
ing how  identical  men  are  in  all  ranks  when 
their  interests  are  concerned,  and  they  ob- 
tain power,  and  the  futility  of  the  idea  that 
the  extension  of  the  number  of-  the  gover- 
nors is  any  security  whatever  against  the 
establishment  of  an  arbitrary  or  unjust  sys- 
tem of  administration  over  the  governed.** 

Another  great  en'or  committed  in  the 
Reform  Bill  was,  that  no  provision  was 
made  for  the  representation  of  Labour. 
The  great  body  of  labourers  both  in 
town  and  country  are  wholly  unrepre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
retention  of ''  freemen"  in  a  few  great 
cities  cannot  be  called  a  representation 
of  labour—it  is  rather  a  representation 
of  venality  and  corruptiou.  To  beat 
down  the  remuneration  of  labour,  both 
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in  ihe  fields  and  in  the  workshops,  is 
the  obvioDB  interest  of  employer?^  and 
of  the  shopkeepers  who  deal  in  their 
produoe ;  but  at  present  the  workmen 
nave  not  a  single  representative  in  the 
Legisktnre  to  speak  in  their  behalf. 
*'  The  frequency  and  alarming  charac- 
ter of  the  strikes  which  have  prevailed 
in  everv  part  of  the  empire  since  these 
piinciples  were  carried  into  practice^" 
says  our  author,  "and  the  steady  emi. 

S-ation  of  above  250,000  agricultural 
bourers  for  the  last  eight  years,  even 
in  times  of  greatest  prosperity,  from  the 
British  Islands,  prove  that  the  effects 
of  this  class  legislation  have  been  fully 
felt  by  the  working  classes,  and  that 
they  have  sought  to  escape  from  them, 
either  by  illegal  combination  against 
the  laws,  or  by  withdrawing  entirely 
from  the  sphere  of  their  influence." 

Another  evil  of  the  Reform  Const!- 
tution  is  the  vast  increase  of  corruption 
at  elections.  After  the  last  general 
election  in  1852,  no  less  than  fifty-two 
returns  were  petitioned  against  on  the 
|;roand  of  bribery.  Nothing  approach- 
ing to  thb  was  ever  heard  or  in  the 
worst  days  of  the  old  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  the  notable  failures  of  the 
legislature  to  remedy  the  evil  are  due 
to  the  fact,  that  the  evil  arises  from  a 
permanent  cause  —  namely,  that  the 
chief  power  in  the  constituencies  is 
vested  in  a  class  accessible  to  bribes. 
The  decisive  proof  of  tliis  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact,  that,  thoush  petitions 
against  borough  returns  nave  been  so 
frequent  since  the  Reform  Bill  passed, 
there  have  been  none  against  those  for 
counties.  The  reason  of  this  is,  not 
that  the  fortv-shilling  freeholder  is  in- 
accessible to  bribes — probably  he  would 
often  as  willingly  take  them  as  the 
freeman  or  ten-pounder  in  towns — but 
that  that  class  have  not  the  majority 
in  counties,  and  they  are  not  bribed, 
because  it  is  no  man's  interest  to  bribe 
them.  ««Even  if,  by  lowering  the 
franchise,"  says  Sir  A.  Alison,  ''the 
constituencies  were  made  so  large  that 
no  fortune  could  corrupt  them,  the 
evil  would  not  be  removed,  it  would 
only  assume  another  and  a  still  more 
dangerous  form.  The  worst  and  most 
dangerous  species  of  bribery  is  that 
which  is  practised  by  holding  out  pros* 
pects  of  l^islative  injustice  and  spoli- 
ation ;  and  the  nation  will  have  little 
cause  to  congratulate  itself  if  it  escapes 
slipping  sovereigns  into  electors' 
pockets,  but  induces  the  putting  the 
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sponge  to  the  national  debt  into  their 
hands,  and  untaxed  spirits  into  their 
mouths.*' 

The  last  obvious  defect  of  the  Re- 
form Bill  was,  that  it  greatly  diminish- 
ed the  representatives  of  mtellect  in 
the  Legislature.  Of  old,  the  House 
gathered  to  itself  all  the  young  men 
of  known  intellect  throughout  the 
country,  and  brought  them  in  through 
the  nomination  boroughs.  It  was  in 
this  way  that  Pitt  and  Fox,  Burke 
and  Sheridan,  Wyndham  and  Komilly, 
Canning,  Mackintosh,  and  Brougham, 
took  their  places  in  the  Chapel  of 
Saint  Stephen's.  Wo  have  a  dearth 
of  such  men  now.  Even  Macau-. 
lay  was  turned  out  by  the  shop, 
keepers  of  Edinburgh,  aristocratic 
as  that  constituency  is  generally  re- 
carded;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
ne  disdained  to  stand  again,  and  in  1852 
was  elected  only  by  a  rallying  of  the 
bettor  classes  of  both  parties.  "  In- 
dependence of  character,"  says  Sir  A. 
Alison,  **  intrepidity  of  thought,  wide 
views  for  the  universal  good,  can 
hardly  now  obtain  admission  into  the 
House  of  Commons.  Large  consti- 
tuencics  have  an  instinctive  dread  of 
such  characters ;  they  are  either  jea. 
lous  of  or  hate  them.  Ability  and 
eloquence,  indeed,  they  all  desire,  but 
it  is  ability  devoted  to  their  interests, 
eloquence  governed  by  their  will. 
Their  wish  is  to  have,  not  representa- 
tives, but  delegates,  and  no  man 
worthy  of  ruling  an  empire  will  be- 
come such.  Hence,  the  House  of 
Commons,  since  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  has  been  nearly  deserted, 
so  far  as  new  members  are  concerned, 
by  men  of  brilliant  talents ;  and  they 
have  sought  to  influence  public  affairs 
by  writing  in  the  periodical  and  daily 
press,  the  talent  in  which  has  as  much 
increased  since  the  change,  as  that  of 
the  riAw  entrants  into  the  Legislature 
has  diminished." 

In  closing  his  remarks  on  this  im- 
portant era  of  our  history.  Sir  A.  Ali- 
son asks,  but  leaves  unanswered,  the 
deeply-interesting  question : — "  Is  the 
transterence  of  power  from  the  land 
to  the  boroughs  in  England  analagous 
to,  and  produced  by,  the  same  causes 
as  that  which  removed  power  from  the 
Roman  senate,  the  stronghold  of  the 
patricians,  to  the  Dictator,  the  repre- 
sentative and  idol  of  the  urban  multi- 
tude? and  is  the  clamour  for  cheap 
bread,  which  in  our  times  has  changed 
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the  irbole  policy  of  the  empire  at  bot- 
tom, the  same  as  the  cry,  *  Panem  et 
CircensesI*  which  raled  the  whole  po- 
licy  of  the  Ctesars,  and,  in  the  end, 
by  destroying  the  raral  population  in 
its  heart,  subverted  the  Roman  £m. 
pire?  If  so,  are  we  to  rest  in  the 
mournful  conclusion  that  the  seeds  of 
mortality  are  indelibly  implanted  in 
nations  as  well  as  individuals  —  that 
these  seeds  are  quickened  into  life 
equally  by  victoiy  and  defeat,  and  that 
to  boui  the  lines  of  the  poet  are  pre- 
cisely applicable — 

**  *  Th«  boMt  of  lisr^ldrx,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  ftll  that  Tlrtue,  all  thftt  vealth  ere  gare* 
▲wait  alike  the  ineviuble  hoar  i 
Thfi  paihf  of  glor J  lead  but  to  the  gfmwt  *?  ** 

We  incline  to  take  a  more  favour- 
able view  of  the  future.  The  ques- 
tion  of  Reform  cannot  fail  to  be  re- 
vived,— but  the  country,  we  trust,  will 
be  wiser  this  time.  In  1830  it  took  a 
leap  in  the  dark.  Even  the  Whig 
leaders  were  totally  mistaken  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  Reform  Bill — Earl  Grey, 
for  instance,  repeatedly  expressing  his 
conviction  **  how  unfounded  is  the 
alarm  of  those  who  think  that  the  pre- 
sent measure  will  be  fatal  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  landed  interest."  En- 
lightened by  events,  the  Whig  leaders 
cannot  fall  into  this  mistake  again  — 
though  a  love  of  popularity,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  may  again  prove  too  strong  for 
their  patriotism,  in  any  case,  the  true 
course  for  the  Conservative  party  is 
clear.  ^  When  the  question  of  Reform 
is  revived,  they  must  not  (unless  it  be 
introduced  at  a  notably  unseasonable 


time)  repeat  thdr  policy  of  1830,  and 
meet  it  by  a  negative.  They  must 
bring  in  a  bill  of  their  own.  They 
must  not  merely  say  to  the  country, 
'*  We  do  not  like  our  opponents'  mea- 
sure, and  shall  vote  against  it  :^  they 
must  introduce  one  of^their  own,  and 
leave  the  country  to  judge  between 
them.  In  such  a  case,  if  they  show 
ordinary  wisdom,  they  need  not  fear 
for  the  verdict. 

There  are  two  main  points  to  be 
attended  to  —  two  transparent  de- 
fects in  the  Reform  Bill  to  be  re- 
medied. These  are  —  the  represen- 
tation of  Labour,  and  the  representa- 
tion of  Intellect.  In  his  recent  abor- 
tive bill,  over  whose  fate  no  one  shed 
tears  but  himself,  Lord  John  Russell 
could  devise  nothing  better  than  a  ge- 
neral  lowering  of  the  franchise  —  a 
measure,  whose  fatal  result  would  have 
been  to  transfer  the  chief  power  in  the 
State  from  the  £10  and  £20  voters  to 
a  class  still  lower.  This  is  most  ob- 
vious. Society  is  like  a  cone  or  pyra- 
mid, narrow  at  the  top,  and  widening 
towards  the  bottom.  Each  stage  or 
segment  as  you  descend  the  mass  be- 
comes greatly  larger  than  those  above 
it.  At  present  the  voters,  paying 
rente  between  £10  and  £20,  outnum- 
ber all  the  classes  above  them  —  ex- 
tend the  suffrage  indiscriminately,  as 
Lord  John  proposed,  and  the  £6  to 
£12  voters  will  then  be  the  predomi- 
nant  class  in  the  burghs,  and  (as  the 
burghs  predominate  over  the  counties) 
in  the  Empire.*  By  all  means  let  la- 
bour be  represented.     In  those  days 


*  Last  autumn  a  Parliamentary  Betam  was  printed,  the  contents  of  which  showed  in  a 
moat  striking  manner  the  insane  character  of  Lord  John  RuMdl's  propoaal  to  lower  the 
franchise  to  a  £6  qualification,  and  sufficiently  explains  why  Lords  Lansdowne  and  Palmer- 
ston,  and  divers  others  of  the  noble  lord's  colleagues,  were  so  strenoonsly  opposed  to  the  further 
pn^gress  of  the  measure.  The  new  class  of  voters,  we  find,  would  actually  be  aImo$t  a9  nt*- 
merout  as  the  whole  oftheprtMent  comiituency.  Let  us  give  a  few  instances.  The  town  of 
Bedford  has  now  a  constituency  of  55  i  persons,  occupying  houses  of  from  £10  to  £100  vulue. 
But  the  whole  number  of  houses  rated  to  the  poor  at  £6  and  upwards,  is  1,261. 
So  that  710  persons,  living  in  houses  of  £6,  £7,  or  £8  per  annum,  may  be  added  to 
the  list,  ontnnmbering  the  whole  of  the  present  constituency.  In  Reading,  the  present 
electors  are  1868,  but  the  houses  rated  at  £6  and  upwards  are  2,562.  In  Cambridge  the 
present  constituency  consists  of  1,939  persons.  The  bouses  rated  at  £6  and  upwaMs  are 
3,824.  In  llaoclesflekl  the  present  oonstitnency  oonsista  of  1,166.  The  houses  rated  at  £6 
and  upwards  are  8,121.  In  Stockport  the  electors  are  now  1,497  in  number.  The  houses 
rated  at  £6  and  upwards  are  2,944.  In  Carlisle  the  oonstitnency  now  amounts  to  883.  The 
houses  rated  at  £6  and  upwards  are  1,704.  In  Whitehaven  there  are  now  560  electors,  but 
the  houses  rated  at  £6  and  upwards  are  1,801.  In  Derby  the  present  list  contains  2,180 
names.  The  new  list  may  oontain  4,878,  if  £6  houses  are  enfranchised.  In  Exeter  the 
constituency  may  be  raised  from  2,165,  tlie  present  number,  to  4,679,  if  £6  houses  are  to  be 
added.  In  Weymouth  the  list  would  be  raised  from  630  to  1,295.  In  Durham  it  would  be 
augmented  from  590  to  1,285 ;  in  SunderUuid,  from  2,176  to  4,804 ;  in  Coichester,  from 
802  to  1,689;  in  Cheltenham,  finom  2,148  to  6,699 1  in  Dover,  from  1,080  to  2,990;  in 
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of  «*  strikes  **  and  feuds  between  em- 
ployers and  employed,  it  is  indispen- 
sable to  give  lair  play  to  the  latter, 
and  afford  a  safety-yaive  to  smoulder. 
ing  complaint.  A  mere  lowering  of 
the  franchise  is  the  simplest  but  crudest 
form  of  doing  this.  We  do  not  think 
it  is  the  best  one ;  but  suppose  it  so. 
What  then?  Does  it  follow  that, 
therefore,  the  rest  of  the  constituencjr 
M  to  be  swamped  by  the  introduction 
of  these  new  voters  ?  Does  it  follow 
that  the  only  course  is  to  suffer  the 
middle  classes  to  be  nullified  by  the 
lower,  and  the  only  representation  to 
be  that  of  the  national  ignorance  ? 
Certainly  not ;  and  Lord  John  Rus* 
sell  neyer  made  a  more  glaring  mis. 
take  (and  he  has  made  many)  than 
in  thinking'  so.  Enfranchise  those 
X6  rent-payers  if  you  will .—  though  in 
this  form  the  representation  of  labour 
is  a  crude  one  {  but  keep  them  sepa- 
nUeJrom  the  existing  voters.  Enter 
them  on  a  roll  by  themselves.  And 
let  them  have  representatives  for  them- 
selves.  There  areplenty  of  burghs  to 
be  disfranchised,  lake  ten  or  eleven  of 
the  members  thus  set  free,  and  set 
them  apart  for  the  new  class  of  voters 
(rural  and  urban)  thus  called  into  ex- 
istence. Let  these  voters  be  arranged 
in  districts :  say  two  members  for  the 
sooth  of  EngUnd,  two  for  the  central 
district,  two  for  the  northern ;  one  for 
the  west  of  Scotland,  one  for  the  east ; 
one  for  the  north  of  Ireland,  one  for 
the  centre,  one  for  the  south.  Severd 
indirect  advantages  will  accrue  from 
such  a  division.  As  the  election  pro- 
cem  will  be  spread  over  a  large  area, 
aad  be  centred  in  many  different  foci, 
tbere  cannot  be  much  hustings  work 
or  popalar  agitation ;  and  the  candi« 
dates  will  have  to  trust  more  to  well- 
known  character  and  printed  ad. 
dresses,  than  would  be  the  case  under 
the  present  system.  A  dozen  repre- 
sentatives is  no  mean  gift  to  a  class 
never  before  enfranchised,  especially 
as  these  members  (unlike  those  elected 
by  an  ordinary  constituency)  will  be  all 
their  own* 


Then  as  to  the  representation  of 
general  intellect  and  worth.  At  pre- 
sent it  is  notorious  that  local  whims  or 
interests  sulBce  to  secure  the  rejection 
of  any  candidate,  however  gifted.  Not 
to  come  too  near  home,  we  see  the 
anti-Maynooth  pledge  made  a  sine 
qua  non  in  some  parts  of  Scotland ;  in 
others,  as  in  Glasgow,  the  interests  of 
the  publicans  and  sinners  are  para- 
mount,  and  must  be  attended  to ;  and 
so  on  in  more  glaring  instances  in  other 
parts  of  the  empire.  Petty  points  or 
selfish  interests  prevail  over  questions 
of  statesmanship.  First-class  thinkers 
will  not  debase  themselves  to  humour 
such  constituencies ;  and  few  men  but 
those  accustomed  to  tumult  will  face 
the  party-turmoil,  and,  it  may  be, 
violence  of  the  hustings  and  election- 
meetings.  To  secure  our  end,  then, 
let  us  once  more  make  a  seizure  of 
scats  rendered  disposable  bv  the  dis. 
franchisement  of  some  of  the  burghs 
marked  out  for  destruction  by  Lord 
John  Kussell.  Take  twenty  of  them, 
and  (this  idea  is  not  a  new  one)  con- 
vert  them  into  imperial  members — ue,, 
not  elected  by  local  constituencies,  but 
by  a  general  voting  all  over  the  king, 
dora.  For  this  purpose,  let  it  be  on- 
tional  for  any  voter  belonging  to  toe 
£\0  and  upwards  class  to  withdraw 
his  name  from  the  local  register,  and 
to  enter  it  upon  the  imperial  one  (or, 
if  subdivision  be  desired,  let  England, 
Scotland,  and  L^and  each  have  a  ge- 
neral registry  of  its  own).  In  this  case, 
still  more  than  in  the  proposed  repre- 
sentation  of  labour,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  ordeal  and  agitation  of  election, 
eering  will  be  avoided,  and  well-known 
celebrity  and  printed  addresses  will  be 
the  chief  passports  to  success.  First, 
class  men  of  all  kinds  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  address  themselves  to  such  a 
constituency ;  and  the  fact  of  having 
one's  claims  to  distinction  ratified  by 
so  wide  and  (we  should  expect)  calm, 
toned  a  tribunal,  would  be  deservedly 
accounted  one  of  the  proudest  honours 
a  citizen  could  win. 

We  shall  not  enter  further  upon  do- 


Chatham,  from  1,348  to  2,910;  in  Blackburn,  from  1,357  to  3,302;  in  Ashtoo,  from- 
990  to  2,371;  in  Liverpool,  from  15,506  to  62,126  ;  in  Rochdale,  from  1,183  ^to  4,029  ;  in 
Salford,  firom  4,183  to  11,335 ;  in  Lincoln,  from  797  to  2,047  ;  in  Shrewsbury,  from  1,111 
to  2,943.  The  return  shows  that  in  England  and  VfsXeA  the  number  of  persons  already  on 
the  list  of  Parliamentary  electors  in  borooghs  is  363,000 ;  and  the  total  number  of  persons 
rated  to  the  poor  at  sums  exceeding  £6  is  260,000.  In  other  words,  the  new  voten,  having 
kss  than  a  XlO  qualification,  would  number  about  three-fourths  of  the  present  constituency, 
and  in  many  borooghs,  as  we  have  seen  above,  would  greatly  outnumber  it 
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tails.  As  we  have  pointed  out  some  of 
the  defects  of  the  lieform  Bill  of  1832, 
we  have  likewise  desired  to  indicate  the 
general  course  by  which  it  seems  to  us 
that  these  defects  mav  be,  if  not  re- 
moved, at  least  lessened.  We  shall  be 
flad,  aXao,  if  the  moral  of  the  story  we 
ave  been  drawing  from  Sir  A.  Alison's 
pages  be  not  lost  sight  of.  At  the 
sight  of  so  much  trouble  and  danger 
safely  passed  through,  we  may  tdce 
comfort,  and  feel  reassured  amidst  our 
present  embarrassments.     We  shall  be 

§lad,  also,  if  our  statesmen  lay  to  heart 
le  truth,  that  it  is  misgovemmenty 
want  of  wisdom  in  the  rulers,  and  con- 
sequent  sufiering  in  the  people,  that  is 
the  real  parent  of  political  discontent 
and  desire  for  change.  It  will  be  last- 
ingly  for  the  good  of  the  empire^  If,  by 


the  example  of  the  past,  they  learn  to 
beware  of  ^reat  changes  in  the  consti- 
tution, seemg  how  seldom  even  the 
foremost  men  of  the  age  discern  the 
true  tendencies  of  the  measures  which 
they  originate.  And  from  the  terrible 
crisis  of  IS30-2,  when  the  inflamma- 
tory harangues  and  political  agitation 
of  the  Whig  chiefs  brought  the  coimtry 
to  the  very  verge  of  civil  war,  and 
hurried  themselves  into  a  position  from 
which  they  would  willingly  have  re- 
ceded, may  the  leaders  of  all  pardes 
learn  moderation  and  a  truer  patriot- 
ism; that  so  the  country,  in  those 
crises  and  changes  which  await  it, 
may  be  agitated  by  no  factitious  pas- 
sions,  and  be  spared  the  calamity  of 
having  itself  tortured  and  blinded  to 
suit  the  purposes  of  party. 


POLTKBSIA." 


We  are  accustomed,  with  some  slight 
degree  of  arrogance,  to  look  upon  our 
own  race,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  as  the 
one  that  has  spread  most  widely  and 
generally  over  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Considering  that  the  whole  of  the  great 
continent  of  North  America  is  almost 
entirely  occupied  by  this  race,  and  that 
Australia  is  almost  eq^ually  so,  that  we 
rule  by  scattered  individuals  over  the 
vast  empire  of  India,  and  that  we  have 
colonies,  or  forts,  or  garrisons,  north 
and  south,  east  and  west,  in  every  por- 
tion of  the  earth's  surface,  the  boast  is 
perhaps  not  altogether  unfounded. 
Still  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  na- 
tions, token  together  as  one  race,  are 
almost  equally  wide  spread.  With  al- 
most all  the  Atlantic  Island,  with 
Mexico  in  North  and  with  all  South 
America,  except  the  little  patches  in 
Guvana,  with  Cuba  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  Philippines  in  the  East,  they 
occupy  and  possess  perhaps  as  large  a 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  as 
the  English  and  Americans. 

It  is,  however,  only  four  hundred 
years  since  both  these  European  races 


wore  strictly  limited  and  confined 
within  the  narrow  bounds  of  their  own 
original  territories,  mere  spots  upon 
the  globe. 

Long,  long  years  before  that — so  long 
that  neither  history,  nor  tradition  of 
their  first  emigration,t  nor  any  memory 
even  of  the  place  whence  they  sprang, 
can  now  be  traced — there  was  a  great 
widely  spread  race  of  people,  whose 
extension  over  the  globe  even  now 
exceeds  our  own,  and  equals  that  of 
ours  and  the  peninsulars  aforesaid 
taken  together,  if  we  regard  mere  dis- 
tance, measured  by  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, and  not  the  area  of  land  included 
in  it.  This  great  race  is  the  Malayo- 
Polynesian.  Some  ethnologists  include 
in  it  even  the  inhabitants  of  Madagas- 
car. ^  If  that  be  a  well-founded  classi- 
fication, the  race  extends  from  the  east 
coast  of  Africa  through  the  Indian  and 
Pacific  Islands  to  Easter  Island  and 
Waihou,  no  very  great  distance  from 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  or 
over  a  space  of  220  degrees  of  longi- 
tude. This  is  considerably  more  than 
half,  and  very  nearly  two-Uiirds,  of  the 


♦  "  Polynesian  Mythology."    By  Sir  Geoi^  Grey.     London :  Hnrniy.     1855. 

t  We  do  not  here  mean  to  refer  to  any  traditions  of  migration  anionic  themselves  {h»m  one 
country  or  island  to  another,  but  to  the  first  origin  and  primal  spread  of  the  race,  in  cons** 
qume  of  which  they  became  possessed  of  the  general  area  they  now  occupy. 
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drenmfereiice  of  tbo  globe.  If,  how- 
eyer,  we  throw  aside  Madagascar  as 
doubtfal,  and  commence  with  Sumatra 
only,  we  still  have  160  degrees  of  Ion. 
gitofle,  or  four- ninths  of  the  circumfe- 
raioe  of  the  earth  occupied  principally 
by  people  of  a  common  origm.* 

What  do  we  mean,  howcTer,  by 
this  term  **  common  origin"?  because 
the  reader  might  say  all  men  have  a 
eonunon  origin.  We  mean,  then,  that 
the  different  nations  of  the  great  Ma- 
layo-Folvnesiaa  race  are  much  more 
intimatefy  connected  among  themselves 
by  physical  structure  and  appearance, 
by  habits,  manners,  and  customs,  both 
of  thought  and  practice,  by  the  charac* 
ter  of  their  laws,  of  their  original  reli- 
gion, of  their  polity,  and  distinctions  of 
social  rank,  and  lastly,  and  above  all, 
by  their  language,  than  they  are  with 
any  other  nations  or  races. 

Their  languages  may  be  divided  into 
two  great  groups — the  Malay  and  its 
dialects,  spoken  in  all  the  islands  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  from  Sumatra  to 
the  Philippines,  and  the  Polynesian, 
apokoi  over  all  the  ereat  Pacific  Ocean, 
from  New  Zealand  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  from  the  Carolinas  to 
Easter  Ishind.  Even  these  two  sepa- 
rate groujM,  however,  have  hundreds 
of  words  in  common,  as  may  be  seen 
by  referring  to  Mariner's  **  Tonga  I9- 
Iimds."  Mariner,  an  uneducated  sailor, 
who  learned  the  Polynesian  language 
in  the  Friendly  Islands,  knew  the 
meaning  of  several  hundred  words  of 
Malay,  as  given  in  Marsden*s  diction- 
4iry  of  that  language,  compiled  from 
the  tongue  as  spoken  at  Malacca. 

We  all  know  how  intimate  is  the 
connexion  between  German  and  Eo^- 
lish,  how  many  words  are  similar  m 
the  two  languages,  so  that  the  scholar 
sees  at  once  that  they  spring  from  a 
common  root.  But  try  this  test  upon 
them;  take  an  uneducated  English- 
man, who  never  heard  German  spoken, 
and  go  through  the  German  dictionary, 
repeating  each  word  to  him,  and  see 
bow  many  he  will  be  able  to  under- 
stand  and  translate,  and  you  will  find 
the  number  very  small  indeed  compar- 
ed with  the  number  of  Malay  which 


Mariner  was  able  to  understand  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  Polynesian.  Yet 
the  Malays  and  the  Friendly  Islanders 
have  no  knowledge  of  each  other,  never 
even  heard  of  each  other,  and  inhabit 
countries  somefive  thousand  miles  apart. 

No  other  similar  instance  among  un- 
civilised nations  is  known  in  the  world ; 
but  there  is  still  more  than  this.  The 
language  spoken  all  over  the  Pacific 
Ocean  ib  absolutely  one,  and  the  natives 
of  all  the  different  islands  find  them- 
selves able  to  converse  with  each  other 
freely  whenever  they  meet,  quite  as 
fi-eely  as  a  Yorkshire  man  and  a 
Somersetshire  man  can  talk  together, 
if  not  more  so.  But  the  distance  be- 
tween the  Sandwich  Islands  and  New 
Zealand  is  about  five  thousand  geogra- 
phical miles,  while  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Marshall  islands  to 
Easter  Island  the  distance  is  close  upon 
six  thousand  miles.  This  would  be 
about  the  same  thing,  so  far  as  space 
is  concerned,  as  if  we  were  to  suppose 
good  English  spoken  exclusively  trom 
the  west  coast  of  Ireland  into  Inde- 
pendent Tartary,  or  from  England 
along  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  At* 
lantic  as  far  as  the  Brazils. 

But  it  is  even  yet  more  remarkable 
than  those  supp<Med  cases  would  be, 
because  the  people  thus  united  by  a 
common  tongue  are  separated  by  wide 
spaces  of  ocean,  and  inhabit  little 
groups  of  islands  or  small  isolated 
islets,  that  are  often  very  difficult  to 
find,  even  by  European  navigators, 
with  all  our  present  resources  of  nau- 
tical science. 

It  becomes  nothing  less  than  mar- 
Tcllous  when  we  consider  that  these 
people  have  contrived  to  light  upon 
every  habitable  spot,  however  small, 
and  however  distant  from  the  rest, 
throughout  all  this  vast  space,  with 
their  Trail  barks,  and  trusting  to  the 
winds  and  stars  alone  for  guidance. 

The  islands  of  the  Pacific  are  of  two 
kinds—the  high  islands  and  the  low 
islands :  the  former  made  of  ordinary 
rock,  usually  volcanic;  the  latter  almost 
entirely  cond  islands. 

Of  these  the  coral  islands  are  the 
most  remarkable,  both  for  the  singu- 


*  There  is  included  within  the  Kalayo-Pol^'nesiaii  nrca  the  grcAt  island  of  Australia,  and 
the  Gonisiderable  islands  of  New  Guinea,  New  Ireland,  New  Caledonia,  &c.,  occupied  by  a 
dtflvnent  race  of  people.  The  great  Blalayo- Polynesian  race  spread  roand  tht>3o,  having  been 
unabltf  probably  to  occupy  titein,  from  the  barrenness  of  the  soil  in  the  case  of  Australia,  and 
icom  tbs  nnmbeis  and  iicrceoees  of  the  people  in  the  case  of  the  Papuan  Islands. 
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IflritT  of  tlieir  appetrance  and  the  mode 
of  their  origin.     The  ooral-forming 
pol^i  are  animals  of  a  low  order  of 
organisation,  not  difiering  greatly  in 
structure  from  the  fresh  water  polyp^ 
or  hydrsy  to  be  found  in  abundance 
during  the  summer  in  our  pools  and 
ditches.     The  principal  difierenoe  is  in 
the  facnlty  which  they  poness  of  se- 
creting and   depositing  carbonate  of 
lime  in  the  minute  cells  and  interstices 
of  their  own  tissues,  so  that  their  bodies 
consist  of  a  solid  framework,  with  a 
soft  gelatinous  sort  of  covering.  They 
live,   moreoYer,  in  communities,  not 
merely  associated,  but  coalesced,  indi- 
▼iduals  growing  out  of  each  other  as 
buds  grow  out  of  trees,  and  all  uniting 
to  form  a  common  body,  haying  a  cer. 
tain  irregular  but  definite  form  and 
size,  so  that  the  different  corals  may  be 
Imown  by  the  external  appearance  of 
their  masses^  just  as  trees  are. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  coral  ani- 
mals are  toorms,  and  that  they  buUd  the 
reeft,  like  architects  building  a  house. 
This  is  altogether  a  false  notion  and 
analogy.     The  coral  polypi  do  not 
build  their  own  masses  any  more  than 
we  buUd  our  own  skeletons,  and  tha 
teefs  are  formed  simply  of  the  acoumu- 
lation  of  dead  and  livrng  bodies  of  such 
eorals,  which  have  grown  there,  lived 
there,  and  died  there  in  countless  num- 
bers through  a  long  series  of  years. 
The  dead  wnl  masses  are  in  most  in- 
etances  unmoved  and  unchanged  from 
what  they  were  when  alive,  except, 
■perhaps,  that  their  internal  structure 
has  become  more  solid  and  orjrstallineb 
jSome  of  them,  however,  have  been 
worn  and  broken  by  the  action  of  the 
wavesi  and  their  debris,  often  in  a  state 
of  fine  sand,  has  been  aocnmiUated  in 
the  hollows  and  interstices  of  the  rest, 
so  that  all  the  lower  and  internal  por- 
lions  of  a  coral  reef  have  become  com. 
pacted  t<^ther  into  solid  stone.    J^ot 
only  corals»  but  multitudes  of  fish, 
erabs,  univalve  and  bivalve  shells,  sea- 
urchins,  star-fish,  hard  calcareous  sea- 
plants,  and  countless  myriads  of  mi- 
nute  foraminiferous  shells    have  all 
contributed  their  remains  to  the  mass 
4>f  this  accumulation.    When  a  pile  of 
materials  of  this  kind,  all  dead  inter- 
nally,  but  full  of  life  on  its  outer  sur- 
face, reaches  the  sea  level,  the  breakers 
soon  detach  blocks  firom  its  outer  edge, 
and  roll  them  on  to  it,  and  the  currents 
««eep  sand  over  it,  imtil  in  some  place 
W  ft  sand-baiak  is  formed  that  is 


left  dry  at  low  waters    When  this  has 
attained  any  height,  the  sun  dries  the 
sand  at  low  tide,  and  the  winds  then 
help  to  drift  it  and  pile  it  up  still  higher 
above  the  waves,  till  at  ulai  we  get  a 
little  islet   permanently  above  even 
high  water  mark,  that  becomes  the 
home  of  the  sea-bird  and  the  haunt  of 
the  turtle.     Driftwood    is  now  and 
then  thrown  up  on  it,  with  plants  from 
some  distant  shore*  still  bearing  about 
them,  either  in  seed  or  root,  the  essence 
of  vitality.    A  low,  trailing,  scrubby 
vegetation    is   thus    gradually   com- 
menced,   which,    united     with    the 
**guano"of  the  birds  and  animals,  forms 
a  soil  for  any  nobler  individual  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  the  germs  of  which 
may  happen  to  be  cast  there.    This 
little  islet  thus,  Venns-like,    sprung 
fh>m  the  sea,  is  continually  added  to 
by  the  continued  action  of  its  parent^ 
and  ultimately,  perhap,  coalesees  with 
others  of  similar  origin,  resting  on  the 
same  mass  of  reef.  In  time  there  would 
be  sufficient  space  of  pround  to  eoUeet 
a  considerable  quantity  of  rain  water 
during  wet  weather,  and  this,  perorat- 
ing through  the  soil  and  the  ponma 
rock  below,  remains  there  at  no  great 
depth,  iust  about  the  level  of  low  water 
probably,  where  it  is  prevented  dmin- 
mg  off  by  the  sea  water  around  it. 
Some  persons  have  fancied  that  the 
fresh  water  thus  found  was  merely  the 
salt  water  of  the  sea  with  the  mlt  fil- 
tered ont  ofU,  forgetting  that  filters 
act  only  mechani<»lly,  while  salt  is 
in  chemicsl  solution  in  the  watw  of  the 
sea.    If  a  large  sponge*  saturated  with 
fresh  water,  l^  half  immersed  in  a  dish 
of  salt  water,  the  sponge  will  retain  the 
fresh  water  at  its  centre  unmixed  with 
the  salt  for  an  indefinite  leneth  of  time. 
In  the  same  way  is  the  fre£  water  re- 
tained  a  little  way  below  the  surfaoet>f 
a  coral  islet. 

Thus  are  islets  and  islands  formed 
on  the  surface  of  reefs,  and  prepared 
for  the  habitation  of  man.  But  there  is 
another  wonder  yet  about  the  forma- 
tion of  the  reefs  themselves  on  which 
we  must  say  a  few  words.  The  coral- 
forming  polypi,  of  whose  solid  frames 
the  reefs  are  composed,  cannot  live  in 
deep  water.  A  certain  amount  of 
light  and  heat  is  necessary  to  their  ex- 
istence,  and  they  seem  to  flourish  best 
when  exposed  to  the  vexy  surf  of  the 
breakers.  They  cannot  live  at  sil  in  a 
greater  depth  than  twenty  fathoms,  or 
one  handled  and  twenty  leet.    Bat 
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tke  reefii  tii«in§elves  rite  up  like  hoge 
submarine  walls  from  depths  hitheito 
wifiithomable.  A  finequent  depth  found 
just  immediateljr  oatside  the  breakers* 
as  close  as  a  boat  dare  Tenture^  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  fathoms^  or  seven 
hnndredand  twenty  feet,  while  lines 
of  three  hundred  fathoms  (eighteen 
hondred  feet)  and  more  hare  been  let 
down  from  a  ship  at  a  little  greater 
distanee^  without  being  able  to  reach 
the  bottom.  The  ezpUnation  of  this 
apparent  difficulty  is  found  in  the  <fe. 
prettian  of  the  tea^hed*  Wherever 
sneb  reeft  are  now  found  land  onoe 
existed,  with  shores  on  which  the  coral 
animals  settled  in  their  favourite  depths 
and  localities.  They  grew  and  flon- 
riahed  there*  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
a  reef.  The  land  then  became  affected 
by  one  of  those  great  chronic  move- 
mentM  which  are  so  slow  and  gradual 
thai  men  £ul  to  perceive  their  effects 
in  any  one  or  two  generatioDS,  and 
sank  slowly  beneath  the  waves  —  so 
slowly  that  the  gradual  increase  of  the 
solid  frames  of  the  polypi  was  sufficient 
to  counteract  the  movement  of  depres- 
sion  so  far  as  they  were  c<Micemed*  and 
to  keep  the  upper  surface  of  the  reef 
still  at  the  level  of  low  water  in  the 
sea.  Century  after  century  and  thou* 
sand  after  thousand  of  years  went  by, 
and  still  the  sinkins  of  the  sea-bed  and 
the  up-buiklin^  of  the  reef  went  on, 
ttU  at  length  in  nuuiy  instances  the 
•liginal  land  disappeared  altogether 
from  sight.  The  old  iskmd  lies  buried 
now  deep  in  his  coral  tomb*  the  only 

rpfeom  of  his  former  existence  being 
flat  slab  of  coral  rock  laid  horizon, 
tally  across  his  head.  Every  step  and 
every  gradation  of  this  process  may 
still  be  observed  in  the  great  Pacific 
Ocean.  Some  of  the  lofty  and  rugged 
islands  have  their  margins  fringed  by 
corals  which  are  but  now  comntencing 
to  grow  only  just  below  the  beach; 
others  that  have  subsided  to  a  certain 
extent  are  surrounded  by  an  irregular 
ring  of  coral  reef  at  some  distance  from 
the  present  beach,  which  ring  marks 
the  outline  of  the  island  as  it  once  esu 
isled,  a  channel  of  water*  or  lagoon, 
rnnning  between  the  outer  sea  wall 
and  the  margin  of  the  present  land,  to 
which  acoeas  is  gained  from  the  sea  by 
noaerous  irregular  openings  in  the 
barrier*  or  encircling  reef;  others 
again  occur  either  singly  or  in  groups 
and  archipebgosy  where  the  coral  redfs 
alone  are  to  1S9  scan,  disposed  in  ovals 


and  circles  sometimes  of  many  miles  in 
diameter*  with  a  central  lagoon  of  un* 
occupied  water*  and  a  scattered  margin 
of  little  islets  formed  from  the  old 
sand-banks. 

In  the  great  archipelago  of  the  Ra- 
dack  and  iUlick  islands  (or  the  Mar. 
shal  islands*  as  they  are  sometimes 
called)*  extending  over  a  space  of  four 
or  five  hundred  miles,  not  a  stone  or 
fragment  of  a  rock  is  to  be  seen  other 
than  coral ;  ail  the  old  hinds,  with  their 
hard  rocks,  have  disappeared  beneath 
the  sea;  and  so  valuable  are  even  the 
smallest  pebbles  of  hard  rock,  that 
whenever  a  drift  tree  is  thrown  ashore 
on  one  of  the  islands,  its  roots  are  in. 
stantly  Bearched,  and  anjr  little  stones 
that  are  entangled  therein  are  carried 
to  the  chief  as  **  droits  belonging  to 
the  crown." 

The  aspect  of  these  ''atolls,*' as  ther 
are  called,  is  peculiar.  The  dark 
clear  blue  water  of  the  unfathomable 
ocean  rolls  around  them,  kept  in  lonr 
gentle  undulations  by  the  perpetual 
breath  and  impulse  of  the  trade- wind. 
This  long,  lazy  swell,  meeting  suddenly 
with  the  obstruction  of  the  steep  wall 
of  the  reef,  lifts  itself  into  vast*  wide, 
continuous  ridges  of  blue  water*  that* 
rising  higher  and  higher,  at  last  roll 
over,  and  fall  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
reef  in  broad  cataracts  of  foam.  One 
great  ring  of  snow-White  surf  thus  en- 
virons the  whole  reef-mass  except  at 
the  leeward  openings,  forming  a  well« 
marked  boundary  between  the  deep 
blue  of  the  ocean  and  the  bright  grass, 
green  water  of  the  tranquil  and  com- 
paratively shallow  lagoon  inside.  The 
tittle  islets  on  the  ring  of  reef  are  mar* 
gined  by  beaches  of  glittering  white 
sand,  covered  with  green  bushes,  and 
often  crowned  by  the  pliant  stem  and 
ffently  waving  plumes  of  the  graceful, 
feathery  cocoa-palm.  The  elements 
of  the  scene  are  few  and  simple  ;  yet 
is  ^  it  not  only  beautiful,  but  most 
impressive.  The  bright  contrast  of 
colour  seen  under  a  tropical  sun,  with 
the  clear  deep  sky  overhead  and  the 
few  piled-up  mountainous  and  sta. 
tionary  clouds,  looking  like  towers  of 
woolpacks,  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  iracific  horizon,  pleases  and  satis- 
fies  the  eye*  while  the  mind  cannot  fail 
to  be  moved  with  the  contemplation  of 
such  wonderful  results  springing  Irom 
the  appan^ntly  antagonistic,  but  really 
united*  action  of  the  great  forces  of  na. 
tore.    The  great  internal  dislnrbing 
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agencies  and  the  desirocdve  action  of 
waves  and  winds  are  together  set  at 
defiance  and  overcome  by  the  vital 
eaer^es  and  powers  of  snch  an  insignia 
cant  animal  as  a  little  polyp. 

The  high  islands  of  the  Pacific,  whe- 
ther surrounded  by  an  encircling  bar- 
rier  reef  or  not,  have  likewise  generally 
many  features  in  common.  They  rise 
into  lofty  peaks  and  ridges  in  the  in- 
tenor,  grass-grown,  but  bare  of  trees, 
from  which  radiate  many  buttress-like 
ridges,  separated  from  each  other  by 
deep  and  precipitous  ravines,  that  open 
into  valleys  as  tbe3r  proceed  towards  the 
sea.  Each  radiating  ridge  has  its  sides 
also  closely  and  deeply  furrowed  by 
rocky  glens,  that  run  straight  from  ita 
crest  on  either  side  into  the  valleys,  and 
each  ends  fre<]^uently  in  a  craggy  pro- 
montory  that  juts  into  the  sea,  with 
dark  precipices  of  black  rock  separat. 
ing  the  valleys  from  each  other.  Over 
all  the  lower  parts  of  the  ridges,  as 
well  as  in  the  depth  of  the  valleys  and 
ravines,  spread  dark,  umbrageous 
fof  ests,  while  groves  of  cocoa-palms, 
bamboos,  breadfruits,  and  the  broad, 
leafed  banana,  extend  across  the  move 
open  and  level  tracts.  Under  these 
trees  the  inhabitants  build  their  huts, 
cultivate  their  gardens,  and  lead  their 
simple  and  light-hearted  lives.  If  such 
an  island  have  an  encircling  reef,  the 
lagoon  between  it  and  the  land  forms  a 
tranquil  sea-lake  or  natural  harbour,  in 
which  the  natives  may  disport  them- 
selves,  while  as  the  reef  often  closes  in 
upon  the  land,  and  cuts  this  off  where 
the  precipitous  dividing  ridges  that 
bound  each  valley  strike  into  the  sea, 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  adja- 
cent valleys  have  no  easy  method  of 
communication  either  by  land  or  water, 
and  are  thus  apt  to  form  isolated  dis- 
tricts, the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
often  at  enmity  with  each  other. 

The  lofty  and  often  inaccessible  in- 
teriors  of  these  islands  are  but  rarely 
visited,  and  frequently  but  little  known 
by  the  careless  inhabitants  of  the  coast. 
Instances  are  recorded  by  Mr.  Darwin 
and  others,  of  men  guilty  perhaps  of 
some  crime,  or  obnoxious  to  the  re- 
venge of  some  enemy,  or  perhaps  urged 
only  by  the  moodv  impulses  of  that 
melancholy  and  misanthropic  disposi* 
tion  which  drives  some  men  of  all  na- 
tions and  ases  to  prey  upon  their  own 
hearts  in  solitude,  having  taken  to  lead 
wild  lives  in  the  recesses  of  the  moun. 
tainsb  and  having  thus  passed  year^ 


never  seen,  save  at  a  distance  by  some 
stvay  wanderev  firom  the  coast. 

We  have  seen  that  throo^nt  large 
tracts  of  the  Pacific  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  great  tracts  of  land  have 
sunk  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has 
occurred  to  us  sometimes  to  speco^ 
late  on  the  extent  to  which  this  de- 
pression has  been  carried,  the  time  it 
has  occupied,  and  how  far  this  geolo- 
gical  agency  may  have  an  ethnol(^ical 
bearing  or  connexion.  Instances  axe 
not  wholly  wanting  of  purely  aroheo- 
logical  facts  which  would  lead  us  to  ask 
whether  some  of  the  present  islands 
have  not  once  formed  parts  of  larger 
lands  occupied  by  people  of  a  higher 
civilisation,  and  acquainted  with  mose 
of  the  arts  of  life.  Snch  instances  are 
the  large  grotesque  statues  found  by 
Captain  Cook  upon  Easter  IsUnd, 
carved  out  of  hard  lava  rock,  and  of  a 
colossal  size,  utterly  beyond  any  ap- 
parent means  of  workmanship  pos* 
sened  by  the  inhabitants  then,  and 
mysterious  to  them  as  to  Cook  in  all 
that  respects  the  time  and  mode  of 
their  production.  In  the  opposite 
comer  of  the  Pacific  again,  in  the  is- 
land of  Tinian,  which  was  uninhabited 
when  visited  by  our  illustrious  navi- 
gator, he  found  temples  carved  out  of 
tne  solid  rock,  supported  by  columns 
and  pillars  of  cut  and  ornamented 
stone.  We  remember  seeing  in  the 
columns  of  the  DaUiy  News,  some  years 
ago,  a  letter  from  a  naval  officer  who 
had  lately  visited  Pitcaim's  Island, 
giving  an  account  of  a  visit  he  had 
paid,  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the 
inhabitants,  to  some  almost  inaccessi- 
ble precipices  on  the  sea  shore,  where 
landing  from  a  boat  or  a  canoe 
was  utteriy  impossible.  These  preci- 
pices, thus  overhanging  a  wild  and  so- 
litary sea,  he  described  as  graven  with 
strange  characters  and  marks,  appa- 
rently  symbols  or  hieroglyphics,  evi- 
dently carved  by  the  hand  of  man.  He 
professed  himself  utterly  puzzled  to 
account  for  the  meaning  or  object  of 
their  existence,  or  bow  they  could  have 
been  cut.  If,  however,  we  suppose 
Easter  Island  to  have  been  once  the 
summit  of  a  green  swelling  mountain* 
rising  from  a  land  now  buried  deep 
below  the  sea,  it  becomes  easy  to  un- 
derstand how  *'  priests  or  scribes*'  may 
have  gone  up  to  carve  upon  the  lofty 
rock,  conspicuous  to  the  people  below^ 
inscriptions  which  now  can  be  rarely 
visible  to  mortal  eye. 
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Ifveii  as  the  present  isiands  and  is. 
lets  are  Irat  the  landmarks  and  mo- 
mnnents  of  much  krger  islands,  or 
even  ef  a  once  great  continent  per. 
liape»  that  spread  OTer  the  space  now 
oocnfued  bj  ocean,  may  not  tne  people 
that  inhabit  those  islands,  a  people  so 
peculiarfyet  so  widely  spread,  so  si. 
nilar^  yet  so  ntterly  separated,  may 
they  not  also  be  the  relics  and  the  mo- 
mmente  of  some  moro  mighty  and 
more  numerous  race  that  inhabited  the 
snbmerfled  continent  or  the  larger  and 
more  dosely  neighbouring  islands  of 
thepast? 

Whatever  trath  may  lie  hidden  under 
snch  dream-like  musings,  no  one,  we 
think,  can  be  insensible  to  the  interest 
exdted  by  Folynesiaand  its  inhabitants. 
Early  navigators,  shipwrecked  sat* 
lors,  |p«Te  and  reverend  missionaries, 
adenufic  travellers,  hamm.scarum  ad. 
Tenturers,  and  whalinff  captains  and 
doctors,  and  last  not  feast,  governors 
of  colonies,  have  all  been  charmed  or 
interested  by  this  great  region  of  the 
earth,  and  have  all  given  excellent, 
and  some  unrivalled,  contributions  to 
onr  knowledge  respecting  it. 

Sir  Geom  Grey,  late  Grovemor-tn. 
Chief  of  New  Zecdand,  is  a  very  re- 
markable man,  and  one  of  whom  we 
expeet  to  hear  more  in  the  future,  and 
pfobaUy  in  scenes  more  neaiiy  neigh- 
iMNiring  to  us.     He  had  barely  com- 

Eletedhb  military  education  at  Sand- 
urst  (we  are  not  sure  if  we  are 
correet  in  that  locality)  when,  with  a 
feUow-stodent,  Lieutenant  Lushington, 
he  projected  an  expedition  to  the  north- 
wrest  coast  of  Australia,  proposing  to 
penetrate  from  that  direction  right 
across  the  country.  In  this  they  failed 
^regioosly,  as  any  one  must  have  an- 
ticipated who  was  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  that  country.  Australia 
is  not  like  Europe,  but  like  Africa ; 
and  what  they  attempted  could  only  be 
paralleled  in  our  part  of  the  world  by 
an  expedition  to  land  on  the  coast 
south  of  Morocco,  and  ride  across  the 
desert  of  Sahara  to  Tripoli  and  Egypt. 
Captain  Grey  was  wounded  in  a  con- 
test with  the  natives ;  and,  after  pene«- 
tratin^  a  little  way,  they  had  to  return 
to  their  vessel.  He  then  went  to  Swan 
Kiver,  and  made  an  expedition  along 
the  coast  in  two  open  whale-boats,  got 
wrecked  some  three  hundred  miles  to 
the  northward,  and  had  to  walk  back 
through  the  desert,  without  food,  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  distance,  for  either 


himself  or  his  men.  One  poor  young 
fellow,  a  volunteer  from  the  colony, 
died  of  hunger  and  exhaustion  by  the 
way.  While  in  Swan  River,  Captain 
Grey  made  himself  master  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  habits  and  customs  of 
the  natives  ;  and  published,  beside  his 
more  formal  travels,  a  very  interesting 
comparative  vocabularv  of  the  Austra- 
lian languages.  In  all  this  he  showed 
great  energy,  power  of  mind,  and  de- 
termination of  character ;  and,  though 
his  enthusiasm  often  led  him  into  diffi- 
culties, yet  he  ever  exerted  himself 
heartily  and  for  the  most  part  effec- 
tually to  extricate  himself  and  his  fol- 
lowers from  their  consequences.  AfVer 
spending  some  time  at  King  George's 
Sound,  he  was  made  Governor  of 
South  Australia,  whence  he  was  ro- 
moved  to  Kew  Zealand,  when  that 
colon)r  seemed  to  be  entangled  in  many 
complicated  evils.  That  she  has  sur- 
mounted these  we  cannot  avoid  attri- 
buting in  great  measure  to  the  vigour 
and  wisdom  of  her  governor. 

We  never  happened  even  to  see  Sir 
George  Grey,  though  we  have  heard 
much  of  him  both  from  Swan  River 
and  South  Australia.  He  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  popular  man.-.probably 
his  temper  may  be  g^rave  and  his  man- 
ners reserved.  We  did  not  abstractedly 
approve  of  many  of  his  acts  as  Gover- 
nor of  New  Zealand,  but  perhaps  those 
acts  may  have  been  made  necessary  or 
expedient  by  circumstances.  However 
that  ma^  be,  we  cannot  but  recognise 
the  merits  of  a  man  who  does  what  he 
has  done,  throughout  a  career,  where  he 
has  had  himself,  and  for  the  most  part 
himself  alone,  to  depend  on.  We  be- 
lieve we  are  correct  in  saying  that  he 
is  not  a  relative — he  is  certainly  not  a 
near  or  a  close  one — of  our  Earl  Grey 
and  our  Sir  George  at  home.  We  do 
not  like  him  the  worse  on  that  ac- 
count. 

One  most  meritorious  line  of  con- 
duct he  has  pursued  is,  that  wherever 
he  has  been,  he  has  always  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  resour- 
ces of  the  country,  and  the  character 
and  language  of  the  people  he  has  had 
to  deal  with,  and  has  not  shown  him- 
self backward  in  communicating  the 
results  of  his  labours  to  the  public.  He 
is  evidently  an  earnest  man,  not  given 
to  affectation,  not  afflicted  with  mock 
modesty,  and  ready  to  speak  plainly 
and  sincerely  of  that  which  he  has 
seen  or  that  which  he  has  done*    That 
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this  has  been  work  of  no  ofdtnaiy  cha- 
racter we  shall  show  bj  extracting  the 
commencement  of  his  preface  to  his 
last  publication  on  Polynesian  my. 
thology : — 

**  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1845,  I 
WM  suddenly  and  unexpecUy  required  by 
the  British  Government  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  New  Zealand,  and  shortly  after- 
wards received  the  appointment  of  Governor- 
in-Chief  of  those  islands. 

**  When  I  arrired  in  them,  I  (bund  her 
Majesty's  native  subjects  engaged  in  hosti- 
Uttea  with  the  Queen's  Iroopsi  against  whom 
they  had  up  to  that  time  contended  with 
considerable  success;  so  much  discontent 
also  prevailed  generally  amongst  the  native 
population,  that,  where  disturbances  had  not 
yet  taken  place,  there  was  too  much  reason 
to  apprehend  they  would  soon  break  out,  as 
they  shortly  afterwards  did,  in  several  parts 
t>f  the  islands. 

'*  I  soon  perceived  that  I  oonld  neither 
successfully  govern,  nor  hope  to  conciliate,  a 
numerous  and  turbulent  people,  with  whose 
languageii  manners,  customs,  religion,  and 
modes  of  thought,  I  was  quite  unacquainted. 
In  order  to  redress  their  grievanoes,  and  ap- 
ply remedies,  which  would  neither  wound 
their  feelings  nor  militate  against  their  pre- 
judices, it  was  necessary  that  I  should  be 
able  thoroughly  to  understand  theb  com- 
plaints ;  and,  to  win  their  confidence  and 
regard,  it  was  also  requisite  that  I  should  be 
able  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  patiently 
to  listen  to  the  tales  of  their  wrongs  or  suf- 
lerings,  and,  even  if  I  could  not  assist  them, 
to  give  them  a  kind  replj,  couched  in  such 
terms  as  should  leave  no  doubt  on  their 
minds  that  I  dearlv  understood  and  felt  for 
them,  and  was  reaUy  well  disposed  towards 
them. 

**  Although  furnished  with  some  very  able 
faiterpreters,  who  gave  me  assistance  of  the 
most  friendly  nature,  I  soon  found  that  even 
with  theur  aid  I  could  still  only  very  imper- 
fectly perform  my  duties.  I  could  not  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places  have  an  interpre- 
ter by  my  side )  and  thence  often  when  way- 
laid by  some  suitor,  who  bad,  perhaps,  tra- 
velled two  or  three  hundred  miles  to  lay  be- 
fore me  the  tale  of  his  or  her  grievances,  I  . 
was  compelled  to  pass  on  without  listeuing, 
and  to  witness  with  pain  an  expression  of 
sorrow  and  keenly  disappointed  hope  cloud 
over  features  which  the  moment  before  were 
bright  with  gladness,  that  the  opportunity 
so  anxiously  looked  for  had  at  lei4^  been 
secured. 

**  Again,  I  found  that  any  tale  of  sorrow 
or  suffering,  passing  through  the  medium  of 
an  interpreter,  fell  much  more  coldly  on  my 
ear  than  what  it  would  have  done  had  the 
person  interested  addressed  the  tale  direct  to 
myself;  and  in  like  manner  an  answer  de- 
livered through  the  intervention  of  a  third 
penoD,  appeared  to  leavo  a  verr  different 


impression  upon  the  soHor  from  what  it  would 
have  had  coming  direct  from  the  Uft  of  thb 
governor  of  the  country.  Moreover,  this 
mode  of  communication  through  a  third  per- 
son was  so  cumbrous  and  slow,  that,  in  or- 
der to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  time  thus 
occasioned,  it  became  necessary  for  the  In- 
terpreters to  compress  the  substance  of  the 
representations  made  to  ffle,  as  also  of  my 
own  replies,  into  the  fewest  words  possible; 
and  as  this  had  in  each  instanos  to  be  dona 
hurriedly,  and  at  the  moment,  there  was  na* 
son  to  fear  that  much  that  was  material  t^ 
enable  me  fully  to  understand  the  qnestioa 
brought  before  me,  or  the  suitor  to  compre- 
hend my  replj,  might  be  linintentionalij 
omitted.  Lastly,  I. had  on  several  occasions 
reason  to  believe  tliat  a  native  hesitated  to 
State  facta,  or  to  express  feelings  and  wishes, 
to  an  interpreter,  which  he  would  roost  glad- 
ly have  done  to  the  governor,  could  he  havs 
addressed  him  direct 

**  Thsss  reasons,  and  others  of  eqnsl  fon^ 
made  me  fed  it  to  be  my  dn^to  make  my- 
self acqaaittled,  with  the  least  psssiblo  do- 
lay,  with  the  language  of  the  New  Zealaud- 
ers,  as  also  with  their  manners,  customs,  and 
prejudices.  But  X  soon  found  that  this  was 
a  far  more  difficult  matter  than  I  had  at 
first  supposed.  The  language  of  the  New 
2eaIanUers  is  a  very  difficult  one  to  under- 
stand thoroughly :  there  was  then  no  dic- 
tionary of  it  published  (unless  a  vocabnlary 
ean  be  so  called) ;  there  were  no  books  pub- 
liriied  in  the  language,  wliieh  would  enable 
me  to  study  its  oonstruotran ;  It  varied  alto-^ 
gether  in  form  from  any  of  the  ancient  or 
modem  languages  whfch  I  knew ;  and  my 
thoughts  and  time  were  so  occupied  with  the 
cares  of  the  government  of  a  country  then 
pressed  upon  by  may  difficulties,  and  with 
a  formidable  rebellion  raging  in  It,  that  I 
could  find  but  very  few  hours  to  devote  to 
the  acquisition  of  an  unwritten  and  difficult 
language.  I,  however,  did  my  best,  and 
eheerfidlj  devoted  all  my  spare  momeots  to 
a  task,  the  acoompUshmsnt  of  whkh  was  ao- 
sary  to  enaUe  mo  to  perform  properly  every 
duty  to  my  country  and  to  the  people  1  was 
appointed  to  govern. 

"  Soon,  however,  a  new  and  quite  unex- 
pected difficulty  presented  itself.  On  the 
side  of  the  rebel  party  were  engaged,  either 
openly  or  covertly,  some  of  the  oldest,  least 
civilised,  and  most  influential  chiefe  In  the 
isknds.  With  them  I  had  either  personally, 
or  by  written  communicatiotts,  to  discuss 
questions  which  involved  peaoe  or  war,  and 
on  which  the  whole  future  of  the  islands  and 
of  the  native  race  depended ;  so  that  it  was 
in  the  highest  degree  essential  that  I  should 
fully  and  entirely  oomprefaeod  their  thoughts 
and  intentions,  and  that  they  should  not  in 
any  way  misunderstand  the  nature  of  the 
QUgagctnents  into  which  I  entered  with  them. 

*'  To  my  surprise,  however,  1  found  that 
these  chi^a,  either  in  their  speeches  to  me, 
or  in  thdr  lettecS)  fivqucatly  qootedi  In  eat* 
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pibauifkMi  of  tiMir  ▼iewB  and  inteDliona,  frag- 
ncots  of  aiicieDt  poenu  or  proverin,  4)r  miule 
aDasions  whidi  Rssted  on  an  ancient  tyttem 
of  mjibologx;  and  althongh  it  was  clear 
that  the  most  important  parts  of  tbeir  com- 
mnoicatioas  were  embodied  in  these  fi^ura* 
tive  fonaa,  the  interpreters  wen  quita  at  fault, 
ihcj  could  then  rare) j  (if  ever)  translate 
the  poems  or  explain  the  allusions,  and  there 
waa  DO  pobltcatioo  in  existence  wbiefa  threw 
aay  light  upon  tliese  subjects,  or  which  gave 
tbe  BManiag  of  the  great  maas  of  the  words 
which  the  satiTea,  upon  such  occasions, 
use  of;  so  that  I  waa  compelled  to 
mjsdtf  with  a  short  general  sUte- 
BMOt  of  what  some  other  natire  believed 
that  the  writer  oi  the  lettar  Intended  to 
conre^  as  his  meaning  by  the  fragment 
of  the  poem  he  had  quoted,  or  by  the  alln- 
lioita  be  had  made.  I  should  add,  thateven 
the  great  majority  of  the  young  Christian 
aatives  were  quite  as  much  at  hm\t  on  these 
sobjeclaB  as  were  the  European  hiterpreten. 

**  €3early,  however,  I  coaM  not,  as  Go- 
▼emor  of  tbe  country,  permit  bo  dose  a  veil 
to  remain  drawn  between  myself  and  the 
aged  and  influential  chie&,  whom  it  was  my 
dnty  to  attach  to  British  hiterests  and  to  the 
British  race— whoas  regaid  and  confidence,  ss 
■Isa  that  of  their  tribes,  It  was  my  destae  to 
•eenre,  and  with  whom  H  was  neeeesary  that 
I  Aonld  hoU  the  most  unrestricted  intcr- 
eaiMfe  Only  one  thmg  could,  under  such 
dreometaacsa,  be  done,  and  that  was  to  ao- 
qitaint  myself  with  the  andsnt  language  of 
tfai  covBtiy,  to  ooHect  its  traditional  poems 
and  legead%  to  induoe  th^r  priests  to  impart 
to  me  thdr  myth<^gy,  and  to  study  their 
pro  verba.  For|mora  than  eight  years  I  de- 
^Fvted  a  great  part  of  my  available  time  to 
these  pumdts.  indeed  I  worked  at  this 
duty  in  my  spare  moments  in  every  pert  of 
the  country  I  traversed,  and  during  my  many 
Toyages  from  portion  to  portion  of  tbe  is* 
lands.  I  was  also  always. accompanied  by 
natives,  and  stUl,  at  ev^ry  possible  interval, 
parsned  my  Inquiries  bito  these  subjects. 
Once,  when  I  had  with  great  pains  amassed 
a  .large  moss  of  materiids  to  aid  me  in  my 
studies,  the  Government  House  was  destroy-* 
ed  by  tn,  and  with  it  were  burnt  the  mate- 
liab  I  had  so  collected,  and  thus  I  wss  left 
to  ooramenoe  again  my  difficult  and  weary- 


*'  The  ultimate  result,  however,  was,  that 
I  acquired  a  great  amount  of  inlbrmatlon  on 
these  subjects,  and  collected  a  large  mass  of 
materiali,  which  was,  however,  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  wars  acquired,  in  a 
Tery  scattered  state — fbr  different  portions 
of  the  same  poem  or  legend  were  often  col- 
iMled  from  different  natives,  in  very  distant 
parts  of  the  country ;  long  intervals  of  tlme^ 
abo,  frequently  elapsed  after  I  had  obtdned 
onepart  of  a  poem  or  legend,  before  I  could 
find  a  native  aocuntely  acquainted  with  an- 
other portion  of  It;  consequently  the  frag- 
tnoHi  that  obtahMd  wen  scatterad  tbfougli 


different  note-boolcs,  and,  before  they  could 
be  given  to  the  public,  required  to  be  care- 
fully arranged  and  re-writtcn,  and,  what  was 
still  more  diificult  (whether  viewed  in  refo- 
rence  to  the  real  difficulty  of  fairly  trans- 
lating the  ancient  language  in  which  they 
were  composed,  or  my  many  public  duties). 
It  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  traui»- 
lated. 

**  Having,  howerer,  with  much  toll  ac- 
quired information  which  I  found  so  uaefol 
to  myself,  I  felt  unvrilling  that  the  result  of 
my  laboofB  should  be  lost  to  thoae  whose 
duty  it  may  be  hereafter  to  deal  with  the 
natives  of  New  Zealand ;  and  I,  therefore, 
undertook  a  new  task,  which  I  have  often, 
very  often,  been  sorely  tempted  to  abandon  ; 
but  the  same  sense  of  duty  which  made  me 
originally  enter  upon  the  study  of  the  native 
language  has  enabled  me  to  persevere  up  to 
the  present  period,  when  I  have  alrx^ady 
published  one  large  volume  in  the  native 
language,  containing  a  very  extensive  col- 
lection of  tbe  ancient  traditional  poems,  re- 
ligious chants  and  songs  of  the  Maori  race, 
and  I  now  present  to  the  European  reader  a 
translation  of  the  principal  portion  <tf  their 
ancient  mythology,  and  of  some  of  their 
most  interesting  legend;}." — Preface,pp.iil-x. 

The  book  thas  laboriously  compiled 
and  translated,  we  have  read  with  un- 
hbated  interest  from  beginning  to  end. 
It  18  true  that,  as  Sir  Geo,  Grey  himself 
remarks,  the  stories  and  traditions  are 
oflen  puerile  and  absurd,  but  not  more 
puerile  or  more  absurd  than  the  stories 
and  traditional  mythology  of  our  own 
ancestors,  whether  Celtic  or  Saxon,  or 
than  those  handed  down  to  us  from  the 
old  Gre^  and  Komans.  To  the  lat- 
ter especially  we  have  become  recon. 
ciled  from  having  had  them  taught  us 
from  our  boyh^  as  carefully  as  ii' 
they  had  still  been  part  of  our  faith, 
and  from  their  being  embalmed  in  all 
tbe  graces  of  diction  and  elegance, 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  language  by 
the  most  famous  poets  of  the  world. 
1£,  however,  the  mythological  stories 
of  Homer,  and  Ilcsiod,  and  Esdiylus, 
or  of  VireU  and  Ovid,  were  to  be  sim« 
ply  translated  into  ordinary  prose  even 
as  they  now  stand,  an  educated  man 
who  had  never  heard  of  them  before 
(supposing  you  could  find  such  a  per- 
son)  would  be  moved  to  laughter  by 
their  silliness,  instead  of  being  awed 
by  their  sublimity  or  pleased  by  their 
beauty.  Still  more  would  this  have 
been  the  case  if  we  could  have  had  the 
old  orieinal  stories  of  the  people,  be« 
fore  they  had  passed  through  the 
alembic  of  the  noet's  brain.  The  dim 
old  gods  of  Ethiopia  and  their  rebel« 
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Hmis  progeny,  who  made  their  heftTen 
on  Olympus,  are  all  mere  overerown 
children,  kissing  or  scratching,  loving 
or  fighting,  feasting  or  quarrelling,  as 
the  humour  takes  them.  They  are  all 
human  beings  endowed  with  sujperna* 
tural  powers,  which  seem  sometimes  to 
fail  them  just  when  they  are  most 
wanted  and  most  likely  to  be  called 
into  play.  The  whole  heathen  my. 
thology  IS,  in  fact,  a  jumble  of  incoiw 
sistency  and  nonsense,  with  a  mix. 
ture  of  something  worse,  to  which 
really  that  of  the  Polynesian,  as  given 
us  by  Sir  George  Grey,  seems  quite  re- 
spectable by  contrast. 

It  is  true  that  now  and  then  we  catch 
the  traces  of  something  more  rational 
that  would  appear  to  be  dimly  symbol- 
ised, as  in  the  story  of  Chronos  (Sa- 
turn), or  Time,  eating  his  own  chil< 
dren ;  but  these  instances  are  rare  and 
obscure,  and  contain  nothing  very 
wonderful  when  their  mystery  is  ex- 
plained.  Against  the  ordinary  run  of 
the  heathen  mythology,  we  would  back 
the  following  one  given  us  by  Sir 
George  Grey  ;-— 

'*Men  had  but  one  pair  of  primitivie 
ancestors;  they  sprang  from  the  vast 
heaven  that  exists  above  us,  and  from  the 
earth  which  lies  beneath  us.  According 
to  the  traditions  of  our  race,  Rang!  and 
Papa,  or  Ueaven  and  Earth,  were  the 
source  from  which,  in  the  hegioning,  all 
things  originated.  Darkness  then  rested 
upon  the  heaven  and  upon  the  earth,  and 
they  still  both  dave  together,  for  they  had 
not  yet  been  rent  apart ;  and  the  children 
th^  had  begotten  were  ever  thinking 
amongst  themselves  what  might  be  the  dif- 
ftnence  between  darkness  and  light;  they 
knew  that  beings  had  multiplied  and  in- 
creased, and  jet  light  had  never  broken 
upon  them,  but  it  ever  continued  dark. 
Hence  these  sayings  are  found  in  our  an- 
cient religious  services:  *  There  was  dark« 
nessfroDL  the  first  division  of  time,  unto  the 
tenth,  to  the  hundredth,  to  the  thousandth,' 
that  is,  for  a  vast  space  of  time ;  and  these 
divisions  of  times  were  considered  as  beings, 
and  were  each  termed  a  Po ;  and  on  their 
account  there  was  as  yet  no  world  with  its 
bright  light,  but  darkness  only  for  the 
Ijeings  which  existed. 

**  At  last  the  beings  who  had  been  begot* 
ten  by  Heaven  and  Earth,  worn  out  by  the 
continued  darkness,  consulted  amongst 
themselves,  saying,  *  Let  us  now  determine 
what  wo  AonM  do  with  Rangi  and  Papa, 
wbetlwr  it  would  be  better  to  abiy  them  or 
to  rend  them  apart.  Then  spoke  Turaatau- 
engBr  tha  Aereest  of  the  children  of  Heavan 
*M  Jlaith,  ^It  ia  well,  let  at  slay  them.* 


''Then  spake  Tanennahuts,  the  father  of 
forests  and  of  all  things  that  inhabit  them, 
or  that  are  constructed  from  trees,  'Nay, 
not  so.  It  is  better  to  rend  Uiem  apart,  and 
to  let  the  heaven  stand  far  above  us,  and  the 
earth  lie  under  our  feet  Let  the  sky  be- 
come as  a  stranger  to  us,  but  the  earth  re- 
main dose  to  us  as  our  nursing  mother.' 

'*  The  brothers  all  consented  to  this  pro- 
posal, with  the  exception  of  Tawhiri-ma- 
tea,  the  father  of  winds  and  stinrnis,  and  ha, 
fearing  that  his  kingdom  was  about  to  be 
overthrown,  grieved  greatly  at  the  thought 
of  his  parents  being  torn  apart  Five  of 
the  brothers  willingly  consented  to  the  aepa-> 
ration  of  their  parents,  but  one  of  them  would 
not  agree  to  it 

*^  Hence,  also,  these  sayings  of  old  are 
found  in  our  prayers,  *  Darkness,  darkneal^ 
light,  light,  the  seeking,  the  searohing.  In 
chaos,  in  chaos  ;*  these  signified  the  way  in 
which  the  offspring  of  heaven  and  earth 
sought  for  some  mode  of  dealing  with  thair 
parents,  so  that  human  beings  might  In- 
crease and  live. 

*'  So^  also,  these  sa3rings  of  old  time,  <  The 
multitude^  the  length,*  signified  the  multi- 
tude of  the  thoughts  of  the  children  of  Hea^ 
yen  and  Earth,  and  the  length  of  time  they 
eonsidered  whether  they  should  slay  thehr 
parents,  that  human  beings  might  be  called 
into  existence;  for  it  was  in  this  manner 
that  they  talked  and  conaulted  amoi^ 
themselves. 

'^  But  at  length  their  plans  having  been 
agreed  on,  lo,  Bongo-raa-^ane,  the  god  and 
fiither  of  the  cultivated  food  of  man,  rises  up^ 
that  he  may  rend  apart  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  ;  he  stroggles,  but  lie  rends  them  not 
apart.  Lo,  next,  Tangaroa,  the  god  and 
ihther  of  fish  and  reptUes^  rises  up,  that  be 
may  rend  apart  the  heavens  and  the  earth ; 
he  also  struggles,  but  he  rends  them  not 
apart  Lo,  next,  Haumia-tikitiki,  the  god 
and  father  of  the  food  of  man  which  springa 
without  cultivation,  rises  up  and  atruggles^ 
but  ineffectually.  Lo,  then,  Tu-matauenga, 
the  god  and  father  of  fierce  Imman  beings^ 
rises  up  and  struggles,  but  he,  too,  fails  in 
his  efibrts.  Then,  at  last,  slowly  uprisce 
Tane-mahnta,  the  god  and  father  of  forests, 
of  birds,  and  of  insects,  and  he  struggles  with 
his  parents ;  in  vain  he  strives  to  rend  them 
apart  with  his  hands  and  arms.  Lo,  he 
pauses ;  his  head  is  now  firmly  planted  on 
his  mother  the  earth,  his  feet  he  raises  up 
and  rests  against  his  father  the  skies»  he 
strains  his  back  and  limbs  with  mighty  ef- 
fort Now  are  rent  apart  Bang!  and  Papa, 
and  with  cries  and  groans  of  wo  they  shriek 
aloud,  *  Whereibre  slay  you  thus  your  pa- 
rents? Why  commit  you  so  dreadful  a 
crime  as  to  shiy  us,  as  to  rend  your  parenta 
apart  ?  But  Tane«mahuta  pauses  not,  ha 
regards  not  their  shrieks  and  cries ;  far,  far 
beneath  him  he  presses  down  tlie  earth ;  far, 
far  above  him  he  thrusts  up  the  sky, 
**  Henoe  these  say inga  of  eUsa  tim%  '  It 
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wastbeileree  ^xntftiog  UTttUi  which  tore 
the  beam  ftom  the  earth,  lo  that  they  w«n 
not  i^Mtrt,  anddazkiMsa  waa  made  nuuiifest, 
mad  wo  waa  the  fight* 

''Ko  aoooer  vaa  hearea  not  from  earth 
than  Che  mnltitnda  of  hnmaa  beinga  were 
dtooevered  wtumi  they  had  begotten,  and 
who  had  hitherto  lain  ooncealed  between  tiia 
bodies  of  Rangi  md  Papa. 

"  Then,  alao,  there  arose  in  the  breast  of 
Tawbifi-nu^tea,  the  god  and  father  of  winda 
and  stonna,  a  fieree  deeire  to  wage  war  with 
hi8brothen»  beeaose  theyliad  rent  apart 
their  eonunoa  pannta.  He  from  the  lint 
had  fsfuaed  to  ooneent  to  his  mother  being 
torn  from  her  lord  and  ddMren ;  it  was  his 
bcotbers  ahme  that  wished  for  this  separa* 
tkn,  and  desired  that  FlBp»-ta-»-nakii,  or 
the  Earth  alooe^  should  be  left  aa  a  parent 
fcrthem. 

**  Thegodof  hnrricancB  and  storms  dreads 
alio  that  the  woild  shooU  become  too  fair 
nd  beaatiftil,  ao  be  rises,  foUows  his  father 
to  the  raalma  above^  and  himles  to  the  shel- 
tered hollows  in  the  boondlem  skies;  there 
he  bidee  and  eUngSy  and,  neetling  in  thie  pbce 
of  leet,  he  oonsnlta  loiig  with  his  parent,  and 
as  the  vaat  Haaren  listens  to  the  soggestions 
ef  TswUri-ma-tea,  thonghts  and  plans  are 
fonned  hi  hie  brust,  and  Tawhiri-ma-tea 
aboiroderstands  what  he  ahonld  do.  Then 
by  himeelf  and  the  vast  Heaven  were  begot- 
tan  his  nnmeroos  brood,  and  they  npidly 
iocraued  and  grew.  Tawhiri-ma-tea  de- 
epetcfaee  one  of  them  to  the  westward,  and 
OM  to  the  aonthward,  and  one  to  the  east- 
ward, and  one  to  the  northward ;  and  he 
gives  corresponding  names  to  himself  and  to 
hie  pn^eny,  the  mighty  winds. 

^  He  next  sends  forth  fierce  sqnalls,  whirl- 
'Winds,  dense  clouds,  massy  doads,  daric 
clMids,  glooroy  thiclc  cloods,  fiery  clouds, 
clouds  which  precede  hurricanes,  clouds  of 
^!Fj  bbdc,  clooda  reflecting  glowing  red 
hght,  clooda  wildly  drifting  from  all  quar- 
ten,  and  wildly  bunting,  dooda  of  thunder 
Moms,  and  clouds  hurriedly  flying.  In  the 
midst  of  these  Tawhiri-ma-tea  himself  sweeps 
wildly  on.  Alasl  alas!  then  rages  the 
fiwoe  hnrricane;  and  whilst  Tane-mahuta 
end  his  gigantic  forests  still  stand,  nncon- 
>cieas  and  unsuspecting,  the  blast  of  the 
mouth  of  Tawhiri-ma-tea  smites  them,  the 
gigantic  trees  are  snapt  off  right  in  the  mid- 
dle; alas!  alas  I  they  are  rent  to  atoms, 
^■abed  to  the  earth,  with  boughsand  branches 
torn  and  scattered,  and  lying  on  the  eartli, 
trtes  and  branches  all  alike  left  for  the  in- 
M<^  for  the  grub,  and  for  loathsome  rotten* 
neM. 

'*Vrom  the  forests  and  their  inhabitants, 
Tiwhiii-ma-tea  next  swoops  down  upon  the 
seat,  sad  lashes  hi  Us  wrath  the  ocean.  Ah ! 
^h  I  waves  steep  as  clifla  arise,  whose  sum- 
B)iU  are  so  lofty  that  to  look  from  them 
^^^  make  the  beholder  giddy ;  these  soon 
^dy  ui  whirlpools,  and  Tangaroa,  the  god 
^  occaa,  and  father  of  all  that  dwell  tfaemn, 


fliei affrighted  throng  his  seas;  bnt  bafbi« 
he  fled,  his  children  oonsulted  together  how 
they  might  secure  tbeur  safety,  for  Taogaroa 
had  b<^otten  Punga,  and  be  bad  begotten 
two  children,  Ika-tere,  the  father  of  fish,  and 
Tu-te-wehiwehi,  or  Tu-te-wanawana,  the 
father  of  reptiles. 

"  When  Tangaroa  fled  for  safety  to  the 
ocean,  then  Tu-te-wehiwehi  and  Ika-tere^ 
and  their  children,  disputed  together  as  to 
what  they  should  do  to  escape  firom  the 
atorms,  and  Tu*te-wehiwefai  and  his  party 
cried  aloud,  '  Let  us  fly  inland ;'  but  Ika- 
tere  and  his  party  cried  aloud,  *  Let  us  fly  to 
the  sea.*  Some  would  not  obey  one  order, 
some  would  not  obey  the  other,  and  they  es- 
caped in  two  parties :  the  party  of  Tu-te« 
wehiwehi,  or  the  reptiles  hid  themselves 
ashore :  the  party  of  Punga  rushed  to  the 
sea.  This  is  what,  in  our  andent  religions 
services,  is  called  the  separation  cf  Ta-whiri* 
ma-tea. 

**  Hence  these  traditions  have  been  handed 
down : — *  Ika-tere,  the  flither  of  things  which 
inhabit  water,  cried  akmd  to  IVi-te- wehiwehi, 
'  Ho,  ho,  let  us  all  escape  to  the  sea.' 

"  But  Tu-te-wehiwehi  shouted  in  answer, 
'  Nay,  nay,  let  us  rather  fly  inhmd.' 

**  Then  Ika-tere  warned  him,  saying, '  Fly 
inland,  then ;  and  the  fate  of  you  and  your 
race  will  be,  that  when  they  catch  yon,  be- 
fore you  are  cooked,  they  will  singe  off  your 
acales  over  a  llgted  wisp  of  dry  fern.' 

"  Bat  Tu-te-wehiwdii  answered  him,  lay- 
ing, '  Seek  safety,  then,  in  the  sea ;  and  the 
future  fate  of  your  race  wiU  be,  that  when 
they  serve  out  little  baskets  of  cooked  vege- 
table food  to  each  person,  yon  will  be  laid 
upon  the  top  of  the  food  to  give  a  relish  to  it* 

"  Then  without  delay  these  two  races  of 
beings  separated.  The  fish  fled  in  confusion 
to  the  sea,  the  reptiles  sought  safbty  in  the 
forests  and  scrubs. 

**  Tangaroa,  enraged  at  some  of  his  chil« 
dren  deserting  him,  and,  being  sheltered  by 
the  god  of  the  forests  on  dry  land,  has  ever 
since  waged  war  on  his  brother  Tane^  who, 
in  return,  has  waged  war  against  him«**— pp. 
^-15. 

The  sort  of  dim  and  misty  sublimity 
with  which  this  passage  begins,  and 
the  sudden  allusion  to  the  every-day 
meals  of  the  people,  which  seem  to  be 
the  principal  result  of  it,  is  very  cha- 
racteristic. Neither  is  there  anything 
in  Ovid  more  delicate  in  fancy  than 
the  closing  paragraph  of  this  chapter, 
a  literal  translation  into  our  rough 
tongue  of  the  mellifluous  svUables  of 
the  vowel-sounding  Polynesian  :— 

*'  Up  to  this  time  the  vast  Heaven  has 
still  ever  remained  separated  from  his  spouse, 
the  Earth.  Yet  their  mutual  love  still  con- 
tinues— the  soft  warm  siglis  of  her  loving 
bosom  still  ever  rise  up  to  him,  ascending 
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I  the  wood  J  raonnttiiifl  and  ▼allejs,  and 
men  call  theae  mists ;  and  the  vast  Heaven, 
aa  be  mourns  through  the  long  nights  his 
separation  irom  his  beloved,  dropa  freqoent 
tears  upon  her  bosom,  and  men  seeing  these, 
term  them  dew-drops."— -{k.  6. 

The  legend  of  Mani,  which  follows 
this,  is  a  very  curious  one,  and  seems 
to  have  concealed  in  it,  in  some  places, 
some  higher  and  better  meaning  than 
would  be  derived  from  the  mere  story. 
It  begins  quite  according  to  oar  poetic 
rules,  by  bursting  in  medias  re$  with- 
out any  previous  explanation  or  men« 
tion  of  who  Maui  was.  One  day  Maui 
asked  his  brothers  to  tell  him  the  place 
where  their  father  and  mother  dwelt  ? 
The  brothers  say  that  they  do  not 
know,  and  do  not  care,  and  advise  him 
not  to  trouble  himself.  He,  however, 
persists,  for  he  had  found  something 
out  after  he  was  himself  discovered  by 
his  relations.  The  tale  then  pro- 
ceeds : — 

'^  They  discovered  him  one  night  whilst 
they  were  all  dancing  in  the  great  bouse  of 
assembly.  Whilst  his  relations  were  all 
dancing  there,  they  then  found  out  who  he 
was  io  this  manner.  For  little  l^Iaui,  the 
infant,  crept  iuto  the  house,  and  went  and 
sat  behind  one  of  his  brothers,  and  hid  him- 
self, 80  when  their  mother  counted  her  chil- 
dren that  they  might  stand  up  ready  for  the 
dance,  she  said — *  One,  that*s  Maui-taka ; 
two,  that's  Maui>roto;  three,  that's  Maui- 
pae  \  four,  that':»  Maui-waho ;'  and  then  she 
saw  another,  and  cried  out,  '  Hollo,  where 
did  this  fifth  come  from  ?^  Then  little  Maui, 
the  infant,  answered,  '  Ah,  Tm  your  child, 
too.*  Then  the  old  woman  counted  them  all 
over  again,  and  said,  '  Oh,  no,  there  ought 
to  be  only  four  of  you ;  now  for  the  first 
time  Fvo  seen  you.*  Then  little  Maui  and 
his  motlier  stood  for  a  long  time  disputing 
about  this  in  the  very  middle  of  the  ranks  of 
all  the  dancers. 

**  Pit  last  she  got  angry,  and  cried  out, 
'  Come,  you  be  off  now,  out  of  the  house  at 
once ;  you  are  no  child  of  mine,  you  belong 
to  some  one  else.  Then  little  M  aui  spoke  out 
quite  boldly,  and  said,  *  Very  well,  Fd  better 
be  off,  then,  for  I  suppose,  as  you  say  it,  I 
must  be  the  child  of  some  other  person  ;  but 
indeed  I  did  think  I  was  your  child  when  I 
said  S0|  because  I  knew  I  was  bom  at  the  side 
of  the  sea,  and  was  thrown  by  you  into  the 
foam  of  the  surf,  after  you  bad  wrapped  me 
up  in  a  tuft  of  your  hair,  which  you  cut  off 
for  the  purpose ;  then  the  seaweed  formed 
aud  fashioned  me,  as,  caught  in  its  long  tan- 
gles, the  ever-hea^ng  surges  of  the  sea  rolled 
me,  folded  as  I  was  in  them,  from  side  to 
side ;  at  length  the  breezes  and  squalls  which 
blew  from  the  ocean  drifted  me  on  shore 


again,  and  the  soft  jeUy-fidi  of  the  long 
sandy  beaches  rolled  tbemselvea  round  ma 
to  protect  me;  then  agafai  myrlada  of  fliea 
alighted  on  me  to  buss  aboot  rae  and  lajF 
their  eggs,  that  maggots  might  eat  me,  and 
flocks  of  birds  ooUected  around  me  to  peck 
me  to  pieces ;  bat  at  that  laoment  apfieared 
there  also  my  great  ancestor,  Tama^nui-ki* 
te-Bangi,  and  he  saw  the  flies  and  the  birda 
collected  in  clusters  and  flocks  above  the 
jelly-fish,  and  the  old  man  ran,  aa  fiut  aa  he 
could,  and  stripped  off  the  encircling  jelly- 
fish, and  behold  within  there  lay  a  human 
being;  then  he  caught  rae  up  and  carried 
rae  to  his  hoose,  and  he  hong  no  up  ia  the 
roof  that  I  might  feel  the  warm  smoke  and 
the  heat  of  the  fire,  so  I  was  saved  alive  by 
the  kindness  of  that  ofcl  man.  At  last  I 
grew,  and  then  I  heard  of  the  fiama  of  the 
dancing  of  this  great  Hoase  of  Assembly. 
It  was  Ulst  which  brooght  me  hcra.  But 
from  the  time  I  waa  m  yoor  womb,  I  have 
heard  tha  names  of  these  your  firat-bom 
ohildren,  as  yon  have  been  csiling  them  over 
until  this  very  night,  when  I  again  beard 
yon  repeating  them.  In  proof  of  this  1  will 
now  recite  your  namsa  to  yon,  my  brothem. 
Tou  are  Maui-taha,  and  you  are  llaui-iDto, 
and  yon  are  Maai-paa,  and  yon  are  Maoi- 
waho,  and  as  for  me,  I'm  little  Mani-tho- 
baby,  and  here  I  am  sitting  before  yon.* 

"  When  his  mother,  Taranga,  heard  all 
this,  she  cried  out,  *  You  dear  little  child, 
you  are,  indeed,  my  last-bom,  the  son  of  my 
old  age,  therefore  I  now  tell  yon  your  name 
shall  be  Maui-tiki-tiki-a-Taranga,  or  Maui- 
iormed-in-the-top-knot-of-Taranga,'  and  hfi 
was  called  by  that  name.** — ^pp.  17-20. 

His  mother,  Taranm^  then  ti^Ees  him 
to  sleep  with  her,  and  treats  him  with 
peculiar  favour,  which  makes  his  bro- 
thers jealous,  and  ther  murmur  among 
themselves,  but  the  elder  says — 

"  Let  OS  take  care  that  we  are  not  like  the 
children  of  Rangi-nui  and  of  Papa-tn-a- 
nukn,  who  turned  over  in  their  minds 
thoughts  for  slaying  thdr  parents ;  four  of 
them  consented,  but  Tawhiri-ma-tea  bad 
little  desire  for  this,  for  he  loved  his  parents ; 
but  the  rest  of  his  brothere  agreed  to  slay 
them ;  afterwards  when  Tawhiri  saw  that  the 
husband  was  separated  Ui  from  his  wife, 
then  he  thought  what  it  was  his  dnty  to  do, 
and  he  fought  against  his  brothers.  Thence 
sprang  the  cause  which  led  Tn-matanenira 
to  wage  war  agamst  his  brethren  and  his 
parents,  and  now  at  last  this  contest  is  carried 
on  even  between  his  own  kindred,  so  that 
man  fights  agauist  man.** — p.  21. 

We  are  then  told  that  Taranc^a, 
though  always  present  at  night  with 
her  children,  was  never  to  be  ^und  in 
the  morning,  or  seen  during  the  day« 
and  that  Maui  is  resolved  to  disoover 
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die  meaning  of  this  mystery.  He 
therefore  one  night»  when  sho  and  all 
the  rest  are  asleep^  rifles  and  hides  her 
clothesy  her  apron  and  belt,  and  stops 
np  the  doors,  and  every  chink  of  the 
house,  so  that  it  is  kept  dark,  and  his 
mother  sleeps  on  till  broad  daylight. 
At  last,  jumping  up,  she  discovers  the 
trick,  snatches  up  a  fragment  of  an  old 
doak,  and  rushes  away.  Maui  creeps 
after  and  watches  her,  and  sees  her  lift 
up  a  bunch  of  rushes,  and  disappear 
beneath  it,  and  on  going  to  examine, 
discovers  the  mouth  of  '*&  beautiful 
open  cave,  running  quite  deep  into  the 
earth." 

Maui,  upon  this,  applies  to  his  bro- 
ther for  information  as  to  the  place 
where  their  parents  dwelt,  but  is  met 
with— . 

**  What  do  we  cars  aboat  our  father,  or 
about  our  mother  ?  Did  she  feed  us  with 
food  till  we  grew  up  to  be  men  ?  not  a  bit 
of  St.  Why,  without  doubt,  Bangi,  or  the 
hearen,  is  ov  father,  who  kindly  sent  his 
offiipring  down  to  ns ;  Hau-whenoa,  or  gen- 
tle breezes,  to  cool  the  earth  and  young 
plants ;  and  Haa-ma-ringiringi,  or  mbts,  to 
moisten  them;  and  Hau-ma-roto^roto,  or 
fine  weather,  to  make  them  grow ;  and  Toua- 
rangi,  or  rain,  to  water  them ;  and  Tomai- 
rangi,  or  dews,  to  nourish  them :  he  gave 
these  his  oflkpring  to  cause  our  food  to  grow, 
awl  then  Fapa-tu-a-nukn,  or  the  earth, 
made  her  seeds  to  spring,  and  grow  forth, 
and  provide  sustenance  for  her  children  in 
this  long-continuing  world. 

** Little  Haoi  then  answered,  'What you 
■ay  to  truly  quite  correct ;  but  such  thoughts 
and  aayiogs  would  better  become  me  than 
TOO,  for  in  the  foaming  babbles  of  the  sea 
i  was  nuxsed  and  fed;  it  would  please  me 
better  if  you  would  think  over  and  remember 
the  time  when  you  were  nursed  at  your  mo- 
therms  breast ;  it  could  not  have  been  until 
after  yon  bad  ceased  to  be  nourished  by  her 
milk  that  yon  could  have  eaten  the  kinds  of 
ibod  yon  have  mentioned ;  as  for  me,  oh ! 
my  brothers,  1  have  never  partaken  either  of 
her  milk  or  of  her  food ;  yet  I  love  her,  for 
tikis  sin^e  reason  alone — that  I  lay  in  her 
womb ;  and  because  I  love  her,  I  wish  to 
know  where  is  the  {dace  wiiere  she  and  my 
Other  dweU.'** 

We  are  then  told,  incidentally,  that 
on  his  first  appearance,  '*Atf  had 
finished  hi$ first  labour^*  which  was  to 
transform  himself  into  the  likeness  of 
all  manner  of  birds,  and  that  now  he 
assumed  the  form  of  a  most  beautiful 
pigeon,  **  at  which  his  brothers  were 
quite  delighted,  and  they  had  no  power 
left  to  do  anything  but  admire  him." 


In  this  form  he  enters  the  cave,  and 
files  along  an  immense  way,  till  ''at  last 
he  saw  a  party  of  people  sitting  under 
a  grove  of  trees,'*  and  his  mother  lying 
by  his  father,  and  he  perched  in  the 
trees  right  over  them. 

He  then  threw  down  berries  upon 
them,  and  cooed  among  the  boughs  till 
the  whole  of  the  people,  •'  chiefs  and 
common  people  alike,"  began  to  pelt 
him  with  stones.  He  allows  himself  to 
be  struck  by  a  stone  thrown  by  his  fa- 
ther, and  came  fluttering  down  and 
struggling  upon  the  ground,  and  **  they 
all  ran  to  eateh  him ;  but  lo,  the  pi- 
geon had  turned  into  a  man." 

**  Then  all  those  who  saw  him  were  fright- 
ened at  his  fierce  glaring  ej'es,  which  were  red 
as  if  painted  with  red  ochre,  and  they  said, 

*  Oh,  it  is  now  no  wonder  l^at  he  so  long 
sat  still  up  in  the  tree;  had  he  been  a  bird 
he  would  have  flown  off  long  before,  but  he 
ia  a  man:*  and  some  of  them  said,  *No, 
indeed,  rather  a  god^ust  look  at  bis  form 
and  appearance,  the  like  has  never  been  seen 
before,  since  Bang!  and  Papa-tu-a-nuku 
were  torn  apart* " 

We  then  learn  that  a  considerable 
interval  bad  elapsed  since  Maui  had 
discovered  the  cave,  and  that  his  mo- 
ther had  never  renewed  her  visits  to 
her  children,  for  she  with  difRculty  re- 
cognises him,  saying  that  ''she  used  to 
see  one  like  him  when  she  went  to  visit 
her  chidren,*'  and  recounts  the  histoxy 
to  the  rest. 

We  have  then  the  following  curious 
passage,  in  which  there  are  several  very 
remarkable  allusions  to  old  customs  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Maoris  :— 

*'  Then  bis  mother  asked  Maui,  who  was 
sitting  near  her,  *  Where  do  you  come  from  ? 
from  the  westward?'  and  he  answered,  '  No.* 

*  From  the  north-east,  then  ?*  *  No.*  *  From 
the  south-east,  then?  *No.*  *From  the 
south,  then  ?*  *  No.*  *  Was  it  the  wind 
which  blows  upon  me  which  brought  you 
here  to  me,  then  T  when  she  asked  this,  he 
opened  his  month  and  answered,  *  Yes.*  And 
she  cried  out,  *  Oh,  this,  then,  is  indeed  my 
child  ;*  and  she  said,  *  Are  you  Maui*taha  i* 
he  answered,  *  No.*  Then  said  she,  *  Are  you 
Maui-tikiUki-o-Taranga?*  and  he  answered, 

*  Yes.*  And  she  cried  aloud,  *•  This  is,  in- 
deed, my  child.  By  the  winds  and  storms 
and  wave- uplifting  gales  he  was  fashioned, 
and  became  a  human  being ;  welcome,  oh, 
my  child,  welcome;  by  you  shall  hereafter 
be  climbed  the  threshold  of  the  house  of  your 
great  ancestor  Hine-nui-te-po,  and  death 
shall  thenceforth  have  no  power  over  man.* 

"*  Then  the  lad  was  token  by  his  father  to 
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the  water,  to  be  baptiied,  and  after  the  ce- 
remony prayers  were  ofTered  to  make  him 
sacred,  and  dean  from  all  imparities ;  bat 
when  it  was  completed,  bis  father,  Makea-tn- 
tara,  fdt  greatly  alarmed,  because  he  remem« 
bered  that  he  had,  from  mistake,  httiriedly 
skipped  over  part  of  the  prayers  of  the  bap- 
tismal service,  and  of  the  services  to  purify 
Maui ;  he  knew  that  the  gods  would  be  ccr* 
tain  to  punish  this  fault,  ^  causing  Mani  to 
die,  and  his  alarm  and  anxiety  were  there- 
fore extreme.  At  night-fall  they  all  went 
into  his  honse. 

"  Maui,  after  these  things,  returned  to  hia 
brothers  to  tell  them  that  he  had  found  hia 
parents,  and  to  explain  to  them  where  they 
dwelt" 

Hie  lesendy  then,  goes  on  to  relate 
other  acEievements  of  Maui,  such  as 
his  slaying  hia  first  victim,  the  daughter 
of  Maru-te-whare-aitu,  and  destroying 
by  enchantment  the  crops  of  that  per- 
sonage. He  then  again  visits  his  pa- 
rents and  comes  in  contact  with  a  great 
Ancestress,  called  Muri-ranga-whenua» 
who,  as  he  approached,  <<  sniffed  and 
miSdd  until  she  thought  she  smelt 
something  ooaiinff,  and  she  was  very 
much  exasperated,  and  her  stomach 
began  to  distend  itself,  that  she  might 
be  ready  to  devour  Maui  as  soon  as  he 
came." 

On  discovering  who  he  is,  however, 
this  unpleasant  preparation  for  Maui's 
reception  is  abated,  and— 

**  When  the  stomach  of  Muri-ranga-whe- 
nua  had  quietly  sunk  down  to  its  usual  size, 
her  vdoe  was  again  heard  saying,  *  Art  thou 
Haul  ?'  and  he  answered,  '  Even  so.* 

**  Ttien  she  asked  him,  *  Wherefore  hsst 
thou  served  thy  old  ancestress  in  this  deceit- 
tal  way?*  and  Mani  answered,  *  I  was  anx- 
ious that  thy  Jaw-bone,  by  which  the  great 
enchantments  can  be  wrought,  should  be 
given  to  me.* 

**  She  answered,  *  Take  it,  it  has  been  re- 
served for  thee.'  And  ^laui  took  it,  and 
having  done  so,  returned  to  the  place  where 
he  and  his  brothers  dwelt."— pp.  34,  35. 

Afler  this  comes  the  most  curious 
and  original  passage  in  the  whole  le- 
gend ^  one  which,  we  think,  must  be 
the  distorted  and  corrupted  envelope 
of  some  half •  forgotten  knowledge. 
Among  the  old  priests  of  Egypt  much 
astronomical  science  was  wrapped  up 
in  stories  which,  doubtless,  assumed 
forms  amone  the  ignorant  mass  of  the 
people  equdly  unintelligible  with  Uiis 
strange  story  of  Maui: — 

•'  The  yonng  hero,  Maui,  had  not  been 
long  at  home  with  his  brothers  when  he  be* 


gan  to  think  that  it  was  too  soon  after  the 
rising  of  the  san  that  it  became  night  again, 
and  that  the  son  again  sank  down  below 
the  horizon,  eveiy  day,  every  day ;  in  the 
same  manner  the  days  appeared  too  short 
for  him.  So  at  last,  one  day  he  said  to  his 
brothers,  *  Let  us  now  catd^  the  san  Hi  a 
noose,  so  that  we  msy  compel  him  to  mot« 
more  slowly,  in  order  that  mankind  may 
have  long  days  to  labour  in  to  procare  sub* 
sistence  for  themselves  ;*  bat  they  answered 
him,  *  Why,  no  man  oonld  approach  it  on 
account  of  its  warmth,  and  the  fierceness  of 
its  heat  ;*  but  the  young  hero  said  to  them, 
*  Have  you  not  seen  the  multitude  of  things 
I  have  already  achieved ?  Did  yiu  not  see 
me  change  myself  into  the  likeness  of  every 
bird  of  the  forest?  Tou  and  I  equally  had 
the  aspect  and  appearance  of  men,  yet  I, 
by  my  enchantments,  changed  suddenly  from 
the  appearance  of  a  man,  and  became  a  bird, 
and  then,  conUnuing  to  change  my  ^Drm,  I 
resembled  this  bird  or  that  bird,  one  after 
the  other,  until  I  had  by  degrees  transformed 
myself  hito  every  bird  in  the  worid,  smidl 
or  great  t  and  did  I  not,  after  all  this  again, 
assume  the  form  of  a  man  ?  [This  he  did 
soon  after  he  was  bom,  and  it  was  after  that 
he  snared  the  sun.]  Therefore,  as  for  that 
foat,  oh,  my  brothers,  the  changfaig  myself 
into  birds,  I  accomplished  it  ij  enchant^ 
menta,  and  I  will  by  the  same  means  aooom« 
plish  also  this  other  thing  which  I  hare  fat 
my  mind.*  When  his  brothers  heard  tlris^ 
they  consented  on  his  persuasions  to  aid  him 
In  the  conquest  of  the  sun. 

**  Then  they  began  to  spin  and  twist  ropes 
to  form  a  noose  to  catch  the  son  in,  and  hi 
doing  this  they  discovered  the  mode  of  plait- 
ing flax  into  stout  square-shaped  ropes 
(tuamakaX  and  the  manner  of  plaiting  flat 
ropes  (paharahtnra),  and  of  spinning  round 
ropes;  at  last,  they  finished  making  all  tha 
mpes  which  they  required.  Ttoi  Mani  Unk 
up  his  enchanted  weapon,  and  he  took  Ma 
biDthers  with  him,  and  they  carried  tfasir 
provisions,  ropes,  and  other  things  with  them,- 
in  their  hands.  They  travelled  all  night, 
and  as  soon  $b  day  broke,  they  halted  in  the 
desert,  and  hid  themselves  that  they  might 
not  be  seen  by  the  sun ;  and  at  night  they 
renewed  their  journey,  and  before  dawn 
they  halted,  and  hid  themselves  again ;  at 
length  they  got  very  far,  very  far,  to  the 
eastward,  and  came  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
place  out  of  which  the  sun  rises. 

"  Then  they  set  to  work  and  built  oa  eadh. 
side  of  this  place  a  long  high  wall  of  di^, 
with  huts  of  boughs  of  trees  at  eaeh  end  to 
hide  themselves  in ;  when  these  were  fioiahedy 
they  made  the  loops  of  the  noose,  and  the 
brothers  of  Maui  then  lay  in  wait  on  one 
side  of  the  place  out  of  which  the  sun  rises, 
and  Maui  himself  lay  in  wait  upon  the  other 
side. 

"  The  young  hero  held  In  his  hand  the  en- 
chanted weapon,  the  jaw-bone  of  his  ances- 
tress—  of  Muriranga-whenna,  and  said  to 
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Im  fanChen^  *li2iid  now,  keop  ftmwAvm 
Ud,  and  do  not  go  iboviog  yonraalm  fooU 
iih^ir  to  the  nn;  if  yon  do,  yoo  will  fn^iUn. 
hia;  bat  wait  potienllj  until  hit  head  and 
Ibcc  logo  boTO  got  wdi  into  the  snare,  thea 
I  will  ahoot  out;  baul  away  aa  hard  aa  yoa 
en  on  tho  lopea  on  both  aides,  and  then  lU 
nidi  o«t  and  attadi  him,  hat  do  you  keep 
joor  npeo  ti^^  for  a  good  long  time  (while 
1  attadL  him),  until  he  is  nearly  dead,  when 
wo  will  let  him  go  \  bnt  mind  now,  my  bro- 
tben,  do  not  lot  him  move  yon  to  pity  with 
kia  ahrieka  and  acreams.* 

"  At  laat  tho  aon  came  rising  np  out  of 
Ua  plaoa,  like  a  fire  spreadbg  far  and  wide 
ow  the  SMontafais  and  forests :  ho  rises  up, 
his  hood  paana  through  the  nooae,  and  it 
takaa  mora  and  more  of  his  body,  until  hia 
fK»-paws  paas  through;  then  are  pulled 
tight  the  ropes,  and  the  monster  began  to 
atnigi^  and  n41  himself  about,  whilst  the 
vara  joriced  backwards  and  forwards  as  be 
atmggled.  Ah  I  was  not  he  held  fast  in  tho 
npes  of  his  enemies ! 

**  Then  foith  rushed  that  bold  hero,  Maui- 
tildtiki-o-Taranga,  with  his  enchanted  wea- 
pon* Alas!  the  sua  acreams  aloud  —  he 
niOTi  Msui  atrikes  him  fiercely  with  many 
Uows ;  tb^  hold  him  for  a  long  time,  at 
last  they  1^  him  co,  and  then  weak  from 
wounds,  the  sun  crept  slowly  along  its 
course.  Then  was  learnt  1^  men  the  second 
name  of  the  sun,  for  in  its  agony  the  sun 
screamed  out,  *■  Why  am  I  thus  smitten  by 
ycm!  oh,  man?  do  you  know  what  you  are 
doing  ?  Why  should  you  wish  to  kill  Tama- 
tuii-te-Ba  ?*  Thus  was  learnt  his  second 
nasMw  At  last  they  let  him  go.  Oh,  then, 
Tama-tttti-te-Ba  went  veiy  slowly  and  feebly 
OB  his  ( 


There  is  then  told  a  story  of  Maui's 
fisbiog  op  the  dry  land,  from  the  bot- 
Vam  M  ton  sesy  when  on  a  fishing  ex- 
ennion  with  hts  brother.  This  oriorin 
for  the  dry  land  is,  we  believe,  the 
one  nniversally  assigned  throughout 
Polynesia ;  ana  the  story  in  one  form 
or  other  is  met  with  in  all  the  accounts 
of  the  mythology  of  the  several  islands. 
It  came  up  as  a  fish ;  and  the  inequali. 
ties  of  the  ground  are  ascribed  to  its 
struggles.^  He  then  has  a  great  ad- 
venture  with  another  great  ancestress, 
Mahn-ika,  the  goddess  of  fire;  after 
which  he  trannbrms  his  brother-in- 
kw,  Irawam,  into  a  doff,  and  he  be- 
came the  progenitor  of  aQ  dogs.  The 
hero  finishes  his  career  in  the  K>llowing 
angular  manner  :— 

**Kani  now  felt  it  necessary  to  leave  the 
vilhigB  where  liawani  had  lived,  so  he  re- 
tamed  to  his  parents,  and  when  he  had  been 
with  them  for  some  time^  his  father  said  to 
hfan  one  day,  'Oh,  my  son,  I  have  heard 
TOIm  ZIiVZ.— xo.  cclzzi. 


from  your  mother  and  others  that  you  are 
yeiy  valiant,  and  that  you  have  aucceeded 
in  all  feats  that  you  have  undertaken  in 
your  own  country,  whether  they  were  small 
or  great ;  bnt  now  that  you  have  arrived  in 
your  father's  country,  you  will,  perhaps,  at 
last  be  overcome.* 

"  Then  Maui  asked  him,  *  What  do  yon 
mean  ?  what  things  are  there  that  I  can  bo 
vanquished  by  ?'  And  his  father  answered 
him,  ^By  your  great  ancestress,  by  Hiue-nui- 
te-po,  who,  if  jon  look,  you  may  see  flashing, 
and,  as  it  were,  opening  and  shutting  there, 
where  the  horizon  meets  the  sky.'  And 
Maui  replied,  *  Lay  aside  such  idle  thoughtSi 
and  let  us  both  fearlessly  seek  whether  men 
are  to  die  or  live  for  ever/  And  his  father 
aaid,  ^  My  ehild,  there  has  been  an  ill  omen 
for  us ;  when  I  was  baptiaing  you,  I  omitted  a 
nortk>n  of  the  fitting  prayers,  and  that  I 
know  will  be  the  cause  of  your  perishing;' 

"  Then  Maui  asked  his  father,  '  What  is 
my  ancestress  Hino-nni-te-po  like  T  And  he 
answered,  *  What  yon  see  yonder  shining  so 
brightly  rod  are  her  ej'es,  and  her  teeth  are  as 
aharp  and  hard  as  volcanic  glass;  her  body 
Is  like  that  of  a  man ;  and  aa  for  the  pupils 
of  her  eyes,  they  ars  jasper;  and  her  hair  Is 
like  the  tangles  of  long  aea-wced,  and  her 
mouth  is  like  that  of  a  baracoota.'  Then  hit 
son  answered  him,  *  Do  you  think  her  strength 
is  as  great  as  that  of  Tama-nui-te-Ra,  who 
consumes  man,  and  the  earth,  and  the  very 
waters,  by  the  fierceness  of  his  heat?  waa 
not  the  world  formerly  saved  alive  by  the 
speed  with  which  he  travelled  ?  If  he  had 
then,  in  the  days  of  his  full  strength  and 
power,  gone  as  slowly  as  he  does  now,  not  a 
remnant  of  mankind  would  have  been  left 
living  upon  the  earth,  nor,  indeed  wonld 
anything  else  have  survived.  But  I  laid 
hold  of  Tama-nui-te-Ra,  and  now  he  goes 
slowly,  for  I  smote  him  again  and  again,  so 
that  he  is  now  feeble,  and  long  in  travelling 
his  course,  and  he  now  gives  bat  very  little 
heat,  having  been  weakened  by  the  blows 
of  my  enchanted  weapon ;  I  then,  too,  split 
him  open  in  many  places,  and  from  the 
wounds  so  made  many  rays  now  issue  forth, 
and  spread  in  all  directions.  So,  aUo,  I 
found  the  sea  much  larger  than  tho  earth ; 
but  by  the  power  of  the  last  bom  of  your 
children,  part  of  the  earth  was  drawn  up 
again,  and  dry  land  came  forth.'  And  his 
father  answerad  him  —  *  That  is  all  very 
true,  O,  my  last  bom,  and  the  strength  of 
my  old  t^ ;  well,  then,  be  bold  —  go  and 
visit  your  great  ancestress  who  flaafaes  so 
fiercely  there,  where  the  edge  of  the  hotiaon 
meets  the  sky.' 

**  Hardly  waa  this  oonvmation  concluded 
with  his  father,  when  the  young  hero  went 
forth  to  look  for  companions  to  accompany 
him  upon  this  enterprise:  and  so  there  came 
to  him  for  companions,  the  small  robin,  and 
tlie  large  robin,  and  the  thrash,  and  the 
yellow-hammer,  and  every  kind  of  little  binl, 
and  the  water^wagtail,  and  these  all  assem- 
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bka  togtUiv,  sod  they  all  ttertod  with  Hwn 

in  the  evening,  end  arrived  at  tlie  dwelling 

oif  Hioe-nui-te-po,  aud  found  her  fwt  asleep. 

*'  Then  Maui  addresaed  them  all,  and  said, 

*  My  little  friends,  now  if  yon  see  me  creep 
into  this  old  cfaieftainess,  do  not  laugh  at 
what  you  see — nay,  do  not,  L  pray  you ;  but 
when  I  have  got  altogether  inside  her,  and 
just  as  I  ant  coming  out  of  her  mouth,  then 
you  may  sliont  with  laughter  if  \on  please.* 
And  his  little  friends,  who  were  frightened 
•I  what  they  saw,  replied,  ^Oh,  sir,  you  will 
•ertainly  be  killed/    And  be  answered  them, 

*  if  you  burst  out  laughing  at  the  as  soon  a« 
i  get  inside  her,  yon  will  wake  her  up,  and 
she  will  certainly  kill  me  at  once;  but  if 
yon  do  fiot  laugh  until  I  am  quite  inside 
her,  and  am  on  the  point  of  coming  out  of 
her  mc^uth,  I  shall  live,  and  Hine-nui-te-po 
will  die.'    And  his  little  friends  answered, 

*  Qo  ofi,  then,  brave  sir,  but  pray  take  good 
care  of  yourself.* 

*'Tben  the  young  hero  started  off,  and 
twisted  the  strings  of  his  weapon  tight  round 
his  wriit,  and  went  into  the  hou}«,  and  strip* 
ped  off  his  dotbes,  and  the  skin  on  his  hips 
looked  mottled  and  beautiful  u  that  of  A 
noackarel,  from  the  tattoo  marks  cut  on  it 
with  the  chisel  of  Uetouga — and  he  entered 
the  old  chieftainess. 

'*Tbe  little  birds  now  screwed  up  th«r 
tiny  cheeks,  trying  to  suppress  their  laugh* 
ter ;  at  last  the  little  Tiwakawaka  could  no 
longer  keep  it  in,  and  laughed  out  loud,  with 
Its  merry  cheerful  note :  this  woke  the  old 
woman  up,  she  opened  her  eyes,  started  up, 
and  killed  Maui. 

"  Thus  died  this  Maul  we  have  spoken  of; 
but  before  he  died  he  had  children,  aud  sods 
were  born  to  him ;  some  of  his  descendants 
yet  live  In  Uawaiki,  some  in  Aotearoa  (or 
in  these  islands) ;  the  greater  part  of  his  de- 
soeudants  remained  in  Hawaiki,  but  a  few  of 
them  came  here  to  Aotearoa.  According  to  the 
traditions  of  tlie  Maori,*  this  was  the  cauaA 
of  the  introduction  of  death  Into  the  world 
(Hine-nui-tft-po  bfing  the  goddess  of  deaths 
if  Maui  had  passed  safely  through  her,  thed 
so  more  human  beings  would  have  died,  but 
death  itself  would  have  been  destroyed),  and 
we  express  it  by  saying,  *The  water- wag- 
tail laughing  at  Maui-tikitiki-o-TarangH 
made  Hioe-nui-te-po  squeeze  him  to  death.' 
And  we  have  thia  proverb  —  *  Men  make 
heirs,  b«t  death  carries  tbem  off.' 

*'  Thus  end  the  deeds  of  the  ton  of  Makea- 
tatara,  and  of  Taranga,  and  the  deeds  of  the 
aoD4  of  Banginui,  and  of  Papa*tu-a-Nuktt. 
This  is  the  narrative  about  the  generations 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Zealand,  and,  therefore,  woi  the  people  of 
that  oonntry,  preserve  closely  these  tradi- 
tions of  old  tiroes,  as  a  thing  to  be  taught 
to  the  generations  that  come  after  us — so  wci 


lepeftt  them  in  onr  pvmytoi,  iAd  irii A«mr  wt 
relate  the  desda  of  ttie  anocatois  from  whoai 
each  family  ia  descended,  and  upon  other 
similar  occasions.'' — p.  64. 

The  legend  of  Tawhaki  fbllows  that 
of  Maai.  He,  returning  from  fishing 
with  two  of  his  brothers-in-law,  is  at- 
tacked by  them,  supposed  to  be  killed, 
and  buried,  without  any  apparent  rea- 
son or  object,  in  a  way  that  is  cha* 
racteristic  of  Polynesian^  and  especially 
of  New  Zealand  nature.  His  wife, 
finding  ho  did  not  return  with  her 
brothers,  immediately  tuspeeta  they 
have  killed  him,  searches  till  she  lind* 
his  grave,  and  digs  him  up  a^in,  and 
recovers  him.  We  have  then  thii 
remarkable  passage  :^ 

**  As  soon  as  Tawhaki  had  recovered  from 
his  wounds,  he  left  the  place  where  his  faith- 
less brothers-in-law  lived,  and  went  away, 
taking  all  his  own  warriors  and  their  fami- 
lies with  him,  and  built  a  fortified  village 
upon  the  top  of  a  yery  lofty  mountain^ 
where  he  coiild  easily  protect  himsdf— and 
they  dwelt  there.  Then  he  called  aloud  to 
the  gods,  his  ancestors,  for  revenge,  and  they 
let  the  floods  of  heaven  descend,  and  the 
earth  was  overwhelmed  by  the  waters,  an4 
all  human  beings  perished;  aud  the  name 
given  to  that  event  was,  *Ths  overwhelming 
of  the  Mataaho,'  and  the  whole  of  that  race 
perished."— pp.  60,  61. 

He  then  proceeded  to  take  revenge 
on  a  race  called  the  Ponaturi,  who 
bad  killed  his  father.  Now,  the  Pona- 
turi inhabited  a  country  underneath 
the  waters,  but  always  oaroe  to  the 
dry  land  at  night  to  sleep,  where  they 
had  a  large  house,  called  Manaw* 
Tarre<  Tawhaki  and  his  younger  bnK 
ther  reach  this  place,  and  find  their 
mother,  Uratonga,  who  had  been  car- 
ried oil'  captive  by  the  Ponaturi>  and 
the  bones  of  their  father,  which  were 
hung  up  under  the  bigh,  sloping  roof 
of  tlji«  house,  "  rattled  loudly  together 
for  gladness  when  they  heard  Taw« 
haki  repeating  hia  incantations  aa  be 
came  along  — .  for  they  knew  that  the 
hour  of  revenge  was  now  come."  By 
aid  of  their  mother  they  concealed 
themselves  in  the  thatch  of  the  bouse  i 
and  having  luckily  escaped  the  smelling 
powers  of  the  scout  who  preceded  the 
Ponaturi,  they  stopped  up  all  the 
crevices  of  the  house  during  the  night. 
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no  &s  to  keep  it  dtrk  ffIT  ftflter  fmnrise. 
Deceived  by  the  assarances  of  Ura- 
tonga  that  it  was  not  yet  dawn,  the 
Fonaturi  lay  on  till  the  son  rose,  when 
the  stopping  being  suddenly  withdrawn 
from  the  crevices,  and  the  door  opened* 
the  sun's  rays  killed  the  whole  of  that 
strange  race  that  lived  beneath  the 
waters,  slept  upon  the  land,  but  pe- 
risbed  if  the  san  shone  on  them. 

Does  not  the  reader  feel  almost  sure 
that  there  is  some  true  and  remark- 
able history  eoncealed  and  distorted 
among  these  mists  and  clouds  of  fable? 

The  legend  then  proceeds  :— 

*•  The  fame  of  Tawhakfs  courage  In  thus 
destroying  the  race  of  Ponatnri,  and  a  report 
also  of  his  manly  beauty,  chanced  to  reach 
the  ears  of  a  young  maiden  of  the  heavenly 
race  who  live  above  in  the  skies;  so  one 
night  she  descended  from  the  heavens  to  vittit 
Tawhaki,  and  to  judge  for  hentelf  whether 
tbeae  reports  were  true.  She  found  him 
lying  sound  asleep,  and  afUr  gazing  on  him 
for  some  time,  she  stole  to  his  side,  and  laid 
herself  donm  by  him.  Ite,  wlien  disturbed 
by  her,  thought  it  was  only  some  female  of 
thin  lower  world,  and  slept  again ;  but  before 
dawn  the  young  girl  stole  away  again  from  his 
side,  and  ascended  once  more  to  the  heavens. 
In  the  early  morning  Tawhaki  awoke  and  felt 
all  over  his  sleeping  place  with  both  his 
hands,  but  in  vain  —  he  could  nowhere  find 
the  young  girl. 

**From  that  time  Tango- tango,  the  girl 
of  the  heavenly  race,  stole  every  night  to  the 
side  of  Tawhaki,  and  lo  1  in  the  morning  she 
was  gone,  until  she  found  that  she  had  con- 
ceived a  child,  who  was  afterwards  named 
Arahnta;  then  full  of  love  for  Tawhaki,  she 
diKloited  herself  fully  to  him,  and  lived  con- 
stantly in  this  world  with  him,  deserting, 
for  bis  sake,  her  friends  above ;  and  he  dis- 
covered (bat  she  who  had  so  loved  him  be- 
longed to  the  race  whose  home  is  in  the  hea- 
vens.''— pp.  66,  67. 

Taogo>tango,  however,  takes  offence 
at  Tawhaki's  complaining  of  the  bad 
smell  of  theur  little  baby,  and  flies 
awaj  again  to  heaven.  Tawhaki  re- 
solves  to  follow  her,  and  after  some 
adventures  and  meeting  with  his 
grandmother  in  a  mysterioas  manner, 
he  climbs  up  the  tendrils  that  hang 
down  from  heaven  at  a  certain  place, 
and  thus,  like  Jack  and  the  beanstalk, 
reaches  an  upper  country,  where,  how. 
ever,  things  seem  pretty  much  the 
same  as  they  are  below.  He  here  dis- 
guises himself  as  an  old  man  of  the 
common  sort,  and  is  treated  as  a  slave 
by  his  brothers-in-law,  whom  he  finds 
dabbing  oot  a  canoe ;  and  is  not  re- 


coornised  by  Tango-tango.  On  this 
point  Sir  George  Grey  says: — "The 
European  reader  cannot  at  all  enter 
into  the  witty  nature  of  this  adventure 
in  the  estimation  of  a  New  Zealander; 
the  idea  of  a  sacred  chief  of  high  rank 
being  by  mistake  treated  as  a  common 
slave,  conveys  impressions  to  their 
minds,  of  which  we  can  form  no  accu- 
rate notion."  It  is  at  length  suspected 
who  he  is,  and  Taogo-tango  questions 
hun:-« 

"  She  asked  him,  *  Tell  me,  are  yon  Taw* 
haki  ?'  He  murmured  '  Humph'  in  assent, 
still  walking  on  until  he  reached  the  side  of 
bis  wife,  and  then  he  snatched  up  his  little 
daughter,  and,  holding  her  fast  in  his  arms, 
pressed  her  to  his  heart.  The  persona  pre- 
sent all  rushed  out  of  the  courtyard  of  the 
house  to  the  neighbouring  courtyards  ^-  for 
the  whole  place  was  made  tapu  by  Tawhaki, 
and  murmurs  of  gratification  and  surprise 
arose  from  the  people  upon  every  side  at  the 
splendour  of  his  appearance ;  for  in  the  days 
when  he  had  been  amongst  them  as  an  old 
man,  his  figure  was  very  different  from  the 
resplendent  aspect  which  he  presented  on 
this  day. 

"Then  he  retired  to  rest  with  his  wife, 
and  said  to  her,  *  I  came  here  that  our  little 
daughter  might  be  made  to  undergo  the  ce- 
remonies usual  for  the  children  of  nobles,  to 
secure  them  good  fortune  and  happiness  in 
this  life ;  then  Tango-tango  consented. 

**  When  in  the  morning  the  sun  arose,  they 
broke  out  an  opening  through  the  end  of  the 
house  opposite  to  the  door,  that  the  little 
girL^  rank  might  be  seen  by  her  being  car- 
ried out  that  way  instead  of  through  the 
usual  entrance  to  the  house;  and  they  re- 
peated the  prw^cribed  prayers  when  she  was 
carried  through  the  wall  out  of  the  house. 

"The  prayers  and  incantations  being  fi- 
nished, lightnings  flashed  from  the  arm-pits 
of  Tawhaki ;  then  they  carried  the  little  girl 
to  the  water,  and  plunged  her  into  it,  and 
repeated  a  baptismal  incantation  over  her.** 
-.-pp.  79,80. 

In  the  following  story  there  is  an  ac- 
count of  a  pet  whale  called  Putunui, 
that  came  at  the  call  of  its  master,  Pi- 
nirau,  and  allowed  steaks  to  be  cut 
from  its  sides.  This  whale  was  stolen 
by  a  magician  called  Kae,  and  dragged 
ashore  by  bis  people,  and  cooked  and 
eaten.  But  the  savoury  smell  was 
wafted  across  the  sea  to  rinirau,  and 
this  circumstance  was  the  cause  of  a 
war. 

In  another  legend  there  is  another 
highly  characteristic  anecdote,  showing 
how  sport,  and  murder,  and  cannibal- 
ism mmgled  in  their  life,  and  the  way 
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in  which  a  whole  tribe  instantly  com- 
mitted  themselves  to  the  consequences 
of  an  individual  act  of  one  of  their 
number,  and  a  war  arose  in  which  they 
were  all  eventually  destroyed : — 

*'  When  Mairatea  grew  up,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  the  son  of  a  chief  named  Poporokewa, 
the  chief  of  the  Ati-Hapai  tribe,  and  she  ao- 
oompanied  her  bushand  to  his  home ;  but 
Tawhakaro  remained  at  his  own  village,  and 
after  a  time  he  longed  to  see  his  sister,  and 
thought  he  would  go  and  pay  her  a  visit ; 
so  he  went,  and  arrived  at  a  very  laige 
house  belonging  to  the  tribe  Poporokewa, 
the  name  of  which  was  Um-o-Manono ;  all 
the  family  and  dependants  of  Poporokewa 
lived  in  tiiat  house,  and  Tnvhakararo  re- 
mained there  with  them.  It  happened  that 
a  young  sister  of  his  brother-in-law,  whose 
name  was  Manrea,  took  a  great  fancy  to 
him,  and  showed  that  she  liked  him,  al- 
though, at  the  very  time,  she  was  cartving 
on  a  courtship  with  another  young  man  of 
the  Ati-Hapai  tribe. 

'*  WhiUt  Tnwhakararo  was  on  this  visit 
to  his  brother-in-law,  some  of  the  joung 
men  of  the  Ati-Hapai  tribe  asked  him  one 
day  to  wrestle  with  them,  and  he,  agreeing 
to  this,  stood  up  to  wrestle,  and  the  one 
who  came  forward  as  his  competitor  was  the 
sweetheart  of  his  brother-in-law's  young 
Bister.  Tuwhakararo  laid  hold  of  the  young 
man,  and  soon  gave  him  a  severe  fall.  That 
match  being  over,  they  both  stood  up  again, 
and  Tuwhakararo,  lifting  him  in  his  arms, 
gave  him  another  severe  fall ;  and  all  the 
young  people  of  the  Ati-Hapai  tribe  burst  out 
laughing  at  the  youth,  for  having  had  two 
such  heavy  falls  from  Tuwhakararo,  and  lie 
sat  down  upon  the  ground  looking  very  fool- 
ish, and  feeling  exceeding  sulky  and  pro- 
Tokcd  at  being  laughed  at  by  eveiybody. 

*'  Tuwhakararo,  having  also  finished  wrest- 
ling, sat  down  too,  and  began  to  put  on  his 
clothes  again,  and  whilst  he  was  in  the  act 
of  putting  his  head  through  his  cloak,  the 
young  man  he  had  thrown  in  wrestling  ran 
up,  and  just  as  his  bead  appeared  through 
the  cloak  threw  a  handful  of  sand  in  his 
eyes.  Tuwhakararo,  wild  with  pain,  could 
see  nothing,  and  began  to  rub  bis  eyes,  to 
get  the  dust  out  and  to  ease  the  anguish ;  the 
young  man  then  struck  him  on  the  head, 
and  killed  him.  The  people  of  the  Ati- 
Hapai  tribe  then  ran  in  upon  htm  and  cut  his 
lK>dy  up,  and  afterwards  devoured  it ;  and 
they  took  his  bones,  and  hung  them  up  in 
the  roof,  under  the  ridge-pole  of  their  house 
Te  Uru-o-Manono."— pp.  99-101. 

As  a  contrast  to  all  this  battle,  mur- 
der,  and  sudden  death,  we  must  give  a 
condensed  account  of  the  charming  story 
of  Hine-Moa,  the  maiden  of  Kotorua, 
which  is  the  hist  for  which  we  have 
gpace  :-*A  lady  of  the  name  of  Ranczi. 


Uru,  the  wife  of  Whakftne-Kaipapa,  by 
whom  she  had  several  children,  ran 
away  with  another  chief,  by  whom  she 
had  a  son  called  Tutanekai.  She 
aflerwardsy  however,  returned  to  her 
husband,  bringing  this  Tutanekaiy 
who  was  well  received  by  Whakane, 
and  treated  as  his  own  son,  and  they 
all  lived  comfortably  together  on  the 
island  of  Mokoia.  This  island  is  ap- 
parently one  in  the  Lake  of  Botorua, 
near  what  we  call  the  Bay  ofPenty» 
in  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand :— . 

"  Now  there  reached  them  here  a  great 
report  of  Hlne-Moa,  that  she  was  a  midden 
of  rare  beauty,  as  well  as  of  high  rank,  for 
Umukaria  (the  great  ancestor  of  the  Kgati 
Unui-karia-hapu,  or  sub-tribe)  was  her  fa- 
ther; her  mother's  name  was  Hinc-Mam. 
When  such  fame  attended  her  beauty  and 
rank,  Tutanekai  and  each  of  his  elder  bro- 
thers desired  to  have  her  as  a  wife. 

"About  this  time  Tutanekai  bnflt  an 
elevated  balcony,  on  the  slope  of  that  hill 
Just  above  you  there,  which  is  called  Kaiwe- 
ka.  He  had  contracted  a  great  friendship 
for  a  young  man  named  Tiki ;  they  were 
both  fond  of  music  —  Tutanekai  played  on 
the  horn,  and  Tiki  on  the  pipe ;  and  they 
used  to  go  up  into  the  balcony  and  play  on 
their  instruments  in  the  niglit  ^  and  in  calm 
evenings  the  sound  of  their  music  was  wafted 
by  the  gentle  land-breeze  across  the  lake  to 
the  village  at  Owhata,  where  dwelt  the 
beautifhl  voung  Hine-Moa,  the  younger  sister 
of  Wahia'o. 

"  Hine-Moa  could  then  hear  the  sweet- 
sounding  music  of  the  instruments  of  Tutane- 
kai and  of  his  dear  friend  Tik{,which  gladden- 
ed her  heart  within  her.  Every  night  the  two 
friends  played  on  their  instruments  in  this 
manner;  and  Hine-Moa  then  ever  said  to 
herself,  *  Ah !  that  is  the  music  of  Tutanekai 
which  I  hear/ 

"  For  although  Hine-Moa  was  so  prized 
by  her  family,  that  they  would  not  betroth 
her  to  any  chief,  nevertheless  she  and  Tutane- 
kai had  met  each  other  on  those  occasions  when 
all  the  people  of  Rotoma  came  together. 

"  In  those  great  assemblies  of  the  people 
Hine-Moa  had  seen  Tutanekai,  and  as  they 
often  glanced  each  at  the  other,  to  the  heart 
of  each  of  them  the  other  appeared  pleasing, 
and  worthy  of  love,  so  that  in  the  breast  of 
each  there  grew  up  a  secret  passion  for  the 
other.  Nevertheless,  Tutanekai  could  not 
tell  whether  he  might  venture  to  approach 
Hine-Moa  to  take  her  hand,  to  see  would  she 
press  his  in  return,  because,  said  he,  *  Per- 
haps I  may  be  by  no  means  agreeable  to 
her.'  On  the  other  hand,  Hine-Moa's  heart 
said  to  her,  *  If  you  send  one  of  your  female 
friends  to  tell  him  of  your  love,  perchance  he 
will  not  be  pleased  with  you.* 

*'  However,  after  they  had  thus  mot  for 
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many,  mtaay  dajrs,  and  had  long  fondly 
glanced  each  at  the  other,  Tataaekai  sent  a 
messenger  to  Hin^Moa,  to  tell  of  his  love ; 
and  when  Hine-Moa  had  seen  the  messenger, 
she  said,  ^£h-ha !  have  we  then  each  loved 
aKke?" 

Some  ^me  after  this  a  dispute  arose 
among  the  brothers  as  to  who  was  most 
favoured  by  Hine-Moa,and  they  treated 
Tatatiekai's  pretensions  with  scorn,  as 
he  was  a  low-born,  illegitimate  fellow ; 
but  he  confided  to  his  lather  their  mo. 
tnal  affection,  for  they  had  agreed  that 
on  the  first  opportunity,  Ulne-Moa 
sboald  elope  to  him,  finding  him  by 
tlie  sound  of  the  trumpet,  which  he 
was  to  sound  every  night  :— 

^*Kow  always  about  the  middle  of  the 
ni^t  Tutanekaif  and  his  friend  Tiki,  went 
up  into  their  balcony  and  played,  the  one 
upon  his  trumpet,  the  other  upon  his  flute, 
and  Hine-Hoa  heard  them,  and  desired 
vaetly  to  paddle  in  her  canoe  to  Tutanekai ; 
bat  her  friends,  suspecting  something,  had 
been  careful  with  the  canoes,  to  leave  none 
afloat,  but  had  hauled  them  all  up  upon  the 
shore  of  the  lake ;  and  thus  her  friends  bad 
always  done  for  many  days  and  for  many 
nights. 

*'  At  last  she  reflected  in  her  heart,  say- 
ing, *  How  can  I  then  contrive  to  cross  the 
lake  to  the  island  of  Mokoia  ?— it  can  plainly 
be  seen  that  my  friends  suspect  what  I  am 
going  to  do.'  So  she  sat  down  upon  the 
ground  to  rest;  and  then  soft  measures 
reached  her  from  the  horn  of  Tutanekai,  and 
the  young  and  beautiful  chieftainess  felt  as 
if  an  earthquake  shook  her  to  make  her  go 
to  the  beloved  of^er  heart ;  but  then  arose 
the  recollection  that  there  was  no  canoe. 
At  last  she  thought,  perhaps  I  might  be  able 
to  swim  across.  So  she  took  six  large  dry 
empty  gourds  as  floats,  lest  she  should  sink 
m  the  water,  three  of  them  for  each  side, 
and  ahe  went  out  upon  a  rock,  which  is 
named  Iri-iri-kapua,  and  from  thence  to  the 
edge  of  the  water,  to  the  spot  called  Waire- 
rewai,  and  there  she  threw  off  her  clothes 
and  cast  herself  into  the  water,  and  she 
reached  the  stump  of  a  sunken  tree  which 
used  to  stand  in  the  lake,  and  was  caUed 
Hinewhata,  and  siie  clung  to  it  with  her 
liands,  and  rested  to  take  breath,  and  when 
ahe  had  a  little  eased  the  weariness  of  her 
shoulders,  she  swam  on  again,  and  whenever 
she  was  exhansed  she  floated  with  the  cur- 
rent of  the  lake,  supported  by  the  gourds, 
and  after  recovering  strength  she  swam  on 
again ;  but  she  could  not  duttingulsh  in  which 
direction  she  should  proceed,  from  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night ;  her  only  guide  was,  how- 
ever, the  soft  measure  from  the  instrument 
of  Tutanekai — ^that  was  the  mark  by  which 
she  swam  straight  to  Waikimihia,  for  just 


above  that  hot  spring  was  the  village  of 
Tutanekai,  and  swimming,  at  last  she  reached 
the  island  of  Mokoia. 

**  At  the  place  where  she  landed  on  the 
island,  there  is  a  hot  spring  separated  ftom 
the  hike  only  by  a  narrow  ledge  of  rocks ; 
this  is  it— it  is  called,  as  I  just  said,  Waiki- 
mihia. Hine-Moa  got  into  this  to  warm 
herself,  for  she  was  trembling  all  over,  partly 
from  the  cold,  after  swimming  in  the  night 
across  the  wide  lake  of  Rotorua,  and  partly 
also,  perhaps,  from  modesty,  at  the  thoughts 
of  meeting  Tutanekai. 

"  Whilst  the  maiden  was  thus  warming 
herself  in  the  hot  spring,  Tutanekai  hap- 
pened to  feci  thirsty,  and  said  to  his  servant, 
**  Bring  me  a  little  water ;'  so  his  servant 
went  to  fetch  water  for  him,  and  drew  it 
from  the  lake  in  a  calabash,  close  to  the  spot 
where  Hine-Moa  was  sitting.  The  maiden, 
who  was  frightened,  called  out  to  him  in  a 
gruff  voice,  like  that  of  a  man,  *Wliom  is 
that  water  for  V  He  replied,  *  It's  for 
Tutanekai.'  'Give  it  here,  then,*  said 
Hine-Moa.  And  he  gave  her  the  water,  and 
she  drank,  and  having  finished  drinking,  pur- 
posely threw  down  the  calabash  and  broke 
it.  Then  the  servant  asked  her,  '  What 
business  had  you  to  break  the  calabash  of 
Tutanekai  ?'  But  Hine-Moa  did  not  say  a 
word  in  answer.  The  servant  then  went 
back,  and  Tutanekai  said  to  him,  *  Where  is 
the  water  I  told  you  to  bring  me  ?  80  he 
answered,  *Your  calabash  was  broken.* 
And  his  master  asked  him,  *  Who  broke  it?* 
and  he  answered,  *  The  man  who  is  in  the 
bath.'  And  Tutanekai  said  to  him,  *6o 
back  again  then,  and  fetch  me  some  water.*  ** 

This  occurred  several  times,  till  at 
last  Tutanekai  started  up  in  a  raae, 
and  threw  on  his  clothes,  and  took  his 
club  intending  to  chastise  the  insolence 
of  the  man  who  had  dared  to  break  his 
calabashes ;  and  when  he  came  to  the 
bath  and  called  out-— 

<*  Hine-Moa  knew  the  voice,  that  the 
sound  of  it  was  that  of  the  beloved  of  her 
heart ;  and  she  hid  herself  under  the  over^ 
hanging  rocks  of  the  h^c  spring ;  but  her 
hiding  was  hardly  a  real  hiding,  but  rather 
a  bashful  cuiicualing  of  herself  from  Tuta- 
nekai, that  he  might  not  find  her  at  once, 
but  only  after  trouble  and  careful  searching 
for  her ;  so  he  went  feeling  about  along  the 
banks  of  the  hot  spring,  searcliing  every- 
where, whilst  she  coyly  hid  under  the  ledges 
of  the  rock,  pooping  out,  wondering  when 
she  would  be  found.  At  Last  he  caught  hold 
of  a  hand,  and  cried  out,  '  Hollo,  who's  this  ?' 
And  Hine-Moa  auswered,  *  It*s  I,  Tutane- 
kai' And  he  said,  *■  But  who  are  you  V— ^ 
who's  I  ?'  Then  she  spoke  louder,  and  said, 
*  It's  I,  it  is  Hioe-Moa.'  And  he  said,  '  Ho ! 
ho !  ho !  can  such,  in  very  truth,  be  the  case? 
let  us  two  then  go  to  my  house.*    And  she 
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Uie  Ngati-awa  tribes.  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  circumstance  in  these 
stories  is,  the  constant  assertion  that 
the  emigrants  arrived  in  New  Zealand 
from  the  West,  or  that  they  always 
steered  towards  the  rising  sun.  This 
appears  simply  impossible,  as  there  is 
no  Polynesian  people  west  of  New 
Zealand,  nor  any  hind  in  that  direction 
nearer  than  Australia,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  are,  in  every  respect,  far 
BMfO  ia£»rior  to  the  Maoris  tbao  the 
Jifaoris  are  to  ourselves. 

It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  say  in 
vbal  natural  gifts^  qualities,  or  capa. 
ettiefy  any  race  of  people  whatever 
•xcel  tha  Polynesians.  Physically* 
tbey  are  ss  weU  formed  and  as  good. 
looking  as  any  people.  In  bodily 
itrspgtb  and  aUdetic  exercises  they  are 
g^neat  adeptSb  Captain  Cook  found 
ttooe  of  his  crew  able  to  compete  in 
boxing  with  KHne  of  the  Friendly 
Islanders.  Sandwich  Islanders  and 
Keir  Zealanders  are  often  the  picked 
mua  of  £nglish  or  American  whalers. 
Singularly  ouick  and  intelligent,  their 
naeocai  facalties  rejoice  in  the  acquisi. 
tion  of  knowledge;  while  their  moral 
instiiictSt  though  often  perverted,  are 
still  truly  human  and  correct  at  bot- 
toai»  and  are,  above  those  of  aU  other 
men,  easily  trained  and  docile  to  in- 
stractioo.  In  this  a;:ain  they  show 
thair  kindred  to  the  Malays.  Among 
no  other  nations  do  missionaries,  whe- 
ther Bboodist,  Mahometan*  or  Chris. 
tiap*  so  easily  make  converts,  and  ac. 
qiiir«  such  an  entire  ascendancy,  as 
among  the  Malays  and  the  Polynesians. 

It  is  true  that  among  the  lacile  and 
light-hearted  Tahitians  and  other  peo- 
pies  inhabiting  gay  tropical  islands, 
their  natures  are  light,  mobile,  and  im- 
pulsive. Deep  and  serious  truths,  ab- 
stract oontemplations,  or  severe  stu- 
dies are  foreign  to  the  natures  of  such 
people,  and  must  ever  be  confined  to 
tbe  few  of  higher  powers  among  them. 


In  the  more  serious  Sandwich  Islands 
such  things  may  take  deeper  root ;  but 
it  is  to  the  far  sterner  and  more  ath- 
letic Maorie  or  New  Zealander,  nursed 
and  strengthened  in  a  somewhat  ruder 
climate,  and  with  a  larger  and  more 
yaried  country,  that  we  must  look  for 
our  own  more  immediate  counterpart 
in  the  southern  seas.  The  whole  of 
this  people  is  now,  or  shortly  will  be. 
Christian ;  and  according  as  they  be- 
come of  one  faith,  and  of  common  opi- 
nions, and  common  education  with 
ourselves,  intermarriages  will  doubt- 
less take  place  —  not*  as  of  old,  by 
New  Zealand  women  being  taken  aa 
concubiues  by  the  white  men,  but  aa 
wives  of  equal  rank  with  themselves, 
and  white  women  may  then  marry  with 
Maori  gentlemen  or  chiefs.  Somo 
few  generations  will  doubtless  have  to 
pass  ere  the  old  savagery  and  ferocity 
pass  altogether  from  the  blood  of  the 
mixed  race ;  but  it  will  very  shortly 
show  itself  in  the  form  of  indepen- 
dence, enterprise,  and  energy;  and  we 
may  look  forward  to  the  Anglo. 
Maori  as  a  people  destined  to  play  a 
distinguished  part  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. Mr.  Macauiay's  New  Zealander 
will  become  a  real  personage,  though 
we  do  not  know  whether  the  historian 
contemplated  him  as  a  descendant  of 
one  of  the  native  race,  or  merely  as 
one  inhabiting  their  land.  Let  us 
hope,  however,  that  it  will  be  long 
betbre  he  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  gaze 
upon  the  mere  ruins  of  London,  or  to 
find  our  own  islands  gone  back  to  the 
condition  of  a  wilderness. 

Under  whatever  circumstances,  we 
believe  Sir  George  Grey's  book  will  be 
a  most  valuable  one  to  him,  as  valuable 
as  one  would  be  to  us  written  in  choice 
Latin  by  a  contemporary  of  Livy  or  of 
Tacitus,  aud  contaming  a  literal  trans- 
lation of  all  the  legends  and  stories  of 
the  Druids,  all  the  songs  and  poems  of 
the  ancient  Bards. 
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than  by  wit  or  gnu^fol  imagination. 
Hie  young  tranuaton  softened  these 
passages;  but  there  was  an  error  in 
taste  and  judgment,  as  well  as  loss  of 
time  in  their  selection,  which  few  read 
and  nobody  liked.  _ 

Sheridan  lost  hb  mother  in  1766, 
before  he  quitted  Harrow.  Having 
lefl  that  seat  of  learning,  he  entered 
himaelf  of  the  Middle  Temple,  with  a 
Tiew  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  an 
intention  which  he  speedily  abandoned. 
Themis  was  too  dull  for  an  enthusiastic 
▼otary  of  Apollo.  In  1 77 1  he  went  to 
reside  in  Bath,  hb  father  finding  it 
con?enieat  to  fix  the  head- quarters  of 
hb  family  in  that  idle  resort  of  fashion, 
Taletudinarianism,  profligacy,  and  self- 
ishness,  while  he  htmself  was  fulfilling 
a  round  of  professional  engagements 
ebewbere.  Here  young  Sheridan  be- 
came  acquainted  with  the  beautiful 
and  aooomplbhed  Miss  Elizabeth  Lin. 
lay,  daughter  of  the  eldest  Thomas 
Linley,  a  distinguished  composer  and 
musician.  The  young  lady,  who  sang 
at  public  concerts  and  oratorios,  pos- 
sessed Yocal  abilities  of  the  highest 
order^  and,  as  might  be  naturally  ex- 
peeted,  was  followed  by  a  legion  of 
admirers.  She  was  a  coquette  too, 
and  plajped  them  off  with  considerable 
skilly  but  sometimes  with  hazardous 
iukpnidence.  Included  in  the  Ibt  was 
a  Captain  Matthews,  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  family,  the  possessor  of  a  large 
fortune  in  Wales,  but  unfortunately  a 
manied  man.  His  principal  employ- 
ment in  life  was  pla^ng  whbt,  on 
which  he  wrote  a  treatise,  long  consi- 
dered the  infallible  guide.  The  close 
attentions  of  such  a  squire  in  ordinary 
under  such  circumstances,  could  only 
tend  to  injure  Miss  Linley's  character, 
and  his  free  conversation  gave  colour 
to  the  most  damaging  reports.  A  mu- 
tual attachment  of  an  ardent  and  ro- 
mantic complexion  sprang  up  between 
Sheridan  and  the  fair  syren,  which  led 
to  an  elopement  to  the  continent^ 
winding  up  with  a  secret  marriage. 

Then  followed  two  singularly  savage 
duels  between  the  happy  husband  and 
the  dbappointed  Matthews.  In  the 
first,  Shendan  was  victorious,  breaking 
hb  adversaxy's  sword,  and  compelling 
him  to  beg  hb  life.  The  second  ap- 
pears to  £ive  been  a  sort  of  drawn 


battle,  or  scuffle,  in  which  the  comba- 
tants having  closed  and  fallen  together, 
hugged  and  hacked  away  on  the  ground 
with  the  fragments  of  their  broken 
blades,  something  after  the  practice  of 
the  Jesuit  D'Aigrigny,  and  the  Ma- 
rechal  St.  Simon,  in  "  The  AVandering 
Jew."*  Wounds,  slight,  although  they 
were  reported  deadly,  were  ^ven  and 
received  on  both  sides,  untd  the  se- 
conds, who  had  long  looked  on  in  pas- 
sive silence,  thought  it  necessary  to  in- 
terfere at  last.  The  ex-par te  statements 
of  these  encounters  publbhed  respec- 
tively by  Sheridan,  Matthews,  and  tneir 
friends,  are  so  totally  at  variance,  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  extract  the  real  truth 
from  such  conflicting  evidence;  but 
in  both  quarrels  the  principals  seem  to 
have  gone  to  work  more  like  red  In- 
dians, determined  to  tomahawk  an.d 
scalp  each  other,  than  polished  gentle- 
men, moving  in  elegant  socict;^,  fight- 
ing according  to  rule,  and  in  com- 
pliance with  the  ordinances  and  preju- 
dices of  the  day. 

When  Sheridan  ran  away  with  Miss 
Linley  he  was  twenty-two,  and  his 
bride  eighteen.  He  was  without  a 
profession,  or  any  certain  income. 
The  lady  had  a  fortune  of  £3,000, 
paid  to  her  by  a  Mr.  Long,  for  a  very 
unprecedented  reason  —  because  she 
had  refused  him ;  but  she  was  articled 
to  her  father,  who  could  claim  her 
services  until  she  was  twenty-one.  Lin- 
ley, finding  the  marriage  irrevocable, 
after  an  interview  with  Sheridan  at 
Lisle,  assented  to  a  marriage  he  was 
no  longer  able  to  prevent,  and  became 
reconciled  to  the  young  couple,  on  the 
understanding  that  his  daughter  should 
fulfil  her  engagement  to  him,  as  in 
duty  bound.  This  being  settled,  they 
returned  to  England,  and  lived  for  some 
time  in  retirement  at  East  Burnham. 
Sheridan  had  a  great  dislike  to  the 
appearance  of  his  wife  in  public,  and 
resolved  to  withdraw  her  entirely  from 
all  professional  avocations.  By  yield- 
ing to  this  point  of  delicacy  he  gave 
up  at  least  one  thousand  pounds  per 
annum,  a  sum  she  was  sure  to  receive 
for  several  years,  and  which  in  all  pro- 
bability would  have  continued  to  in- 
crease. Dr.  Johnson,  in  conversation 
with  Boswell,  expressed  his  warm  ap- 
probation  of  thb  high  spbit  in  a  young 


*  This  teene  m/bvob  to  have  fundshfld  the  idea  of  the  close  of  the  duel  between  Fabien  dei 
Fnmcfai  and  Cb&teaa  Benaod,  in  Tht  Conican  Brothers, 
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man  without  a  shilling  who  would  not 
be  induced  by  straitened  means  to 
permit  his  wite  to  become  the  public 
gase.  Sheridan  determined  from  this 
time  forward  to  live  by  the  exercise  of 
his  abilities,  but  he  was  too  inexpe- 
rienced to  fathom  the  art  of  acquirmg 
wealth,  and  the  more  difficult  process 
of  keeping  it  when  obtained.  Long 
after,  when  speaking  of  his  early  strug. 
{les  with  an  intimate  friend,  who  ^• 
uded  to  the  events  of  his  life,  he 
said,  that  if  he  had  stuck  to  the  law, 
he  believed  he  should  have  done  as 
much  as  Tom  Erskine ;  but,  he  added, 
<*  I  had  no  time  for  such  studies  .^ 
llrs.  Sheridan  and  myself  were  botii 
obliged  to  keep  writing  for  our  daily 
leg  or  shoulder  of  mutton,  or  we  should 
have  had  none."  <'  Ay,"  replied  the 
other,  "  I  see  it  was  a  joint  concern." 
The  first  effort  made  by  Sheridan  to 
obtain  a  livelihood  through  his  brains, 
was  the  production  of  the  comedy  of 
The  llioaUf  at  which  he  worked  long 
and  diligently  before  it  was  acted. 
From  the  ease  of  his  language,  and 
the  natural  exuberance  of  his  humour, 
it  would  appear  that  he  composed 
rapidly;  but  the  contrary  was  the 
lact.  Uis  most  flowing  periods  were 
elaborated  and  corrected  with  fasti- 
dious  care.  He  began  this  play  before 
he  had  completed  his  twenty-second 
year.  About  the  same  period  of  life, 
or  a  little  earlier,  and  with  equal  inex- 
perience,  Congreve  wrote  2'ke  Old 
Bachelor,  one  of  the  wittiest  compo- 
sitions in  the  whole  range  of  the  Eng- 
lish drama.  Sheridan's  comedy  is 
fully  equal  to  Congreve's  in  construc- 
tion, incident,  and  dialogue,  while  it 
far  surpasses  it  in  the  absence  of  im- 
purity or  coarse  allusions.  The  Old 
jBaehelor  is  banished  from  the  stage ; 
The  RivaU  lives  in  active  popularity, 
and,  during  the  two  last  seasons,  has 
been  performed  above  thirty  times  at 
the  Princess's  Theatre,  under  the  ma- 
nagement  of  Mr.  C.  Kean.  Yet  this 
play,  of  the  highest  character  in  every 
essential  point,  met  with  very  harsh 
treatment  on  the  first  night,  and  with 
difiiculty  obtained  a  second  represen- 
tation. On  the  17th  of  January, 
1775,  The  Rivals  was  acted  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  repeated  on  the  18th, 
when  it  was  withdrawn  for  alterations 
and  curtailment.  On  the  28th  it 
was  re-produccd,  and  from  that  date 
has  maintained  an  unshaken  hold  on 
public    favour.    The  o|)ening  failure 


was  attributed  to  the  ioimodente 
lenfirth,  to  the  character  of  Sir  Ludus 
O'Trij^ger,  whioh  was  ooosidered  by  a 
portion  of  the  audience  as  a  national 
reflection,  and  to  the  misei^ble  acting 
of  Lee,  in  the  pugnacious  baronet, 
which  excited  repeated  bursts  of  dis- 
i^probation.  Clinch  superseded  him 
when  the  play  was  brought  forward 
again,  and  gave  infinite  satisfaction 
both  to  the  public  and  the  author. 
The  original  prologue,  in  the  form  of 
a  dialogue  between  a  seq^at-at-law 
and  an  attorney,  was  spoken  by  Wood- 
ward and  Quick;  but,  on  the  tenth 
night,  Sheridan  replaced  it  by  another, 
more  appropriate,  and  consigned  to 
Mrs.  Buikeley.  The  plot  and  charac- 
ters of  The  Rivals  are  undoubtedly 
the  pure  invention  of  the  author  i  but 
Fssemblanoes  may  be  traced,  as  in  al- 
most every  other  instance,  where  a 
close  examination  is  institutad.  Sir 
Anthony  Absolute  and  Mrs.  Malaprop 
bear  some  relationship  to  Matthew 
Bramble  and  his  sister  Tabitha*  The 
latter  is  more  obviously  suggested  by 
Mrs.  Slipslopi  in  '*  Joseph  Andrews*" 
or  Termagant,  in  Murphy's  fares  of 
The  Upholsterer,  Eigid  critjcs  call 
it  a  gross  caricature  |  but  there  if 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  por- 
trait is  drawn  from  life  without  exsg«> 
geration.  If  so,  then  must  Nature 
herself  be  pronounced  a  caricature. 
There  are  some  remarkable  coinci- 
dences in  the  dialogue,  which  can 
scarcely  be  accidental.  Acres,  in  the 
third  act,  says  —  *'  'Tis  certain  I  have 
most  anti-Gallican  toes."  The  same 
thought  occurs  in  the  *'  Wasps "  of 
Aristophanes,  where  the  old  man,  on 
being  desired  to  put  on  a  pair  of  La* 
cedemonian  boots,  endeavours  to  back 
out  by  saying,  that  one  of  his  toes  is 
rcvv  ifuetXmmm*  —  a  bitter  enemy  to 
the  Lacedemonians.  Again,  when 
Acres  speaks  of  swearing,  in  the  s«!- 
cond  act,  and  ends  by  saying  that  the 
*'  best  terms  will  grow  obsolete,"  and 
that  "  damns  have  had  their  day," 
the  idea  seems  to  be  suggested  by  the 
following  old  epigram  of  Sir  John 
Harrington  ;•» 

••  In  elder  timee  an  aneient  cu«U>m  wa«, 
To  tvear,  in  Weighty  inatl«rt,  by  the  mtm ; 
But  w)md  th«  aaM  want  Aowa,  at  old  mtA  notat 
They  iware  Uien  by  the  croM  of  this  same  groat  { 
And  when  the  croai  was  likewiM  held  In  eebm. 
Then  by  their  faith  the  common  oath  waa  ewoni. 
Lait,  having  tworn  away  all  faith  and  troth, 
Only  0 —  damn  them  i«  their  common  oat|i. 
Tha«  ctttlMi  toft  4eeoruni  tf  giaSatioa, 
Tbat,  loiiDi  niM,  mm,  faitb,  tbry  fimli^  wRMslian." 
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The  friends  of  Mrs.  fiheridaa  wished 
it  to  be  anderttood  tbitt  the  epilogue 
to  The  Rwalt  was  written  by  her,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  tiiat  it  pro- 
eeeded  from  the  pen  of  her  husband. 
The  point  throughout  is  the  supremacy 
of  woman  in  every  class  and  sitaaiion 
of  life,  and  a  woman  could  scarcely 
land  np  her  own  aex  with  inch  immea- 
aoRd  panegyrio. 

Sheridan  was  so  pleased  with  Clinch 
for  hia  exoelieot  perforrasoce  of  Sir 
Loeius  OTrigger,  that  wh^i  his  bene- 
lU  occurred,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  I775» 
-he  made  him  a  present  of  the  first  night 
of  a  1KW  £ynoe»  entitled,  St,  Patrick** 
Hoy,  or  tie  Seieming  Lieutenani, 
to  add  to  ike  attraction.  The  trifle 
aoeeeeded,  and  is  in  every  respect 
better  calculated  for  representatioB 
than  perasaL  It  added  nothing  to  the 
literary  fame  of  the  aatboTy  and  a 
point  18  strained  when  we  admit  that 
nothing  was  detracted.  The  object 
was  to  assist  a  deserving  man  on  a 

rticnhur  occasion.  Larry  Clinch,  as 
was  finniliarly  called,  had  been  a 
biotfaer.«^r  and  intimate  friend  of 
(Sheridan's  father.  He  was  a  native  of 
Dublin,  and  obtained  an  engagem^it 
irom  Garrick,  at  Drary.lanc,  very 
eurly  in  his  career.  He  came  out  as 
Alexander  the  Great ;  but  his  aaccess 
was  aouU,  and  Garrick,  in  his  disap- 
pointment, after  trying  to  buy  him  off 
with  aaoney,  forced  him  into  disagree- 
aUe  characten,  until  he  removed  in 
disgust  to  Covent  Garden.  His  success 
in  SirLiieiuM  O*  Trigger  established  his 
reputation,  and  in  a  short  time  after 
he  returned  to  DuUin,  and  became  the 
hero  of  the  Irish  stage.  Having  mar- 
ried a  lady  by  whom  he  was  rendered 
independent,  he  performed  tohen  and 
on  what  terms  he  pleased ;  and  about 
1780,  disapproving  of  the  manager's 
(Daly's)  conduct,  he  declined  playing 
the  number  of  nights  for  which  he  was 
engaged.  The  manager  took  the  usual 
method  of  complaintiu  the  newspapers ; 
but  Clinch  preserved  a  dignified  si- 
lence, and  disdained  to  reply.  Un- 
inekily,  however,  his  wife  died,  and  her 
fortune  with  her,  so  that  a  diminished 
iseome  oompelled  him  thenceforward 


to  become  more  amenable  to  consti- 
tuted authority. 

On  the  2l8t  of  November,  1775, 
Sheridan  rose  again  to  a  high  point, 
by  the  production  of  The  Duenna  — . 
a  comic  opera  of  the  first  order, 
whether  as  regards  the  dramatic  ar- 
rangement, dialogue,  or  music.  The 
composers  of  the  latter  were  Lin- 
ley,  Rauzzini,  and  Dr.  Harrington. 
Ko  piece  was  ever  more  successful.  It 
ran  seventy-five  nights  daring  the  first 
season,  and  still  continues  a  favourite 
irith  the  public.  The  popular  airs 
were  song  in  the  streets  and  ground 
upon  every  barrel-organ  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Harris  gave  a  large 
sum  for  the  copyright,  and  would  not 
allow  the  opera  (except  the  songs)  to 
be  printed.  But  no  precaution  can 
evade  piracy.  Tate  Wilkinson  obtained 
a  surreptitious  copy  of  some  scenes, 
and  between  memory  and  invention, 
eonoocted  a  Duenna  of  his  own,  which 
he  gave  to  the  public  as  Sheridan's,  in 
the  York  circuit ;  and  thus  it  found  its 
way  into  many  of  the  leading  theatres 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  For 
this  reason  all  printed  copies,  up  to  a 
very  late  period,  were  denounced  by 
the  author,  and  are  undoubtedly  spu- 
rious. As  in  the  subsequent  case  of 
The  School  for  Scandal,  the  sobsti- 
tuted  passages  were  so  inferior  to  the 
true  originals,  that  the  piece  could 
scarcely  be  recognised.  But  the  result 
answered  the  purpose  of  the  pirates, 
although  annoying  to  the  lawful  pro. 
prietors. 

Profound  criticism  has  told  us  that 
the  plot  of  The  Duenna  u  borrowed 
from  II  FUoiofo  di  Campagna,  of  GoU 
doni,  Le  Skilien  of  Moliere,  and  The 
fFbfufer  of  Mr.Centlivre.  It  may  be  so, 
but  it  requires  very  minute  comparison 
to  detect  the  relationship.  The  violations 
of  probability  also  have  been  severely 
castigated ;  yet,  if  the  improbable  is 
to  be  banished  from  the  drama,  we 
know  not  what  materials  are  to  be 
found  for  an  exciting  or  interesting 
story.  The  songs  of  The  Duenna,* 
both  in  music  and  words,  are  of  the 
highest  order;  but  if  they  were  omitted 
altogether,  we  should  still  retain  a  most 


*  When  Geoig«  lY.  visted  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dablin,  in  state,  on  the  22Dd  of  August, 
iWl,  he  commanded,  as  a  national  compliment,  Bheridan^s  opera  of  The  Duenna^  with  hia 
bret  of  9t,  Fatriek's  Day,  George  IV.  seldom  committed  an  error  in  taste,  whatever  mi^ 
I  BMf  have  SMMb  fannsm  impoitaBt  mattera. 
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ttuanng  com^d^^:  unlike  the  majo- 
tity  of  more  modern  operu,  which  ans 
merely  so  man  j  pegs  on  which  to  hang 
a  melody,  a  duet,  or  a  oonoerted^naM 
three-quartera  of  an  hour  long. 

In  1776,  Gam'ck  retired  from  the 
stage  and  from  all  active  participation 
in  the  cares  of  management.  However 
uneasy  he  might  have  found  his  theatri. 
cal  seat  of  sovereignty,  it  was  well 
stuffed  with  bank  notes,  for  he  made  a 
lar^  fortune  in  the  same  speculation 
which  impoverished  his  successors.  But 
he  possessed  advantages  which  they  had 
not,  without  reckoning  his  exclusive  su- 
pHBriority  as  an  actor  —  capital,  expe« 
rience,  punctuality  in  business,  a  con- 
stant eye  on  the  exchequer,  and  what 
Miss  Strickland  calls  "  great  regnant 
abilities."  He  looked  after  everything 
himself  too,  and  trusted  nothing  to  de- 
puties  without  supervision.  Sheridan 
adopted  as  his  maxim  through  life, 
*<  never  do  to-day  what  you  can  put  off 
until  to-morrow."  Garrick,  on  the 
contrary^  never  delayed  for  an  hour 
what  ooold  be  carried  through  on  the 
instant.  He  knew  the  value  of  time, 
iind  threw  away  as  little  as  most  men. 

Garriok,  as  will  be  remembered, 
was  joint  monarch  of  Drury-lane  with 
Lacy.  He  sold  his  own  moiety  of  the 
patent  and  property  to  Sheridan,  his 
father4n.law  Linley,  and  Dr.  Ford, 
for  ^35,000.  In  1778,  Sheridan  was 
coerced  into  the  purchase  of  Lacy 'a 
Bbare  for  ^£45,000.  To  complete  this,  he 
consented  to  divide  his  original  portion 
between  Dr.  Ford  and  Linloy,  so  as  to 
make  up  each  of  theirs  a  quarter ;  but 
the  price  at  which  they  purchased  from 
Sheridan  was  not  at  the  rate  at  which 
he  bonght  from  Lacy,  though  at  an 
advance  on  the  sum  paid  to  Garrick. 
Sheridan  afterwards  contrived  to  pos. 
8es8  himself  of  Dr.  Ford's  quarter  for 
£17)000,  subject  to  the  incumbrance 
of  the  original  renters.  By  what  spell 
he  coniured  up  all  these  thousands  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  ascertain  with 
accuracy.  I>Vom  nothingness,  he  step- 
ped into  the  practical  working  of  an 
enormous  property,  which  had  hitherto 
tiroved  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  specu- 
tators*  Moore  has  given  the  best 
aeconnt  he  could  of  ail  these  money 
transactions,  gathered  lirom  the  corres- 
pondence and  papers  placed  in  his 
hands  for  the  purpose ;  but  he  has  not 
fnroishod  a  full  solution  of  the  mystexy, 
for  this  simple  leaeoo,  that  it  was  never 


thoroughly  known  to  any  one.  Golr- 
man  wasy  ver  anxioosto  become  the  sole 
purchaser  of  Drury-lane,  as  he  objected 
to  divided  sway ;  but  he  had  not  the 
means  of  bu^n^  autooracy,  and  gave 
up  the  negotiation  to  the  more  success- 
ful  triumvirate.  Gairick  continued  still 
a  sort  of  sleeping  partner,  or  consultiBg 
counsel ;  the  new  managers  were  too 
glad  for  a  time  to  listen  to  his  sugges- 
tions, and  occasionalljr  to  profit  by  hie 
advice,  while  he,  on  his  part,  was  well 
enough  disposed  to  retain  his  old  habile 
of  dictatorship,  although  he  had  se- 
ceded from  personal  labour  or  respon- 
sibility. Sheridan  was  youn^,  ardent, 
full  of  hope  and  ambitioo,  with  the  iii«- 
nate  consciousness  of  talent,  and  a  re- 
liance on  his  own  resources^  which 
admitted  no  calculation  of  the  posn- 
bility  of  failure.  But-  his  habits  were 
extravagant  and  thoughtless  ;  his  asso- 
ciates were  far  above  him  in  wealth  and 
station ;  and  he  reqiprocated  entertain- 
ments without  any  viable  means  of 
competition.  From  this  date  onwards, 
his  life  became  progressively  an  un- 
ceasing series  of  shifts,  sobterfagesb 
apologies,  endeavours  to  stave  off  eitt^ 
barrassments,  contrivances  to  elude 
arrest,  breaches  of  contract,  practioid 
jokes  in  place  of  ready  money,  and  the 
gradual  laxity  of  principle  which 
winds  up  at  last  in  total  recklessnesa* 
The  anecdotes  which  have  been  father 
ed  on  him  fill  a  goodly  volnme,  and 
have  been  compiled  as  <<  SheridanL- 
ana."  Many  are  tme,  some  are  ez^ 
i^gerated,  and  a  considerable  balance 
are  invented  aitogethen  Lord  Byron 
says  he  once  foumi  him  at  his  solici- 
tor's, where  his  business  was  to  get  rid 
of  an  action,  in  which  he  succeeded* 
"  Such, "  adds  the  poet,  <'  was  Sheridan  I 
He  could  soften  an  attorney :  there  has 
been  nothing  like  it  since  the  days  of 
Orpheus.*'  But  even  Sheridan  never 
executed  a  feat  of  adroit  diplomacy 
equal  to  that  recorded  of  a  Kving  ecoea* 
trie  genius,  cast  scMuewhat  in  the  sam^ 
mouhi,  who  being  once  arrested  by 
two  bfliliffs  at  the  same  time,  on  two 
separate  writs,  actually  cajoled  the  ono 
son  of  Agrippa  to  pay  the  other. 

The  commencement  of  Sheridan's 
career  as  a  manager  conveyed  an  un- 
favourable impression,  and  gave  rise 
to  comparisons  between  him  and  his 
predecessor,  much  to  his  own  disad- 
vantage.  The  first  novelty  produced 
was  an  alteration  by  himaeu  of  Van- 
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boTgli*8  comedj  of  TheB^^p^y  und^ 
the  title  of  A  Trip  to  Scitrbarough, 
which  made  its  appeannoe  on  the  24th 
of  February,  1777.  The  piece  was 
rae^ved  with  oonsiderahle  opposition^ 
Irat  held  its  ground,  though  without 
much  popularity  or  attraction,  for  seve* 
?al  succeeding  seasons.  It  was  acted 
f&r  the  last  time  at  Druiy-lane,  in  1 8 1 5. 
Sheridan's  success  in  The  Riifalt  and 
Dmeima  had  already  made  him  an 
object  of  jealousy.  There  were  not 
wanting  months  to  carp  at  the  *  *  modern 
Congreye,"  as  his  admirers  designated 
him,  and  the  newspapers  of  the  day 
abnost  unanimously  condemned  what 
they  called  his  gratuitous  mutilation  of 
Vanbui^.  In  1779,  he  was  asked  by 
an  editorial  article  in  one  of  the  jour- 
nals, if  he  did  not  consider  his  dealings 
with  The  Relapse  as  an  illustration  of 
what  his  own  Dangle  says  in  The 
OUie^  that  *'  Vanburgh  and  Congreve 
are  obliged  to  undergo  a  bungling  re- 
formaitoa."  The  editor  of  the  <<  Bio- 
gnipbia  Dramatica "  also  censures 
Sheridan's  alteration  severely,  but, 
fiiod  many  other  critics,  he  pronounces 
the  sentence  without  stating  the  evi- 
dence. He  adds  that  the  alterer  ad- 
mitted  himself,  in  conversation,  that  he 
bad  spoiled  yanburgh*s  play.  Beyond 
this  vague  assertion  we  have  no  proof 
Umt  sneh  words  were  ever  spoken,  but 
Sheridan  might  have  contradicted  the 
statement  had  he  thought  it  worth 
while.  The  opinion  is  unjust.  We 
have  many  alterations  of  old  plays, 
but  few  so  good  as  this.  Sheridan  has 
retain^  everything  in  the  original  that 
was  worth  retaining,  has  omitted  ex- 
ceptionable passages,  and  his  additions 
are  improvements.  We  may  name 
particnlarlv  the  first  scene  in  the  fifth 
act,  whicli  concludes  that  part  of 
the  plot  re<;ardtng  Loveless,  Colonel 
Townley,  Amanda,  and  Berinthia, 
much  better  than  it  is  wound  up  in  The 
Relapee.  It  must  be  confessed  that  it 
is  highly  improbable  (as  Collier  was 
the  first  to  observe)  that  Sir  Tunbelly 
and  Lord  Foppington  should  negotiate 
a  match  through  the  medium  of  such 
a  person  as  Mrs.  Coupler.  This,  how. 
ever,  is  a  fact  nuiically  inherent  in  the 
piece,  and  it  certainly  lies  at  Yan- 
Dorgh's  door,  and  not  at  Sheridan's. 
The  latter  makes  Loveless  say— "It 
wonid  surely  be  a  pity  to  exclude  the 
productions  of  some  of  our  best  writ- 
ers for  want  of  a  little  wholesome 
pmning ;  whicb  might  be  effected  by 


any  one  who  posiossed  modesty  enongli 
to  believe  that  we  should  preserve  all 
we  can  of  our  deceased  authors,  at 
least  till  they  are  outdone  by  the  living 
ones." 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1777,  She- 
ridan produced  an  alteration  of  Shaks- 
peare's  Tempest  by  himself,  retaining 
some  of  Dryden*s  version,  with  some 
new  songs  by  Thomas  Linley  the 
younger,  his  brother-in-law.  There 
was  no  particular  strength  in  the  cast. 
Bensley  as  Prospero  was  the  best, 
but  he  was  not  more  than  respectable. 
The  singers  were  indifferent,  and  the 
attempt  altc^ether  must  be  considered 
a  failure. 

The  town  was  beginning  to  express 
loudly  its  regret  for  the  retirement  of 
Garrick,  and  to  complain  of  vapid 
entertainments,  when,  on  the  8th  of 
May,  1777,  The  School  for  Scandal 
was  announced.  The  drop  had  not 
fallen  on  the  first  act  before  the  whole 
house  felt  that  they  were  sitting  in 
judgment  on  a  master.piece  —  one  of 
those  rare  productions  which  appear 
once  in  a  oentuiy,  an  inspiration  of 
real  genius,  and  an  exhibition  of 
truthful  character,  drawn  from  nature, 
without  reference  to  age,  country, 
local  manners^  or  ephemeral  fashions. 
A  full  account  of  the  gradual  progress 
by  which  Sheridan  expanded  a  slight 
sketch  into  a  perfect  comedy  is  given 
by  Moore,  and  will  be  considered  by 
many  readers  as  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  his  book.  We  are  not  of 
that  opinion,  and  would  rather  the 
details  had  been  spared.  We  delight 
to  look  on  the  finished  picture,  but  are 
not  much  attracted  by  the  rough  out- 
line.  When  we  ascertain  that  the 
author  has  laboured  so  artificially, 
although  we  are  impressed  with  hts 
diligence,  we  lose  something  of  our 
admiration  for  his  genius.  The  passage 
of  Moore's  biography  might  be  spared 
in  which  he  tells  us  that  The  School 
for  Scandal  ''wasfthe  slow  result  of 
many  and  doubtful  experiments,  and 
that  it  arrived  step  by  step  at  perfec- 
tion.*' The  play  came  out  so  late  in 
the  year,  that  when  the  theatre  closed 
with  it  on  the  7th  of  June,  there  had 
only  been  a  nm  of  twenty  nights. 
During  the  next  season  it  was  per- 
formed sixty.five  times.  Perhaps  no 
comedy  was  over  so  perfectly  aoted  in 
all  its  parts,  neither  has  such  a  oonu 
pany  ever  again  been  collected  as  that 
which  then  graced  the  boards  of  old 
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Dmry.  Qreat  acton  liore  since  re- 
presented all  the  principal  characters, 
but  none  have  ever  been  reputed  to 
come  up  to  the  originals. 

On  a  fair  comparative  estimate,  Th^ 
School  for  Scandal  may  perhaps  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  all  recent  comft. 
diea,  not  only  in  the  English,  but  in 
auj  European  language.  There  are 
blemishes,  doubtless,  but  they  are  as 
specks  on  the  sun.  The  play  may  not 
be  altogether  original;  some  portions 
of  the  pljt  the  author  himself  ad- 
mitted  he  had  borrowed  from  his 
mother's  novel  of  «*  Sydney  Bttl- 
dulph."  Others  may  revive  recolleo* 
tions  of  Wycherley's  Plain  Dealer* 
Charles  and  Joseph  Surface  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  Fieldinf^'s  Tom 
Jones  and  Blifil,  with  a  splendid  var- 
nish of  modem  manners  and  fashion, 
able  refinement.  The  scandalous  coterie 
are  not  sufficiently  connected  with  the 
action.  The  hidmg  Lady  Teaale  be> 
bind  the  screen,  and  exactly  before 
the  window  commanded  fay  "  a  maiden 
lady  of  such  a  curious  temper,"  is  un^ 
doubtedly  a  great  mistake,  scarcely  to 
be  excused  by  the  sudden  confusion 
into  which  Joseph  is  thrown  by  the 
unexpected  visit  of  Sir  Peter ;  and  the 
fifth  act  is  comparativeljr  weak,  and 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  anti- 
climax. But  making  full  allowance 
for  all  these  drawbacks,  there  stands 
this  imperishable  monument  of  Sheri- 
dan's genius,  alone,  on  a  pedestal  by 
itself,  attractive,  popular,  and  on  the 
acting  list  of  every  leading  theatre ; 
fresh  and  brilliant  as  in  its  first  in- 
fancy, and  without  rival  or  competitor 
to  stand  in  the  same  file.  It  has  been 
approached,  but  never  equalled.  Envy 
usually  follows  merit  as  its  shadow. 
An  idle  rmmour  was  propagated  that 
Sheridan  was  not  the  real  author  of  this 
incomparable  play  ;  it  was  said  to  be 
taken  almost  verbatim  from  a  manu- 
script previously  delivered  at  Drury- 
lane  by  a  young  lady,  a  Miss  Kich- 
ardson,  daughter  of  a  merchant  in 
Thames^lreet.  The  story  went  on  to 
say  that,  being  in  the  house  on  the 
first  night,  she  recognised  her  own 
production,  was  taken  out  fainting 
with  surprise  and  mortification,  and 
died  not  long  after  of  a  rapid  con. 
sumption,  produced  by  chagrin.  Isaac 
Reed  first  alluded  to  this  report  in  the. 
<*  Bio^phia  Dramatica."  Dr.  Wat- 
kins,  in  his  '*  Life  of  Sheridan,"  ex- 
patiatttd  oa  it  with  an  iaspressioa  thai 


it  was  true ;  and  Gslt^  in  kii  "  Lives 
of  the  Players,"  has  y^y  anneeeasarily 
repeated  the  assertion,  after  Moorar 
had  completely  proved  that  it  ws» 
absurd,  and  based  npoo  no  fonnda^ 
tion. 

Garrick  evinced  the  mostunbennded- 
satisfaotion  at  the  suooess  of  Tke^  School 
for  Scandal,  lie  was  proud  of  Sheri- 
dan, and  this  event  indicated  hia  judge- 
ment in  resigning  the  theatre  into  aueh 
able  hands.  A  caviller  observed  to 
him — <*  It  is  but  a  single  play,  and  will 
not  long  support  the  establishment. 
To  yon,  Mr.  Garriek,  I  most  lay,  that 
the  Atlas  that  pronped  the  stage  haa 
left  his  post."  <<lias  he?"  replied 
Garrick ;  **  if  that  be  the  case,  he  has 
found  another  lierenles  to  auceeed 
faiui."  During  the  run  of  The  School 
for  Scandal,  a  passenger,  walking  past 
Drury-lane  on  the  side  of  RuseeiU 
street,  about  nine  o'doek  tit  nighti  waa 
suddenly  startled  bjr  a  terrific  noise^ 
which  resembled  the  concussion  of  an 
enrthquake,  accompanied  by  peals  of 
distant  rolling  thunder.  He  naked  in 
dismay  what  it  was,  and  received  for 
reply  the  intimation  that  it  was  the 
applause  of  the  audience  on  the  falltsg 
of  the  screen,  in  the  fourth  act  of  the 
new  comedy* 

The  writer  of  this  notice  onoe  saw 
the  screen  fall  in  an  important  theatre 
without  producing  the  sliffhtest  efiect 
on  the  select  assembly,  who  appeared 
utterly  unconscious  of  what  was  in- 
tended. A  ludicrous  incident  ooeurred 
one  evening  in  connexion  with  this 
scene,  at  the  Uawkins'-street  house,  la 
Dublin,  then  under  the  management 
of  William  Abbott.  When  the  screen 
was  pulled  down.  Lady  Teaale  was 
not  there,  and  thus  the  great  point  of 
the  play  was  lost.  She  had  gone  into 
the  green-room  to  gossip  or  rest  her- 
self, and  calculated  on  being  at  her 
place  in  time.  Before  the  house  could 
recover  from  their  astonishment,  or 
evince  disjipprobalion,  Abbott,  who 
played  Charles  Surface,  and  loved  a 
jest,  with  great  readiness  added  a 
word  to  the  text,  and  exclaimed,  "No 
Lady  Teazle,  by  all  that's  wonderful!" 
A  roar  of  bughter  followed,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  fair  absentee  walked 
deliberately  on,  and  placed  herself  in 
her  proper  position,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

But  brilliant  as  had  been  the  sue- 
cess  of  The  School  for  Soandak  it 
proved  but  a  passing  meteor^  and  very 
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Mon  tbe  ginenX  iystem  of  the  nuu 
nagement  sabaided  agaia  into  dark, 
ness.  Sheridan's  besetting  sin  of  pro- 
crastination  increased  on  hitn,  and 
grew  into  a  chronic  disease  too  deeply 
rooted  for  care.  He  delayed  answer* 
in^  letters  antil  they  aocuinulated  into 
a  hopeless  heap»  and  then  he  consumed 
tbein  in  one  indiscriminate  holocaust. 
Aathors  coUld  neither  obtain  a  reading 
nor  a  restoration  of  their  manuscripts, 
and  complained  in  loud  but  unheeded 
rerao&strances  that  their  dialogue,  in- 
cidentSt  And  arrangements  were  pil- 
fered and  transformed  most  unmerci- 
fulljr,  and  so  completely  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  recognise  them» 
Qnlen  where  some  unique  feature  pro. 
daimed  the  identity.  Garrick,  not 
long  before  his  death,  began  to  feel 
coBYtnced  that  the  theatre  was  totter, 
ing,  and  that  he  had  mistaken  his  man. 
Iq^  hb  last  letter  to  King,  he  says — 
*'  Poor  old  Drury,  I  feel  that  it  will 
very  aoon  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Phi. 
listines." 

On  the  15ih  of  October,  1778,  She- 
ridan allowed  a  dramatic  entertain. 
ment,  as  it  was  called  in  the  bills,  a 
faroe  in  reality,  under  the  title  of  The 
Campp  to  be  announced  as  his.  It  was 
a  pitce  de  circonstance,  founded  on  a 
late  encampment  at  Coxheath,  and  in. 
tended  as  a  Tehicle  for  scenery,  and 
to  embody  some  local  circumstances 
which  actually  took  pUce.  Tate  Wil. 
kinson,  in  his  "  Wandering  Patentee,'* 
was  the  first  who  denied  positively  that 
Sheridan  had  anything  to  do  with  this 
Tery  inferior  production,  which,  in 
reatity,  was  written  by  his  brother-in. 
law,  Tickell.  What  could  have  in- 
duced Sheridan  thus  to  trifle  with  his 
reputation  it  is  impossible  to  divine. 
The  mere  connexion  by  marriage  was 
not  a  plea  of  sufficient  weight.  Had 
he  never  soared  beyond  St,  Palrick*i 
Da^f  the  Camp  might  have  passed  for 
hia.  With  slender  pretensions,  but  as 
a  temporary  stop.gap,  it  met  with  un« 
usnal  success,  and  lived  for  two  sea* 
sott9,  attracting  good  houses,  while 
Sliakspeare*s  b^  plays  were  exhibited 
to  empty  benches.  Who  shall  attempt 
to  fathom  the  shifting  currents  of  pub- 
lie  taste,  or  caprice,  or  extravagance  ? 
Moore  says..-"  One  of  the  novelties  of 
the  year  wag  a  musical  entertainment, 
caUed  Tk€  Camp,  which  was  falsely 
attributed  to  Sheridan  at  the  time,  and 
which  ha^  rince  been  inconsiderately 
admiUed  Into  the  oolleotion  of  hia 


works.  This  unworthy  trifle  (as  ap. 
pears  from  a  rough  copy  of  it  in  my 
po^sei^sion)  was  the  production  of 
Tickoll,  and  the  patience  with  which 
his  friend  submitted  to  the  imputation 
of  having  written  it,  was  a  sort  of 
mart}Tdom  of  fame  which  few  but 
himself  could  afford." 

Garrick  died  on  the  20th  of  January^ 
1779.  Sheridan  wrote  a  monody  on 
his  death,  dedicated  to  the  Dowager 
Lady  Spencer,  which  monody  was 
spoken  by  Mrs.  Yates  from  the  boards 
of  Drury-lane,  on  the  2Qd  of  March 
following,  and  repeated  on  many  sue 
eessive  evenings.  But  the  public 
thought  less  of  it  than  Lord  Byron, 
whose  praise  is  absolute.  It  has  un.« 
doubted  merit,  and  must  be  considered 
a  very  graceful  composition.  Perhaps 
the  best  passage  is  that  which  is  gene- 
ral rather  than  particular,  and  wherein 
the  ephemeral  nature  of  the  actor's 
fame,  whose  works  die  with  him,  is 
unfavourably  contrasted  with  the  im- 
mortality  of  the  painter,  sculptor,  and 
poet,  who  leave  behind  them  undying 
memorials  :— 

••  Such  it  their  meed :  their  honour!  thn«  lecure. 
Whoflc  arte  yield  objects,  kod  whose  works  enduN. 
The  actor  only,  shrinks  from  time's  award, 
Feeble  traUilien  is  his  memory's  yuard  ; 
By  whose  faint  breath  his  merits  muRt  abtde, 
VoTouchM  by  proof,  to  subatanee  unalUed  I 
h'tn  matchless  Garrick's  art,  to  hear'n  reaifn'd, 
No  fixed  effect,  no  model  leaves  behind.'* 

The  theatre  was  going  rapidly  down, 
when  the  attention  of  the  play-going 
public  was  excited  by  the  production 
of  The  Critic,  on  the  29th  of  Octo. 
ber,  1 779.  Lord  Byron  was  not  wrong 
when  he  called  this  the  best  burlesque 
that  had  ever  been  written.  The  proof 
is,  that  it  retains  its  attraction,  when 
all  local  causes  and  coincidences  have 
ceased.  We  have  no  longer  Cumber- 
land to  be  identified  with  Sir  Fretful 
Plagiary,  Thomas  Vaughan,  the  author 
of  The  Hotels  with  Dangle,  or  Wood- 
fall  to  be  the  target  of  certain  sly 
hits  at  the  press.  The  piece  is  essen- 
tially excellent,  and  as  there  will  never 
fail  to  be  tumid,  bombastic  plays,  in  all 
ages,  it  will  do  just  as  well  for  a  satire 
in  the  present  day,  as  during  the  reign 
of  the  last  generation.  The  drift  of 
this  performance,  which  abounds  with 
easy  wit,  unaffected  exuberant  hu- 
mour, and  eaustio  pungency,  is,  per. 
haps,  not  thoroughly  understood.  It 
might  not  have  been  written  with  the 
single  view  of  procuring  full  houses 
dunng  its  own  run,  but  as  a  crafty  expe. 
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dient  to  banish  empty  ones  on  future 
occasions.  It  seems  like  an  advertise- 
ment from  the  manager  of  Dmry- 
lanCf  to  signify  his  wish  that  no  more 
modem  trafMes  might  be  offered  for 
representation  at  his  theatre.  A  tra- 
eedy,  called  Zoraida,  written  by  WiU 
Earn  Hodson^  a  Cambridge  man,  of 
considerable  scholarship,  was  per. 
formed  within  two  months  after  the 
production  of  The  Critic,  and  while 
the  burlesque  was  yet  8ucceeding--a 
most  unhappy  propinquity,  which 
poved  fatal.  The  woes  of  Zoraida 
being  forestalled  by  TiUntrina,  were 
banished  after  a  few  fruitless  repeti- 
tions. Hodson  attributed  his  failure 
entirely  to  that  cause.  He  printed  his 
play  in  indignation,  and  annexed  a 
postscript  of  considerable  length,  con- 
taining some  general  observations  on 
tragedy, which  contain  sound  sense,  and 
are  much  better  worth  reading  than 
the  play  they  accompany.  The  author's 
Cambridge  friends  compared  him  to 
a  man  with  a  dark  lantern,  casting 
a  light  on  everybody  but  himself. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
show  the  passages  from  different  plays 
ridiculed  in  The  Critic ;  and,  by  those 
versed  in  the  dramatic  literature  of  the 
period,  a  great  number  of  them  may 
oe  easily  detected.  Holcrofl  once 
thought  of  publishing  a  key,  which 
had  been  done  before,  in  the  case  of 
The  Rehearsal,  One  remarkable  illus- 
tration may  be  quoted  as  a  specimen. 
'U'hen  Whiskerandos  is  killed  by  the 
pretended  beef-eater,  he  says— 

**  0  nirMd  IMUT7— that  iMt  thratt  Id  tlerot 
Wasftttall   Captain,  thou  hart  ftnccd  well  I 
And  WhUkcrandMquiU  Uiia  bustling  toeaa 
In  all  eftr •' 

and  so  be  diefi.  The  beef-eater  finishes 
the  word,  and  says— 

*•  — mVV— he  would  have  added,  but  itern  death 
Cut  thort  bia  being,  and  the  noun  at  onee.** 

It  has  been  supposed  that  this  was 
suggested  by  the  conclusion  of  the 
terror-stricken  dialogue,  and  the  di- 
vision of  words  between  the  Abbess  of 
Andouiilet,  and  the  novice.  Margue- 
rite, in  '*  Tristram  Shandy."  But  a 
much  closer  original  is  at  hand,  taken 
from  a  dramatic  source,  to  which  She- 
ridan would  assuredly  resort  for  bis 
example.  In  Henry  Brooke's  Gus^ 
tavus  Vaea,  one  of  the  characters  re- 
lating the  death  of  another  (act  iii. 
8C.  1),  saym-.. 


•*  Ten  him  flir  M 

lee  that  I  hM«  ibagk*  lite  Um, 

Conquer'd,  he  vrndd  have  «ld-b«l  thet*.  0 1 

there  I 

The  resemblance  here  is  too  fla* 
grant  to  be  mistaken.  Shakspeare 
supplies  an  earlier  parallel  in  the  deaih 
of  Hotspur: — 

«0ht  I eould pro^heej. 
But  that  the  earthr  ud  ootd  hand  of  death       * 
Lies  on  my  tongue  t— no,  Fexey,  thou  art  dvel. 
And  food  ftr Diet.'* 

The  Prince  of  Wales  oondudea  the 
sentence — 


•For 


bnTeFerojr 


Sheridan  would  hardly  have  ven- 
tured to  point  at  Shakspeare  in  his 
parody,  although  it  is  quite  certain  that 
ne  had  no  profound  veneration  for  our 
immortal  bard.  Ireland,  in  his  "  Con- 
fessions "  (the  only  occasion,  perhaps, 
on  which  he  ever  spoke  the  truth),  says, 
that  during  the  Vortigem  and  Howena 
negotiation,  his  father,  Mr.  Samuel 
Ireland,  *«  had  very  frequent  conver- 
sations with  Mr.  Sheridan  respecting 
the  transcendent  genius  of  the  great 
dramatist ;  and  one  day  in  particular, 
after  Mr.  S.  Ireland  had  been,  as 
usual,  lavish  of  his  encomiums,  Mr. 
Sheridan  remarked,  that,  however  high 
Shakspeare  might  stand  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  public  in  general,  he  did 
not,  for  his  part,  regard  him  as  a  poet 
in  that  exalted  light,  although  he  al- 
lowed the  brilliancy  of  his  ideas  and 
the  penetration  of  his  mind."  If  we 
are  to  believe  the  same  authority,  She- 
ridan was  taken  in  by  the  forgery,  in 
common  with  Parr,  Warton,  JBoswell, 
and  many  others.  When  perusing  a 
fair  copy  of  the  play,  from  the  sup- 
posed original  manuscript,  he  came  to 
one  line  which  was  not  strictly  metri- 
cal; upon  which,  turning  to  Ireland 
sen.,  he  remarked,  "  This  is  rather 
strange ;  for  though  you  are  acquaint- 
ed with  my  opinion  of  Shakspeare,  yet, 
be  it  as  it  may,  he  certainly  always 
wrote  poetry."    Having  read  a  few 

1>ages  further,  he  again  paused,  and, 
aying  down  the  manuscript,  spoke  to 
the  following  effect :  —  •'  There  are 
certainly  some  bold  ideas,  but  they  are 
crude  and  undigested.  It  is  very  odd : 
one  would  be  1^  to  think  that  Shak- 
speare must  have  been  yery  young 
when  he  wrote  the  play.  As  to  the 
doubting  whether  it  be  really  his  or 
not,  who  can  possibly  look  at  the  pa- 
pers and  not  believe  them  ancient?" 
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\nth  t]»e  CW7ic  ends  th#  Ikfe  of 
Sheridan's  cnngiiud  drunatic  composi- 
tions.^ He  iras  tben  only  in  his 
twenty-eighth  year  t  and^  judging 
bjr  what  he  had  done  at  such  an 
f  age,  we  may  conceive  what  he 
bt  have  effected  in  the  same  walk, 
be  not  turned  his  thoughts  and 
pursuits  into  another  channel.  In 
1780,  be  was  retamed  to  the  Honse 
of  Commons  as  member  for  Stafford, 
and  tbenceforward  became  an  active 
politician,  lie  attached  himself  na- 
tnratly  to  the  party  of  his  friend.  Fox, 
at  that  time  in  opposition.  His  maiden 
speech,  in  defence  of  his  seat,  was  a 
faUore,  and  led  to  a  somewhat  hasty 
decision  that  nature  intended  him  not 
for  an  orator.  His  utterance  was 
thick  and  indistinct,  an  imperfection 
be  never  entirely  subdued.  When  he 
bad  finished,  he  went  to  the  gallery, 
where  Woodfall  was  reporting,  to  ask 
bis  opinion.  Woodfall  trankly  told  him 
to  stick  to  his  former  avocations,  for 
that  be  bad  now  got  beyond  bis  depth. 
Sheridan,  nothing  daunted,  replied — 
''I  know  it  is  in  me,  and  out  it  shall 
come-**  He  improved  rapidly  with 
successive  opportunities,  and  obt^ncd 
ereat  credit  for  a  ready  repl;jr  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  the  session  of  1783,  in  a  de- 
bate  on  the  preliminary  articles  of 
peace.  Sheridan  had  warmly  seconded 
Lord  John  Cavendish,  in  an  amend- 
ment of  the  address,  which  went  to 
omit  tbe  approval  of  the  treaty.  Fitt, 
then  even  a  younger  man  than  himself 
by  several  years,  already  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  and  in  training  for 
prime  minister,  took  him  up  in  reply, 
and  commenced  hb  speech  by  the  fol- 
lowing  sarcastic  exordium :  -. ''  No 
man,"  be  observed,  *' admired  more 
than  be  did  the  abilities  of  th^t  honour- 
able gentleman,  the  elegant  sallies  of 
his  thought,  the  gay  eff*iisions  of  his 
fancy,  bis  dramatic  turns,  and  his  epi- 
grammatic points;  and  if  they  were 
reserved  for  the  proper  stage,  they 
would,  no  doubt,  receive,  what  the 
honourable  gentleman's  abilities  always 
did  receive,  the  plaudits  of  the  au- 
dience ;  and  it  would  be  his  fortune, 
tn  platuu  gander e  theatri.  But  this 
was  not  the  proper  scene  for  the  ex- 


Jiibition  of  tbese  elegancies ;  be  there- 
fore called  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
the  question."  Pitt  lost  bis  temper, 
while  he  forgot  his  politeness,  and 
Sheridan  instantaneously  answered  — 
*'  On  tbe  particular  sort  of  personallly 
which  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
bad  thought  proper  to  make  use  of,  he 
need  not  make  any  comment ;  the  pro^ 
priety,  the  taste,  the  gentlemanly  point 
of  it  must  have  been  obvious  to  the 
bouse.  But'*  (continued  he),  "  let  me 
assure  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
that  I  do  now,  and  will  at  any  time, 
when  he  chooses  to  repeat  this  sort  of 
allusion,  meet  it  with  the  most  sincere 

food  humour.  Nay,  I  will  say  more, 
attered  and  encouraged  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman*s  panegyric  on 
my  talents,  if  ever  I  agam  engage  jn 
the  compositions  to  which  he  alludes, 
I  may  be  tempted  to  an  act  of  pre- 
sumption— to  attempt  an  improvement 
on  one  of  Ben  Johnson's  best  charac- 
ters, that  of  the  angry  boy  in  The 
Alchymist"  The  effect  of  the  appli- 
cation was  electrical,  and  after  this  it 
was  long  before  Pitt  could  divest  him- 
self of  the  epithet  of  the  "Angry  Boy," 
which  was  applied  to  him  in  lampoons, 
caricatures,  and  the  opposition  jour- 
nals. 

During  the  mutations  of  ministrios, 
Sheridan  enjoyed  more  than  one  office 
under  his  friend  and  patron.  Fox,  but 
they  were  of  short  duration.  Be- 
tween 1783  and  1787»  he  made  many 
masterly  speeches,  which  were  listened 
to  with  attention  and  applause  by  op- 
ponents as  well  as  partisans ;  but  on 
the  7th  of  February,  J  787,  he  reached 
the  apex  of  oratorical  excellence,  in 
the  celebrated  discussion  on  the  charge 
against  Warren  Hastings,  for  the  spo- 
liation of  the  Begums.  For  ^yq  hours 
and  a-half  ho  commanded  the  breath- 
less attention  of  the  house,  and  when 
be  finished,  decorum  was  forgotten, 
and  long  and  enthusiastic  peals  of  ap- 
plause greeted  him  from  every  quarter. 
Such  an  effect  was  never  produced 
within  the  walls  of  any  legislative  as- 
sembly before  or  since.  Within  four- 
and-twenty  hours  he  was  offered  one 
thousand  pounds  for  the  copyright,  if 
he  would  himself  correct  it  for  the 


*  A  pantomime  called  Mobmton  CrvtO€,  or  Harlequin  Friday^  was  produced  at  Dmry- 
lane,  in  1781,  and  atthbnted  to  Sheridan,  but  it  U  doubtful  whether  he  had  anything  to 
do  with  it.  It  was  very  successful,  and  tbe  eceoery,  by  Loutherbour^,',  produced  a  most  ex- 
tnorduiATy  effect. 
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press ;  bat  this  was  impoBBible«  for  he 
liad  no  copy.  An  outline  only  of  this 
marTcUous  effort  of  eloquence  has 
reached  us,  so  that  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  lost.  The  published  de- 
bates  of  the  session  present  but  a  faint 
adumbration.  Moore  says  that  a  per- 
feet  transcript  of  the  speech  is  in  ex- 
istence, taken  in  short-hand  by  Gurney, 
Some  time  in  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  then  in  the  hands  of  Sheridan, 
and  afterwards  in  those  of  Moore  him- 
self. He  has  given  some  extracts,  but 
they*  only  whet  curiosity,  without  al- 
laying it.  A  perfect  publication  of 
this  speech  would  find  an  army  of  pur- 
chasers. We  may  form  some  idea  of 
its  power  from  the  encomiums  of  such 
men  as  Burke,  Fox,  and  Pitt.  Burke 
said  that  the  honourable  member  (Mr. 
Sheridan),  "  has  this  day  surprised  the 
thousands  who  hung  with  rapture  on 
his  accents,  by  such  an  array  of  ta- 
lents, such  an  exhibition  of  capacity, 
such  a  display  of  powers,  as  are  un- 
paralleled in  the  annals  of  oratory ;  a 
display  that  reflected  the  highest  ho- 
nour upon  himself,  lustre  upon  letters, 
renown  upon  parliament,  glory  upon 
the  country.  Of  all  species  of  rhe- 
toric, of  every  kind  of  eloquence  that 
has  been  witnessed  or  recorded,  either 
in  ancient  or  modern  times ;  whatever 
the  acuteness  of  the  bar,  the  dignity 
of  the  senate,  the  solidity  of  the  judg- 
ment-seat, and  the  sacred  morality  of  the 
pulpit  have  hitherto  furnished,  nothing 
nas  surpassed,  nothing  has  equalled 
what  we  have  heard  this  day  in  West- 
minster Hall.  No  holy  seer  of  reli- 
gion, no  sage,  no  statesman,  no  orator, 
no  man  of  any  description  whatever, 
has  come  up,  in  the  one  instance,  to  the 
pure  sentiments  of  morality ;  or  in  the 
other,  to  that  variety  of  knowledge, 
force  of  imagination,  propriety  and  vi- 
vacity of  allusion,  beauty  and  elegance 
of  diction,  strength  and  copiousness  of 
style,  pathos  and  sublimity  of  concep- 
tion, to  which  we  have  this  day  listened 
with  ardour  and  admiration.  From 
poetry  up  to  elocjuence,  there  is  not  a 
species  of  composition  of  which  a  com- 
plete and  perfect  specimen  mi^ht  not, 
from  that  single  speech,  be  culled  and 
collected. "  S'ox  said, «'  that  all  he  had 
ever  heard  or  read,  when  compared 
with  it,  dwindled  into  nothing,  and 
vanuhed  like  vapour  before  the  sun.*' 
Pitt  joined  in  with  equal  admiration, 
and  acknowledged  that  Sheridan  *'  had 
surpassed  all  the  eloquence  of  ancient 
or  modem  times^  aad  that  hiB  speech 


on  the  third  charge  against  Mr.  Ha4it- 
ings  possessed  everything  that  genius 
or  art  could  fhmish  to  agitate  or  con- 
trol the  human  mind." 

Lord  Byron's  "Monody"  contains 
these  fine  lines  in  allusion  to  Sheridan*ft 
speech.  They  arc  a  little  overstrained 
in  fact,  but  beautiful  in  poetry : — 

**  When  the  loud  erj  of  trmmplcd  HlodotUa 
Arow  to  UeaTen  In  her  apiwal  to  men. 
Bit  vti  the  thunder,  his  the  krenging  cod. 
The  wreth,  the  delegated  Toice  of  Ood, 
Whieh  thook  the  nftUone  through  hl<  Upi,  ilA 

biased, 
TUl  ranquUh'd  fenatee  trembled  ••  they  praiaed.** 

On  the  following  day  a  committed 
was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  prepare  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  Warren  Hastings,  in 
which  Sheridan  was  included  and  ap- 
pointed  one  of  the  managers.  When 
It  came  to  his  turn  to  speak  again,  in 
the  course  of  the  trial,  he  proved  that 
he  had  not  exhausted  his  resources  in 
the  former  eflfbrt,  and  delivered  a  se- 
cond speech,  which  lasted  for  four  suc- 
cessive days,  with  adjournments,  and 
was  by  many  supposed  to  be  fully 
equal  to  the  first,  although  it  was  im- 
possible to  excite  the  same  enthusiasm 
when  the  freshness  of  the  subject  had 
become  withered.  And  now,  what  is 
the  impression  of  all  this  marvellous 
display  on  the  sober  minds  of  unpreju- 
diced posterity  ?  That  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding was  a  mistake,  and  a  very 
grievous  one  to  the  principal  character 
in  the  imposing  spectacle ;  originating 
in  and  perpetuated  by  party  faction 
and  personal  hostility;  and  that  War. 
ren  Hastings,  who  was  ultimately  ac- 
quitted, but  left  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  an  eight  year's  process,  was  com. 
paratively  an  innocent  man,  while  be 
was  most  undoubtedly  an  injured  and 
persecuted  one  to  the  extent  of  ruining 
his  fortune  and  embittering  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.  The  splendid 
eloquence,  too,  ivhich  was  then  exhi- 
bited would  not  now  be  listened  to» 
but  would  be  considered  waste  of  time* 
and  empty,  ornamental  rhetoric.  Such 
is  the  change  which  sixty  years  have 
produced  in  the  march  of  practical 
utiiltarianism  as  opposed  to  oratorical 
display. 

Sheridan's  unprecedented  success  in 
the  House  of  Commons  interfered 
sadly  with  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  theatre.  His  acquaintance  and  in- 
timacy with  the  circle  of  the  great 
became  more  extended,  and  his  habits 
of  conviriality  and  extravagance  movd 
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irrcTooiblj  confirmed.  The  affairs  of 
Dnuy.lane  fell  rapidly  into  confusion. 
The  salaries  of  the  actors  were  seldom 
paid,  the  tradespeople  never.  Dis- 
cipline  became  relaxed,  and  insurrec 
tions  were  frequent.  Even  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  at  last  refused  to  go  on  the  stage 
nnless  some  portion  of  her  large  ar- 
rears was  paid  on  account.  In  the 
niidst  of  all  these  difficulties,  Garrick's 
theatre  had  reached  the  period  of  age 
when  it  was  pronounced  unsafe.  One 
hundred  ana  fifly  thousand  pounds 
were  required  to  build  a  new  one. 
This  snm  was  raised  with  ease  in  three 
hundred  debentures  of  five  hundred 
ponnds  each.  How  to  pay  the  regular 
interest  never  entered  into  the  calcn- 
Ution.  On  the  4th  of  June,  1791, 
old  DruiT-lane  elosed  fbr  ever,  and 
began  to  be  pulled  down.  The  com- 
panjr  went  nnt  to  the  Opera  House* 
and  from  thence  to  the  Haymarket, 
where  tbev  played  at  advanced  prices. 
On  the  4tn  of  September  in  the  same 
rear,  the  first  stone  of  Holland's  mag- 
nificent edifice  was  laid,  but  many 
difficulties  arose,  and  a  lon^  time 
elap^d  before  it  was  fit  to  receive  the 
public  In  the  meantime  Sheridan 
snstained  a  heavy  domestic  blow  in 
the  loss  of  his  first  wife,  who  died  of  a 
lingering  decline  in  179*2,  being  then 
only  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  lie 
was  fondly  attached  to  her,  and  she 
was  worthy  of  his  love.  All  who  knew 
her  concurred  in  admiration  of  her 
character  and  extraordinary  beauty. 
Jackson,  the  composer,  said,  «'That 
to  see  ber,  as  she  stood  singing  beside 
him  at  the  pianofbrte,  was  like  looking 
into  the  face  of  a  deity."  The  Bishop 
of  Norwich  was  accustomed  to  declare 
that  she  seemed  to  him  **  the  connect- 
ing link  between  woman  and  angel  ;** 
and  even  the  licentious  John  Wilkes 
pronounced  her  ''the  most  modest, 
pleasing,  and  delicate  flower  that  ever 
grew  in  nature's  garden."  Her  only 
daughter  died  soon  afVer,  and  the  loss 
of  this  interesting  child  imprinted  an 
indelible  wound  on  the  heart  of  the 
bereaved  father. 

On  the  21  St  of  April,  1794,  the  new 
theatre  of  Dmry-lane  opened  with 
Macbeth,  the  leading  characters  by 
John  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons.  An 
occasional  prologue  and  epilogue  were 
spoken  by  Kemble  and  Miss  Farren. 
A  lake  of  real  water  was  exhibited, 
and  the  audience  were  told  that  an 
iron  curtain  was  in  preparation  to  in- 
6ubte  them  from  any  mo  that  might 


originate  behind  the  scenes.     On  this 
occasion    an    attempt    was    made  to 
banish  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  but  the 
galleries  soon   insisted   on   his  recall. 
Charles  Kemble  made  his  first  appear- 
ance  as  Malcolm.     Holland's  theatre, 
the  handsomest  in  the  kingdom,  was 
destined  to  a  short  existence,   being 
totally  burnt  down  on   the  night  of 
February  the  24th,  1609,  when  it  had 
stood  only  fifteen  years.     The  follow- 
ing authentic  anecdote  in  connexion 
with  the  building  has  not  before,  as  w^ 
believe,  appeared  in  print.     Holland 
could  never  obtain  a  settlement   or 
even  an  interview  on  the  subject  with 
Sheridan.     He  hunted  him  for  weeks 
and  months  at  his  own  house,  at  the 
theatre,  at  his  usual  resorts ;  but  he 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.    At  last  he 
tracked  him  to  the  stage-door,  rushed 
in  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
burly  porter,  and  found  the  manager 
on  the  stage  conversing  with  a  party 
of  gentlemen,  whom  he  had  invited  to 
show  them  the  theatre.     Sheridan  saw 
Holland    approaching,  and    knowing 
that  escape  was  this  time  impossible, 
put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter.     '*  Ah ! 
my  dear  fellow,"  exclaimed  he,  *'  you 
are  the  very  man  I  wanted  to  see  — . 
you  have  come  most  apropos,    I  am 
truly  sorry  you  have  had  the  trouble 
of  calling  on  me  so  often,  but  now  wo 
are  met,  in  a  few  minutes  1  shall  ba 
at  liberty;  we  will  then  go  into  my 
room  together  and  settle  our  affairs. 
But  first  you  must  decide  an  impor- 
tant  question  here.     Some  of  these 
gentlemen  tell  me  there  are  complsints, 
and  loud  ones,  that  the  transmission  of 
sound  is  defective  in  your  beautiful 
theatre.     That,  in  fact,  the  galleries 
cannot  hear  at  all,  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son  why  they  have  become  so  noisy  of 
late."    **  Sound  defective  I  not  hear  1" 
reiterated    the    astonished    architect, 
turning  pale,  and  almost  staggering 
back ;  *'  why,  it  is  the  most  perfect 
building    for    sound    that    ever    was 
erected;  1*11  stake  my  reputation  on 
it,  the  complaint  is  most  ^oundless." 
*'  So  I  say,*'  retorted  Sheridan ;  •'  but 
now  we'll  bring  the  question  to  issne 
definitively,  and  then  have  a  paragraph 
or  two  in  the  papers.     Do  you,  Hol- 
land, go  and  place  yourself  at  the  back 
of  the  upper  gallery,   while   I  stand 
here  on  the  stage  and  talk  to  you.'* 
*'  Certainly,"  said  Holland,  "  with  the 
greatest   pleasure."     A  lantern  was 
provided,   with  a  trusty  guide,  and 
away  went  the  architect  through  a, 
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labyrinth  of  dark  and  winding  pas- 
sages, almost  a  day's  journey,  until  he 
reached  bis  distant  and  elevated  post. 
*'  Now,  Mr.  Holland,"  cried  Shendan, 
**  are  you  there  and  ready  ?*•  "  Yes," 
was  the  immediate  answer.  <*Can 
you  hear  me  ?"  **  Perfectly,  perfectly, 
Mr.  Sheridan  T'  "  Then  I  wish  you  a 
very  good  morning."  So  saying  Sheri- 
dan disappeared,  and  was  two  or  three 
miles  oil*  before  Holland  could  descend. 
Another  long  interral  occurred  ere  he 
was  able  to  chase  the  fugitive  to  his 
lair  again. 

Towards  the  end  of  1795,  Sheridan 
contracted  a  second  marriage  with 
Miss  Esther  Jane  Ogle,  daughter  of 
the  Dean  of  Winchester.  He  was 
then  at  the  ripe  age  of  forty-four,  and 
the  lady  young  enough  to  be  his 
daughter.  She  was  fascinating  and 
handsome,  while  constant  intemperance 
had  made  sad  inroads  on  his  personal 
pretensions.  His  nose  had  become 
red,  and  his  cheeks  bloated ;  yet  such 
were  the  charms  of  his  manner,  mind, 
and  conversation,  that  he  soon  changed 
the  original  aversion  of  his  selected 
bride  into  enthusiastic  love.  In  spite 
of  his  pecuniary  difficulties,  he  con- 
trived to  raise  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
(by  selling  shares  in  Drury-lane  Thea- 
tre), which  sum  the  Dean  required 
to  be  settled  upon  his  daughter  and 
her  children,  should  she  have  any,  in 
addition  to  five  thousand  which  he 
contributed  himself.  These  conditions 
comprised  the  sine  qua  non  of  his  con- 
sent, and  being  complied  with,  an 
estate  called  Folcsden,  at  Leatherhead 
in  Surrey,  was  purchased  with  the 
money,  and  carefully  invested  in  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Sheridan  and  her  future 
ofispriug.  Here  was  a  second  love- 
match,  not  quite  so  romantic  as  the 
first,  but  fully  as  ardent  in  mutual 
affection. 

Sheridan,  like  many  other  clever 
people  of  expanded  minds,  was  prone 
to  superstition.  He  had  implicit  con- 
fidence in  dreams,  with  a  full  reliance 
on  lucky  and  unlucky  days.  Nothing 
could  induce  him  to  travel,  or  allow  a 
new  play  to  be  brought  out,  on  a  Fri- 
day. On  the  14th  of  December,  1797, 
a  drama  was  produced,  the  unexpected 
run  of  which  relieved  for  a  while  the 
embarrassments  of  the  theatre,  and  re- 
plenished the  exhausted  treasury.  This 
was  2'he  Castle  Spectre,  by  Lewis,  the 
author  of  *  •  The  Monk."  The  great  suc- 
cess of  this  piece,  which  is  in  truth  a 
jumble  of  abeurdity,  may  be  quoted  as 


a  striking  proof  that  popularity  is  a 
very  uncertain  criterion  of  merit. 
With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Pi- 
zarro  and  Bluebeard,  The  Castle  Spectre 
brought  more  cash  than  any  piece  that 
had  been  produced  for  twenty  years. 
The  ghost,  which  was  expect^  to  be 
the  cause  of  failure,  proved  the  great 
source  of  attraction.  George  Frede- 
rick Cooke,  in  his  journal,  says :  *'  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  hereafter  believed 
that  The  Castle  Spectre  could  draw 
crowded  houses  when  the  most  sublime 
productions  of  the  immortal  Shak- 
n>eare  were  played  to  empty  benches." 
Keader,  pause  and  ponder  over  the 
unfathomable  ecoentncities  of  public 
taste.  A  story  b  told,  that  towards 
the  end  of  the  season  Sheridan  and 
Lewis  had  some  dbpute  in  the  green- 
room, when  the  latter  offered,  in  con- 
firmation of  his  arguments,  to  bet  Mr. 
S.  all  the  money  which  The  Castle 
Spectre  had  brought  that  he  was  right. 
**  No,"  replied  the  manager,  "  I  can- 
not afford  to  bet  so  much.  Mat. ;  but 
I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  I'll  bet  you 
all  it  is  worth/"  This  retort  was  as 
witty  as  it  was  ungrateful  and  ill- 
timed,  and  proves  that  Sheridan,  under 
any  circumstances,  could  never  resist 
the  temptation  of  a  joke. 

The  Castle  Spectre  produced  but  a 
temporary  lull  in  the  storm  of  pecu- 
niary difficulty  by  which  the  manage- 
ment of  Drury-lane  Theatre  was  con- 
tinually beset.  Sheridan  found  him- 
self compelled  to  resume  the  dramatic 
pen  he  had  so  long  abandoned,  and 
after  an  interval  of  twenty  years  em- 
ployed his  genius  on  an  amalgamation 
of  Kotzebue's  two  dramas  of  The  Vir^ 
gin  of  the  Sun  and  The  Death  o/Eolla  ; 
out  of  which,  through  the  medium  of 
previous  English  translations,  with 
much  original  matter,  he  compounded 
the  far-famed  romantic  play  of  Pi- 
zarro,  or  The  Spaniards  in  Peru*  No 
play  has  been  more  abused,  yet  none 
was  ever  so  successful.  It  has  been 
called  an  unworthy  prostitution  of  She- 
ridan's brilliant  talents,  a  monstrous 
melodrama  in  five  acts,  an  absurd^ 
inflated,  unnatural  farrago,  with  many 
other  vituperative  epithets  too  nume- 
rous to  detail.  Yet  what  modem  ma- 
nager would  not  rejoice  t5  stumble  on 
sudi  a  mine  of  gold  ?  We  shrewdly 
suspect  too  that  if  now  presented  fi^r 
the  first  time,  the  interest  of  the  story^ 
and  the  dramatic  strength  of  the  lead- 
ing characters,  would  carry  it  over  all 
objections.    The  first  representation 
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took  place  on  the  24th  of  May,  1799. 
It  was  so  late  in  the  season  that  there 
was  no  room  for  more  than  thirty. one 
repetitions^  but  for  several  following 
years  the  attraction  continued  with 
unabated  interest.  Many  stories  are 
told  with  respect  to  the  difficulty  of 
getting  Sheridan  to  finish  the  play,  on 
which  the  very  existence  of  the  theatre 
depended.  Neither  duns  from  with- 
out, nor  disaffection  within,  could 
arouse  him  from  his  prevailing  sin  of 
procrastination.  It  has  been  siud  that 
the  fifth  act  was  not  complete  when  the 
curtain  went  up  for  the  first,  and  that 
the  last  scene  was  handed  to  the  actors 
while  the  ink  was  wet,  and  the  paper 
blotted  with  corrections.  It  has  been 
also  affirmed  that  Sheridan  refused 
eight  hundred  pounds  for  the  copy- 
right, that  he  afterwards  accepted  one 
thousand,  and  also  that  he  declined 
both  offers,  and  finaUy  published  the 
play  on  his  own  account.  If  so,  his 
profit  must  hare  been  enormous,  for 
Defore  the  expiration  of  IS  11,  twenty. 
nine  editions,  each  of  one  thousand  co- 
pies, had  passed  through  the  press. 
The  greater  part  of  his  alterations  are 
highly  judicious ;  and  many  poetical 
passages  are  introduced  which  are 
pleasing  and  impressive,  whether  lis- 
tened  to  &om  the  sta^e  or  perused  in 
the  closet.  The  scenic  effects  are  nu. 
merous  and  striking,  and  the  leading 
personages  afford  great  scope  to  great 
actors.  John  Kemble  was  magnificent 
in  Rolla ;  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  although 
at  first  she  disliked  Elvira,  found  that 
the  part  added  much  to  her  reputa- 
tion. She  was  singularly  unfortunate 
throughout  her  career  in  original  cha- 
racters. This  was  the  best  that  fell  to 
her  lot,  and  by  this  scale  the  value  of 
the  others  may  be  estimated. 

Ko  speech  was  ever  better  calculated 
to  entrap  applause  than  Rolla's  address 
to  the  soldiers,  which  is  entirely  She- 
ridan's, and  not  in  the  original.  It 
was  evidently  intended  as  an  ad  cap. 
tandum  reference  to  the  war  with  the 
French  Republic  and  a  philippic 
against  the  principles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  yet  nothing  is  said  which  might 
not  with  perfect  propriety  be  addressed 
to  an  army  of  Perurians.  Such  was 
the  popularity  of  this  tragedy,  that  the 
King,  George  UL,  could  not  resist  his 
desire  to  see  it.  Ue  had  not  been  at 
Drury-Jane    for    some    years.     Many 


causes  have  been  assigned  for  his  dis- 
like to  the  theatre ;  some  sufticiently 
absurd  —  such  us  a  personal  dislike  to 
Sheridan  because  he  was  a  Whig,  a 
partisan  of  Fox,  and  an  intimate  asso- 
ciate of  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  but  the 
most  probable  one  is,  that  he  had  com- 
manded two  pieces,  which,  on  account 
of  the  complicated  machinery,  could 
not  be  acted  on  the  same  evening  un- 
less he  chose  to  wait  two  or  three 
hours  between  the  play  and  the  farce 
—  a  delay  little  suited  to  the  legiti- 
mate impatience  of  royalty.  The  inti- 
mation of  the  difficulty  was  given  in  a 
manner  not  considered  as  consonant 
with  court  etiquette. 

Mr.  Pitt  having  also  been  induced 
to  see  PizarrOf  was  asked  his  opinion. 
**  K  you  mean,"  said  he,  *'  what  Sheri- 
dan wrote,  there  is  nothing  new  in  it, 
for  I  have  heard  it  all  long  ago,  in  his 
speeches  at  Hastings's  trial."  One  of 
the  finest  ideas  seems  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  Burke.  Rolla  says, 
<'  I  am  as  a  blighted  plantain,  stand- 
ing alone  amid  the  sandy  desert  —  no- 
thing seeks  or  lives  beneath  my  shelter. 
Thou  art  a  husband  and  a  father.*' 
The  reader  that  can  lay  his  hand  on 
Burke's  celebrated  letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  will  find  that  the  writer, 
then  a  widower,  and  deprived  of  his 
only  son,  makes  a  similar  comparison 
in  language  still  more  noble  and  affect- 
ing. We  do  not  recollect  the  precise 
words,  but  their  tenor  is  the  same. 
Sheridan  with  becoming  though  un- 
usual gidlantry,  inscribed  Pizarro  to 
his  wife,  in  the  following  words:—. 
**  To  her,  whose  approbation  of  this 
drama,  and  whose  peculiar  delight  in 
the  applause  it  has  received  from  the 
public,  has  been   to  me  the  highest 

ratification  its  success  has  produced, 
dedicate  this  play." 
During  the  high  tide  of  the  Pizarro 
mania,  a  descriptive  burlesque  song 
appeared  in  the  papers,  and  obtained 
notoriety  enough  to  be  perpetuated  in 
the  *' Annual  Register."  Some  said 
it  was  written  by  Colman,  others  at- 
tributed it  to  Porson.  The  learned 
professor,  though  a  professed  Grecian, 
was  a  humorous  man  withal,  and  in- 
dulged in  jocularity  (particularly  in 
his  cups),  not  always  restrained  "with- 
in the  limits  of  becoming  mirth.  *'  The 
deeply  studious  but  eccentric  mind 
which  conceived  the  "  Devil's  Walk,"* 


*  **Tbe  DeviTsWalk,"  so  long  attributed  to  Porson,  is  now  clauned  as  the  property  of  Coleridge. 
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and  ''Lingo  drawn  for  the  Militia/' 
might  as  easily,  in  the  relaxation  of 
hor<B  subsecioa,  descend  to  the  foUowing 
jeu  d'esprit  ;-* 

rizABRO— AH  KzcsuJUT  iTsw  sosa 

**  As  I  wftlked  tluongh  lfa«  Sinikd,  to  cutka  Mid 

I  met  B  jxmnf  (irl  who  was  wheeling  «  borrow  i 

•  Choice  fruit,  dr/  Mid  the,  •  and  a  UU  of  the  play,* 

8j  my  apple*  I  bought,  and  aot  off  for  PisarTO, 

I*  When  I  got  to  the  door  I  vas  iqiues'd,  and  eriad 
*  dear  me--* 

I  wonder  they  made  the  entrance  ao  narrow  i* 
At  last  I  got  in,  and  funnd  every  one  near  mo 

Was  busily  Ulkiog  of  Mir.  Fizarrt, 

■*Lo!  the  hero  appears— what  a  stmt  and  a  itrlde — 
He  might  easily  pass  for  Field- Marshal  Snwarrowi 

And  Elvira  so  tall,' neither  virgin  aor  hrid^ 
But  the  loving  companion  of  gallant  PiMarr9» 

**  This  Elvln,  ftlas  1  tara'd  m  dull  and  so  prosy, 
That  I  long'd  for  a  hornpipe  by  little  Del  Caro  t 

Bad  I  been  'mongst  the  gods,  I  had  sorely  cried, 
•Nosey, 
Come  pUy  op  a  Jig,  and  a  flf  for  JHzmrrot* 

'•On  hit  wife  and  hie  child  his  affection  to  pay, 
Alonso  stood  gaslng  as  straight  as  an  arrow  i 

Bat  of  him  I  have  only  this  little  to  say, 
That  his  boots  were  much  neater  than**those  of 
PiM0rr0l 

•*  Then  the  priestess  and  Tirglns,  in  robes  whita  and 

flowing. 

Walked  solemnly  on,  Ilka  a  sow  and  her  farrow. 

And  politely  informad  the  whole  house  they  waia 

going 

To  entreat  haavan*s  enrsM  on  mliciaaBt  PfM^rro. 

••Then  at  !t  they  went— how  they  made  ns  all  stare: 
One  gro^^l'd  like  a  bear,  and  one  ehlrpM  Uka  a 
sparrow  i 
J  listened,  but  all  I  could  learn,  I  declare. 
War,  that  vengeance  would  oertMnly  fidl  on 
Fuarro, 

••Holla  made  a  ilna  speech,  with  inch  logic  and 
grammar, 
As  roust  sure  ronsa  the  envy  of  CoBnsdlor  Oarrow—- 
Zt  would  veil  for  five  pounds,  were  it  brought  to  tha 
hammer— 
Fot  it  rais'd  til  Fern  against  Taliant  Pitarro. 

•<  Four  acts  ara  tol,  lol— hut  the  fifth's  my  delist. 
Where  history's  traced  with  the  pen  of  a  Vairoi 

And  Elvira  In  black,  aad  Alonso  in  white, 
Fut  an  and  to  tha  place  by  killing  PUarro. 

*•  I  have  flntihed  my  song.    If  I  had  hat  a  tnna— 
*  JBIaney  Dawson  *  won't  do,  nor  *  Tha  Sweat  Braaa 
of  Yarrow  • — 

X  TOW  I  could  sing  it  from  morning  to  noon, 
Somnch  an  I  charmad  with  tha  play  of  PiMorrot** 

Pizarro,  like  the  Ca$ile  Spectre, 
could  only  feed  the  endless  wants  of 
the  theatrical  exchequer  for  a  limited 
period.  The  usual  negligence  and  in- 
attention to  business  soon  brought 
back  the  ever. recurring  difficulties. 
Many  questions  and  claims  required 
the  interference  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
oellor^  who  always  decided  with  as 
much  delicacy  and  consideration  for 
Sheridan  as  he  could  possibly  exercise 
in  consistency  with  his  high  office. 
The  manager's  means  were  increased 


by  his  appointment  to  the  post  of 
Receiver .  General  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall  for  his  Roval  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  During  the  short 
administration  of  Mr.  Foz^  in  1806« 
he  was  made  Treasurer  of  the  Kavy. 
The  office  was  inferior  to  what  a  per. 
son  of  his  ability,  with  more  regular 
habits,  might  have  expected ;  but  the 
salary  was  acceptable,  and  bis  enjoy- 
ment of  it  unfortunately  brief.  On 
the  24th  of  February,  1809,  Sheridan 
experienced  the  heaviest  calamity  of 
his  life  —  Drury-lane  being,  on  that 
evening,  totally  consumed  by  fire.  As 
this  was  a  Friday  in  Lent,  there  had 
been  no  performance.  The  same  ca- 
tastrophe had  befallen  Covent  Garden 
only  five  months  before,  on  the  19th 
of  September,  1808;  so  that  the  two 
great  metropolitan  theatres  were  le- 
velled to  their  foundations  at  the  same 
time.  The  close  recurrence  of  two 
such  conflagrations  excited  mudi  sus- 
picion that  Uie  second  was  intentional ; 
but  on  a  strict  examination  it  appeared 
to  have  resulted,  like  the  first,  from 
accident,  or  more  properly,  from 
diameful  neglect.  It  was  proved  that 
the  stove  in  the  upper  cofiee-room  was 
of  slight  construction:  the  workmen 
who  had  been  employed  during  the 
day  had  made  a  much  larger  fire  than 
it  was  customary  to  make  there,  the 
remains  of  which  were  left  in  it  at  four 
o*clock  in  the  aflernoon.  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  fire  had  com- 
municated with  the  surrounding  wood- 
work, and  had  been  gaining  strength 
from  that  time  until  about  eleven  at 
night,  when  it  burst  forth.  Before 
twelve  the  whole  of  the  interior  was 
one  blaze;  at  three  the  flames  had 
nearly  subsided,  and  nothing  remained 
but  a  vast  congeries  of  ruins.  From 
the  date  of  this  unfortunate  event, 
Sheridan's  fate  appears  to  have  been 
definitively  sealed.  The  source  of  im- 
mediate supply  was  cut  off;  and  when 
the  new  theatre  opened  in  181 2,  he 
ceased  to  have  any  connexion  with 
the  management.  His  conduct  while 
at  the  head  of  this  great  national 
concern  has  been  too  severely  con- 
demned by  Watkins,  and  too  leniently 
extenuated  by  Moore.  The  balance 
of  truth  lies  between  the  two  state- 
ments. Sheridan  laboured  under  many 
peculiar  habits  which  unfitted  him  for 
the  complicated  duties  of  his  office;  but 
want  of  capital  may  be  pronounced 
the  overwhelming  influence  which, 
like  Aaron's  rod,  swallowed  up  ^ 
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miiior  deficiencies.  He  begui  in  debty 
_and  had  no  noking  fund  to  hold  oul 
even  a  dream  of  liquidation.  He  be- 
haved ill  to  Kingt  his  first  deputy 
manager;  worse  to  Kemble*  the  se- 
cond, and  treated  authors  with  sya- 
tematic  neglect.  The  performers  suf. 
fered  greatly  by  his  extravagance. 
Miss  Pope^  though  an  economist,  was 
lU  one  time  compelled  to  sell  stock  to 
meet  her  current  expenses,  notwith. 
atamling  that  a  large  sum  was  due  to 
fier  for  weekl;^  salary.  Others  were 
aubjected  to  similar  inconvenience  — 
and  all  were  obliged  to  take  twenty- 
ilve  per  cent,  in  substitution  of  arrears. 

Sheridan  was  in  the  House  of  Com. 
mens  when  news  arrived  of  the  de- 
stniction  of  the  theatre  by  fire.  Every 
^ye  turned  towards  him,  and  a  motion 
fi^r  adjournment  was  immediately  made 
as  a  token  of  general  respect;  but, 
with  Roman  composure,  he  said, 
"  that  whatever  might  be  the  extent 
of  hb  private  calamity,  he  hoped  it 
would  not  be  suffered  to  interfere  with 
the  public  business  of  the  country." 
It  appears  quite  certain  that  he  re- 
mained at  his  post,  which  destroys  all 
the  anecdotes  that  have  been  told  of 
his  joking  on  his  own  misfortune.  In 
1812  he  lost  his  seat  in  Parliament, 
having  no  longer  money,  nor  offices 
with  which  to  purchase  the  votes  of 
independent  electors.  From  that  time 
forward  his  few  remaining  years  pre- 
sent little  to  vary  the  roll  of  the  muf- 
fled drum,  and  the  gradual  approach 
of  the  funeral  bell.  He  had  now  no 
temporary  resource  in  the  nightly  re- 
ceipts of  the  theatre  :  his  person  was 
open  to  arrest,  and  he  actually  under- 
went  the  indignity  of  being  taken  to  a 
fponging-house.  His  books,  in  splen- 
did bindings,  the  gifts  of  holiday 
friends,  were  consigned  to  the  shelves 
of  the  pawnbrokers ;  the  cup,  pre- 
sented by  the  constituency  of  Sufibrd, 
went  after  them  ;  and  the  portrait  of 
his  first  wife  disappeared  from  the  walla 
which  it  had  so  long  graced  as  &  genius 
loci. 

The  stipulations  which  regarded 
the  interest  or  claims  of  Sheridan  on 
the  new  theatre,  were  cruelly  framed, 
and  still  more  harshly  enforced,  by 
Whitbread,  who  was  a  cold,  syste- 
matic, calculating,  organised  embodi- 
.ment  of  business — as  difierent  from 
the  person  he  had  to  deal  with  as 
light  and  darkness.  But  the  broken 
man  was  obliged  to  succumb  to  the 
^urishlog  capitalist. 


Sheridan  left  behind  him  fragments 
of  an  unfinished  opera,  intended  to  be 
called  The  Foresters,  He  often  allud- 
ed to  this  in  conversation,  particularly 
when  any  regret  was  expressed  at  his 
having  ceased  to  assbt  Old  Drurv  with 
his  pen.  '*  Wait,"  he  would  say, 
smiling,  **  until  I  bring  out  my 
Foresters,**  Moore  says  that  the  plot 
of  this  musical  piece,  as  far  as  can  be 
judged  by  the  few  meagre  scenes  that 
exist,  seems  to  have  been  intended  as 
an  improvement  upon  that  of  an  ear- 
Her  drama,  from  which  he  has  given 
extracts  -.  the  devils  in  the  first  being 
transformed  into  foresters  in  the  last. 
The  similarity  will  not  be  easily  appa- 
rent to  the  reader  who  compares  the 
two;  but  Moore  does  not  seem  to 
have  had  the  least  suspicion  that  She- 
ridan  borrowed  many  of  the  leading 
circumstances  of  his  drama  from  Th0 
Goblins  of  Sir  John  Suckling.  Moore 
has  given  the  whole  of  a  love  scene 
between  the  Huntsman  and  Regenella. 
A  comparison  between  this  and  the 
concluding  scene  of  the  third  act  of 
The  GuhlinSf  will  show  that  the  for- 
mer  is  very  nearly  a  literal  transcript 
of  the  latter — ^Sheridan  having  merely 
converted  into  prose  what  Suckling 
had  originally  written  in  the  metricm 
form. 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  ex-mana- 
ger would  feel  much  inclination  to 
enter  the  walls  on  sufierance,  within 
which  he  had  so  long  ruled  as  arbitrary 
sovereign.  The  compliment  of  a  pri- 
vate box  had  been  ofiered  to  Mrs.  She- 
ridan by  the  Drury-lane  committee, 
but  three  years  elapsed  before  he 
availed  himself  of  the  privilege.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  was  persuaded 
by  the  late  Earl  of  Essex  to  dine  with, 
and  accompany  him  afterwards  to  see 
Edmund  Kean,  of  whom  he  had  form- 
ed a  very  high  opinion,  and  whom  he 
had  only  once  heard  in  private  read 
Othello.  On  this  occasion  he  was 
tempted,  after  the  play  had  terminated, 
to  enter  the  green-room,  where  his  pre- 
sence was  most  cordially  greeted,  and 
where,  surrounded  by  familiar  faces, 
and  the  revival  of  old  associations,  he 
recalled  the  remembrance  of  the  happy 
past,  indulged  in  all  his  fascinating 
powers  of  conversation,  and  snatched 
an  hour  or  two  from  the  pressure  of 
the  brooding  nightmare  which  haunt- 
ed him  without  intermission,  and  was 
hunting  him  rapidl;^  to  his  grave. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  in 
abuse  of  the  kte  King  (jeorgelV.  tor 
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his  alleged  ingratitude  to  Sheridan,  and 
total  desertion  of  an  attached  friend 
and  supporter,  who  had  devoted  bis 
talents  to  his  service.  But  here,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  gross  exaggeration 
has  superseded  truth,  which  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  harmoniously  flowing, 
but  bitterly  expressed,  verses  of  Moore, 
'wherein  he  says,  with  reference  to  a 
sum  proffered  by  the  King,  then  Prince 
Regent,  when  Sheridan  was  on  his 
death-bed:.-. 

**  The  pittonoe  which  ihune  had  wrung  from  tbee  at 
lait, 
And  which  fooad  all  hit  want!  al  an  eadt  waa 
rcturaed  I** 

That  in  the  lines  alluded  to,  Moore 
conveyed  the  opinions  of  Sheridan's 
friends,  is  certain ;  but  it  is  equally  a 
fact,  that  when  he  lost  his  interest  in 
the  theatre  and  his  seat  in  parliament, 
the  Prince  offered,  at  his  own  expense, 
to  get  him  returned  for  a  borough; 
and  that  he  also  came  forward  to  inter- 
pose between  him  and  the  harassing 
thi^ats  of  arrest  and  imprisonment. 
It  was  said  in  the  Wesimimier  and 
Quarterly  Reviews,  that  he  had  ac- 
tually presented  Sheridan  with  four 
thousand  pounds,  to  which  statement 
Moore  gives  no  credit ;  but  the  Edin- 
hurgh  Review,  in  an  elaborate  notice 
of  the  sparkling  poet's  life  of  the  de- 
ceased orator,  thus  speaks  to  the  ques- 
tion  :  —  "With  regard  to  the  alleged 
gift  of  £4,000  by  his  Majesty,  we  have 
the  most  sincere  pleasure  in  saying 
t^t  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  illustrious  person  is  fully  en. 
titled  to  the  credit  of  that  act  of  bene- 
fleence,  though,  according  to  our  in* 
formation,  its  unhappy  object  did  not 
derive  from  it  the  benefit  that  was  in- 
intended.  The  sum,  which  we  have 
heard  was  about  £3,000,  was,  by  his 
Koyal  Highness's  order,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  an  attorney  for  Sheridan's  be- 
nefit, but  was  then  either  attached  by 
hit  creditors,  or  otherwise  dissipated  in 
such  a  manner  that  very  little  of  it 
actually  reached  its  destination.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  however  de- 
sirous his  Royal  Highness  might  have 
been  to  assist  Sheridan,  he  was  himself 
an  embarrassed  man ;  he  had  been  care- 
leas  of  his  own  expenditure,  and  there 
was  not  in  his  treasury  the  means  ade- 
quate to  afford  the  relief  he  might  have 
felt  an  inclination  to  give.  Every  por- 
tion of  the  Prince's  revenue  was  appro- 
priated long  before  it  was  received; 
and  though  there  was  a  sum  annually 
devoted  to  objects  of  charity  and  to 


works' of  benevolence,  there  was  little 
left  for  the  casual  instances  which  pre- 
sented themselves.  But  is  was  not 
royal  munificence  that  was  required, 
it  was  the  assistance  of  his  own  imme- 
diate family  that  was  denied  him.  The 
whole  of  his  debts  did  not  amount  to 
five  thousand  pounds,  and  Mrs.  Sheri- 
dan's settlement  had  been  fifteen  thou- 
sand; and  however  kind  her  conduct  was 
towards  him  from  the  first  moment  of 
his  maladv,  she  does  not  seem  to  have 
influenced  her  friends  to  step  forward 
to  his  pecuniary  relief.  All  that  has 
been  affirmed  of  his  forlorn  situation  at 
the  hour  of  his  death  is  borne  out  bjr 
the  testimony  of  those  who  saw  the 
utter  poverty  to  which  he  was  reduced. 
A  neglected  house,  the  most  deplorable 
want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life» 
of  decent  control  over  the  servanta* 
whose  carelessness  even  of  the  physi- 
cian's prescriptions,  was  remarked-ldo 
not  speak  of  a  wife's  domestic  manage- 
ment, however  pure  may  have  been  her 
aflections."  It  is  but  fair  that  this 
statement  should  be  considered  on  the 
one  side,  while  such  opposite  ones  are 
put  forward  on  the  otner.  A  compa- 
rison of  evidence  is  the  only  true  mode 
by  which  to  arrive  at  a  just  sentence. 
On  Sunday,  the  7th  of  July,  1816, 
Sheridan  died  in  hb  destitution,  and  in 
the  sixty.fifth  year  of  his  age.  A  re- 
port of  a  very  shocking  nature  was 
spread,  to  the  effect  that  the  inanimate 
corpse  had  been  seized  and  carried  off 
by  his  creditors.  The  laws  of  the  coun- 
trv  would  not  permit  such  an  abuse, 
which  never  occurred  ;  although  it  is 
certain  that  a  sheriff's  officer  had  ar- 
rested the  expiring  sufferer,  and  was 
preparing  to  take  him  to  prison  in  his 
blankets.  The  rumour  of  the  viola- 
tion of  the  dead  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  body  having  been  removed 
from  Saville-row  to  Great  George- 
street,  Westminster,  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Peter  Moore,  an  attached  friend 
of  the  deceased,  as  being  nearer  to  the 
abbe^,  and  more  convenient  for  a 
walking  funeral.  On  the  following 
Saturday,  all  that  was  mortal  of  the 
once  fascinating  companion,  matchless 
orator,  and  unapproachable  wit,  was 
conveyed  to  the  grave.  Then  the  great 
and  influential  of  the  land,  who  had 
held  aloof  from  the  bedchamber  of  the 
dying  man,  came  forward  to  render 
empty  honour  to  his  inanimate  re- 
mains. The  ''long  parade  of  woe'* 
was  graced  by  the  presence  of  royalty, 
while  princes  and  nobles  eagerly  press* 
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ed  forward  to  hold  a  corner  of  the  pall.* 
In  die  south  transept  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  adjoining  Poet's-corner,  the 
dust  of  Sheridan  moulders,  under  a 
plain,  &&t  stone,  on  which  is  incribed, 
'*  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  bom 
1751,  died  7th  «ruly,  1816.  This 
marble  is  the  tribute  of  an  attached 
Mend,  Peter  Moore."  Three  similar 
stones  in  close  juxtaposition  with  this, 
form  a  continuous  parallelogram.  They 
cover  the  remains  of  John  Henderson, 
David  Garrick,  and  Samuel  Johnson. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  select  four  more 
remarkable  men  lying  together  in  the 
peaceful  communion  of  the  grave, 
throughout  the  vast  extent  of  that 
thiddy  peopled  and  time-hononred  ne- 
cxopolifl. 

At  the  opening  of  Drury-lane  Thea- 
tre, on  September  7th,  1816,  '<A 
llonody  on  the  death  of  Sheridan,"  by 
Lord  Byron,  was  spoken  by  Mrs.  Da- 
vison, and  repeated  for  five  successive 
evenings.  It  was  written  in  a  great 
hurry,  on  very  short  notice,  and  can 
scarcely  be  ranked  amon^t  the  hap. 
ptest  of  the  noble  bard*s  minor  compo- 
sitiona.  The  two  concluding  lines  have 
been  oAen  quoted  with  commenda- 
tion :» 

**  V«  taaam  that  natim  finiB*d  bot  one  raeh  nun, 
Aad  braka  tha  dte  in  moulding  Sheridan." 

The  idea  is  forcible,  and  well  ex- 
pressed, but  not  original ;  being  bor- 
rowed almost  literally,  and  without 
acknowledgment,  from  Ariosto's  well 
known  sentence— 

•■  Katnra  lo  feoe,  e  poi  ruppe  la  itatnpa.** 

It  would  be  superfluous  hero  to 
enter  into  a  review  of  Sheridan's  pre- 
tensions as  a  writer,  his  qualities  as  a 
i^islator,  or  his  frailties  as  a  man. 
All  this  has  been  done  so  often  that 
repetition  would  be  wearisome.  Few 
individuals  have  been  so  highly  en- 
dowed, and  a  still  smaller  number  have 
so  thoroughly  wasted  rich  gifU,  and 
thrown  away  golden  opportunities.  If 
he  had  possessed  a  greater  share  of 
worldly  judgment  and  prudence,  with  a 


more  limited  genius,  tempered  by  a 
methodical  mind,  his  life  would  have 
been  happier  for  himself,  more  profit- 
able to  his  fiiendd,  his  family,  and  de- 
pendants, and  the  moral  lesson  it  sup- 
plies would  have  been  less  distressing, 
though,  perhaps,  not  equally  instruc- 
tive. 

In  1826,  a  volume  was  published, 
which  contains  a  selection  of  the  best 
authenticated  anecdotes  in  connexion 
with  the  subject.  From  this  compilation 
it  appears  that  the  author  of  The  School 
for  Scandal  was  passionately  given  to 
betting,  that  he  was  fond  of  practical 
jokes,  and  often  indulged  in  witticisms 
at  his  own  expense ;  which  he  enjoyed 
with  as  much  gusto  as  did  the  listeners. 
In  the  latter  practice  he  has  had  few 
imitators.^  Tom  Sheridan  closely  re. 
sembled  his  sire  in  many  points  of  cha- 
racter and  peculiar  humour.  He  too 
is  dead,  as  is  also  his  second  son, 
Frank ;  but  the  eldest,  Charles  Brinsiey, 
lives  "  a  prosperous  gentleman,"  mar- 
ried to  the  daughter  of  the  late  distin- 
guished General  Sir  Colquboun  Grant 
(well  remembered  as  commanding  the 
Dublin  garrison),  by  which  union  he 
obtained  an  ample  fortune.  The  line 
of  Shmdan,  originally  from  the  middle 
ranks,  and  with  slender  means,  ex- 
pands and  has  soared  up  in  two  gene- 
rations, until  connected  (and  likely  to 
be  perpetuated,  tht-ough  their  descend- 
ants) with  the  high  aristocracy  of  the 
land.  Three  grand-daughters  of  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  are  ennobled  in 
the  peerage,  and  have  long  been  cele- 
brated for  mental  accomplishments  and 
personal  charms.  Lady  Seymour  was 
specially  selected  to  represent  the 
Queen  of  Beauty  at  the  Eglinton  tour- 
nament, and  the  various  works  of  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Norton  prove  that  she  is  the 
genuine  scion  of  a  gifled  family.  Be- 
fore closing  this  notice,  it  is  proper  to 
mention,  that  Miss  Sheridan,  the  sister 
of  the  great  author,  produced  one  dra- 
matic performance,  entitled  The  Am^ 
biguous  Lover,  which  was  acted  at  the 
Grow.street  Theatre  in  Dublin,  in  the 
year  1781,  but  never  printed. 

J.  W.  C. 


*  The  Dukes  of  Tork  and  Sussex.  The  pall-bearers  were,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Earl 
of  Lauderdale^  the  Earl  of  Mulgravei  the  Lord  Bishop  of  LondoD,  Lord  Holland,  and 
Lofd  Spencer. 
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The  visit  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
of  France — now  that  it  is  over,  and 
the  fine  writing  of  the  newspapers  on 
the  subject  has  ceased — must  still  be 
regarded  as  a  great  historical  fact.  It 
takes  its  place  among  those  pageant 
Incidents  which,  looking  back  into 
history,  seem  commemorative  of  cer. 
tain  epochs,  either  as  points  of  culmi- 
liation  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  era 
attained  its  greatest  splendour,  or  as 
points  of  departure,  from  which  human 
progress  took  a  new  direction.  We 
fire  too  near  the  historical  pageant  we 
have  just  seen  performed  to  guess  the 
character  it  will  nave  in  history ;  mean- 
time, its  chief  effect  has  been  to  centre 
the  eyea  of  all  on  him  who  played  the 
principal  part  in  it. 

Louis  Napoleon  is,  out  of  sight, 
the  most  conspicuous  man  at  present 
alive— whether  we  regard  bis  descent 
from  that  race  which  produced  Napo- 
leon I.,  his  own  remarkable  career 
prior  to  his  accession  to  power,  or  the 
wisdom  and  sagacity  which  has  since 
.characterised  his  administration,  there 
is  no  one  who  so  universally  attracts 
European  attention.  And,  even  if 
there  were  no  elements  of  romance  in 
his  career — were  he  simply  a  legiti- 
mate monarch,  destined  to  the  pur- 
pie  from  his  cradle  —  the  formidable 
power  which  he  wields,  the  peculiarity 
of  his  position,  and  the  greatness  of 
the  present  crisis,  in  which  he  must 
act  the  most  important  part,  were 
sufficient  to  rivet  on  him  the  eyes  of 
jdl  those  who  pay  the  slightest  atten- 
tion to  those  political  questions  which 
deal  with  the  future  destiny  of  the 
world.  But  when  both  these  elements 
of  interest  are  combined  — when  the 
most  romantic  of  careers  sees  its  hero 
in  the  possession  of  the  whole  power 
of  France,  and  master  of  the  position  in 
the  great  struggle  of  nations,  we  can- 
not overestimate  the  interest  and  im- 
.portancQ  attachable  to  anything  which 
can  give  an  insight  to  his  character 
and  mode  of  thought,  and  afford  us 


some  clue  in  our  speculations  as  tp 
what  is  likely  to  be  the  future  of  one 
apparently  so  niarked  out  from  the 
rest  of  the  species. 

Now,  a  man's  writings  have  always 
been  regarded  as  one  of  Uie  best  indexes 
to  his  character ;  the  reason  is,  that  his 
writings  are  his  thoughts.  We  pro. 
pose,  therefore,  to  make  uso  of  this 
index  to  character,  in  attempting  to 
(ittain  some  insight  into  that  of  Napo* 
leon  III. 

The  volumes  before  us  purport  to 
^ntain  his  collected  works.  They  were 
published  in  Paris  in  1854,  we  believe 
under  his  personal  superintendence — 
at  all  events,  with  his  fuU  consent  ant} 
approval. 

Independent  of  the  interest  attach- 
able to  them  from  the  remarkable 
character  of  their  author,  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  many  articles  in  the  collec- 
tion is  very  considerable:  so  much 
so  that,  if  it  were  not  for  their  con- 
densed style  and  unomamented  dic- 
tion, we  are  convinced  they  would 
have  secured  to  Louis  Napoleon  no  or- 
dinary reputation  as  a  writer ;  and 
now  that  his  political  position  com- 
mands attention,  this  want  of  iirtistic 
interest  will  not  prevent  them  froi^ 
being  extensively  read;  and  we  pre^ 
diet  with  confidence  that  the  more 
thev  are  known  and  studied,  the  more 
will  the  estimation  of  Louis  Napoleon 
as  a  man  of  intellect  be  enhanced. 

But  the  excessive  condensation  of 
his  style  renders  the  task  we  have  un- 
dertaken peculiarly  difficult ;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  give  a  just  view  of  the 
contents  of  these  volumes  either  by 
quotation  or  by  giving  a  general  idea 
of  his  method  of  reasoning  on  the 
multifarious  topics  ho  discusses.  The 
one  method  would  exhibit  our  author 
in  his  weakest  aspect,  as  he  is  deficient 
in  point  and  imagination  as  a  writer ; 
the  other  method  could  not  be  ade- 

auately  carried  out  in  fewer  words 
lan  the  author  himself  employs.     In- 
deed,  these  volumes  are  rather  like 


*  ''  Let  CEuvres  da  Kapoleon  Hi.'*   Ubraire  d^Arovot  Kditeur,  8,  Rue  de  la  Pais 
2  vols.  1854. 
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%  leTiew — and  not  «  Tery  lirel/  one — 
than  like  an  original  work ;  and  how 
are  we  to  review  a  review  ? 

In  tbeee  circumstances,  we  think 
the  best  method  we  can  pursue,  in 
order  to  give  a  fair  account  of  Louis 
Napoleon*s  writinss,  will  be  to  go  over 
the  different  articlBS  teriatim,  discuss. 
jng  fully  those  subjects  which  seem  to 
us  to  be  of  importance,  briefly  indi- 
cating the  leading  idea  in  others,  and 
giving  only  the  names  of  such  articles 
MS  seem  to  us  of  no  general  importance 
or  interest.  This  plan  implies  a  cha. 
xiness  in  disquisitions  of  our  own.  We 
will  in  general  leave  Louis  Napoleon 
to  speak  for  himself;  and,  at  once  and 
at  tne  outset,  give  up  any  pretensions 
to  originalitv  on  our  part,  and  all  in- 
tention  of  showing  off  our  own  powers 
of  political  speculation. 

The  principal  treatise  in  these  vo- 
lomesy  and  tnat  on  which  Louis  Na- 
poleon seems  ready  to  rest  his  literary 
£uDe»  is  **  Lldee  Napoleonienne  ;*' 
and  we  cannot  better  describe  its 
purport  than  by  saying  that  it  is  an 
attempt  to  solve  the  great  historical 
problem  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The 
theory  propounded  may  generally  be 
described  aa  an  attempt  to  prove,  that 
the  whole  career  of  this  most  remark- 
able of  men,  was  the  strict  development 
of  a  preconceived  plan,  in  which  no- 
thing was  impulsive,  but  all  flowed  in 
lo^cal  sequence  from  certain  fixed 
principles  which  he  ever  kept  in  view. 
We  do  not  believe  that  this  solution  is 
^rrect,  or  that  Napoleon  L  was  so 
porely  an  intellectual  monster  as  it 
would  make  him :  but  it  is,  after  all, 
nearly  as  good  as  any  other  with 
which  the  world  has  yet  been  fa- 
Tonred. 

In  approaching  his  subject,  Loois 
Kapokon  first  tries  to  establish  an 
ideal  of  government.  He  adopts,  as 
his  text,  the  celebrated  pensie  of  Pas- 
cal :'*  Le  genre  humain  est  un  homme 
qui  ne  meurt  jamais,  et  qui  se  perfec- 
tionne  toujours,"  which  he  pu^phrases 
somewhat  thus :  The  human  race  does 
not  die,  but  it  is  subject  to  all  the 
maladies  of  the  individual ;  and,  al- 
though it  perfects  itself  ceaselessly,  it 
is  not  exempt  from  human  passions-^ 
Uie  cause,  to  the  race  as  to  the  indi- 
vidual, alike  of  elevation  and  of  degra- 
dation ;  and,  as  in  man  there  are  two 
natures  and  two  instincts — the  one  in- 
docing  to  perfection,  the  other  to  de- 
cay ;  so  SQpety  contains  in  its  bosom 


two  contrary  elements — the  one  the 
spring  of  immortality  and  progress, 
the  other  that  of  disease  and  disorgan- 
isation. 

Hence  the  origin  of  government,  as 
a  means  of  developing  the  higher  ele- 
ments, and  of  impeding  the  downward 
tendencies,  of  society.  But,  as  every 
nation  has  its  idiosyncrasy,  a  model 
government  suited  to  all  is  impossible. 
On  the  contrary,  the  government  of 
each  nation,  if  a  good  one,  must  differ, 
in  some  respects,  from  that  of  all 
others ;  a  diversity  which  must  be  co- 
extensive  with  diflerence  in  race,  in 
climate,  and  in  that  previous  history 
out  of  which  has  sprung  those  national 
habits  and  traditions  which,  to  so  great 
an  extent,  distinguish  from  each  other 
the  different  nations  of  the  earth. 
But,  irrespective  of  the  necessity  of 
adapting  government  to  national  pe- 
culiarities,  there  is  another  difficulty 
inherent  in  its  very  notion ;  for, 
whereas  nothing  is  necessary  to  deve- 
lop the  divine  principle  in  society  but 
liberty  and  labour,  compulsion  and 
restraint  are  the  main  instruments  to 
be  employed  in  checking  the  action  of 
the  causes  of  decline  and  fall.  Thus 
the  means  of  government  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  contradictory;  for,  if 
liberty  be  unrestrained,  vice  will  de- 
velop itself  fulljT  as  fast  as  the  higher 
principles  of  civilisation ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  liberty  be  restrained, 
the  legislator  runs  the  risk  of  impeding 
the  growth  of  social  good,  as  well  as 
of  its  opposite. 

This  statement  of  the  case  beins; 
premised — government  being  essenti- 
ally relative,  and  always,  at  best,  but 
a  balance  betwixt  contradictory  modes 
of  action  -*  the  question  relative  to  Na- 

S»leon  Bonaparte  is  two-fold.  First, 
id  he  rightly  apprehend  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  h  rench  nation  ?  and, 
second.  Did  he  hit  upon  the  best  equi- 
poise  between  the  opposing  forces  by 
which  government  must  act?  The 
first  question  receives  its  answer  in  the 
general  scope  of  the  treatise ;  and,  as 
we  go  on,  we  will  find  that,  in  Louis 
Napoleon's  opinion,  his  uncle  instinc- 
tively adapted  himself  to  the  esprit 
Franfoise,  The  second  question  ne- 
cessitates an  inauiry  into  the  state  of 
France  when  Bonaparte  seized  the 
supreme  power.  Now,  in  justice  to 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  it  cannot  be  too 
distinctly  kept  m  view  that,  on  his  ad- 
vent to  power,  the  disorganisation  of 
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^France  was  complete.  The  old  sys- 
tem of  things  had  been  utterly  ruined ; 
every  institution  had  in  turn  been  de- 
Btroyedf  and  all  attempts  at  recon- 
Btruction  had  only  resulted  in  a  more 
wide-spread  anarchy.  It  was  the  task 
of  Napoleon  I.  to  select,  out  of  the 
mass  of  heterogeneous  and  discordant 
elements  the  principles  of  order  and 
government.  This  task  he  accom. 
plished  under  the  guidance  of  a  prin- 
ciple,  as  simple  as  judicious.  He  saw 
that,  although  the  old  order  of  things 
was  utterly  berefl  of  vitality,  still  its 
forms  were  the  channels  through  which 
the  French  nation  had  been  accustom, 
ed  to  receive  the  mandates  and  feel 
the  influence  of  authority.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  revolution  had  evoked 
new  principles  of  action,  and  created 
new  interests;  in  particular,  it  had 
utterly  abolished  all  caste,  and  left  a 
free  course  for  talent,  irrespective  of 
birth.  Napoleon,  therefore,  retained 
the  old  forms,  as  the  channels  of  autho- 
rity, but  poured  into  them  the  energy 
and  ambition  of  the  revolution.  This 
policy  was  not  his  invention,  though 
our  author  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  were. 
Julius  Csesar  acted  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, with  this  single  and  instructive 
diSerence,  that  he  infused  monarchical 
ideas  into  republican  forms,  whereas 
Napoleon  infused  republican  ideas  into 
forms  derived  from  the  monarchy. 
This  difference  arose  from  their  posi- 
tions being  inverted  relatively  to  each 
other.  In  both,  the  design  was  to 
amalgamate  the  old  with  the  new.  But 
to  return  to  France:  the  old  forms 
alone  were  not  suiEcient  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  new  society;  it 
was  necessary  to  institute  new  ones. 
Napoleon  did  so;  but,  according  to 
his  nephew,  the  following  was  the 
somewhat  elaborate  reasoning  which 
guided  him  in  the  task.  Reverting  to 
the  parallel  between  the  individual  and 
society,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  as 
man  has  permanent  and  temporary  in- 
terests, so  has  society ;  and  as,  in  the 
one  case,  reason  is  the  guardian  over 
the  first  class  of  interests,^  while  the 
others  are  cared  for  by  inclination  and 
appetite  —  so,  in  society,  it  behoves 
that  there  be  a  permanent  guardian  of 
permanent  interests,  and  a  fluctuating 
and  changeable  guardian  of  temporary 
interests.  Now,  the  one  class  of  inte- 
rests was  fully  provided  for  under  the 
ancient  redme,  by  the  nristocracv  and 
the  king;  but  now  the  aristocracy  being 


defunct,  the  kingly  principle  alone  was 
obtainable,  and  only  in  the  form  of  the 
imperial  power  of  Napoleon.  On  the 
other  band,  the  temporary  interests  of 
the  community,  fluctuating  from  day  to 
day,  and  which  had  no  adequate  pro- 
tection under  the  old  regime,  were  now 
to  be  committed  to  the  guardianship 
of  a  body  chosen  from  the  i)eople  by 
some  method  of  popular  election. 

But  while  Napoleon  I.  found  it 
very  easy  and  natural  to  attend  to  the 
permanent  interests  of  society,  it  was 
impossible,  our  author  says,  fully  to 
protect  the  temporary  interests.  Th&T 
rights  were,  in  the  meantime,  to  be 
deferred  to  a  more  convenient  oppor« 
tunity.  Still,  according  to  our  autnor, 
liberty  was  the  principle  which  was 
ultimately  to  triumph  under  Napoleon's 
policy.  "  Her  name,  no  doubt,  was  not 
at  the  head  of  the  laws  of  the  empire^ 
nor  placarded  in  the  streets,  but  every 
law  of  the  empire  prepared  her  reign 
tranquil  and  sure.*'  But,  meantime^ 
it  was  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  drire 
back  the  foreign  enemy;  and  that  being 
done,  it  still  remained  to  repress  the 
bitter  hatred  of  parties;  and  where 
there  was  neither  religion,  patriotism, 
nor  public  faith,  to  create  them.  Above 
all  was  it  necessary  to  give  dignity 
and  prestige  to  government,  the  very 
principle  of  which  had  bee9  discredit- 
ed. But  to  accomplish  all  this,  force— 
even  despotism — was  necessary. 

So  argues  Louis  Napoleon  as  to  the 
policy  open  to  his  uncle,  and  so,  doubt- 
less, would  he  justify  his  own  govern^ 
ment ;  nor  are  we  prepared  to  dispute 
that  in  either  case  the  justification  is 
insuflicient :-~ 

<*  II  faat  plaindre  les  peoples  (says  our 
avthor)  qui  venlent  recolter  avant  d^avoir  la- 
boar6  le  champ,  ensemeoc^  la  terre  et  donii6 
i  la  pUnte  le  temps  de  germer  d^^dore  et  de 
mArir,  une  erreur  fatale  est  de  cioire  qa*il  sof- 
fise  dWe  declaration  de  princlpes  pour  con- 
Btituer  un  nouvel  ordre  de  choses.** 

Napoleon  was  less  tyrannical  than 
the  governments  which  preceded  him. 
Like  our  friends  the  Americans,  tho 
French  Republicans  had  been  some- 
what inconsistent.  The^  could  hardly 
speak  without  an  ovation  to  liberty, 
fraternity,  and  equality  ;  but  they  ap-. 
plied  these  terms  only  to  those  who 
coincided  with  them  in  opinion,  and 
ostracised  the  rest  of  the  nation.  So 
true  is  it  that  despotism  and  republic 
canism  difier  only  in  this,  that  tho 
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former  is  the  tyranny  of  one,  the  latter 
the  tprranny  of  many ;  and  as  it  is  pro- 
Terbuil  that  corporate  bodies  are  less 
amenable  to  moral  considerations  than 
the  individual  members  which  compose 
them,  the  many-headed  corporate  ty- 
rant may  be  expected  to  be  more  nn« 
aerapuloua  than  the  single  Baseleus, 
vho  cannot  escape  criticism  n  nder  cover 
of  the  number  of  his  confederates  in  ini. 

aoitj.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  France, 
Ithongb  we  have  grave  doubts  of  the 
solicitude  of  Napoteon  I.  for  liberty, 
and  have  not  much  more  confidence 
in  the  liberal  tendencies  of  his  nephew, 
thqr  both  ameliorated  the  tyranny 
which  existed  before  they  seized  on 
the  supreme  power.  Such  an  amelio« 
ration  was  indeed  necessary  to  the  po. 
licy  of  Napoleon  I.,  since  he  avowedly 
tried  to  enlist  in  his  service  the  abilities 
of  all  parties  — <'Je  suis  national/* 
said  h^f  "  je  me  sers  de  tous  ceux  qui 
ont  de  la  capacity  et  de  la  volonte  de 
marcher  avec  moL"  This  quotation 
expresses  the  real  essence  of  the  Napo- 
leonic system,  whether  under  the  uncle 
or  the  nephew ;  but  it  also  involves  its 
vioe,  for  now  can  men  of  all  shades  of 
opinion  enlist  under  a  single  banner, 
wiibont  an  appalling  sacrifice  of  poUti* 
cal  honour  ? 

Louis  Napoleon  now  proceeds  to 
iUnstrate,  by  a  detailed  examination  of 
his  uncle's  policy,  the  somewhat  vague 
and  general  observations  of  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  give  an  idea.  He 
classes  his  remarks  under  two^  heads— 
first,  the  administrative  organisation  of 
the  empire ;  and  second,  its  political 
organisation.  The  administrative  orga- 
nisation, he  says,  like  the  greater  part 
of  the  institutions  of  the  Empire,  nad 
a  temporary  object  to  fulfil,  and  a  dis- 
tant end  to  attain.  Centralisation  was 
the  only  means  of  reconstituting 
France ;  but  its  excess  under  the  Em- 
pire ought  not  to  be  considered  as  an 
end,  but  as  a  means ;  the  time  was  to 
oome  when  France  was  to  be  decentral- 
ised, and  local  government  developed. 
We  think  the  remarks  on  this  subject 
by  our  author  worthy  of  attentive  con- 
sideration. He  glories  in  being  the 
copyist  of  his  uncle,  so  that  the  time 
may  come  when  he  will  head  a  reaction 
jigainflt  that  excessive  centralisation 
which  has  been  the  bane  of  France* 
in  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  time  centra- 
lisation was  essential,  to  enable  France 
to  combat  her  enemies,  and  his  sur- 
pasnng  geoias  enhancing  its  intensity. 


France  became  a  system  of  political 
telegraph,  the  centre  of  which  was 
Pans,  because  it  was  the  residence  of 
the  Great  King.  Under  Louis  Napo- 
leon no  such  necessity  can  be  alleged. 
He  is  at  peace  with  all  Europe,  except 
with  that  power  against  which  fdl  Eu« 
rope  is  banded.  ^  His  subjects  are  sub- 
missive to  his  will,  and  by  an  unques- 
tionable majority  have  adopted  him  as 
their  Emperor. 

Our  author  gives  the  details  of  what 
he  designates  as  the  Administrative 
Organisation.  These  are  embraced 
under  the  general  heads  of  **  Ordre 
Judiciaire,  Finance,  Etablissement  do 
Bienfaisance,  Communes,  Agriculture« 
Industrie,  Commerce,  Travaux  Pub* 
lics»  Instruction,  I'Arme^."  We  do 
not  purpose  to  follow  him  in  these  de- 
tails, descriptive  of  the  vanished  go- 
vemment  of  the  first  Empire.  A  full 
account  of  the  matter  will  be  found  in 
Alison,  who,  in  the  main,  coincides 
with  our  author.  But  irrespective  of 
the  special  information  such  a  detailed 
account  would  afford,  it  is  instructive 
as  a  specimen  of  perfect  organisation, 
and  as  such  will  repay  the  study  of  our 
statesmen.  There  was  very  little  red. 
tapism  under  the  first  Napoleon ;  but, 
notwithstandbg,  things  went  on  with 
the  precision  of  clockwork — the  reason 
was,  that  personal  energy  was  the  mo» 
tive  power. 

Bonaparte  was  no  advocate  of  the 
laiisez  alter  philosophy ;  he  interfered 
in  everything,  and  perhaps  principally 
in  those  concerns  which  political  econo- 
mists think  it  of  the  last  importance 
to  leave  to  private  enterprise  and  asso- 
ciation ;  for  instance,  he  interfered  be- 
tween the  employers  of  labour  and  the 
workmen,  but  the  manner  of  his  inter- 
ference was  by  means  of  courts  of  arbi. 
trators  representing  both  interests.  He 
interfered  with  commercial  credit,  and 
contemplated  organising  a  system  of 
assistance  to  the  mercantile'  interest 
in  seasons  of  monetary  difficulty.  But 
above  all.  Napoleon  directljr  interfered 
to  encourage  industry  by  directing  to- 
wards it  the  light  of  science,  and  with 
that  lofly  generalisation  which  so  strik. 
ingly  distinguished  him,  he  said — ''  St 
Ton  m'  eut  lalsse  le  temps  brent  6t  il 
n*y  aurait  plus  eu  de  metiers  en  France 
tous  eussent  ete  dcs  arts." 

Napoleon  encouraiB;ed  onlv  scientific 
education,  as  that  which  could  immedi- 
ately be  made  useful  to  the  State.  But 
such  training  was  undoubted!/  reoom- 
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mended  to  him  bj  another  reason, 
namely,  that  it  is  more  conduciTe  to 
submission  to  authority  than  a  more 
general  teaching.  Metaphysical  and 
moral  speculation  inevitably  leads  td 
discussion  as  to  the  limits  of  authority 
and  the  obligation  to  obedience,  while 
the  romance  and  poetry  of  all  countries 
extol  the  liberator  and  patriot,  and  ex. 
patiate  on  the  charms  of  freedom.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  lesson  taught  b^ 
the  exact  sciences,  is  that  of  implicit 
Obedience  to  uncontrollable  law,  of  Spe- 
culation conGned  within  impassable 
channels,  ahd  regulated  bv  preordained 
rules.  Hence  the  moral  effect  of  ex«* 
elusive  devotion  to  such  studies,  nn- 
conscious  but  inevitable,  is  to  create 
a  wish  for  the  same  order  in  humaii 
action  which  we  see  in  nature,  leading 
to  an  approval  of,  or  if  not,  an  acquies^ 
cence  in,  the  subjection  of  mankind  to 
laws  equally  as  uncontrollable,  by  those 
they  govern,  as  the  laws  of  nature  are  by 
the  elements.  Allowing,  however,  for 
this  most  important  and  fundamental 
objection,  the  institutions  for  instruc-< 
tion  under  the  £mpire,  so  far  as  the^ 
went,  ^ere  liberal  and  complete ;  and  if 
ever  we  have  a  perfect  National  Edu- 
cation, we  cannot  do  better  than  copy 
the  machinery  instituted  for  this  pur- 
pose by  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  We 
must  refer  to  the  work  before  us,  or  to 
Alison,  for  a  detailed  account  of  the 
System.  One  great  principle  gave  it 
vitality  —  namely,  that  the  offices  of 
the  State  were  the  prises  open  to  the 
most  distinguished  sholars.  This  was 
a  new  idea  for  Kurope,  but  the  same 
system  has  existed  in  China  from  time 
immemorial,  and  perhaps  we  may  gather 
this  lesson  from  the  effete  state  of  the 
Celestial  Empire,  that  the  principle  of 
free  competition  of  talent,  like  every 
other  exclusive  principle  in  politics,  has 
an  inevitable  tendency  to  lose  all  healthy 
influence,  and  that  a  compromise  of 
principles — a  coexistence  even  of  con- 
tradictory principles,  with  a  consider- 
able admixture  of  no  principle  at  all^. 
in  short,  the  anomalous  system  called  a 
Constitutional  Government,  is,  afler 
all,  most  consistent  with  the  welfare  of 
communities* 

It  would  be  instructive,  but  hardly 
Interesting,  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
the  Frendi  army  under  its  great  mili- 
tary organiser.  We  may,  however, 
atate  that  Napoleon  I.  regarded  the 
conscription  as  the  palladium  of  na- 
tional independenoei  and  that  he^  liko 


our  Wellington,  had  only  fiuth  in  regn-^ 
lar  troops,  holding  that  no  undisci- 
plined force  could  long  resist  a  modern 
army.  If  this  be  true — and  the  author 
rlties  whose  names  we  have  given  are 
at  least  as  much  entitled  to  deference 
as  Cobden  and  Bright,  or  any  number 
of  declaimers  on  the  patriotism  of  oil^ 
people — it  is  a  serious  question  for  us 
whether  we  are  safe  to  be  content  witH 
a  standing  army  much  short  of  thred 
times  the  number  of  that  which  now 
stands  on  our  muster-roll. 

AAer  discussing  in  detail  the  admU 
nistrative  organisation  of  the  Empire^ 
Louis  Napoleon  proceeds  to  criticise 
its  political  organisation.  Ai  intro- 
ductory, he  observes  that  the  political 
ideas  of  France  have  always  been  as  ca- 
pricious as  fashion.  Under  the  Republic 
at  first  Brutus  and  Cato  were  her  mo» 
dels.  As  her  fervor  cooled  down  thd 
Anglomania  which  had  flourished  undei^ 
the  Regency  revived  J  that  gate  way  td 
kti  adoration  of  the  American  Republic  $ 
and  lastly.  Napoleon  I.  brought  his  sys- 
tem into  fashion,  which  was  nothing 
else  than  a  reproduction  of  the  institu- 
tions of  Imperial  Rome.  Our  author 
successfully  demonstrates  that  none  of 
these  but  the  last  oould  harmonise  with 
the  eiprxt  Francois  !  The  English  con^ 
stitution  in  particular  is  inapplicable, 
since,  accoraing  to  our  author,  and  we 
must  add,  according  to  all  foreign  fttt«. 
thors  whose  works  we  have  read,  ita 
basis  is  the  arbtocracy  —  an  element 
which  be  says  does  not  exist  in  France. 
As  to  America,  he  denies  its  nationa- 
lity, "L*homme  n'a  pas  enoore  pril 
raclne  en  Amerique." 

But  we  must  be  equally  as  cursor^ 
in  our  observations  as  to  the  politictd 
organisation,  as  we  have  been  in  re- 
specttothe  administrative  system.  Thd 
matter  of  present  importance  to  us  is 
not  the  material  organisation  of  the 
empire,  but  its  spirit,  and  the  commen- 
tanes  of  our  autnor  upon  it. 

The  following  summary  of  the  poll* 
tical  organisation  by  our  author  ma^ 
serve  instead  of  detail : — 

«*Les  principes  sur  les  qoeb  repo- 
saient  les  lois  imperiales  sent. 

''L'Egalite  civile  d*accord  avec  le 
principe  democratique. 

"  La  liierarchie  d'accord  avee  let 
principes  d'ordre  et  de  stability. 

'*  Napoleon  est  le  chef  supreme  de 
I'etat.  L'elu  du  peuple,  le  represen- 
tant  de  la  nation.*' 

**  The  imperial  power  alone  ii  traas. 
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niitted  br  rieht  of  inberitance.  There 
is  no  other  hereditary  employment  in 
France.  AH  the  others  are  made  by 
election  or  acquired  by  merit." 

Such  also  we  may  presume  to  be  a 
summary  of  the  principles  of  the  go- 
Ternmcnt  of  Louis  Napoleon ;  but  it 
strikes  us  as  somewhat  inconsistent, 
that  the  Emperor  should  be  "  L'Ela 
du  penplcy**  and  yet  that  his  title  should 
be  hereditary.  But  whatever  might 
be  bis  title — notwithstanding  the 
high-sounding  institutions  of  Senates 
and  Corps  Legislative,  of  whose  organ, 
isation  Louis  Napoleon  here  gives  us 
an  account^the  Imperial  government 
was  a  pure  autocracy,  like  that  of  the 
Czar,  or  like  that  of  Louis  Napoleon 
himself:  the  government  of  a  great 
country  carriea  on  by  the  same  prin. 
ciples  as  a  man  carries  on  a  manufac- 
tory or  other  private  undertaking-, 
one  master  and  a  number  of  instru- 
ments. In  the  case  of  the  first  Empe- 
ror, this  autocracy  was  rendered  less 
obtrusive  by  his  habit  of  frequently  con- 
suiting  his  senate  and  counsel ;  though 
in  reality  his  individual  will  always 
prevailed,  his  intellectual  superiority 
Deing  full^  as  imposing  as  his  material 
power;  still  his  condescension  flattered 
official  men  into  the  idea  that  they  had 
some  share  in  the  splendid  govern- 
ment  which  they  served. 

The  code  Napoleon  was  the  fruit  of 
one  of  these  conferences  between  the 
Emperor  and  his  legislative  council; 
and  as  the  subjects  therein  embraced 
less  concerned  his  personal  ambition 
than  questions  of  general  policy,  more 
effect  was  given  to  the  views  of  the 
parties  whom  he  consulted  than  was 
eenerally  the  case.  Still  as  the  code 
IS  the  noblest  heritage  which  the 
empire  has  left,  it  is  but  just  that  the 
£niperor*s  share  in  it  should  be  recog- 
nised. Now,  besides  suggesting  the 
idea,  and  carrying  it  into  effect,  all 
authors  concur  in  stating  that  Napo- 
leon took  an  intelligent  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  eveiT  article,  and  astonished 
the  practised  jurists  bv  the  justice  of 
his  conclusions,  and  the  facility  with 
which  he  comprehended  all  the  com- 
plesities  involved  in  the  various  rights 
and  interests  of  society  which  this  code 
was  to  resnlate. 

Louis  Napoleon  next  proceeds  to 
treat  of  Uie  foreign  policy  of  his  uncle ; 
and  his  views  of  it  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  ;  not  so  much  as  being  a 
true  aoooiml  of  his  uncle's  intentions. 


as  affording  an  indication  of  what  he 
himself  considers  the  proper  fereign 
policy  of  France :  which,  with  Louis 
Napoleon,  is  no  matter  of  mere  opi- 
nion, but  a  theory  which  we  may  rest 
assured  he  will  try  to  put  in  practice. 
Luckily  he  adopts  the  leading  maxim 
of  his  uncle — "  Je  n'avais  pas  le  folie 
de  vouloir  tordre  les  evenements  ^  mon 
systeme,  mais  au  contraire  je  pliais  mon 
systeme,  sur  la  contexture  des  evene- 
ments." So  that  we  have  in  his  very 
theory  a  counteraction  to  that  native 
obstinacy  which  might  otherwise  con- 
vulse  Europe.  Holding  such  a  defini- 
tion of  the  policy  of  Napoleon  I.  no 
wonder  our  author  can  describe  its  re- 
lations with  foreign  powers  in  no  mord 
precise  terms  than  that  Napoleon  allied 
nimself  with  all  those  nations  which 
followed  him  in  what  he  conceived  the 
track  of  progress.  Aware  of  this 
vagueness,  he  labours  hanl  to  provd 
that  the  wars  of  the  Empire  were  es. 
sentially  defensive,  and  that  England 
was  the  only  obstacle  to  the  peace  of 
the  world.  Her  obstinacy,  ne  says^ 
ultimately  forced  Napoleon  to  adopt 
an  aggressive  policy  in  retaliation,  and 
thereafler  his  views  developed  as  his 
sphere  of  action  enlarged,  until  he 
aimed  at  nothing  short  of  the  regene- 
ration of  Europe.  Perhaps  the  con- 
quest of  Europe  would  be  nearer  the 
truth.  As  regenerator  of  Europe,  hia 
nephew  continues,  he  now  had  two 
ends  to  pursue ;  as  sovereign  of  France 
all  his  energies  were  for  her,  but 
"  comme  grand  homme,"  his  energies 
were  for  Europe.  And  thus  in  his 
conquests  he  consulted  both  the  mol 
mentary  interests  of  the  war,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  kept  in  view  an  ideal 
reconstruction  of  the  European  system. 
Such  is  Louis  Napeleon's  account  of 
the  matter;  he,  too,  is  sovereign  of 
France,  and  also  a  great  man,  and  has 
his  own  ideas  of  tne  regeneration  of 
Europe. 

Louis  cleverly  supports  the  theory 
of  the  provisional  conquests  of  his 
uncle,  and  his  Intentions  for  the  rege- 
neration of  Europe,  by  remarking  that 
this  was  the  reason  he  put  his  brothers 
on  the  thrones  of  the  conquered  states, 
as  a  species  of  viceroys,  who  could  be 
removed  whenever  it  was  time  to  carry 
into  effect  the  new  balance  of  power. 
Russia  and  England,  however,  could 
not  be  got  to  understand  his  benevo- 
lent intentions ;  and  therefore  Napo- 
leon's life  was  spent  in  an  attempt  to 
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compel  ibem  to  accjuiesce  in  the  new 
order  of  things  which  he  wished  to  in* 
troduce. 

Assuming  that  Louis  Kapoleon  ad- 
heres to  the  policy  of  his  unclcj  whiobi 
indeed*  is  no  assumption*  but  a  cer- 
tainty,  our  present  alliance  with  him 
to  suppress  one  of  these  obstacles  may 
be  regarded  by  many  as  somewhat 
ominous.  For  our  own  part>  as  we 
think  the  danger  to  civihsation  is  at 
present  from  Kussia*  not  from  France^ 
we  entertain  no  such  misgivings.  On 
the  contrary*  we  believe  the  present 
alliance  to  be  the  only  combination  ca- 
pable of  presenting  an  impassable  bar- 
rier to  the  Slavonic  invasion.  What- 
ever opinion  we  may  entertain  of  Louis 
Kapoleon  as  a  man  of  principle*  we 
have  implicit  confidence  in  his  intol- 
]ect;  and  as  an  alliance  with  us  is 
clearly  his  interest*  both  individually 
and  as  representing  France,  his  saga- 
city and  resolution  are  guarantees  of 
his  loyalty. 

But  if  it  were  not  for  these ''  material 
guarantees*"  the  work  before  us  might 
.excite  ouf  misgivings.  All  the  French 
wars*  says  Emperor  Louis*  have  come 
from  England.  "  Elle  n'a  jamais  voulu 
[entendre  aucune  proposition  de  paix." 
England  and  France*  he  continues* 
In  the  late  war  mutually  misunder- 
jitood  each  other ;  England  considered 
Napoleon  merely  as  a  despot  who  op- 
pressed his  kingdom  by  exhausting  all 
^ts  resources  to  satisfy  his  warlike  am- 
bition. She  would  not  acknowledge 
him  as  the  elect  of  the  people*  the  re- 
presentative of  the  material  interests 
of  France.  Napoleon*  on  the  other 
hand*  and  the  French  of  his  time  in 
general*  confounded  the  English  nation 
.with  its  aristocracy*  which  again  was 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  that  aristo- 
cracy of  France*  of  whose  oppression  so 
lively  a  recollection  was  entertained. 
The  mutual  mistake  consisted  in  each 
party  supposing  the  ruling  power  of 
the  other  to  be  anti-national*  whereas 
Kapoleon  represented  the  national 
spirit  of  France;  and  the  English  aris- 
tocracy* our  author  snys*  was*  like 
Briareus,  ''Elle  tient  au  peuple  par 
cent  mille  racines***  and  obtained  from 
the  people  aa  many  sacrifices  as  Kapo* 
Icon  obtained  from  the  French.  If  we 
are  to  believe  Louis  Kapoleon*  this 
misunderstanding  exists  no  longer.  In 
the  memorable  words  used  by  him  at 
Guildhall  on  the  19th  April,  "England 
and  France  are  united  m  all  the  great 


qjuestions  of  politics  and  hnnutn  pro- 
gress which  at  present  agitate  the 
world*  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Mediterranean — from  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  Baltic  They  have  at  heart 
one  cause*  and  are  determined  on  push- 
ing it  to  one  end.  It  is  bv  no  piiilul  n- 
valries  that  the  union  of  the  two  nations 
can  be  dissevered;  and  while  they  foU 
low  the  dictates  of  common  sense>  th^ 
would  be  sure  of  the  future." 

LouisKapoleon  next  devotes  a  chap- 
ter to  prove  that  his  uncle  did  more 
good  than  harm  to  the  countries  he 
conquered ;  and  that  in  many  ii: stances 
it  would  have  been  better  to  have  left 
his  territorial  arrangements  undis- 
turbed. In  Italy  he  formed  a  great 
kingdom*  with  an  administration  and 
army  of  native  Italians.  In  that  part 
of  Germany  which  he  conquered*  there 
were  two  hundred  and  eighty.four  in- 
dependent states*  each  with  different 
laws;  and  undoubtedly  the  amalg». 
mation  he  enforced,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  code  were  advantages  nearfy 
balancing  the  loss  of  their  indepen- 
dence. ^  He  also  abolished  the  feudal 
institutions;  but  we  do  not  join  l^s 
nephew  in  considering  that  this  was  an 
unmixed  reform.  Cumbrous  and  op- 
nressive  as  the  feudal  institutions  i^ 
Germany  undoubtedly  were*  they  con- 
stituted the  only  guarantees  of  liberty; 
and  the  result  ot  their  abolition  U^ 
been  that  the  kingly  power  has  be^p 
exalted*  till,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
every  state  in  Germany  is  under  a  des- 
potism. Still  it  was  something  to  es- 
tablish the  equality  of  all  be^re  the 
law ;  and  it  ma^  be  a  question,  whe- 
ther the  people*  as  distinguished  froQi 
the  old  privileged  classes^  iiave  not,  on 
the  whole*  been  gainers  by  the  change. 
Everywhere  Kapoleon  insisted  on  re- 
gions toleration  and  the  suppreasioh 
of^  monastic  abuses.  But  whatever 
opinion  ma^,  on  the  whole,  be  formed  as 
to  the  merit  of  the  changes  introduce 
by  Kapoleon  in  the  conquered  state*, 
the  manner  of  their  introduction  exhi- 
bited his  sagacity.  He  was  an  econo- 
mist in  despotism ;  it  was  only  when 
dispatch  was  necessary  that  he  alto- 
^etner  laid  aside  the  drapery  of  qwui 
egal  and  constitutional  forma.  In 
general  the  changes  he  iutroduced  into 
the  conquered  states  had  some  decent 
show  of  national  concurrence.  They 
were  laid  before  delegates  of  the  nation, 
and  promulgated  ostensibly  on  their 
authority.     This  was  even  the  case 
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wHii  Spfliii,  tlie  mort  barefaced  of  his 
tmnpntioiis* 

Keeping  in  Tiew  onr  author^s  theory, 
tbsi  tbe  end  his  ancle  had  in  view  was 
to  eatobliah  an  nnirersRl  peace  under 
ft  neir  balance  ^  power,  we  are  now 
&Toared  with  a  statement  of  the  prin- 
dples  on  which  this  was  to  be  brought 
about*  and  we  are  somewhat  sur. 
prised  to  find  that  the  Napoleonic  idea 
was  identical  with  the  plan  of  the 
Peace  Society.  Europe  is  to  be  made 
a  confederation  somewhat  like  Ameri. 
ca ;  with  uniform  laws  and  machinery 
of  administration,  and  with  courts  of 
judicature  and  appeal,  to  which  the 
dispntes  between  nations  are  to  be  re- 
fored.  The  supremacy  or  presidency 
of  French  in  the  confederation  was,  of 
coone,  necessary. 

We  believe  that  the  notion  that  Na. 
poleon  L  had  any  such  idea  exists  only 
m  Uie  imagination  of  Napoleon  III. ; 
but  the  important  point  to  us  is,  that 
these  ideas  are  entertained  by  the  lat- 
ter, and  that  he  considers  it  his  mis. 
sion  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  his 
uncle.  But,  to  continue  our  analysis. 
After  Europe  had  been  arranged  on 
the  Napoleonic  plan,  our  author  says 
his  node  would  haye  proceeded  to 
the  task  of  the  internal  amelioration 
of  France.  "  II  ent  eomolide  liberie. " 
This  is,  of  course,  pure  speculation. 
We  baTC  not  even  Napoleon  the  First's 
word  for  it,  though  that  would  not  have 
made  the  matter  more  certain.  But, 
again,  the  nephew  thinks,  or  says,  his 
micle  had  sucn  an  ides.  So  here  we 
hare  the  prospect  which  France  has 
of  liberty.  It  is  to  be  after  the  con. 
•olidation  of  Europe  on  Napoleonic 
principles. 

Bonaparte  fell,  according  to  Louis 
Napoleon,  because  he  attempted  to  do 
in  his  lifetime  the  work  of  ages,  and 
time  took  his  rerenge.  The  nations 
be  snccessiYely  conquered  were  never 
properly  consolidated,  and^  deserted 
nim  on  the  first  reverse.  This  is  true ; 
his  scheme  ultimately  developed  itself 
into  the  old  project  of  universal  con- 
quest, which  history  proves  can  be 
effected,  not  by  any  one  man,  whether 
Alexander  of  Macedon  or  Napoleon 
of  France,  but  only  by  the  means 
adopted  b^  the  Romans — namely,  that 
of  successive  conquests  and  colonisa- 
tion, carried  on  by  a  national  tradition. 
This  career  is  now  attempted  by  Bus- 
sia  on  the  old  Roman  principles,  and 
already  a  result  has    been   attained 
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which  proves  the  efficiency  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

We  now  come  to  the  conclusion, 
which  we  will  give  nearly  in  the  au- 
thor's own  words. 

The  period  of  the  empire  was  a  war 
to  the  death,  England  against  France. 
The  former  has  conquered ;  but,  thanks 
to  the  creative  genius  of  Napoleon, 
France,  though  vanquished,  has  lost 
less  in  matenal  resources  than  Eng. 
land.  Who,  then,  are  the  greater 
statesmen  —  those  who  have  governed 
countries  which  have  gained  in  spite  of 
defeat,  or  those  who  have  governed 
countries  which  have  lost  in  spite  of 
their  victory  ?  Again,  the  period  of 
the  empire  was  a  war  to  tbe  death 
against  the  old  European  system. 
That  system  triumphed ;  but  in  spite 
of  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  his  ideas  have 
everywhere  germinated,  and  have  been 
adopted  by  many  of  the  allied  con. 
querors,  while  the  people  of  the  other 
states  waste  themselves  in  efforts  to  re- 
gain  what  Napoleon  had  established. 
The  Napoleonic  ideas  have  thus  the 
character  of  ideas  which  rule  the 
movement  of  societies,  since  they  ad- 
vance by  their  own  force,  though  de- 
prived of  their  author.  These  ideas 
are  not  ideas  of  war,  but  a  social,  in. 
dustrial,  and  humanising  system ;  and 
if  this  system  appears  to  some  always 
surrounded  with  the  smoke  of  battles, 
this  was  the  fatality  attending  its  in- 
auguration, a  period  its  author  did  not 
survive ;  but  now  the  clouds  are  disai. 
pated,  and  we  see,  through  the  glory 
of  arms,  a  civil  glory  greater  and  more 
durable. 

In  readinj^  the  "Idee  Napoleon" 
what  has  pnncipally  struck  us  is  the 
evident  originality  of  the  author's 
yiews — ^not  in  the  sense  of  being  new, 
but  in  being  evidently  thought  out  by 
himself;  —  and,  as  we  have  also  been 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  be- 
lieves what  he  writes,  we  think  the 
treatise  explains  much  of  his  past  po- 
litical conduct,  and  suggests  much 
which  we  may  expect. 

Considered  as  an  essay  on  the  cha- 
racter  of  Napoleon  I.,  we  look  upon  it 
as  giving  an  exaggerated  view  of  that 
which  undoubtedly  was  his  prominent 
peculiarity  —  we  mean,  the  preponde- 
rance of  the  intellectual  over  the  im- 
pulsive nature.  Napoleon  I.  was  more 
than  any  other  man,  a  mathematician 
by  nature,  a  neariy  passionless  worker- 
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oQt  of  a  system.  SomeiimeS)  indeed* 
he  seems  to  have  acted  on  impulsey 
and  even,  though  on  rave  occasions, 
passion  and  prejudice  overruled  his 
majestic  intellect.  But  these  instances 
are  exceptional  to  the  general  charac 
ter  of  his  career ;  and  even  in  many 
of  them  his  more  intimate  associates 
were  of  opipioni  that  what  apparently 
was  impulsive  was  merely  exquisite 
acting,  employed  in  order  to  secure 
the  more  energetic  execution  of  his 
will.  But  his  nephew  goes  farther; 
the  scope  of  this  treatise  being,  as  we 
stated  at  the  outset,  to  prove  that  Na- 
poleon's career  was  the  logical  develop- 
nient  of  a  preconceived  phin  t  and  so 
rigidly  is  this  the  case^  that  the  man 
Napoleon  is  lost  in  the  **  Idee  Napo- 
leonienne." 

We  think  that  by  this  exaggeration 
Louis  Napoleon  has  taken  tUe  wrong 
way  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  his  read- 
ers in  the  character  of  his  hero. 
No  one  now  doubts  or  denies  the 
pre-eminent  abilities  of  that  man  of 
the  people,  who  raised  himself  to  the 
empire  of  France,  keptBuropeat  bay, 
entered  with  victorious  armies  into 
every  capital  of  the  Continent,  and  led 
the  impress  of  his  mind  on  every  de- 
partment of  human  interest.  But 
what  was  wanting  to  enlist  the  sym- 
pathy as  well  as  the  wonder  of  man- 
kind  was,  a  demonstration  that  Na^ 
poleon  I.  had  a  heart  as  well  as  a 
aead  ;  that  there  vras  in  him  some- 
what of  disinterestedness,  benevolence, 
or  chivalry ;  that  he  had  faith,  if  not 
In  Cxod,  at  least  in  some  being  higher 
than  himself.  But  there  is  no  at* 
tempt  at  such  a  proof  in  the  treatise 
we  have  been  considering^  and  the 
want  of  it  militates,  not  merely  against 
the  character  of  Napoleon  I.,  but  also 
against  the  artistic  merits  of  the  essay 
itself  and  the  character  of  its  author. 
The  '*  Idee  Napoleon ienne,'*  if  as  pro- 
found, is  nearly  as  dull  as  a  mathe- 
matical treatise ;  and  we  are  inclined 
to  suspect  that  the  author,  who  seems 
to  think  a  man  of  pure  intellect  the 
model  hero,  is  himself  but  partially 
endowed  with  human  affections. 

The  treatise  next  in  order  is  enUtled 
"Fra^mens  Uistroiques;"  the  object 
of  which  is,  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  our  revolution  of  MiSS  and 
the  French  revolution  of  1830.  Tha 
comparison  is,  of  course,  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  latter,  and  we  are 


not  disposed  to  oainl  aithe^Tdietf 
on  the  contrary,  we  cordially  i^pee 
with  him  in  ooodemning  that  least 
chivalrous  of  all  revolutions,  which 
inaiif[uwted  the  veign  pf  Lawfi 
Phili|^.  In  that  phase  of  French 
history  we  fail  to  discover  one  osneroilti 
sentiment,  one  noble  primsipw.  We 
also  willingly  acquiesce  in  his  aoimMi. 
versions  against  the  monarchy  of  the 
hourgeoisie ;  and  think  it  one  of  the 
niany  happy  accidents  of  tionis  Na^ 
poleon's  career,  that  such  an  inglorioi^ 
epoch  should  have  preceded  his  advent 
to  power. 

Our  author's  views  of  the  English 
revolution  are  the  same  as  those  en? 
tertained  by  our  constitutional  W  higSt 
He  professes  intense  fulmiraiiott  tor 
William  III.,  speaking  of  him  in  a 
way,  as  nearly  approaching  to  hero- 
worship  as  his  cold  and  unimpasttoned 
nature  is  capable  of.  We  hope  his  ad- 
miration is  sincere,  because  we  kaoir 
not  a  better  kingly  raadel  than  William 
of  Orange.  Untortunately  Louis  Na* 
poleon  has  another  model  in  his  undei 
whose  unserupulQUs  ambition  it  is  fuUy 
as  likely  he  will  follow  as  the  consoien^ 
tious  moderation  of  the  Pretestaai 
hero.  Indeed,  the  two  ma^  he  ibi. 
garded  as  \ii&  good  and  evil  genii|8| 
and  according  as  the  influence  of  tha 
one  or  the  other  prevails^  will  his 
career  —  in  which  great  events  are  so 
clearly  involved  -—  be  regarded  by  his*^ 
jtory  as  one  of  the  brightest  or  one  sC 
the  most  disastrous  of  epochs. 

But  if  we  might  expect  that  a  simi- 
larity of  position*  approaching  nearlf 
to  absolute  identity,  should  hisve  any 
infliuenoe  on  Louis  Napol]»on  in  select- 
ing his  model,  the  example  of  William 
of  Orange,  to  use  a  legal  phrase,  run^ 
on  all-fours  |  and  it  would  almost  seem 
as  if  that  period  of  history  had  been 
writtpn  pi^cisely  with  a  view  to  afibrd 
him  a  parallel  case  which  he  might 
study  in  all  emergencies. 

We  are  tempted  to  digresk  a  little 
to  point  out  the  leading  features  of  thta 
remarkable  coincidence.  Take,  in  the 
first  pUce,  the  English  revolnttoa  oif 
1646  and  the  French  revolution  of 
of  \7Q9  as  the  starting  points  in  the 
parallel;  and  if  we  make  allowanoe 
for  the  diiierenoe  in  the  ruling  jprinsl* 
pie  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  these 
two  convulsions,  we  may  fairly  s^ 
that,  in  the  oider  of  the  successive 
phases  in  each,  the  latter  was  m^^y 
an  intensi^  e  jpy  of  the  ^rmer.    X||i^ 
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\tk%  military  dictator -^  Cromwell  in 
tbo  «ne  GMt»  Napoleoa  in  tbe  other,— 
and  tbe  two  hftvo  this  m  oonunop,  that 
thof  iAflniCely  excel  the  men  of  their 
times  in  reach  ef  mind,  in  resplationy 
and  firmness •*•  in  evei^  quality  which 
enters  into  the  oompositien  of  a  ruler. 
N afpleon  is  Cromw^U  on  e  wider  stage 
of  nccient  and  witboot  relkioQ.  Bal 
the  military  despotisms  of  CromweU 
and  Knpo&eon  were  aliiu  saooeedcd  by 
a  restonition— i*that  worst  of  revolu- 
tieosi  ancl  then  after  an  intenral»  in 
both  cases,  of  inglorious  peace  under 
ini^orions  sesefeign%  we  hate  revolu- 
UonB  rasolting  &om  similar  oauaes  in 
eadi,  and  issuing  in  the  suocessioo  of 
men  cembining  in  their  oharaoters  both 
a  oivil  and  military  dictatorship.  These 
dietalorSf  William  of  Oranga  aiidX^uis 
Nanokon,  alike  in  their  characters, 
bottt  men  of  silence  and  phlegm,  of  in. 
fleaihle  determination  and  conrage, 
find  themselves  champions  of  European 
right,  marching  at  the  head  oi  an 
Boropean  eombination,  against  the 
owrgrown  power  and  exorbitant  am- 
bitiwn  of  one  state,  whose  palpable 
object  is  to  inaugurate  a  ayiBtem  of 
universal  eonquest. 

Kow,  looking  to  the  closeness  of  this 
pavalleU  it  seems  to  os  no  unwarranta- 
ble induction  to  suppose  that  the  coin- 
eidoaoe  will  be  continued  in  the  future* 
We  have  the  same  causes  in  operation, 
the  same  posiiion  of  parties,  the  same 
personal  ooaracter ;  may  we  not  expect 
likecfiects?  Forinstanoe,  that  the  war 
will  be  carried  on  dubiously,  like  that 
between  William  and  Loob  XIV.,  till 
a  Marlborough  appear  \  and  that  the 
times  following  will  resemble  the  epoch 
from  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  to  the 
beginning  ofthe  French  Revolution-^ 
on^,  in  harmony  with  the  difference 
in  intensity  observed  in  the  prior 
stages,  the  progress  of  mankind  will 
be  m  a  vastljr  accelerated  ratio.  ^ 

fiut  the  vista  of  the  future  is  not 
vnthout  its  clonds.  In  the  English 
crisis  the  motive  power  was  religion, 
an  element  altogether  excluded  in  the 
Bepnblic  or  the  Empire  of  France; 
and  although  the  dint'rent  phases  in 
the  development  of  events  were  on  a 
greater  scate  in  the  later  than  in  the 
earlier  period,  the  same  fundamental 
di&rence  was  continued.  Ki4)oleon 
was  an  irreligious  Cromwell,  and  the 
reign  of  terror  was  an  infidel  copy  of 
the  Puritan  mk—the  change  was  not 


for  fiood,  but  for  evil.  If,  then,  the 
psffwlel  is  not  yet  exhausted,  and  his* 
tory  has  to  complete  its  circle,  it  is 
not  with  unalloyed  satisfaetion  that  we 
guess  at  the  character  of  the  times  re- 
served for  our  children. 

But  we  have  already  gone  too  fiif  in 
this  speculation  ;  let  us  return  to  th^ 
writings  of  Loeis  Napoleon,  and  noie 
aphorisitically  some  of  his  thoughts  in 
the  «*Fragmen8  Hiatoriques,**  which 
serve  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the 
author. 

•^  L'arm^  (says  he)  est  nne  epee  qui 
a  la  gbire  pour  poi^nee.  Sug^tive 
this  of  the  policy  of  Napoleon  m  the 
present  war,  and  of  the  unlikelihood 
that  he  will  agree  to  a  dishonourable 
peace;  for  as  he  again  says^-'^La 
tacbeti  ne  profite  jamais."  There  is 
profound  reflection  in  the  following 
remarks  :..^".ll  y  a  des  gouvemements 
frapp^s  de  mort  d^  leur  naissance  et 
dont  les  mesures  les  plus  nationales  n* 
inspirent  que  la  defiance  et  le  mecon- 
tentement !  Quelqoe  puissance  ma« 
terielle  que  possede  in  cuef  il  ne  peut 
disposer  a  son  gre  des  destinees  d'un 
grand  penple,  il  n'  a  de  veritable  force 
on*  en  se  faisant  Tinstrument  des  veues 
de  la  majorite."  W'e  would,  however, 
suggest,  as  a  correction  to  this  la&t 
remark,  that  really  great  men,  like 
Cromwell,  William  of  Orange,  and 
Napoleon  I.,  to  some  degree  make 
their  majority  by  bringing  over  the 
nation  to  their  opinions.  Still  the 
maxim  is  literally  true  in  this  sense 
that  the  success  of  the  statesman  or 
legislator  must  run  in  the  channel  of 
public  opinion. 

Louis  Napoleon,  a  propos  of  Revolu- 
tions in  general,  remans,  that  when 
executed  oy  a  chief,  they  turn  entirely 
to  the  benefit  of  the  masses ;  for  in 
order  to  succeed,  the  chief  must  follow 
the  national  tendency,  and  must  con- 
tinue faithful  to  the  interest  he  has 
made  to  triumph ;  whilst,  on  the  con- 
trary, revolutions  made  by  the  masses 
often  only  profit  the  chief,  for  the 
people  believe  that  their  work  is  at  an 
end  on  the  very  morning  of  their  vic^ 
tory,  and  it  is  their  nature  to  sink 
back  into  a  state  of  quiescence  after 
the  conflict  is  over. 

In  concluding  these  *'  Fragmens," 
our  author  thus  sums  up  the  lessons  to 
be  derived  from  the  historical  epoch  he 
has  been  studying,  and  we  may  take 
his  summary  as  a  statement  of  his  own 
political  creed  :— 
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"  L'exenipl«  des  Siiuirts  prouve  qne  Tappal 
4tnu3ger  «t  toujoun  impoissADt  h,  sauver  les 
gonvernements  que  la  nation  n*adopte  paa. 

''  Et  L'liiatoire  d'Angleterre  dit  hautement 
auxroiB. 

"Marcbez  a  U  tete  des  idees  de  votre 
•i^le,  ces  idees  vous  saiyeot  et  voos  sontien- 
nent 

"  Marcbez  k  leur  suite,  clles  vous  en- 
tnlnent 

*'  Marches  contra  elles,  eDes  vons  renver* 
sent." 

Passing  over  a  letter  to  Lamariine 
demurring  to  that  author's  criticism  on 
Kapoleon  L,  we  come  to  an  article 
entitled,  "Reyeries  Politiqnes.''  This 
is  an  attempt  at  a  more  poetical  style 
tiian  generally  characterises  our  au- 
thor's ¥rriting8y  and  so  far  it  is  a 
failure ;  a  drjr,  bald  style  is  the  natural 
channel  of  his  passionless  nature,  and 
00,  it  is  only  when  he  cpmes  off  his 
Btilts  that  we  find  any  observlttion 
worth  quoting  in  the  *•  Reveries.** 

The  following^  which  we  somewhat 
abridge,  struck  us  as  worthy  of  remark 
in  the  original  :— 

"  The  despots  who  govern  by  the  sabre, 
and  who  have  no  law  but  their  own  caprice, 
do  not  necessarily  degrade;  they  oppress, 
but  they  do  not  demoralise.  But  weak  go- 
vernments, who,  under  the  mask  of  liberty, 
march  towards  despotism  —  who  can  only 
corrupt  what  they  would  crush  if  they 
could  —  who  are  unjust  towards  the  weak, 
and  humble  towards  the  strong — these  go- 
vernments lead  to  the  very  dissolution  of 
society,  for  they  lull  asleep  by  promises, 
whilst  the  governments  of  the  sabre  awak- 
ened by  martyrdoms. 

"To  secure  national  independence,  it  is 
necessary  that  government  be  strong,  and  to 
be  strong  it  must  have  the  confidence  of  the 
people ;  it  is  only  under  this  condition  that 
a  numerous  and  well  diMiplined  army  can 
be  maintained  without  exciting  the  rei)roach 
of  tyranny." 

We  cannot,  however,  approve  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  following  remark : — **  II 
faut  que  la  masse  qu'on  nc  peut  jamais 
corrompre,  et  qui  nc  flatte  ni  dissimule 
soit  la  source  constante  d'oil  emanent 
tous  Ics  pouvoirs."  That  the  masses 
cannot  be  corrupted  is  an  assertion 
contradicted  by  all  our  electoral  expe- 
rience; and  though  it  may  be  true 
that  they  do  not  dissemble,  because 
that  implies  reflection,  they  make  ri- 
diculous men  popular  idols,  and  the 
intercourse  betwixt  them  and  their 
demagogues  is  but  tbe  interchange  of 
battery. 


We  only  gtTe  the  iatlea  of  some  «r* 
tides  which  follow^  as  they  lack  botk 
interest  and  originality.  "Dn  Sys- 
t^me  Electoral  L'Exil,  Le  Parti 
Conservatenr,"  and  '*l>e  la  Libert^ 
Individuelle  en  Angleterre." 

An  article,  '' De  rOrganisatioa  Mi- 
litaire  en  France,"  has  nothing  worUiy 
of  remark,  except  the  observation  that 
in  a  well  organised  state  we  oo^t  not 
to  know  where  commences  the  soldier 
or  where  finishea  the  citizai — a  maxim 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  oppo- 
site  rule  to  the  shibboleth  of  the  peace 
party. 

'*  Aux  Manes  de  r£mperear  "  we 
would  pronounce  nonsense,  if  we  had 
not  committed  oorselves  already  to  a 
hisfa  estimate  of  Louis  Napoleon's  in* 
teflectual  powers.  But  if  he  were  an 
ordinary  author,  and  amenable  to  criti- 
cism,  we  would  hint  to  him  to  repress 
any  inclination  in  himself  to  poetioEd  or 
rhetorical  writing  as  sedulously  aa  he 
represses  repubhcan  mcUmaHam  in 
otoers. 

There  now  follow  a  few  sketchv  at* 
tides,  from  which  the  ovXy  remark  we 
can  find  worthy  of  extract  is  a  saying 
of  Napoleon  I.,  which  we  do  not  reool- 
lect  meeting  with  elsewhere :— * 

**  Dans  tout  ce  qa'on  entrsprend  il  faat 
donner  les  deux  tiers  k  la  nison  et  Tantre 
tiers  au  hazard.  Augmentez  la  pnnuk« 
fraction,  vous  serez  posillanime;  aagmea- 
tez  la  seoonde,  vous  serez  temeriaxe." 

But  an  article,  entitled  **  Les  Speen. 
alities,"  deserves  more  particular  no- 
tice. Louis  Napoleon  remarks  that  it 
was  the  vice  of  the  French  constitution 
under  Louis  Philippe  that  the  political 
opinion  of  a  man  was  everything ;  his 
intrinsic  value,  his  specml  acquire- 
ments went  for  nothing.  The  best 
organiser  of  an  army,  for  instance, 
would  owe  his  dismissal  to  the  rejec- 
tion of  a  sugar  bill,  and  a  statesman 
who  had  conceived  a  vast  plan  for  the 
amelioration  of  agriculttire  or  industry, 
would  retire,  because  the  chambers  had 
rejected  a  project  for  recruiting  the 
army.  ''  Ce  systeme  est  non  seule- 
ment  illogique  et  absurde,  mais  il 
mine  profondement  la  prosperite  de  la 
Franc6.*'  We  fear  we  must  admit  we 
suffer  under  the  same  system.  It  is  a 
necessary  consequenoe  of  government 
by  partjr,  which  again  is  the  invariable 
concomitant  of  constitutionalism  and 
liberty;  so  that  we  must  console  onr- 
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•elrer'by  putting  ike  good  we  derive 
fiom  our  system  of  gOYernmenl,  agmnst 
the  evil  inherent  in  its  principle. 

An  article^  ^'Yieille  Uistoire  toa- 
jonn  KouYeUe,"  opens  with  a  story : 
.-.One  mormnff  in  summer,  as  me 
Emperor  Napoteon,  risen  eariier  than 
nsiialf  was  passing  throngh  the  vast 
xeeepdon  rooms  in  the  Tuilleries,  he 
was  astonished  to  find  an  immense  fire 
lig^hied  in  one  fA  the  fireplaces,  and  a 
child  oocnpied  in  heaping  on  it  large 
fiigoCs  of  wood.  The  Emperor  ston- 
p^  and  asked  the  child  why  he  made 
8o  great  a  fire  in  the  middle  of  summer 
in  a  hall  occupied  only  on  reoeption 
days?  The  child  answered  simply.. 
*'Monsienr,  I  make  ashes  for  my 
father."  In  fact,  the  ashes  were  a 
perquisite,  and  in  order  to  make  them 
the  fiigots  were  burned.  We  quote 
this  story,  not  so  much  for  its  moral 
as  for  its  pictorial  efiect.  We  can 
evoke  to  onr  mind's  eye  the  sombre 
figure  of  the  Emperor  pacing  the  silent 
halls  of  the  kings  of  France,  m  the  ear- 
liest dawn  of  a  summer  morning,  raised 
from  uneasy  slumbers  by  Uiousht, 
anxiety,  and  perhaps  remorse.  We 
can  fix  the  date  as  that  of  the  zenith 
of  his  power,  and  may  imagine  that  in 
this  solitary  ramble  mighty  combina- 
tions passed  through  his  mind,  mingled 
with  sad  poetical  reflections  on  the 
vanity  of  power  and  of  the  future 
whicii  awaited  him.  Occupied  with 
such  meditations  and  in  sucn  a  scene, 
he  meets  the  child  engaged  in  his  in- 
comprehensible employment.  Did  Na- 
poleon believe  in  ghosts  ?  If  so,  he 
might  think,  this  was  a  child  of  the  old 
race,  occupying  the  palace  of  his  an- 
oestors  when  the  livmg  owners  were 
asleep  —  some  infant  fiourbon,  some 
child  of  Henry  Quatre,  trying  to  iustil 
warmth  into  bis  frame,  icy  cold  from 
King  the  livelong  day  in  the  vaults ;  or 
iicnr  a  moment  the  great  usurper  might 
fiuicy,  that  the  dead  dynastv  hdd  high 
revel  all  night  in  these  halb,  and  that 
this  stray  ghost  of  the  family  had  lin- 
gered after  the  rest.  But  the  super. 
natoral  is  unnecessary  to  the  pic- 
turesque: enott^  that  we  have  in 
juxtaposition  the  mightiest  intellect 
which  ever  appeared  on  earth  and  a 
simple  child :  the  terrible  power  of  the 
Empire  incarnate  in  its  master,  con- 
trasted  with  the  utter  weakness  of 
infancy. 

A  page  or  two  of  striking  refiec- 
tions  upon  **  Lt  Paix  "  now  foUows  :— 


**  On  nous  repete  "  (says  onr  author) 
**  que  la  paix  est  un  bienfait  et  la 
^erreun  ilcau."  We  hope  our  au- 
uior  is  sincere ;  but  we  have  a  lurking 
suspicion  that  such  an  idea  is  contrary 
to  the  instincts  of  a  race  which  pro- 
duced Napoleon  I.,  than  whom  a 
truer  warrior  to  the  backbone  never 
existed;  and  we  have  more  than  a 
suspicion,  that  Louis  Napoleon  ac- 
knowledges no  other  principles  in  po- 
litics save  expediency,  and  that  war 
may  sometimes  appear  to  him  as 
useful  as  peace. 

Passing  over  an  unimportant  page 
or  two  upon  French  aristocracy,  we 
come  to  an  article  entitled  **  Des 
Gouvernements  et  do  Leurs  Sontiens," 
in  which  Louis  Napoleon  still  further 
developes  his  theories  on  government. 
His  appreciations  of  the  time  before 
the  Revolution  are  always  peculiarly 
jusf: — 

**  L'ancien  regime  fut  inebrankble  tant 
que  &es  deux  sootien?,  le  derge  et  la  no- 
blesse, resumerent  eii  eux  tons  les  elements 
vitaax  de  la  nation.  Le  clerge  donnait  aa 
poQvoir  toutes  Ics  couscicnces ;  car  alors 
conscience  ^tait  synonj'me  d'opinion,  et  la 
noblesse  ordre  civile  et  militaire,  lai  donnait 
tons  les  bras.  Mais  aujoardhul  que  la  no- 
blesse n^existe  plus  et  que  lafoi  politique  est 
oompMtement  ind^peudant  de  la  foi  relie- 
gieuse,  8'appuyer  sur  ces  deux  ordre  serait 
batir  sur  le  sable.'* 

But  what  alternative  remains  ? — 

**  Dire  que  le  gouvernement  doit  obeir  iL 
Tesprit  des  masses  et  favoriaer  les  intcr£t«, 
generaux,  est  une  maxime  vraie  may  trop 
vague.  Quelle  est  Topiuion  de  la  masse. 
Quels  sont  les  interets  generaux  ?  Ci^acon 
suivant  son  opinioO|  repondra  diilercnmient  k 
ces  questions." 

Wo  are  also  completely  at  a  loss,  and 
really  do  not  sec  our  way  out  of  the 
dilemma.  I^ouis  Napoleon's  practical 
answer  has  been  a  military  despotism 
—a  remedy  which,  like  death,  cures 
all  diseases,  but  which  is  fully  as  bad 
as  the  diseases  themselves.  His  theo- 
retical answer  is  suiHciently  vague  :— 
"  Nous  dirons  done  qu'  un  gouverne- 
ment doit  aujourdhui,  puiser  sa 
force  morale  dans  un  principe,  et  sa 
force  physique  dans  une  organisation." 
AVe  are  inclined  to  admit  this  gene- 
rally ;  and,  indeed,  the  only  difficulty 
is  to  find  out  tlie  principle.  Louis 
Napoleon  suggests  one :— ''  Supposons 
par  exemple,  qu'  un  gouvememeut  ac- 
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oepte  francbement  le  pnncipe  de  la 
flouverainete  du  peuple»  c*est-a-dire  de 
r  Election,  il  aura  pour  lui  tons  les 
esprits."  This  Ss  rather  a  startling 
proposition.  One  would  think  that, 
!et  a  governuient  accept  universal  suf- 
frage as  frankly  as  it  ma^,  this  would 
not  please  many  of  the  middle  classes, 
and  very  few  of  the  higher.  Louis 
Napoleon,  indeed,  argues — "  Quel  est 
Kndividu,  la  caste,  le  parti  qui  oscrait 
kttaquer  le  droit,  proauit  legal,  de  la 
Volontg  de  tout  pcuple  ;"  so  that,  after 
all,  the  accord  des  esprits  he  requires  is 
to  be  the  of&pring  of  fear ;  and,  for  our 
party  we  are  not  disposed  to  dis]^ute 
put  that  this  "  lien  "  might  exist  in  a 
very  high  degree.  But  he  might  have 
■aid  as  well  —  *'  Qui  oserait  attaouer 
le  droit,  produit  legal  de  la  volonte  de 
TEmpereur  et  de  son  arm^e."  The 
alternative  seems  to  be,  betwe^  a 
bonnet-rouge  reign  of  terror,  or  a 
reign  a  la  bayonette. 


The  nest  article  of  any  consequenco 
haa  for  its  title  "  L'Extinction  de  Pau- 
perisme."  The  schema  is  aimple 
enough.  There  are,  it  seems,  nine 
tnillion  hectares  of  uncultivated  land 
in  France,  yielding,  on  an  average, 
eifht  francs  per  hectare.  Louis  Na- 
poleon proposes  to  seize  these  lands, 
and  colonise  them  with  paupers,  pay. 
ing  the  proprietors  their  eight  francs 
of  yearljr  rent.  This  scheme  he  de- 
veiopes  in  great  detail,  and,  we  may 
ffrant,  makes  out  his  case —>  namely, 
toat  the  pauper  colonisation  will  extir- 
pate pauperism,  as  all  the  paupers 
will  become  proprietors ;  but  he  does 
not  inform  us  what  is  to  become  of  the 
paupers  of  the  next  generation  ;  or,  if 
there  be  still  land  enough  for  them, 
what  of  the  generation  afler  ?  for,  as- 
suredly, the  existing  generation  will 
breed  a  popnlation  which,  if  there  be 
not  some  such  violent  measure  as  this 
to  prevent  it,  will  throw  off  a  goodly 
swarm  of  paupers :  therefore,  at  the 
best,  our  author's  scheme  merely 
staves  off  the  evil,  allowing  a  state  of 
things  meantime  to  grow  up,  which  will 
make  the  mischief  eventually  ten  times 
greater. 

Such  schemes  in  England  would  ex- 
cite indignation,  if  they  were  not  re- 
garded as  absolutely  chimerical;  but 
France  is  such  a  peculiar  country, 
that  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  but 
that  the  Emperor  will,  some  fine 
morning,  issue  a  decree  carrying  tliis 


scheme  into  practical  efiect.  Hb  iHto 
always  shown  an  inclination  fap~ 
puyer  as  he  would  call  it,  on  the  class 
of  ouvrierf,  and  such  a  scheme  as  fhi9 
would  make  them  his,  body  and  soul ; 
and  as  the  French  are  little  solicitous 
about  the  interests  of  their  grand- 
sons, the  temporary  prosperity  which 
would  result  from  such  a  bold  mea- 
sure, carried  out  as  it  would  be  by  thb 
most  perfect  organisation,  wonla  se- 
cure htm  the  popularity  of  aH  the  rest 
of  the  nation,  with  the  exception  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  waste  lands, 
who  might  think  they  had  as  good  ^ 
title  as  the  pauper  owners,  to  make  the 
most  of  their  property. 

The  subject  which  fbllows,  entfitlted 
•*L*Analyse  de  la  Question  desSacre*,'' 
is  of  so  special  a  character,  that  it  eah 
interest  very  few  of  our  readers.  We 
have  glanced  over  it,  as  in  duty  bound, 
and  although  we  had  little  prior  know- 
ledge on  the  subject,  therft  are  intrin- 
sic proofs  that  Louis  Kapoleon  has 
mastered  ft  in  all  its  details — a  i^tdt 
which  implies  no  little  inquiry  and  pa- 
tience. 

Our  author  was  no  free-trader  wfaeh 
he  wrote  this  article,  since  he  is  clear 
for  protecting  the  beetroot  gfowerk. 
His  principal  reason  is  the  expeditsttcy 
of  letting  well  alone.  He  states  fkiriy 
enough  tne  stock  arguments  for  ft^ 
trade ;  but  he  remarks,  that  it  is  a  dkh- 
gerons  thing  to  change  established  in^ 
terests  on  theoretical  anticipations  of 
compensation,  for  human  iJMrt  ttt 
singular  things,  and  occasionally  tt- 
fuse  to  follow  the  correctest  theory. 

We  now  pass  ovftr  two  articles  — 
the  one  entitled  "  Projet  de  loi  snr  !e 
Becrutemcnt  de  VArmke/*  and  the 
other,  "Considerations  PoHtiques  fet 
Militaires  sur  la  Suisse  *'  —  and  come 
to  an  article,  entitled  ''Qoelqnesmets 
sur  Joseph  Bonaparte,"  which  we  only 
allude  to,  as  it  contains  a  short  narra- 
tive of  Joseph's  life,  after  the  fkll  of 
iiis  brother.  The  ex- King  of  Holland 
and  of  Spain,  after  that  event,  re- 
sided mostly  in  Philadelphia,  in  Ame- 
rica,  where  he  seems  to  have  been  held 
in  the  highest  estimatioo,  and  had  the 

Suestionable  honour  of  bein?  offisired 
le  throne  of  Mexico,  whicn  he  re- 
fused. Subsequently  he  was  visited 
by  that  traitor,  or  French  patriot  — 
the  epithets  are  equivalent  —  Fayette, 
who  ccrdfied  him  of  the  appMrnsg 
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U31  of  the  legitiaule  dynasty^  and  of- 
iered  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of 
the  Bonapartest  if  ha  would  place  at 
hia  dispotal  two  milHouB  of  francs. 
Bttt  Joseph  had  resided  too  long  in 
the  land  of  the  aLniffhty  dollar,  to  part 
with  his  money;  andj  accsordiogly,  the 
BeToltttion  of  1830  took  placet  to  the 
advanta^  of  a  more  daring  specu- 
lator. 

Joseph  thereupon  writes  a  long  let- 
ter to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies^  in 
which,  undoubtedly,  he  has  the  best 
of  the  logic.  He  argues  that  the  le- 
gitimate dynasty  being  repudiated, 
there  only  remdncd  the  right  of  the 
people  to  elect  their  ruler ;  and  he  of. 
^red  to  back  the  Due  de  Keichstadt 
against  Louis  Philippe  in  an  appeal  to 
popular  election.  In  this  letter  he 
bitterly  says  of  Louu  Philippe,  that 
io  vain  he  abjured  liis  house ;  for  he 
il$ld  estered  f  ranoe  with  the  rest  of  the 
fiimily  sword  in  hand,  and  it  made  no 
dififereuce  that  his  faUier  had  voted  for 
the  death  of  the  King,  his  cousin,  in 
order  to  put  himself  in  nis  place. 

Our  readers  will  perhaps  excuse  us 
declining  to  enter  into  the  discussion 
of  tb^  practicability  of  the  canal  of 
Kicaragua,  whicli  is  the  sulg'ect  of  the 
oe^t  and  f^oncluding  article.  We  wou  Id 
rjUlier  employ  the  little  space  which 
remains  in  a  -few  general  observations 
Qg  the  works  which  we  have  passed 
uiMler  review. 

Ib  the  first  place,  we  are  sorry  to  be 
(^Hupelled  to  admit  that  there  is  no 
tinge  of  Christianity  to  be  found 
throughout  the  wide  range  of  topics ; 
nor  b  the  moral  colouring  more  dis- 
tjoynishable.  The  whole  might  be 
written  by  a  man  who  believed  in  no 
leligion  whatever,  who  denied  God 
and  providence,  and  who  recognised 
i|0  moral  sanction  but  expediency.  It 
may  be  answered,  that  his  topics  do 
not  neoessarily  involve  the  discussion 
of  religious  or  moral  questions ;  but  if 
it  be  considered  that  these  are  mainly 
iiu|ttiries  into  the  foundation  and  na- 
ture of  government,  questions  most 
intimi^ly  bearing  on  the  destiny  of 
ipifui.  It  u  dJfEcult  to  account  for  the 
nbsenpe  of  any  recognition  of  Provi- 
dence or  of  the  general  principles  of 
l^gjbt  and  wrong,  except  on  the  theory 
t^  the  author  exa|[gerates  the  prin- 
eiple  of  expediency  into  a  prepoude- 
Miing  rule  of  action. 
.  1(  IS  ^  consequence  of  the  same  uti- 


litarian spirit  that  the  schemes  for  the 
reformation  of  society  ha  propounds 
are  all  of  a  material  kind.  He  has  no 
idea  of  ennobling  human  nature ;  his 
millennium  is  to  be  brought  about  by 
new  territorial  adjustments  of  the 
world,  and  a  regimenting  of  its  inhau 
bi rants ;  so  that  at  the  best  the  Napo- 
leonic idea,  when  carried  out  in  its  full 
development,  is  merely  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  existing  interests,  kept  in 
order  by  an  organisation  tae  highest 
type  of  which  is  a  perfect  police. 

Such  are  the  faults  and  short -com- 
ings of  the  works  before  us — let  us 
now  consider  their  excellencies.  Clear- 
ness and  precision  are  the  characteris- 
tics of  his  style,  indicating  a  mind  to 
which  anything  approaching  to  ob- 
scurity is  disagreeable,  and  which  can 
only  be  satisfied  with  the  clearest  no- 
tions on  all  subjects.  TLiis  tendency, 
allied  to  strong  sagacity',  has  led  him 
to  maxims  and  conclusions  of  a  defi. 
nite  and  practical  nature.  Louis  Na- 
poleon is  the  most  practical  of  living 
men.  Even  when  he  theorises,  he 
does  not  speculate,  but  keeps  close  to 
facts.  lie  takes  men  and  things  pre- 
cisely  as  they  are ;  and  regarding  both 
as  equally  nxed  quantities,  his  plans 
only  go  to  alter  relations.  He  seems 
never  to  suppose  the  possibility  of  new 
conditions.  From  the  same  mental 
constitution  might  perhaps  be  traced 
another  peculiarity,  largely  observable 
both  in  nis  writings  and  his  life.  He 
arrives  at  his  conclusions  not  by  logical 
steps  of  reasoning,  but  as  it  were  intui. 
tively.  They  seem  to  him  to  fit  the 
existing  system  of  things— how  or  why 
is  to  him  of  little  importance.  They 
seem  to  him  axioms,  and  he  states 
them  as  such,  while  other  men  would 
arrive  at  them  by  inferences,  or  sup- 
port  them  by  proof  and  illustration. 

His  political  creed,  all  things  consi- 
dered, is  not,  we  think,  a  dangerous 
one.  His  opinions  are  new,  but  they 
are  not  revolutionary.  A  profound 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  adapting 
himself  to  the  course  of  events,  prevents 
him  adopting  an^  absolute  notions. 
His  mind  instinctively  coalesces  with 
the  tendencies  in  existence.  He  is 
anxious  to  keep  in  front  of  the  move- 
ment, but  he  never  attempts  to  go  in 
a  contrary  direction.  If,  then,  we  may 
not  exjject  in  Louis  Napoleon  a  rc<j;^. 
nerator,  neither  need  we  apprehend 
a  disturber  of  the  existing  order  of 
things.     ni£  political  conduct  since 
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the  coup  d*eiat  ^corroborates  this  oon* 
elusion.  Kotlilng  could  be  more  joftt 
or  moderate  tluiQ  his  foreigu  Dolicy ; 
md  bis  speecbesy  so  pat  to  the  pre* 
vuiling  id(;as  tbat  every  one  hails  them 
s^  the  best  expression  of  bis  own  no- 
tionSf  prove  that  be  is  sailing  quietly 
in  the  strong  current  of  human  events. 
These  considerations  to  a  consider- 
able extent  ^  allay  those  misgiving 
which  we  might  otherwise  eatertaia 
from  Louis  Napoleon's  avowed  idoU- 


tr^r  of  his  naele*  and  from  kss  dvB  ife^ 
fieienoy  in.  strong  moral  prineiple.  Ua 
will  give  due  waigkt  ia  attatsd  oireun* 
stances  in  his  attempt  to  apply  the 
idee  NapoUonieaum  to  Franee  or  £s» 
rope :  and  as  it  is  an  arrangement  of 
Providence  that  the  troly  usefid  is^  in 
the  main,  the  just  and  rig)ift»  wa  maf 
hope  that  the  strong  intel£ct  of  Kapo>. 
leon  III.  will  lei^  him  to  resuUa 
which  good  men  would  wifh  to  see  ao- 
oomplished. 


PAPRB8  OK  FOETRT.-^NO.   U. 


tRB  BALLADS  Or  SPAX«— TBUK  A«B  A«D  OEXBIS* 


Ax  exact  chronobgical  classification  of 
the  Spanish  ballads,  according  to  the 
periods  in  which  they  were  composed* 
IS  imposuble^  as  so  many  of  them  have 
descended  to  us  by  oral  tiadition  (at- 
tended with  all  the  changes  incidental 
to  such  a  mode  of  transmission)  from 
an  age  which,  as  far  as  they  are  eon- 
earned,  supplies  us  with  no  direct  evi- 
dence. Their  surprising  number,  how- 
eyer»  surpassing  not  only  the  similar 
productions  of  any  other  people,  but 
of  all  the  European  nations  combined* 
rendered  some  arrangement  necessary; 
^nd  this  has  been  generally  done  hy 
classifying  them  according  to  their 
flubjectfi,  and  in  the  order  of  the  events 
which  they  describe,  when  the  events 
themselves  can  be  arranged  in  any 
chronological  se<|ue%ce.  In  the  histo- 
rical  ballads  this,  of  course,  can  be 
done  with  comparative  case,  and,  in 
fact*  i$  done  with  admirable  efiect,  as 
far  as  Spanish  history  itself  is  concern, 
ed.  In  the  ballads  rekting  to  it,  we 
have  an  almost  connected  rhythmical 
narrative  of  the  principal  pubhc  events 
which  occurred  in  Spam  from  the  days 
of  King  Wamba,  down  to  the  reign 
of  Philip  lY.  This  mode  of  classifi- 
cation  has  its  advantages,  and  would 
be  valuable,  even  if  an  absolutely  cer- 
tain distribution  of  another  kind  were 
possible.  To  the  general  reader  it  pre- 
sents the  most  agreeable  and  tbe  most 
instructive  arrangement.  But  the 
spirit  of  critical  investigation  was  not 
so  easily  satisfied.  If  the  exact  truth 
was  not  attainable,  some  approxima- 
tion to  it  by  meaa»  of  a  careiul  philo* 


bgical  and  philosophical  analysb  was 
possible ;  which,  however,  oonld  only 
be  satisfactorily  made  by  a  native  seho« 
lar,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  his  task,  and 
devoting  a  life  to  its  completion— ono 
to  whom  not  only  the  broad  distine* 
tions  of  age,  of  locality,  and  of  dialect* 
would  be  visible,  bat  iriiose  praetisad 
e>^e  and  ear  would  be  able  to  deieot 
minute  shades  and  half-audible  difiiir«* 
ences  that  must  totally  escape  the  most 
indefatigable  foreign  explorer.  Sueh 
an  investigator,  fortunately  for  Spa- 
nish letters*  has  beenlbund  in  the  person 
of  Don  Augustin  Duran,  who  m^not 
inappropriately  be  called  the  Percy  of 
Spain.  He*  indeed,  has  not  been  tbo 
first  to  draw  the  attention  of  bis  coan* 
trymen  and  the  world  to  the  wttold 
wealth  of  the  old  J2osiajiotfro#.  In  point 
of  fact  and  of  time,  he  has  been  tlia 
la$t ;  but  he  has  succeeded  in  identL 
fying  his  name  with  the  ballad  poetry 
of  his  country  more  completely  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  in  Spain*  in 
consequence  of  his  longer  and  mora 
persevering  application  lo  the  subject. 
He  has  supplied  a  destdentum  long 
felt,  not  only  in  the  Peninsula,  but  in 
Germany,  in  iVance,  in  America,  and 
in  England*— in  every  country,  in  fact* 
where  a  love  of  the  old  Castilian  lite* 
ratare  was  at  all  diffused*  namely*  a  foil 
but  discriminating  ooUoction  (or  selec- 
tion from  all  avadable  sources)  of  die 
best  baUads,  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  eigh. 
teenth  century,  whether  anonymous  or 
otherwise*  accompanied  by  notes  and 
iilustratioos  of  an  historietti#  a  critieal« 
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aadftpluloiDgioaltliHraeter.  AfVerse^ 
Vital  firevioot  esperimenttf  of  separate 
porttoiiB,  this  work  was  eventually 
pobliehed  in  a  complete  form  at  Ma- 
drid,  in  tlMyear9l849  and  18dl,  in  two 
velllprmtBd  ToftumeSy  imperial  ootavoi 
vitbaoid>kcelttmn8«  They  contun  np* 
vavda  of  thirteen  hundred  pages^  and 
nearly  two  thousand  ballads^  atrietiy  no 
ealled,  widiont  the  intermixture  of  any 
poemfl^  whether  of  a  derotional  cha- 
racter, or  in  a  mere  Ivrical  form^^two 
important  dasses  whicby  beinff  ex- 
tremely numerous,  are  reserved  for  se- 
parate oollections>  perhaps  of  a  nearly 
equal  size.  To  the  portions  of  his 
work  previously  published,  Senor 
Dnran  prefixed  a  discourse  which  will 
be  of  much  use  to  us  in  our  subsequent 
investigations;  but  to  this  completed 
Bomancero  he  has  added  an  appendix, 
which  throws  considerable  light  on  the 
hialory  of  the  baUad,  regar&d  from  a 
titerary  and  philological  point  of  view. 
Aa  ihtf  subject  has  not  been  treated 
vith  the  fmnesB  which  we  think  it 
aMritSy  even  in  the  professed  histories 
of  Spanish  literature,  we  have  thought 
ib  n^t  to  devote  some  time  to  its  in- 
vnttigatipny  and  to  o£fer  some  obser- 
vations upon  it,  derived  from  the 
valnable  essay  of  Senor  Duran,  which, 
VB  believe,  has  never  appeared  but  in 
a  Spanish  dress. 

It  is  imponible  to  fix  the  precise 
time  al  which  Castilian  poetry  adopted 
liw  form  of  the  ballad,  as  the  fact  b 
noestaUtshed  by  any  historical  doou- 
aient.  The  oldest  manuscripts  that 
have  been  discovered,  preserve  com- 
posttiuns  (such  as  the  Foema  del  Cid) 
of  a  complicated  kind,  which  presup- 
poae  a  certain  deg^ree  of  art  and  labour 
m  their  prodaetioa;  but  there  has 
not  been  discovered  among  them  one 
smgte  genuinely  popular  railed  ante- 
XBor  to  the  discoverjr  of  printing  ;  in- 
deed, until  the  bc^ning  of  the  second 
decade  of  the  sixteenth  century,  no 
ballad  of  the  genuinely  primitive  class 
is  to  be  found  cither  in  manuscript  or 
in  print,  since  those  that  remain  from 
the  latter  years  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury belong  to  the  poets  by  profession, 
or  to  the  courtly  troubadours.  In  the 
''Cancionero  General,"  printed  at 
Yaleacia  in  151 1,  appears  for  the  first 
time  a  very  limited  number  of  the  old 
popular  ballads,  till  then  preserved  by 
tradition,  but  only  intended  to  serve  as 
texts  for  the  glosses  or  variations  which 
were  nade  of  them  by  the  artiatic  poeta 


of  the  court  of  John  II.,  or  of  the  Ca- 
tholic kings. 

Nothwithstandingthfs  failure  of  his- 
torical evidence,  it  is  only  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  Castilian  poetry,  par 
excellence,  in  the  form  of  the  ballad, 
oaght  to  have  preceded,  among  the 
people,  that  more  erudite  and  learned 
tdnd  composed  in  long  verses,  which 
were  imitated  either  from  the  Latins 
or  the  Provencals,  because  nature  pre- 
cedes art— spontaniety  comes  before 
effort — and  memory  anticipates  writ- 
ing when  applied  to  the  rude  produc- 
tions of  the  vulgar.  The  measure  of 
the  redondilla  or  octosyllabic  verse,  is 
the  first  we  would  expect  to  meet 
among  the  inartificial  versifiers  of 
Spain,  because  it  derives  its  origin 
more  easily  than  any  other  from  the  pe- 
culiar construction  and  harmonious  con- 
stitution of  the  Spanish  language,  and 
from  the  rotundity  of  its  penodff.  Hie 
metrical  combination  of  the  ballad  is 
likewise  very  fiivourable  for  improvisa* 
tion,  because  of  its  resemblance  to  the 
prose  of  common  life,  the  simplicity  of 
Its  metre,  its  pauses  and  musical  mo- 
notony, which  facilitate  a  continuous 
rhyme,  and  give  leisure  for  the  arrange^i 
ment  of  ideas,  its  natural  aptitude  for 
the  narration  of  historical  events  con* 
sidered  objectively,  and  for  in'eserving 
tiiem  in  the  memory— all  indicate  that 
the  ballad  was,  or  ought  to  have  been, 
the  first  musical  and  poetical  breathing 
exhaled  bv  a  |>eople  necessitated  t9 
preserve  their  history,  their  records, 
their  impressions,  by  means  of  oral 
tradition,  whikt  ignorant  of  the  arts  of 
reading  and  of  wnting ;  and  having  no 
resource  but  in  memory,  rendered  more 
tenacious  by  the  assistance  of  measure, 
cadence,  and  song,  but  simple  and  in- 
artificial, such  as  might  be  supplied  by 
a  language  so  informal,  and  in  an  age 
BO  near  to  its  primitive  formation. 
And  what  else,  indeed,  was  it  possible 
for  a  people  to  do,  when  the  few  among 
them  who  could  read  or  write  dbdained 
to  use,  for  literary  purposes,  the  spoken 
language  of  their  illiterate  country- 
men ?  The  popular  songs  did  not  pe- 
netrate to  the  palace  of  the  kings,  or 
to  the  cabinets  of  the  learned,  who, 
doubtless,  would  have  thought  them- 
selves degraded  if  they  cast  even  the 
slightest  glance  of  approval  at  the 
rude  productions  of  nature.  Instead 
of  these,  the  proud  and  lettered  culti- 
vators of  a  borrowed  and  an  affected 
sdeoce  would  abandon  the  sponta* 
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inspiratioiis  of  geiiiui»  flying 
from  them  like  the  caprictoui  florist 
^ho,  initead  of  cultivating  perfumed 
BAtund  flowers,  would  prefer  to  pro- 
duce artifieial  ooet— beautiful  if  you 
willy  but  wanting  the  sweet  odour 
and  the  attractive  freshness  of  nature. 

The  popular  poetry  was  born  soleljr 
of  its  own  vigour,  and  by  the  necessity 
Ihat  ^ve  it  birth.  It  grew  up  among 
the  ilTiteralo  vulgar,  the  child  of  their 
intelligence,  and  adapted  to  them.  It 
preserved  itself  as  if  by  instinct,  with. 
«at  art  and  in  spite  of  art,  until  finally 
it  penetrated  and  invaded  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  conanered  Art  at  length 
placed  its  indelible  seal  upon  it,  and 
was  oompdled  to  work  for  it,  to  culti. 
.Tate  it,  and  to  take  it  for  its  type. 
Then  it  was  that  the  artistifi  poets, 
having  made  themselves  popular,  re. 
leased  the  people  from  the  duty  of  pie- 
aerving  their  own  peculiar  property, 
which  before  was  a  matter  of  necessity, 
smd  the  artificial  and  learned  poetry 
was  seen  to  descend  from  its  throne,  to 
ally  itself,  and  to  be  amalgamated  with 
that  which  it  previously  deafused. 

Although  to  the  preservation  of  the 
popular  poetry,  writing,  for  maay  ages. 
Mused  Its  assistance,  memory*  as  we 
have  already  said,  preserved  it  by 
transmitting  it  froqa  mouth  to  mouth, 
if  not  in  the  primitive  purity  in  which 
it  eri^ated,  at  the  wont  with  those 
variatmns  (more  of  form  pechaps  than 
of  substance)  which  language  under- 
ames  when  it  is  not  reduced  to  writing. 
!rrom  which  it  followB»  that  the  tradi* 
tional  ballads  hoM  sufiered  those  ver. 
htX  alterations  which  are  inherent  to 
enidi  a  mode  of  transmission,  and  that 
it  may  be  affirmed  that  in  no  ease  have 
4hey  descended  to  us  in  all  th^r  origi- 
nal purity.  As  tiie  stroUiag  minstrels 
•nd  more  modem  ballad<«ingers  pre- 
served  the  traditional  composition,  it 
ss  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
changed  the  old  words^  as  they  became 
obsofete,  for  others  that  were  more  in- 
ieliigible  to  their  cotemporaxies.  It 
may  also  be  inferred  that  they  intro- 
dttoed  into  their  songs  some  new  ideft»* 
vome  thoughts  and  characteristic  traits 
|)eculiar  to  their  own  epoch,  but  sepa- 
rated veiy  slightly  from  the  ancient 
^ypes— in  the  first  place,  becaose 
ideas,  thoughts,  and  customs  alter 
jBore  slowly  than  the  words  of  a  km- 
^a^e  which  is  still  in  process  of  for- 
siation  ;  and  secondly,  because,  in  re- 
jsrodttcing  works  already  mado  and 


I^etervfid  by  tradition,  the  copy  do- 
parts  with  difficulty  from  the  origtnsX 
at  least  to  any  very  considerable  de- 
gree. 

If  then,  relying  on  these  aigumentflb 
we  admit  the  hypothesis,  that  the  rc^. 
mance  or  ballad  was  the  first  form  in 
which  the  popular  Gastilian  poetry  ap^ 
peared*  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  is  as 
ancient  as  the  time  in  which  th^  rodo 
language  of  the  people  began  to  be 
systematised,  and  to  appear  distiofft 
from  the  corrupted  Latin  which  pree* 
duced  iu  In  the  most  ancient  wntien 
documents  which  eaist  in  the  Spanish 
idiom  —  that  is  to  say,  in  the  **  fwm 
of  the  Cid,"  in  the  *'  Generri  Chrom^ 
ele  of  Spain,"  compiled  by  order  of 
King  Don  Aiphonao  the  Wise*  in  tbe 
old  ''Chronicle  of  the  Cid,"  and  io 
^me  others — many  and  multiplied 
fragmenta  of  ballads  are  found  inter* 
mixed ;  but  in  these  there  was  ao  atr 
tempt  to  reduce  them  to  another  kind 
of  metre  diffisrent  from  that  in  whidi 
they  were  composed,  or  to  transform 
them  into  proses  breaking  sometimet 
their  rhythm,  but  more  frequently 
writing  them  out  in  a  continuous  Uo<u 
as  if  they  wer^  prose,  cari^ess  about 
oonoealiog  the  rhyme,  which  is  stiU 
preserved.  If  this  were  no(  accideo* 
tal,  and  it  could  scarcely  be  so  frQUi 
the  fre(]uency  with  which  it  is  re.- 
seated,  it  must  be  admitted  that  (he 
ballads  thus  introduced  9st^gi  %  d^ 
anterior  to  Uio  poems  and  chrooivl^ 
which  contain  them;  and  granting 
Ihat  the  dociunents  refi^rred  |o  are  M)9 
oldest  that  were  written  in  the  vulgj^ 
language,  the  fri^;ments  of  ballad^ 
which  they  contain  mvut  b^ong  t^ 
^mes  long  preceding  those  in  w^n^ 
these  documents  were  compil^  qf 
mfiy  be  perhs|Hl  cotempgrapeous  with 
the  hiftorical  events  to  which  ^bf^ 
refer,  or  the  ofisprin^  of  other  9ong9 
ptill  more  ancient,  which  served  them 
9^  an  original.  In  this  last  ca^e  they 
must  necessarily  havQ  undeiig<we  ^m 
Ranges,  but  to  a  less  considerable  cl- 
ient than  tho^e  later  ones  which  havo 
been  preserved  by  oral  tradition  alo^. 
In  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  ap« 
pear?  certain  th^  th^  fragments  ar^ 
unterior  to  tiie  works  in  which  tb«y 
lippeitrj  which*  taking  (jiem  from  tia- 
l^tion,  reduced  them  for  the  first  tps^ 
io  writlng.->an  event  which  happened, 
^cording  to  the  best  authorities,  b^ 
ibre  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
lb»i  i«  10  0%yj  WM  ^im^Y  <!^  Wt<* 
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isted  tk  docnment  irritten  In  tbe  vnl^iir 
tongne,  bnt  whott  venificadon  was  in 
1  great  degree  imitated  from  the  elas- 
tical  language  that  preceded  it ;  and 
ta  in  th{«  also  are  met  vestiges  of  dis- 
tinet  romances,  and  as  it  is  unreasona- 
Ue  to  suppose  that  in  the  antecedent 
a^  the  people  were  destitute  both  of 
poesjT  and  poets,  A  new  presumption 
mrises,  that  the  ballad  precedea  the 
other  forms  of  son«s  which  were  more 
^ffiealt  and  artificial,  and  which  were 
Yeduced  to  writing  in  preference  to 
ihoM  of  the  Ynlgftr. 

"It  is  n  su^eet  of  re^t,"  toya 
0enor  Daran,  in  continuation,  **tfaat 
t$ttt  of  tuch  interest  and  im^rtanee 
ttn  oiity  be  founded  on  conjecture; 
knxt  since  no  more  can  be  effected,  we 
must  of  necessity  be  content  with  that 
^mtil  indeed  other  tnvestigators,  more 
indefatigable  and  more  fortunate,  may 
^  able,  with  documents  at  present  un. 
%nown,  either  to  confirm  or  to  destroy 
the  hypothesis  which  is  here  put  for- 
ward." 

We  hare  already  said  that  it  is  im. 
fwcsible  to  fix  the  time  in  which  the 
old  traditional  baliadt  of  Spain  con- 
meneed',  but  we  may  be  certain  that 
they  oeaied  to  be  produced  about  the 
txid  «f  the  first  half  of  the  aixteenth 
eentury;  nntil  then  we  have  no  evi- 
deoee  of  any  having  been  written  ex- 
cept the  few  whieh,  through  aecidenti 
^itW  «s  the  text  of  glosees,  or  as 
them^  ibr  imitation,  were  included  in 
ilie  •'Oaneionero General."  At  the  time 
•tated  collections  of  iome  of  them 
•Vepn  to  be  made  on  loose  rtieeta  or 
firing  leaves,  whieh  eirenlated  among 
the  common  people,  as  do  now  those 
«f  the  Mind  bauad-singers,  who  have 
thus  inherited  the  pr^easion  of  the 
littcient  jugUtren,  or  minstrels.  Thus 
4ras  there  being  formed  and  dissemi- 
Bated  a  treasury  of  poesy,  in  which 
waa  found  a  mulutude  of  ballads  ool. 
tected  firom  tradition,  but  not  so  pure 
M  fo  be  free  firom  the  variations  wci. 
dental  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  presented  by  the  people  and  the 
ballad-singert,  bnt  also  Ihmi  those 
which  it  pleased  the  editors  to  intro- 
•fiuee  under  the  pretext  of  modemiiang 
imd  coireelinff  tAem.  It  may,  then,  be 
Miumed  tad  received  aft  certain  that 
•|h*om  the  traditional  epodi  no  btdlada 
haf«  eome  down  to  us  in  the  exact 
ttate  in  which  thev  were  oossposed, 
hot  each  eoe,  nevurtlieleas^  praaenres  its 
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fhagments,  which   have   fludhred   no 
change. 

The  popular  poesy  being  despised 
by  the  troubadours,  it  was  entrusted 
only  to  memory,  the  people  being  nei- 
ther rich  enough  to  preserve  it  in 
costly  manuscripts,  nor  even  if  they 
were,  would  it  have  been  of  any  use  to 
them,  since,  rude  and  uncultivated, 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  read- 
ing and  of  writing.  They  contented 
themselves  then  by  hearing  their  be- 
loved ballads  recited  by  their  singers 
and  wandering  minstrels  in  the  market 
places  and  at  the  public  festivals,  fn 
exchange  for  the  trifling  gratuity 
which  was  presented  to  them  by  their 
)>oor  auditory.  But  as  even  in  the 
tixteenth  century  printing  had  already 
diminished  to  t  considerable  extent 
the  cost  of  producing  copies,  and  re- 
duced it  to  a  sum  httle  more  or  less 
than  they  were  in  the  habit  of  giving 
the  ballnd-singer  for  his  recitations, 
imd  as  owing  to  tbe  same  cause  a  love 
of  reading  had  been  excited,  tbe  boofc- 
ftellera  made,  as  a  subject  of  profit  and 
of  gain,  the  printing  of  every  thinpr  ibat 
eould  feed  this  new  taste  \  and  it  wa« 
no  little  matter  to  ofier  it  multiplied 
editions  of  the  ballads  and  other  vul- 
gar poesies  which  the  people  enjoyed 
and  could  procure  at  so  small  a  price. 
Thus  it  may  be  observed  that  not  only 
the  broad  sheets,  thoee  first  essays  of 
printed  popular  poetry,  but  also  the 
copious  and  cheap  c<^ectiona  of  the 
aame  class  whieh  were  published  about 
die  middle  of  the  aixteeath  century, 
were  apecnktions  of  tbe  booksellers, 
rather  than  works  which  had  their  on- 
|:in  in  a  disinterested  love  of  the  sub- 
ject  It  was  not  so  in  tbe  preoediae 
ages,  and  particularly  tn  the  fifteenth 
century,  whea  kings,  princes,  and  no- 
blemen, through  a  genuine  afiecviea 
for  learning,  caused  expensive  roana- 
seripts  to  be  written,  containing  the 
most  celebrated  works  of  troubadours 
and  learned  men,  employing  Uierein 
the  hands  of  the  most  skilful  scribes. 
it  was  not  9o  much  the  excessive  cost 
of  the  productions  just  mentioned  that 
alone  kept  them  at  a  distance  from  the 
people ;  what  also  contributed  to  the 
estrangement  was,  that  the  poetry 
which  they  contained  was  not  adapted 
to  their  uneultivated  inteUigeace— . 
that  it  was,  in  fact,  an  exotic,  whose  lb- 
reign  fruit  seemed  strange  and  unat- 
tractive beside  the  indigenous  produe- 
tioos  of  tbe  aoaatry,  Mng  aq  impor. 
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iiitba  of  die  afboted  style  and  aieta- 
pbyaical  subtlety  of  the  Proveneal 
Iroobadours.  The  <'  Oancionero  Ge- 
AeraU"  when  printed  ia.  161 1*  as  it 
ooi^ined  almost  exclusiTelj  poems  of 
ao  artifioial  kind»  was  only  sought  for 
in  the  bennning  by  the  more  educated 
classes^  luthou^  afterwards  a  great 
number  of  the  poems  which  it  ooiu 
tained  became  popular,  and  were  re« 
produced,  along  with  others,  in  various 
Aubaequent  editions  of  the  **  Cancio- 
nero»"  expurgated  of  some  coarseness 
that  defiled  the  original,  down  to  the 
Tear  1673,  when  it  was  printed  for  the 
last  time*  This  <<  Oancionero  *'  pre- 
serves the  artificial  poetry  of  the  trou- 
badours of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  the 
earlier  one  of  Baena,  which  remained 
in  BIS.  down  to  the  yeur  1661,  when 
it  waa  first  published,  does  a  consider- 
s^ble  portion  of  the  age  preceding. 
The  latter  '^Cancionero,"  or  sonc- 
hook,  does  not  contain  a  single  ballad, 
«nd  the  fonner  so  small  a  number  that 
thepr  occupy  but  a  few  pages  •«  all 
which  proves  that  not  even  the  Uxm 
of  such  ooinpotitions  was  accepted  by 
the  alQEacted  troubadours  down  to  tfa« 
laflt  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
ttCcept  perhaps  in  some  of  the  eantigas 
0f  Alfonso  the  Wise,  ia  which  a  ten- 
ideney  to  the  baUad  form  is  perceptible. 
The  portion  then  of  the  popular  and 
traditional  poetry  which  remains  to 
us,  and  which  without  them  would 
Mve  been  for  ever  lost,  we  owe  to  the 
editors  of  those  separate  flying  leaves, 
or  broad  sheets,  and  to  the  collectors 
who  compiled  the  *^  Cancionero,'*  and 
the  various  **  Silvas,"  *^  Florestas,"  and 
other  fitnoifully  styled  collections  of 
ballads:  The  booksellers  then  of  Bur. 
flOf ,  of  Valladolid,  of  Seville,  and  of 
Granada,  may  be  considered  as  the 
preservers  of  the  old  Spanish  popular 
poetry  $  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  an  the  poema  contained  in  the 
broad  sheets  and  larger  collections  just 
refecred  to  belong  exdua^dy  to  the 
traditional  poesy  of  the  people,  some 
of  the  more  artiatic  and  cultivated 
dass^  which  bad  become  popular,  were 
also  introduced;  neither  is  it  to  be 
presumed  that  the  ballads  themselves, 
which  are  publiahed  thoein,  and  whk^ 
harmonised  better  with  the  national 
taste*  have  been  preserved  ^enuinel^, 
aa  ia  ^(Sax  origiaal  state,  martifioud 
as  they  appear :  aince^  as  we  have 
aaid,  all  t^ose  that  were  transmitted 
h^  the  pxttfesaional  baUad-sisgers  have 


been  reeomposed,  altered,  and  re- 
Ibnued,  by  men  who  were  occupied  in 
that  pursuit,  and  who  made  a  liYdii« 
hood  of  singing  and  reciting  them  to 
the  people;  from  which  have  arisen 
the  various  readings  that  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  diffiient  editions  that  have 
come  down  to  us. 

These  introductory  observations  hav* 
ing  been  made,  it  rraiains  for  us  to 
cUissify  the  ballads  conformably  to  their 
essential  and  particular  character,  ao* 
cording  to  the  epocha  to  which  they 
belong  or  are  supposed  to  l)elong,  and 
to  the  di&rent  transformations  which 
they  experienced  from  their  first  epic 
and  punely  objective  breathings  to  the 
lyrical  perfection  which  they  acquired 
in  passing  from  the  rude  and  general 
inspiration  of  the  vulgar  to  that  of  the 
Btrolling  minstrels  who  recited  them, 
and  then  to  the  refined  and  artistic 
troubadours  and  poets,  who  received 
the  ballad  still  rou^  and  bwly,  and 
who  eventually  raised  it  to  its  higfaest 
point  of  elevation.  ^ 

The  ballads,  considered  in  this  point 
of  view,  may  be  divided  into  the  eight 
following  dasaes  :— 

The  &&tf  second,  and  third  belong 
to  the  traditional  epoch,  and  compre* 
hend  those  ballads  which  may  be  eon- 
sidered  either  as  exact  copies,  or  as 
copies  more  or  less  approxunating  to 
their  original  construction. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  behmg 
to  the  literary  or  educated  epoch. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  to  a  period 
truly  artistic  and  poetic 

We  shall  now  treat  of  the  qualities, 
character,  and  essence  of  eadi  of  these 
classes  in  their  turn ;  and  firat  of  tbe 
primitive  ballads  belonging  to  the  tra- 
ditional epoch. 

Ballads  of  the  First  Olass.— In 
this  dasa  are  induded  the  few  romances 
or  ballads  which  may  be  considered, 
though  doubtfully,  as  primitive — that 
is,  sudi  as  bdong  to  the  category  of 
those  which,  many  times  decompoaed, 
in  their  complete  forms  have  served 
as  the  texts  of  other  compositions  as 
wdi  in  prose  as  in  verse. 

Ballads  whose  originab  are  lost 
may  also  be  admitted  into  thia  daas, 
aince  the  professional  ballad^singers, 
in  spite  of  their  alterations,  have  pre- 
served to  ua,  in  a  ^reat  degree  un. 
changed,  the  historical  tradition  of 
events,  without  dothing  them  ia  ex* 
otic  ornaments  or  colours;,  which  were 
peculiar  to  manners  and  to  a  dviliaa* 
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lion  foreign  to  tbeirft.  Difiering  iroin 
tlkOBe  of  die  tfaiTd,  the  ballads  of  tiuB 
first  clasa»  though  vitiated  by  the  baU 
Ifld-siiifferB,  though  aonewhat  altered 
from  the  primiti've  text,  prewrre  aU 
wi^s  the  aalt  of  nationalit^r  eiitire» 
pure  and  anmiagled  with  foreign  mat- 
ter. They  are  those  which  best  por- 
tray the  ciTiliBatton  of  the  time»  and 
preserve  most  faithfully  the  original 
aouroe  of  Spanish  poetry.  Free  from 
all  scientific  imitation,  without  any  pre- 
tensions to  learning  or  to  art,  they  are 
rude  as  those  who  composed  them,  as 
the  actions  they  narrate*  and  as  the 
society  of  which  they  are  a  picture. 
Ahhougfa  in  their  actual  condition,  the 
baUads  of  the  first  class,  which  hare 
not  been  intooduced  in  a  disguised 
shape  either  into  the  *'  Poem  of  the 
Cia  "  or  into  the  "  Chronicles,"  may 
be  posterior  to  those  works,  man j  of 
their  fragments  whidi  have  remained 
mnnjured,  beteay  an  earlier  origin.  It 
Biay  have  happened  that  they  were  not 
so  introduce  from  the  circumstance 
^t  the  subject  did  not  require  them; 
or  if  it  did,  it  was  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  recognia- 
ing  them,  from  their  being  reduced  to 
a  totally  different  kind  of  verse,  or  to 
suMMe  prose* 

fly  comparing  those  ballads  with  the 
aoMlogoua  fragments  which  appear  to 
be  more  ancient,  and  to  have  nnder- 
gone  leas  alterations,  it  may  be  seen 
that  the  ^^neater  portion  of  the  varia- 
tions consist  in  the  wards  having  un- 
dereone  certain  modem  changes,  or 
momfications,  which  do  not  extend  to 
the  oonstniction  of  the  phrase,  nor  to 
the  order  and  expresaon  of  the  ideas, 
Bor  to  those  traits  and  types  of  man- 
ners which  they  delineate. 

The  proper  and  peculiar  character 
of  the  balkds  of  thij  class  consists  in 
their  bein^  purely  o^tfdtve— >that  is  to 
ssfT,  that  in  them  events  are  simply 
related  without  reflections  or  deduc- 
tions of  any  kind,  and  almost  without  a 
description  of  the  scene  in  which  they 
occur.  The  poet  only  appears  as  a 
narrator ;  and  of  him  no  more  is  seen 
than  the  style  in  whidi  he  baa  express- 
ed, and  the  order  in  which  he  has 
arranged  his  thoughts.  He  relates 
what  passes  outside  of  himself,  without 
allowing  his  own  inner  impressions  to 
appear.  He  seems  to  see,  but  not  to 
think ;  he  is  like  a  mirror  which  re- 
flects, and  gives  back  the  appearance 
of  objects,  but  gives  them  back  unmo- 
dified by  their  connexion  with  itself. 


His  poetry  may  be  styled  an  ariieolate 
BBeBM>ry,  that  repeats  what  it  retaina. 
But  these  ballads  are  deficient  in  lyri- 
cal enthusiasm,  in  the  colouring  and 
embellishment  of  fancy;  and  if  at 
any  time  they  allow  a  flash  of  epic 
elevation  to  illuminate  them,  it  is  only 
fimnd  to  arise  firom  the  nature  of  thie 
events  which  th^  describe.  Such  is 
the  essential  type  of  these  ballads.  As 
to  the  forms  which  modify  them,  it 
may  be  said  that  they  are  only  artifi. 
cial  to  the  extent  of  the  measure  and 
the  riivme  which  are  peculiar  to  them, 
and  which  distinguish  them  from  sim- 
ple proses  and  even  these  outward 
forms  are  only  preserved  when  they 
present  themselves  natnraDv  and  un. 
forcedly  to  the  extemporising  poet; 
but  they  are  set  at  naught  and  changed 
without  scrapie,  if  they  do  not  readily 
occur,  or  if  they  present  any  amovnt 
of  difiiculties  to  be  overcome.  When 
any  obstacle  of  this  kind  threatens  to 
impede  their  onward  career,  it  is 
bounded  over -^  the  measure  is  broken 
—the  rhyme  is  changed,  or  finally  be- 
comes prose,  if  the  ^fficulty  does  not 
ykld  easily  in^  any  other  manner. 
These  peculiarities  may  be  observed  in 
the  few  ballads  of  the  first  dass  that 
arepresumed  to  be  primitive:  in  thdie 
of  the  second  dass,  transmitted  by  the 
minstrel  ballad-sineers,  a  little  more 
art  is  discernible.  Frequently,  to  pre- 
serve the  measure  and  the  rhyme,  the 
poet  vitiates  the  words,  by  inereanng 
or  diminishing  the  number  of  the  in^Ila- 
bles,  or  by  changing  the  natural  ac- 
cents, or  by  writing  and  pronouncing, 
as  mute,  vowels  which  are  not  cor- 
rectly so;  or,  finally,  if  nothing  elte 
could  be  done,  by  following  the  exam- 
ple of  those  who  preceded  them — that 
IS  to  say,  by  throwing  cok)ur  and  art 
aside,  and  continuing  the  narrative  in 
the  best  way  they  could.  Nor  is  it 
strange  that  this  should  be  so  in  an 
epoch  of  transition,  when  the  new 
language  was  struggling  for  existence, 
and  was  forming  itself  as  if  by  instinct. 
At  that  time  art  had  scarcely  any  in- 
fluence  on  the  formation  of  the  vulgar 
dialect,  which  was  arising  fh>m  the 
ashes,  as  it  were,  ofthe  expiring  Latin, 
since  it  was  only  a  commingling  of  ruins 
heapNBd  up  without  order  or  method 
previously  arranged,  and  having  no 
other  basis  than  the  natural  necessity 
of  having  some  medium  font  the  com- 
munication of  simple  thoughta,  to 
whidi  frequently  g^ure  and  intona- 
tion supphed  the  deficiency  of  words, 
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or  ih%  wani  of  logical  Mouenoe*  Tha 
pofiuUr  baliada  bora  at  wia  period*  bf 
expreflsing  tbemfielvos  in  a  ruda  jargw 
only  spoken  by  tbe  commoa  peeplor 
obviouily  betray  a  disorder  and  arbi* 
trarinaas  in  the  manufaotnre  of  ideasy 
and  in  the  mode  of  uniting  il^em  into 
a  amooih  and  conneeted  discourse. 
|)ence  the  continual  suppression  of 
cwij  unctions*  the  shortening  of  the 
pauses  in  periods,  the  isowtion  of 
thought*  and  the  sudden  transitions 
that  are  to  be  tbund  in  them.  Hence* 
alao,  is  it  that  the  old  ballads  peas  from 
cpntinuotts  narration  to  dialogue*  fron» 
the  dialogue  to  the  drama,  converting 
the  epic  fbaracters  into  interlocntoni* 
(^nd  narrative  into  action*  more  or  less 
vivid,  whilst  the  popular  improvimiorB 
found  means  of  regaining  the  lost  path 
of  his  story*  by  availing  himself  of  con* 
ventional  pl^rases*  of  understood  roon* 
grelisms,  of  frequent  expletives,  which 

gave  him  time  and  breath  to  continue 
is  work  after  the  manner  in  which  it 
commenced. 

The  Sbgokd  Class  or  Ballads*  in 
our  system  of  arrangement,  is  forme4 
of  certain  romances,  which,  by  their 
liispano-Arabic  complexion*  of  which 
prolound  vestiges  remain*  belong  to 
the  traditional  history  of  Spain*  and 
to  the  period  of  its  closest  connexion 
with  the  Moors,  i^roceeding  from  a 
civilisation  more  refined  than  existed 
at  that  time  among  the  people,  they 
were  destined  to  have  a  powerful  in* 
0uence  on  the  poetical  system  which 
];«sulted  from  the  combination  of  such 
diverse  elements.  They^  were  emi- 
nently popular  in  their  origin*  and  in 
their  connexion  with  the  epoch  in 
which  they  appeared,  since  they  flat* 
tered  the  national  instincts  of  the  peo- 
ple* by  giving  them  pictures  of  the 
manners  of  a  race*  which*  though  in  a 
state  of  warfare*  were  living  together 
with  them  on  the  same  soil*  and  of 
whose  valour  and  culture  they  were 
not  wfiolly  ignorant.  In  their  essence 
these  ballads  differed  from  those  of  the 
first  and  third  class  by  their  tone* 
which  was  more  lyrical*  fanciful*  and 
sentimental*  and  by  the  better  and 
more  brilliant  cc^uriog  which  ani* 
mataii  them.  In  their  external  forms 
they  diilered  from  them  also  in  the 
more  highly  ini»hed  verification  which 
th«gr  exhibit.  Hone  of  them  appear  to 
be  aoterior  to  the  fifteenth  centuzy* 

Contemporaneous*  if  not  aiore  an* 
cient  tlian  t^ose  of  the  first*  are  Xm 


m«fl  be  oontiderfld  at  avdoiivalf 
made  by  tha  mtasirel  baUadista*  under 
the  influence  of  an  imitatita  tyn^  dif> 
fbrent  from  the  iiational*  though  atii^ 
milated  to  it  by  the  ibm  of  MLprassioB. 
Composed  upon  subjects  foreign  tct 
the  history  and  to  the  iodigenoua  cus- 
toms of  Spain*  traced  as  it  were  upon 
traditions  Md  chronidaa  written  in 
another  laoguaM  and  founded  on 
eveuts*  whether liistoncal  or  fabHlona* 
peeuliair  to  »  distinot  civilisation*  they, 
presuppose  at  least  study*  art*  and  ob- 
servation employed  upon  distaot  ok^ 
jects*  and  acquired  t>y  the  reading  oi 
works  pr(H>er  to  other  conditions  of 
society.  In  the  balhids  of  the  fimt 
class*  even  those  which  were  transmit 
ted  iy  the  minstrel  balladis^*  the  peo» 
pie  beheld  their  own  jpof  trait,  ainoa 
that  was  the  model  pf  imitation  to 
those  wl^o  sang  of  their  gloiies*  (heir 
deeds*  and  their  thoughts.  In  tjiosa 
of  the  third  daas  were  presented 
only  Qopie$  of  models  which  were  un* 
known  to  the  vulgar*  of  whose  truth 
no  one  could  Judge*  except  1;^  a  re** 
mote  assimilation  to,  and  by  a  faink 
perception  of*  actions  and  oif  objecta 
which  they  never  had  under  their  im« 
mediate  inspection*  or  by  t)ieir  own 
sides*  but  only  b^  means  of  the  know-t 
ledge  which  their  minstrels  acquired 
in  books*  or  from  the  informatioi) 
which  strangers  communicated  con* 
corning  themselves*  The  ballad-mia* 
strels*  oy  selecting  as  the  themes  for 
their  songs  subjects  taken  from  the 
Bible*  from  ancient  history*  anterior 
to  the  middle  ages,  and  from  times  and 
countries  completely  feudal*  created 
the  third  class  of  ballads*  which  are 
also  contained  in  the  traditional  epoch. 
Rude  still,  but  more  polished  than 
those  of  the  first  clasa*  they  advanced* 
gradually  widening  the  circle  of  popa* 
lai'  poetry,  but  never  ffoing  outside 
of  certain  boundaries  that  prevented 
their  being  confounded  with  tne  learne4 
or  erudite  class*  properly  so  called* 
and  still  less  with  tlie  artistic.  Thia 
class  of  ballads  beina  accepted  by  the 
people*  and  gradually  received  into 
favour,  produisd  the  eiSect  that  might 
have  been  anticipated  —  namely*  the 
commencement  ai  this  period  of  an 
alteration  not  only  in  toe  form*  bui 
even  in  the  essence  of  the  indigenoua 
poesv,  by  admitting  a  foreign  idea) 
which  falsified  its  primitive  charac* 
ter  — painting  national  events*  and 
eveii  charaoten*  with  an  exotic  oolonr^ 
11^   which  Uaodiag  aoM  vitb  ibf 
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kMU  of  te  people^  f^rmiXy  fadliteted 
tli6  tliaiiget  whioh  wera  experienced 
in  iDme  of  the  inbaeqaent  gyrations  of 


thB  preBont  daM  of  ballade  difi^rs 
fiNHn  thoae  of  the  first  in  this  respect, 
that,  being  the  work  of  professional 
balladists  —  a  eiretmistance  which  pre- 
sopposes  in  their  authors  some  degree 
of  eoltivaiion^a  greater  degree  of  skill 
is  Employed  in  their  versification  and 
in  the  arrangement  of  their  subjects. 
Thus  it  la  seen,  that  in  these  the  poet 
supports  his  narration  by  argument — 
that  he  ukes  a  pereonal  and  subjecttvo 
pnt  in  the  storv,  and  ventures  to  make 
refleetioas,  and  to  express  some  opi- 
nietis  of  his  own,  but  deduced  from  toe 
epie  object  wbicfa  be  and  his  brethren 
prepoeed  to  themselTes  in  their  songs. 
It  is  true  that,  from  the  limited  num. 
ber  of  sveii  digressions,  they  are  not 
Btmeroiis  enougb  to  give  this  class  of 
bayada  a  eharaeter  distinet  from  those 
of  the  first.  They,  however,  ^ided 
popular  poetry  a  step  or  two  in  the 
subjeetive,  lyneal,  and  descriptive  di- 
rection, whioh  ultimately  led  to  the 
literary  and  the  artistic  '  W  i  th  respect 
to  the  language,  the  phraseology,  and 
the  modeia  which  thought  is  expressed, 
the  ballads  of  this  class  identify  them, 
selves  with  those  of  the  first,  since, 
notwithstanding  their  being  taken  from 
foreign  models,  the  poets  could  not 
prevent  them  fnm  being  assimilated 
in  some  degree  to  the  habits  and  cua. 
tems  of  the  eoimtry  which  they  shared, 
and  m  whose  element  they  lived.  It 
is  thus  that  **  Bernardo  del  Carpio  " 
is  not  exaotljr  a  French  **  Roland^'* 
b«t  aa  imiution  of  him,  sufiiciently 
free,  and  adapted  to  the  peculiar  cha« 
raeter  of  dpaaish  feudalism^  such  as 
then  began  to  exist. 

l^BB  liiTBBAar  Epoch.;— When  tra- 
dilidnal  poetry  came  to  be  reduced  to 
writing,  the  stroUing  ballad  minstrels 
who  preserved  it  began  to  disappear ; 
and  with  them  the  creation  of  new 
asatter,  whidi  had  fed  the  curiosity 
and  k^  ahve  the  interest  that  the 
pnaple  took  in  ancient  things.  In  such 
citcnawtances,  poesy  directly  pcmular, 
being  redaeed  to  the  condition  oi  pn>. 
dndng  nothing  original  or  new,  would 
have  died  sway,  if  some  persons,  weary 
of  the  learned  style  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tnrv,  and  lovers  of  the  national  glory, 
had  not  poascasod  diomsrives  of  the 
eU  baUada»  in  order  to  give  Ihem  back 
tn  the  people,  and  to  tnvive  in  them 
llialvvnifMilbiiallhineB.    in  {>lan 


of  creating  a  new  kind  of  poesy,  ihey^ 
imitated  the  ancient  ballads,  and  re-> 
produced  them  under  the  same  formst 
but  Btripping;  them  of  that  fabulous 
portion  whic6  they  believed  disfigured 
them  and  kept  them  aloof  from  rational 
criticism.  But,  in  actin?  thus,  they 
did  not  remember  that  they  deprived 
ancient  poesy  of  its  interest,  and  that, 
in  uniting  it  to  real  events,  they  de- 
prived it  of  the  vivifying  spirit  which, 
was  proper  to  it,  and  which  animates 
the  existence  of  peoples,  and  distin- 
guishes them  from  each  other.  For 
national  faith  and  credulity,  and  even 
superstition,  are  they  not  an  essential 
part  of  history  ?  Do  they  not  consti- 
tute its  very  truth  ?  Have  they  not  as 
influence  on  events  ?  Do  they  not  ex. 
plain  them,  by  making  the  mind  ascend 
to  the  causes  of  actions  which,  taken 
in  their  isoUted  condition,  are  not  his- 
torv,  but  a  dry  catalogue  of  events, 
without  aaimatioa  or  life?  Fortu-* 
nately  those  who,  in  imitating  the  old 
ballads,  expurgated  them,  were  good 
believers,  even  as  those  who  compiled 
the  chronicles,  which  served  them  as 
a  guide  in  this  attempt  to  free  their 
models  from  the  portion  of  their  con. 
tents  supposed  to  be  fabulous ;  and,  as 
the  old  ballads  themselves  had  supplied 
this  very  guide,  with  its  authorities, 
the  pretended  reform  could  do  them 
little  injury. 

U  the  early  ballads,  reduced  to  prose^ 
or  at  least  apparently  so,  served  as  tho 
text  of  the  most  ancient  chronicles, 
or  were  cited  in  them,  the  ballads  of 
the  literary  period,  on  the  contrary, 
were  formed  out  of  those  very  chront. 
des  themselves,  by  the  addition  of 
metre  and  of  rhythm.  A  little  before 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
appeared  the  poets  of  this  school,  who 
attempted  to  reproduce  the  old  ballads 
by  imitating  them  with  indiscriminat- 
ing  judgment ;  and  by  versityiog,  but 
not  poetising,  the  chronicles,  thev 
adapted  to  their  language  the  tndu 
tions  preserved  in  the  popular  songs, 
first  divesting  thera  o£  those  portions 
which  were  ^liaved  to  be  fabulous. 

Loanneo  db  Sbpdlvbda,  who,  it  must 
be  confessed,  was  neither  n  good  poet 
nw  a  good  versifier,  was  the  first  who 
published  a  collection  of  ballads  of  this 
class;  partly  written  by  himself,  and 
partly  by  anotiier  author,  whose  namo 
he  has  not  made  public,  under  the  title 
of  **  Bomances  newly  taken  from  the 
ancient  Histories^  from  the  Chrenidei 
o£fipain»"*c   fiidladaofai 
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nmiUr  dan  and  chiir»eter»  but  with 
more  freedom,  breadth,  and  art,  were 
produced  bj  Tarioas  o^er  poet^  and, 
among  them,  Juan  Sixonboa,  who  in- 
termingled  some  of  hia  own  in  those 
anthologies  published  under  the  title 
of  **  The  Rose  of  Lore,'* "  The  Spanish 
Rosa,"  "  The  Gentile  Rose,"  so  called 
from  the  poems  which  it  contains  beine 
on  heathen  subjects,  and  "  The  Roval 
Rose,'*  which  is  on  the  fates  and  for- 
tunes of  princes ;  all  of  which  would 
have  been  lost  to  literature  but  for 
their  fortunate  discovery  in  the  Royal 
Library  of  Yienna,  and  for  the  scru- 
pulous care  with  which  a  number  of 
iboee  compositions  (of  which  no  other 
copies  are  known  to  exist)  haye  been 
reprinted  by  Ferdinand  Joseph  Wolf, 
the  eminent  German  critic,  whose  la- 
hours  in  connexion  with  the  ballad 
literature  of  Spain  are  inappreciable. 

We  haTC  already  described  what 
principally  characterises  and  distin- 
guishes the  literary  epoch  from  the 
traditional.  We  shall  now  briefly  re- 
fer  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes  of 
ballads,  of  which  the  literary  epoch 
consists. 

Ballads  of  thb  Fourth  Class.-. 
The  compositions  of  which  the  fourth 
class  consists  were  composed,  not  by 
the  rude  and  illiterate  people,  nor  by 
the  rustic  minstrels,  but  by  persons 
skilled,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the 
literary  dexterity  of  the  period,  who 
artificially  imitated  the  popular  pri- 
mitive poesy,  and  afiectea  its  fan*, 
ffuape.  Moulded  according  to  an  un. 
deviating  model,  their  ballads  were 
prose  narratives,  badly  versified — a 
servile  copy  of  the  thoughts  of  others, 
which  dispensed  with  and  even  prohi. 
bited  all  invention,  and  which,  as  it 
denied  to  genius  its  full  liberty,  re- 
Btnuned  its  ambition  and  its  flight. 

The  ballads  of  this  class  preserve 
the  external  forms  of  the  traditional 
ones,  but  not  the  tiring  spirit  which 
spontaneously  produced  Uiem,nor  their 
direct  imitation  of  nature.  Tbey  en- 
able us  to  perceive  how  vainly  art 
struff^es  to  rival  the  unconscious  per- 
fection of  inspiration,  and  how  art 
itself  inconsistently  retrogrades  even 
to  the  point  of  adopting  as  its  model 
the  imitation  of  a  language  and  of  a 
vocabulary  belonging  to  another  time, 
very  remote  and  widely  separated  from 
that  in  which  the  attempt  is  made. 
But  this  very  a£foctation  of  ancient 
phraseology  betrays  the  artifice,  since 
for  want  of  a  constant  critical  watch- 


fulness in  those  who  imitated  it,  mo- 
dem words  and  phrases  are  frequenthr 
found  in  thdr  works  side  by  side  with 
the  more  ancient  ones ;  thus  creatbig 
a  continued  anachronism  both  of  Ian. 
guage  and  of  style.  Althou^  these 
ballads  generally  preserve  the  objective 
form  of  the  epic  etement,  their  anthers, 
more  frequently  than  the  dder  poet9, 
introduce  the  subjective,  and  appear 
in  the  action  as  commentators  and 
teachers,  blending  their  own  individa- 
ality  with  the  events  they  narrate. 

Ths  Ballads  or  thb  Farm  Glass 
are  very  similar  to  the  i^ecediiii:.  Icing 
only  distinguished  by  a  greater  free* 
dom  of  treatment,  and  by  the  more 
frequent  prevalence  of  the  subjective 
element.  The  poets  who  cultivated 
this  division  stamped  it  with  the  seal 
of  reality,  by  abandoning  the  imitation 
of  the  languafpe  of  the  chronicles,  and 
the  construction  of  the  old  romaaoas. 
Being  dedicated  to  the  people,  and 
specially  created  for  them,  it  hadoC 
necessity  to  vulgarise  its  mode  of  ex- 
pression, and  to  adopt  the  langnaga 
which  was  then  in  general  use. 

Tbv  Ballads  or  thh  Sixth  Clam 
being  dedicated  to  contemporaneoM 
historical  events,  being  expressed  ao« 
cording  to  the  existing  conaition  of  the 
civilisation  of  the  people,  the  languagv 
employed  in  them  was  appropriate  to 
the  time  in  which  they  were  composed* 
They  are  for  their  epoch  something 
like  what  those  of  the  first  period  were 
for  it;  but  being  founded  on  oiBcial 
documents  in  prose,  or  upon  floating 
news,  they  participate  a  good  deal  in 
the  spirit  of  those  of  the  fourth  ckas. 
They  are,  however,  akin  to  those  of 
the  first,  because,  refeiring  to  evsnti 
contemporaneous  with,  or  proximate 
to,  the  age  in  which  thev  were  com- 
posed, the;^  ma^  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing an  original  inspiration,  being  to  a 
certain  extent  mrimitive,  and  of  the 
first  workmansnip;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being  written  and 
printed  at  the  time  of  their  being  com- 
posed, they  have  descended  to  us  with- 
out the  alterations  incidental  to  those 
that  were  transmitted  by  oral  tniditioB 
alone.  Their  tone,  and  the  prosaic 
material  out  of  which  they  were  unrmed, 
connect  them,  however,  more  directly 
with  the  fourth  class,  they  being  in- 
tended,  like  those,  to  popularise  his- 
tory* Taking  into  view  idso  the  sub- 
jective and  lyrical  forms  which  they 
affect,  the  balbuis  of  this  sixth  dass 
may  be  conadered  aa  the  •  link  Af  the 
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cUa-wUdbiuutai  th*  litenuy^poell 
vitk  the  ifftntie^  «IM98  llwgr  participle 
of  botkoiemeata* 

Tbe  fUMtic  defect  whieb  th^  liu 
bmirad  ttuieE  fton  tiwif  ^racy  origiA 
«i|ie«iail^cfan«cterkestbeiii;  but  they 
•w  famnuttblx  dMnguiffaed  abo  by 
tbe^zUbitioft  of  a  moiv  ebbofraile  and 
skiHul  vttnifiaatioii  and  metre  ^-ae- 
oawyiklinMnfa^  iadoed,  tbat  were  ren. 
dsnd  iwniMary  by  tbe  progressive  im* 
pcenremeBt  of  tbe  people,  aa  they  ad- 
vanced i^ndnaUy  mto  a  more  refined 
ami  etviiiaed  conditiom  of  society. 
^Ehey  display  eisp  a  ftrssfaadowing  of 
tbe  lyneaX  and  epio  elevation  of  tbe 
artistio«|>oeli  wbieh  was  about  being 
and  an  attempt  to  lestore  tbe 
At  BMnKUoua  ingredient  wbicb  a 
advaeeed  cmHsalion  bad  elimi. 
natad  from  tbe  faitb  and  credulity  of 
the  pee^  Wantengthese,  tbe  poets 
wbe  anmd  te  be  empbatLeally  popn- 
lir#  and  l»«in  immediato  ai^tlanse  fhnn 
thei^ heaveza erieadeiSy  nuslooktbeir 
W99»  .and  anbstitttted  for  tbe  rough, 
bn^  anliqiie  8implietty»  the  extrava^ 
gpice  of  aprood  and  pedantic  erudi. 
*m^^  ezaggeiated  ootoonof  a  worse 
taale»  iand>  Matly,  the  emptiness  of 
ideas  and  tbougbts»  dissniieed  under 
tbe*  aypearanoo  e£  bnomedge,  which 
iliatf  ma  incomplete^  undigested,  and 
Xhe  aneient  baUadists  were 
and  openly  ignorant,  and 
ibAofooneeaUngit;  but  the 
aepirini;  to  be  considered 
H^p'^i^i  becwaa  iMtidioosand  aflfect- 
ed«  '  Ta  aaai^  of  ignorance  ever  foU 
bms  a«.epoe)i  s^  fel<c  knowledge  and 
peiatie  paste  nstonai:  such  is  the  pro. 
gtesa  of  seeiety  in  its  march  to  d- 
TiKsliirr  It  ia  thns  that  these  indif. 
tens  eoniposiCiens  which  point 
oai.  the  way  that  knowledge  has 
wriktd^  aie  aseAd  for  tbe  lijp;bt  which 
they  cast  apon  tbs  history  ofliterature 
and-  of  somety.  The  baUads  of  this 
class  are  to  be-iennd  in  all  tbe  antfao- 
logim  publiidied  posterior  to  the  latter 
half  ta  the  sixteenth  oentnry,  some  of 
tbem  appealing  in  the  fint  editions, 
others  added  in  those  that  subsequently 
appeared  «^  some  in  eoUeotions  made 
expressfyfor  themselves,  while  many 
of  tbem  were  circulated  among  the 
people  in  tbe  loose  leaves  of  the  baL. 
lad.singers,  who  thas  inherited  the 
office  of  tbe  ancient  minstrels. 

Tax  Sbvjuctr  axd  Kiobtb  Oi^asses 
or  SrAxms  Bauods  are  indoded  in 
tkg  ArtiMtie  Epoek^  and  they  supply 
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abundant  materialfl  for  tracing  their 
progress  in  this  direction  from  their 
first  feeble  step  to  their  maturity  and 
decline.  We  have  said  that  until  the 
latttf  portion  of  the  fifteenth  century; 
the  renned  courtly  poets  (that  is  to 
say,  the  troubadonrs)  did  not  adopt 
the  form  of  the  ballad  in  the  composi^ 
tion  of  their  works.  Until  then  no  li^ 
terary  production,  purely  popular,  had 
been  nsduced  to  writing.  But  ntti^ 
mately,  Jvam  del  Encina,  and  some 
other  artistic  versifiers,  ventured  to 
compose  them,  or  rather  to  mould  ae- 
c(»dmg  to  their  shape,  the  afiected 
poesy  which  they  imitated  from  the 
Provencals  and  the  Italians.  The  me» 
taphysical  subtlety,  the  philosophicaf 
pretensions,  the  artificial  ideas  and 
thoughts  which  such  models  sug^eBted 
to  tlie  troubadomrs,  were  untnteUigibre 
to  the  people;  and  it  was  impossible 
that  those  ballads  could  be  popular 
wbicb  were  made  nnder  tbe  influence 
of  a  poetic  ideal,  the  offi;pring  offo^ 
reign  imitation  and  of  elaborate  art; 
applied  to  what  was  essentially  op- 
posed to  native  character  and  taste. 
Sometimes  they  descended  from  their 
elevation,  and  were  accepted  by  the. 
people,  probabl}^  because  their  autiior^ 
bad  that  object  in  view,  and  therefbre 
concealed  their  learning  and  their  art; 
or  because  they  indtat^,  or  amf^fied, 
or  abridged  the  old  romances,  or  were 
impregnated  with  those  chivalrous 
ideas  which  were  ever  grateful  to  the 
generous  spirit  of  the  nation.  The 
greatest  number  of  the  compositions' 
of  this  chiss  are  devotional,  mystical, 
doctrinal,  allegorical,  and  amatory. 
In  all  of  them  the  artificial  nature  of* 
their  structure,  their  style,  and  (heir 
versification  is  clearly  visible,  lliey 
are  generally  distinguished  by  an  ar^ 
gumentative  spirit  which  overrules 
tbem,  by  an  exquisite  subtlety  and  re- 
finement of  thought,  and  by  a  para, 
doxical  and  indefinable  afiectation  in 
tbe  expression  of  ideas  as  fantastical  ^ 
as  the  language  in  which  they  were 
conveyed.  The  lyrical  element  pre- 
ponderates in  all  of  them  over  the 
epic,  and  the  poet  himself,  or  his  in. 
most  thoughts,  are  the  subjects  upon 
which  in  general  they  turn. 

The  time  of  perfection  at  length  ar- 
rived, when  the  poets,  inspired  by 
genius,  by  employing  tbe  assistance  of 
art,  and  by  drinking  from  the  foun. 
tains  of  nationality,  and  by  availing 
themselves  of  all  the  aids  that  an  ad- 

n-  - 
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vaneed  civilisation  could  rapply^  fonxu 
ed,  with  all  these  united,  a  complete 
poetical  system.  The  old  cultivated 
wets  had  disdained  the  fiopular  poesy. 
More  learned  than  poetical  they  pro« 
posed  to  themselves  the  imitation  of 
exotic  originals.  Those  of  the  new 
school,  on  the  contrary »  reaching  the 
summit  of  perfection  about  the  last 
quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  did 
not  wish  to  destroy  the  pot'sy  of  the 
people  before  thoroughly  adopting  it 
as  the  best  and  principal  element  in 
the  foundations  of  i  bat  whieb  they  were 
erecting.  From  the  fountains  of  the 
ancient  ballads  and  old  popular  songs, 
the  best  poets  of  the  sixteenth  and  se- 
venteenth centuries  drank  in  the  na- 
tional spirit  which  animated  their  pro- 
ductions, and  by  means  of  which  they 
were  enabled  gradually  to  educate  the 
popular  mind  to  the  extent  of  making 
It  comprehend  and  relish  the  beautiful 
forms  of  perfect  poesy.  Hitherto  these 
were  unknown  or  unappreciated  by 
the  people  generally.  For  a  whilia 
deprived  of  their  own  minstrels,  thejr 
saw  themselves  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  receiving  no  new  sustenance  in 
the  shape  of  song  which  might  snstaia 
their  national  afi'eotions,  and  had  thus 
to  be  content  with  the  old  poems,  which 
had  grown  insipid  through  age,  or  oc* 
casionally  with  some  of  the  wter  pro- 
ductions of  the  literary  or  lettered 
epoch,  which,  far  from  being  restora- 
tions of  the  vigorous  youth  of  the  older 
ballads,  were  reproduced,  despoiled  of 
all  thttir  originality  and  simplicity. 

The  interest  which  lies  between  the 
seventh  artistic  class  of  the  iiAeenth 
century,  and  those  of  the  eighth  class 
down  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth,  is 
filled  by  balladii  of  the  sixth  class,  pre* 
viously  described,  which  were  half  pe- 
dantic and  half  artistic  In  this  pe- 
riod, as  we  have  said,  the  people,  de- 
prived of  their  own  class  poets,  were 
compelled,  in  order  to  obtain  some 
novelty,  to  surrender  themselves  to  the 
spirit  of  pedantry  which  was  then  in 
the  ascendant  —  a  spirit  which  ever 
comes  in  the  wake  of  ignorance  ;  and 
thus  the  compositions  which  were  in- 
fected with  the  fashionable  vice  easily 
became  popular.  The  old  ballads, 
and  their  imitations,  written  in  the 
language  of  a  remote  epoch,  had  be- 
come almost  unintelligible  to  the  peo- 
ple. Those  of  the  troubadours  or  the 
liAeenth  oenturv  were  equally  strange 
to  them  (  and  the  truly  artistic  ones  of 
the  new  school  had  scarcely  begun  to 


exist.  There  remained,  tlien,  for  the 
peonle,  within  the  limits  of  their  actual 
intelligence,  only  those  of  the  sixtb 
class,  which,  as  we  have  said,  were 
for  their  own  tiroes  what  the  old  bal- 
lads had  been  for  theirs.  In  such  m 
state  of  sterility  the  great,  and  even 
the  mediocre  poets,  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  who  addressed  their 
songs  to  a  people  now  more  instructed 
and  cultivated,  took  possession,  as  it 
were,  of  the  national  spirit  which  reign« 
in  the  old  ballads,  freed  them  from 
their  barbarous  rusticity,  inoculated 
them  with  whatever  knowledge,  taste, 
or  culture  was  popularly  dilTus^  around 
them,  adorned  them  with  the  new 
graces  of  a  melodious  l3rricism,  capable 
of  expressing  and  of  adapting  itself  to 
the  highest  creations  of  genius.  Now 
appeared  the  new  ballads  -»  Moorish, 
cmvalroas,  historical,  vulgar,  amatory, 
satirical,  doctrinal,  and  the  rest-., 
works  in  which  the  poet  made  the  Ijr- 
rical  element  preponderate,  and  in 
which  he  proposed  to  himself,  almost 
on  ever^  occasion,  to  sketch  bis  own 
proper  impressions,  his  own  intimate 
thoughts,  as  well  as  the  events  which 
revolved  about  him,  independent  of 
his  own  identity* 

In  acting  thus  they  but  obeyed  the 
spirit  of  society  and  of  their  era,  and 
gave  life  and  elevation  to  the  poetical 
system  which  was  forminf^  itself  from 
the  elements  of  the  ancient  schools. 
This  magnificent  work  of  time  and  na- 
ture was  formed,  diilused,  and  scat- 
tered without  any  centre  of  union: 
but  under  the  organising  influence  of 
art  it  contrived  to  emerge  from  the 
state  of  embryo  and  chaos  in  which  it 
lay  hid.  The  poets,  who  in  order  to 
nationalise  the  new  poesy,  formed  it 
out  of  the  original  elements  of  the  old,' 
by  amalgamating  with  it  all  the  im- 
provemeiits  of  contemporaneoua  cul- 
ture, and  by  borrowing  from  it  what- 
ever was  within  the  comprehension 
of  the  people,  began  to  divest  the 
primitive  popuhir  ballad  of  its  natural 
rudeness,  to  soAen  by  means  of  art 
the  asperities  that  deformed  it,  to 
smooth  its  language  and  modes  of  ut- 
terance, and,  nnaUy,  to  adapt  it  to  the 
expression  of  passions,  sentiments,  and 
ideas  in  an  elevated  and  dignified  man- 
ner. It  must  be  admitted,  that  some 
of  the  earliest  poets  who  dedicated 
themselves  to  this  more  perfect  style 
of  composition,  fell  frequently  (doubt- 
less because  even  art  itself  does  not 
always  work  on  fiswd  principle),  not 
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Wk\y  Into  the  defects  peculiar  to  the 
traditionary  ballads,  but  also  into  those 
that  belong  to  the  lettered  or  pedantic 
era.  It  is  on  this  account  that  even 
still  there  may  be  discovered  in  their 
works  much  carelessness  and  inele^ 
ganee  of  language,  a  turgid  fulness  of 
style,  a  defective  and  not  over  delicate 
taale,  and  an  excessive  desire  of  pa« 
rading  whatever  learning  they  pos- 
•eiaed,  which  was  badly  digested  and 
absurdly  oat  of  plaoe.  Among  the 
poets  who  imitated  the  new  popular 
school  may  be  mentioned  Pedro  de 
Padillft,  Lucas  Rodrigueas,  Lobo  Lasa 
de  la  Vega,  and  many  others,  who  in 
their  own  publications,  or  in  the 
"  Bomancero  General,''  and  later  coL 
leetioos,  published  ballads  either  anony^^ 
mously  or  with  their  names. 

But  aoon  aflerwaids,  when  the  bal« 
lad  emancipated  itself  from  the  fetters 
that  boond  it,  when  art  became  to  it 
like  a  second  nature,  without  inter* 
fering  with  the  spontaniety  of  original 
inspiration  — *  when,  in  fine,  the  great 
poetfi,  such  as  Lope  and  Gongora,  who 
riied  such  a  light  over  the  closing  year  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  took  it  into  their 
own  poaseaaion,  then  indeed  it  clothed 
itself  in  all  the  splendour  of  poesy, 
diffusing  among  the  people  an  intense 
ieeling  of  poetic  enjoyment,  which 
found  ite  foltest  fruition  in  the  drama, 
to  which  it  contributed  materials  that 
even  yet  are  unexhausted.  The  bal. 
iad  became  once  again  the  repository 
of  the  popular  poesy,  in  contradis. 
tinction  to  the  learned  and  classical 
school  whiohy  at  their  respective 
periods,  BoscaU)  Garcilasso,  Luis  de 
Leon,  Herrera,  and  Riojo  brought  to 
the  highest  perfection,  and  which, 
poflsessing  qualities  that  were  accepted 
by  the  ballad  poets,  diffused  itself 
among  the  people*  polishing  their  taste 
and  enlarging  their  intelligence.  Un- 
fortunately  the  vigorous  youth  of  the 
new  national  poetry  was  of  short  du« 
ration  ;  and  it  was  already  past,  when, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Spanish 
nation,  forgetful  of  its  triumphs  and 
its  glories,  let  fall  from  its  listless 
hands    the  sceptre    of  power  which 


ruled  the  world,  and  the  enchanting 
lyre  which  was  the  model  and  delight 
of   men.      The  same  great   geniuses 
who  elevated  the  national  poesy,  placed 
it  from  the  very  beginning  in  the  path 
of  retrogression,   by  impregnating  it 
with  that  false  taste  and  that  ominous 
affectation  of  which  it  sickened,  even 
unto  death.     The  fantastical  conceits 
of  Gongora  invaded  the  most  eminent 
mind ;  but  while  they  admitted,  their 
own  eminent  poetical  inspirations  were 
sufficient  to  palliate  their  defects ;  and 
Lope,  Tirso,  and  Calderon,  even  wbea 
they  Gongorised,  awoke  flashes  of  a 
brilliant  and  noble  poesy.     It  was  not 
so  with  those  who  succeeded  themi 
wanting  the  creative  fire  and  the  de* 
liberate  taste  which  genius,  art,  and 
sound  criticism  produce,  they  aban* 
doned  themselves  to  a  servile  imitation 
of  all  that  was  vicious  and  corrupt, 
without  being  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  understand,  much  less  to  re* 
produce,  the  portion  that  was  really 
excellent.     Thirty  yean  before  this 
catastrophe  took    place,   who  would 
have  believed  that  the  beautiful  and 
inspired  poesy  that  then  existed  could 
have  so  far  deteriorated  that  even  the 
rude  ballads  of  the  streets  would  be 
preferred  to  it  ?  The  popular  romances 
at  the  least  preserved  a  certain  na- 
turalness, a  certain  moving  interest, 
which  were  wanting  in   the  vicious, 
afiTected,  and  pedantic  works  of  the 
artistic  poets  who,  from  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  to  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  cultivated  the  Span. 
ish  Muse.     Such  was  the  destiny  of 
that  divine  inspiration  which  animated 
the  illustrious  men  of  genius,  who  a 
few  years  before  created  and  enlarged 
the  dominion  of  Oastilian  poesy.  This 
proves  that  the  people  became  cor« 
rupt  in  their  taste  less  readily  than 
the  educated  classes,  and  that  igno- 
ranee  itself  does  not  go  so  completely 
astray  as  that  false  and  presumptuous 
knowledge  which,  in  order  to  distin- 
guish itself  the  more  conspicuously, 
rushes  beyond  the  boundary  of  the 
real,  and  loses  itself  in  tortuous  ways 
and  labyrinths  that  have  no  exit.* 


*  The  ballads  of  the  eighth  class,  from  their  birth  to  their  maturity,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
"  fiomaocero  General  ^  and  the  lesser  "  RomanceroB,"  which,  previously  published  in  detached 
portions,  were  subsequently  reunited  in  it.  These  form  the  first  seven  parts  out  of  the  thir- 
teen of  which  the  entire  work  was  eventually  composed.  To  these  may  be  added,  **  The 
Second  Part  of  the  Romancefo  General  and  Flower  of  MiseellaTieous  Poesy,"  which  had  been 
poUisbed  by  Miguel  de  Madrigal)  and  some  other  ooUections  of  a  similar  dass  which 
sttbseqnently  i^ipeiired. 
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THE  UNXVSBSITIB8  OF  QERIUNT. 


We  feel  confident  of  having  chosen 
both  an  interesting  and  an  instructive 
sabjecty  in  bringing  before  our  readers 
a  short  account  of  the  German  univer- 
sities. In  no  country,  not  even  in 
England,  are  there  any  institutions  of 
higher  importance  than  they  are*  for 
the  advancement  of  learning  and 
science ;  and  it  is  not  only  to  perform 
a  public  task  profitably,  but  also  to 
pay  a  debt  of  private  gratitude,  that 
we  invite  consideration  of  those  seats 
of  erudition  which  have  been  visited 
and  looked  upon  with  reverence  by  so 
many  British  scholars,  divines,  philo- 
sophers, and  medical  professors,  m  the 
ajge  of  Cranmer  and  of  Person,  in  the 
time  of  Canning  and  of  Dr.  Arnold ; 
albeit,  amongst  so  many  English  vi- 
siters,  and  some  true  admirers,  the 
German  Universities  have  never  yet 
met  with  one  who  was  sufficiently  ac- 
tuated either  by  gratitude  or  else  by  a 
desire  of  criticising,  as  to  lay  before 
the  public  of  this  country  a  more 
lengthened  and,  if  possible,  just  ac- 
count of  them.  Satisfied  to  reap  their 
advantages,  content  to  borrow  or  to  ex- 
plore their  intellectual  treasures,  we 
nave  never  thought  it  necessary  or  ex- 
pedientto  consider  the  peculiar  system 
of  the  German  Universities  in  general, 
or  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
moral  and  scientific  tone  that  pervades 
them.  Men  recoi*ded  their  impressions 
of  them  in  little  more  than  a  doggrel 
verse  or  so,  which  Canning  could 
address  to  Gottingen,*  or  Porsonf 
devote  to  the  memory  of  Brunck, 
Ruhnken,  or  Hermann,  who  at  the 
same  time,  as  Forsen  confesses,  made 
him  drunk  with  their  knowledge.  From 
them  less  information  is  to  be  derived 


than  from  some  continental  travellers 
who  now  and  then  could  not  fail  to 
turn  an  accidental  and  transitoi^ 
glance  towards  the  German  Universi- 
ties, and  who  allowed  them  sometimes 
a  rank,  however  secondary,  amongst 
tbe  objects  of  their  attention.  Of  Sie 
best  we  have  met  with,  we  may  men* 
tlon  *'  Russell's  Tour  in  Germany  in 
1824  and  1825,"  a  book  which  is  cer- 
tainly  written  in  a  vigorous  and  judi- 
cious style,  though  it  may  pass  some- 
times rather  a  harsh  criticism  upon  the 
peculiar  nationid  habita  of  the  Ger- 
man student.  The  author,  who  resided 
some  time  at  Jena,  and  seems  to  have 
acquired  most  of  his  information  on 
the  German  Universities  at  the  time 
of  his  stay  at  this  particular  univerutv- 
town,  rates  the  moral  standard  of  th.e 
German  academicinns  very  low.  This 
will  not  astonish  him  who  knows  that 
Jena  has  been  formerly  noted  in  Ger- 
many for  the  wildness  and  extrava- 
gances of  her  students ;  but  it  is 
obvious,  for  the  same  reason,  that  Jena 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  fair  spe- 
cimen. In  the  latter  part  of  his  book, 
the  author  himself  admits  that  the  life 
of  the  students  at  Berlin  and  at  Got- 
tingen does  not  generally  exhibit  the 
crude  forms  which  he  found  to  be  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Jena  student. 

Thus  we  must  refer  our  readers  for 
further  information  on  our  subject 
principally  to  Grerman  publications. 
It  may  be  well  to  add,  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  shown  a  greater  interest 
in  the  scientific  institutions  of  their 
neighbours,  than  the  latter  have  shown 
for  the  institutions  of  Germany. 
They  possess  a  most  elaborate  ac- 
count of  the  English  universities  by 


*  We  allude  to  his  well-known  verses  on 

»« thoU- 

iiiTenllj  of  QottiDgen.** 


t  Richard  Porson : 


**  I  wrat  to  Fr«ii1iftort  ud  got  drunk 
With  that  mott  Iwtnwd  ProfeMor  Brunck  i 
I  w«nt  to  Worti  and  got  more  drunken 
With  that  more  leara'd  Frof«Mor  Ruhnken.*' 


^  Skilled  ye  are  in  Metrics,  Germans,  not  the  one  or  the  other, 
But  all,  except  Hermann.    Bat  llemiami  is  a  thorough  Qerman.'* 
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Haber;  and  but  as  lately  as  ]85l> 
a  Profeflsor  from  Joachimsthal  CoU 
lege,  Berlin,  L.  Weuie>  paid  a  visit 
to  England  and  Scotland  for  the  es« 
pedal  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the 
state  or  education  at  school^  both  hig& 
and  low,  in  these  countries.  The  let- 
ters in  which  he  published  the  results 
of  his  inquiries,  after  his  return  to 
Prussia^  establish  a  close  comparison 
between  educational  establishments  in 
Prussia  and  those  of  England.  **  Gr. 
Bell's  Journal  of  English  Education" 
has  given  the  only  translation  of  them, 
as  far  as  we  know,  up  to  the  present 
time.*  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
author's  opinions— according  to  which 
the  moral  and  religious  part  of  educa- 
tion would  seem  better  attended  to  in 
England,  the  mental  and  intellectual 
better  in  Prussia — the  letters  of  Wiese 
will  be  worth  the  notice  of  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  educational  to- 
pics. 

We  hope  that  at  a  time  when  the 
question  of  University  reform  is  so 
strongly  engrossing  public  attention, 
an  account  of  the  Universities  of  a 
neighbouring  people  may  not  be  un. 
welcome.  But  we  consider  the  sub- 
ject not  merely  from  an  educational 
point  of  view.  It  would  be  very  short- 
sighted, and  doing  the  question  little 
justice,  were  we  to  view  them  only  as 
schoobi  where  the  youn^  are  initiated 
in  the  rudiments  of  science.  Their 
influence  is  not  limited  to  the  rising 
generation ;  and  their  claims  to  our 
examination  rest  upon  a  still  broader 
foundation — they  are  nurseries  for  the 
philosopher,  the  scholar,  and  the  states- 
man— ^Ibr  fdl  who  are  to  fill  the  most 
important  stations  of  a  country  —  in 
short,  we  may  call  them  the  foci  of  a 
nation's  intellectual  life,  the  sources  of 
its  learning,  and  the  fountains  of  its 
science — the  illustrious  assemblages  of 
all  its  wisest  and  most  thinking  men. 
Moreover,  as  great  social  bodies,  they 
display  in  a  renuirkable  way  the  genius 
and  character  of  a  nation,  and  exer- 
cise a  decisive  influence  on  its  moral, 
political,  and  social  condition.  And 
this  particulariy  applies  to  the  univer- 
sities  of  Grermany,  which  have  at  all 
times  acted  in  that  country  a  singu- 
larly conspicuous  and  prominent  part; 
and  have  acquired  there  an  importance 


which  does  not  belong,  in  the  same 
degree,  to  the  universities  in  other 
countries,  both  by  the  greater  fre- 
quency with  which  they  were  resorted 
to,  and  by  the  political  ascendancy 
which,  in  the  turn  of  events,  has  de« 
volved  upon  them. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  doin^  so  comprehensive  a  sub- 
ject fall  justice  within  the  narrow  li- 
mits of  this  essav.  We  shall  therefore 
limit  our  descnotion  of  the  German 
Universities  to  leading  points  of  ge- 
neral interest,  and  treat  of  their  pecu- 
liar system  of  instruction,  their  inter- 
nal  composition  and  constitution,  their 
relation  to  the  State ;  and  instead  of  a 
longer  and  more  precise  discussion  of 
their  moral  and  political  character, 
offer  some  short  sketches  of  the  life  and 
habits  of  the  German  student,  which 
the  personal  experiences  and  recollec- 
tions of  the  writer  have  partly  sug. 
gested.    ^ 

A  statistical  and  historical  survey 
of  the  Grerman  Universities  will  fitly 
afford  us  a  proper  beginning.  Germany 
boasts  at  present  of  about  twenty-five 
universities ;  the  uncertainty  of  the  cor- 
rect application  of  the  terms  Oerman 
and  Univergity  does  not  allow  of  a  more 
exact  statement.  They  are  of  very  dif- 
ferent  ages,  some  very  old,  some  quite 
recent.  But,  as  regards  their  origin, 
they  have  been  all  erected  by  the  so- 
vereigns or  secular  powers  of  the  dif- 
ferent provinces,  and  none  of  them  ex- 
isted before  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  This  enables  us  already 
to  draw  a  twofold  conclusion  concern- 
ing their  nature.  It  explains,  on  one 
hand,  the  entire  absence  of  medieeval 
institutions,  and  ot  monastic,  secluded 
habits ;  and  it  shows,  on  the  other  also, 
why  they  were,  and  are  yet,  dependent 
on  the  governments.  The  earliest  uni- 
versity in  Germany  was  that  of  Prague. 
It  was  in  1348,  under  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.,  when  the  taste  for  letters 
had  revived  so  signally  in  Europe, 
when  England  may  be  said  to  have 
possessed  her  two  old  universities  al- 
ready for  three  centuries,  Paris  her 
Sorbonne  already  for  four,  that  this 
university  was  erected  as  the  first  of 
German  Universities.  The  idea  origi- 
nated in  the  mind  of  the  Emperor,  who 
was  educated  in  Paris,  at  the  univer- 


*  We  see  that  one  or  two  translations  of  Wiese's  letters  have  appearei  since  this  was 
wrltteo. 
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eity  of  that  towHf  and  was  eagerly  taken 
up  by  the  townspeople  of  that  ancient 
and  wealthy  city,  for  they  foresaw  that 
affluence  would  shower  upon  them  if 
they  could  induce  a  numerous  crowd 
of  students  to  flock  together  within 
their  walls.  But  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor  took  an  active  part  in  favour- 
ing  and  authorising  the  institution; 
they  willingly  granted  to  it  wide  privi- 
leges, and  made  it  entirely  independent 
of  Church  and  State.  The  teaching  of 
the  professors,  and  the  studies  of  the 
students,  were  submitted  to  no  con* 
Irol  whatever.  After  the  model  of 
the  University  of  Paris,  they  divided 
themselves  into  different  faculties,  and 
made  four  such  divisions  — :.  one  for  di« 
Tinity,  another  for  medical  science,  a 
third  for  law,  and  a  fourth  for  philo« 
■ophy.  The  last  order  comprised  those 
who  taught  and  learned  the  fine  arts 
and  the  sciences,  which  two  depart- 
ments were  separate  at  the  Sorbonne. 
All  the  German  universities  have  pre- 
served this  outward  constitution,  and 
in  this,  as  in  manyother circumstances, 
the  precedent  of  I*racuc  has  had  a  pre- 
▼aihng  influence  on  her  younger  sister 
institutions.  The  same  thing  may  be 
said  particularly  of  the  disciplinary 
tone  of  the  university.  In  other  coun- 
tries,  universities  sprang  from  rigid 
clerical  and  monastic  institutions,  or 
bore  a  more  or  less  ecclesiastical  cha- 
racter, which  imposed  upon  them  cer- 
tain more  retired  habits,  and  a  severer 
kind  of  discipline.  Prague  took  from 
the  beginning  a  course  widely  different 
The  students,  who  were  partly  Ger- 
mans, partly  of  Slavonian  blood,  en- 
joyed a  boundless  liberty.  They  lodged 
in  the  houses  of  the  townspeople,  and 
by  their  riches,  their  mental  superi- 
ority,  and  their  number  (they  are  re- 
corded to  have  been  as  many  as  twenty 
thousand  in  the  year  1409),  became  the 
undisputed  masters  of  the  city.  The 
professors  and  the  inhabitants  of 
i^rague,  far  from  checking  them,  rather 
protected  the  prerogatives  of  the  stu- 
dents,  for  they  found  out  that  all  their 

Prosperity  depended  on  them.  We  can 
esire  no  clearer  or  more  powerful 
proof  of  the  tendency  of  the  German 
University  system,  than  that  which  we 
must  recognise,  when  we  see  Prague 
enter  at  once  upon  the  arduous  task  of 
spiritual  reform.  Not  two  generations 
had  passed  since  the  erection  of  an  in* 
tion  thus  constituted,  before  Huss 
urome  of  Prague  began  to  teach 


the  necessity  of  an  entire  reformation 
of  the  Church.  The  phenomenon  is 
characteristic  of  the  bold  spirit  of  in. 
quiry  that  must  have  grown  up  at  the 
new  University,  However,  the  poli- 
tical consequences  that  attended  the 
promulgation  of  such  doctrines  led  al- 
most to  the  dissolution  of  the  Univer- 
sity itself.  For,  the  German  part  of 
the  students  broke  up,  in  consequence 
of  repeated  and  serious  quarrels  that 
had  taken  place  with  the  Bohemian  and 
Slavonic  party,  and  went  to  Leipiis, 
where  straightway  a  new  and  purely 
German  University  was  erected.  While 
Prague  became  the  seat  of  a  protracted 
and  sanguinary  war,  a  great  number 
of  Universities  rose  into  existence 
around  it,  and  attracted  the  crowds 
that  had  formerly  flodced  to  the  Bohe- 
mian  capital.  It  appeared  as  if  Ger- 
many,  though  it  had  received  the  im- 
pulse from  abroad,  would  leave  all 
other  countries  behind  itself  in  the 
erection  and  promotion  of  these  learned 
institutions,  for  all  the  districts  of  the 
land  vied  with  each  other  in  creating 
universities.  Thus  arose  those  of  Ros- 
tock, Ingolstaldt,  Vienna,  Heidelberg, 
Cologne,  Erfurt,  Tiibingen,  Greift- 
walde,  Treves,  Mayence,  and  B&le^— 
schools  which  have  partly  disappeared 
again  during  the  political  storms  of 
subsequent  ages.  The  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  added  to  them 
one  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and 
another,  the  most  illustrious  of  all^ 
Wittenberg.     Everyone  who   is  ac- 

auainted  with  the  history  and  origin  of 
le  Reformation,  knows  what  an  im- 
portant part  the  latter  of  these  uniyer- 
si  ties  took  in  the  weighty  transactions 
of  those  times.  The  Keformation  ori- 
ginated in  a  disputation  of  university 
professors,  on  the  famous  ninety-five 
theses  of  Dr.  M.  Luther,  and  m  its 
earliest  stage  the  whole  movement  had 
the  appearance  of  a  mere  academical 
squabble.  But  soon  the  overwhelming 
eloquence  of  the  chief  champion  of  the 
new  doctrines,  the  deep  researches  of 
Melancthon  and  its  other  adherents, 
the  burning  of  the  Papal  decrees  by  the 
whole  studentship  of  Wittenbcrg>  with 
Luther  at  their  head,  convinced  the 
world  that  questions  of  greater  moment 
were  hidden  under  the  learned  discus- 
sions of  the  Wittenberg  professors.  It 
is  not  our  business  here  to  follow  up 
the  further  course  of  those  memorable 
events.  Wittenberg  remained  by  no 
means  the  only  champion  of  Protefi. 
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Untisoi.  At  Marburg,  Jena,  Koni^s- 
her^,  and  HelmslSdt,  universities  of  a 
professedly  Protestant  character  were 
erected*  These  schools  became  the 
cradle  and  nurseries  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  and,  human! J  speaking,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  regeneration  of  Chris- 
tian faith,  in  those  times,  was,  on 
the  Continent  at  least,  the  work  of  the 
German  Uniyersities.  Nor  can  this, 
by  any  means,  be  considered  as  an  ac 
ddental  merit  of  theirs.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
organic  principle  of  the  German  Uni- 
versities, given  as  it  was  at  the  erection 
of  Prague,  and  faithfully  preserved  in 
all  the  subsequent  universities -« we 
mean  their  unrestricted  independence 
of  teaching  and  learning  —  was,  as  it 
were,  a  preliminary,  if  not  the  direct 
eftttse  of  the  Reformation.  Though 
Bnglandy  at  that  time,  had  her  Ox. 
ford  and  her  Cambridge,  though  she 
had  had  her  Wiclifie,  her  Thomas 
More,  yet  the  impulse  of  the  Re- 
formation came  to  her  less  from  her 
own  universities  than  from  Grermany. 
While  King  Henry  Yllf.  engaged  m 
a  dispute  with  Luther,  Cranmer  and 
his  fellows  turned  their  eyes  to  Ger- 
many ;  the  reformers  mostly  looked  to 
it  for  information  on  the  questions  that 
had  b^un  to  sway  their  minds.  But 
whilst  in  Germany,  the  universities, 
backed  by  the  people  at  large,  carried 
the  Reformation  against  the  Emperor 
and  the  temporal  powers;  England, 
where  the  universities,  as  bodies,  were 
more  snbject  to  traditional  rule  and 
authority,  took  in  the  beginning  only 
a  secondary  part  in  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation,  and  made  it  its  own  only 
in  proportion  as  the  changeable  views 
of  the  sovereigns  of  the  country  im- 
posed  upon  them  the  necessity  of 
either  acquiescing  or  opi^osing  its 
movements. 

Unfortunately  the  German  Univer- 
sities lost  in  the  next  centuries  a  great 
part  of  their  lustre  and  renown ;  not 
that  they  had  become  unfaithful  to 
their  mission,  and  renounced  at  any 
time  their  task ;  but  the  country  was 
in  general  unhappy — and  we  must  not 
wonder  if,  during  a  long  period  of  con. 
tittual  slaughter  and  ravages,  we  lind 
the  thirst  of  knowledge  subsiding,  and 
people  less  eager  to  frequent  or  pro- 
mote those  seats  of  learning  which 
had  brought  on  them,  together  with 
all  the  light  they  had  given,  so  much 
diiseiiilon  and  strife.    Ko  new  univeN 


81  ty  was  added  to  the  old  list  —  and 
those  which  existed  divided  themselves 
into  two  opposite  camps.  Whilst  the 
Saxon,  the  Prussian,  and  all  the 
Northern  Universities  proclaimed  Pro- 
testant principles,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic States  of  Gennany,  such  as 
Austria  and  Bavaria,  made  their  Uni- 
versities strictly  orthodox  schools; 
they  were  not  able  to  do  so  without 
cutting  down  the  liberty  of  teaching 
and  learning  in  a  great  many  instances, 
and  without  reducing  them  to  a  kind 
of  seminaries,  with  close  inspection 
and  superintendence  from  their  govern- 
ments. Though  the  Protestant  princes 
'  kept  themselves  not  alwaj's  free  from 
the  reproach  of  having  interfered  with 
the  learned  schools  of  their  countries, 
yet  thev  allowed  them  throughout  to 
retain  their  original  organic  principles, 
and  dictated  to  their  professors  no 
creed,  to  their  students,  no  mode  of 
learning.  Some  decided  improvements 
were  gradually  introduced,  the  most 
important  of  which  was  certainly  the 
abolition  of  the  Latin  language  in  Uni- 
versity  lectures,  and  the  institution  of 
the  German  tongue  in  its  stead  —  a 
merit  which  is  due  to  the  University 
of  Halle  and  its  professors. 

The  political  struggles  of  Germany 
called  her  Universities  repeatedly  again 
into  the  foreground.  Thus,  when  the 
French  invaded  the  country,  and  con- 
quered a  great  part  of  the  Prussian 
provinces,  in  consequence  of  the  battle 
of  Jena,  the  German  Universities,  and 
particularly  Halle,  became  the  haunts 
of  the  national  party.  The  armies  of 
Blueher,  and  the  Black  Band  of  Lilt- 
zow  and  Kdrner  chiefly  consisted  of 
German  students,  who,  m  their  enthu- 
siastic patriotism,  had  taken  an  oath 
to  accept  no  quarter  from  a  French- 
man, and  to  give  none;  but  not  to 
rest  till  the  foe  was  expelled  from  the 
land.  It  is  chiefly  with  such  soldiers 
that  the  battles  of  Ratzbach,  Leipzig, 
Montmartre,  and  at  last  of  Waterloo, 
were  fought,  and  the  yoke  of  the 
French  usurper  was  ultimately  broken. 

During  the  late  internal  struggles  of 
Germany,  the  Universities  took  again 
the  lead,  as  champions  of  civil  freedom. 
It  was  not  likely  that  institutions,  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  progress 
and  intellectual  improvement  of  their 
country,  should  have  espoused  another 
cause  than  that  of  liberty  and  of  so- 
cial advancement.  But  their  party 
has  as  yet  been  too  weak ;    and  the 
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princes  found  means  to  counteract  and 
defeat  the  bold  projects  of  the  Berlin 
and  Vienna  students  by  their  cannons 
and  their  regular  armies.  It  behoves 
us  best  to  leave  future  events  and  im- 
partial historiography  either  to  justify 
or  to  condemn  the  policy  which  the 
German  academies  of  1848  and  1849 
adopted,  and  not  to  pronounce,  from 
our  own  feelings  or  reminiscences,  a 
sentence  which  might  appear  one-sided 
to  part  of  our  readers. 

It  is  universalljr  admitted  that  the 
seven  Prussian  Universities  take  a  pro- 
minent rank  amongst  those  of  Ger- 
many.   The  largest,  and  yet  the  most 
recent  of  them,  is  that  of  Berlin,     It- 
was  erected  in  1810  by  the  late  Kine 
Frederick  William  III.,  and  has  had 
the  most  illustrious  names  amongst  its 
professors — such  as  F.  A.  Wolff,  Lach. 
mann,    Buckh,    Zumpt,    J.   Bekker, 
among  scholars;  Rose,  Mitzscherlich, 
Ebrenberg,  Encke,  Lichteustein,  on  na- 
tural   sciences;    Schleiermacher,    De 
Wette,  Neander,    Hengstenberg,    in 
divinity;     Miiller    and    DieiTeubach, 
amongst  physicians;  and  Fichte,  ScheU 
ling,   and  Hegel,  amon^  its  philoso- 
phers*   It  has  also  the  largest  num. 
ber  of  students,  amounting  at  present 
to  about  2,400,  of  whom  on\y  1,800 
may  be  said  to  frequent  it  with  the 
view  of  perfecting  themselves  in  one 
of  the  learned  professions.     Next  to 
Berlin  in  point  of  numbers  rank  Bres. 
lau,  Bonn,  Halle,  of  between  700  and 
1,000  students;   finally,   Konigsberg, 
Greifswalde,  and  Miinster,  of  between 
200  and  400  students.      Karnes  like 
those  of  Bessel,  Argelnnder,  Niebuhr, 
Gesenius,  Nitzsch,  and  Tholuck,  will, 
to  mention  only  a  few  of  their  stars, 
sufficiently  establish  their  cluiins  to  in- 
tellectual merit.     But  others  of  the 
German  States  boast  of  universities 
liighly  noted  for  their  success.     Thus 
Heidelberg  adds  the  charms  of  a  de- 
lightful neighbourhood  to  the  excellent 
resources  it  offers  for  educational  pur- 
poses,   and    this  ha^   sometimes  the 
effect  of  inducing  the  academicians  who 
frequent  it  to  turn  the  former  of  these 
advantages  to  a  far  greater  account 
than    the  latter.      Gottingen,   where 
Leibnitz  and  Luden  once  taught,  was 
erected  by  George  II.,  King  of  Eng- 
land, and  Elector  of  Hanover.      It 
was  always  famous  in  the  chissical  and 
historical  departments.    Tubingen,  in 
the    kingdom    of  Wiirtemberg,   has, 
amongst  other  excellencies,  an  impor- 


tant seminary  for  Protestant  divini^ 
joined  to  its  University.  Its  divines 
form  a  distinct  and  imposing  school  of 
their  own.  Giessen  boasts  of  that 
greatest  chemist  of  the  age^  Liebig. 
Jena  was  till  lately  ill  reputed  in  Ger- 
many, on  account  of  the  democratical 
and  dissolute  tone  of  ita  students. 
Leipzig,  adorned  by  many  great  namesy 
has  lately  lost  one  of  the  first  scholars 
in  G.  Hermann,  the  veteran  of  classical 
erudition.  Kiel,  Rostock,  Marburg, 
have  establishments  by  no  means  to  ho 
despised,  though  they  may  not  rank 
with  those  first  mentioned. 

The  Universities  of  the  Southern 
and  Roman  Catholic  districts  of  Ger- 
many  are  very  different  from  the  Pro- 
testant Universities.    Their  system  is 
far  more  authoritative,  their  discipline 
more  severe,  their  instruction  more  in- 
fluenced by  the  secular  and  ecclesias- 
tical powers.     Bavaria  has  three  uni- 
versities ^-  Munich,   Wiirzburg,   and 
Erlangen.     Austria  has  nine,  amongst 
which  Vienna  and  Prague  take  deci- 
dedly the  lead.     Olmutz,  Gratz,  and 
Inspruck  are  situated  in  the  different 
German  parts;   Pesth  and  Lembei^ 
in  the  Hungarian  and  Slavonic  domi- 
nions ;  two,  nameljT,  Pavia  and  Padua, 
in  the  Italian  provinces  of  the  Austrian 
empire.    All  these  establishments  can- 
not be  said  to    possess  the  organic 
principles  with    which    the    German 
Universities    first  arose,    and  which 
still  characterise  the  Protestant  dis- 
tricts.    The  governments,  being  afraid 
of  the  consequences  that  might  attend 
the  existence  of  independent  educa- 
tional institutions,  rescinded  the  liberty 
of  teaching  and  learnings  and  kept 
both  students   and  professors   under 
strict  superintendence.     Though  they 
did  not  altogether  abandon  the  lecture 
system,  yet  they  submitted  the  acade- 
micians to  an  infinite  number  of  obli- 
gations  and  restrictions,   conoeming 
their  studies  as  well  as  their  mode  w 
living.       All    students'     associations 
are  forbidden  and  suppressed — a  regu- 
lar attendance  and  periodical  exami- 
nation required  — .  everv  tendency  that 
does  not  coincide  with  absolutism  in 
matters  temporal,  and  with  the  infal- 
lible  authority    of  Rome   in    things 
spiritual,  is  excluded ;   and  wherever  . 
it  faces  the  light  of  day,  silenced  by 
immediate  removal  from  the  Univer- 
sity,   or   by    confinement  within  the 
prison- walls  of  an  Austrian  citadel— 
those   walls    that   closed   themselves 
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for  eeven  7«8r9  on  the  poor  Silyio 
Pdiico.  The  professorships  lu^  for  « 
mat  pert  m  the  hands  of  Jesuits ;  and 
invisiue  spies  sarronnd  the  youth  in 
his  amusements  and  conversations. 
Such  a  system  could*  of  eoursey  but 
have  the  eflfect  of  crippling  these  insti- 
tatioDs.  Andy  in  fact,  it  seems  almost 
as  if  an  intellectual  curse  lay  on 
the  Austrian  Univerities ;  for  though 
Vienna  and  Prague,  as  well  as  Munich 
in  Bavaria,  are  better  frequented  and 
less  obscnre  establishments  than  the 
rest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Universi- 
ties in  Germany,  yet  none  of  them 
can  exhibit  such  a  succession  of  literary 
and  scientific  celebrities,  or  men  of 
aach  general  European  renown  as  the 
Protestant  Universities  of  the  North. 
When  could  ever  genius  and  originality 
of  thought  prosper  under  the  iron  rod 
of  desTOtism,  or  amidst  the  espionage 
of  p<^oe  scouts?  And  how  can  £e 
young  be  inspired  with  a  genuine  love 
of  knowledge  and  research,  if  the^  see 
their  teachers  submit,  either  wilhngly 
or  unwillingly,  to  the  dictates  of  an 
imperious  and  tyrannical  govern- 
ment? 

Having  thus  enumerated  the  Uni- 
Ternties  of  Germany,  it  will  now  be 
our  first  and  principal  business  to  ex- 
plain  the  nature  of  these  institu- 
tions, and  to  elucidate  the  chief 
characteristics  which  distinguish  them 
from  the  British  Universities.  These 
latter  have,  from  their  earliest 
time,  retained  a  system  of  their 
own,  which  we  may  shortly  call 
the  Tutorial  system.  With  this  the 
German  University  system,  the  pro- 
fessorial or  lecture  system,  as  we 
may  denominate  it,  forms  the  widest 
contrast  possible*  In  Grermany,  an 
University  affords  the  student  no  oc- 
casion for  tuition.  It  is  but  a  place 
for  public  lectures,  which  those  who 
choose  may  attend.  As  there  is  no 
tuition,  there  are  no  classes,  no  tutors 
or  fellows ;  in  short  there  are  only  pro- 
fessors who  deliver  the  lectures,  and 
students  who  attend  them  as  their  au- 
dienoe.  Thus,  instead  of  a  variety  of 
colleges,  we  find  in  a  German  University 
town  only  one  large  building,  with  a 
great  number  of  halls  (Uorsalc),  where, 
at  an  hour  previously  announced  by 
each  professor,  he  meets  those  students 
who  have  declared,  or  mean  to  declare, 
their  intention  to  attend  his  lecture. 
The  reader  must  discard  from  his  ima- 
gination all  compulsion  to  learn,  and 


all  direct  intercourse  between  the  stu- 
dent and  his  teacher,  who  in  most 
cases  remain  perfect  strangers  to  each 
other,  as  they  both  live  out  somewhere 
in  the  town,  and  repair  to  the  Univer- 
sity but  for  the  few  daily  hours  that 
their  lectures  last. 

We  will  cast  a  closer  fflance  at  the 
mode  of  instruction.     Travellers  on 
the  Continent,  who  have  stopped  but 
half  a  day  or  more  at  Bonn,  Heidel- 
berg, or  Berlin,  and  have  visited  the 
Universities  of  these  places,  will,  per- 
haps, remember  the  crowds  of  students 
walking  up  and  down  the  passages, 
along  the  walks,  bocages,  or  alleys  in 
or  near  those  buildings.     When  the 
dock  has  struck,  they  retire  into  the 
halls.     Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  are 
usually   allowed  for   assembling.     In 
the   meantime  every  man  takes   his 
seat  on  one  of  the  forms,  puts  his  hat 
or  bonnet  by  his  side,  unfolds  his  small 
portfolio,  and  produces  an  inkhom, 
armed  below  with  a  sharp  iron  spike, 
by  which  he  fixes  it  firmly  in  the 
wooden  desk  before  him.    At  len^ 
the  professor  comes  out  of  the  profes- 
sors' room,  and  walks  up  to  the  ros- 
trum to  take  his  chair.    He  addresses 
his  audience  with  "  Meine  Herren," 
and  delivers  his  lecture,  either  reading 
or  speaking  extempore.    A  few  intro- 
ductory remarks  usually  precede,   in 
order  to  connect  the  lecture  of  the  day 
with  the  last,  whereupon  the  professor 
proceeds  with  his  subject.     This  is  the 
moment  when  the  students  take  up 
their  pens  and    begin  to  put  down 
notes    in   their    books.     Some  write 
down  in  short-hand  every  word  and 
syllable    that    drops    from    the    lips 
of  their  Mentor  with   a  scrupulous- 
ness   that   amounts    to    superstition. 
Others  select  merely  the  more  valuable 
crumbs  that  strike  their  ears.     A  few 
affect  a  sovereign  contempt  for  learn- 
ing  by  goose -quills   and  oak-apple- 
juice,  and  appear  only  listening  with 
profound  attention.     AU  seem  scrib- 
bling, hearing,  and  learning  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour ;  when  the  Uni- 
versity clock  strikes  again  the  magical 
three  sounds,  the  professor  shuts  his 
book,  the  students  wii>e  their  pens, 
take  hat,  inkhorn  and  portfolio,  and 
every  one  strives  to  gain  the  door,  to 
return  to  his  lodgings  or  to  attend 
another  lecture. 

This  process,  daily  repeated,  includes 
all  the  teaching  of  a  German  Univer- 
sity.   There  are,  it  is  true,  attached 
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to  8ome  lectures,  a  few  meetings  of  a 
Bomewbat  different  nature,  in  which 
the  students,  under  the  presidency  of 
a  professor,  explain  or  discuss  chosen 
passages  from  sacred  or  classical  au- 
thors, from  medical  writers,  or  ancient 
lawyers :  here  essays  are  written  and 
criticised  by  each  member  in  turn  ; 
and  government  or  the  University  have 
appomted  prizes  to  those  of  particu- 
lar merit.  But  these  meetings  (called 
SemiuareJ  are  attended  only  by  few, 
and  chiedy  by  poor  students;  whilst 
the  great  majority  of  academicians 
never  think  of  visiting  them,  and  de- 
rive all  their  college  instruction  from 
the  lectures  solely. 

The  lecture-system  of  tiio  German 
Universities,  as  we  have  described  it, 
has  been  imitated  in  a  great  many  in- 
stitutions out  of  Germany,  with  difie- 
rent  success.  In  most  instances  it  haa 
been  thought  advisable  to  combine  it 
with  other  methods  which  might  bet- 
ter  ensure  or  ascertain  what  progress 
the  student  has  made,  and  whether  he 
has  really  profited  by  the  oral  deliveries 
at  which  he  has  been  present.  With 
luch  modifications  it  has  been  adopted 
at  the  Scotch  Universitios,  at  London 
University,  in  several  Russian,  Dutch, 
and  some  German  high  schools.  How. 
ever  wise  and  well-calculated  these  al- 
terations may  have  been  in  particular 
cases,  and  for  the  especial  views  of 
such  establishments,  they  must  be  con- 
sidered  as  deviations  from  the  peculiar 

Eurpose  and  tendency  with  which  the 
icture  system  is  practised  and  u|)held 
by  the  principal  German  Universities, 
where  it  exists  in  its  purest  and  un- 
altered nature.  The  principal  aim 
and  merit  of  this  method  is  to  offer  the 
most  independent  and  least  authorita- 
tive  mode  of  teaching,  and  to  induce 
the  student,  by  means  of  an  animated 
and  highly  suggestive  discourse,  to  ex- 
ert his  own  individual  Judgment  and 
industry,  without  the  interference  of 
his  professor.  It  omits  all  direct  tui- 
tion, in  order  to  produce  self-tuition  ; 
it  avoids  all  compulsion  to  learn,  all 
ushering,  all  superintendence,  in  order 
to  leave  an  entirely  voluntary  applica- 
tion as  the  onlf  spring  of  intellectual 
improvement ;  it  refrains  from  examin- 
ing  the  student,  from  testing  his  in- 
dustry, from  influencing  or  guiding 
more  directly  his  studies,  in  order  not 
to  prepossess  his  mind  with  a  dog- 
matical  bias,  or  one  particular  school 
doctrine,  but  rather  to  leave  his  genius 


to  its  own  unprejudiced  bent,  and  to  s ive 
his  individuality  a  full  and  open  fi^. 
It  would  be  impossible  that  the  loose 
and  independent  relation  between  the 
German  student  and  his  professor 
could  prove  salutary  to  the  former, 
and  satisfactory  to  the  latter,  if  the 
student  had  not  attained  a  high  degree 
of  mental  maturity  previously  to  his  en- 
tering on  his  University  course.  Hiis 
IS  a  consideration  of  the  highest  iou 
portanee,  if  we  will  appreciate  cor- 
rectly the  German  college  system. 
Therefore  we  have  to  remind  our 
readers  that  a  German  student  has  pre- 
viously been  educated  at  a  German 
gymnasium,  and  has  there  been  duly 
prepared  for  the  University,  during  a 
space  of  nine  years.  For  no  student 
is  admitted  who  has  not  delivered  op 
at  his  matriculation  an  authentic  testi* 
monial  from  his  gymnasium  that  he 
has  passed  the  established  final  exa- 
mination in  presence  of  the  examin- 
ers duly  appointed,  and  before  the 
Koyal  Commissioner  sent  for  that  pur- 
pose. All  the  elementary  part  of  edu- 
cation, and  a  great  part  of  what  is 
taught  at  college  in  England,  has  been 
thoroughly  acquired  by  the  German 
student  at  one  of  the  gymnasia*  whieh 
are  all  equally  well  fitted  for  preparing 
for  University  life,  and  form,  in  fact, 
the  natural  basis  of  the  Universities. 
The^r  combine  an  extensive  and  me- 
thodical instruction  with  a  strict  dis- 
cipline.  From  his  tenth  to  his  twen- 
tieth year,  the  student  has  there  been 
well  trained,  and  as  it  were  drilled,  by 
question  and  answer,  by  daily  taslu 
and  weekly  lessons,  by  written  exer- 
cises and  memorial  repetiUoni-^in  one 
word,  by  all  the  hacknied  machinenr 
of  school  tuition.  In  removing  to  col- 
lege, he  becomes  emancipated  from 
such  intellectual  guardianship;  and, 
with  the  jacket,  he  has  also  leH;  his 
years  of  mental  minority  behind  him. 
Henceforth  he  is  bidden  to  avail  him- 
self  of  the  means  of  intellectual  im- 
provement, without  any  direct  guid- 
ance or  interference  of  a  roaster.  He 
chooses  his  particular  vocation  out  of 
the  four  learned  professions— a  most 
important  step  which  precedes  his  ma- 
triculation. He  chooses  the  lectures 
which  he  will  attend,  and  the  profes- 
sors whom  he  will  hear.  He  lives  in 
complete  independenoe  outwardly  and 
mentally,  and  Li  entirely  master  of  his 
actions  and  of  the  use  he  will  make  of 
bis  time. 
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Tbofl,  il  appears  tbat  the  profes- 
aorial  Univemty  system  id  based  on 
the  snppositioii  that  the  student  has 
Attained  already  a  high  degree  of  moral 
and  intellect ual  maturity ;  it  can  only 
•fieceed  under  this  condition.  We 
must  bear  this  in  mind,  whilst  we  re- 
flect on  its  efficiency.  Lectures  can- 
not, by  any  means,  be  considered  as 
the  moat  eiScient  mode  of  teaching; 
we  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in 
admitting  this.  Indeed,  how  can  a 
tnmsaction,  which  assigns  to  the  hearer 
a  merely  passive  part,  cUim  any  high 
effect  in  imparting  knowledge?  But 
we  must  remember  that  the  purpose  of 
University  lectures  is  rather  to  suggest 
thoughts,  and  to  produce  or  direct  self, 
exertion,  than  to  inculcate  certain 
principles.  They  afford  to  the  pro- 
iemac  an  opportunity  for  laying  down 
bis  views  in  an  eloquent  manner,  and 
for  expounding,  in  a  connected  dell- 
Tery,  and  before  an  intelligent  and 
unbiassed  audience,  the  fruits  of  his 
Jife-lonff  researches,  which  he  could 
not  do  by  instruction  in  the  shape  of 
lessons,  or  by  doctrinal  and  practical 
tuition.  At  the  same  time  he  can  ^ve 
the  student  all  the  necessary  hmts 
that  are  needed  to  introduce  him  to 
his  scienoe ;  he  will,  of  course,  never 
forget  to  mention  the  sources  and  au- 
thorities whence  further  information 
may  be  drawn ;  he  can  advise  the 
atttdent  what  he  must  read,  give  him 
his  criticism  on  publications  or  former 
doctrines  on  the  subject,  and  thus  a 
lecture  cannot  fail  to  become,  in  truth, 
a  sign-post  which  shows  him  the  way 
into  the  realms  of  knowledge.  More 
than  this  is  not  intended  by  the  lec- 
tures, for  all  the  toil  and  responsibility 
of  learning,  which  in  the  English  col- 
leges and  in  other  schools  is  for  a 
great  part  borne  by  the  tutors,  mas- 
ters, or  fellows,  devolves  in  Germany 
on  the  student  alone.  The  student 
is  not  submitted  to  any  test  of  his  im- 
provemcnts  until  he  either  desires  to 
nass  his  examination  for  a  degree,  or 
for  his  capacity  for  holding  office, 
which  latter  examination  b  not  the 
business  of  a  German  University. 

It  may  be  said,  that  institutions 
which  thus  decline  to  offer  a  guarantee 
for  the  success  of  education  cannot  he 
possessed  of  a  praiseworthy  method ; 
for  if  nothing  prevents  the  student 
from  remaining  in  utter  ignorance  all 
the  time  of  his  University  course,  if  he 
nay  miss  the  object  of  his  staying. 


without  being  in  time  made  aware  of 
it,  we  cannot  say  that  the  Universities 
fulfil  their  task.  To  this  we  can  only 
answer,  tbat  the  German  Universities 
are  not,  properly  speaking,  educating 
Institutions  m  tiie  same  sense  as  the 
English  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. As  Uiey  do  not  pledge  them- 
selves to  educate  young  men,  they 
cannot  be  justly  reproached  with  miss- 
ing that  aim.  Their  design  is  but  to 
am>rd  ^oung  men  the  best  possible  op- 
portunity for  acquiring  knowledge  by 
their  own  efforts,  and  they  should  only 
be  judged  according  to  this  their  pro- 
fessed purpose.  And  let  their  history, 
let  a  glance  at  their  actual  state,  show 
whether  they  have  misunderstood  their 
task,  and  whether  they  have  overrated 
the  self- educating  abilities  of  the  youth 
they  have  had  to  deal  with. 

Some  English  writers,  as  Coleridge, 
have  described  the  German  lecture 
system,  in  a  sarcastic  way,  as  a  ereat 
waste  of  ink  and  paper.  They  have 
been  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  a  num- 
ber of  persons  should  meet  to  put 
down  notes  from  the  mouth  of  a  pro- 
fessor, whilst  they  might  ask  him  to 
send  his  lectures  to  the  press,  and 
might  thus,  for  a  couple  of  shillings, 
purchase  all  his  wisdom  in  plain  legi- 
Die  print,  and  peruse  it  at  home  at 
leisure,  as  if  we  lived  yet  in  the  middle 
ages,  or  as  if  Jansen's  art  had  never 
been  discovered?  Even  in  Germany 
the  mechanical  use  of  the  pen  has  often 
been  censured,  and  we  have  often  heard 
a  few  lines  quoted,  which  are  exqui- 
sitely illustrative  of  the  dificrence  be- 
tween writing  and  knowing  Uie  sum- 
mary of  a  lecture :— . 

*•  Der  Stadlo  mnM  in  *•  ColI«glnm, 

Daw  cr  di*  WfaMnachaft  allda  erwhnftppe, 
Und,  ttt  der  Weg  cur  Weliheit  noch  id  knnnai, 
Er  trigt  tie  fort,  in  Klnir  Mappe.** 

**  Fot  lectnrcfl  lound  the  itudent'i  bonnd. 
Deep  wisdom  not  to  c«tch  ill. 
And  when  it'i  canght,  hit  head  knowt  ooaght, 
It  only  aUa  hit  satchel.*' 

However,  they  who  think  thus  are 
apt  to  overlook  the  great  advantages 
which  oral  demonstrations  offer  over 
written  or  printed  expositions.  Our 
memory  and  our  imagination  receive 
infinitely  deeper  and  more  lasting  im- 
pressions from  a  discourse  which  is 
held  in  our  presence  by  a  person  in 
whom  a  science  is,  as  it  were,  embo- 
died, than  from  books  on  the  same 
subject.  We  might  auote  an  anciei.t 
authority  for  this  trutn,  out  of  Plato's 
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"Pbaednis,"  vbere  Socrat^  discusses 
with  his  adept  the  superiority  of  oral 
delivery  to  written  essays  for  philo- 
sophical purposes.  But  even  without 
appealing  to  any  authorities,  we  may 
easily  conjecture  that  the  living  word 
must  supersede  the  dead  letter  in  power 
and  efficacy.  There  must  be  more  ef- 
fect in  listening  to  a  Newton  in  the 
chair  demonstrating  the  laws  of  motion 
in  their  eternal  necessitv,  than  in  read> 
ing  his  **  Frincipia  Philosophiie  Natu- 
raEs."  As  for  the  habit  of  writing 
down  from  lectures,  we  should  not 
auarrel  too  much  with  that;  as  it  is  by 
far  the  most  immaterial  part  of  the 
proceeding,  it  should  be  left  to  indi- 
vidual choice,  and  may  have  its  good, 
partly  by  affording  a  document  to 
whicn  the  student  may  refer,  and  by 
which  he  may  recall  the  thread  of  the 
lecture  to  his  mind,  and  partly  by  fix- 
ing  the  attention  of  the  hearer  on  the 
words  and  thoughts  of  the  lecturer  by 
an  outward  and  physical  means. 

Opinions  will  probably  always  be 
divided  on  the  question.  What  means 
are  the  best  for  educating  young  men 
of  an  advanced  a^e.  Some  will  advo^ 
cate  close  supcnntendence,  frequent 
examinations,  and  direct  personal  in- 
fluence of  the  masters  upon  the  stu- 
dent, as  the  safest  course.  The  German 
Univer^ties  have  followed  the  opposite 
course,  and  look  upon  a  system  like 
that  of  Oxford,  Dublin,  or  Cambridge, 
or-.to  turn  to  a  different  part  of  tne 
globe  —  of  Riga  and  Dorpat,  and  of 
most  Universities  in  other  countries, 
as  derogatory  to  the  dignity  both  of  the 
professor  and  student.  It  may  indeed 
fairly  be  questioned  whether  anything  is 
won  at  all  for  the  purposes  of  an  Univer- 
sity, by  reducing  the  professors  to  the 
drudgery  of  daily  tuition,  with  all  its 
concomitant  toil,  unpleasantness,  ma- 
chinery, and  repetition,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  by  ushering  each  student 
into  some  pre-established  method  or 
traditional  frame  of  teaching.  The 
mind  is  an  organism  infinitdy  finer 
and  more  self-acting  than  any  other 
organism  nature  presents.  let,  the 
more  independent  the  mind  is  in  its 
growth  than  a  plant  or  a  tree,  and  the 
more  such  a  comparison  must  be  con- 
sidered as  inadequate,  the  more  correct 
and  justified  we  shall  be  in  choosing  an 
inference  from  the  practice  of  a  gar- 
dener. You  may  bend  and  twist  a 
tree^  almost  into  any  shape,  whilst  it 
IS  young :  this  is  both  conducive  to  its 


growth,  and  indispensable  to  its  proper 
formation;  but,  when  stem  and  root 
are  once  developed,  you  must  leave 
them  to  their  own  direction  and  im- 
pulse, and,  provided  that  sun  and  rain 
are  fairly  and  in  due  time  afforded,  the 
tree  will  grow  of  itself,  whereas  it  will 
fade  and  be  crippled  under  a  continued 
artificial  treatment  which  extends  be- 
yond the  acme  of  its  growing  powers. 
Much  more  so  the  mind.  University 
education  is  to  be  the  last  stage  of 
mental  growth.  It  comes  at  a  time 
when  bc3y  and  mind  are  adult,  and  all 
but  finished  in  their  natural  stage  of 
development  For  this  reason  a  con- 
siderably wider  field  ought  to  be  left 
to  the  intellectual  individuality  of  the 
student.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  be- 
lieve that  doctrines  or  knowledge  were 
best  imparted  to  that  age  by  means  of 
the  most  direct  and  most  practical  train- 
ing. The  best  kind  of^  education  for 
adults  is  that  which  is  most  calculated 
to  produce  self-exertion  and  voluntary 
efforts  of  the  learner.  For  self-exer- 
tion  is  the  only  true  and  genuine  spring 
of  mental  improvement.  An  uniform 
and  authoritative  mode  of  teaching  is 
oflen  even  calculated  to  do  much  mis- 
chief.  It  bars  true  genius  up  within 
the  trammels  of  learned  traditions ;  it 
deflects  or  suppresses  talent  in  its  yet 
infantine  guesses  or  stammerings;  it 
denies  or  misapprehends  the  instinc- 
tive gifts  of  the  mind,  the  innate  love 
of  truth,  and  forgets  entirely  that  we 
learn  nothing  so  well  and  so  convinc- 
ingly as  what  we  acquire  by  self-made 
researches. 

There  is  certainly  as  much  danger 
in  educating  too  much  as  there  is  in 
educating  too  little.  The  German 
profcssonal  system  is  intended  to  steer 
clear  of  both  these  extremes,  by  giving 
the  most  easy  and  accessible  instruc- 
tion, together  with  the  least  degree  of 
direct  teaching.  It  offers  the  most 
varied,  the  most  attractive,  and  the 
most  suggestive  form  of  instruction, 
and  leaves  the  student  entirely  to  judge 
and  use  it  as  he  feels  himself  disposed* 
Let  no  one  suppose  that  such  a  sys- 
tem would  endanger  rather  than  pro^ 
mote  the  exertions  of  the  student,  by 
the  absence  of  more  direct  inducements 
for  learning. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Germaa 
student  is  not  behind  in  industry 
and  in  patience;  nor  can  we  con- 
ceive why  this  system  should  lead  to  a 
different  result.    A  young  man  has. 
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in  his  twentieth  year,  we  should  say, 
become  wise  enough  to  know  that  he 
does  not  merely  learn  in  order  to  please 
hb  professors,  and  he  labours  no  more 
under  the  delndon  of  the  school-bo^, 
iHio  fancies  he  is  nicely  tricking  ms 
master  whilst  he  steals  away  from  his 
adiool-form.  But  if  the  student  should 
ever  cease  to  remember  the  object  of 
hb  stay  at  the  University,  the  tnought 
that  he  is,  by  his  own  choice,  remain- 
ing  ignorant  amidst  a  crowd  of  assidu- 
ous and  intelligent  iellow-students, 
wiD  induce  him  more  effectually  to 
amend,  than  any  disciplinary  notices 
or  tutorial  remonstrances. 

We  cannot  pass  by  this  occasion 
without  stating  some  of  Uie  historical 
eflects  by  which  the  German  Unirer- 
aiiy  system  has  been  attended.  Im- 
partial observers  will  admit  that  Ger- 
many boasts  of  students  who  are  willing 
and  able  to  exert  themselves  in  the 
highest  de^ee  possible.  Their  plod- 
dmg  disposition  has  become  a  standing 
jest  to  some  English  writers,  who  could 
be  foolish  enough  even  for  a  moment 
to  depreciate  the  zeal  and  fervor  of 
those  youthful  and  disinterested  search- 
ers after  truth.  Is  not  the  toilsome 
and  self-dictated,  unwearied  patience 
of  the  German  student,  over  his  mid- 
night lamp,  quite  as  worthy  of  respect 
and  praise  as  the  daily  reading  hours 
of  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  student, 
who  often  works  for  prizes  or  honours, 
under  the  direction  of  his  tutor  ?  And 
who  that  truly  appreciates  learning 
and  science  will  ever  indulge  in  sneer- 
ing at  the  means  and  trouble  by  which 
it  must  be  acquired?  The  German 
Universities  have  no  cause  to  disclaim 
the  epithet  with  which  their  adepts 
are  honoured,  as  long  as  Grerman  Uni- 
▼eraity-men  are  sought  and  respected, 
and  as  long  as  their  writings,  the  fruit 
of  their  plodding  qualities,  are  read 
and  appreciated. 

With  equal  truth  it  may  be  said  of 
the  German  Universities  that  they  pro- 
mote individuality  of  intellect  and  opi- 
nion almost  to  an  excess ;  of  course, 
for  every  one  is  there  led,  nay,  com- 
pelled to  think  and  judge  for  himself, 
and  to  take  nothing  on  trust.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  lately  a  great  many 
learned  novelties  and  doctnnal  schoob 
have  been  hatched  at  the  German  Uni- 
versities. We  do  not  want  to  deny— 
ia  fact  it  would  be  useless — ^that  Ger- 
many b  possessed  of  the  largest 
amount  of  intellectual  fertility.    Its 


Universities  have,  indeed,  put  forth  all 
kinds  of  theories  —  sometimes  useilil, 
but  often  fantastic— in  many  cases  pro- 
found, in  some  revolutionary;  nere 
with  an  air  of  venerable  antaouity, 
there  again  with  the  artificial  hot-house 
forcing  of  modern  wit.  Homoeopathy 
has  come  from  Germany.— mesmerism 
had  its  origin  there— hydropathy  ema- 
nates from  thence ;  rationalism  and 
mysticbm,  too,  have  their  adherents 
there  in  innumerable  shades  and  rami- 
fications. Panthebm  is  maintained  by 
some  philosophers;  scepticism  is  the 
result  of  others'  views,  and  schools 
follow  each  other  there,  thick  and 
quick.  Leibnitz,  Kant,  Fichte,  ScheU 
ling,  Hegel  have  peopled  the  G^man 
Universities  with  their  followers.  Go 
to  a  University,  there  are  not  two 
doctors  in  bw  or  divinity  who  hold  the 
same  opinions ;  and  even  their  lectures 
often  have  a  strong  admixture  of  in- 
dividual views  and  even  polemics :  the 
students,  of  course,  choose  their  party 
too  for  themselves.  Thb  mushroom- 
like fertility  of  doctrines  in  Grermany 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
steady,  undeviating  march  of  intellect 
in  the  learned  circles  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  Dublin  or  London.  At 
the  British  Universities,  doctrines  and 
education  are  infinitely  more  positive 
and  (dike.  All  the  students  receive, 
within  each  College,  one  and  the  same 
kind  of  education ;  they  are  all  taught 
in  the  same  fixed  way,  and  depend  for 
their  opinions  almost  solely  on  the  opi- 
nions of  their  tutors  or  professors, 
who  do  not  much  differfrom  each  other. 
For  this  reason  it  often  appears  to  ob- 
servinff  foreigners  as  if  the  intellects  of 
£n^li&  University-men  were  all  mould- 
ed m  one  and  the  same  national  shape, 
and  stamped  by  the  same  influence; 
nor  can  it  be  astonishing  that  the  au- 
thoritative character  of  English  Uni- 
ventity  education  should  have  this 
effect.  Compare  with  them  an  adept 
from  a  German  University,  and  you 
will  find  him  usually  swayed  by  a  rest- 
less and  independent,  nay,  frantic  de- 
sire of  research  and  of  theorising  on 
hb  own  account.  There  b,  undoubt- 
edly, much  danger  as  well  as  somo 
good  with  either  of  these  two  different 
tendencies,  which  it  is  not  our  business 
here  to  discuss.  But  we  may,  without 
great  fear  of  erring,  set  it  down  as  a 
tact,  that  the  German  University  sys- 
tem, devoid  as  it  is  of  the  principle  of 
authority,  has  gained  in  mtellectoa^ 
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feiHilily,  ia  the  quick  gnmth  of  scienooy 
in  production  of  indiyidaal  yiews^ 
whereas  it  has,  at  the  same  tirocj  lost 
in  steadiness  and  concentration  of  aitn, 
and  in  unity  and  Brmness  of  doctrine, 
whieh  have  their  own  particular  good, 
not  in  science,  but  in  moral  and  political 
views,  and  may  rather  be  said  to  belong 
to  the  properties  of  English  education. 

We  trust  thnt  the  mode  of  instnic* 
tion  usual  at  the  German  Universitice 
is  so  far  sufficiently  characterised  in 
its  main  features.  It  embraces,  as  we 
have  stated,  four  distinct  branches  of 
science  —  divinity,  law,  medicine,  and 
philosophy  (that  is,  classics,  natural 
sciences  and  history)  ;  four  deans  an4 
one  rector  are  annually  chosen  by  and 
from  among  the  regular  professors,  to 
represent  these  four  learned  faculties^ 
sa  they  are  denominated.  I'hese  five 
men  constitute  the  University  Senste^ 
who  hardly  ever  interfere  with  the  stu-' 
dents,  over  whom  they  have  only  a  no« 
ninal  control,  except  in  coming  and 
leaving,  at  their  matrioulation,  and  al 
their  asking  for  a  testimonial  or  a  de« 
gree.  They  preside,  together  with  the 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  professors, 
at  public  occasions  ami  festivities,  in. 
vested  with  richly. decorated  velvet 
robes.  Connected  with  the  Senate  ie 
also  an  University  Judge,  before  whom 
students  may  be  taken  who  incur  debts, 
or  have  bcnen  found  out  duelling,  or 
have  committed  themselves  politically. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  the 
above  division  into  four  faculties  impliea 
a  orofessional  character  which  does  not 
belong  to  the  British  Universities. 
Every  German  student  decides  before 
bis  matriculation  which  profession  and 
which  class  he  will  join.     The  whole 

Slan  of  his  studies  and  the  choice  of 
is  lectures  will  depend  upon  this 
decision.  A  medical  student  will  hear 
lectures  on  anatorav,  physiology, 
chemistry  and  phrenology;  a  lawyer 
will  attend  prelections  on  civ)],  crimi* 
nalj  and  common  law,  or  the  ancient 
and  modem  codes;  the  divinity  stn. 
dent  will  frequent  exegetical  lectures, 
learn  Hebrew,  read  the  fathers,  hear 
lectures  on  church  history,  ethics  and 
the  dogmas  of  the  Christian  faith; 
whilst  tne  classieil  student,  according 
to  his  particular  intentions,  will  be 
present  at  interpretations  of  Horace, 
Findar,  Plato,  and  Sophocles,  or  else 
hear  some  historian,  geographer,  tan^ 
thematictan,  or  astronomer.  Thu« 
each  student^  though  fully  at  liberty 


to  hear  and  learn  what  he  likes,  will 
generall)^  choose  but  such  lectures  af 
mil  in  with  his  pariioular  professioB* 
and  the  different  halls  of  a  GermaR 
University  are  usually  filled  but  by  oae 
of  the  four  classes  of  students.  Ther« 
are  butT  few  lectures  of  common  and 
general  interest,  such  as  logic,  meta* 
physics,  and  those  on  all  general  to>. 
pics,  historical,  or  philosophical;  the 
great  stock  and  majority  of  iectum 
are  altogether  addressed  by  profes- 
sional  men  to  nrofessional  adepts.  la 
this  respect  the  British  Universitiee 
form  a  wide  contrast  with  those  of 
Germany,  and  the  Continental  High 
Schools  in  general.  British  students 
receive  within  their  colleges  all  one- 
and  the  same  kind  of  education,  and 
no  regard  is  P*id  to  way  individual 
profession.  Their  object  is  said  to  be 
general  knowledge,  and  not  profes. 
sional  knowledge,  and  for  law  and  me* 
dical  science,  as  well  as  all  more  prac- 
tical pursuits  of  any  kind  whatever* 
little  or  no  preparation  is  made,  except 
in  establishments  independent  of  the 
Universities  themselves.  It  is  cer« 
tainly  not  the  design  of  the  Universitiee 
to  form  mure  businessmen;  but  it  may 
be  hardly  advisable  to  defer  the  ap« 
prentioeship  for  the  learned  professiona 
too  long.  Universities  snould  not 
merely  be  considered  as  intended  to 
turn  out  gentlemen,  or  to  delegate  m 
multitude  of  scientifio  drones,  or  ta 
create  a  number  of  young  Grecians^ 
with  a  great  amount  of  general  taste 
and  little  practical  skill.  The  country 
derives  no  use  from  general  philosophy 
and  universal  information,  its  wapta 
are  of  a  more  imperative  and  indivi* 
dual  nature.  It  requires  men  fit  for 
the  higher  branchesofadministration«-« 
men  qualified  to  preach  the  Gospel,  to 
guard  its  laws,  to  cure  the  sick,  or  to 
instruct  the  rising  generations.  If  the 
Universities  were  either  too  haughty 
or  too  shortsighted  to  attend  to  the 
actual  requirements  of  the  country^ 
they  would  earn  little  gratitude  from  • 
people  for  whom  they  did  not  provide* 
and  from  pupils  whom  they  lefl  unfit 
for  their  vocation.  General  know, 
ledge  b  the  province  of  elementary 
schools  and  preparatory  colleges;  in 
Germany  it  is  the  professed  aim  of  th« 
gymnasia.  But  it  is  both  natural  and 
indispensable  that  education,  in  ite 
final  and  most  advanced  etagOi  should 
become  professional^  or  else  Universi^i 
ties  can  never  be  seriously  said  to  pre* 
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wyre  fomg  men  for  die  higher  and 
letnied  branches  of  socieijr. 

We  will  add  here  a  few  words  onUni. 
versity  degrees  and  examinaUons.  It 
will  be  nnderslood  from  the  preceding 
explanations  that  the  German  UniTer- 
sities  do  not  examine  their  students  at 
alL  As  they  do  not  engage  themselves 
to  teaeh  practically,  and  decline  every 
direct  responsibiliry  for  the  actual  inu 
provements  of  their  scholars,  they  have 
no  occasion  to  examine  any  student  on 
the  use  be  has  niade  of  his  tame  and  of 
the  University  lectures.  No  prizes  are 
awardedy  no  indaceroents  for  industry 
held  ont.  It  is  true  that  each  faculty 
annually  proposes  one  prize-question  ; 
■ad  that  students  of  moderate  means 
iD*y»  upon  applying  and  ^ving  some 
teat  of  industry,  often  receive  presents 
from  the  assisting-funds  of  the  Univer* 
sity  or  the  Government ;  but  these  soli- 
tary and  exceptional  cases  are  by  their 
BAtore  and  extent  without  effect  or  inu 
portausee  for  the  mass  of  students. 
rbeir  industry  is  not  stimulated  by 
love  of  gain  or  love  of  honour.  There 
ia  no  list  of  wranglers  or  classmen  in« 
Tittng  the  academician  to  labour;  no 
iear  of  being  plucked,  to  hinder  him 
from  being  as  lazy  as  be  likest  The 
indostry  of  the  German  student  is  un« 
selfish  and  disinterested ;  he  works  for 
bis  own  good  and  for  the  love  of 
science,  and  not  from  ambition  or 
wantri  We  do  not  think  that  his  as* 
siduity  would  in  general  be  increased, 
and  we  &el  confident  it  would  not  be 
ennobled,  if  the  somewhat  mercenary 
system  into  which— to  German  eyes  at 
least— the  English  universities  seem  to 
have  fidlen,  was  subtfituted  for  the 
German  system.  When  a  student 
leaves  his  university,  he  receives  a  tes- 
timonial whereon  the  lectures  which 
be  has  paid  for  and  attended  are  men* 
tioned,  from  half.year  to  half-year  ; 
each  professor  usually  is  requested  to 
witness  his  attendance  by  some  little 
epithet,  asBesucht,  fleissig  be8ucht,eto« 
Beyond  this  a  Univernty  does  not  go. 
Thie  only  case  where  examinations  take 
place  is  when  application  is  made  for  a 
degree.  Any  person  may  get  a  degree 
from  a  Grerman  Unirersit^,  if  be  can 
pass  the  rer|ttisite  examination,  and 
send  in  a  ]Mrinted  essay,  with  other  tes- 
timonials to  prove  his  capacity.  The 
eandidate,  who  may  be  from  any  couiw 
try  or  school,  has  only  to  pay  the  fees, 
gel  his  CMay  acknowledged  as  satiafiio. 


tory,  and  then  present  himself  for  the 
oral  examination,  which  is  conducted 
by  ordinary  professors  of  theUniversity, 
whom  the  candidate  may  choose  for 
himself. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  the  exami- 
nation for  a  degree  of  Doctor  et  Ma- 
gister,  or  Doctor  of  Medicine,  was 
given  away  to  undeserving  persons  at 
any  of  the  Prussian  and  most  of  the 
larger  German  Universities.  It  is  true 
that,  of  late,  some  of  the  obscurer 
Universities  have  established  quite  a 
traffic  with  diplomas,  and  have  granted 
them  to  foreigners,  without  requiring 
any  oral  examination,  merely  on  pay- 
ing their  fees,  and  sending  some  essay, 
with  other  testimonials.  This  has 
brought  academical  degrees  into  dis- 
repute in  Germany  as  well  as  abroad  ; 
but,  as  the  other  Universities  did  not 
fiiil  to  complain  of  the  said  abuse  at 
the  Diet  at  Frankfort,  and  took  other 
efiectual  steps  in  order  to  compel  the  go- 
vernments of  the  lesser  German  States 
to  check  it,  a  more  scrupulous  mode 
of  examining  has  been  enforced,  and 
is  conscientiously  observed  in  Prussia. 

Degrees  are  merely  ornamental; 
they  give  a  title  or  public  character, 
but  are  no  legal  test  of  capacity.  Now, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  fitness  of 
younff  men  for  office,  either  for  the 
church,  or  the  bar,  or  the  gymnasia! 
or  academical  chair,  or  for  surgical 
practice,  it  appears  a  public  test  is  re- 
quisite. But  the  Universities  could, 
according  to  their  design  and  nature, 
not  meddle  with  it.  The  necessary 
examinations,  therefore,  are  conducted 
by  commissions  appointed  by  Govern- 
ment to  examine  young  divines,  scho- 
lars, lawyers,  and  surgeons,  before  they 
are  permitted  to  hold  office.  Here, 
of  course,  difference  of  skill  among 
the  candidates  is  a  matter  of  the 
highest  importance;  and  the  result  of 
these  examinations  usually  decides  the 
actual  improvements  of  the  student^ 
as  well  as  his  future  prospects.  These 
examinations  are,  therefore,  the  final 
aim  and  conclusion  of  the  student's, 
effort,  who  passes  them  sometimes  im- 
mediately,  sometimes  from  one  to  five 
years  after  his  Uiiiversity-triennium. 
Hie  Rhodus,  hie  salta  1  hereafter  will 
be  all  plain  sailing. 

The  British  Universities  are  inde-> 
pendent  corporations,  but  those  of 
Grermany  are  in  a  great  measure  de. 
pendent  on  the  governments.    It  was 
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the  prinods  who  fonnded  and  endowed 
them,  and  it  is  the  princes  too  who 
can*  if  ther  chooae»  keep  them  in  con- 
stant check.  Thereforet  the  German 
Universities  are  often  degraded  into  a 
kind  of  political  en{;ines,  which  the 
minister  of  public  instruction  must 
work*  accordmg  to  the  wind  of  the 
court  or  the  immediate  inspiration  of 
the  sovereign.  Science  ought,  by  its 
nature*  to  be  independent ;  and  as  the 
censorship  of  an  overruling  power  must 
needs  tend  to  fetter  and  degrade  its 
representatives*  we  will  trust  in  a  fu. 
ture  generation,  and  an  age  yet  to 
come*  when  the  German  Universities 
may  be  emancipated  from  the  interfe. 
rence  of  their  governments.  Hitherto 
oppressive  measures  have  only  now 
and  then  been  carried  into  effect*  and 
an  appearance  of  autonomy  has  been 
left  to  the  Universities  of  the  Protestant 
and  northern  states*  though  less  so  in 
Austria.  Every  person  can  become 
a  lecturer  upon  proving  his  ability  be- 
fore  the  existing  professors;  but  his 
promotion  and  salary  depend  on  the 
intentions  of  government*  and  the  sup- 
port of  his  colleagues.  If  he  can  meet 
with  an  audience*  if  he  attracts  the 
students  by  his  lectures,  he  cannot  well 
be  refused  a  professorship  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  German  Univer- 
sities boast  of  the  principle  of  universal 
admissibility  both  for  those  who  want 
to  teach  and  for  those  who  want  to 
learn.  No  creed  or  birUiplace  disables 
a  person  who  can  prove  his  capacity* 
from  becoming  either  a  lecturer  or  a 
student  on  whatever  subject  he  pleases. 
There  are  no  sectarian  or  religious 
disabilities  at  any  Grerman  University ; 
in  this  respect  thepr  differ  widdy 
from  the  older  British  Universities, 
Thus  you  may  find  at  any  German 
University  Lutherans*  Calvinists*  Ro- 
man Catholics*  Jews*  foreigners  from 
Greece*  Rnssia*  England*  and  Ameri- 
ca* Sweden  and  Norway*  SwitzerUnd, 
Hungary*  and  Poland,*  &c.*  amongst 
the  students.  Nor  are  the  profes- 
sors all  of  the  same  creed*  except  in 
faculties  of  divinity*  which,  by  their 
nature*  present  entire  uniformity  of 
confession.  Some  Universities  contain 
two  faculties  of  divinity*  one  for  Roman 
Catholics  and  another  for  Protestants. 
This  order  of  things  is  perfectly  com- 
patible  with  the  German  system  of 
non-tnterferenoe  in  delivering  and  re- 
oeiTiag  knowledge ;  whereas  it  can*  of 


oonrse*  never  be  made  to  agree  with 
the  present  English  system.  The  Ger- 
man High  Schools  profess  to  teach  all 
to  all*  and  consequently  know  of  no 
creed ;  but  as  true  scientific  bodies* 
they  admit  argument  as  the  only  proof 
of  truth*  and  do  not  shut  the  mouth  of 
all  other  confessions*  in  order  that  one 
privile^^  doctrine  may  claim  the  bat« 
tie-field  undisputed.  . 

The  German  prinoes  and  ministries 
are  more  inclined  to  interfere  with  the 
political  than  with  the  religious  opi- 
nions of  the  people.  They  have  in 
some  eases  deposed*  or  not  promoted* 
such  professors  or  lecturers  as  had  o£^ 
fered  to  their  measures  an  unpalatable 
resistance.  Some  time  ago  the  Kin|( 
of  Hanover  put  in  force  a  new  constbi 
tution  in  his  dominions.  He  required 
all  the  higher  officers  of  his  State  to 
swear  allegiance  to  the  new  laws.  But 
seven  proiessors  ofGottingen  refused 
doing  so*  and  published  a  protest 
against  the  proceedings  of  Government. 
Some  eminent  lawyers  and  scholars 
were  amon^  them*  such  as  the  two 
brothers  Gnmm*  Gervinus*  and  Dahl- 
mann.  They  were  all  deprived  of  their 
chairs  in  one  decree.  But  this  mea- 
sure only  tended  to  ruin  the  University. 
For  one  morning  some  hundred  stn* 
dents  led  the  seven  victims  in  triumph 
out  of  the  town,  shook  the  dust  oS 
their  feet  at  the  gates  ofGottingen, 
and  went  into  exile  with  their  seven 
professors.  The  acclamations  of  all 
Germany  were  so  loud*  and  the  r^>u- 
tation  of  the  professors  rose  so  hig^ 
that  they  got  all  of  them  other  dbSan 
at  other  TJniversities,  and  thus  drew 
the  majority  of  the  Gottingen  students 
with  them  into  other  States.  Sudiu 
like  demonstrations  of  liberal  sympa- 
thies have  at  all  times  beenfreduent  in 
Germany,  and  the  prinees  well  know 
that  every  oppressive  measure  they 
may  adopt  is  sure  to  be  counteracted  by 
the  independent  and  turbulent  spirit  of 
the  students. 

.  We  cannot  here  give  a  full  aocoont 
of  the  true  prevailing  features  of  Ger- 
man University  life-— a  topic  which  has 
certainly  its  peculiar  attractions*  part- 
ly  for  the  singularity  of  the  facts  to  be 
described*  partly  for  the  difficulty  of 
a  correct  and  impartial  appreciation  of 
their  ultimate  import.  Some  English 
travellers,  such  as  Russell,  Laing,  Tal- 
£ourd*  and  others*  have  spoken  of 
German  stud^ts  in  terms  little  flat- 
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tering,  and  tlie  impresrion  which  thejf 
leave  on  readers  of  their  acconnts  id 
that  they  are  a  irild,  lawless,  dronkerii 
fighting,  and  hectoring  class,  of  little 

gntlemanly  bearing,  and  of  savage 
bits  and  dispositions.  A  more  cha- 
fitable  and  thoroughly  Grerman-tinc- 
tored  acooant  of  German  student  life 
lias  been  given  by  William  Howitt, 
who  lived  some  years  amongst  them, 
and  appears  to  have  availed  himeelf  cf 
the  excellent  Grerman  authorities  he 
had  occasion  to  meet  with.  It  would 
be  useless  to  deny  that  the  customs  of 
drinking  and  dueUfighting  are  some  of 
the  dark  sides  of  the  German  universi. 
ties,  and  we  can  only  wish  that,  fast 
disappearing  as  they  are,  they  may 
soon  quite  cease  to  disgrace  those  es- 
tablishments.  It  is  uniust,  however. 
In  criticising  a  class  of  men,  to  turn 
one's  eyes  merely  at  one  or  two  topics, 
and  we  ought  rather  to  attempt  to 
fansk  a  more  general  estimation  of  their 
merits  and  pervading  tone. 

It  is  true,  the  life  of  a  German  stu- 
dent  is  one  of  enjoyment  as  well  as  of 
study.  They  hear  their  lectures,  and 
ponder  over  them  at  home  ;  they  read 
nooks  on  the  objects  and  questions 
that  interest  them  most ;  they  consult 
their  professors ;  they  form  little  clubs 
or  societies  for  discussions,  and  stoutly 
maintain  their  individual  opinions 
against  their  professors  or  against 
each  other.  But  these  pursuits  are 
not  the  only  thing  that  occupies  their 
minds.  Tenth  claims  its  rights ;  and 
as  the  German  student  is  free  of  super- 
intendence  on  every  side,  he  allows 
fair  play  to  his  favourite  propensities. 
It  cannot  be  astonishing  that  their  ex- 
aAierant  spirits  should  have  a  peculiar 
national  turn  which  does  not  coincide 
with  the  habits  of  students  of  other 
countries.  A  German  student  does 
not  feather  his  oar  in  a  university-boat 
on  regatta-day ;  he  docs  not  kick  the 
foot-ball  on  barker's  piece;  he  does 
not  skilfully  take  the  balls  at  a  cricket- 
match.  These  gentle  pastimes  would 
not  satisfy  his  Iwlder  and  noisier  dis- 
position. His  thoughts  are  more  ex- 
citable and  somewhat  enthusiastic. 
His  manners  are  more  cordial  and 
unreserved.  His  appearance  and  de- 
meanour are  less  aristocratic.  Yet  be 
IS  well-bred,  and  spirited,  and  high, 
minded ;  he  is  frank  and  open ;  a 
faithfol  friend,  and  an  eccentric  lover 
of  his  fatherland.  He  is  a  sworn 
enemy  to  all  falsehood  and  all  deceit. 

VOL.   ZLVI.— MO.   CCLXXI. 


Peculiar  notions  of  honour,  and  a  deep 
love  of  independence  and  liberty,  be- 
long to  his  most  deep-rooted  principles. 
Song  and  music,  social  parties,  conviw 
vial  fetes,  a  martial,  undaunted  spirit, 
and  excitement  of  the  patriotic  feelings, 
throw  over  his  life  an  enchantment 
which  gilds  it  yet  in  all  his  later  recol- 
lections. 

Each  student  lives  in  apartments 
hired  at  some  townsman's  house,  ac- 
cording to  his  choice  and  particular 
requirements.  ^  From  thence  he  resorts 
to  the  University  only  for  three  or  four 
hours  daily,  to  attend  lectures.  The 
rest  of  his  time  is  either  spent  at  home 
in  reading,  or  else  with  his  com- 
rades. The  absence  of  a  link  of  union 
among  the  members  of  German  uni- 
versities,  has  compelled  the  students 
almost  everywhere  to  form  certain 
clubs  or  clans,  the  sole  object  of  which 
is  to  enjoy  themselves  together,  after 
true  students'  fashion.  These  frater- 
nities wear  their  own  peculiar  colours 
on  their  caps,  flags,  and  breastbands ; 
they  are  organised  with  seniors,  pre<« 
sidents,  articles  of  comment  or  stu- 
dents* usage,  and  meet  at  their  partis* 
cular  inns  and  on  especial  days  of 
every  week.  There  you  may  see  them, 
sitting  together  around  two  oblong 
tables,  before  their  beer  or  wine-sol^ 
lets,  drinking  and  singing  till  late  into 
the  night,  and  oflen  hidden  in  thick 
clouds  of  tobacco- smoke.  They  will 
discuss  the  duels  that  have  been  fought 
lately,  or  are  going  to  be  fought ;  they 
will  scheme  some  joke  upon  a  sordid 
Philistine  or  landlord ;  they  will  agree 
to  bring  a  serenade  to  their  favourito 
professor;  they  make  their  political 
speeches  on  tne  prospects  of  their 
fatherland,  and  the  whims  of  its 
princes ;  they  drink  and  sing,  and  sing 
and  drink,  whilst  wit  and  sarcasm^ 
pun  and  taunt,  fly  across  the  room  in 
quick  succession,  and  all  is  dissolved 
in  infinite  laughter  and  merriment. 

Many  of  the  students  are  fond  of 
gymnastics,  or  Tumen.  They  spend 
accordingly  much  of  their  time  upon 
excursions  and  exercises  for  that  pur. 
pose,  and  form  associations  which  are 
called  T^mer-Vereine. 

But  by  far  the  majority  of  BurMchen 
delight  in  fencing  and  the  practice  of 
arms.  This  would  certainly  be  very 
harmless  and  praiseworthy,  if  it  did 
not  induce  them  to  try  their  swords 
and  rapiers  in  actual  contest  upon  eauU 
other.    But  such  is  still  the  case  ti»  .i 
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mat  extent  at  almost  all  the  Gennan 
Universities,  and  especially  among  the 
members  of  the  above-mentioned  fra- 
ternities. The  facility  with  which 
some  German  students  come  from  a 
pugnacious  disposition  to  offensive 
words,  and  from  oflences  to  challen- 
ges, will  always  appear  equally  extra- 
ordinary and  lamentable  to  an  observer. 
There  are  amongst  them  a  number  of 
Iraggndocios,  eager  to  test  their  skill 
and  the  metal  of  their  swords,  and  glad 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  any  one  to 
whom  they  are  just  in  the  humour  for 
addrcFsing  their  pert  provocations.  It 
is  to  this  spirit  tbat  most  duels  must 
be  traced  ;  and  they  have  not  always 
evert  the  excuse  of  personal  antipathy. 
Or  difference  of  opinion,  or  a  previous 
quarrel,  or  a  miscarried  joke,  or  some 
public  or  private  insult  that  might  have 
set  the  parties  at  war.  For  a  few 
hasty  words,  satisfaction  with  arms  is 
desired  and  promised;  cards  are  ex« 
changed^  seconds  chosen,  the  cartel 
solemnly  declared,  and  time,  place, 
and  weapon  agreed  upon.  After  a 
delay  of  some  days  or  weeks,  which 
are  conscientiously  made  use  of  for 
practising  at  the  noble  art,  the  parties 
repair,  early  on  the  appointed  morn- 
ing, with  their  friends,  to  the  place 
of  rendezvous,  on  some  neighbouring 
heath.  An  umpire  and  a  medical  stu- 
dent must  always  be  prei^ent.  Arrived 
on  the  ground,  they  fix  the  spot  and  dis- 
tance f<)r  the  fight,  mark  the  mensura 
or  circles  within  which  the  combatants 
must  keep,  strip  the  upper  part  of  their 
body,  and,  after  close  examination  of 
the  weapons,  the  sanguinary  contest 
begins.  The  umpire  holds  his  rapier 
steadfastly  between  them,  in  order 
to  stop  them  at  the  first  wound  that  is 
inflicted,  and  to  prevent  foul  play. 
Thus  the  two  antagonists  may  stand, 
parrying  and  returning  each  other's 
thrusts  for  some  minutes,  until  at 
length  their  vigour  relaxes.  Now 
comes  the  moment  for  the  decisive 
blow.  The  contest  becomes  more  des- 
perate, and  the  swords  glance  almost 
invisibly,  whilst  the  shouting  of  the 
anxious  friends  mingles  with  the  rapid 
clash  of  the  rapiers.  Suddenly  the 
umpire  shouts — Sitzt,  one  of  the  two 
is  hit ;  blood  has  been  drawn  and  the 
duel  is  over.  And,  whilst  the  medical 
student  advances  to  attend  to  the 
wound,  the  umpire  summons  the  two 
antagonists  to  shake  hands  and  to  pro- 
mise that  they  will  consider  the  offence 


as  forgotten  and  as  expiated*  and  that 
they  will  neither  bear  one  another  any 
grudge  from  it,  nor  allow  any  infor- 
mation of  the  occurrence  to  spread. 
This  is  vowed,  as  throughout  trans- 
actions of  this  nature  a  certain  chival- 
rous air  and  appearance  of  good  grace 
is  preserved.  Thus  the  mischief  which 
duels  cause  consists  fortunately  in  little 
beyond  disfiguring  the  face  by  sword- 
cuts,  as  lives  are  but  seldom  or  never 
set  at  stake.  Yet  we  have  no  desire 
of  cloaking  the  savage  and  barbarous 
nature  of  a  custom  which  is  so  utterly 
repugnant  to  all  the  humane  feelings. 
I'he  governments  and  college  authori- 
ties have  long  since  proscribed  and  for- 
bidden duelling;  but  of  late  even  the 
students  of  Berlin,  Bonn,  and  Bres- 
lau  have  themselves  made  efforts  to 
prevent  and  eradicate  them  entirely,  by 
the  erection  of  a  students*  jury  (Enren- 

ferichte),  before  which  quarrels  may 
e  settled  peacefully. 
The  students*  at^sociations  have  al- 
ways been  suspected,  and  repeatedly 
dissolved  by  the  governments ;  for 
these  self-constituted  clubs  continually 
fostered  a  feeling  of  political  dissatis- 
faction, and  were  sometimes  decried  as 
the  haunts  and  refuge  of  secret  con- 
spiracies.  It  was  under  similar  pre- 
tences that  the  general  Burschensnaft 
was  dissolved,  after  the  murder  of 
Kotzebue  by  a  young  enthusiast  of  the 
name  of  Siiud. 

The  principal  reason,  however,  why 
the  ancient  student-associations  arc 
dying  away,  is  not  so  much  the  order 
of  the  authorities,  but  is  due  to  the 
existence  of  a  strong  feeling  against 
them  amongst  the  majority  of  the 
present  German  academicians.  The 
traditional  Burschen- Comment,  with 
all  its  rude  and  ludicrous  appendages, 
begins  to  fall  into  utter  disrespect,  and 
is  looked  upon  as  antiquated,  useless 
rubbish,  or  as  toys  for  insipid  fresh- 
men. The  actual  generation  of  Bur- 
schen is  a  more  refined  class  of  men ; 
they  have  exchanged  the  gauntlet  for 
a  pair  of  kids,  the  cap  of  the  corps 
(or  association)  for  a  common  chapeau, 
the  sword  or  rapier  for  a  riding-whip 
or  a  walking-sticK  ;  and  it  has  almost 
ceased  to  be  considered  as  a  merit  to 

E revoke  duels,  to  besot  oneself  with 
eer,  wine,  and  tobacco;  or  to  go 
swaggering  along  the  street  with  a 
professed  view  to  annov  each  Philistinet 
beadle,  or  night-guard,  who  may  come 
in  their  way.    The  old  customs  are 
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onlj  practised  on  the  sly,  and  are  care- 
fully  hidden  from  tiie  eyes  of  the  world, 
instead  of  parading  in  public  as  for- 
meriy  ;  even  the  old  slang  is  hardly 
ever  used  or  referred  to,  without  pro- 
voking a  smile  on  every  countenance. 
Kor  is  it  likely  that  the  sober,  reflect, 
in^,  and  assiduous  nature  of  the  Ger- 
Dian  students  should  make  no  reaction 
against  the  crude  and  boisterous  tone  of 
some  of  their  comrades.  It  is  in  general 
bat  the  snuiUer  Universities  which  take 
delight  in  them,  in  onler  to  bring  some 
change  into  the  uniformity  of  conti* 
nual  study  in  their  rural  towns.  In 
Berlin  and  Vienna  little  of  the  old 
students'  habits  is  to  be  met  with. 

The  predominating  spirit  of  the 
lai^er  German  Universities  bears  of 
late  reference  rather  to  the  political 
straggles  of  the  country.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  business  of  young  men, 
nor  of  learned  schools,  to  fight  the 
battles  of  their  fatherland,  nor  to  dis- 
cass  what  laws  and  constitution  they 
will  establish.  But  it  was  to  be  ex. 
pected  that  the  Universities,  which 
Qold  in  Germany  such  a  pre-eminent 
rank,  should  have  also  taken  a  leading 
part  in  the  present  aspirations  of  Ger- 
many after  constitutional  liberty.  The 
academicians  of  Vienna  and  Berlin 
have  made  themselves  the  avowed 
champions  of  popular  reform  ;  and  if 
freedom  has  yet  hardly  begun  to  shed 
her  beneficent  lustre  over  the  middle 
of  Europe,  it  is  certainly  not  owing  to 
a  lack  of  patriotism  and  enthusiasm 
among  the  youth  of  the  German  high 
schools.  The  force  and  generality  of 
the  liberal  sympathies  among  them  is 
the  most  evident  proof  that,  in  the 
following  decennium,  when  the  gene- 
ration of  young  men  who  frequented 
those  schools  in  1848  and  1849,  will 
have  succeeded  to  the  offices  and  ad- 
ministration  of  the  German  States, 
that  country  must,  by  internal  neces- 
^ty,  give  way  to  the  demands  for  li- 
berty.  It  is'  sincerely  to  be  wished 
that  Heaven  may  grant  to  Germany  a 
peaceful  and  steady  solution  of  her  in- 
ternal difficulties,  and  that  her  Univer* 
sities  may  unite  moderation  with  firm- 
ne.49,  in  the  open  and  untiring  pursuit 
of  free  institutions. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  useful  to 


recapitulate  the  main  outlines  of  the 
picture,  so  as  to  leave  a  distincter  im- 
pression of  them  as  a  whole.  The 
German  Universities,  which  have  many 
defects  among  much  that  is  good,  bear 
distinct  traces  and  marks  of  the  soil 
on  which  they  are  planted.  They 
stand  under  tne  control  of  more  or 
less  arbitrary  governments,  and  are  to 
them  the  instruments  for  educating  a 
supply  of  officers  and  professional 
employes,  which  those  bureaucratical 
States  reqiiire  in  order  to  be  governed. 
But  the  universities  fulfil  their  task 
not  in  a  little  or  slavish  manner.  As 
pre-eminently  national  institutions, 
they  uphold  the  principle  of  univer- 
sal admissibility,  and  exclude  no 
doctrine,  no  creed  or  nationality 
from  teaching  or  learning  among 
them.  They  pursue  an  independent 
system  of  instrution  which  scorns  any 
but  scientific  authority ;  they  omit  all 
mercenary  means  of  stimulation,  and 
expect  their  adepts  to  cultivate  science 
purely  for  its  own  sake.  They  have 
sacrificed  all  the  practical  business  of 
education,  because  superintendence  is 
thought  at  once  contrary  to  their  con- 
stitution, and  unsuitable  to  their  stu- 
dents, who  are  expected  to  educate 
themselves.  Assiduity  and  enthusi- 
asm form  the  leading  features  of  the 
youth  who  frequent  them,  and  which, 
m  spite  of  some  habitfual  excrescences, 
are  still  found  amongst  them;  they 
yield  to  Germany  and  to  Europe  a 
number  of  profound  scholars,  divines, 
and  philosophers,  who  unite  a  close- 
looking,  microscopic  understanding 
with  a  wide  and  gigantic  grasp  of  in- 
tellect. Situated  in  the  heart  and 
centre  of  Europe,  visited  by  strangers 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  the 
German  Universities  have  acquired  a 
far-spreading  influence  on  the  world  of 
letters,  both  by  their  position,  and  by 
the  nature  of  their  intellectual  stores. 
They  stand  as  the  strongholds  of  mo- 
dem European  intelligence,  and  form 
the  safest  and  firmest  anchors  of  ge- 
neral civilisation  and  knowledge.  May 
they  remain  true  to  their  trust,  may 
they  prosper  and  flourish,  and  never 
cease  to  infuse  wisdom  and  learning 
into  the  generations  that  annually  ga- 
ther around  them ! 
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AXJIEiaCO  PORBO;   A  TALE  OF   THE  KILAKE8E  B3STOLUTION  OV   1848. 

BY  ilir  OVVIGBR  or  TBI  SABDIITXAII  ftBRTIOB. 

CHAPTER  I. — THE  FIRffT  niPUUB. 

**  Weep  en,  weep  on — jtm  lam  it  paet« 

Yoiir  dream*  of  pride  are  o'er ; 
The  fatal  chain  la  roimd  yoa  eait. 
And  jou  era  men  no  more.*'— MOOBB. 


Italy!  what  a  thousand  associations 
does  not  thy  name  recal  ?  Vases  filled 
with  flowers  of  beauty  strew  the  path 
of  childhood^  offering  to  the  memory 
of  the  exile*  pain  and  joy,  sorrow  and 
loTe>  all  blended  together  in  links 
never  to  be  forgotten  1  In  thee  the  poor 
exile,  castbg  nis  longing  glance  from 
afar,  beholds  his  country  —  his  heart's 
centre — his  beam  of  future  happiness ; 
and  thy  name  cannot  be  uttered  b^ 
the  stranger  without  recalling  (how  vi. 
vidlyl)  the  suflferings  and  struggles 
untold,  he  has  risked,  and  is  still 
willing  to  risk,  for  thy  redemption. 
Thy  glories  of  past  days,  when  proud 
of  thy  might,  and  the  love  of  thy  sons, 
thou  stoodest  forth  the  mighty  mistress 
of  the  world,  the  protectress  of  thy 
weaker  neighbour,  and  the  arbitress 
of  all  around  thee — ^Those  glories  are 
still  enwrapt  within  our  minds  —  still 
cherished  within  our  hearts*  core,  and 
tend,  while  raising  our  pride,  but  to 
call  forth  our  emulation  to  rival  and 
excel  thy  antiquity.  Even  in  thy 
fallen  greatness  there  is  a  nameless 
charm  to  ua  surpassingly  beautiful ;  for 
not  a  monument  can  the  eye  gaze 
upon,  not  a  tesselated  tower  deck 
thy  horizon,  but  each  speaks  of  it<8 
legends— of  its  heroes,  once  treading 
there — of  the  perishable  of  all  around. 
History,  as  if  in  pity  to  roan's  weak, 
ness,  embalms  his  future  greatness, 
and  leaves  behind  a  record  for  future 
ages  to  emulate  the  virtues  and  avoid 
the  guilt. 

Our  tale  opens  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1847.  Autumn  had  laid  his 
brown  hand  on  the  face  of  nature,  scat- 
tering with  impunity  the  green  verdure, 
and  leaving  behind,  on  every  side, 
sad  memorials  of  the  approach  of 
stern  winter.  But  with  it  there  still 
lingered  a  beauty  and  fascination,  nei- 
ther season  nor  the  destruction  of  time 
Gould  possibly  erase,  and  which  has 
^iven  to  that  fairy  clime  the  proud 
Utle  of  the  Garden  of  Europe.    In  the 


distance  was  seen  the  city  of  Fadua 
the  learned,  the  birth-place  of  the  im- 
mortiil  Livy,  on  whose  gorgeous  build, 
ings  glittered  the  last  rays  of  the  setting 
sun.  Around,  stretching  far  and  wide» 
la^  the  fair  plains  of  Lombardy,  decked 
with  its  vineyards,  its  hills,  and  its  rivu- 
lets, which,  meandering  through  wood, 
and  dale,  and  field,  presenting  to  the 
eaze  beauties  scarcely  to  be  described. 
Here  and  there,  dotting  the  distant 
landscape,  rose  the  country  dwelling 
of  some  signer,  from  whose  gardens 
numerous  plants  and  flowers  yet  shed 
their  odour  around ;  whilst  from  tree 
to  tree  was  heard  the  plaintive  warble 
of  the  bird,  as  if  lamenting  the  depar- 
ture of  summer. 

It  was  on  such  an  evening  as  this* 
along  a  road  leading  to  PmIua  was 
seen  a  carriage,  led  by  two  weary 
horses,  toiling  up  a  steep  and  difficult 
hill.  A  little  before  it,  arrayed  in 
travelling  dress,  were  two  persona 
walking  quietly  along,  seemingly  the 
owners  of  the  carriage  which  slowly 
followed  them,  carefully  conducted 
hy  a  postilion  and  a  servant  in  livery. 
Disliking  both  postilions  and  lackeys 
from  some  uncontrollable  recollec- 
tion of  having  suflered  at  their  hands, 
we  shall  pass  over  them,  to  observe 
more  attentively  the  appearance  of 
their  masters. 

Both  of  the  persons  whom  we 
have  first  mentioned  were  evidently, 
from  their  dress  and  looks,  par- 
ties belonging  to  the  best  grade  of 
society.  Both  of  them  were  young ; 
yet  it  could  be  easily  seen  there  was 
a  diflercnoe  of  some  eight  or  ten  years 
in  their  respective  ages.  The  elder 
of  the  two  was  a  roan  of  about  twenty- 
seven  or  thirty  years  of  ace,  of  a  mid- 
dle stature,  with  fine,  bold  and  power- 
ful features.  His  countenance  told  that 
with  him  to  resolve  was  to  do;  bat 
whether  his  resolutions  were  always 
wise  and  good  was  much  to  be  doubted 
—  for,   by  the  eager  and  rehement 
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manner  in  which  he  spoke,  passion^  it 
could  be  seen,  and  not  reason,  would 
often  guide  his  decision ;  yet  if  some 
strong  motive  acted  as  an  incentive, 
by  the  powerful  effort  of  a  ready  mind 
he  could  so  control  his  temper  as  to 
exactly  suit  his  purpose ;  and  his  most 
intimate  associates  could  scarcely  tell, 
while  honeyed  and  flowery  words  issued 
firom  his  lips,  that  there  was  a  storm  of 
passion  lying  in  his  heart,  which,  if 
giTen  loose  to,  would  have  swept  both 
thought  and  reason  away.  Kind  he 
could  be,  when  that  kindness  did  not 
interfere  with  any  settled  plan  of  his 
own;  and  even  generous,  when  his 
heart  took  a  liking ;  but  if  any  obstacle 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  accomplish, 
ing  his  end,  or  any  person  opposed 
his  interests,  nothing  could  con- 
trol the  vindictive  feeling  he  felt,  or 
the  eagerness  with  which  he  pursued 
his  hatred,  until  all  opposition  was 
overcome,  and  his  object  attained. 
Such  was  the  Baron  Pinaldi. 

The  other  was  a  young  man  over 
whom  twenty  summers  luid  scarcely 
sped.  His  countenance  was  of  that 
bgfat,  open,  and  joyous  appearance, 
with  a  gay,  laughing  eye,  sparkling 
with  hope  and  pleasure,  which  easily  told 
the  observer  that  sorrow  had  not  yet 
placed  its  hand  there,  to  dim  a  heart 
yet  full  of  the  freshness  of  confiding 
youth.  His  hair,  of  a  dark-brownish 
colour,  fell  in  long  profusion  from 
under  a  cap,  usually  worn  hy  the  stu. 
dents  of  the  Paduan  Universities:  and 
as  he  walked  beside  his  companion 
with  a  free  and  careless  step,  his  eye 
roving  over  the  beauties  of  bis  native 
scmI,  he  seemed  the  reflection  of  his 
own  pure  atmosphere — all  smiles,  and 
trutii,  and  beauty.  Of  a  tall  stature, 
with  well-proportioned  limbs,  capable 
of  doing  good  strong  manual  exercise, 
the  reader  has  before  him  the  portrait 
of  Alberico  Porro,  the  heir  to  a  long 
line  of  princely  ancestors. 

*•  Caro  Porro,"  exclaimed  the  elder 
of  the  two,  as  if  continuing  a  conver- 
sation,  *<I  do  entre^it  you  not  to  be 
wandering  further  in  your  travels. 
Look  on  this  noble  landscape,  teeming 
with  every  richness  the  eye  can  con. 
ceive  or  the  heart  can  feel,  full  of  a 
thousand  allurements  and  ple^isures, 
and  say,  if  in  all  your  journeys,  ex- 
tended  as  they  have  been  to  Spain, 
Italv's  rival— to  Greece,  the  seat  of  the 
exploits  of  a  Leonidas  ^  whether  you 
barest  the  same  sensations,  the  same 


feelings  as  whilst  gazing  on  what  is 
before  you  ?  I  know  with  your  heart 
it  must  have  been  impossible  to 
do  so ;  for  on  the  ground  you  tread, 
on  every  plant  you  pass,  on  every 
breeze  watted  towards  you,  there  is  a 
voice— a  silent  one,  1  admit— speaking 
to  ^our  mind,  this  is  your  own,  your 
native  land!" 

**  But  why  this  long  lecture.  Signer 
Barrone.  If  my  fancy  does  choose  to 
rove,  am  I  not  free  to  go  and  come  ? 
What  tie  is  there  that  should  bind  me 
eternally  to  one  spot,  when  clime  after 
clime  beckons  me  to  explore  their  cu. 
riosities  ?  I  am  not  like  my  good  old 
father's  steward,  Giacomo,  who  the 
more  and  more  he  gazes  on  his  house- 
hold  gods,  the  more  he  wishes  to  gaze. 
Give  me  the  wide  world  to  traverse, 
the  reins  of  a  noble  horse  in  one  hand, 
and  a  golden  purse  in  the  other,*'  an- 
swered his  companion  with  a  gay  laugh. 

*'My  dear  friend,  to  you  who  are 
thus  young,  who  have  never  given,  per- 
haps, a  second  thought  to  any  serious 
subject        -" 

''There  you  are  nustaken,  carissimo, 
for  it  cost  me  many  a  passing  sigh  to 
bring  my  own  dear  self  back  to  my 
father*s  halls — to  leave  behind  all  those 
joyous  spirits  free  as  air,  who  smoke, 
drink,  and  make  love  at  the  Ecoles  de 
Parb,  twenty-three  hours  out  of  twen- 
ty-four— leaving  the  other,  I  know  not 
whether  right,  to  pore  over  their  dry 
and  prosy  studies.*' 

"  Well,  well,  Porro,  be  it  as  you  say, 
for  I  believe  I  did  you  wrong  in  ha- 
zarding such  an  accusation;  but  you 
roust  admit,  few  would  think  a  spirit 
so  light  and  gay  as  yours,  rambling 
from  place  to  place,  as  if  its  resling- 
spot  could  never  be  found,  would  think 
a  serious  question  could  occupy  your 
mind  for  a  Quarter  of  an  hour's  con- 
sideration. It  is  only  those  who  have 
watched  you  for  years  past,  who  have 
continually  mingled  in  your  society, 
would  dream  you  could  so  bend  your- 
self, as  when  any  particular  study  has 
seized  your  imagination,  you  have  ne- 
ver rested  till  you  have  mastered  the 
subject,  and  astonished  your  friends  at 
the  rapidity  with  which  you  have  out- 
done all  others  who  have  attempted 
the  same  task  conjointly  with  you.  In 
you,  Porro  —  for  me  your  gay  hearti- 
ness cannot  deceive — there  are  the  ma- 
terials  that  should  be  bent  to  a  far 
nobler  study  than  any  vou  have  hitherto 
pursued,  and  which,  if  pursued  with  a 
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bold  and  Tinconiproroising  mind,  would 
win  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  the 
whole  of  Italy." 

"Thanks,  Baron,  for  your  golden 
opinion,  for  I  have  heard  very  few 
ever  gain  from  your  lips  such  an  un- 
qualined  approbation.  Tell  me,  how- 
ever—  for  tell  me  you  must,  as  you 
know  I  cannot  bear  contradiction  —« 
what  nobler  study  do  you  allude  to?" 

*'  Have  you  never  thought,"  replied 
the  Baron,  while  turning  his  looks 
upon  his  youthful  listener,  as  if  he 
wished  to  watch  the  effect  his  words 
jirould  have,  "  that  there  is  in  the  love- 
l^ness  of  your  country,  in  its  charms, 
attracting  the  attention  of  all  travel- 
led^, a  something  wanting  to  render 
the  beauty  perfect  ?  Does  it  not  pre- 
sent itself  to  your  mind  there  is  a 
yenomous  snake  entwined  within  the 
land,  destroying  the  freshness  of  the 
splendour,  I  have  heard  you  so  often 
boast  of  as  constituting  the  pride  of 
your  heart?" 

<*AhI  I  guess  your  meaning,  but 
have  a  care  lest  your  problem  be  heard 
by  less  friendly  ears  than  mine,  and  is 
solved  in  a  manner  you  would  dislike. 
Your  snake,  Signor  Barrone,  is  our 
kind  Austrian  care-taker,  who,  like 
some  considerate  guardian,  dips  his 
fingers  in  every  one's  house,  to  take 
care  of  what  he  fears  we  might  spend 
in  riot  instead  of  in  usefulness  to  the 
state. " 

"Yes,**  answered  the  Baron,  in  a 
deep  and  passionate  tone,  while  every 
vein  in  his  countenance  swelled  as  if  to 
bursting — «  yes,  I  allude  to  the  Sclave 
and  the  Croat,  who,  acting  as  the 
fierce  tools  of  their  savage  master, 
make  war  not  onl^  on  liberty,  but  on 
virtue — destroy  with  equal  avidity  the 
activity  of  the  human  mind  as  they  do 
the  beauty  of  life." 

"Often,  often  have  I  thought  on 
what  you  say,"  uttered  young  Porro 
with  more  feeling  than  one  could  think 
would  be  exhibited  by  the  careless 
light-heartedness  of  his  manner ;  "  but 
wnat  avails  my  thinking  when  the 
evil  will  still  remain?  l>o  not,  dear 
Baron,  be  speaking  of  such  evil  ge- 
niuses,  otherwise  you  will  damp  my 
spirits,  and  make  my  good  father  think 
1  am  lingering  under  some  disease, 
and  will  have  me,  despite  my  best  ef- 
forts, giving  audience  to  a  whole  regi- 
ment of  Paduan  doctors,  and  listening 
to  their  learned  disquisitions,  which  la 
Bella  Virgine  defend  me  from  I" 


"  And  is  it  thus,  Porro,  yon  would 
treat  the  wrongs  of  your  country — with 
silent  contempt,  or  a  passing  jest? 
Look,"  exclaimed  the  Baron,  seizing 
hb  friend  by  the  arm,  and  pointing  to 
a  large  palace,  or  rather  castle,  visible 
in  the  distance,  the  residence  of  many 
a  proud  generation,  "  behold  there 
lie  the  ancient  towers  of  your  ances- 
tors ;  around  you,  for  many  a  mile, 
extend  the  lands  that  will  one  day  be 
your  own ;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  b  safe  from  the  rapacity  of  ab- 
solutism. Throughout  Italy,  our  class — 
the  old  nobility  of  Rome's  world,  who 
would  have  formerly  spumed  with  con- 
tempt the  thought  of  slavery,  ever 
ready  to  lead  the  van  in  every  danger, 
and  fight  bravely  for  their  fatherland, 
now  sunk  in  sloth  and  idleness,  have 
become  a  scorn,  a  by- word  to  the  en- 
tire of  Europe  1  Bowed  down  in 
spirit,  and,  poisoned  by  the  chalice  so 
temptingly  offered  to  our  lips  by  our 
oppressors,  we  seem  to  forget  the  old 
pnde  of  country,  the  right  we  have  to 
protect  and  guide  the  weak  and  un- 
armed  people.  Still  there  slumbers 
within  us  the  mind,  which,  if  but 
aroused,  would  work  out  a  repentance 
for  all  our  past  weaknesses.  How  to 
arouse  it  I  could  easily  point  out ;  but 
to  you  how  useless,  until  you  can  feel 
the  claim  of  country  more  deeply  I" 

"  You  must  seek,  caro  amtco,  ano- 
ther head  wiser  than  mine  to  under- 
stand your  patriotic  dream ;  for  in  me, 
I  fear  much,  notwithstanding  your 
bright  opinion,  you  will  but  meet  a 
dull  scholar." 

A  slight  smile  of  disdain,  almost  im- 
perceptible,  curled  the  lip  of  the  Ba- 
ron, while  he  dropped  tne  conversa- 
tion, and  walked  on  in  silence  by  the 
side  of  Porro. 

The  sun  had  now  set,  and  in  its 
place  arose  the  silvery  (jueen  of  night. 
Gloriously  grand  and  picturesque  was 
the  scene,  as  light  clouds,  almost 
transparent,  flitted  across  the  starry 
firmament  of  heaven,  reflecting  their 
shadows  in  a  stream  that  gent^  mur- 
mured along  the  road,  side,  pursuing 
its  quiet  course  towards  a  larger  tribu- 
tary. At  a  small  distance  from  the 
Baron  and  Porro,  as  they  leisurely 
walked  along,  rose  a  small  cottage, 
clothed  with  ivy  and  numerous 
other  plants,  which  seemed  to  in« 
tertwine  themselves  playfully,  as  if 
to  shade  the  walls  rrom  the  bright 
light  of  the  moon.     But  it  was  not 
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tbe  beauty  of  ibo  scene  they  halted 
for  a  moment  to  gaze  u(K)a.  for  a 
piercing  scream  broke  the  silence 
of  the  evening,  and  startled  them 
from  the  reverie  into  which  they 
had  fallen.  The  scream  evidently 
proceeded  from  the  cottage,  from 
whence  also  was  seen  the  sudden  glare 
of  fire  bursting  throujrh  window  and 
crevice.  For  a  second  Porro  paused 
with  astonishment ;  then  calling  on  the 
Baron  to  follow,  he  dashed  towards  the 
scene  of  conflagration,  clearing  with 
a  sinzle  bound  tne  stream  which  sepa- 
rated the  road  from  the  field  on  which 
stood  the  cottage.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  arrived  before  the  burning  ele- 
ment, which,  spreading  with  the  breezes 
was  carrying  destruction  on  all  it  could 
reach. 

The  cottage  was  of  a  simple  and 
light  structure,  built  almost  entirely 
of  wood,  and  two  stories  high.  It  was 
inhabited  by  a  widow,  the  bignora  Te- 
resa Avellinni,  the  nurse  of  Porro.  The 
only  other  inmates  were  two  children, 
a  girl  of  about  seventeen  years  of  age, 
and  a  boy  several  years  her  junior,  and 
who  were  throughout  the  neighbour.  * 
hood  universally  respected.  At  the 
ontside  of  the  cottage,  when  Porro 
approached,  stood  three  soldiers,  at. 
tired  in  the  uniform  of  one  of  the  Aus- 
trian  regiments,  holding  an  elderly  fe- 
male,  the  Signora  Avellinni ;  and  to 
her  earnest  and  heartrending  suppU- 
cadons  to  save  her  daughter  from 
the  devouring  flames,  they  were  jest- 
ing  between  themselves,  and  laugh, 
ing  at  her  abortive  efforts  to  es- 
cape their  custody.  At  their  side 
stood  a  fair  boy,  of  some  ten  years  of 
a^e,  with  his  long  ringlets  floating  be- 
hmd  his  back»  and  joining  his  tearful 
entreaties  to  those  of  his  mother; 
while  every  time  he  approached  near 
enough  to  the  brutal  soldiers,  he  was 
repulsed  by  a  blow  from  one  of  their 
muskets,  and  which,  when  well  aimed, 
called  forth  a  new  peal  of  laughter 
from  their  unfeeling  and  atrocious 
hearts.  The  quick  eye  of  the  boy  im- 
mediately perceived  Porro,  and,  run- 
ning to  his  side,  screamed  rather  than 
spoke : — 

"  Signor,  good  Signer,  save  my 
sister,  Margerita,  or  else  she  will  be 
burnt  to  death!  The  soldiers  have 
fastened  her  in  her  room  to  prevent  her 
escape  I" 

Pausine  not  for  a  second  to  inquire 
farther  of  what  to  him  was  incompre- 


hensible, and  alive  only  to  the  danger 
which  threatened  the  life  of  his  nurse's 
daughter  with  certain  destruction,  he 
darted  through  the  cottage  door,  and 
with  difficulty  made  his  way  through 
the  smoke,  which  nearly  deprived  him 
of  breath,  up  to  the  first  landing, 
where  a  door  opposed  his  further  pro- 
gress. Certain  that  he  was  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  young  girl  he  had  come 
to  save,  from  the  piercing  screams 
which  smote  his  ears,  he  made  frantic 
efibrts  to  force  the  door  that  barred 
his  further  progress,  and,  by  a  few 
well-directed  blows,  given  by  a  strong 
arm  accustomed  to  athletic  exercises 
from  its  youth,  he  burst  through  the 
panel,  and  entered  the  room.  Tied  by 
strong  cords  to  the  pole  of  a  heavy  bed- 
stead  was  the  young  woman  he  sought, 
who  was  making  vain  effbrta  to  f^ree 
herself.  To  undo  the  cords,  seize  hold 
of  the  ^rl  in  his  arms,  and  deoceml 
the  stiurcase,  was  to  Porro  a  joyful 
task ;  and  as  he  made  his  appearance 
from  the  burning  roof,  he  was  greeted 
by  shouts  of  welcome  from  numbers  of 
the  peasantry  who  were  running  in  all 
directions,  attracted  by  the  glare,  to. 
wards  the  cottage,  not  merely  to  look 
on  as  spectators,  but  to  endeavour  to 
assist  in  extinguishing  the  flames, 
which  it  was  easy  to  perceive  was  more 
than  a  hopeless  task.  But  what  was 
to  a  mother's  heart  the  value  of  all  her 
property,  compared  to  the  safety  of 
oer  child's  life?  for  aa  the  Signora 
Avellinni  perceived  Porro  bearing  the 
inanimate  form  of  her  daughter  from 
the  cottage,  with  frantic  efforts  she 
tore  herself  from  the  grasp  of  the  soU 
diers,  and,  rushing  toward  them,  cry- 
ing "My  child!  my  child!"  she  fell 
fainting  on  the  ground,  from  the 
sudden  revulsion  of  feeling. 

Laying  the  young  female  tenderly  on 
the  green  verdure,  sufficiently  distant 
from  the  cottage  to  be  safe  n-om  any 
of  the  numerous  sparks  which  flew  in 
hundreds  around,  he  turned  to  ask  one 
of  the  many  peasants  to  fetch  some 
water  from  the  neighbouring  stream. 
His  wish  was  soon  complied  with,  and, 
eagerly  assisted  by  several  of  the  kind, 
hearted  peasantry,  he  proceeded  to 
sprinkle  it  on  the  faces  of  the  young 
girl  and  her  mother.  His  task  of  chn. 
rity,  however,  was  soon  rudely  inter- 
rupted by  the  approach  of  the  soldiers, 
who,  with  harsn  words  and  knocks, 
made  their  way  through  the  crowd 
which  surrounded  Porro. 
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''Stand  aside,  roy  masters,  stand 
aside,  and  leave  our  prisoners  alone," 
exolnAmed  iVhat  appeared  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  three,  in  a  rude  and 
boisterous  tone,  '<  otherwise  we  will 
soon  consume  your  cottages  as  we 
have  consumed  this.  The  young  one 
to  dare  to  endeavour  to  conceal  her  re- 
volutionary songs  from  us.  I  would 
wager  she  has  a  lover  amongst  the 
Young  Italy." 

*'  And  can  you  tell  me,  men  as  you 
appear  to  be,  if  the  burning  of  a  poor 
widow's  tmprotected  house,  and  the 
consignment  of  her  daughter  to  a 
frightful  death,  which,  you  ought  to 
thank  God  I  arrived  in  time  to  pre. 
vent,  is  a  deed  worthy  to  boast  of?*' 
uttered  Porro  in  quick  and  vehement 
tones,  while  the  blood  mounted  to  his 
countenance. 

''Per  Bacco,  young  meddler,  if  you 
do  not  use  a  civiller  tone  to  your  bet- 
ters, I  will  soon  teach  you  one,"  re- 
plied the  soldier;  and  while  speaking 
he  seized  the  Signora  Avellinni  by  the 
arm. 

From  the  crowd  at  that  instant  ap- 
peared the  little  boy,  and,  flying  to- 
wards the  soldier  who  held  his  mother, 
he  seized  him  by  the  skirt  of  his  coat, 
and  endeavoured  to  prevent  him  from 
molesting  her  further,  exclaiming,  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  piteous  tones  of 
a  child,  '<  Leave  mia  cara  madre 
alone." 

As  if  sufficient  cruelty  had  not 
been  perpetrated,  or  whether  the  sol- 
dier was  dissatisfied  a  victim  had 
escaped  bis  brutality,  or  whether  it 
was  a  mere  act  of  wantonness,  we  know 
not,  for  God  can  alone  judge  the  hu- 
man heart;  but  turning  fiercely  upon 
the  innocent  boy,  whose  Hliection  for 
his  mother  provoked  the  other's  wrath, 
he  plunged  his  bayonet  into  the  child's 
body,  who,  with  a  shriek  of  agony, 
fell  upon  the  green  sward.  A  thrill  of 
horror  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  spec- 
tators ;  and  so  sudden  had  been  the 
act,  no  time  was  allowed  for  a  single 
band  to  be  raised  to  save  the  poor 
child  from  the  ill-fated  thrust.  But 
the  author  of  the  tn't  did  not  escape 
scatheless ;  for  scarcely  had  he  time  to 
withdraw  his  bayonet  from  the  bleed- 
ing body,  when  a  blow  from  the  strong 
ha  ad  of  Porro  felled  the  unfeeling  vil- 
lain to  the  ground. 

"Down  with  the  tyrants  I"  exclaim- 
ed several  voices,  and  a  sudden  rush 
was  made  on  the  soldiers,  who  in  a 


second  were  disarmed,  and  rendered  in- 
capable of  doing  further  harm.  Ill 
would  they  have  fared,  had  not  Porro, 
far  wiser  than  his  youth  would  have 
proclaimed,  and  ^lowin^with  amanfnl 
indignation,  exchumed,  m  a  voioe  heard 
above  all  the  oonfosion — 

"Leave  them  alone,  my  friends,  I  will 
endeavour  to  see  justice  done.  Beware, 
lest  vou  bring  trouble  on  yourselves.*' 
The  peasantry  immediately  fell  back 
as  they  heard  the  voice  of  their  jroung 
lord,  not  so  much  from  love  for  nis  au- 
thority, as  with  astonishment  at  their 
own  act  of  daring  in  disarming  the 
menials  of  Austrian  despotism;  for 
they  had  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  view  with  fear  the  power  wield- 
ed with  no  unsparing  hand  by  their 
oppressors,  and  justice  was  so  seldom 
to  be  obtained,  that  the  slightest  act 
of  resistance  on  theur  part,  however 
just  it  might  be,  was  sure  to  call  on 
their  devoted  heads  a  terrible  retribu- 
tion. 

**  Go,"  exclaimed  Porro  to  the  dis- 
comfited leader,  as  he  rose  slowly  from 
the  ground,  wiping  his  face  from  the 
blocd  which  flowed  from  a  wound  in 
his  forehead  caused  by  the  blow  which 
had  prostrated  him  to  the  ground— 
"Go;  retire  quickly  from  Uiis  spot, 
for  worse  may  ensue  from  your  un- 
feeling act.  Me  you  dare  not  touch ; 
and  if  those  injured  women  be  really 
your  prisoners,  you  will  find  them  in 
an  hour  hence  in  my  father's  palace." 

Sullenly  the  leader,  followed  by  his 
two  companions  in  villany,  turned  from 
the  crowd,  muttering  threats  of  ven- 
geance; the  presence  of  Porro  and 
their  coward  fears  alone  preventing 
them  from  putting  their  revenge  into 
immediate  execution.  Freed  from 
their  presence,  Porro  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  poor  boy,  whose  life  was 
fast  ebbing  away,  and,  kneeling  by  his 
side,  gently  raised  his  head  on  his  arm. 
By  him  knelt  also  the  mother  and  the 
sister,  recovered  from  their  momentary 
state  of  oblivion  only  to  awaken  to  a 
new  scene  of  horror.  Aid  there  was 
none,  nor  was  it  required,  for  no  me- 
dical skill  could  avail.  But  even 
had  it  been  otherwise,  the  nearest 
surgeon  resided  at  Pudoa;  and  al* 
though  the  city  stood  but  a  short  dis- 
tance, yet  hours  might  elapse  be- 
fore any  medical  gentleman  could  ob- ' 
tain  permission  from  the  authorities 
to  leave  the  town  and  visit  a  spot 
where  had  been  enacted  one  of  those 
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msokj  lawless  deeds  of  butchery  and 
uncoDtroUed  power,  which  at  that 
period,  and  even  yet,  constantly  take 
place  on  the  fair  fields  of  Lombardy. 
Casing  on  the  youthful  countenance 
of  the  umbrtunate  child  the  pall  of 
death  was  soon  to  cover  from  ail  eyes* 
tears,  springing  from  a  noble  source-^ 
the  fountain  of  pity — suffused  the  eyes 
of  Porro.  Memory  brought  back  to 
his  mind  the  many  times  those  lips 
had  been  pressed  to  his  own  in  ioyful 
love.— how  those  little  arms  had  been 
oonfidinely  thrown  round  his  neck  _ 
how  he  nad  in  sportfolness  run  with 
him  amongst  the  sunny  fields,  until  his 
marry  lao^h  was  heard  echoing  to  the 
ear ; — and  aa  each  scene  was  recalled 
vividly  to  his  mind,  bitter  thoughts 
sprang  up -^thoughts  until  then  slum- 
bering in  infancy, — and  there  was  bom, 
by  the  in&nt  spirit  fast  floating  to  eter- 


nity,  the  First  Tmpulsk^  which  was  to 
find  vent  only  in  the  grave ;  the  /m- 
pulse  of  the  Moment  wa^  to  become 
the  Effort  of  Years, 

Silently  he  laid  down  the  lifeless 
corpse,  no  longer  full  of  action  and 
energy^ ;  and  as  he  turned  away  to  give 
directions  for  the  widow  and  ner 
daughter  to  be  taken  to  his  father's 
residence,  the  roof  of  the  cottage  fell 
in,  and  then  flashed  forth  with  re- 
newed vigour  the  fire,  which  for  a  mo- 
ment had  been  smothered,  seemingly 
as  if  Italy  accepted  the  offering  of  Uie 
First  Impulse. 

At  the  same  moment  a  voice  spoke ; 
it  was  that  of  the  Baron^- 

"  Thus  by  the  hands  of  a  tyrant's 
minions  die  all  that  are  fair  and  bright. 
How  long  will  the  proud  nobility  of 
thy  soil*  oh,  Italy  I  sleep  in  their  dream 
of  slavery  and  infamy  ?" 


CBAPTBB  u. 


THE  HULL  OF  JOtTIOK. 


**  The  eslartloMn  of  tha  itmiuaj  -irere  toldlen  \  loldUn  were  Jadgw,  admlnUtnton,  lav-naktn  %  not « 
righ^  not  na  nttnehnantv  not  cren  to  hope  or  to  troep  «m  nfe  i  there  were  pnnlthmente  unheard  of  aoMmg 
drSUeed  netioiM  .  .  .  flogglnge  on  the  naked  flesh  .  .  •  and  tbki  for  women.  Such  inflleiions  haa 
1  for  Italy  V*—Fannfs  Roman  StaUs, 

city  gentry,  mingled  with  the  crowd ; 
and  here  and  there  one  of  them  was 
especially  singled  out  as  a  person  of 
importance,  whilst  relating  the  parti- 
culars of  some  story  which  seemed  to 
excite  the  peculiar  attention  and 
curiositj  of  the  crowd.  Those  who 
stood  listening  to  the  speakers  uttered 
every  now  and  then  exclamations  of 
rage  and  indignation,  and  with  no 
friendly  eyes  watched  the  approach  of 
one  of  the  many  patrols  as  they  walked 
leisurely  along,  thrusting  aside  with 
their  bayonets  the  citizens  who  did  not 
move  from  their  path  with  sufficient 
speed  to  suit  their  humour. 

The  cause  leading  the  good  people 
of  Padua  to  assemble  together,  was  no 
other  or  less  than  the  murder — for  by 
no  gentler  term  can  we  call  it— of  Sig- 
nora  Avellinni's  child.  Born  in  the 
city,  and  bred  up  amongst  its  inhabi- 
tants, with  numerous  connexions  scat- 
tered through  it  in  various  parts  —  the 
burning  of  ner  cottase,  the  attempted 
effort  made,  and  which  happily  was 
unsuccessful,  to  doom  her  daughter  to 
a  frightful  death,  and  the  atrocious  act 
which  terminated  the  life  of  her  young 
son,  roused  the  general  sympathy,  and 
pity,  and  indignation  of  the  Faduans. 


Aij.  Padoa  was  astir,  and  in  a  state  of 
confusion.  Small  knots  Of  people  were 
endeavouring  to  collect  in  different 
parts  of  the  citv,  notwithstanding  the 
existence  of  a  law  in  force  against  the 
assemUin^  of  persons,  in  however 
small  a  number,  under  any  pretext 
whatever;  and  the  armed  patrols  of 
seldiers  wlio  paraded  the  streets  were 
trying  to  enforce  it,  by  ordering,  iu 
no  courteous  terms,  the  citizens  to 
keep  within  their  houses.  For  once 
the  orders,  genemlly  listened  to  in  fear 
and  immediately  obeyed,  were  totally 
disregarded;  for  as  soon  as  a  crowd 
was  dispersed  in  one  direction  it 
collected  in  another,  and  it  was  with 
somediflicnlty  the  streets  were  kept  pass- 
able. It  was  no  ordinary  event  could 
thus  excite  the  quiet  inhabitants  of 
Padua  to  assemble  together,  in  defiance 
of  the  law,  and  in  danger  of  imprison- 
ment and  confiscation  of  property. 
Kw  was  it  any  gay  spectacle  they  were 
drawn  together  to  witness,  nor  reli- 
gious procession  to  awaken  their  dor- 
mant feelings  of  adoration,  for  the 
vehement  gestures  and  anery  coun- 
tenances spoke  a  different  ta&.  Many 
of  the  country  people,  distinguished 
by  thdr  dress  and  appearance  from  the 
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Her  connexion  with  the  Porro  family 
in  quality  as  former  nurse  to  the  youne 
heir,  whose  father's  large  territorial 
possessions  in  the  city  and  around  it 
gave  him  as  much  authority  as  it  was 
possible  for  an  Italian  nooleman  to 
enjoy,  who  held  no  office  under  the 
Austrian  government,  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  general  feeling  of  com- 
roiseration.  iXe  tale  of  the  unpro- 
voked act,  with  all  its  incidents,  and 
especially  the  part  Porro  took  in 
saving  his  nurse's  daughter,  exagge- 
rated  with  all  the  high  colour  a  story 
generally  obtains  by  being  handed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  had  quickly  circulated 
over  the  entire  city,  bringing  with  it 
a  thousand  comments,  and  fears,  and 
hopes,  that  as  the  young  heir  of  a  pow- 
ertul  house  had  taken  up  the  matter 
as  a  personal  one>  justice  would  be  ob- 
tained, and  thQ  aggressors  meet  with 
the  punishment  they  so  richly  deserve. 
Even  with  these  strong  motives  which 
might  naturally  stir  up  a  people  to  see 
justice  done  by  a  demonstration  of 
their  interest  in  the  cause  of  the 
wronged,  so  long  accustomed  had  the 
Paduans  been  to  look  with  terror  on 
their  oppressors,  that  it  might  have 
been  difficult  to  have  aroused  their 
feelings  to  such  an  open  manifestation^ 
was  it  not  for  the  general  agitation  of 
society,  caused  by  the  measures  of 
reform  which  it  was  bruited  abroad 
the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  con- 
templated  conferring  on  the  Koman 
people. 

The  crowd  had  principally  collected 
near  a  large,  ancient,  and  massive 
building  which  had  formerly  been  the 
residence  of  one  of  those  barons  who,  in 
the  middle  ages,  required  not  so  much 
adornment  of  beauty  for  their  palaces 
as  they  did  strength  to  defend  them 
from  any  attack  of  their  rivals  in 
power.  Spreading  over  a  large  portion 
of  ground,  with  high  windows  and 
heavy  doors,  surrounded  by  smaller 
houses,  it  appeared  like  a  huge  tree 
towering  above  its  lesser  kind.  Its 
external  appearance  presented  a  cold 
and  dismal  aspect,  ana  seemed  a  ready 
indication  of  the  purposes  for  which 
it  served,  as  a  hall  of  justice,  where 
from  day  to  day  sat  the  commissary 
whose  duty  it  was  to  dispense  what 
was  termed  the  law  of  the  country. 
The  gates  of  the  building  were  closed, 
and  a  large  body  of  troops  stood  inside 
a  court  ready  for  service,  armed  with 
bayonets  and  loaded  muskets,  placed 


there  to  lend  impartial  Austrian  justice 
the  aid  of  their  peaceful  appearance. 

"  Per  Bacco  I"  exclaimed  one  of  the 
crowd,  with  thick  head  and  strong 
proportions,  a  fit  specimen  of  a  burly 
blacksmith,  "  I  wonder  how  the  Sig- 
nor  Porro  bears  himself  in  the  lion's 
den  r* 

'*  How  should  he  bear  himself  but 
as  a  noble  signor,  as  he  is,  ready  to 
protect  the  weak  ?"  answered  a  youns 
man,  evidently  one  of  the  students  of 
the  University. 

"1  know  not  —  I  know  not,"  said 
the  blacksmith,  with  a  sagacious  shake 
of  the  head ;  "  it  is  far  different  talk- 
ing  to  the  commissario — whose  soul  the 
diavolo  may  take  care  of  for  aught  I 
care — than  to  be  speaking  to  any  of  us. 
llie  good  Virgin  guard  him  1" 

«•  The  commissario  dare  not  hurt  our 
handsome  signor.  I  and  a  thousimd 
others  would  fight  for  him,"  spoke  a 
female,  whom  curiosity  and  the  excite- 
ment of  the  town  had  drawn  amongst 
the  crowd.  • 

"  And  I,  too,  per  la  grazia  del  Die," 
said  the  bUicksmith. 

"  And  I,  too  —  and  I,  too/'  echoed 
twenty  voices. 

The  object  of  their  conversation  had 
a  few  moments  before  passed  among 
the  crowd  and.  entered  the  building. 
Ascending  a  wide  staircase  and  tra- 
versing  through  several  anterooms, 
Porro,  accompanied  by  the  Baron 
Pinaldi  and  several  friends,  was 
ushered  into  a  room,  in  which  was 
seated,  before  a  square  table  strewed 
with  numerous  papers,  a  person  of 
some  forty-five  or  fifty  years  of  age, 
with  a  dark  countenance  and  an  un* 
pleasant  aspect.  This  was  the  com. 
missary.  Near  him,  on  the  right  hand 
side,  were  seen  the  mournful  features 
of  the  Signora  Avellinni  and  her 
daughter ;  while  a  few  paces  further 
off  stood  several  soldiers,  amongst 
whom  were  the  three  who  had  caused 
all  the  misery  and  excitement.  On 
the  entrance  of  Porro  and  his  friends, 
the  commissary,  after  saluting  them, 
immediately  proceeded  to  the  business 
before  him. 

*'  I  have,  in  consequence  of  ft  note 
received  from  you,  Signor  Porro, 
waited  your  arrival ;  but  I  cannot  see 
in  what  respect  your  presence  is  requi. 
site.  The  matter  might  have  been 
well  over  and  settled  by  this  time,  and 
this  collection  of  people,  contrary  to 
the  law,  dispersed." 
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"Signor«  I  do  not  see  bow  this 
atrocioua  act  of  villany,  committed 
OQ  the  persons  of  an  unprotected  wi. 
dow  and  her  family,  could  possibly 
have  been  investigated  without  my 
presence,  when  1  am  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal witnesses  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  entire  transaction.  The  assem- 
bling of  the  people  together  is  only  the 
natural  consequence  of  such  an  act, 
and  as  a  testimony  of  tb^  interest  they 
feel  in  the  sorrow  of  the  Signora  Avel- 
linni,  and  the  horror  caused  by  the 
death  of  her  boy." 

«  Yon  areprei  udging  the  matter,  Sig- 
nor,'*  exclaimed  the  commissary,  *'and 
giving  the  affair  a  very  different  ap- 

g^arance  from  the  version  I  have  heard, 
owever,  we  shall  listen  to  the  story 
of  the  member  of  our  force  who  ef- 
fected the  first  arrest  of  the  prisoners. 
Prosecutor,  stand  forward,  and  give 
me  an  account  of  this  affair." 

The  order  was  immediately  complied 
with,  and  the  leader  of  the  three  ruf- 
fians, who  had  caused  the  death  of  the 
boy,  with  his  face  bound  up,  and  his 
arm  in  a  slin^,  for  the  purpose  of  mak. 
ing  his  injunes  appear  greater  than 
they  were,  stood  forward  to  comply 
with  the  commnnd  of  his  superior. 

'*  So,  Leichenstein,"  exclaimed  the 
oommissary,  who  appeared  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  ruffian,  *'it  is  to 
your  tender  mercies  the  prisoners  are 
indebted  for  their  arrest  ?" 

'<  Yes,  illostrissimo  Signor,"  answered 
the  ruffian,  with  a  grim  smile ;  "  I  have 
done  good  service  to  the  state  by  ar- 
resting them,  for,  Signor,  you  will  now 
find  out  the  whole  hutory  of  a  conspi- 
racy I  am  sure  was  concocting  at  their 
bouse,  when  I  and  my  two  comrades 
who  were  with  me,  disturbed  them." 

•'  A  conspiracy,  Leichenstein  I  We 
must  examine  this  minutely^  for  there 
is  more  in  it  than  I  thought  of.  Tell 
me  the  particulars  of  the  case.*' 

"  As  1  was  traversing  the  country 
but  evening,  Signor,  seeing  that  all 
was  quiet,  I  approached  near  the  cot- 
tage of  the  pnsoners.  As  I  came  near, 
1  heard  a  voice  singing  a  song,  and 
was  startled,  on  listening  attentively, 
by  the  words  which  breathed  nothing 
but  treason  against  the  government, 
and  threats  against  the  person  of  our 
Emperor." 

*<  What  was  the  song,Ldchenstein?" 

"I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell,  Signor, 
for  I  never  had  a  fancy  for  music ; 
but  I  am  sure  the  song  was  fall  of  re- 


volutionary treason.  Oh  I  thought  I, 
I  am  just  come  across  a  band  of  con- 
spirators, and  with  that  1  consulted 
with  my  comrades.  Our  first  thought 
was  of  goine  for  more  assistance,  but 
hearing  little  noise,  we  decided  it  was 
better  to  enter  the  cottage  at  once,  and 
see  what  was  going  on,  for  fear  they 
would  have  time  to  escape.  With  that 
I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  while  wait- 
ing  for  it  to  be  opened,  we  heard  a 
shuffling  of  feet,  as  if  people  were  trying 
to  hide  themselves." 

•*  Very  likely,  Leichenstein  ;  go  on. 
You  are  generally  sharp  enough  in 
these  matters." 

"  Oh,  trust  me,  Signor ;  I  never 
leave  them  much  chance  of  escaping 
my  hands.  The  instant  the  door  was 
opened  by  a  little  boy,  I  rushed  in,  and 
found  the  two  prisoners  there.  The 
youngest  one  was  burning  a  piece  of 
paper,  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  and 
she  seemed  quite  frightened  at  my  ap- 
pearance." 

"  Have  you  got  the  paper  ?  No 
doubt  it  contained  some  treasonable 
matter." 

**  No,  Signor,  she  was  too  quick  for 
me,  it  was  nearly  burnt  before  I  had 
time  to  enter.  I  thought  it  better  to 
arrest  them  at  once,  and  a  hard  re- 
sistance they  made.  I  searched  the 
cottage  in  every  part,  but  could  find 
nobody,  and  all  my  threats  would  not 
make  them  teU  me  in  what  corner  the 
other  persons  whom  I  had  heard  running 
away  had  secreted  themselves.  I  had 
scarcely  got  the  prisoners  outside,  and 
was  thinking  what  was  best  to  do, 
when  I  saw  the  cottage  had  caught 
fire,  and  a  person,  whom  I  recognised 
afterwards  as  the  Signor  Porro,  came 
out  of  it,  followed  by  two  or  three 
others,  who  made  their  escape." 

"  Why  did  you  not  arrest  them  ? 
You  are  much  to  blame  for  not  doing 
so." 

"  I  was  trying  to  do  so,  when  the 
Signor  Porro  told  several  peasants  who 
had  collected  on  the  spot,  to  take  away 
our  arms  and  hold  us  fast  while  the 
other  persons  got  away.  In  doing  so, 
the  little  boy  of  the  elder  prisoner  was 
killed  on  the  spot  in  the  scuffle." 

"  And  this  is  what  you  call  an  atro- 
cious act,  Signor  Porro,  in  resisting 
the  legal  authority  of  the  government 
officers?" 

•*  I  deny,  Signor,  the  truth  of  this 
fellow's  statement,  and  the  instant  he 
has  concluded  I  will  demand  your  per- 
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nussion  to  tell  my  version  of  the  matter, 
and  I  feel  convinced  you  will  soon 
change  your  opinion  of  this  brutal  out- 
rage." 

**  Be  it  BO ;  but  matters  look  as  yet 
very  suspicious.  Go  on,  Leichen- 
stein." 

*'  I  have  little  more  to  relate,  Signor. 
After  having  kept  us  in  their  clutches 
for  some  time>  the  Signor  Porro  or- 
dered  the  peasants  to  give  us  back  our 
muskets,  and  then  told  us  he  would 
take  care  of  the  prisoners,  and  if  we 
did  not  leave  the  place  immediately, 
worse  would  come  of  it  to  us.  With 
that,  seeing  they  were  too  many  for  us, 
we  thought  it  better  to  leave,  and  come 
to  the  city,  to  tell  your  illustrissimo  the 
whole  transaction." 

**  You  did  right,  Leichenstein,  and 
acted  with  your  usual  prudence." 

«  Signor,"  exclaimed  Porro,  address, 
ing  the  commissary,  and  with  difficulty 
suppressing  his  anger,  <*  will  you  per. 
nut  me  to  ask  the  comrades  of  this 
fellow,  who  can  tell  so  plausible  a  tale, 
a  few  questions,  and  I  will  soon  con- 
found  liim  in  the  falsehoods  he  has 
uttered." 

'*  I  cannot  permit  anything  of  the 
sort,  Signor  Porro,  however  willing  I 
might  be  to  oblige  you.  The  evidence 
of  this  worthy  and  diligent  member  of 
our  force  is  sufficiently  clear  and  ex- 
plioit  to  require  no  other  testimony  to 
prove  the  truth  of  his  assertions.  Every 
day  Ifind  the  people  are  becoming  more 
and  more  unruly ;  and  it  is  high  time 
the  officers  of  government  should  put 
aside  their  leniency,  assert  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law,  and  put  down  those 
revolutionary  tendencies  so  dangerous 
to  the  peace  of  society." 

*<  How  can  it  be  expected  a  people 
will  remain  c^lm  spectators  if  they  are 
to  see  their  roofs  burnt  before  their 
eyes,  and  their  children  butchered, 
without  provocation  ?  I  am  prepared 
with  evidence  to  show  a  murder  has 
been  committed,  and  not  only  was  I 
present  nearly  the  whole  of  the  time  that 
the  facts  he  has  deposed  to  occurred, 
and  which  the  fellow  has  knowingly 
falsified,  but  there  were  also  present  the 
Baron  Pinaldi  and  a  number  of  other 
reputable  witnesses." 

<«Take  care,  Signor^  take  care ;  you 
are  implicating  yourself.  Tou  do  ad- 
mit bemg  present  in  the  cottage  when 
Leichenstein  arrived  ?  " 

« I  admit  nothing  of  the  sort.  It 
is  true  the  fellow  saw  me  come  out 


of  the  cottage,  as  he  saw  me  enter  it, 
to  save  the  poor  innocent  girl  before 
you  from  the  flames  this  fellow's  bru- 
tality had  condemned  her  to;  but  I 
deny  emphatically  being  in  the  cottage 
when  he  arrived." 

*'  Is  there  any  back  entrance  to  the 
cotta^,  Leichenstein ;  and  did  you  see 
the  Signor  Porro  enter  it  after  you  had 
left  it?" 

"There  is  no  back  entrance,  illus- 
trissimo ;  and  I  will  swear  Signor 
Porro  never  entered  it  after  I  had 
left." 

*'LiarI"  exclaimed  the  Baron  Pi- 
naldi, giving  loose  to  the  indignation 
he  felt.  Have  you  no  shame  and  no 
fear  for  your  eternal  salvation?" 

"  Signor  Baron  Pinaldi,  if  you  at- 
tempt to  intimidate  the  witness,  I  will 
order  you  into  custody.  I  cannot  per- 
mit a  perversion  of  justice.  Perhaps 
you  were  in  the  cottage  at  the  time, 
and  among  the  persons  who  es- 
caped." 

**  I  was  neither  in  the  cottage  nor 
near  it  until  a  few  minutes  before  it 
took  fire ;  and  I  am  not  a  person  ac- 
customed to  have  my  word  doubted, ' 
answered  the  baron,  while  a  smile  of 
supreme  contempt  curled  his  haughty 
Up. 

"  Then  am  I  to  understand  neither 
my  testimony  nor  that  of  the  Baron 
Pinaldi  will  be  received  ?"  demanded 
Porro  of  the  commissary. 

«*Most  decidedly  not,"  responded 
the  commissary;  ''you  being  amontr 
the  accused,  and  the  Baron  Pinaldi 
among  the  list  of  the  suspected,  all  I 
can  permit — and  I  am  exceeding  my 
strict  duty — is  to  allow  you  to  make 
any  observation  you  think  fit." 

*'  I  then  protest,  Signor,  in  the  name 
of  common  humanity,  against  my  evi- 
dence bcinij  rejected;  and  I  will 
appeal  to  tne  highest  tribunal,  the 
Court  of  the  Emperor,  to  see  whether 
this  act  of  atrocious  brutality  is  to  be 
passed  over  without  jast  punishment. 
1  accuse  the  prosecutor,  and  I  desire 
my  words  to  be  taken  down,  of  wilfully 
committing  perjury  to  screen  his  own 
guilt.  I  furthermore  accuse  him  of 
setting  fire  to  the  Si^nora  Avellinni's 
cottage;  of  endeavouring,  by  fastening 
her  daughter's  door  and  binding  her  to 
a  bedstead,  to  prevent  her  escape  from 
a  horrid  death,  and  lastly,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  number  of  witnesses,  who  are 
here  ready  to  ofTer  their  testimony,  of 
murdering  her  son  without  the  slight* 
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est  provocation.  Thifl>  and  more, 
Signor,  I  am  xeady  to  prove  on 
oath/* 

"Your  appeal  to  another  tribunaU 
Signer,  ^1  not  terrify  me  from  per. 
forming  my  duty.  I  act  upon  instruc- 
tions; and  your  accusation  against  a 
tried  member  of  our  force^  is  without 
proof." 

*'  Signer,  you  aro  but  playing  with 
ray  words.  Uow  can  I  prove  my  asser- 
ticms  when  you  refuse  to  accept  the 
evidence  of  competent  witnesses?" 

''  To  receive  tne  evidence  of  persons 
taking  part  in  resisting  the  authoritv 
of  government,  and  insulting  and  maU 
treating  its  officers,  is  a  direct  vioU- 
tion  of  the  law.  I  have  but  a  duty  to 
perform,  and  although  a  painful  one. 
It  may  be,  espedally  where  you  take  an 
interest  in  the  accused.  Signer  Porro, 
3ret  it  must  be  discharged.  Signoraand 
Si^orina  Avellinni,  you  are,  upon  the 
evidence  of  one  of  our  officers,  found 
guilty  of  sinjging  treasonable  songs,  and 
suspected  otharbouring  suspicious  per. 
sons  in  your  residence ;  you  are,  there- 
fore, condemned  to  a  year's  solitary 
confinement.  The  sentence  would 
have  been  much  more  severe  was  it 
not  in  consequence  of  the  interest 
taken  in  your  behalf,  and  because  I 
believe  you  have  been  led  to  commit 
these  crimes  without  reilectins  on  the 
punishment  which  is  sure  to  follow  the 
committal  of  such  heinous  offences. 
Leichenstein,  have  the  prisoners  re- 
moved, and  carefully  guarded  by  a 
sufficient  force  to  their  place  of  con- 
finement." 

"Tou  condemn,  then,  the  Signora 
Avellinni  and  her  daughter  without 
allowing  them  to  utter  a  word  in  their 
own  vindication.  Remember,  Signer, 
they  are  not  without  friends." 

*'  I  am  satisfied  of  their  guilt,  and 
it  is  useless  to  continue  a  painful  scene 
which  has  lasted  too  lon^.  My  time 
is  of  more  value  than  heanng  speeches, 
which  would  avail  nothing  in  my  de- 
cbion." 

"Farewell,  Signer,  the  hour  will 
come  when  the  innocent  shall  be 
avenged.  I  have  learnt,  the  first  day 
I  have  seen  my  native  town  for  many 
a  month,  a  bitter  lesson—justice  is  im. 
possible  for  the  weak  and  unpro- 
tected.** 

"  And  I,  Signer,  only  regret  it  will 
be  my  duty  to  report  your  words  to  a 


higher  quarter,"  answered  the  com- 
missaiy,  with  a  sinister  smile. 

Vouchsafing  no  answer  to  this  implied 
threat,  Porro  turned  to  say  a  few  words 
of  comfort,  if  language  could  bring 
any,  to  his  nurse  and  her  daughter — 

**  Be  assured  Teresa/'  he  exclaimed, 
speakine  to  her  in  words  which  fdil 
pleasingly  on  the  ear,  and  calling  her 
by  her  Christian  name,  **  I  will  never 
rest  until  I  see  you,  dear  nurse,  and 
my  kind  sister,  as  I  have  often  called 
your  daughter,  liberated  from  the  pri. 
son  you  are  so  unjustly  condemned  to. 
Think  others  with  far  greater  troubles 
are  suffering  still  greater  punishments 
than  yours ;  and  tne  God  m  whom  we 
trust  will  as  surely  bring  down  on  the 
head  of  the  villain  who  has  robbed  you 
of  present  happiness,  a  terrible  punish* 
ment." 

Tears  were  the  only  answer  he  ob- 
tuned ;  and  with  a  heart  full  of  bitter, 
ness  and  indignation,  he  turned  from 
the  hdl.  Descending  the  staircase^  fol- 
lowed by  his  friends,  and  passing  before 
the  body  of  troops  drawn  up  in  the 
court,  he  appeared  in  the  street.  His 
presence  was  the  signal  for  a  thou- 
sand **  Vivas  t"  His  monrnful  coun- 
tenance, however,  and  stern  looks,  so 
different  firom  his  usual  smiles,  soon 
silenced  the  warm  greetings,  and  told 
the  fate  of  Signora  Avellinni  and  her 
daughter.  A  person  near  Porro  ia- 
quired  of  one  of  his  friends  what  had 
become  of  them,  and  soon  the  words— 
**  They  are  condemned  to  a  year's  so. 
litary  confinement,"  spread  from  lip 
to  lip.  Then  arose  from  an  hundred 
voices  the  vent  of  lone -suppressed 
feelings,  and  shouts  of  "La  Vendetta  I 
La  vendetta!"  echoed  through  the 
streets,  and  were  carried  in  startling 
notes  to  the  ears  of  the  magistrate. 
The  ebullition  of  popular  feeling 
wanted  but  a  voice  to  direct  it  to  the 
Throne  of  Vengeance  I 

For  a  moment  Porro  gased  with 
conflicting  feelings  on  the  crowd,  and 
then  uttering  a  few  words  to  those 
around  him,  they  dispersed  in  every 
direction,  trying  to  ally  the  popular 
tumult.  Short  was  the  struggle,  but 
they  were  successful ;  the  love  for  his 
family  prevailed,  and  the  crowd  dis* 
persed  on  every  side;  but  still  was 
borne  to  the  ear,  uttered  by  some 
straggler,  the  words  **  La  Vendettal"— 
ominous  sound  of  the  coming  storm  I 
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CHAPTER   lU. 
VBt  PIRST  ACT  in  A  COIIBPIKACT. 

**  Italy  U  enuhed  i  but  her  heart  etiU  beats  with  the  lore  of  liberty,  ▼Irtaev  and  cloiyi  ehe  ie  ehalaedi,  and 
covered  with  blood  <  but  the  itUl  know*  her  itmigth  and  her  f^tvre  dertiny.  She  U  Inealtedbj  those  for 
whom  she  has  opened  the  way  to  erery  Improvement  i  but  she  still  ftcls  she  U  formwl  to  taka  the  lead  agafn  t 
and  Europe  wtll  know  no  repose  till  tlie  nation  which,  fn  the  dark  acee,  lishted  the  tdich  aCcivUiiayoa  vllh 
thtt  of  Ubcrty,  ehall  be  enabled  hecaelf  to  enjoy  the  Ught  which  the  created.  **~8[aH0aij>i*a  It  alt. 


On  the  evenin<|  of  the  day  of  the 
condemnation  oi  the  Signora  Avellinni 
and  her  daughter,  in  a  handsomely 
fumislied  room,  in  the  Palazzo  Porro, 
were  seated  two.individuals — the  Baron 
Pinaldi  and  th.e  young  heir  of  the  fa- 
mily honours.  The  latter  had  evidently 
been  writiugi  for  the  pen  was  still  in 
hitt  handj  as  be  placed  before  the  for- 
mer  a  letter  he  had  just  concluded. 

<'Read  it,  caro  Pinaldi,  and  see 
whether  you  approve  of  what  1  have 
stated.  You  will  perceive  I  have  but 
told  the  simple  facts  of  the  case,  and 
offered  a  few  comments  on  the  excite- 
ment naturally  created  by  such  a 
crime  passing  without  due  punishment 
on  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage." 

Glancing  his  eyes  rapidly  over  the 
contents,  ho  returned  the  letter  to 
Pqrro,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time — 

**It  is  useless,  my  young  friend— 
your  labours  will  be  all  in  vain.  A 
decision  made  by  a  commissary  was 
never  known  to  be  revoked,  however 
unjust  it  may  have  been,  so  long  as 
the  victims  were  Italians.  Cease, 
therefore,  I  repeat  —  your  efforts  are 
fruitless.  The  only  hope  for  Signora 
Avellinni  and  her  daughter,  is,  to  look 
forward  to  the  period  when  they  will 
see  again  the  face  of  heaven— ^nd  that 
will  never  be  until  their  punishment 
is  completed." 

«*  Never  be  !  I  tell  you.  Baron, 
their  punishment  will  never  last  a  fort- 
night. " 

*'  Not  last  a  fortnight  I  Why,  caro 
amico,  if  you  accomplish  such  a  mira- 
cle,  I  shall  believe  you  have  the  magic 
wand  of  the  sorceress,  whom  I  read  of 
when  a  child,  who  turned  all  into 
gold," 

<'  1  can  neither  perform  a  miracle, 
nor  have  I  such  a  wand ;  but  I  can 
tell  you  what  I  possess.  Baron:  an 
arm  that  can  strike,  and  a  voice  that, 
if  it  speaks^  will  arouse  here,  on  the 
territorial  possessions  of  our  family, 
five  hundred  kindred  souls,  to  break 
asunder  the  chains  forged  by  an  inU 
quitoua  proceeding." 


•*  Have  a  care,  Porro,  lest  you  find* 
in  your  hot  zeal,  a  dungeon  for  your, 
self." 

••  There  is  scarcely  any  fear,  Baron ; 
for  either  my  appeal  to  Marshal  Ka- 
detsky,  or  the  one  to  the  Emperor,  is 
certain  of  success.'* 

*<  Well,  your  mind  is  an  elastic  one, 
to  cling  to  a  broken  reed.  Rather 
turn  it  to  the  contemplation  of  reality 
than  let  it  rest  on  a  slippery  founda- 
tion. " 

"  The  reality  1  where  does  it  exist  ? 
To  me  everything  is  uncertain.  But 
a  few  days  ago,  and  I  left  the  gay  ca- 
pital of  France,  with  feelings  uncloud- 
ed.by  a  single  care — all  was  bright  and 
full  of  joy.  To-day,  how  different  I 
My  mind  filled  with  doubt,  aqd 
thoughts  I  cannot  fathom;  I  would 
express  them,  yet  cannot  do  so.  Tell 
me>  dear  Baron,  you  who  arc  full  of 
the  world's  experience,  what  means 
this  sudden  change  —  this  uncertainty 
will?" 

"  It  is  the  spring  from  youth  to 
manhood  —  the  bitter  lesson  we  leara 
when,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  the 
world  is  not  what  we  have  fondly 
dreamt.  When,  instead  of  endless 
joys,  a  path  strewed  with  flowers  of 
love,  misery,  care,  and  cruelty,  rise 
before  the  heart's  fountain,  clashing 
away  the  hopes  of  years,  and  leaving 
behind  memory  as  our  only  friend 
and  consoler.  Thus,  Porro,  was  it 
with  you.  You  lefl  your  land  with 
but  the  reminiscences  of  inendship 
and  happiness  —  too  young  or  too 
heedless  to  notice  the  showers,  and 
you  have  returned  with  riper  age  to 
find  'all  is  not  gold  that  glitters.' 
The  dream  of  youth  is  dispelled,  the 
work  of  manhood  must  begin." 

'*  Come  when  it  will,  I  am  prepared, 
after  last  night's  work  and  this  mom- 
ing's,  for  all.  Even  now,  with  my  first 
bitter  lesson  scarcely  past,  I  almost 
think  my  thoughts  have  wandered  too 
far  from  home,  too  far  from  the  claims 
my  country  demands  at  the  hands  of 
her  sons.    Be  it   my   task  now  to 
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tnake  up  for  the  forgetfulness  I  have 
shown." 
"  You  have  shoifrn  none,  Porro,  and 

fou  are  accusing  yourself  unjustly, 
t  was  last  evening  I  endeavoured  to 
rouse  in  your  heart  the  love  of  coun- 
try,  the  feelings  which  must  sooner  or 
later  evince  themselves  either  in  fiivour 
of  freedom  or  leagued  with  despot. 
Um ;  but  I  little  thought  at  the  tnne, 
while  doing  so,  of  the  deed  you  were 
So  soon  to  be  a  spectator  of,  and  which 
would  require  no  art  or  statement  of 
mine  to  call  them  into  immediate  action. 
In  this  I  see  the  hand  of  Providence. 
Yesterday  my  words  fell  coldly  upon 
your  ears;  your  native  scenes  were 
not  sufficient  to  make  your  heart's 
blood  move  with  indignation  at  the 
tyranny  of  Austrian's  thraldom.  This 
night  you  require  no  prompting  from 
lue  to  tell  you  what  is  the  duty,  the 
sacred  duty,  the  heir  of  the  princely 
house  of  Porro  owes  to  himself  and  to 
his  country.  If  you  wish  me  to  speak 
plainer — to  point  out  that  duty  in 
clearer  terms,  to  utter  the  ideas  which 
have  filled  my  mind,  and  the  mind  of 
others  —  I  will  do  so ;  ay,  even  if  it  be 
to  show  you  how  the  liberation  of  your 
nurse  and  her  daughter  can  be  accom- 
plished  with  safety  to  yourself  and 
your  father." 

"  Speak  to  me.  Baron.  Point  out 
how  mv  nurse's  freedom  can  be  ac 
complished ;  for  bear  this  outrage  I 
will  not,  even  if  I  sacrifice  half  of 
my  fortune  in  effecting  her  liberation.** 

**  Listen,  then.  x  ou  observe,  if 
yoo  cast  your  glance  attentively 
over  the  face  of  society  in  Europe, 
there  have  been  two  oppobing  in- 
tcrests  at  work  for  years  past — the 
one.  Progression,  the  other  its  oppo- 
site—Absolutism. The  first  has  been 
gradually  and  silently  creeping  along, 
almost  unseen  and  unknown  —  heard 
of,  but  not  felt ;  seen,  but  not  under. 
stood.  The  other  has  reared  itself  in 
the  face  of  all,  boldly  and  without 
scruple  -.-  its  very  boldness  constitut- 
ing Its  extraordinar)'  success ;  butyet^ 
with  it,  an  overweening  confidence  in 
an  inward  power  that  does  not  really 
belong  to  it.  For  the  first,  if  properly 
conducted,  there  is  certain  success  — 
for  the  latter,  if  no  retrogression  take 
place,  sure  destruction.  With  these 
opposing  elements  there  are  to  be 
found  two  spirits  also  antagonistic — 
the  one,  Catnolicity ;  the  other,  Pro- 
testantiam.      Catholicity  assuming  a 


grasping  and  universal  dominion,  per- 
mitting  no  opposition  to  its  will,  and 
asserting  the  world  to  be  its  veritable 
empire  —  Protestantism,  giving  to 
every  person  a  will  of  his  own,  and 
leaguing  itself  with  Progression.  The 
last  is  essentially  the  friend  to  chan<re— 
the  former  opposed  to  any  innovation 
whatever.  Fighting  their  battles  prin- 
cipally in  England,  Germany,  and  in 
Switzerland,  hitherto,  they  have  at 
length  sat  down  in  Italy  to  contend 
for  supremacy.  Absolutism,  with  Ca- 
tholicity, are  now  triumphant  here ;  it 
should  be  our  task  —  the  effort  of 
Italy — to  separate  them." 

"  But  how  is  this  to  be  effected  ? 
To  nie  the  way  appears  so  beset  with 
difficulties,  that  to  achieve  it  by  peace- 
able means  seems  an  impossibility." 

"Not  by  peaceable  means:  you  are 
so  far  right,  Porro,  for  force  is  the  only 
way  open  to  success.  These  contend- 
ing elements — these  impersonations  of 
two  spirits,  the  Evil  and  the  Good  — 
are  now  at  our  doors.  We  want 
to  divide  the  body  and  the  spirit 
from  the  former,  so  that  the  grave  can 
receive  the  dust,  the  judgment,  the 
wreck  1  To  accomplish  this,  we  must 
analyse  well  the  feelings  and  position 
of  our  class— the  wishes  and  hopes  of 
the  people.  Through  every  change, 
we  shall  find  the  Italian  nobility  re- 
taining one  peculiar  feature  of  their 
class  —  the  inherent  pride  of  birth. 
Of  this  I  shall  speak  presently.  Ex- 
actions, contentions,  and  th(*ir  own 
vices,  have  rendered  them  the  ghost 
of  their  former  selves.  The  power  of 
the  Colonna,  the  Visconti,  and  the 
Orsini,  no  longer  exists  but  as  a  tale  of 
history.  Yet,  impoverished  as  they 
are,  and  reduced  in  strength,  they  form 
no  contemptible  body,  if  they  could  be 
united  for  one  purpose.  The  Lom- 
bard o- Venetian  nobility,  treated  with 
contumely  by  the  proud  Autocrat  of 
Austria,  would  listen  with  compla- 
cency to  any  plan  of  action  which 
might  offer  to  them  the  hope  of  ame- 
lioration ;  and  their  pride,  properly 
worked  upon,  would  act  as  a  safe- 
guard, and  conduct  even  to  rebellion. 
To  arm  them,  however,  there  is  want- 
ed the  voice  of  the  leader.  The  timid, 
the  irresolute,  the  indolent  require  the 
example,  the  deep  bray  of  the  hound, 
to  follow  the  chase.*' 

**  And  where  is  this  leader  to  be 
found?"  asked  Porro. 

"  The  people,"  continued  the  Baron, 
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vnbeeding  tfae  remark  of  his  anx- 
ious  listener,  **  taxed  on  the  one  side 
by  the  Government,  and  on  the  other 
by  their  priests,  forced  to  bear  without 
murmuring  every  species  of  cruelty « 
driven  to  the  last  verge  of  tyranny, 
are  ready  to  revolt.  Did  you  observe 
this  morning  the  angry  looks  of  the 
Padnans,  their  excitement,  their  cries  ? 
a  specimen  of  the  feelings  I  have  ob- 
served in  Milan,  in  Brescia,  and  other 
parts  of  Lombardy.  To  mana^  and 
guide  them  right  is  a  more  difficult 
task  than  to  excite  to  o^n  rebellion. 
The  element  of  progression  with  the 
people  has  made  advances  far  beyond 
that  in  the  higher  circles,  and  if  not 
properl;^  controlled  would  envelop  it- 
sell  in  its  own  ruins  ;  how  dangerous 
to  its  own  welUbetng  can  be  ima^ned, 
when  men  of  talent,  as  Mazzini  —  a 
theorist  and  republican — are  ready  to 
seize  the  helm  and  urge  it,  with  good 
intentions,  perhaps,  to  a  certain  wreck. 
Thus,  the  [>QOple  ready  for  revolution, 
the  nobles  but  wantin<r  the  example  to 
lead,  I  turn  to  look  fbr  a  chief,  and 
can  find  none.  Shall  I  look  for  one 
amongst  thepeople  ?->the  nobility  would 
refuse  to  jom.  Shall  I  search  for  one 
amongst  the  half-impoverished  nobility, 
without  power  to  make  himself  re- 
spected ? — the  people  would  not  follow. 
The  leader  we  all  must  have  should  be 
a  noble,  hi^h  in  birth,  popular  with 
the  people,  rich  in  large  territorial  pos- 
sessions. And  where  can  all  these 
three  be  found  better  united  in  one 
than  in  you,  Alberico  Porro,  the 
he[r  to  a  long  line  of  princely  anoes. 
tors?" 

'«!,  Baron  Pinaldi,  become  your 
leader  ?** 

"  Ves.  Save  ^our  own  class  the 
shame  of  not  furnishing  a  leader,  which 
the  populace  will  soon  do ;  save  your 
own  class  from  the  doom  that  will  sure- 
ly  follow  it,  if  the  revolution  becomes 


successful  without  tfaem  for  its  guide ; 
save  us  all,  by  becoming  our  kader, 
from  the  Austrian,  from  the  people; 
from  the  anarchy  of  lawless  power  I"  , 

**  If  such  a  position  were  possible, 
my  youth  would  present  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle.  To  mv  poor 
father,  if  he  were  well  in  health,  sudi 
a  station  would  be  fit." 

^'Ko,  Porro;  it  is  not  to  the  old 
we  should  look  for  aid,  but  to  Uie 
young,  fuU  of  vigour  and  intellect, 
and  capable,  by  their  strength,  to  bear 
the  fatigues  of  such  a  station.  Think 
over  this  nieht  what  I  have  said  to  von. 
Ponder  well  the  consequences  of  re- 
fusal. Be  assured  that  there  ia  none 
other  whom  this  position  can  be  dele- 
gated to ;  that  I  have  not  spoken  to 
you  without  good  and  sufiicient  war- 
rant ;  and  that  if  you  accept  of  it,  the 
gratitude  of  a  warm-hearted  peopl^ 
will  follow  you,  and  the  approval  of 
your  own  conscience.  Farewell  I  may 
your  decision  be  a  wise  one." 

For  a  few  moments  Porro  sat  en- 
rapt  within  the  vision  coniured  up  beL 
fore  his  imagination,  the  fast  woras  of 
the  Baron  still  thrilling  in  his  ears* 
Quick,  with  lightning  rapiditv  passed 
before  his  mind's  eye  thought  upon 
thought,  leaving,  as  each  one  sucoesi. 
sively  passed,  a  new  feeling  to  contend 
for  mastery  in  his  heart  of  hearts. 
Ambition,  pride,  revenge,  and  not  last, 
patriotism,  reigned  there  in  turn,  each 
striving  for  the  victory.    The  last  — 

Sure,  and  bright,  and  tacred  in  tfa« 
eart  of  youth,  when  outamished  by 
the  cold  policy  of  statesmanship's 
chicanery  —  gained  the  sway ;  and  as 
he  slowly  rose  from  his  seat,  whilo  a 
deep-drawn  sigh  escaped  him,  he 
turned  to  look  for  the  Baron,  and 
found  himself  alone.  Was  it  his 
country's  better  or  evil  genius  which 
ha<l  flown  ?  Time,  unerring  in  its  pro. 
gress,  will  show. 


CnAPTER  IV. 
KOTS'S  TOVSa  OMBAV. 

«« In  wwMi  of  fftrift, 
B«  tbon  th«  rftinbov  to  the  atoroic  of  Ufet 
The  erenlng  beam  that  tmilM  the  clouds  vmj. 
And  tlnti  to-morroir  vith  prophetic  n.j  V'-^Byron, 


SwBVTLT  across  the  waters  of  the  Lago 
Ma^giore  shone  the  silvery  (]^ueen  of 
niffht,  tinging  with  hues  of  light  the 
fairy  scene  which  lay  around.  Proud- 
y  in  its  centre  was  seen,  dotting  here 


and  there  the  quiet  waters,  the  Bor. 
romean  islands;  whilst  conspicuous 
amongst  them  was  the  one  so  worthily 
namea  the  Isola  Bella.  Alons  its 
shores,  on  either  nde^  rose  the  vilus  of 
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iiuui;ir  a  sigaory  who  flv»qgbt  in  this 
|>lacid  scene  of  beauty  to  steep  his 
memory  in  forgetfaloess  of  the  world 
whkh  lay  beyond.  Nature  seemed 
to  have  poured  on  this  enchant- 
ing lake  every  charm  the  eye  could 
ima^e  or  the  heart  could  fee!*  be. 
itowme  on  earth  a  paradise  of  celea* 
tial  delight  I 

In  a  small  villa,  aeunst  the  walls  of 
vhich  the  waters  of  the  lake  gently 
rippled,  and  from  whose  garden  joy- 
ful^ arose  the  song  of  the  bird,  on  a 
tanaoe  projecting  from  the  house,  was 
seated  a  iemale.  The  light  of  the 
moon,  which  shone  full  on  her.  re. 
vealed  a  countenance^  on  which  the 
0ye  of  the  painter  would  wish  to 
dwell.  He»  eyesy  foil  and  languid,  yet 
filled  with  expression ;  her  hair,  nch 
and  glossy,  dark  as  the  raven*8  hue ; 
her  dieeks  full,  with  a  small  mouth 
beautifully  chiselled;  her  form  well 
devebped,  of  exquisite  symmetry,  she 
seemed  the  impersonation  of  Hebe, 
boddins  forth  m  all  the  beauty  of 
womanhood. 

As  she  sat,  with  her  face  leaning  on 
her  hand,  and  her  eye  roving  over  the 
^add  waters  before  her,  an  expression 
of  anxiety  and  sadness  stole  over  her 
oountenance.  Was  it  the  quiet,  calm 
sceoe^  so  solemn,  yet  so  silent,  speak- 
ing  of  the  unutterable  immensity  of 
nature,  which  caused  the  ftelin^  to 
spring  which  dimmed  the  lustre  ol  her 
eye?  Or  wss  it  the  craving  of  the 
heart's  loneliness,  which  sp^  of  a 
thonsand  pleasures — ^the  stars  of  me- 
morjr's  brightness  1  all  set,  and  never 
to  nse  again?  It  might  have  been 
one  or  i&  other ;  bat  hark  1  what  is 
the  sound  which  breaks  the  silence  of 
tha  evening,  and  calls  back  the  smile 
to  the  lady's  lips  ? 

Darting  along  the  waters,  like  a 
swallow  skimming  the  surface,  ap. 
peered  a  small  boat,  rowed  by  the 
Lands  of  a  sturdy  boatman.  At  the 
farthest  end  of  it  was  seen  the  form  of 
a  young  man,  on  whom  the  eyes  of  the 
lady  rwted,  while  borne  to  her  ears 
came  tike  sound  of  music,  accompanied 
bv  the  rich  and  mellow  voice  of  the 
player,    as   he   sang   the    foUowing 


•■OFfetrUadomtA 
CbeTiTtafUaAwal 
Tin  men  coa§U  uaI 
BivcBtiSaroM! 
M'^MOoilloodalo 
Wi  MCTO  U  too  molo 
11*4  MOO  quel  doolo 
Ck%»  iBBlo  ftr  It.** 
TOU  ZLTI.— HO.   CCLZZX. 


As  the  last  words  of  the  song  died 
away  on  the  breeze,  and  the  boat 
glided  to  the  shore,  the  lady  left  her 
seat,  and  hastened  to  the  room  which 
gave  egress  to  the  terrace. 

**  Hasten,  Marfferital"  she  exclaimed 
to  an  attendant  who  stood  there;  ''has- 
ten  and  open  the  door,  the  Signer 
Forro  has  come." 

Nina  Ezzellinni  was  the  sole  sur- 
vivor of  a  long  line  of  ducal  ancestors. 
An  orphan,  and  liring  upon  a  small 
income,  the  remnant  of  a  princely  for. 
tune  formerly  enjoyed  by  a  family, 
which  in  the  middle  ages  yielded  to 
none  in  splendour  and  magnificence^ 
she  retained  all  the  pride  of  birth  and 
of  ancient  lineage.  Proud  to  her  so- 
jwriors,  yet  afiable  to  those  she  oon. 
sidered  beneath  her  —  adorned  by  a 
beauty  of  a  regal  character,  with  warm 
and  generous  feelings .-.  her  very  pa. 
Tcrty  constituted  with  her  a  virtue^ 
and  made  even  her  pride  sit  more  be^ 
comingly  than  if  surrounded  with  all 
the  appendages  of  a  sovereign's  court. 
It  was  little  more  than  a  year  before 
this  period,  when  Porro  first  encoun- 
tered her.  Walking  along  a  steep 
precipice  one  day,  her  foot  accidentally 
slipped,  and  she  fell  over  the  height. 
Providentially  for  her— for  she  would 
have  been  inevitably  killed — ^her  dress 
caught  in  a  projecting  tree  nature 
had  fancifully  allowed  to  grow  there. 
Porro,  who  was  near  at  the  time,  aU 
though  not  a  spectator,  alarmed  by 
the  cries  of  those  who  beheld  her 
suspended  as  if  between  heaven  and 
earth,  hastened  to  the  spot,  and, 
accustomed  from  his  earliest  chQd. 
hood  to  roam  over  hill  and  preci- 
pice, nothing  daunted,  attempted  her 
rescue,  and  at  the  hazard  ot  his  life 
accomplished  it  successfully.  From 
that  hour  her  fate  was  sealed.  Love 
at  first  sight,  which  in  another  country 
is  ridiculed  and  considered  impossible, 
but  which  in  Italy  is  a  common  matter 
of  fact,  born  with  the  cUme  and  its 
troubadours  of  song,  instantly  filled 
the  heart  of  Nina  Ezzellinni.  Asto- 
nished at  the  daring  feat  he  had  ac- 
complished in  her  behalf,  joined  with 
his  youth,  his  manly  appearance,  and 
his  high  ancestral  birth,  unbounded 
ffratitude  and  love  seized  upon  her 
heart.  Nothing,  in  her  opinion,  was 
sufficient  to  recompense  him^ier  very 
soul  was  wrapt  up  m  his  being.  Every 
glance  from  nb  eye,  every  smile  from 
his  lip,  was  to  her  a  delight.    Ucr 
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love  WHS  ft  {)ai(sIon,  a  feeling  full  of  in- 
tensity.  In  bim  she  saw  the  reflection 
of  ber  world  —  herself.  She  loved  as 
no  other  but  an  Italian  woman  can 
love. 

The  departure  of  Porro  had  very 
soon  after  followed — to  her  it  was  as  if 
her  life  had  departed.  How  an  utter 
loneliness  seemed  to  prey  upon  her 
h^art!  All  her  joy?,  her  pleasures 
^eve  flown.  Music,  formerly  a  delight 
io  her,  atid  her  welcomed  companion 
ibr  many  in  long  hour,  tiow  fell  insi- 

edly  upon  her  ear.  The  beautiful 
ndsCapes  of  her  land,  with  their  old 
towers  and  ancient  halls,  chroniclers  of 
many  a  tale,  in  which  she  felt  a  plea- 
sure in  roving  through,  now  to  her 
Miirtd  had  lost  their  every  charm. 
Wenrilv  fell  the  hours  of  his  ab- 
sence, her  sole  consolation  the  letters 
penned  by  his  hand.  How  often  were 
they  not  read  —  each  sentence,  each 
word  dwelt  over !  How  was  not  that 
paper  envied  that  but  a  few  hours 
before  had  lain  within  his  hand  1  lier 
mind's  eye  pictured  him  in  the  act  of 
writing,  his  thoughts  dividing  the 
space  that  separated  them,  by  being 
centered  on  her.  What  happiness, 
what  delighe,  while  thus  in  fancy 
breathing  his  presence  I  Could  she 
but  live  on  in  such  a  dream,  how  en- 
viable  her  fate !  But  too  soon,  alas ! 
came  reality,  dispelling  with  its  stern 
features  every  spell  of  ecstasy  which 
for  a  while  hung  over  her  being,  and 
bringing  with  it  both  sorrow  aud  pain, 
sure  harbingers  of  the  heart's  woe. 
She  stood  aione — Hope  her  only  friend. 
Time,  in  its  flight,  passed  rapidly  on. 
To  some,  surrounded  by  the  gay,  the 
happy,  the  sparkling,  how  quickly  flew 
each  day,  each  hour — far  too  quickly, 
while  new  joys  and  pleasures  stood 
before  them,  yet  un  tasted  in  the  brief 
span  of  their  existt^nce.  But  to  Nina 
Ezzellinni  how  difierent  I  Every  day 
to  her  seemed  an  age,  a  space  that 
divided  her  heart  from  her  beloved. 
At  length  came  the  news  that  Forro  in- 
tended to  return,  and  then  his  arrival 
at  Padua.  This  evening  he  antiounced 
by  a  messenger  he  would  come  to  see 
her;  and  now  she  stood,  trembling 
with  joy,  to  encounter  him  whom  she 
had  not  seen  for  many  a  month.  I1ie 
door  of  the  room,  towards  which  her 
eyes  weSe  turned  in  eager  gaze,  at 
length  opened,  and  Porro  stood  before 
her.  In  a  second  she  was  folded 
within  his  embrace. 


"Nina,  what  happiness  to  see  yott 
again  1"  uttered  Porro. 

"  My  beloved  I'*  murmured  thd 
trembling  yet  happy  girl. 

For  a  few  moments  no  other  wordd 
passed  the  lips  of  the  lovers  —  their 
thoughts,  their  feelings  were  too  in- 
tense for  utterance.  Nina  at  lengtk 
raised  her  blushing  countenance  from 
the  bruast  of  her  admirer,  and  timidly 
glanced  on  his  features.  Although  to' 
another's  eye  everything  appeared 
there  smiling  and  gay,  the  quick 
glance  of  love  instantly  detected  a  care 
lurking  upon  that  high  and  thoufrhtful 
brow.  But,  with  a  woman's  delicacy, 
she  abstained  from  noticing  it,  and  her 
love  told  her  she  would  soon  know' 
the  cause.  * 

**  How  happy,  Porro,  must  you  not 
feel  in  returning  to  dear  Italy.  Your 
song  told  your  ardent  feeling  for  your 
country,  which  you  will  love  the 
inore  m)m  comparing  her  with  other 
lands. 

"  Happy,  dear  Nina ;  yes,  happy 
with  you.  But  in  seeing  my  native 
land  again,  there  has  been  many  a 
bitt<;r  mingled  with  the  sweet.*' 

**  Your  father  ?  say  nothing  is  the 
matter  with  him.  He  wrote  to  mc 
but  three  days  ago,  telling  me  how 
impatiently  he  was  waiting  your  ar. 
rival." 

**  My  father  1  No,  no ;  he  is  as  well 
as  I  could  wish.  But  why,  kind  love, 
should  I  sadden  our  first  hour  of 
meeting  after  so  long  an  absence,  by 
making  you,  whom  I  so  ardently  de- 
light to  see  happy,  a  participator  in 
my  sorrow  ?" 

**  It  is  you  now  who  are  unkind, 
Porro.  Am  I  not  yours  ?  — i  do  I  not 
love  you  ?  Every  grief,  every  thought 
which  casts  a  cloud  over  your  exia^ 
tence  —  must  I  not  feel  them,  too  ? 
Porro,  dear  Porro,  do  not  speak  so," 

*'  I  meant  not  unkindness,  my  own 
Nina ;  nor  did  nor  would  I  cast  a 
single  doubt  on  your  afiection.  Come, 
let  us  rest  ourselves,  and  I  will  contide 
to  you  my  troubles. " 

Throwing  his  arm  around  her  waist, 
he  led  Nina  Ezzellinni  to  a  seat,  and 
placed  himself  by  her  side. 

*<Nina,  do  you  recollect  one  day*, 
when  we  were  wandering  through  the 
picture  gallery  of  the  Palazzo  Borro- 
meo,  you  were  struck  with  a  fine  por- 
trait of  Masaniello  ?  How,  dressed  in 
a  poor  Bsheruiairs  garb,  there  was  yet 
a  look  which  spoke  of  high  and  noble 
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deeds,  as  if  nature  had  placed  him  in 
a  mnk  not  his  own  ?*' 

"  Well  do  I  remember  with  what 
curiosity  I  looked  upon  the  portrait  of 
0De»  whose  histoiy  had  oflen  excited 
my  admiration,  and  whose  memory  is 
80  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  true 
Italian." 

"  How  would  you,  then,  think  of  me, 
if  I,  unlike  him,  born  with  fortune  and 
friends,  should  endeavour  to  imitate 
his  noble  example,  and  break  the  chain 
of  tyranny  ?" 

"  I  should  recognise  in  you,  Porro, 
the  idol  of  my  dream ;  the  same  daring 
spirit  which  made  you  my  saviour,  and 
may  lead  you  to  be  the  saviour  of  your 
country,"  exclaimed  Nina,  in  passion- 
ate tones,  her  beautiful  countenance 
flashing  with  crimson  pride. 

"Nina,"  exclaimed  rorro,  as  he  em- 
braced her  in  delight,  «'  I  wanted  but 
your  voice  to  decide  me  in  my  course. 
Away  now  then  with  fear  and  doubt ; 
all  is  dispelled  before  the  ardour  of 
your  prophetic  counsel.  May  heaven 
smile  upon  the  path  I  have  cnonen  I** 

"She  will,  she  will,  doubt  it  not, 
dear  Porro  ;  for  Italy,  the  paradise  of 
earth,  was  never  made  for  slavery. 

"Yet,  Nina,  there  are  many  things 
to  be  thought  of,  and  I  will  take  coun- 
sel with  you." 

Nor  was  Porro  far  wrong  in  ad- 
vising with  Nina  Ezzellinni.  Passion- 
ately devoted  to  her  country,  and 
looking  upon  it  not  merely  as  her 
native  land,  but  as  the  scene  of  the 
exploits  of  her  ancestors,  she  joined 
with  this  her  intense  love  for  him,  and 
would  not  lead  him  in  a  course  of  con- 
duct  she  Doi^ht  imagine  either  detri- 
mental  to  his  honour  or  his  safety. 
Lons  did  he  speak  to  her  of  Teresa 
Avdinni*8  unfortunate  position;  of 
the  offer  made  to  him  by  the  Bai*on 


Pinaldi ;  of  his  own  fears  ;  of  his 
hopes ;  of  the  many  dangers  and 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  the 
emancipation  of  Italy.  And  well  and 
wisely  did  Nina  Ezzellinni  weigh  with 
him  every  obstacle,  and  balance  the 
probabilities  of  success.  Nothing  was 
forgotten  that  either  youth  or  national 
love  could  suggest  Porro  seemed  at 
length  to  have  formed  his  determina- 
tion. 

**  Nina,  we  have  then  decided.  To- 
morrow I  shall  visit  the  principal 
friends  I  can  put  trust  in,  in  Milan, 
and  induce  them  to  visit  me  privately, 
to  deliberate  on  the  present  aspect  of 
my  country.  Then,  when  I  have  heard 
what  they  have  to  say,  my  course  of 
conduct  will  be  an  easier  one.  Nor,  if 
they  decide  contrary  to  my  belief,  will 
I  forego  my  own  future  plans ;  nor  will 
I  remain  quiet,  and  forget  my  plighted 
word  to  my  poor  nurse." 

"  Try  the  power  of  gold,  dear 
Porro,  and  periiaps  its  effect  will  not 
fail." 

"  If  it  does,  dear  Nina,  force  must 
have  its  way.  God  knows  how  long 
and  patiently  the  Italian  race  has 
borne  oppression  upon  oppression,  but 
even  tyranny  must  have  its  limits,  and 
I,  however  young,  must  not  hesitate 
to  show  my  countrymen  a  noble  ex- 
ample. Come  weal  or  woe,  life  or 
death,  my  arm  shall  not  be  found 
wanting." 

*'  And  Nina  Ezzellinni,  in  victory  or 
defeat,  will  be  found  by  the  side  of 
her  country's  champion  1" 

Rising  from  his  seat,  Porro  embraced 
once  more  the  ardent  and  enthusiastic 
girl,  and,  bidding  her  farewell,  he  sped 
with  a  tighter  mind  on  his  road  to- 
wards Milan,  to  fulfil  the  destiny  he 
had  marked  out  for  himself. 
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THS  AMATEUR  HATMAKEB8. 

The  rich  hilUmeadow  dopinff  to  the  sea 
Lies  hot  in  sunshine :  througn  the  summer  tree. 
Heavy  with  foliage,  passeth  not  a  sigh 

Of  any  wind  that  drops 

From  the  blue  mdUntain.tops, 
Or  guides  its  winged  coursers  from  the  glowing  sky. 

None  but  a  charmM  pinnace  on  that  ware 
Gonld  move  its  keeL    No  calmer  waters  lave 
Indolent  shores  in  fabled  faeiy-land ; 
Or  where  the  lotos-fruit 
Made  man's  ambition  mute» 
When  LaerUades  fled  from  the  mystic  strand. 

From  that  rich  meadow  comes  a  murmuring  chorus 
Of  youthful  laughter ;  and  in  vases  porous 

The  lon2*necked  flasks  are  cooling  in  the  brook ; 

And  daw  of  lobster  crimson 

Acetic  liquid  swims  on. 
In  a  huge  china  bowl,  in  that  delicious  nook. 

Green  islands  speck  the  ocean.    Thxoudk  the  mist  a  line 
Of  distant  hills  dips  to  the  waters  ciystuline.^ 
Cool  snowy  summits,  full  of  cloud-abysses. 
And  rifls  and  fissures  deep. 
Where  the  kin^.eagles  sleep, 
And  from  the  skyward  peaks  the  headlong  torrent  hisses. 

And  there  was  Townshend  the  Photc^rapher, 
Idlest  of  men.    And  there,  his  heart  astir 

With  beauty  of  fair  girls,  and  land  and  8ea» 

Was  Vane  the  metrist,  who 

More  of  Catullus  knew 
Than  that  Yerannius  who  shared  his  reckless  glee- 
There  was  my  Ada.    Never  any  wooer 
Pressed  ruddier  lips,  looked  into  wild  eves  bluer. 
Than  my  straw-hatted,  slender-ankled  Dryad's^ 

Who  on  the  harp  ^ve  birth 

To  strains  of  magic  mirth. 
And  gaily  sang  thereto  a  burst  of  marvellous  triads. 

We  talked  of  Thetis  and  Oceanus — 
Myths  of  old  Time.    The  songs  melodious 

Of  Grecian  years,  the  greybeard  as  he  passes 

On  to  the  unknown  end. 

Doth  with  new  meanings  blend. 
We  Goths  have  changed  the  Gods  of  the  old  Greek  fiuth  to  gases. 

We  have  found  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
In  every  brook  that  frets  the  shadowy  fflen. 
In  everv  cumaid  curve  on  sandy  shores. 

In  every  tear  that  lies 

In  depths  of  lustrous  eyes. 
In  every  snow-white  cloud  through  which  the  falcon  soars. 
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There  was  MauleTerer,  who  plays  at  chess 
Eternally.     Hi»  only  happiness^ 

When  Death  throws  wide  to  him  the  mystic  portals 
Into  the  realms  unseen* 
Will  bCy  with  rook  and  qaeen, 
AlfyD«  and  knight^  and  pawn«  to  challenge  the  immortals. 

And  now,  beside  tiie  breathless  hyaline. 
His  moves  mysterious  on  the  squares  entwine ; 
While  opposite,  a  creature  like  a  fairy. 
White,  wristed,  golden-tressed. 
Whose  thoughtful  glances  rest 
Upon  the  unfathomed  game,  in  a  profound  quandary. 

But  far  more  numerous  they,  whose  menimeot 
Is  'mid  the  odorous  hay#    In  swift  descent 
Their  many-twinkling  feet  along  the  turf 

Pass  merrily;  their  glee. 

If  boisterous  were  tTO  sea. 
Would  drown  the  ceaseless  surges  of  the  sinuous  surt 

They  toss  the  hay- wreaths  in  the  liquid  air ; 
They  chase  each  other ;  merry  children,  fiiir 
As  if  this  earth  had  never  known  a  stain. 

Sing  many  a  pleasant  carol. 

Weave  ruddy  ilower-apparel : 
Sorely  the  days  return  of  Saturn's  peaceful  i«ign« 

Amid  the  revellers,  lo  there  stood  the  peyest 
Old  wrinkled  dreamy  leathern  algebraist 

That  ever  pondered  subjects  half  absurd ; 

These  wild  sports  got  the  start  of  his 

Quaint  subtilty  and  artifice. 
And  there  he  stood  amazed,  like  some  shy  alien  bird. 

He  knew  the  courses  of  the  planets  well ; 
An  absolute  and  perfect  oracle 

Concerning  Ophiuchus  and  Orion : 

But  hnman  nature  seems 

To  him  a  thing  of  dreams— 
Him  twould  befit  to  dwell  in  Alpha  of  the  Lion. 

Here  comes  the  Rector.    Purple  stars  of  clematis 
O'erfaang  the  rectory's  mullioned  grey  extremities^    * 
Close  by  the  river.     There  of  old,  while  he 

Pored  o'er  Exonian  letters, 

I  strove  to  link  love's  fetters^ 
O  happy  Ada  mine,  about  myself  and  thee. 

And  when  were  any  twain  whom  smiling  May 
Chased  through  the  whispering  woodlands,  day  by  day, 
Strewinz  sweet  violets  ankl&4eep  around^ 

filind  to  the  joy  which  lies 

In  deep  soft  lovins  eyes— 
Deaf  to  the  songs  wherewith  Love  makes  this  earth  resound  ? 

MORTUOBB  CaLUBTB. 
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l^o  every  earnest  politician  —  and  all 
intelligent  members  of  the  community 
should  be  such — the  State  of  the  Na- 
tion at  the  present  time  must  be  mat- 
ter  of  deep  concern.  We  believe  that 
T?e  only  give  expression  to  a  solemn 
truth  when  we  sa^  that  a  ^neral  feeU 
ing  of  apprehension  prevails  as  to  the 
future  of  these  countries  —  a  sort  of 
undefined  distrust  of  our  abUitj|r  to  hold 
our  high  place  among  the  kingdoms 
with  honour  for  any  long  time  to 
come.  This  panic — for  it  is  almost  a 
panic — exists  among  all  parties.  It 
has  found  utterance  in  public  meet- 
ings  — by  the  pens  of  pamphleteers— 
through  the  press, — and  has  even  been 
the  burden  of  remarkable  orations 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament  Not 
that  those  speakers  and  writers  think 
the  empire  has  commenced  that  de- 
cline to  which  evil  prophets  have  de- 
signated it ;  but  the  country  has  lost 
heart,  and  is  more  apprehensive  than 
complaining.  If  this  fear  for  the  future 
be  exaggerated,  it  is  not  without 
justifix^tion.  The  disasters  which  have 
overtaken  our  army  in  the  Crimea — 
the  mismanagement  of  the  home  ad- 
ministration—  the  anomalous  state  of 
political  sects  —  the  apparent  absence 
of  sagacious  statesmanship,  and  the 
grave  errors  lately  committed  by  rulers 
undeniably  convicted  of  incapacity,— 
all  combine  to  depress  the  public  mind, 
and  to  open  the'  mouths  of  those 
to  whom  the  language  of  discontent  is 
more  genial  than  effort  to  remove  its 
cause.  The  man  who  is  too  ready  to 
relax  the  tone  of  his  mind  in  presence 
of  difficulties  never  succeeds  in  life ; 
the  people  compelled  to  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  evils  among  them- 
selves should  only  dwell  upon  them  to 
ascertain  their  character  and  extent, 
that  the  proper  cure  may  be  disco- 
vered. At  the  present  moment  we 
are  taking  the  opposite  and  less  wise 
course.  We  are  desponding,  when  we 
need  to  be  up  and  doing  —  when 
eveiy  effort  should  be  put  forth  to 
discover  the  seat  of  the  disease  and  its 
every  ramification,  to  the  end  that  a 
fitting  remedy  may  be  found. 

The  horizon  of  our  country  is,  in- 
deed, wrapt  in  storm-clouds,  through 


which  scarcely  a  weak  gleam  of  hope 
struggles.  But  we  may  exaggerate  the 
darkness  of  the  prospect,  dark  though 
it  be.  It  is  baa  enough  to  have  lost 
25,000  men  for  the  gaining  of  two 
triumphs,  which  were  not  victories — 
at  least  20,000  of  whom  perished  of 
neglect  (it  is  literally  so  I)  ;T-it  is  bad 
enough  to  be  forced  to  believe  that 
nial-arrangement,  or  the  total  want  of 
arrangement,  involved  the  flower  of 
our  armies  in  a  terrible  struggle  with 
privations,  which  terminated  in  unne. 
oessary  and  ignominious  death ; — it  is 
bad  enough  to  have  to  confess  that, 
after  a  twelvemonth  of  campaigning, 
we  are  little  nearer  our  object,  and 
little  better  prepared  to  advance 
toward  it ; —  it  is  bad  enough  to  find 
that  the  alliances  we  had  hoped  for 
have  failed  us;  — but,  in  addition  to 
this,  it  is  worst  of  all  to  discover  that 
the  most  venerable  and  respected  lead- 
ers of  our  national  affiiirs  —  who  hold 
their  positions  by  right  of  service  ren- 
dered  the  State  in  times  past  —  have 
manifested  their  total  inadequacy  to 
the  magnitude  of  their  present  task ; 
and  that  to  a  foreign  potentate,  only  a 
few  years  raised  by  popular  election  to 
the  precarious  throne  of  an  unstable 
empire,  we  are  primarily  indebted  for 
much  of  the  success  we  have  attained 
in  the  field,  as  well  as  much  of  the 
firmness  we  have  evinced  in  the  bu. 
reau.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
right  to  remember  that  there  are 
aigns  in  the  heaven  whose  import  is 
cheering.  Beyond  the  warring  clouds 
which  clash  and  break  upon  each  other 
above  our  heads,  there  is  a  serener 
sky;  and,  the  gloom  once  riven,  its 
genial  peacefulness  will  glad  the  na- 
tions. Even  now  there  are  encou- 
ragements  around  us.  All  is  not  evil 
in  the  Hussian  war  and  its  as  yet  dis 
mal  consequences.  Who  can  tell  what 
amount  of  lasting  ^ood  may  spring 
from  the  alliance  with  France,  which 
has  been  so  deeply  baptised  in  blood, 
and  sealed  by  the  close  sympathy  of  a 
common  purpose  affecting  the  interests 
of  both  countries  so  intimately  ?  Who 
can  tell  what  future  Providence  has 
prepared  for  the  Lands  of  the  Prophet, 
to  which  the  events  of  to-day  ore  tho 
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avenue?  WTio  can  tell  wb»t  effect 
the  present  disturbance  of  gid  com. 
pacta  and  relations  may  soon  have  on 
the  central  kingdoms  of  Europe? 
MTiatever  changes  occur,  as  the  re- 
sults of  the  existing  struggle  —  either 
in  France,  or  in  Turkey,  or  in  Ger- 
many, or  even  in  Briuiin — there  mu3t 
be  progression,  there  must  be  the 
more  intimate  union  of  the  kingdoms, 
ty  the  weakening  of  despotism  and 
the  extension  of  Uiat  genial  sympathy 
among  agreeing  peoples  which  is  the 
only  valuable  basis  and  bond  of  alli- 
ances. Such  considerations  are  fraught 
with  hope,  and  go  far  to  diminish  our 
regrets  for  past  misfortune.  But  it  is 
further  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  we 
contend  for  triumph  in  the  cause  of 
humanity ;  we  labour  to  overleap  the 
fences  of  a  barbaric  autocracy  ;  and  if 
we  succeed,  as  ultimately  we  shall,  the 
death-blow  will  be  given  to  the  most 
elaborately  establiahed  tyranny  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  History,  indeed, 
affords  no  parallel  to  the  present  war,  in 
its  object,  in  the  extent  of  its  influence, 
or  the  moroentousness  of  the  issues  in. 
volved  in  its  success.  Russia  subdued, 
there  never  will  be  another  Russia, 
The  ambitious  designs  of  Russia  eSuc- 
tually  checked,  iMuscovite  tyranny 
bmst  keep  within  its  old  barriers,  and 
the  empire  of  the  great  Peter  cease  to 
domineer  in  European  counsels.  With 
this  consummation  of  the  existing  con- 
flict,  oppression  of  the  kind  existing 
pnder  Nicholas,  and  transferred  to 
Alexander,  cannot  pass  beyond  its 
limit,  and  no  iron  will  can  ever  bid  it 
advance  again,  either  to  the  billows  of 
Che  northern  ocean,  which  proclaim 
xnan*8  freedom  as  they  are  shattered 
against  the  coast  of  the  Sea-Kings,  or 
ti»e  rippling  waves  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, as,  calmed  beneath  a  glowing 
sun,  thev  expand  peacefully  on  the 
shores  of^the  South. 

The  last  cheering  aspect  of  the  time 
is  that  one  to  which,  in  these  para- 
graphs, we  have  to  devote  more  particu- 
Eir  attention.  The  experience  of  war 
we  have  had  this  past  eventful  year  has 
undeniably  discovered  to  us  —  some- 
what rudely,  but  wholesomely  —  the 
weak  points  in  our  national  character, 
Fn  our  military  and  civil  administration, 
ip  the  hereditary  accidents — if  we  may 
so  say  —  of  our  Government.  Those 
defects  made  patent,  we  may  learn  to 
apply  a  remedy,  and  reap  such  amount 
of  profit  from  our  chastisements  as  to 
transmute  tbeiu  Into  blessings. 


Of  these  deficU  we  may  usefully  ad^ 
Yance  a  word. 

That  the  appointment  of  the  Sebas- 
topol  Committee  was  a  wise  step,  its 
proceedings  have  fully  proved.  We 
place  little  value  on  their  Report.  The 
Evidence  is  of  chief  interesp.  The  facta 
elicited  are  important  in  the  highest  de. 
gree.  They  will  yet  be,  we  may  add 
they  will  soon  be,  the  basis  of  extensive 
reforms.  They  are,  as  it  were,  the 
diagnosis  of  the  national  disease.  It  is 
a  nustake  to  suppose  the  inquiry  to  be 
strictly  a  Sebastopol  Inquiry.  It  takes 
a  wider  range.  Beyond  its  revelations 
respecting  the  mismanagement  of  the 
earlier  months  of  the  war,  it  has  en- 
tered upon  a  survey  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem  of  our  military  departments,  and 
in  this  view  we  must  especially  regard 
it  valuable.  To  investigate  why  the 
army  did  not  receive  reinforcement  till 
after  Inkermann,  and  then  only  6,500 
men — why  huts  necesi^ary  six  weeks 
before  had  hot  arrived  in  the  Crimea 
at  the  middle  of  December — why  the 
cavalry  perished  by  a  blunder  at  |3ala. 
klava — why  that  town  became  a  chaos 
under  the  disorganising  talents  of  its 
commandant — why  the  Turkish  hospi- 
tals were  pest-houses,  places  to  propa- 
gate disease  rather  than  sanitaria,  is  of 
little  comparative  moment,  since  we 
cannot  bring  back  the  thousands  sa- 
crificed to  incompetency,  and  can 
scarcely  hope  to  punish  the  guilty  of- 
ficials by  whose  fault  they  perished. 
We  know  all  the  cause,  all  the  conse- 
quence, in  its  bitter  aggravatedness ; 
our  question  now  is — What  really  were 
tbe  various  sources  of  the  mischief,  and 
how  best  may  they  be  approached  so  as 
to  be  removed  ? 

It  is  contended,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  men  have  been  to  blame ;  on  the 
other,  the  onus  is  laid  upon  systems. 
Truth  requires  us  to  say — both.  In- 
competent officials  and  imperfect  plans 
constitute  the  fertile  source  of  all  na- 
tional evil.  Unfortunately  this  is 
proved  amply  enough  in  our  ex- 
perience. 

Take  the  systems  first.  Our  eves 
have  been  opened  to  serious  blemisLcs 
in  our  military  and  civil  administration.^ 
No  doubt  one  cardinal  error,  of  which* 
we  are  now  convinced  is,  the  insane 
reduction,  for  it  was  little  else,  made 
in  our  resources  for  war,  year  after 
year,  for  the  last  decade.  When  it 
came,  we  were,  indeed,  a  nation  of. 
shopkeepers,  and  not  a  military  people. 
What  has  Lord  Hardin|;e  told  us? 
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When  hostilities  commenced  he  sent 
ten  thousand  men  to  the  East,  and  that 
number  exhausted  the  troops  this  great 
empire  had  at  immediate  command  for 
its  purposes  of  defence  t  Subseouentlyy 
by  great  exertion,  a  second  oraft  of 
the  same  strength  was  procured,  and 
only  after  the  battles  of  Alma  and  In- 
kermann  did  a  third  army  of  six  thoo. 
sand  five  hundred  men  arrive  at  the 
scene  of  conflict.  Thus,  after  the  con- 
test had  been  waged  fuller  four  months, 
we  contrived,  by  bringing  regiments 
fh>m  the  Colonies,  by  recruiting,  and 
other  means,  to  send  out  twenty-slx 
thousand  men  —  a  fifth  of  whom^  or 
more,  were  raw  levies  I  Such  was  the 
state  of  preparedness  for  war  to  which 
Manchester  economists  brought  us.  It 
would  seem  that  their  undue  desire  for 
peace,  under  every  circumstance,  was 
then  on  the  point  of  unavoidable  gratifi- 
cation, for  we  might  soon,  by  their  po- 
licy, be  precluded  from  war,  because 
touUly  imbecile,  a  ready  prey  to  the 
most  unscrupulous.  What  would  have 
been  our  condidon  were  our  foe  an  in. 
vading  one,  or  were  the  contest  nearer 
onr  shores,  and  more  intimately  con- 
nected with  our  interests  ?  We  pro- 
ceeded  to  fight  Russia — it  might  have 
been  France  and  Germany  to  boot  -. 
with  twenty-thousand  men  !  With 
such  a  force  we  could,  acting  alone, 
be  expected  to  efiect  little  more  than 
the  hero  who— 

**  With  twice  ten  thooMnd  men, 
Marched  up  the  hill,  and  then  marched  down  again.** 

We  hope  the  error  of  not  maintain, 
ing  our  standing  army  at  a  proper 
strength,  and  in  a  proper  state  of 
efficiency,  is  now  fully  Known,  and  that 
when  the  present  war  ceases,  we  shall 
have  no  cheese- paring  economy,  no 
suicidal  parsimony,  in  voting  the  army 
estimates.  It  will  be  time  enough  to 
beat  our  swords  into  ploughshares 
when  men  "  learn  war  no  more ;"  but 
BO  long  as  our  neighbours,  friendly 
or  unfriendly,  sustain  their  military 
strength,  the  most  vulgar  wisdom  dic- 
tates the  same  course  to  us. 

Another  remarkable  defect  in  our  mi- 
litary system,  exposed  to  general  view 
of  lace,  IS  the  want  of  education  among 
our  troops  and  their  officers— scientific 
training  we  moan.  Young  Bobadil, 
who  is  a  fiist  man,  a  great  boaster,  very 
proud  of  his  red  coat  and  epaulets,  a 
favourite  with  the  ladies,  the  gallant 
gentleman  at  parties,  and  a  complete 
master  of  the  mvolous  in  dress,  man- 


ners, and  conversation,  is,  by  virtue  of 
his  s;ood  guineas,  an  ensign,  aiieutenant, 
perhaps  a  captain  in  her  Majesty's  ser- 
vice. He  may  have  this  character,  and 
be  a  colonel  or  more>  for  in  the  arm  v  (to 
reverse  a  common  saying)  we  nave 
often  young  heads  on  old  shoulders. 
Of  miutary  education,  in  the  enlarged 
sense  of  the  term,  he  is  as  well  informed 
as  his  Boots.  He  knows  a  few  of  the 
technicalities  of  his  art :  of  the  sdenee 
of  war,  nothing.  He  is  sent  into  the 
field — we  admit  his  valour.  Grood  blood 
flows  in  his  veins ;  a  sense  of  honour 
inspires  him  ;  the  excitement  of  battle 
brings  out  any  latent  chivalry  he  may 
possess ;  he  shouts  to  his  steady  band ; 
they  rush  forward  at  his  biddmg.  If 
impetuous  courage  can  win  what  he 
hopes  to  gain,  there  is  a  victory,  and 
we  laud  &e  heroism  of  the  brave,  as  it 
deserves  to  be  lauded ;  but,  after  all^ 
we  have  seen  the  soldier  but  in  one* 
and  that  the  simplest,  phase  of  his  cha- 
racter. Place  our  friend  Bobadil  on 
the  plateau  overloc^ing  Sebastapol. 
Bid  him  take  measures  to  sustiun  his 
men  during  an  inclement  winter,  on 
those  heights.  Tell  him  that  their 
health,  Uieir  efficiency,  their  lives  de- 
pend on  his  exertions.  He  is  quite  at 
sea  and  rudderless.  This  is  not  his 
notion  of  war.  He  always  thought  of 
it,  if  he  thought  at  all,  as  the  poet— 

"  Conenniknr. 
Homento  eita  toon  Tcnlt,  ant  victoria  lain.** 


Place  him  in  the  field,  and  the 
want  of  training  is  evident.  Neither 
he,  nor  the  men  he  leads  —  for,  unin- 
structed  himself,  he  could  not  instruct 
them — know  more  than  the  first  ele- 
ments of  military  education.  Courage 
they  have.— among  the  soldierv  of  no 
country  is  there  greater.  Loyalty  they 
have — no  man  on  6od*8  earth  is  more 
loyal  than  a  Briton,  for  he  has  institu- 
tions which  claim  his  intensest  love. 
Desire  of  triumph  they  have  —  for  we 
are  an  ambitious  race,  ever  striving  to 
be  foremost.  But  training  in  arms 
they  have  notm  In  spirit  they  are  Ro« 
mans,  but  rude  in  the  arts  of  war.  We 
are  not  about  to  declaim  generally  and 
without  consideration  against  the  sys- 
tem of  purchase  which  admits  to  por- 
tions or  military  trust  men  unfittea  for 
command,  nor  to  censure  the  ludicrous 
system  of  promotion  which  puts  a  man 
in  authority  when  he  has  perhaps 
reached  the  utmost  verge  of  human 
life — at  least  of  the  years  of  activity  ; 
but  we  do  say  that  another  great  error 
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now  diflcoTered  to  us  is  the  want  of 
military  educatioa  among  our  officers 
and  men.  The  regimental  system^  as 
&r  as  it  ^oes^  is  excellent.  It  trains 
pood  soldiers  and  good  commanders ; 
but  it  will  nerer  organise  an  army,  in 
the  fall  panopljT  of  its  misht  for  effec- 
tive wanare,  since  it  faib  to  provide 
for  the  acting  together  of  more  than  a 
oomparatiYely  small  fraction  of  such  a 
body.  Nor  will  it  ever  guarantee^  as 
at  present  oonstitated,  the  proper  in- 
itniction  of  officers  or  men  in  camp 
duties.  Their  education  will  be  left 
very  much  to  chance.  Unless  reform 
take  place  in  this  respect,  the  British 
soU^  will  still  be  hdpless  taken 
oat  of  his  mechanical  routine,  as  un- 
able to  cook  his  rations  in  the  field  as 
to  meet  an  enemy  in  untoward  circum* 
stances.  The  war  has  taught  us  this 
deficiency  —  this  grave  error.  Other 
nations  are  not  so  foolish  in  military 
matters ;  for  what  is  the  present  fact  ? 
At  this  moment  we  are,  by  permission, 
investigating  the  arrangements  in  the 
French  army  for  the  purpose  of  modi, 
^ng  our  own  by  them,  or  ingrafting 
the  Continental  on  the  English  plans  1 
Two  years  ago,  or  less,  we  boasted  of 
our  strength,  as  we  talked  of  supposed 
imminent  war  with  France,  .—how 
vainly  1 

Yet  another  fact  strongly  impressed 
upon  us  by  our  late  history  is  the  ex- 
treme folly  of  not  making  due  provi- 
sion for  an  Army  of  Reserve.  Where 
had  we  to  look  to  for  men  these  last 
two  years,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
defimding  our  shores  or  waemg  foreign 
war?  Our  120,000  fightuig  men  of 
the  Line  was  a  fiction  —  a  monstrous 
fietion-*a  phantom,  and  no  more.  In 
countries  where  every  man  who  has 
reached  maturity  capable  of  bearing 
anas  has  been  trained  to  war,  a  re- 
nrve  force  is  always  read^ ;  but  in  this 
country,  where  such  a  principle  is  un. 
admowledged,  a  special  effort  must  be 
set  afoot  to  secure  that  end.  Gather  a 
few  thousand  peasants  from  the  diffe- 
rent States  of  Grermany — arm  them^^ 
they  are  efficient  soldiers.  Take  the 
same  number  from  the  west  of  Ireland, 
firom  the  northern  shores  of  Scotland, 
from  the  manufacturing  or  affricul- 
taral  districts  of  England — arm  M^m— 
they  will  not  be  soldiers,  but  the  rudest 
material  of  soldiers;  they  will  march 
in  the  most  ludicrous  irregularity— 
they  win  form  a  line  as  full  of  ins  and 
cmts  as  the  winding  Rhine  or  the  Frith 


of  Forth ;  they  will  withstand  the  pri- 
vations of  a  warrior's  life  a  day,  a 
week,  a  month  —  the  first  severity 
makes  them  worthless.  This  being  so, 
why  should  we  not  keep  the  Militia, 
the  constitutional  force  of  the  country, 
in  a  state  of  semi.preparedness  ?  Had 
we  done  this  two  ^ears  ago,  we  could 
have  sent  to  the  Crimea  70,000  trained 
soldiers,  and  while  Prince  Menschikoff 
was  panic-stricken  by  the  loss  of  Alma, 
have  marched  into  the  now  gij^antically- 
defended  Sebastopol  with  little  diffi- 
culty. We  had,  on  the  contrary,  no 
Militia  when  the  war  broke  out,  and 
what  is  the  consequence?  Why,  at 
the  present  moment,  our  good  Govern- 
ment deem  they  have  done  a  great  deal 
in  raising  a  home  and  colonial  Militia 
force  of  about  50,000— -just  one-third 
of  its  strength,  properlv  embodied  1 

But  turn  we  from  the  Army  to  the 
Departments  connected  with  military 
administration.  Here  a  stupid  division 
of  authority  and  a  practical  irrespoa. 
sibility  in  some  quarters  has  worked 
immense  mischief  of  late.  It  was  a 
wise  step  to  provide  a  Minister  of  War 
last  year ;  but  it  was  very  unwise  to 
permit  his  will  to  be  frustrated,  now  by 
the  Ordnance,  again  by  the  Admiralty, 
again  by  the  Commissariat,  and  agam 
by  the  Medical  Board.  A  War  Minis- 
ter must  be  an  autocrat.  He  must 
have  full  powers,  and  the  highest  re- 
sponsibilities. This  is  evident.  He  is 
required  to  succeed — to  fail  is  to  be 
disgraced,  to  be  superseded,  to  lose 
reputation,  honour  it  may  be,  and  re- 
spect for  ever  ailerwards.  His  means, 
therefore,  should  be  his  own ;  if  they 
be  not,  he  is  not  accountable.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle  was  not  a  War 
Minister  in  the  proper  sense.  He  was 
a  kind  of  clever  head  clerk,  who  sat— 
diligently  enough,  be  it  confessed— 
fourteen  hours  a-day  in  his  office,  and 
blundered  everything  notwithstanding. 
Lord  Hardin^e  pulled  one  way,  he  an- 
other ;  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  frustrated 
him  unintentionally,  but  very  effec- 
tually ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Hastings  took 
his  own  course  in  spite  of  him.  All 
this  shows  how  necessary  is  a  consoli- 
dation of  the  military  departments, 
and  a  complete  re-organisation  of  the 
stupid  system  prevailing  in  them,  which 
is  as  old  as  we  Peninsular  war.  In 
everything  but  in  military  affiurs  have 
we  improved  these  forty  years. 

Add  to  the  necessary  reforms  in  the 
military  departments,  that  some  mode 
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of  promotion  must  be  devised  to  give 
the  places  of  high  command  to  men 
not  m  second  childhood,  or  on  its 
verge,  and  we  have  a  rough,  but  per- 
haps a  suggestive,  sketch  of  things  to 
be  done  at  once  if  we  really  desire  to 
remedy  the  past.  The  history  of  the 
engineer  to  whose  energy  the  obstinate 
defence  of  Sebastopol  is  due,  may  be 
taken  as  in  point.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  struggle  he  was  a  junior 
officer.  When  Menschikoff  asked  how 
long  it  would  take  to  put  the  town  and 
its  protective  batteries  in  a  state  of 
defence,  the  commandant  named  two 
months.  "  I  will  accomplish  it  in  two 
weekf,*'  said  Todleben.  He  was  at 
once  entrusted  with  the  task,  and  we 
need  not  say  how  he  has  verified  his 
estimate  of  himself.  He  is  compara- 
lively  young — he  is  bold,  active,  ear- 
nest, and  fitted  for  his  duty.  At 
seventy,  or  sixty-five,  the  same  man 
will,  if  he  live,  be  as  unsuited  for  such 
a  labour  as  Lord  Aberdeen,  or  any 
other  venerable  sexagenarian,  whose 
love  of  war  has  mellowed  in  the  pro- 
gress of  years  to  a  **  general  love  of 
all." 

But  our  Civil  Administration  is  also 
in  need  of  revisal.  To  this  all  eyes 
are  now  turned.  The  meeting  lately 
held  in  the  London  Tavern  inaugurated 
a  movement,  we  incline  to  think,  of  no 
small  importance,  which  will  not  rise 
and  perish,  mushroom-like,  in  an  hour. 
It  will  go  forward — whether  under  the 
form  it  has  now  given  to  it,  or  not, 
matters  little.  It  is  founded  in  justice, 
in  experience,  in  knowledge  of  results, 
and  m  the  convictions  of  all  classes 
and  parties.  Men  the  most  opposite 
in  political  creed  have  joined  hands 
under  its  banner,  and  vowed  fealty  to 
a  common  cause  in  which  their  diffe- 
rences are  not  included.  The  voice  of 
^his  agitation  has  reached  the  House  of 
Peers  and  the  Throne  in  an  unprece- 
dentedljr  short  period.  In  the  history 
of  political  agitations  there  is  nothing 
like  it.  The  Anti-Corn  Law  League 
offers  no  parallel.  "  Administrative 
Reform  **  is  the  watchword  of  no  party, 
and  yet  it  has  a  potency  to  which  the 
haughtiest  of  our  rulers  must  bow. 
At  first,  it  was  feared  that  the  ultra- 
democratic  section  of  its  supporters 
might  succeed  in  making  it  an  anti- 
aristocratic  shibboleth;  but  that  fear 
has  been  dispelled.  The  common  sense 
of  the  country  sees  the  importance  of 
the  place  occupied  by  the  highest  class 


in  the  State— the  sacrifices  it  has  made 
for  the  public  weal  —  the  service  its 
noblest  sons  have  rendered  the  past 
and  present  generations, — the  fruitless- 
ness  of  any  oligarchic  effort  to  tread 
down  liberty  in  these  countries — and, 
knowing  this,  however  it  may  censure 
particular  statesmen  and  coteries  for 
their  Cabinets  of  consanguinity,  has 
no  desire  to  exclude  the  aristocracy 
from  the  general  competition  for  ho- 
nours in  tne  senate,  the  council,  and 
the  field. 

The  demand  for  administrative  re- 
form, in  its  widest  significancy,  means 
that  all  offices,  from  the  treasuiy-bench- 
es  to  the  village  post-office,  should  be 
determined  by  merit.  Favour,  and 
sometimes  a  worse  principle,  guides 
patronage  now.  Situations  are  given 
for  political  service  rendered  or  ex- 
pected, to  satisfy  friends,  to  gratify 
associates  in  party  efforts,  often  to 
appease  dunning  creditors,  to  procure 
the  loan  of  money,  or  for  that  singular  ^ 
quid  pro  quo  modestly  styled  in  adver- 
tisements a  douceur.  All  this  is  evil ; 
but  how  is  it  to  be  cured  ?  There's  the 
rub.  Competitive  examinations  have 
been  suggested,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
cognised as  one  means  of  determin- 
ing between  applicants ;  but  only  in 
a  certain  class  of  cases  can  they  avail. 
As  they  form,  in  fact,  the  only  test  of 
merit  within  our  reach,  and  can,  after 
all,  accomplish  very  little,  it  has 
been  urged,  that  to  fill  vacancies  with 
strict  regard  to  fitness  will  never  be 
attained.  The  hope  is  considered  good 
enough,  but  Utopian.  Yet  not  so  much 
as  may  seem  at  first.  The  mere  ven- 
tilation the  matter  has  now  received 
will  act  well,  by  leavening  the  public 
mind,  so  that  any  grossly  unsuitable 
or  corrupt  appointment  made  in  future 
will  bring  tenfold  disgrace  on  the 
guilty  dispensers  of  patronage.  In 
this  way,  the  more  obvious  cases  of 
malnppointment  will  be  exposed  and 
remedied.  But  a  great  deal  has  yet 
to  be  done  so  to  educate  the  pub- 
lic mind,  especially  in  Ireland,  that 
we  may  be  prepared  to  prefer  a  new 
and  better  plan  to  the  old  and  worse 
one.  We  have  been  ourselves  great 
sinners  in  this  matter  of  patronage. 
We  have  required  our  unfortunate  re- 
presentatives to  hold  themselves  and 
their  votes  in  trust  for  our  younger 
sons,  nephews,  cousins,  and  relations 
to  the  nfth  degree.  We  lately  had 
the  case  brought  under  public  at  ten- 
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iiOD.  in  which  a  keen.witted  Whig,  and 
quondam  member  of  the  "Irish  Inde- 
pendent" party  —  by  which  egotistic 
distinction  they  style  themselves — gave 
away»  or  procured  for,  his  constituents, 
above  cfne  hundred  situations  in  the 
customs,  coasts -^uard,  constabulary, 
revenue  police  —  in  every  grade  from 
the  distinguished  castle-clerk  to  the 
petty  villi^e  post -wife.  The  same 
clever  and  successful  aspirant  to  the 
ermine  is,  we  happen  to  know,  as  busy 
in  his  promises  and  efforts  now  as  then, 
the  declamation  of  Mr.  Morley  and 
hU  confreres  notwithstanding.  Kei- 
ther  the  sledge-hammer  of  Mr.  Layard, 
nor  the  polished  oratory  of  Lord  Lllen- 
borough,  has  inspired  him  and  his 
genus  with  fear.  To  abolish  this 
^buse  of  patronage  two  things  must 
be  efiected;  the  people  must  be  in- 
structed to  look  less  to  '^  Government 
Situations,"  which  are  too  much  regard- 
ed as  the  elysium  of  idleness  and  sure 
pay — and  more  to  personal  effort  in 
trading  enterprise  and  the  exercise  of 
unfettered  intelligence.  In  England 
and  Scotland  there  is  not  so  great  a 
desire  for  "appointments  "  as  here,  for 
a  berth  of  £80  or  £100  per  annum, 
srith  the  certainty  (be  it)  of  an  increase 
in  twenty  years  to  X800  or  £1,000,  is 
not  very  tempting  to  the  young  man 
of  energy,  whose  father,  or  brother,  or 
uncle,  or  neighbour — as  a  herring-mer- 
chant, or  manufacturer  of  spool- thread, 
or  potato-dealer,  or  soflgoods-man  — - 
has  amassed  £20,000  or  £30,000  in 
that  time,  and  is  about  to  retire  a 
CrcBSua.  Iicss  value  will  be  set  upon 
Government  situations,  even  in  Ire- 
land, in  a  few  years,  as  our  trade 
Improves,  and  the  country  finds  itself 
side  by  side  with  its  leviathan  sister  in 
the  career  of  manufacturing  and  mer- 
cantile  prosperity.  To  cure  the  pre- 
lent  evil,  also,  the  individual  member 
of  parliament  or  the  Cabinet  convicted 
of  bartering  posts  in  her  Majesty's 
service  for  hard  cash,  or  political 
purposes,  or  any  unwarrantable  end, 
must  be  visited  with  contempt,  and, 
perhaps,  penalty.  These  two  things 
accomplished,  we  shall  hear  less  of 
abuses  in  our  civil  administration,  and 
shall  find  more  "practical  ability" 
in  the  management  of  our  national 
affairs. 

We  may  here,  parenthetically,  add, 
that  the  present  agitation  for  reform, 
although  It  has  been  growing  for  above 
two  years,   was  precipitated  by  the 


scandalous  manner  in  which  Lord 
Palmerston  formed  his  Government. 
The  Whigs  are  proverbially  a  Family 
Party.  They  came  into  power  in  a 
batch,  |ind  at  their  every  accession  the 
names  only  were  changed,  as  if  they 
had  been  put  into  a  bag  and  shaken 
out  for  their  places.  Yet,  if  any  man 
was  bound  by  the  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces of  the  time  to  break  through  this 
often-complaincd-of  abuse,  it  was  I^rd 
Palmerston.  He  took  office  to  reform— 
and  so  he  began ;  he  took  office  to 
place  "practical  ability"  in  the  room 
of  ignorance  and  feebleness,  and  in 
face  of  a  demand  that  new  blood  should 
be  added  to  the  cabinets  which  rule 
us,  he  named  on  his  Ministry  a  more 
closely  interconnected  coterie,  per- 
haps, than  ever  occupied  the  Treasury- 
benches.  If,  therefore,  he  has  rai:ied 
a  nest  of  hornets  about  his  ears,  no 
one  but  himself  is  to  blame.  The 
country  would  have  sustained  him 
through  good  report  and  bad  report 
in  taking  an  opposite  course ;  but  he 
lacked  the  moral  courage  necessary  to 
throw  off  his  friends,  or  was  so  tram- 
melled that  he  had  lost  freedom  of  ac- 
tion.    We  see  the  result. 

We  revert  to  the  men.  No  *'  com- 
ing man"  ever  disappointed  the  public 
more  than  the  noble  viscount.  His 
re^idy  eloquence,  his  keensightedness, 
his  vigour  as  foreign  secretary  for 
years,  his  reputation  for  thorough 
political  honesty,  and  his  boldness 
in  following  out  his  convictions,  in- 
duced all  to  point  him  out  as  Pre- 
mier some  time  ago.  Ho  accepted 
the  post,  fully  informed  of  the  great 
things  expected  of  him.  We  are  not 
unreasonable  in  affirming,  that  he  has 
done  little  more  than  nothing.  So  soon 
as  his  budget  of  reform  was  opened, 
in  his  first  speech,  it  appeared  that  the 
mountain  had  produced  a  mouse.  To 
cure  the  evils  existing  in  the  Crimea, 
and  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour, 
more  was  wanting  than  sanitary  com- 
missioners, good  though  they  be,  and 
a  new  governor  at  Balaklava,  in  the 
room  of  the  Admiral,  who  has  been 
named,  in  memory  of  his  late  career. 
Old  Chaos.  Something  more  satisfac- 
tory was  effected  at  a  later  period,  in 
the  raising  of  a  Turkish  contingent, 
officered  by  Indian  leaders ;  but  still 
Lord  Palmerston  haa  accomplished  less 
-»far  less — than  be  might.  He  is  now 
without  the  means  to  go  forward.  Mo'^ 
Hcy   enough  he  has  •.- nearly   ninety 
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millions  have  been  furnished  his  Finance 
Minister^  the  product  of  an  objection- 
able loan,  still  more  objectionable  du- 
ties on  articles  of  consumption,  and  an 
increased  income-tax.  But  in  many 
other  things  he  comes  short.  Delay  has 
occurred  in  sending  out  troops ;  misma- 
nagement has  been  apparent  in  pre- 
paring unarchitectural,  and  some  even 
say  useless,  machines  as  gunboats  for  the 
Baltic ;  by  a  blunder,  the  Militia  has 
been  all  but  disbanded  in  many  places: 
add  to  all  this,  the  exceedingly  flippant 
and  unbecoming  tone  of  banter  in- 
dulged in  by  the  Premier  in  answering 
questions  respecting  the  war,  and  we 
nnd  many  of  the  causes  of  that  general 
dissatisfaction  and  unpopularity  the 
Government  have  recklessly  brought 
upon  themselves.  But,  more  than 
their  positive  errors,  in  what  they  have 
done  oadly,  are  they  to  be  blamed  for 
not  undertaking  their  proper  task  of 
remodelling  the  military  departments, 
and  putting  the  system  of  government 
on  a  better  footing.  They  were  de- 
manded to  advance,  but  retrograded. 
It  is  obvious  neither  Lord  Palmerston 
nor  his  followers  are  the  men  for  the 
time. 

We  want  an  honest  and  firm  Go- 
vernment, ready  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  energy,  avoiding  the  tricks  of 
diplomacy,  which  have  been  all  ex- 
posed, and  preferring  a  peace  earned 
by  victonr  to  tarrying  at  the  door  of 
Francis  tJoseph's  palace,  or  elsewhere. 
We  want  a  Ministry  prepared  to  re- 
form abuses,  to  raise  the  military  cha- 
racter of  the  country,  to  recover 
the  ground  we  have  lost.  We  want  in 
the  premiership  a  leader  having  the 
nation  at  his  back,  and  a  compact  party 
to  sustain  him  ;  we  want  in  the  war- 
office  a  man  of  experience  in  the  con- 
ducting  of  war,  of  vieonr  of  mind,  of 
independent  force  of  character,  and 
comprehensive  genius.  Such  a  states, 
man  has  been  pointed  out  in  Lord 
Ellenborough.  His  late  efforts  towards 
the  more  active  and  efficient  conduct 
of  the  war  seem  to  mark  him  the  suc- 
cessor of  Lord  Panmure.  We  have 
great  trust  in  the  high  honour,  the  fine 
chivalric  spirit,  and  thoroughly  British 
feeling  which  animate  him  and  his  po- 
litical chief. 

If  the  views  we  have  enanciated  in 
the  previous  paragraph  needed  further 
proof  from  any  late  occurrence,  we 
might  refer  to  the  debate  some  time 
since  on  Lord  £llenborongh'8  resolu- 


tions. The  discussion  which  took  place 
on  the  motion  of  the  noble  earl  was  in- 
structive in  several  points  of  view.  His 
object  was  excellent.  The  public  v<Hce 
asserts  that  place  under  Government  is 
secured  by  family  interest  and  corrupt 
influences ;  that  merit  is  wholly  es^ 
eluded,  and  that  hence  have  arisen 
many  of  our  recent  disasters.  **  Yoa 
cannot  fairly  charge  us  with  the  same 
sin  in  this  respect  as  the  present  Ga* 
binet,"  say  the  Gonservative  leaden. 
**  We  refer  you  to  the  programme  of 
measures  we  brought  forwifd  shortly- 
previous  to  the  factious  vote  which  dis* 
missed  us  from  office  in  1852.  Among 
them  will  be  found,  and  in  a  prominent 
position.  Administrative  Reform."  On 
a  retrospect  of  the  parliamentary  pro* 
oeedings  of  that  period,  we  find  Mr* 
Disraeli  announcing  the  intention  of  his 
government  immewately  to  deal  with 
that  subject.  Then  it  was  scarcely 
before  the  country  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  necessitate  that  promptitude.  The 
forwardness  of  Lord  Derby  and  his  foU 
lowers  to  take  up  the  matter  is  to  be 
mentioned  to  their  credit,  and  should 
not  be  forgotten  at  the  present  moment. 
The  Gonservative  leajder  can  further 
point  to  the  principle  on  which  his  Ga-> 
binet  was  formed,  as  indicative  of  his 
honest  deure  to  place  ''  practical  abi^ 
lity  "  before  rank,  before  a  name  where 
there  was  nothing  more.  He  intro- 
duced new  men,  and  so  broke  the  mo* 
nopoly  of  office  before  enjoyed  by  the 
Whigs.  When  Lords  Aberdeen  and 
Palmerston  came  into  power,  however^ 
that  policy  was  reversed,  and  especially 
by  the  latter,  who  was  the  more  strongly 
bound  to  carry  it  out.  **  I  have  given 
you  proof,"  said  Lord  Derby,  in  snb-. 
stance,  while  speaking  in  the  Ellen- 
borough  debate,  *«  that  I  am  in  favour 
of  reform ;  and  the  step  we  now  take  in 
supporting  the  present  motion,  has 
ma'mly  for  its  object  to  show  the  coun- 
try that  at  least  on  one  side  of  the 
house  are  statesmen  to  be  found  ready 
to  accede  to  the  justness  of  the  popular 
wishes,  and  head  the  new  movement  in 
the  legislature."  In  this  aspect  pre- 
cisely was  Lord  Ellenborough's  ^ortto 
to  be  regarded,  and  herein  lay  its  im- 
portance. Though  defeated  on  a  di- 
vision, it  accomplished  its  greater  puiw 
pose,  in  separating  the  party  favourable 
to  departmental  ref<nm  from  the  coterie 
whicn  would  still  retain  everything 
within  the  narrow  circle  of  a  few  fa- 
milies. 
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If  we  ask  why  Lord  £lleDborough*8 
motion  failed  to  secure  the  approviS  of 
ji  majority  amon^  the  peers,  the  an. 
■vers  must  be  vanous.  Had  the  Con- 
•enralive  proxies  been  used,  the  minis- 
terial majority  would  have  been  very 
considerably  reduced ;  but  still  the 
mover  would  be  far  from  the  point  of 
trismph.  First  of  all,  we  find  a  reason 
of  this  in  the  hereditary  apathy  which 
smroonds  the  Whics  in  the  upper 
house.  There  is  much  more  than  wit  in 
the  Pumch  parodist's  version  of  the 
Srwa  Age$9  where  he  describes  the  last 
aoene  of  their  eventful  history  as  a  seat 
in  that  august  assembly,  when  second 
ohildishnessy  produced  more  by  depress* 
iDg  political  associations  than  by  age, 
has  rendered  noble  lords  slow  to  move 
with  the  necessities  of  the  times. 

A  third  reason  for  the  defeat  of  the 
EQenborough  and  other  similar  resolu- 
tions is  the  fear  pervading  many  minds 
that  the  Conservatives  could  not  form 
aministry  in  the  event  of  the  resignation 
of  Lord  Palmerston.  This  we  believe 
to  be  a  delusion.  Lord  Derby  did  not 
JaU  on  a  late  occasion.  He  found  it 
then  impracticable  to  unite  the  parties 
he  considered  necessary  to  a  stable  and 
efficienteovemment,in  the  present  con. 
dition  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
waa  opposed  by  the  Feelites,  between 
whom  and  a  genuine  Conservative  there 
i^  aa  it  were»  a  gulf  fixed ;  he  was 
dieated  by  Lord  Palmerston,  who,  to 
secure  undisputed  possession  of  the 
goal  of  his  long  ambition,  rid  himself 
of  Lord  Derby,  and  then  of  the  dear 
trio,  without  whose  aid  he  at  first  de* 
ciared  he  could  not  accept  office.  But 
things  are  changed  mucn,  even  within 
four  months ;  and  so  disgusted  are  the 
people  of  every  party  with  the  **  small, 
ness"  of  the  men  now  in  power,  that 
thev  are  ready  to  force  their  represen. 
tatTves  to  eive  a  fair  trial  to  any  cabinet 
which  shaU  come  forward  with  boldness 
and  determination  to  apply  strong  re- 
medies  to  our  national  diseases ;  and 
we  firmly  believe  that,  even  without  a 
dissolution,  the  Conservatives,  by  lay. 
ing  aside  their  peculiar  party  questions, 
and  throwing  their  whole  ener^  into 
the  war,  would  command  the  vStnpie 
of  the  country,  which,  in  the  existing 
position  of  imairs,  would  be  to  com- 
mand the  House. 

But  vet  another  cause  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  failure,  we  are  ready  to  con- 
fess, is  to  be  found  in  the  manner  of 
his  advocacy  of  the  motion  he  brought 
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before  the  Lords.  What  practical  ob- 
ject  could  he  have  in  treading  over  once 
more  the  beaten  tracks  of  last  year,  and 
mapping  out  a  new  campaign  ?  >Ve 
can  see  none.  Lord  Ellenborough  has 
been  occupied  with  military  affairs, 
and  may  be  competent  to  conduct  a 
great  war.  We  have  a  large  confi- 
dence  in  the  man  whose  independent 
force  of  character  was  made  tne  sub- 
ject of  eulogy  by  one  so  sparing  of 
praise,  and  so  severely  critical  in  his 
judgments,  as  the  late  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington ;  and  we  are  not  about  to 
argue  that  the  plan  of  committing 
the  war  in  the  Principalities  to  Br£ 
tish  troops,  and  that  of  Asia  to  our 
allies  —  the  Crimea  meanwhile  beins 
left  in  repose  —  as  sketched  by  Lord 
Ellenborough,  would  have  been  worse 
or  better  than  the  course  adopted. 
We  believe  the  fault  of  our  failure  was 
not  that  we  struck  at  the  wrong  place. 
No.  We  held  our  weapon  at  the 
heart  of  the  monster,  and,  defended 
though  it  was  by  a  triple  mail,  we 
might  have  reached  it,  and  freed 
Turkey  from  her  ^'perpetual  menace'* 
— had  we  struck  home  in  the  proper 
way,  with  the  proper  vigour,  at  the  pro- 
per time.  But  whether  this  be  so  or  not 
—whether  we  ought  rather  have  gone 
to  the  Pruth,  or  advanced  with  Scha. 
myl,  in  Geoigia— had  no  practical  con- 
nexion with  the  present  question  of  ad- 
ministrative reform,  which  Lord  £1. 
lenborough  pledged  himself  to  bring 
before  the  House.  No  doubt  his  ora- 
tion  concluded  with  an  important  and 
vigorous  reference  to  that  subject,  but 
its  weight  was  lost  by  the  opportunity 
his  speculations  on  the  campaign  of 
last3rear  gave  the  Ministry  for  turning 
him  into  quiet  ridicule.  He  ought  ra. 
ther  have  assailed  the  Palmerston  Go- 
yemment,  sifting  their  doings,  expos- 
ing their  misdoings,  making  the  coun- 
try fully  aware  of  their  mistakes  in  di- 
plomacy and  in  war,  bringing  home  to 
them,  so  that  the  charges  could  neither 
be  denied  nor  repelled,  their  hesitations, 
and  vacillations,  and  general  incapa- 
city.  Had  he  taken  this  course,  his 
address  would  not  have  been  liable  to 
the  reproach  of  being  pointless.  It 
must  be  here  remembered,  however, 
that  in  alluding  to  the  reforms  neces* 
saxy  in  almost  every  department,  the 
speaker  could  not  refer  to  particular 
men,  saying  this  individual  is  inoom. 
patent,  or  that  received  his  post  by  a 
corrupt   intrigue.      It  is  difficult  to 
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eet  at  the  bottom  of  these  matters — It 
IS  all  but  impossible  to  ferret  out  the 
whole  of  the  facts  of  such  cases.  But 
because  no  personal  accusations  were 
made,  is  the  general  statement  the  less 
true  ?  Nay,  verily.  We  had  an  ex- 
ample of  the  difficulty  of  finding  re- 
liable evidence  in  these  matters  in  the 
unfortunate  blunderings  of  Mr.  Lavard 
latelv ;  but  thinks  any  man  that  Lay- 
ard  is  on  the  wron<r  tack  ?  It  is  no- 
torious that  the  Whi;rs  have  disjiensed 
their  patronage  unscrupulously.  They 
have  done  so  in  Ireland  —  they  have 
done  so  in  P^^ngland  —  they  have  done 
so  invariably.  They  rule  by  patronage 
as  well  as,  or  more  than,  by  measures. 
And,  iude|H!ndcntly  of  their  sins,  is  it 
not  a  fact  undeniable,  that  the  public 
offices  are  indisonler?  If  not,  why 
tie  present  agitation  for  reform  ? 

One  thing,  however,  is  to  be*  ob- 
served, before  leaving  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  motion — to  which  we  mainly 
allude  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  efibrts 
identical  in  character  and  object. 
The  defence  of  the  Government  did 
not  contribute  to  its  defeat.  Not 
in  the  least.  What  was  the  worth 
of  Lord  ranmiu*e's  assurances,  or 
of  Lord  Granville's?  Nothing.  Did 
thev  point  to  anything  their  Cabinet 
haci  accomplished,  or  did  they  even 
make  a  definite  promise  for  the  Ai- 
ture  ?  We  give  them  all  the  credit 
justly  accruing  to  them  for  the  im- 
proved state  of  the  army  in  the  Ci  imea ; 
out  that  success  Is  only  a  poor  com- 
pensation tor  all  they  have  neglected. 
They  have  attempted  but  one  of  the 
required  n-ibi'ms  in  the  military  de- 
partments. They  have  not  encou- 
raged the  efforts  of  independent  mem- 
bers to  introduce  further  ameliorations. 
On  the  contrary,  during  the  Ellenbo- 
rough  debate,  Lords  ran  mure  and 
Granville  cast  ridicule  on  the  demand 
for  changre  of  systems  and  men  as  a 
popular  delusion.  The  latter  peer  w^as 
witty  in  showing  the  greatness  of  his 
claims  to  hereditary  statesmanship; 
and  both  contemned  -^  plainly  and  po- 
sitively contemned,  and  set  at  nought 
.^the  declared  necessity  for  placmg 
the  **  right  men  in  the  right  places." 
What  wul  the  country  say  to  the  de- 
claration of  Lord  Palmerston,  in  his 
defence  maile  previous  to  the  Ellen- 
borough  discussion,  that  he  coald  not 
procure  practical  talent  for  the  admi* 
nistrative  departments  of  his  GoTem- 
ment  —  that,  ia  fact»  there  was  a  1&* 


mentable  scarcity  of  it  at  present !  In 
what  aspect,  then,  did  the  Ministry 
place  themselves  before  the  countrr 
during  the  discussion  to  which  we  al- 
lude ?  Simply  as  anti- reformers,  con- 
tent with  thmgs  as  they  are  I  If  this 
give  satisfaction,  then  is  public  courage 
and  determination  at  a  sad  discount. 

One  more  example  of  the  imbecility 
of  the  Ministry,  to  which  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  and  others  have  recently  di- 
rected attention,  is  their  conduct  with 
regard  to  Russian  trade.  We  block- 
aded the  Baltic  last  year  at  vast 
expense;  and  although  Sir  Charles 
Napier  accomplished  nothing  against 
the  enemy,  save  the  comparative^  tri- 
fling capture  of  Bomarsund,  we  would 
not  grumble  had  that  blockilde  been 
effectual  in  shutting  in  the  trade  of 
the  foe.  But,  what  is  the  fact?  Rus* 
sia  has  made  the  territory  of  the  trai- 
torous Prussian  king  a  highway  for 
her  commerce,  driven  from  the  sea, 
and  has  experienced  but  a  very  small 
loss,  notwithstanding  our  cordon  of 
ships  across  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  At 
the  present  moment  the  overland  car- 
i-ying- trade  is  organised  with  the  ut- 
most care,  under  the  especial  8Ui>crvi- 
sion  of  the  Muscovite  Government; 
and  ammunition  and  supplies  pass 
along  Prussian  tracks  to  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  enemy's  army,  from  which 
roads  radiate  to  the  southern  penin- 
sula, constantly  crowded  with  venicles. 
Ke{)eatedly  have  the  late  and  the  pre- 
sent Governments  been  urged  to  re- 
monstrate against  this  breach  of  neu- 
trality on  the  part  of  Prussia,  which 
almost  amounts  to  hostility ;  but,  only 
the  other  day  a  motion  having  such 
an  object,  and  ably  advocated,  was 
rejected.  It  would  seem  that  our 
purpose  Is  to  make  war  so  as  to  in- 
jure  the  enemy  as  little  as  may  be,  at 
the  greatest  possible  expense  to  our. 
selves.  This  leniency  in  reference  to 
Prussian  double-dealing  has  been  ono 
of  the  chief  errors  of  our  whole  war- 
policy. 

What  Lord  Ellenborough  attempted 
in  the  Lords  Mr.  Disraeli  has  repeated 
iti  the  Commons,  with  the  same  result. 
The  observations  we  have  applied  to 
the  first  debate  on  administrative  re- 
form  fit  the  others.  I1ie  Derby  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchec^uer  by  his  defeated 
motion  secured  the  important  triumph 
for  his  party  of  placing  them  before 
the  country  as  not  only  the  faroorersy 
but  the  ongnitftort,  of  a  eomprehen* 
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81  ve  scheme  of  improved  administra* 

tion.     Tbe  very  phrase  which  has  now 

become   the   motto   of  a  great  asso- 

datioD    sprang    from    hi  in.      In    his 

speech   or  December,  1852,    he  first 

gave   ministerial  embodiment  to   the 

growing,    but  then    not    formidable, 

movement  for  government  by  merit, 

and  the  proper  exercise  of  patronage. 

Oihers  carried  out  his  views  in  part, 

but  sufficient  yet  remains  of  his  plan 

unadopted  to  form  a  distinctive  feature 

of  Conservative  policy ;  and,  knowing 

this  to  be  the  case  Mr.  Disraeli  in  his 

oration    during    the    Layard    debate 

pledged   the  party  of  which  he  is  a 

brilliant  member  to  a  thorough  depart- 
mental reformation.     To  that  extent 

the  Whigs  will  not,  cannot  go.    They 

are  bound  by  too  many  ties.     Their 

political  existence  is  too  abnormal. 
As  a  body  they  are  composed  of  hete- 
rogeneous materials,  cohering  badly. 
But  the  Conservatives  are  a  compact 
power ;  and  if  they  be  in  a  minority  in 
the  present  parliament,  are  rendered  so 
by  coalitions  without  principle  or  any 
elements  of  continuance.  In  adhering 
rationally  and  practically  to  adminis- 
trative reform  we  give  a  really  va- 
luable pledge  which  should  satisfy  the 
nation  at  large,  sealed  as  it  is  by  the 
efforts  about  being  put  forth  when  a 
disgraceful  faction  expelled  I-iord  Der- 
by from  office.  Mr.  Disraeli  with  sin- 
gukr  wisdom  enunciated  broadly,  on 
the  occasion  to  which  we  refer,  the 
views  of  his  party,  and  their  deter- 
mination, should  they  occupy  the 
Treasury  benches  before  the  so- much 
desiderated  changes  are  effected.  What 
could  be  more  pointed,  vigorous,  or 
definite  than  the  following  declara- 
tion ? — 
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*■*■  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  entrance  into 
that  aorice  should  not  be  by  mere  favourit- 
ism. I  think  it  should  be  the  subject  of  a 
substantial  and  real  test  of  fitness,  and  I 
think  the  idea  of  a  substantial  and  real 
test  of  fitness  is  not  illusory,  but  essen- 
tially practical.  I  think,  in  the  second 
place,  that  the  rewards  of  our  public  civil 
aervants  should  be  on  a  higher  scale.  I 
think  that  the  result  of  the  change  will  be 
public  economy,  and  nOt  increased  expendi- 
ture. I  think  that  tlie  reward  of  the  public 
servants  should  not  be  merely  of  a  fixed 
nature,  but  that  they  should  be  trained 
to  l(g>k  ypon  other  and  more  spiriiual  rewards 
which  animate  and  eimobU  the  conduct  of  men, 
I  am  also  of  opinion  that  the  civil  service 
of  the  coontry  ought  to  be  made,  and  roust 
be  made,  sfrio^  and  complMjfprofemonalt 


and  the  great  offices  of  the  State  should  be 
reserved  for  public  servants  who  have  been 
trained  and  educated  in  the  permanent  civil 
service.  These  are  what  I  think  sound  and 
judicious  changes.  They  are  chanp^es  of 
administrative  reform.  They  are  cban^^es 
which  I  think  every  Government  ought  to 
adopt  and  carry  out,  and  nothing  short  of 
this  ought  to  satisfy  the  house." 

But  to  the  announcements  of  the 
Opposition,  and  the  demands  of  the 
London  Tavern  Reformers,  the  Mi- 
nistry  reply  with  smooth  speeches  of 
approval,  and  certain  acts  bearing  re- 
semblance to  those  required  of  them. 
Whether  they  are  sufficient  is  the 
question.  The  Whig  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  tells  us  ihsitjinality  has 
been  reached  in  the  career  of  adminis- 
trative reform  1  Now  what  has  ac- 
tually been  done  ?  Are  the  Orders  in 
Council  the  germ  of  real  changes  for 
the  better  ?  They  have  a  value,  but 
it  is  slight.  They  leave  the  patronage 
still  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  will 
use  it  for  no  good  purpose,  and  that 
is  their  cardinal  defect.  On  their 
merits  we  need  not  dwell ;  their  insuf- 
ficiency is  apparent.  The  alterations 
in  the  Ordnance  were  not  complete 
reforms.  They  extend  about  half- 
way, and  there  stop  suddenly.  And 
even  in  carrying  them  out  the  vacan- 
cies created  by  changes  or  the  forma- 
tion of  new  offices,  have  been  filled 
upon  precisely  the  old  system  of  ad- 
vancing the  cousin  of  tnis  minister, 
and  the  recommended  of  another,  in 
the  room  of  the  deserving.  It  is  very 
plain  that  even  in  the  depth  of  their 
professions,  and  in  those  very  matters  in 
which  they  claim  a  virtue,  the  Pal- 
merston  Cabinet  have  been  weighed 
and  found  wanting.  The  task  they 
have  pretended  to  begin  must  be  as- 
sumed by  others,  and  the  real  Reform- 
ers, who  will  proceed  cautiously  and 
honestly,  in  agreement  with  our  tried 
constitution,  and  the  genius  of  our 
institutions,  will  neither  be  found  in 
Chesham-place  nor  at  Drury.lane. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  with  all  his  imbecility  and  dilatori- 
ness  Lord  Falmerston  has  for  the 
nonce  tided  over  bis  political  troubles. 
For  that  he  has  to  thank  his  good  for- 
tune  more  than  his  judgment  or  dis- 
cretion.  The  nation  has  become  san- 
guine again  since  the  Allies  entered 
the  Sea  of  Azoff  and  enclosed  the 
Crimea  almost  at  every  point  —  since 
the  army  before  Sebaatopol  took  the 
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greatest  of  the  Russian  positions  with 
unparalleled  gallantry,  despite  im. 
mense  difficulties.  But  for  these  suc- 
cesses the  Ministry  can  properly  take 
no  credit  to  themselves.  They  are  be* 
lieved  to  have  sprung  from  the  decision 
of  the  French  general ;  and  whether 
this  be  so  or  not,  are  undeniably 
owing  in  the  mun  to  the  vigour  of  his 
counsels  and  the  prowess  of  our  arms. 
These  prosperities  have,  indeed,  saved 
the  Ministry ;  but  how  long  will  their 
influence  continue  ?  The  first  depres- 
sion of  the  public  mind  will  tell  upon 
the  Cabinet,  and  perchance  lead  to  its 
dbsolution.  A  party  which  has  con. 
ducted  the  war  feebly;  which  has 
shown  an  inability  to  deal  with  the 
great  question  of  the  day;  which  exists 
only  by  a  balancing  of  classes  and  a 
cleverness  in  politick  strategics ;  which 
has  wavered,  to  sapr  the  least,  in  re- 
ference to  the  conditions  of  a  safe  and 
honourable  peace;  which  has  alter. 
nately  coquetted  with  and  repelled  the 
Gobden  and  Gladstone  coteries ;  which 
has  perpetuated  the  radical  error  of 
the  last  fatal  Ministry,  by  neglecting 
to  provide  a  reserve ;  which  nas  of- 
fered the  bait  of  a  landed  settlement 
in  Canada  to  foreign  legionaries,  while 
the  British  recruit  has  no  inducement 
beyond  the  bounty,  and  the  British 
veteran  no  reward  save  his  pension ; 
which  has  ][)romised  to  put  "  the  right 
men  in  the  right  places,"  and  invariably 
filled  them  with  the  torong  men  ;  —  a 
party  of  this  character  cannot  remain 
lon^  in  possession  of  power,  inasmuch 
as  It  must  speedily  lose — if  it  have  not 
already  lost  —  the  sympathy  of  every 
class  in  the  country. 

The  present  crisis  ofiers  a  noble  op- 
portunity  to  a  statesman  of  extensive 
genius,  power  of  organisation,  and 
energy  of  character.  The  country  is 
depressed ;  a  great  war  has  been  mis- 
managed; internal  ameliorations  are 
demanded ;  many  home  questions  of 
gravest  import  lie  before  us  for  settle- 
ment; the  people  sufier  firom  heavy 


burdens — ^taxation  has  all  but  reached 
its  limit;  everything  is  wron^.  The 
entire  machine  is  oat  of  geanne.  It 
needs  the  touches  of  a  master-nand* 
Who  ambitions  the  distinction  of  bring- 
ing  peace  and  happiness,  prosperity 
and  content,  order  and  good  govern, 
ment,  out  of  this  confusion  and  dis- 
satisfaction ?  It  is  a  noble  object  of 
desire  for  a  great  mind.  Who  is  ready  ? 
We  believe  some  one  will  appear,  and 
assuredly,  be  he  an  old  leader  or  a  new 
one,  in  agreement  with  an  existing 
party  or  not,  a  peer  or  a  merchant,  the 
country  will  back  him  heartily,  and 
give  him  every  opportunity  of  earning 
a  brilliant  success.  The  Minister  who 
restores  the  countiy  to  its  old  presHfe, 
and  arranges  all  its  interests  with 
honour,  so  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
another  half-century  of  peace  fruitful 
of  progress  as  the  last,  will  deserve  and 
receive  from  a  fateful  people  an  im- 
mortality in  their  history. 

As  we  have  commenced  these  dis- 
cursive but  earnest  observations,  so 
we  end  them,  entreating  every  politi- 
cian having  an  honest  desire  to  see 
his  country  once  more  at  the  head  of 
European  nations  to  lend  his  aid  only 
to  that  Government,  heedless  of  its 
mere  party  hue,  which  shall  conduct 
the  war  with  vigour,  so  as  to  humble 
Russia,  give  lasting  peace  to  Turkey 
and  the  continental  states,  and  restore 
again  to  their  proper  place  among  our 
national  interests,  all  the  arts  of  indus- 
trial and  the  movements  of  social  pro- 
gression. He  who  accomplishes  this 
will  write  his  name  in  our  hearts, 
to  be  bequeathed  with  fervor  to  our 
childi^en.  But  where  is  this  statesman 
of  comprehensive  mind  —  this  other 
Chatham—this  hero  of  the  age  ?.— 

**  Qa«m  voMt  DUClm  popvlnt  ncalli 
Imperl  reboi  r" 

We  believe  the  man  will  yet  appear 
to  pilot  us  to  a  safe  haven;  but  as. 
suredly  he  is  not  at  this  moment  hold, 
ing  the  helm. 
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Ws^  took  Ml  oppovtunitj  lately  of 
tractng  out  the  origin  and  character 
oi  soma  remarkable  eircamttancea  of 
the  birth  and  early  breeding  of  that 
great  natioi^  first-born  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  atock,  whose  precocity  of 
growth,  opmbined  as  it  ia  so  fiu*  appa- 
nait  with  strength  and  constitutional  vi. 
goor,  is  a  standing  miracle  in  the  eyes 
of  polititaans.  The  marvel  must,  we 
venture  to  think,  be  lessened  by  a  full 
comideration  of  the  nature  of  the  in- 
cidents to  which  we  then  called  atten- 
tion, and  by  the  proofs  they  afford 
that  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  no  new  invention  or  pro- 
duct of  accident,  but  a  wise  and  cau- 
tious adaptation  of  the  machinery  of 
the  republican  monardiy  of  England 
to  the  service  of  the  common  principle 
of  regulated  libertpr  in  the  monarchical 
republic  of  Amenca.  The  composite 
link  of  filial  obedience  and  parental 
love  was  broken;  yet,  althooeh  the 
daughter  moved  off  to  do  for  nerself 
in  the  world,  in  the  new  establishment 
no  rule  of  the  old  family  was  forgotten, 
no  custom  of  the  early  home  was  left 
unobserved.  But,  however  worthy  of 
consideration  the  early  national  in- 
fancy of  the  United  States  may  be,  a 
5tili  warmer  interest  must  surely  be 
feh  by  us  in  the  passing  history  of  the 
lusty  youth  of  that  other  swarm  of  the 
Anmo- Saxon  race  which  has  hived 
itsett  upon  the  American  continent. 
To  an  Knglishman  -«  we  can  find  no 
niora  catholic  name  fi>r  the  inhabitants 
of  the  kingdoms  that  form  the  metropo- 
lis of  omr  empire  — « the  obligations  of 
felloY'Citiienship,  added  to  cJose  rela- 
tionahip  of  blood,  naturall;^  cause  the 
welfare  of  the  British  American  provin- 
ces to  appear  of  high  importance; 
wlukt  the  peculiar  oircainstanoes  of  the 
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chief  among  them  can  scarcely  fail  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  pohtical  in- 

Suirer,  whose  basis  of  comparison  is  the 
iritish  Constitution.  We  have  before 
our  eyes  in  Canada  the  test  of  an 
experimentum  oruois  in  course  of  appli- 
cation to  oonstitutional  govcTTimcnt, 
upon  the  English  model ;  and  the  so- 
cial and  civil  peculiarities  of  that  great 
colony  render  its  history,  during  the 
short  period  that  has  elapsed  since  it 
became  a  dependency  of  the  English 
crown,  a  most  valuable  course  of  prac- 
tical instruction  in  politics.  It  is  not 
our  present  intention  to  pursue  this 
interesting  subject,  but  rather  to  point 
to  the  result  that  has  already  followed 
upon  the  establishment  of  free  insti- 
tutions, and  to  illustrate  their  working 
by  a  notable  example.  Nevertheless, 
a  word  or  two  will  be  well  bestowed 
in  calling  to  the  recollection  of  our 
readers  the  special  difficulties  that 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  plantation 
of  the  British  Constitution  upon  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  They 
were,  in  truth,  harder  to  be  overcome 
than  the  obstacle  of  arms  which  op- 
posed reformatory  revolution  in  the 
neighbouring  colonies,  nor  are  they 
yet,  perhaps,  completely  passed  by. 

It  is  but  ninety  -  six  years  since 
Wolfe  mounted  the  heights  of  Abra- 
ham; four  years  before  Canada  was 
formally  ceded  to  England  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763.  The  colonial 
population  was  then  exclusively  French, 
who  were  settled,  in  number  about 
70,000,  in  the  lower  province.  They 
were  governed  by  military  authority—, 
the  tenure  of  land,  and  civil  relations 
being  re(;ulated  in  accordance  with  the 
French  £udal  law  and  the  system  called 
the  custom  of  Paris,  The  land  was 
held  in  large  tracts,  under  grants  from 
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the  Crown,  by  seigneurs  or  lords  of 
manors,  who  were  boand  to  sub-grant 
specified  portions  to  censitaires,  or  te- 
nants, who  were  in  turn  re(]^uired  to 
render  certain  services  and  tributes  to 
their  lords.  Under  this  system,  which 
had  endured  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  a  copy  of  the  rural  society  of 
IVance,  as  it  eidsted  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  produced  and  maintained 
in  the  original  simplicity  of  its  most 
amiable  features,  and  scarcely  dis- 
turbed by  the  spirit  of  progress,  whe- 
ther for  good  or  evil.  The  seigneurs 
were  stately,  gallant,  and  polite;  the 
hdbitanSf  or  peasants,  firugal  and  in- 
dustrious—  all  were  hospitable,  oour- 
teous,  honest,  and  ignorant.  Together 
they  formed  a  community  cheerful  and 
happy,  but  in  a  remarkable  degree 
tenacious  of  old  customs,  and  averse 
to  change  of  place  or  habits.  For 
eleven  years  after  the  cession,  Canada 
was  governed  as  a  Crown  colony  by 
an  English  governor  and  council^  ac- 
cording to  English  law,  administered 
in  the  English  language  only.  In  the 
year  1774,  when  the  troubles  in  the 
adjoining  colonies  warned  the  home 
Government  of  the  prudence  of  securing 
friends  among  the  provinciaUsts,  a 
legislative  council  was  given  to  Canada, 
the  French  law  was  again  established 
in  all  civil  matters,  ana  the  use  of  the 
French  language  was  resumed  in  the 
law  courts  and  in  public  transactions. 
The  American  revolution  caused  a 
grreat  change  in  the  Canadian  popula- 
tion :  a  large  influx  of  people  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  American  loyalists, 
took  place,  and  these  being  reinforced 
by  emigration  from  the  United  King- 
dom, chiefi;^  of  Scotch  and  Irish,  an 
English  nation  altogether  distinct  from 
the  Nation  Canadiewne  was  speedily 
formed.  The  spirit  of  industry  and 
progress,  and  the  desire  for  self-go- 
vernment entered  along  with  the 
new  comers,  who  settled  chiefl;^  in  the 
upper  or  western  districts,  which  the 
original  colonists  had  never  attempted 
to  occupy.  The  privileges  of  a  free 
BriUsh  colony  were,  of  course,  soon 
demanded;  and  in  1791,  the  territory 
was  divided  into  the  proidnces  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  and  constitutions 
upon  the  colonial  model  then  in  vogue 
were  granted  to  each.  A  governor, 
or  lieutenant-governor,  and  executive 
council  represented  the  Crown ;  while 
lords  and  commons  were  mimicked  in 
a  nominated  legislative   council  and 


representative  assembly.  It  ma^  be 
easily  conceived  that  this  machinery 
could  work  but  poorly  in  the  lower 
province,  where  the  French  settlers 
still  dung  to  the  customs  of  thdr  an- 
cient country,  and,  viewing  their  new 
compatriots  as  intruders,  hated  them 
and  their  novel  privileges,  which  they 
neither  comprehended  nor  admired. 
Among  the  Anglo-Saxon  population 
the  acc^uirement  of  a  government  po- 
piJar  in  form  naturally  led  to  a 
demand  for  the  reality  of  popular 
power :  —  **  The  assembly  (says  Lord 
Durham  in  his  celebrated  report)  were 
in  a  state  of  continuous  warfare  with 
tiie  executive,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  powers  inherent  to  a  repre- 
sentative body,  by  the  very  nature  of 
representative  government;"  and  the 
warfare  was  carried  on  in  the  old 
English  method,  by  struggles  for  the 
power  of  the  purse.  A  curious  co» 
operation,  without  sympathy  or  com- 
bmation,  then  took  phice  between  the 
twoprovindal  nations. 

The  small  class  of  educated  men 
among  the  habitam  —  most  of  thein 
village  surgeons  or  notaries  —  began 
to  feel  the  corrupting  influence,  even 
though  they  knew  not  the  nobler  uses, 
of  liberty.  They  grew  quickly  into  a 
caste  of  demagogues,  possessed  of  ab- 
solute control  over  the  simple  rustics 
among  whom  they  lived,  and  whose 
ignorance  of  the  English  langua^ 
placed  them  at  the  mercy  of  theur 
leaders  for  any  exposition  of  the  po- 
licy of  the  home  Government  it  might 
please  them  to  afibrd.  Thus  the  Na- 
tion Canadiemie  fought  against  the 
samefoe,  without  using  the  same  flag  as 
the  Anglo-Saxon  demagogues ;  and  as 
both,  unfortunately^  had  manv  real 
grievances  to  set  in  the  front  of  their 
battle,  a  violent  and  protracted  agita- 
tion was  be^un,  which,  in  the  year 
1837*  waxed  mto  a  rebelHon.  A  sup. 
pression  of  this  outbreak  by  the  stronjg 
hand,  and  a  suspension  of  the  consti- 
tution followed,  the  occurrence  of 
those  events  being  fortunatelv  produc- 
tive of  a  laige  increase  of  the  know- 
ledge of  all  parties.  The  habitant 
were  taught  tne  power  of  England, 
and  the  selfishness  and  pusiUanimity 
of  their  own  leaders;  the  mass  of 
British  settlers  came  to  know --.per. 
haps  to  form  an  exaggerated  estimate 
of —  their  importance  as  defenders  of 
the  British  connexion ;  the  American 
sympathisers  and  annexationists  wer& 
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made  acquainted  with  tho  total  absence 
of  sympathy  between  themselves  and 
all  daases  of  the  colonial  population ; 
the  home  Government  learned  the  wis- 
dom the  separation  of  the  United 
States  had  failed  to  teach  them --.of 
frank  and  earljr  concessions  of  claims 
that  in  the  long  run  cannot  be  with- 
stood. Afler  two  years  of  contention 
and  anxious  deliberation^  the  two  Ca- 
nadas  were  united^  in  1839»  into  one 
proTince  for  the  purposes  of  executive 
Government  and  LegisUturej  and  the 
oonstitudon  was  restored  in  the  shape 
in  which  it  now  exists.  The  executive 
power  was  entrusted  to  a  Govemor- 
Gen&nl  appointed  hyihe  Crown,  and 
the  power  of  legislation  was  commit- 
ted to  a  Provincial  Farliament,  com- 
posed  of  a  L^islative  Council,  nomi- 
nated by  the  Governor,  and  a  legisla- 
tive Assembly  elected  by  the  people. 
To  the  upper  house  somewhat  of  an  aris- 
tocratic quality  was  sought  to  be  given, 
by  conferring  upon  the  members  a  life 
tenure  of  their  seats,  with  the  title  of 
honourable:  while  the  popular  charac- 
ter of  the  Assembly  was  secured  by 
providing  for  annual  sessions  of  the 
legislature.  In  this  arrangement  the 
French  party,  which  before  the  rebel- 
lion had  preponderated  in  the  lower 
province,  was  placed  in  a  minority,  and 
the  determination  to  Anglicise  the  co- 
lony was  mildly  announced  by  a  pro- 
vision in  the  Constitution  Act,  direct- 
ing all  votes  and  proceedings  of  the 
lesislaturc  to  be  recorded  in  the  Eng- 
li£  tongue.  The  old  sore,  neverthe- 
less, stifl  remained.  "  In  a  society  " 
(observes  Lord  Elgin,  in  a  despatch  ad« 
dressed  to  Eari  Grey  in  1849), "  singu. 
larly  democratic  in  its  structure,  where 
diversities  of  race  supplied  special  ele- 
ments of  confusion,  and  where,  con- 
sequently, it  was  most  important  that 
constituted  authority  should  be  re- 
spected, the  moral  influence  of  law  and 
^vemment  was  enfeebled  by  the  ex- 
istence of  perpetual  strife  between  the 
powers  that  ought  to  have  afforded 
each  other  a  mutual  support."  The 
power  of  the  purse  became  again  the 
fruitful  source  of  contention,  and  a 
fierce  jthirst  for  the  emoluments  of 
place,  ever  the  vice  of  constitutional 
governments,  and  infinitely  enhanced 
ra  dependencies,  stunted  the  growth 
of  the  spirit  of  self-reliance,  which  is 
their  chiefcst  virtue.  The  home  Go- 
vemmeot,  we  are  bound  to  say,  met 
those  difficulties  with  exemplary  pa- 


tience and  good  feeling,  and  the  co. 
lony  has  been  singularly  fortunate  in 
being  ruled  by  governors  fitted  by  their 
moderation,  firmness,  and  constitu- 
tional knowledge  for  the  discharge  of 
the  hard  task  committed  to  them.  The 
bold  design  of  confounding  faction  by 
permitting  the  growth  of  parliamen- 
tary parties,  was  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted. 

"  The  principles  of  constitutional 
or  parliamentary  government"  (says 
Loiti  Elgm,  in  his  despatch,  dated  18th 
December,  1854),  "admitted in  theory 
since  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the 
report  of  the  Earl  of  Durham  on  Ca- 
uaidian  afiiairs,  have  been,  during  the 
past  few  years,  allowed  their  full  effect 
m  practice.  All  attempts  to  give  a 
monopoly  of  office  to  one  party  in  the 
province,  or  to  relieve  the  provincial 
ministers  fi^)m  the  responsibility  pro- 
perly attaching  to  their  position  as 
servants  of  the  Crown  within  the  co- 
lony, have  been  abandoned.  The  Go- 
vernor has  accepted  firankly  as  ad- 
visers the  individuals  who  have  pos- 
sessed from  time  to  time  the  confi- 
dence  of  the  country  and  of  the  le- 
^lature,  on  the  distinct  understand, 
ing,  faithfully  adhered  to,  that  they 
should  enjoy  his  support  and  favour 
so  long  as  they  continued  to  merit 
them  by  fidelity  to  the  Crown,  and 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
vince." 

This  strategy,  as  wise  as  it  was 
bold,  has  been  accompanied  by  a  gra- 
dual withdrawal  of  the  ImjKHial  Go- 
vemmeut  and  Parliament  from  legis- 
lative interference,  and  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  patronage  in  colonial  affairs. 
It,  no  doubt,  goes  a  long  way  to- 
ward a  virtual  separation  of  the  pro- 
vince from  the  mother  country;  but 
it  has  also  forced  the  former  far  on 
her  way  toward  a  condition  of  self-re- 
liance, and,  by  withdrawing  the  bond 
of  a  common  object  of  enmity  from 
the  several  factions,  it  has  driven  them 
into  a  more  wholesome  strife  for  the 
common  good.  The  "  clear  grits  "  of 
Upper  Canada,  and  the  **  par  tie  rouge  *' 
of  the  lower  province,  Orangemen  and 
Conservatives,  may  still  retam  a  large 
liberty  of  quarrelling  among  them- 
selves ;  but  there  are  few  "  colonial- 
office  "  grievances,  and  but  a  beggarly 
account  of  imperial  patronage,  m  as- 
saults upon  which  they  can  now  com- 
bine :  tfiey  are  choked  off  each  other's 
throats  by  the  strung  necessity  of  unit« 
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ing  to  such  an  extent,  m  least,  ai^  is 
required  to  provide  for  their  common 
national  wants.  Ko  doubt  the  problem 
of  the  adaptation  of  parliamentary  go- 
vernment to  a  Colonial  system  —  the 
office  of  Governor  bfeing  retained  as 
the  link  connecting  the  mother  coun. 
try  and  the  colony :— is  not  yet  worked 
out  in  Canada;  but  much  has  been 
done,  and  it  will  probably  be  admit- 
ted that  the  special  difficulties  in  the 
way  were  many  and  great.  Of  the 
advancement  of  the  province  in  moral 
well-beihg  and  rtiateniil  prosperity,  in 
social  ^00(1  feeling  and  political  order, 
in  traoe,  enterprise,  and  wealth,  since 
its  fortunes  have  been  placed  in  Its 
own  hands,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  fact  could  be  proved  by  figures 
without  end,  and  by  the  most  weari- 
some statistics,  fiscilf,  commercial,  and 
educational ;  but  as  we  doubt  that  we 
should  earn  much  gratitude  from  our 
readers  were  we  to  mesmerise  them 
ever  so  Successfully  by  an  array  of  co- 
lumns and  tables,  we  shall  content  our. 
selves  with  endeavouring  to  call  up 
before  their  itnaginations  *a  shadowy 
vision  of  the  Aiture  greatness  of  the 
An^Io- Canadian  nation,  by  presenting 
to  their  eyes  a  simple  sketch  of  the 
present  condition  of  one  gio:antic  in- 
strument of  its  material  civilisation. 

*•  In  1847  (says  Lord  Elgin  in  his  re- 
port already  quoted)  the  only  railway 
m  the  province  was  a  line  twenty-two 
miles  In  length,  running  from  a  point 
cn  the  St.  Lawrence  opposite  Mont  real, 
to  the  frontier  town  ot  St.  John ;  and 
00  hopeless  did  the  prospects  of  the 
province  in  this  itjspect  appear  to  be, 
at  even  a  later  period,  that  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  occurs  in  a  very  care- 
fhlly  prepared  document  signed  by  se- 
veral intelligent  merchants,  and  put 
forth,  at  the  close  of  I84d,  with  the 
view  of  promoting  the  annexation  of 
Canada  to  the  United  States:— 'While 
the  adjoining  states  are  covered  with  a 
network  of  thriving  railway's,  Canada 
possesses  but  three  lines,  which  to- 
gether scarcely  exceed  fifty  miles  in 
length,  and  the  stock  in  two  of  which 
is  held  at  a  depreciation  of  from  sixty 
to  eighty  per  cent — a  fatal  symptom  of 
the  torpor  overspreading  the  land.' "  It 
is  now  but  five  years  since  this  annex- 
ationist jeremiad  was  composed,  we 
doubt  not  in  the  most  lugubrious  sin- 
cerity ;  nevertheless,  in  the  summer  of 
1854,  at  least  twenty  thousand  men 
trere  engaged  upon  Canadian  railway 
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works.  In  December  last  thei«  was 
open,  or  in  progress  of  construction  in 
Canada,  1943  miles  of  rail,  of  which 
790  miles  were  actually  completed — ah 
expenditure  of  capital  having  been  then 
made  to  the  amount  of  Inore  than  ten 
millions  of  pounds  sterling.  When  this 
complex  undertaking  shfQl  be  comnlet- 
ed  in  all  its  vastness,  Halifkxj  in  NoVa 
Scotia,  will  be  brought  into  direct  coiii- 
munication  with  the  state  of  MichigAh, 
in  the  extreme  west;  and  while  the 
traveller  will  be  enabled  to  journey 
from  New  York  or  Boston  to  Quebec 
or  Montreal  in  a  single  day,  the  Ca- 
nadian, dwelling  in  the  remotest  paH 
of  the  province,  will  have  it  at  his  choice 
to  proceed  by  railway,  to  embark  for 
Europe,  at  either  of  those  ports ;  or 
by  a  shorter  road  at  Portland,  in  the 
state  of  Maine ;  or  at  Halifax,  or  St. 
John's,  New  Brunswick,  without  being 
obliged,  in  the  latter  case,  to  pass 
from  under  the  British  flagp  It  would 
be  vain  to  attempt  to  particularise  the 
ramifications  of  this  vast  network  of 
communication  for  the  information  of 
European  readers.  The  names  of  spotH 
in  the  wilderness  to  which  linto  are 
laid  out  ot  actually  constructed  would, 
in  truth,  tell  them  nothing;  albeit 
those  spots  &te  in  course  of  rapid 
change  into  populous  and  busy  marts 
of  industry.  A  glance  at  any  map  6t 
British  North  America,  carrying  the 
eye  westward  fipom  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, over  thirty  degrees  of  longitudci 
may,  however,  prepare  the  mind  to  re- 
ceive some  idea  as  well  of  the  grandenr 
of  those  works  as  of  their  importance, 
scarcely  less  to  Great  Britain  than  to 
America.  The  scheme  of  the  iGrrand 
Think  Railway  alone  comprehends  a 
communication  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  this  vast  territory,  from  Lake 
Huron  to  Halifax,  with  such  combi- 
nations as  would  bring  not  only  the 
entire  of  the  British  provinces,  but  the 
mat  cities  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  far  western  deserts,  within  2240 
miles  of  ocean  travelling  of  the  har- 
bour of  Galway.  And  although  the 
full  accomplishment  of  that  gi^tic 
project  must  be  committed  to  we  in. 
ture,  enough  has  been  done,  and  is 
doing  in  it,  to  show  that  that  is  in  all 
probability  not  very  far  distant.  At 
the  present  moment  the  managers  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  line  have  under  their 
control,  in  actual  work,  or  in  active 
process  of  constmction,  1112  miles  of 
railway,  the  cost  of  completion  of  whicli 
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win  be  nine  and  shalf  miUi<>ns  of  pounds 
■teriing,  whereof  about  six  millions 
hare  been  abeady  expended.  The 
mere  mention  of  these  figures  in  con- 
nexion with  a  single  enterprise  in  a 
province,  the  destiny  of  which,  under 
the  British  rule,  was  five  years  a^^o 
despaired  of  by  numbers  of  its  inteui. 
gent  inhabitants,  is  almost  sufficient  to 
ereate  a  doubt  in  the  sanity  of  those 
who  projected  it.  A  little  more  ac- 
qnaintance  with  facts  will  probably, 
however,  convince  ttiobt  then  that  if 
there  be  madness  in  the  case,  it  is  the 
delirium  of  rapid  progress  developed  in 
a  young  nation  loosed  from  tutelage 
and  revelling  amid  unbounded  indus. 
trial  resources^  with  full  liberty  to  use 
tliem  at  its  good  pleasure. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Bailway,  as  it  is 
at  present  in  operation,  or  in  course  of 
constmctiony  commences  at  Trois  Pis- 
tolesy  a  place  on  the  sonth-east  side  of 
the  St.  Lawrenoey  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  miles  from  Quebec.  It  pro- 
ceeds  from  thence  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  rivBT  to  Point  I^vi  (now  digni- 
fied by  the  name  of  Versailles),  opposite 
the  citr  of  Quebec.  It  then  runs  awapr 
from  the  river  in  a  south-westerly  di- 
rection for  one  hundred  miles  to  Rich- 
mond, where  there  is  a  junction  with 
one  line  passing  to  the  south-eastward 
for  one  hundr^  and  sixty-four  miles 
to  Portland,  and  with  another  running 
neariy  due  west  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty-aiz  miles  to  Montreal.^  The 
whole  of  this  section  of  the  railway, 
fix>m  Quebec  to  Portland  and  Montreal, 
is  now  at  wor|c,  and  on  the  4th  of  the 
last  month  (June),  trains  commenced 
mnninj;,  in  one  day,  from  each  of  the 
Canadian  cities  to  Boston,  over  a 
United  States  line  continuous  with  the 
Grand  Trunk  at  Portland.  Thus  a 
citizen  of  Montreal  or  Quebec  can  leave 
his  honse  in  the  morning,  and  embark 
for  England  firim  the  qaav  of  BosJ^n 
the  same  evening ;  and  as  Portland  has 
a  safe  and  capacioiis  harbour,  which  is 
never  frozen,  and  is  moreover  the 
largest  town  in  the  state  of  Maine,  no 
more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  forty  miles  distant  from  Galway^ 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that 
it  willy  at  no  distant  period,  become  a 
regular  passenger  port  for  European 
traffic.  At  Mon treal  the  Grand  Trunk 
is  to  cross  to  die  lefl  bank  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  there  one  of  the  greatest 
wonders  of  either  the  new  or  old  world 
is  now  in  ootine  of  being  wrought  out* 


The  breadth  of  the  river,  from  bant  td 
bank,  at  the  place  of  crossing,  is  leii 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty. four 
feet,  or  one  hundred  ami  seventy-six 
feet  less  than  two  English  miles,  over 
which  the  rails  are  to  be  carried  by  the 
Victoria  Tubular  Bridge,  measuring 
between  its  abutments  eight  thousand 
feet  in  length,  or  more  than  ibur  times 
as  long  as  the  gigantic  structure,  amaze- 
ment  at  the  raising  of  which  above  th& 
Menai  Strait  has  scarcely  subsided  in 
our  own  minds.  For  the  following 
description  of  this  marvellous  work  We 
are  intlcbted  to  an  article  in  HunV$ 
New  York  Merchant's  Magazine,  an 
authority  not  to  be  suspected  of  an  ex- 
aggerative  partiality  for  the  feats  of 
Britishers  :.— 

**  The  bridge  is  to  be  tabular,  on  the  plaa 
of  the  cekbratetl  Britannia  Bridge  over  the 
Menai  Straits  in  North  Wales.  It  wUl  con- 
sist  of  twenty-five  spans,  or  spaces  for  navi- 
gation, between  the  twenty-four  piers  (ex- 
cinsive  of  two  abutments)  for  the  support 
of  the  tubes.  The  centre  span  will  be  880 
feet  wide,  and  each  of  the  other  spans  will 
be  242  feet  wide.  The  width  of  each  of  the 
piers  next  to  the  abutments  will  be  fifteen 
feet,  and  the  width  of  those  approaching  the 
two  centre  piers  will  be  gradually  increasedi 
so  that  these  two  piera  wUl  each  be  eighteen 
feet  wide,  or  three  feet  more  than  those  next 
the  abutments.  Each  abutment  is  to  be 
242  feet  long,  and  ninety  feet  wide;  and 
from  the  north  shore  of  the  St  Lawrence  to 
the  north  abutment  there  will  be  a  solid 
stone  embankment  (fiued  in  rough  masonry 
towards  the  corrent)  1,200  feet  in  length 
— the  stone  embankment  leading  from  the 
south  shore  of  the  river  to  the  south  abut* 
ment  will  be  600  feet  long. 

**  The  clear  distance  between  the  oidmary 
summer  level  of  the  Sl  Lawrence  and  the 
under  surface  of  tbe  centre  tube  is  to  bo 
sixty  feet,  and  the  height  diminishes  towards 
either  8i<le,  with  a  grade  at  the  rate  of  one 
in  130,  or  forty  feet  in  the  mile,  so  that  at 
the  outer  or  river  edge  of  each  abutment  the 
height  is  thirty-six  feet  above  the  summer 
leveL  The  summer  depth  of  the  water  in 
the  St  Lawrence  varies  flrom  fourteen  feet 
about  the  centre,  to  four  feet  towards  the 
banks ;  and  the  current  runs  at  the  site  of 
the  bridge  at  a  rate  varyiug  from  seven  to 
ten  miles  an  hour. 

"  Each  of  the  tubes  will  be  mneteen  feet 
hi  height  at  the  end,  whence  they  will  gra- 
dually  increase  to  twenty-two  feet  six  Inches 
in  the  centre.  The  width  of  each  tube  will 
be  sixteen  feet,  or  nine  feet  six  inches  wider 
than  tbe  rail- track.  The  total  weight  of  iron 
m  the  tabes  will  be  10,400  tons,  and  they  wiH 
be  bound  and  riveted  together  precisely  in 
thesame  maiiner,a&d  with  similar  nuMhinei^ 
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to  that  em|>lo7cd  in  the  Britannia  Bridge 
The  princi{tal  {lart  of  the  elone  used  io  the 
construction  of  the  piers  and  abutments  is 
a  dense,  blue  limestone,  found  at  Pointe 
Claire,  on  the  Ottawa  River,  about  eigh- 
teen  miles  abore  Montreal,  about  eight  above 
the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  St. 
Lawmoe.  A  large  village  has  suddenly 
spmng  up  at  the  place :  for  doriog  the  last 
twelve  months  (1864)  upwards  of  600  quar- 
jy-meSt  stone-masons,  and  Uihoorers  have 
been  employed  there.  £vexy  contrivance 
that  could  be  adopted  to  save  manual  labour 
has  also  been  applied,  and  its  extent  will  be 
judged  from  the  fisct,  that  the  machinery 
at  the  quarry  and  the  adjacent  jetty  has, 
indnding  the  cost  of  the  jetty,  involved  an 
outlay  of  160,000  dollars.  Three  powerful 
•team-togs,  and  thirty-five  barges,  each  ca- 
pable of  carrying  200  tons  of  stone,  have 
been  specially  built  for  the  work,  at  a 
cost  of  about  120,000  dollars.  These  are 
used  for  the  conveyanoe  of  the  stone  to  the 
piers;  and  by  the  end  of  September  next  a 
railway,  on  the  permanent  line  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  track,  will  be  laid  down  from  the 
quany^— dose  to  which  the  permanent  line 
win  pass  —  to  the  north  shore  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  so  as  to  convey  along  it  the  stone 
required  for  tiie  north  embankment,  and  for 
the  northern  abutment. 

'*The  pleis  dose  to  the  abutments  will 
each  contain  about  6,000  tons  of  masonry — 
sooMdy  a  block  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  piere  will  be  leas  than  seven  tons  weight 
-•and  many  of  them,  especially  those  ex- 
posed to  the  force  of  the  current,  and  to  the 
breaking  up  of  ice  in  the  spring,  will  weigh 
fully  ten  tons  each.  As  the  construction  of 
pier  "  No.  1  "^  is  already  several  feet  above 
the  bed  of  the  river,  the  process  of  binding 
the  blocks  together  can  now  be  seen  and 
appreciated.  In  addition  to  the  abundant 
use  of  the  best  water-cement,  each  stone  is 
clamped  to  its  neighbours  in  several  places 
by  iron  rivets ;  and  the  interstKes  between 
the  rivets  and  the  blocks  are  filled  up  with 
molten  lead.  If  the  mighty  St  Lawrence 
conquers  these  combined  appliances,  then, 
indeed,  is  there  an  end  to  all  mechanical 
resistances. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  increased  height 
and  width  of  the  piers  converging  towards 
the  centre,  the  weight  of  stone  hi  those  that 
will  bear  the  centre  tube  will  be  about  8,000 
tons  each.  The  total  amount  of  masonry  in 
the  piers  wiU  be  27,600,000  cubic  ftet, 
which,  at  thirteen  anda-half  feet  to  the  ton, 
gives  a  total  weight  of  about  206,000  tons. 

"Mr.  Bobert  Stephenson  and  Mr.  A.  U, 
Boss  are  the  engineers  of  the  bridge,  on  be- 
half of  the  Grand  Trunk  Bailway.  The 
former  gentleman  visited  Canada  last  year, 
and  purposes  returning  again  when  the  works 
have  made  further  progress.  The  latter  is 
permanently  located  in  the  province,  not 
only  for  <b»  superintendence  of  the  bridge, 
bat  also  a«  engtaeerwiQ-chief  oC  tiie  ndlway 


company.  The  contiacton  are  Kessrs.  Peto^ 
Braysey,  Bt:tta,  and  Jackson ;  and  their  re- 
presentative in  Canada  for  the  Victoria 
Bridge,  and  for  the  railway  from  Montreal 
to  Kingston,  a  distance  of  180  mUes,  is  ]Mr. 
James  Hodges,  a  gentleman  wdl  known  in 
connexion  with  some  of  the  most  important 
engineering  works  in  England. 

"The  cofier-dams  (entirdy  on  a  new- 
principle,  invented  by  Mr.  Hodges)  for  the 
northern  abutment,  and  the  three  fint  adja- 
cent piers,  have  beoi  some  time  snoeessfully 
placed.  The  masoniy  in  pier  No.  1,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  is  several  feet  above  the 
bed  of  the  St  Lawrence.  It  is  eommenoed 
in  the  next  pier,  and  is  ready  for  a  beginning 
in  the  abutment  The  whole  of  these  will 
be  raised  ten  feet  above  tlie  winter  level  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  whidi  is  seventeen  feet 
above  the  summer  level,  before  the  ice  aeto 
in  in  December,  when  all  masonry  woifc 
wiU  have  to  be  suspended  untU  the  sprint 
of  1866.'* 

By  means  of  this  stnpendons  stnic* 
tare  the  products  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  remotest  districts  of  Canada  and 
of  the  far  western  states  of  the  Union 
-^Michigan,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  may  be  transported  witliont 
break  of  guage  or  of  bulk,  or  chan^ 
of  car  or  wagon,  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  and  Slipped  for  Europe  at 
Portland ;  or,  if  the  design  be  carried 
out  to  its  full  extent,  at  the  British 
ports  of  New  Brunswick  or  Nova  Scotia. 

From  Montreal  the  Grand  Trunk 
mns  along  the  left  bank  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  northern  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  south-westward,  to 
Toronto,  a  distance  of  345  miles,  pass- 
ing on  its  way  Prescott  and  Kingston. 
At  the  former  it  receives  a  tributary 
line  of  dxty  miles  in  length,  now  in 
operation,  and  connecting  the  river 
Ottawa,  with  its  great  tim^r  districts^ 
with  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  sepa- 
rates  it  by  its  own  breadth  only  from 
Ogdensburg,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
from  whence  there  is  a  line  of  railway 
to  New  York  City.  In  its  course  on- 
wards to  Toronto  it  receives  several 
tributary  lines  from  the  north,  some 
of  which  are  already  woridng.  At 
Toronto  it  is  joined  by  a  line  ofmnety- 
two  miles  in  length,  now  in  actual 
operation,  and  eommunicatinK  with 
Lake  Simooe  and  Georgian  Bay,  a 
north-eastern  arm  of  Lake  Huron.  At 
the  same  place  it  joins  the  Great  West, 
em  Railway,  also  at  work,  and  running 
a  course  of  240  miles  to  Detroit,  in 
the  State  of  Michigan,  where  it  is  met, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  flow* 
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in^  between  Lakes  St.  Claire  and 
Bne,  by  American  lines  leading  into 
the  far  west,  and  by  a  line  whicb,  pass- 
ing round  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Erie^  brings  the  passengers  to  Buffalo 
in  eifl;ht  hours — less  than  half  the  time 
required  by  the  monster  steam-ships 
of  that  inhuxd  sea.  By  means  of  a 
shotrt  line  branching  off  from  the  Great 
Western— and  which,  by  the  way,  be- 
longs  to  a  private  individual,  Mr.  Zinu 
merman  ■  a  direct  communication  is  es- 
tablished between  Toronto  and  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  which  it  passes  at 
the  distance  of  a  stone's  throw,  and 
connects  with  a  suspension  bridge  cross* 
ingto  the  American  side  of  the  river. 

From  Toronto  the  Grand  Trunk 
pursues  a  westerly  course  for  172  miles 
to  Samia,  where  it  touches  the  fron. 
tier  line  at  the  extreme  southern 
point  of  Lake  Huron.  There  it 
gets  into  connexion  with  the  navi- 
gation  of  the  neat  lakes  Huron, 
Michigan,  and  Superior,  and  with 
American  arterial  lines  stretching 
awa}r  to  the  far  west  and  to  the 
Mississippi.  On  its  way  it  is  crossed 
by  a  line  which  joins  the  eastern  shore 
of  Lake  Huron  with  the  extreme 
eastern  point  of  Lake  Erie  at  Buffalo. 

A  glance  at  a  map  of  British  North 
America  will,  as  we  have  said,  enable 
the  reader  to  comprehend  this  brief 
description,  and  to  form  a  general  no- 
tion of  the  vast  enterprise  to  which  it 
refers ;  but  the  reader  may  well  ask, 
how  has  all  this  been  accomplished, 
and  what  are  the  prospects  that  it  can 
.  be  sustained  as  a  commercial  under, 
taking? 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Com- 
pany of  Canada  is,  in  fact,  a  fusion  of 
some  five  or  six  separate  companies, 
the  managers  of  which  have  had  the 
rare  good  sense  to  desire  an  incorpo- 
ration of  their  respective  powers ;  and 
the  Provincial  Parliament  has  been 
foresighted  enough  not  only  to  comply 
with  their  request,  but  to  aid  them  ef- 
fectually in  carrying  it  into  practice. 
Daring  the  period  of  Provincial  de- 
pendency, it  would  appear  that  job- 
bing in  public  works — "  taking  a  pull 
at  the  Exchequer,"  as  some  of  our 
home  patriots  express  it — ^was  a  main 
branch  of  the  busmess  of  the  colonial 
legislature  :— 

'^  In  1849  (says  Lord  Elghi)  the  system 
of  making  giants  firom  the  public  treasoiy 
for  local  works,  which  had  been,  daring  the 


earlier  history  of  these  colonies,  a  ftsrlile 
Boarce  of  waste  and  jobbing,  was  finally 
disoontinued.  Previously  to  that  period,  it 
bad  been  too  much  the  habit  to  expend  the 
surplus  revenues  of  the  province  on  minor 
works  of  this  cUss,  and  to  invoke  imperial 
aid,  either  in  the  shape  of  guarantees,  or 
in  some  other  form,  for  the  execution  of  un- 
dertakings of  a  more  comprehensive  and  na- 
tional character.  Since  the  resolntion  to 
which  I  refer  was  adopted,  the  reeouroes  and 
credit  of  the  municipalities  have  been  so 
much  augmented  by  the  general  improve* 
ment  of  the  country,  and  by  Judicious  legis- 
Ution,  that  local  works  have  been  prosecuted 
with  more  vigour,  as  well  as  with  greater 
discretion  and  economy  than  before,  while 
the  provincial  funds  have  been  left  free  for 
more  legitimate  purposes.  In  my  despatch 
which  accompanied  the  Blue  Book  for  1861, 
I  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  results  of  this 
change  of  ^stem,  and  I  advert  to  it  now  in 
passing,  because  I  believe  that  It  has  ^ma- 
terially contributed  to  the  recent  industrial 
progress  of  the  province." 

The  resolution  here  referred  to  by 
Lord  Elgin  was  embodied  in  a  provin- 
cial acty  which  sanctioned  the  assump- 
tion of  pecuniary  responsibilities  by 
the  province  in  order  to  promote  rail- 
way undertakings^  with  a  restrictive 
provision  that  the  public  credit  should 
not  be  pledged  beyond  one  half  the 
amount  actually  expended  on  the 
works^  and  that  the  whole  resources 
and  property  of  the  companies  should 
be  liable  for  the  amount  of  any  sums 
that  might  be  so  advanced  or  guaran- 
teed. Under  this  arrangement  a  pro- 
vincial guarantee  for  X  1,8 11^500  was 
assented  to  in  favour  of  the  Grand 
Trunk ;  and  so  good  was  the  colonial 
credit  esteemed,  that  the  capital  of 
nine  and  a-half  millions  waS|  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  investment  of 
Canadian  money,  freely  subscribed  in 
England.  So  far,  we  believe,  there 
has  been  no  lack  of  fuuds  for  this  or 
for  other  guaranteed  speculations,  and 
thus  a  colony  whicn,  half-a^ozen 
years  ago,  when  in  its  pupa  state  of 
dependency,  could  not  boast  of  five* 
and-twenty  miles  of  railway,  has,  now 
that  it  has  been  metamorphosed  into  a 
nation,  been  able  to  encounter  a  rail- 
way expenditure  of  ten  millions  of 
pounds.  The  question,  how?  being 
thus  shortly  but  satisfactorily  answer- 
ed, we  may  turn  to  the  examination 
of  the  question,  why  ?  and  fortunately 
the  solution  is  not  altogether  depen- 
dent upon  the  sanguine  estimates  of  a 
prospectus  :— 
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**0n  the  occasion  (sajs  Lord  Elgin)  of 
a  Tisit  to  the  western  section  of  the  pro- 
vince which  I  made  a  few  weeks  ago^ 
in  the  autumn  of  1854)  to  attend  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Upper  Canadian 
Agricultural  Association,  which  was  held 
this  year  in  the  town  of  London,  I  saw 
enough  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  rail- 
ways already  in  operation,  to  be  aUe  to  form 
some  estimate  of  the  results  which  may  be 
Expected  to  follow  when  the  great  ScfaemM 
now  in  course  of  execution  shall  have  been 
completed.  It  is  indeed  hardly  possible  for 
any  one  but  an  eyewitness,  to  form  an  ade- 
<i)vate  conception  of  the  impulse  which  is 
given  to  Uiese  new  countries  which  contain 
A  rest  amount  of  undereloped  resources,  aud 
are  accessible  to  European  emigration,  by 
the  introduction  of  such  facilities  fbr  inter- 
communication, and  the  transport  of  com- 
modities, as  railways  afford.  I  was  the 
better  able  to  appreciate  these  effects  in  the 
present  case,  as  1  had  visited  portions  of  the 
same  district  of  country  on  a  shnibur  errand 
in  1847." 

This  is  the  general  testimony  of  an 
observer  whose  intelligence  and  good 
faith  do  not  admit  of  doubt ;  a  few  of 
the  details  that  composed  the  broad 
picture  seen  by  Lord  Elgin,  wc  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  extracting  from  a 
very  able  report,  addressed  by  Sir 
Cusack  Roney,  the  manapng  director 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  to  the 
London  Board  of  Directors,  aud  dated 
in  May  of  the  present  year: — 

"  Previous  (says  Sir  Cusack)  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  line  between  Montreal  and  Port- 
laud,  In  July,  1858,  those  two  cities  were  as 
much  separated  from  one  another  by  ranges 
of  hills  and  dense  fbrests,  as  if  they  had  been 
three  thousand  Instead  of  three  hundred  miles 
apart  The  country,  in  the  centre  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  was  totally  miknown, 
and  part  of  it  had  only  a  short  time  pre- 
viously been  surveyed  by  the  United  States 
government  The  first  population  brought 
into  these  one  hundred  and  fifty  mile:),  was 
to  make  the  railway,  and  at  its  openhig 
there  were  not  upon  them  more  than  about 
two  hundred  settlers. 

**  The  following  are  the  traffic  receipts,  In 
sterling,  for  the  three  past  half-years : — 

Half-vear  ending  Slst  Dec., 

16.53            ...             ...  £65,615 

July,  1854               ...  7:2,881 

December,  1854      ...  97,917 

**  Tho  receipts  for  the  first  thirteen  weeks 
of  1854,  were  £29,559  ;  for  the  first  thirteen 
ireeks  of  1855,  £38,852,  showing  an  in- 
erease  of  £9,292  hi  that  period."* 


Here  is  no  bad 
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good  ground  for  expecting  that  the 
sections  of  this  great  line  as  yet  tin- 
tried  in  actual  work,  will  be  at  least 
equally  soccessfuL  The  combined 
po[)uhition  of  Quebec^  Montreal,  aud 
Portland,  now  in  direct  railway  com- 
munication wit^  each  other,  amounts 
to  120,000  persons,  independent  of 
those  resident  along  the  line.  From 
tke  4th  of  June  trains  were  to  run  be- 
tween Quebec  and  Boston  in  fifteen 
hours — a  journey  which  last  summer  it 
required,  by  the  then  existing  routes, 
thirty-seven  hours  to  perform.  At 
))re8ent  it  takes  forty-seven  hours  td 
go  by  water  from  Montreal  to  the 
western  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario ; 
dn  the  opening  through  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  the  same  journey  wiU  be  ao* 
oomplished  in  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours. 
It  has,  hitherto,  in  summer  required 
forty-one  hours  to  travel  from  Quebec 
to  Brockville,  and  there  is  only  one 
opportunity  for  this  journey  in  each 
twenty-fouriiours.  Next  autumn  the 
same  distance  will  be  eompleted  twice 
each  day  in  about  twelve  hours.  The 
most  expeditious  route  at  present  from 
Montreal  to  Toronto)  and  plaees  west 
of  it,  is  to  make  a  circuit  of  592  miles 
by  railway  through  the  United  States^ 
with  several  changes  of  carriages. 
'When  the  Grand  Trunk  diail  be  eom. 
foleted  to  Toronto,  the  total  distance 
from  Montreal  will  be  335  miles,  which 
will  be  traversed  in  twelve  or  thirteen 
hours.  We  might  multiply  examples 
of  such  cheatings  of  time  and  spaee, 
which,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  will  pro* 
duce  their  effect  upon  traffic  pleasure* 
able  and  profitable  :— 

**  There  is  no  feature  (proceeds  Sir  Cusack 
Roney)  more  remarkable,  in  connexion  with 
the  habits  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  than  their  universal  deSire  for  tra- 
veiling.  During  the  summer  of  1858,  in 
consequence  of  the  opening  of  railways,  which 
gave  facility  of  access  through  all  pans  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  a  large  number  of  those  who  were 
attncted  there  proceeded  through  Canada 
by  the  river  Saint  Lawrence  to  Montreal,  and 
thence  to  Quebec  The  unfortunate  preva- 
lence of  cholera  in  the  provinoea  during  the 
summer  of  1854  put  almost  a  total  stop  to 
this  traffic. 

"  Another  important  source  of  the  plea- 
sure traffic  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
will  be  the  Victoria  Bridge,  the  knowledge 
of  wbicli  lias  now  spread  all  over  America, 
where  its  progress  Is  beginning  to  be  watch- 
ed with  deeip  intereat. 

**  The  average  cootribntfon  of  eaoh  lesi. 
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dent  witbln  tiM  i&flnence  of  a  nilwaj  in  the 
United  States  is  128.  8d.  pet  annaiii.  The 
pofvoUtkla  on  and  within  fifteen  miles  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  H  about  a  million  and 
a-halff  and  is  rapidly  iocreasing ;  making 
Um  most  ample  allowaiiee  ftnr  oompetitioQ  by 
tnater,  it  can  ftiriy  be  estimated  fbr  the 
Grand  Thknk  it  8s.  a-head. 

'*  The  export  of  flour  Ihnn  Upper  Ca^ 
ittidft  is  now  about  two  millions  beirrels  a- 
year.  The  aretage  eost  at  present  of  oon> 
trying  it  to  the  Atlantis  seaboard  it  a  doi* 
latr  and  tbree-qoarten  (7s.  8d.  sterling)  a 
barret  It  is  not  too  much  to  aseome  that 
when  the  Qrand  IVank  line  is  completed  to 
the  west)  at  leaM  three-fbarths  of  the  abore 
amonot  will  be  carried  by  it.** 

Of  this  large  amount  of  bread-stufis 
400)000  barrels  are  required  by  the 

S'OTinoes  of  NoTa  Scotia  and  Keir 
ranawick ;  and  the  State  of  Maine* 
in  the  chief  city  and  port  of  which  is 
one  of  the  termini  ot  the  line,  takes 
yearly  700,000  barrels,  equal  to  about 
70,000  tons.  ColncidetiUy  with  this 
demand  the  wheat  crop  of  Upper  Ca. 
nftda  ia  stated  to  have  quadrupled  in 
ten  years,  and  to  have  Afforded>  in 
1854,  a  surplus  orer  the  quantity  re- 
quired for  domestic  consumption  of 
twelve  millions  of  bushels.  We  hare 
promised  not  to  weary  our  readers 
with  statistics,  so  we  shall  barely 
remind  them  that  the  population  of 
Upper  Canada,  which  in  1611  was 
77  f 000,  was  shown  by  the  census  of 
1051  to  have  increased  to  95^3^000,  and 
that  it  ia  now  believed  to  be  little  short 
of  1,400,000;  that  the  value  of  the 
imports  of  the  province  in  five  years* 
1649  to  1858,  mcreased  from  three  to 
dose  upon  eight  millions  of  pounds ; 
and  that  during  the  same  period  the 
nevenue  rose  from  £513,431  to 
^l,53'i,659. 

Need  We  go  further  in  proof  that 
the  rail  in  Canada  is  a  great  fact?  and 
can  we  adduce  more  satisfactory  evi. 
dence,  than  the  rapid,  and  yet  sub- 
stantial, growth  of  railway  enterprise, 
of  the  public  confidence  in  the  magni^. 
tude  and  availability  of  the  internal 
resouh?es  of  that  great  province? 
Those  resources  remained  undeveloped 
in  forest,  field,  and  river*  imtil  free- 
dom  begat  self-reliance,  and  self-reli- 
ance engendered  public  confidence, 
home  as  well  as  colonial ;  from  thence 
sprang  the  rail,  now  the  indispensable 
pathway  to  material  prosperity.  Along 
It  Canada  seems  likely  to  advance 
irith  a  speed  seweely^  if  at  aU^  inferior 


to  that  attained  by  the  neighbouring 
oommon  wealth.  The  experiment  is 
truly  curious  and  interesting,  no  less 
in  its  apparent  results  than  m  its  spe- 
culative future.  By  the  concession  of 
nssponsible  government,  the  colony  has 
been,  in  truth,  set  free  from  British 
domination  as  completely  as  the  United 
States  were  by  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. In  the  one  case  the  re- 
volution has  been  as  a  friendly  disso- 
lution of  partnership  between  father 
and  son,  in  which  the  older  and  stronger 
relative  renounces  his  claim  to  filial 
obedience,  while  the  younger  and 
weaker  retains  a  right  to  parental  pro- 
tection. In  the  otber  case,  the  sepa- 
ration  has  thrown  parent  and  child 
altogether  upon  their  own  respective 
resources.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whe- 
ther the  wisdom  and  good  feeling  of 
the  Colonial  Government  will  suffice  to 
overcome  this  great  difficulty,  and  yet, 
if  rightly  used,  great  advantase  of 
their  position  ;  or  whether  the  colonial 
relation  be  really  incompatible  with 
provincial  independence.  There  are, 
unquestionably,  many  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  Canada,  which  had  no  exist- 
ence in  the  case  of  the  American  colo- 
nies, and  amongst  the  most  formidable 
of  these  are  the  two  systems  of  law* 
and  the  two  languages  still  counte- 
nanced by  the  Government.  The 
common  law  and  the  common  tongue 
of  Enirland  were  the  inheritance  of  the 
United  States,  with  which  they  began 
business  as  a  nation.  Canada  has  been 
vexed  with  seignorial  rights,  English 
clergy  reserves,  and  a  Frendi  Church 
establishment*  and  is  impeded  in  the 
work  of  settling  sudi  questions  bj  the 
want  of  a  common  medium  of  discus- 
sion. At  a  debate  in  the  provincial 
Sarliament,  on  the  election  of  Speaker, 
escribed  by  Mr.  Weld  in  his  inte- 
i«sting  and  truthful  "  Vacation  Tour,'* 
last  autumn,  there  were  "ten  speci- 
mens of  oratory^-seven  in  French  and 
three  in  English.  Among  the  speak- 
ers were  Mackenzie,  the  celebrated 
leader  of  the  rebel  movement  at  To- 
ronto,  whose  action  and  language 
abounded  with  excitement  and  vio- 
lence;  Papineau,  the  O'Connell  of 
Canada;  Hincks,  and  M*Nab.  The 
French  Canadians,  were,  however,  far 
more  eloquent  and  energetic  than  the 
English  members.  At  present  (Mr« 
Weld  adds)  few  persons  m  Upper  Ca- 
nada are  conversant  with  French*  and 
ooBieqoently  members  of  parliunent 
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hear  long  speeches  which  they  do  not 
comprehend.  The  tedium  of  this  in- 
fliction was  exemplified  by  the  impa- 
tience manifested  by  several  hononraole 
members,  who,  by  yfirions  mocking 
tones  and  noises,  more  ingenious  than 
gentlemanly^  endeavonred  to  put  down 
French  orators."  No  such  absurdity 
as  this  confusion  of  tongues  would 
have  been  permitted  for  a  moment 
in  Congress,  notwithstanding  the 
variety  of  race  in  some  of  the  States. 
It  Is  a  sore  amtivation  of  Canadian 
difficulties,  which  the  Anglo-Sax-, 
on  colonists  would  never  have  al- 
lowed to  be  established  had  their  en- 
franchisement not  been  a  fnendly 
compromise  rather  than  an  openrup- 
tore.  In  another  respect  also  the 
United  States  were  fortunate.  The 
time  of  their  undertaking  to  do  for 
themselves  was  one  in  which  botii 
sword  and  eown  vet  retained  their  pre- 
oedenoe  before  the  mere  purse.  The 
use  of  arms  was  then  the  pride  of  the 
gentleman,  and  the  valued  privilege  of 
the  oiticen ;  there  was  no  reluctance 
ever  shown  by  the  colonists  to  under, 
take  their  own  protection  against  any 
enemies,  and  they  seldom  fuled  to 
show  UiMeir  competency  to  the  work. 
The  act  of  revolt  was  indeed  the  means 
of  specialljT  calling  forth  the  military 
virtue,  which,  when  joined  with  a  pa- 
triotic spirit,  commands  the  respect  of 
the  generous  portion  of  mankind,  and 
is  decried  only  by  those  who  see  in  the 
poverty  and  weakness  of  their  fellows 
an  opportunity  for  the  profitable  exer- 
dse  of  low  cunning.  A  formidable 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  Canada  was  the 
prevalence  of  the  colonial  spirit  of 
corrupt  dependence,  under  whose  in- 
fluence  demagogues  tausht  that  a  na- 
tion could  enjoy  free(U>m,  and  yet 
commit  the  defence  of  it  to  the  arms  of 
others.  It  is  cheering  to  observe  that 
this  delusion  is  passing  away,  that  the 
establishment  of  an  effective  militia  b 
no  longer  opposed,  and  that  the  force 
of  regular  troops  in  the  province  has 
been  reduced  from  8,000  or  10,000  to 
some  1,600  or  1,700:— 

'*  When  I  arrived  in  the  province  In 
Jnne,  1847,"  says  Lord  Elgin,  **I  found 
that  certain  articles  imported  by  the  com- 
missariat for  the  use  of  the  troops,  and  pur- 
chased with  British  funds,  were  chargeable 
on  their  introduction  into  the  colony  with 
duties  which  went  into  the  provincial  trea- 
sury ;  and  It  was  not  until  the  sesslous  of 
1619  and  1850,  that  the  alteraUooa  in  the 


law  were  effected,  which  put  an  end  to  this 
anomaly.  As  there  was  at  that  time  hardly 
any  semblance  of  a  civil  force  In  the  pro- 
vince, her  Majert/s  troops  were  conataatly 
required  to  render  senrioeB  which  would 
have  been  discharged  more  eflSBctnaUy  and 
more  oonslrteDtly  with  British  practice,  by 
a  body  of  police.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  a 
very  diflfinrant  spirit  has  been  manifested  in 
meeting  the  requirements  which  the  recent 
reductions  In  the  military  establishment  of 
the  province  have  oocasioDed ;  and  that  there 
seems  to  be  every  disposition  to  provide  the 
ftmds  necessary  for  the  organisation  and  es- 
tablishment of  an  efficient  local  force.  I  am 
oonfident,"  he  adds,  ''that  nothing  will 
mors  effiictually  tend  to  the  security  of  th* 
empire,  or  to  the  establishment  of  a  high 
standard  of  nationsl  and  manly  morals 
among  the  colonists,  than  the  assumption  by 
themselves  of  some  portion  of  the  responsibi- 
lity In  respect  of  self-defonce,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  internal  tranquillity,  which  has 
heretoforo  been  cast  upon  the  mother  conn- 
fay." 

We  mention  these  matters  in  con- 
nexion with  the  rail,  because,  viewing 
that  as  a  social  and  political,  no  less 
than  a  commercial  institution,  we  see 
in  its  operations  many  chances  of  es- 
cape from  the  difficulties  of  the  si- 
tuation. The  locomotive  may  be  ex- 
pected to  abolish  distinctions  of  lan- 
guage at  no  distant  period,  and  upon 
that  will  follow  an  assiinilation  of 
manners,  which  will  end  in  a  unity  of 
laws  and  customs.  The  dispersion  of 
the  population,  immigrant  and  native, 
which  two  thousand  miles  of  railway 
in  active  operation  can  scarcely  fail  to 
cause,  will  also  naturally  tend  toward 
the  production  of  the  same  result. 
With  the  increase  of  wealth,  brought 
by  an  extended  commerce,  it  may  be 
hoped  the  inclination  to  **  pull  at  the 
excheauer"  will  continue  to  decline, 
so  as  tnat  in  no  long  time  the  entire  of 
the  provincial  expenditure  shall  be 
borne  b^  the  revenue  of  the  province. 
There  is  an  earnest  of  this  given  in 
the  arrangements  for  defence,  to  which 
we  have  alluded ;  there  is  an  earnest 
of  something  much  better  in  the  unani- 
mous vote  by  the  Canadian  Parliament 
of  £20,000  as  the  munificent  contiu 
bution  of  the  province  toward  the  re- 
lief of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  belongmg  to  either 
of  the  allied  forces,  who  may  fall  in 
the  service  of  their  country  duriue  the 
present  war.  With  Lord  Elgin  we  Uiink 
It  not  *'  too  much  to  expect,  that,  if  at 
some  future  day,  when  the  material 
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strength  of  these  flourishing  proyinces 
dfill  have  been  more  fully  developed, 
her  Majesty  should  chance  to  be  en- 
gaged in  a  contest  which  carries  with 
it»  as  the  present  contest  does,  the 
qrmpathies  of  all  herpeople,  the  same 
spirit  which  prompts  to  this  liberal 
contribution  in  the  cause  of  charity, 
may  lead  Canadians  to  deore  to  share 
witli  their  brethren  of  the  mother  coun- 
try the  elories  and  the  sacrifices  of 
hooourable  war&re." 

Until  the  relations  between  the  im^ 
penal  and  colonial  governments  shall 
smve  at  this  oonditionf  something  will 
be  wanting  to  lull  equality  and  friendly 
independence ;  and  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  that  goal  we  venture  to  think 
the  extension  of  railway  communica- 
tion,  as  proposed,  into  tne  provinces  of 
New  Brunswick  and  Kova  Scotia, 
would  contribute  valuable  aid.  It 
may  seem  but  a  poor  speculation  to 
invest  money  in  carrying  on  the  rail 
through  the  howling  wilderness  be- 
tween the  St.  Lawrence  and  Halifax ; 
yet  its  earljr  political  result  would,  in 
all  probabikty,  be  a  confederation  of 
the  North  American  colonies.  That 
would  involve  a  supremacy  of  English 
law  and  language  tiiroughout  the  new 
union,  a  more  complete  reliance  upon 
colonial  resources,  and,  we  should  hope, 
a  more  firm  and  permanent  connexion 
withEngland,  upon  terms  of  the  strong* 
est  moral  obligation ;  a  binding  to- 
gether by  the  ties  of  blood  and  common 
mterest,  unhampered  by  any  bond  more 
galling  than  the  link  of  a  common 
crown.  That  this  consummation  would 
be  the  solution  most  agreeable  to  the 
majority  of  the  Canadians  we  are  con* 
▼inoed,  well  assured  as  we  are  that  Mr. 
Weld's  judgment,  formed  upon  his  ob- 


servations at  the  opening  of  the  Pro- 
▼incial  Farliameut,  is  perfectly  correct. 
*'I  was  Ratified  to  find"  (he  says), 
'*  that,  with  few  exceptions,  a  loyal  and 
afiecUonate  spirit  exists  towards  Eng- 
land, although  the  mace  was  particu- 
larly offensive  to  some  republican  spi- 
rits of  the  sterner  sex  seated  near  me, 
who  were  loud  in  their  denunciations 
of  the  'gingerbread  absurdity,*  as  they 
styled  i^  of  the  whole  affair." 

But,  some  Manchester  schoolman 
among  our  readers  will  exclaim — "  We 
sat  down  to  read  a  description  of  the 
rail,  and  scarcely  have  we  got  upon 
the  train  when  we  are  hurried  off  mto 
a  discussion  of  knotty  points  of  colonial 
politics."  We  can  only  answer,  in  ex- 
cuse for  our  wanderings,  that  not  being 
shareholders  in  any  colonial  railway 
company,  we  have  considered  the  rail 
not  exclusively  as  a  dividend-making 
machine,  but  as  also  a  sign,  at  once, 
and  an  agent  of  social  and  national  ad^ 
vancement.  It  can,  we  are  well  aware, 
only  serve  the  latter  purpose,  while  it  is 
successfully  accomplishing  the  former  \ 
and  we  see  ample  ^und  for  oonfidently 
expecting  that  the  results  of  the  pre- 
sent extraordinaxy  movement  of  rail- 
way enterprise  in  Canada  will  not  dis- 
appoint either  the  economist  or  the 
statesman.  In  the  meantime  we  trust 
that  oar  tale  may  confirm  the  £uth  of 
believers  in  free  institutions— nay,  that 
it  may  go  some  way  towards  convincing 
sceptics  that,  notwithstanding  the  evi- 
dence of  recent  events,  and  the  weight 
of  princely  opinion,  great  designs  can 
be  conceived  and  carried  into  execu- 
tion, even  though  *'  unity  of  purpose 
and  action,  impenetrable  secrecy,  and 
uncontrolled  despotic  power,'*  be  a- 
wantbg  in  the  British  system. 
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Fbxpsbick  Pax)v  was  born  &<^  Qoi^k« 
about  the  yoar  t750  or  '51 ;  the  exao^ 
date  ve  hayo  been  unable  to  ascertain. 
Ho  became  a  good  classical  scholar  ai 
a  yery  early  afpe,  apd  exhibited  powers 
of  orator;^  ^\i\^  he  never  omitted  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  in  the  seve- 
ral debatii^g  societies  which  then  ex- 
isted  in  his  native  city.  Before  he 
reached  his  twentieth  year^  his  friend^ 
sent  him  to  Edinburgh  to  study  medi- 
cine  i  but  ho  disli)&cd  dry  lectqres  and 
practical  apa^>my«  and  being  parti^^l 
to  the  MuseSs  determined  to  try  a  road 
to  fortune  ol  his  own  selectioi^.  The 
stage  ^as  his  choice  ;  but  nature  had 
not  seconded  inclination.  With  genius 
and  industry,  he  possessed  neither  voice 
nor  figure.  Ho  contrived  to  obtain  au 
appearance  on  the  boards  of  the  Scot? 
tisfi  metropolis,  as  Oroonoko ;  but  al- 
though his  conception  was  ^ooci,  his 
physical  defects  were  too  obvious,  an4 
the  experiment  proved  a  failure^ 
After  a  few  more  trials  he  felt  convinced 
that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  but  hav. 
ing  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  fa- 
muyji  he  was  without  any  other  imme- 
diate resource,  and  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  endure  the  drudgery  of  ^ 
strolling  actor's  life  for  three  or  four 
yearsj  at  various  provincial  (heatres  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  At 
length  he  returned  to  Cork,  and  made 
a  solitary  and  unsuccessful  dehiU  in  The 
Earl  of  Essex,  Less  obstinate  than 
many  others  in  the  same  predicament, 
he  yielded  to  the  advice  of  some  judi- 
cious counsellors,  and  abandoned  a  pro- 
fession for  which  he  appeared  to  be  to. 
tally  unfit  He  then  repaired  to  Lon- 
don, the  great  mart  for  unemployed 
talent  in  every  line,  and  commenced 
literary  adventurer.  He  had  a  ready 
pen,  an  active  imagination,  and  a  mind 
tolerably  well  stored  with  desultory 
reading.  His  manners  were  agreeable, 
and  his  temper  conciliatory.  Almost 
immediately  on  bis  arrival,  he  was  en- 
gaged by  Griffin  the  bookseller,  then 
printer  of  The  Morning  Post,  to  write 


for  that  paper,  and  Vk  articles  f^vf 
pauch  satiafaotion  i  bu^  in  a  lAiort  time, 
his  employer  died,  f^nd  be  lost  the  si- 
tuation, In  this  peo^ty«  he  t(iok  tQ 
writing  oocasional  trapta  on  any  inoir 
dental  topip  whiph  presented  its^f* 
£ie(iderBon  waa  at  that  period  (1777) 
in  th^  first  run  of  hi^  supcess,  Fiioa 
produced  a  critioal  **  Essay  on  Hamlel 
as  performed  by  Henderson,**  whicli 
attracted  much  notice^  and  contained 
some  acute  reasoning  and  sound  ob« 
sorvations.  This  pamphlet,  which  weni 
through  two  editions  ip  one  year,  ob« 
tained  fqr  him  the  friendship  and  pa* 
tronage  of  the  elder  Mr.  Cotman,  and 
a^  introduction  to  write  for  )iis  theatre, 
lie  was  fortunate  in  his  selection  of 
applicable  subjects,  founded  on  passing 
events  aud  met  with  considerable  sug. 
cess.  If  his  pieces  do  pot  ovprfloif 
with  ingenuity  or  invention,  or  fail  to 
excite  strongly  tne  auditor  or  reader, 
it  must  be  rpmfunbered  that  they  were 
chiefly  written  on  the  spnr  of  thp  mo- 
ment, to  ansMrer  a  particular  purpose ; 
and  that  he  was  seldom  allowed  either 
t))e  time  or  opportunity  to  correct  or 
improve  them.  They  arai  at  least, 
agreeable  and  inoffensive,  and  if  the 
humour  is  neither  rich  nor  exuberant, 
it  never  lapses  Into  coarseness  or  inde- 
licacy. 

Pilon  lived  habitually  beyond  his 
means,  and  found  himself  compelled  by 
the  pressure  of  debt  to  retire  to  France. 
During  his  absence,  his  affairs  were 
accommodated  by  his  friends,  and  he 
returned  to  England,  when  he  married 
Miss  Drury»  a  young  lady  of  Kings- 
ton, Surrey,  in  1787.  He  died  in  little 
more  than  one  year  afler,  on  the  17th 
of  January,  1788,  and  was  buried  at 
Lambeth.  With  respect  to  his  private 
character,  it  appears  that  for  a  consi- 
derable  portion  of  his  life,  he  indulged 
in  habits  of  extravagance  and  dissipa- 
tion. Those  who  exist  on  the  precari- 
ous revenues  of  chance,  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  anticipate  what  fortune  fre- 
quently fails  to  realise.    Thus  Pilon 
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ofleq  experiaooed  (he  wi^nt  of  that  half- 
gttinea  which  had  been  forestalled  for 
$he  luxury  of  the  preceding  day ;  and 
his  loye  of  venison  and  turbpt  led  to  the 
compulsory  omissioA  of  a  more  neces- 
sary meaL  His  disaipatioDj  howeTer, 
was  not  of  that  kind  which  Dr.  John- 
son  has  ascribed  to  Savage — lonely,  self- 
gratifyinffy  and  obscure.  Filon  loved 
the  social  festivity  and  enlivening  con- 
versation, ai  well  as  the  more  substan- 
tial indulgences  of  the  table;  and, 
still  better,  he  oould  subdue  his  ruling 
passion  at  the  call  either  of  friendship 
Qr  ne^ssity,  and,  to  relieve  the  wants 
of  oihersj  ($Quld  cheerfully  deny  him- 
self the  gratitication  he  had  planned, 
and  ii^  which  he  so  much  delighted. 
Ilia  tf^ble  talk  was  above  the  average, 
and  although  he  seldom  sent  forth 
brilliant  coruscations  of  wit,  or  effusions 
of  fai^cy,  his  reasoning  was  clear,  and 
he  had  words  and  argument  in  ample 
supply.  |lis  knowledge  of  the  world 
rendered  him  an  agreeable  companion, 
while  the  gentleness  of  his  nature  made 
him  no  less  acceptable  as  a  friend.  He 
has  been  thus  described  by  one  who 
kne^  him  intimately  and  loved  him 
well. 

Giflbrd  speaks  contemptuously  of 
Pi  Ion,  in  the  preface  to  the  **  Msb- 
viad ;"  but  Ginord,  although  a  whole- 
some satirist,  is  not  always  as  just  as 
he  is  severe,  and  sometimes  exercises 
the  flagellating  rod  with  more  of  pre- 
judice than  discretion. 

Pilon  was  the  author  of  thirteen  dra- 
matic pieces,  enumerated  in  the  follow- 
ing list  :— 

1.  The  Invasion^  or  a  Trip  Iq 
jprighthelmatoue,  a  farce,  acted  at 
Covent  Garden,  on  the  4tb  Nov.,  1778, 
with  moderate  success. 

2.  Thfi  Liverpool  Fiize,  a  farce, 
produced  at  Covent  Garden,  on  the 
22nd  of  February,  1779,  and  repeated 
seventeen  times. 

3.  Illumination^  or  the  Glazysr'* 
Ompiracyt  a  prelude.  This  trifte  was 
brought  out  for  Jjee  XiOwes'a  benefit, 
and  ran  eight  nights.  It  had  reference 
to  the  illqmination  which  took  place  on 
the  acquittal  of  Admiral  Kepp^l. 

4.  The  Device^  or  the  iSeaf  Doc- 
toTa  a  laroe.  This  piece  £uled  on  its 
first  representation,  September  27  th, 
1779*  but  in  the  following  February 
was  brought  forward  again,  at  Co- 
vent Garden  with  alterations,  under 
the  title  of  the  Deaf  Lover,  and  met 
with  good  success.     It  was  revived  in 


1819  for  William  Farren,  then  in  his 
first  London  season. 

5.  The  Siege  of  GibraUar,  a  musi- 
cal farce,  acted  at  Covent  Garden  in 
1780,  and  repeated  only  five  times. 
At  the  conclusion,  Admural  Rodney  a 
fleet  appeared  in  the  bay,  supposed  to 
be  returning  from  his  victory  over  the 
Spaniards  under  Don  Juan  da  Langa- 
m^  of*  Cape  St.  Vincent. 

6.  The  Humours  of  an  Ulection,  a 
farce,  produced  at  Covent  Garden,  on 
the  19th  of  September,  1780.  This 
piece  had  a  run  of  fourteen  ni^htSy 
and  was  revived  in  1606  for  Listen 
to  represent  the  character  of  Goose, 
originally  acted  by  Edwin.  Pilon  in 
this  farce  has  introduced  many  of  the 
corrupt  practices  which  take  place  at 
elections,  but  be  falls  far  below  the 
humour  which  the  subject  permitted. 

7.  Thelyphthora,  or  more  Wives 
than  One,  a  farce,  utteriy  condemned 
on  the  second  night.  This  trifle,  as 
well  as  another,  subsequently  acted  on 
the  20th  of  April,  called  Chit  Chat, 
or  the  Penance  of  Polygamy  (by  B. 
Walwyn),  was  written  in  ridicule  of 
the  doctrines  expounded  in  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Madan's  '•  Thelyphthora,"  an  apo- 
logy for  polygamy,  which  drove  the  re- 
verend divine  from  his  popularity  and 
pulpit.  However  absurd  or  erroneous 
Madan*s  principles  might  be,  they 
were  ludicrously  exaggerated  in  both 
these  farces.  He  did  not  approve  of, 
or  recommend  polygamy  in  general, 
but  thought  that  it  might  be  tolerated 
untler  particular  circumstances.  Ma- 
dan  was  a  gentleman  of  independent 
fortune,  educate<l  for  the  bar ;  but  he 
went  into  orders  from  the  purest  mo. 
tivcs,  aod  became  a  favourite  preach- 
er. He  is  said  to  have  built  the  cha- 
pel of  the  Lock  Hospital  at  his  own 
expense,  and  after  having  reimbursed 
himself)  to  have  given  it  to  that  chari- 
table institution — an  instance  of  cleri- 
cal disinterestedness  as  commendable 
as  it  is  rare.  His  situation  as  a  chap- 
lain of  the  hospital  made  him  peculiar- 
ly well  acquamted  with  the  miseries 
resulting  from  seduction  and  prostitu* 
tion;  this  induced  him  to  write  his 
«  Thelyphthora,"  a  book  which  made 
a  great  stir  at  the  time,  but  has  now 
sunk  completely  into  oblivion. 

One  of  the  best  jokes  made  against 
Madan  was  an  epigram,  in  which  the 
writer  solicited  the  hand  of  his  daugh- 
ter, lie  acknowledged  that  he  had  one 
wife  already,  but  presumed  that  would 
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not  be  an  inBiiperable  objection  with 
the  author  of  **  Thelyphthora."* 

8.  Aerostation,  or  the  Templar's 
Stratagem,  a  farce^  acted  at  Govent 
Garden  on  the  29th  of  October,  1784. 
A  light  piece  de  drconstance  of  ver^ 
slender  pretensions,  intended  to  ridi. 
cule  the  rage  for  balloons  which  pre- 
vailed at  that  time.  The  printed  co- 
pies  have  a  humorous  kind  of  dedica- 
cation  to  Lord  Grantly,  as  Chief  Jus- 
tice in  JSyre* 

9.  The  Fair  American,  a  comic 
opera,  produced  at  Drury-lane  on 
the  18th  of  May,  1762.  This  piece  is 
a  palpable  and  not  a  very  well  arranged 
plagiary  from  Hull's  alteration  of  Sir 
Samuel  Tuke*s  old  play  of  Adventures 
of  Five  Hours,  originally  acted  at  Lin- 
coln's-Inn  Fields,  as  far  back  as  1663. 
Tuke  had  previously  borrowed  from 
the  Spanish  of  Calderon,  at  tiie  sug. 
gestion  of  King  Charles  II.  Pilon's 
opera,  instead  of  benefitting  the  au- 
thor, was  ultimately  productive  of 
great  inconveniences  and  misfortunes. 
The  piece  met  with  little  success,  and 
the  composer,  whose  music  had  not 
been  much  admired,  sued  Filon  for  a 
specific  and  considerable  sum,  forcing 
him  to  seek  concealment  by  flight. 

10.  Barataria,  or  Sancho  turned 
Oovemor,  a  farce,  originally  produced 
for  Quick's  benefit  at  Covent  Garden, 
on  the  29th  of  March,  1785.  It  sue 
ceeded  well,  became  a  stock  piece,  was 
frequently  performed  during  many 
seasons,  and  was  revived  for  Listen 
at  the  Hay  market  in  1818,  when  he 
spoke  the  epilogue  riding  on  an  ass. 
The  origin  of  the  farce  will  be  found 
in  Durfe^r's  three  plays  on  the  subject  of 
Don  Quixote,  but  the  materials  are 

frincipally  ti^en  from  the  second  part 
t  cannot  be  said  that  Filon  has  im- 
proved on  Durfey. 

l\.  He  would  he  a  Soldier,  a  come- 
dy.: in  five  acts,  produced  at  Covent 
Garden  on  the  18th  of  November, 
1786.  This  was  the  last,  as  well  as 
the  best,  the  most  ambitions,  and  the 
most  successful  of  all  Filon's  dramatic 
efforts.  It  was  repeated  twenty-three 
times  during  the  first  season,  and  con- 
tinued on  the  stage  for  many  subse- 
quent years.  Edwin  acquired  great 
credit  in  the  part  of  Caleb.  When  Pilon 


first  offered  this  comedy  to  Colman,  he 
rejected  it,  being  offended  with  the 
author  for  having  taken  an  qf>era  to 
Drury-lane.  Colman  shortly  uter  re- 
tired from  the  management  of  Covent 
Garden,  and  Harris  succeeded  him* 
Filon  one  day  accidentally  met  Mr. 
Lewis  while  he  was  still  suffering 
under  the  dejection  of  havine  his  play 
refused*  Lewis  inqnired  whether  he 
had  any  production  that  he  could  fa- 
vour Covent  Giurden  with?  Filon 
mentioned  that  he  had  a  comedy 
ready,,  and  Lewis  desired  him  to  send 
It  immediately  and  anonymously  to 
Mr.  Harris,  observing  that  he  was  to 
dine  ynih  that  gentleman  on  the  suc- 
ceeding Sunday.  On  Monday,  to  his 
equal  surprise  and  joy,  the  comedy 
was  accepted,  and  brought  out  in  the 
course  of  three  weeks.  The  profits, 
although  considerable,  were  not  ade- 
quate to  hb  wants,  for  there  were 
some  deductions  for  money  advanced 
lon^  before,  and  his  old  prosecutor 
having  recommenced  his  lawsuit,  the 
unfortunate  dramatist  was  compelled 
once  more  to  hide  himself,  and  retired 
to  France.  In  August,  1820,  He 
would  he  a  Soldier  was  revived  at  the 
Haymarket,  under  the  title  o( Exchange 
no  Rohbery,  metamorphosed,  and  cur. 
tailed  into  three  acts  by  Theodore 
Hook,  who  has  served  Filon's  play  as 
^psies  do  stolen  children  —  disfigured 
It  to  make  it  pass  for  his  own.  Of 
this  he  makes  some  slight  acknowledg. 
ment  in  a  preface.  Sam  Swipes  and 
Captain  Littleworth  are  precisely  the 
same  characters  as  Caleb  and  Captain 
Crevelt;  Swipes,  sen.,  is  Wilkins; 
Lamotte  is  Johnson'  turned  into  a 
Frenchman ;  Captain  Littleworth 
proves  to  be  the  son  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher. Hook  has  superadded  a  poor 
underplot  about  a  diamond  ring.  Un- 
questionably He  would  be  a  Soldier  is 
a  better  piece  than  Exchange  no  Roh^ 


^ilon  at  his  death  left  in  Mr.  Harris's 
hands  an  unfinished  comedy  called 
The  Ward  in  Chancery,  wfiich  the 
manager  purchased  from  his  widow, 
and  a  report  prevailed  that  it  was 

S laced  in  the  nands  of  0*Ke^e  to 
nish,  and  subsequently  produced  with 
considerable  success  under  the  title  of 


*  Dr.  Hadan  was  also  the  aathor  of  "  A  Gommentaiy  on  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
Eogland,"*  «<A  TXestise  on  the  Christian  Faith,*'  and  the  tianslator  of  **  Juvenal**  and 
••PcMias.*' 
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The  Toy,  or  Eampton  Court  Frolics, 
O'Keefie  in  his  memoirs  positively 
denies  the  fact ;  he  says :  ''  The  asser. 
lion  that  The  Toy  was  originally  plan- 
ned and  written  by  Pilon  is  totally 
void  of  foundation.  I  know  nothing 
of  Pilon's  play.  The  Toy  was  mine 
entirely^  and  every  word  my  own 
writing.  I  never  plamed  myself  with 
strange  feathers.  I  may  here  add, 
that  of  all  my  dramaticpieces,  upwards 
of  sixty  in  number.  The  Toy  is  that 
which  pleases  me  the  least."  In 
summing  up  the  pretensions  of  Pilon 
as  a  dramatic  writer,  it  may  be  said  that 
he  was  tolerably  strong  amongst  the 
light-weights,  but  his  powers  were  too 
limited  to  obtain  for  him  admission 
into  the  chosen  phiJanx  of  immortals. 

John  Joshua  Pbobt^  first  Earl  of 
Carvsjost,  was  born  on  the  12th  of 
August,  1751,  and  died  in  advanced 
age,  in  April  1828.  He  wrote  some 
political  pamphlets,  and  filled  the  offices 
of  ambassador  to  Berlin  and  St. 
Petersburgh  in  1800  and  1801.  In 
1810  he  published  four  original  tra- 
gedies in  two  volumes,  octavo^— .CattM 
Oracchus,  The  Fall  of  Carthage,  Mo^ 
nmia,  and  Polyxena,  They  were  not 
intended  for  the  stage*  And  were  never 
acted.  We  have  been  unable  to  meet 
with  them  except  in  a  catalogue*  and 
consequently  cannot  express  any  opi- 
nion as  to  their  literary  merits.  Lord 
CaiTsfort  was  one  of  the  early  poli- 
tical reformers  on  a  sweeping  scale. 
His  published  ''  Letters  to  the  Hunt- 
ingdonshire Committee*"  undertake 
to  show  the  legality  as  well  as  the 
necessity  of  extending  the  right  of 
election  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
people*  and  of  abridging  the  duration 
of  Parliaments.  In  his ' '  Thoughts  on 
the  Constitution*"  he  recommends 
many  of  the  changes  which  have  since 
been  adopted. 

The  Kkv.  Matthbw  West,  Vicar 
of  the  Union  of  Clare,  printed  two 
tra£;edies  m  1769  and  1799 — Ethelinda, 
and  Pizarrop  neither  of  which  were 
ever  acted.  In  1803  he  published  a 
third*  called  Female  Heroism,  founded 
on  the  revolutionary  events  which 
occurred  in  France*  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1793.  This  play  was 
acted  at  the  Crpw-street  Theatre,  in 
Dublin*  on  the  19th  of  May,  1804. 
It  had  been  preceded  by  another  on 
the  same  subject*  by  Eyre*  under  the 
title  of  the  *'Maid  of  Normandy.". 
West's  has  the  most  merit  of  the  two. 
rOL*  ZLTI— »M0*  cciaxzXt 


He  informs  us,  in  a  preface*  that  be 
began  his  play  in  DQcember«  1793, 
and  had  made  considerable  progress* 
when  he  dicovered  that  he  nad  Dcon 
anticipated  by  an  Englbh  writer*  Mr. 
Eyre*  whose  production  was  soon  afler 
represented  m  the  Dublin  Theatre. 
He*  upon  this*  discontinued  his  own* 
but  on  a  perusal  of  Eyre's,  he  found 
it  not  only  defective  in  form*  con- 
sisting only  of  four  acts,  but  weak  in 
other  respects*  and*  consequently,  de- 
termined to  complete  another.  He 
accuses  Eyre*  and  justly*  of  having 
taken  unwarrantable  liberties  with  the 
character  of  Charlotte  Corde,  in  as- 
cribing her  assassination  of  Marat  to 
the  influence  of  private  resentment* 
it  having  undoubtedly  originated  in 
public,  if  mistaken  zeaL  West  has 
succeeded  well  in  the  delineation  of  the 
leading  characters  of  the  time*  and 
the  languajge  in  which  he  has  embodied 
his  ideas  is  bold  and  energetic*  and 
occasionally  soars  into  respectable  poe- 
try. Copies,  with  a  frontispiece,  re- 
presenting the  execution  of  the  heroine* 
may  be  picked  up  in  a  pilgrimage 
through  the  book-stalls  ox  the  Irish 
metropolis. 

Leonard  Macnallt  was  born  in 
Dublin*  the  son  of  a  merchant*  and 
intended  from  his  earliest  youtJi  for 
the  profession  of  the  law.  He  was 
well  connected,  being  related  to  many 
of  the  principal  Roman  Catholic  fami- 
lies of  Ireland ;  to  the  family  of  Niths- 
dale*  in  Scotland,  and  the  Howards* 
in  England.  He  was  more  indebted 
to  nature  than  art,  and  may  strictly 
be  said  to  have  been  a  self-educated 
man,  never  having  been  at  a  public 
school  or  seminary*  and  deriving  little 
benefit  from  private  tuition.  Ue  en- 
tered a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple* 
in  1774*  and  was  called  to  the  Irish 
Bar*  in  1776,  where  he  argued  several 
Questions  with  reputation ;  but  finding 
Uiat  the  expense  of  living  as  a  barrister 
in  Ireland  exceeded  his  finances,  he 
returned  to  London,  and  qualified  him- 
self for  practice  in  the  English  courts. 
In  1782,  he  wrote  a  very  sensible 
pamphlet  called  the  "The  Claims 
of  Ireland,"  and  in  the  following 
year,  distinguished  himself  by  sundry 
speeches  at  the  Shakspeare  Tavern,  in 
favour  of  the  memorable  Coalition. 
He  was  for  some  years  editor  of  The 
Public  Ledger  and  wrote  in  several 
other  newspapers.  Having  married* 
he  returned  to  Dublin^  where  he  afler- 
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wards  continued  to  reside,  and  became 
one  of  the  leading  barristers.  At  an 
earlj^  age  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
receive  a  hurt  in  his  right  knee,  which 
broke  the  bone,  and  lamed  him  for  life ; 
and,  not  many  years  afler,  he  was  shot 
through  the  Xeh  hand,  and  suffered 
the  amputation  of  his  thumb.  These 
were  the  good  old  fighting  days,  when 
no  learned  counsel  ever  thought  of 
^oing  to  the  courts  without  his  brieft 
in  one  bag  and  his  case  of  pistols  in 
another,  as  he  could  scarcely  tell  which 
would  be  required  first. 

Macnally  was  unfortunate  or  ill. 
directed  in  his  early  theatrical  at- 
tempts ;  his  opening  essav  was  a 
satirical  masque^  called  The  Apo^ 
theosis  of  Fwich,  with  a  Mowudy  on 
the  death  of  the  late  Master  Punch, 
acted  at  the  Patagonian  Theatre^ 
Exeter  Change,  in  1779,  and  printed 
in  the  same  year.  This  was  an  at- 
tempt, and  not  a  very  successful  or 
creditable  one,  to  ridicule  Sheridan'^ 
Monody  on  the  death  of  Garriek. 
His  next  production  was  a  comic  opera, 
called  The  Ruling  Passion,  acted  in 
Dublin,  without  much  success.  Then 
followed  Retaliation,  a  farce,  brought 
out  at  Covent  Garden,  on  the  7th  of 
May,  1782.  This  piece  has  considerable 
merit,  and  was  well  received.  The 
character  of  Priecipe,  the  attorney, 
acted  by  Edwin,  is  hi<;hly  drawn,  and 
the  dialogue  throughout  i«  well  seasoned 
with  humour.  In  17B3,  Macnally 
produced  a  second  farce,  under  Uio 
title  of  The  Coalition,  The  audience 
expected,  from  the  name,  a  political 
squib ;  but  finding  that  it  was  not  so, 
in  their  disappoiutment,  pronounced 
a  verdict  of  condemnation.  Soon 
after  this,  appeared  Tristram  Shandy, 
a  sentimental  Shandean  Bagatelle  (so 
denominated  in  the  bills),  in  two  acts. 
This  was  only  repeated  six  times,  but 
was  revived  in  1794,  and  curt&iled 
into  one  act.  It  is  little  more  than  a 
cento,  from  Sterne's  composition,  and 
very  indifierently  executed.  When 
acted  in  Dublin,  it  was  unanimously 
condemned  on  the  first  night. 

On  the  17ih  of  April,  1784,  Mac 
nally's  most  popular  and  successful 
drama,  Rohin  Hood,  or  Sherwood  FO' 
rest,  appeared  at  Covent  Garden. 
It  was  originaUjr  in  three  acts,  and 
derived  great  assistance  from  Shield's 
excellent  music.  The  subject  is  taken 
from  the  old  legendary  ballads,  but 
wHh  these  ifiat^iato  the  attihott*  hn 


interwoven  an  episode  founded  on 
Goldsmith's  tale  of  "  Edwin  and  An- 
gelina." He  afiects  the  ancient  phrase- 
ology, which  gives  an  air  of  constraint 
to  the  dialogue,  by  no  means  agreeable. 
Robin  Uo(^  himself  retains  little  of 
the  bold  undaunted  spirit  so  liberally 
bestowed  on  him  by  the  poets  by 
whom  he  has  been  celebrated,  and 
dwindles  down  to  a  mere  sententious 
pedant,  with  a  couple  of  bass  songs. 
Little  John  is  better  supported,  but 
the  piece  chiefly  depends  on  the  hu- 
mours of  Ruttekin,  a  tinker,  written 
expressly  for  the  comic  powers  of 
Edwin.  The  piece  was  of^en  repeated, 
and  WAS  revived  at  Drury.lane  as  late 

at  isia. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  his 
comic  opera,  Macnally  soAred  into  a 
legitimate  play*^  In  April,  1785,  he 
produced  Fashionable  Levities,  a  co- 
medy in  five  acts,  which  was  well  re- 
ceived. Some  portions  of  the  plot  and 
incidents  are  taken  from  The  Dumb 
Knight,  an  old  drama  printed  in  Dods. 
ley's  collection,  and  written  by  Lewis 
Machin,  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
James  I.  In  1792,  Lewis  revived 
Macnally's  comedy  for  his  benefit,  and 
reduced  it  to  three  acts.  Mundcn  re- 
stored it  to  the  boards  once  more,  at 
Drury-lane,  in  1820.  In  1786, 
Macnally  returned  to  his  favourite  line 
of  farce- writing.  April  Fool,  or  the 
FoUies  of  a  Night,  was  tolerably  well 
received,  although  not  sufficiently  at- 
tractive to  be  printed.  The  story  had 
been  used  by  Middleton,  in  his  Mad 
World,  my  Masters;  afterwards  by 
Johnson,  In  his  Country  Lasses ;  again 
by  Bullock,  in  The  Slip ;  and  in  1778, 
by  Kenrick,  in  The  Spendthrift. 

On  the  16th  October,  1786,  Mac- 
nally's  opera  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion 
was  proauccd  at  Covent  Garden,  and 
ten  days  later  General  Burgoyne's  on 
the  same  subject,  came  out  at  Drnry- 
lane.  The  latter  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful, and  completely  killed  the  for- 
mer. John  Kemble  enacted  Richard 
(a  singing  part),  and  Mrs.  Jordan, 
Matilda.  Macnally  was  sittguUirly 
unfortunate  in  this  instance  i  his  opera 
would  have  been  considered  good  if 
the  General's  had  not  been  so  much 
better.  Both  these  pieces  are  avow- 
edly taken  from  a  very  sueceasfnl  dra- 
ma by  M.  Sedaine,  acted  for  the  first 
time  at  Paris,  dn  the  21st  of  October, 
1784,  and  until  the  Setolutlon,  iWh 
qtienily  t«peftl0d  with  tuuteted  ap- 
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phase.  The  story  is  taken  from  the 
first  yolaine  of  *•  The  Literary  His- 
tory of  the  Troubadonrs,"  by  the 
Aboc  Millot.  The  celebrated  air, 
«'0,  Richard,  0  mon  Roi  T*  will  long 
be  remembered,  from  the  effect  it  pro- 
duced at  Versailles,  when  performed 
before  the  royal  fam^,  previous  to  the 
captiTity  of  Lottb  XVi,  Macnally'tf 
opera  is  forgotten,  but  General  Bur- 
goyne*s  still  continues  to  be  acted  oc- 
casionally. To  the  printed  copies,  the 
General  affixed  the  following  prefatory 
note :  —  ''  In  adapting  these  scenes  to 
the  English  stage,  no  adventitious  mat- 
ter  has  been  in  trod  need ;  some  liberty, 
however,  has  been  taken  in  effecting 
the  principal  incident  of  the  niece  — 
the  discovery  of  Richard's  connnemcnt 
being  now  given  to  Matilda  in  place  of 
BlondeU  as  well  to  increase  the  inte- 
rest of  the  situation  as  to  avoid  the 
less  affecting  interposition  of  the  he- 
roine in  the  latter  pnrt  of  the  drama, 
llie  elegant  author  of  this  romance 
will  pardon  a  freedom  which  has 
been  taken  with  no  other  view  than 
that  of  giving  the  best  assistance  of 
otir  sta^e  to  his  admired  composition.*' 
In  addition  to  Other  points  of  su- 
periority.  General  Burgoyne's  opera 
had  the  advantages  of  better  acting, 
singing,  and  music. 

In  1788,  a  piece  was  printed,  and 
then  attrlbutea  to  Macnally,  entitled 
Critic  upon  Critic — a  dramatic  medley, 
as  performed  at  the  Theatre  with  uni. 
vcrsal  applause.  This  is  said  in  the 
titlepa^e  to  be  the  second  edition. 
From  the  plays  alluded  to,  or  directly 
mentioned,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
ihuijeud'esprit  was  written  in  1780. 
Nearly  all  the  characters  are  real  per- 
sons under  fictitious  names.  Attic 
and  Tickler  are  clearly  Sheridan  and 
his  brother-in-law,  Tickell.  Of  the 
authors  introduced,  Mrs.  Bulley  and 
Miss  Phiusible  are  evidently  Mrs. 
Cowley,  the  authoress  of  The  Belles* 
Stratagem,  and  Miss  Hannah  More. 
As  a  satire,  it  is  not  without  merit. 
In  1792,  Critic  upon  Critic  was  re- 
printed, as  perfbrmed  at  Covent  Gar. 
den.  This  is  also  called  the  second 
edition.  It  contains  the  following  cast : 
Attic,  Quick;  Tickle,  Macready  ;  Fal- 
staff,  Ryder,  &c.  Notwithstanding 
all  tiiis,  It  appears  quite  clear  that  it 
was  never  acted,  or  even  intended  fbr 
representation.  It  cannot  be  traced  in 
any  existing  bills  or  records  of  the 
theatreB ;  4tid  in  1792  all  the  personal 


jokes  must  have  become  musty  and  out 
of  date.  What  humour  could  there  be  in 
making  Attic  say  to  Ryder,  as  Falstaflfi 
what  was  apphcable  to  Henderson 
alone?  It  seems  not  unlikely  that 
some  bookseller  might  affix  a  new  title- 
page,  and  a  cast  of  the  play  to  the 
old  copies  of  1788,  in  order  to  help  off 
their  sale. 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  was  the  last 
dramatic  piece  which  Macnally  pro- 
duced on  the  I^ndon  boards ;  but  in 
November,  1796,  he  wrote  an  opera 
called  The  Cottage  Festival,  acted 
in  Dublin  during  Madame  Mara's  en- 
gagement  at  the  Crow-street  theatre. 
We  have  no  record  to  refer  to  by 
which  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  a 
failure  or  a  success. 

Macnally  is  almost  forgotten  as  a 
theatrical  writer,  but  is  still  remem- 
bered by  a  few  surviving  elders  of  Dub- 
lin, as  a  facetious  conipanion  and  an 
able  lawyer.  O'Keefle  says  of  him,  in 
hb  "Recollections:" — "I  knew  Coun- 
sellor Leonard  Macnally  when  he  was 
a  boy.  His  mother  was  one  of  the 
finest  persons  of  a  woman  I  ever  saw- 
tall,  flill,  and  majestic.  Leonard  him- 
self  was  much  under  size,  but  had  a 
handsome,  expressive  countenance,  and 
a  fine,  sparkling,  dark  eye.  He  was 
a  sprightly  lad,  and  such  was  his  pas- 
sion for  private  plavs,  that  he  was  in- 
dulged in  having  a  little  theatre  fitted 
np  in  his  mother's  house,  which  all  the 
boys  of  his  time  freauented — I  was  one 
of  them.  When  editor  of  The  Ledger, 
a  London  newspaper,  he  was  very  in- 
dulgent to  my  pieces  as  they  appeared. 
His  own  opera  ofHoMn  Iloodhud  great 
success.  His  uncle,  Arthur  ^lurnhy 
(not  the  poet),  coming  to  London,  Mac- 
Uidly  brought  him  to  Covent  Garden 
theatre  to  see  it,  when*  to  the  surprise 
of  the  author,  and  the  vexation  of  both, 
the  opera  was  that  night  performed  as 
an  afterpiece,  having  been,  without  his 
knowleoge,  cut  down  into  two  acts ; 
such  are  the  mortiO cations  of  even  a 
popular  dramatic  writer.  Tired  with 
literary  fagging,  Macnally  went  back 
to  Dublin,  and  pursued  his  profession 
as  a  barrister.  I  was  told  that  he  ex. 
celled  all  his  contemporaries  in  keen, 
sarcastic  wit  —  a  most  efiective  legal 
weapon  in  defence  of  a  client." 

The  Counsellor  died  in  Harcourt- 
street,  Dublin,  in  February,  1820,  aged 
about  seventy-four.  He  was  interred 
in  the  churchyard  at  Donnvbrook,  the 
old  burial-plaOQ  of  his  &mily. 
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Ibaao  Jacxxan^  born  in  Dublin,  was 
the  son  of  a  derk  in  the  office  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  that  city,  where  he 
learned  and  practised  for  some  years 
the  profession  of  an  attorney.  He 
then  came  over  to  England,  and  en. 
dearonxed  to  improye  his  fortune  by  a 
marriage  trith  a  lady  possessed  of  a 
comfortable  annuity  for  life.  She» 
however,  died  soon  after,  and  at  her 
demise  the  annuity  dropped.  Jack- 
man  then  commenced  dramatic  writer. 
On  the  quturel  between  the  Rev.  Bate 
Dudley  and  theproprietor  of  TheMorn* 
ing  Post,  he  assumed  the  direction  of 
tlukt  important  journal,  in  which  situ- 
ation he  remained  for  some  time.  He 
tiien  returned  to  Dublin,  and  became 
editor  of  an  Irish  paper.  In  April, 
1777,  his  first  fiuree,  entitled  AUthe 
World's  a  Stage,  was  produced  at 
Drury-Iane,  and  met  with  permanent 
success.  Parsons  was  the  onginal  per- 
former of  the  stage^truck  Diggery, 
which  in  our  own  days  we  have  seen 
Tepresented  by  Listen  with  inimitable 
humour.  The  part  itself  is  a  mero 
outline,  to  be  filled  up  by  the  ingenuity 
of  the  actor.  In  the  same  year,  1777, 
Jackman  brought  out  a  comic  opera 
called  The  MiUsian,  a  piece  of  slender 
m&nt,  soon  forgotten.  His  third  at- 
tempt  was  Almirina,  a  mock  tragedy, 
performed  at  the  Royalty  Theatre. 
This  piece  was  acted  by  one  person 
(Mr.  John  Palmer),  with  the  aid  of 
wooden  or  pasteboiund  figures,  on  the 
plan  of  Whitehead's  Fatal  Constancy. 
The  idea  had  been  put  in  practice  be- 
fore by  Foote,  in  bis  Tragedy  a-la^ 
Mode,  or  Diversions  of  a  Morning, 
Jackman  also  wrote  three  other  dra- 
matic pieces — The  Divorce,  a  mnncal 
farce ;  Hero  and  Leander,  a  burletta ; 
and  The  Man  of  Parts,  a  farce.  The 
latter,  which  is  the  worst  of  his  pro- 
ductions was  acted  at  the  Crow-street 
Theatre  in  Dublin.  Prefixed  to  Hero 
and  Leander  is  a  long  dedication  re- 
specting the  di8]>ute  between  John 
Palmer  and  the  winter  managers. 

Jambs  Whitelbt,  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, and  many  years  manager  and 
proprietor  of  the  theatres  comprising 
the  midland  circuit  of  En^Uind,  de- 
serves honourable  mention  in  this  re- 
gister, less  that  he  was  the  author  of  a 
single  farce  called  The  Iniriguiiu^ 
Photman,  than  as  an  honest,  kind- 
hearted  man,  whose  conduct  through 
life  reflected  credit  on  his  caHing.  He 
ever  proved  hisiself  a  warm  advocate 


and  stronuous  supporter  of  the  interests 
and  dignitv  of  his  company.  He  died 
and  was  buried  at  Wolverhampton, 
leaving  the  rents  of  his  theatres,  amoimt- 
ing  to  £300  per  annum,  to  his  daugh- 
ter,  who  married  a  Mr.  Grosly,  adanc- 
ing-master  at  Stamford.  He  also  be- 
queathed all  his  veteran  performers  to 
his  successors,  with  a  weekly  salary 
entailed  on  them  for  life.  He  felt  and 
acted  on  the  principle  that  service  is 
inheritance.  The  Intriguing  Footman 
was  originally  acted  at  ^effield.  From 
this  piece,  Mb.  William  Macbkadt 
(fiither  of  the  celebrated  tragedian), 
also  an  Irishman,  bom  in  Dubun,  todc 
the  Irishman  in  London,  produced  at 
Drury-lane  in  1 792.  There  has  seldom 
been  a  more  successful  fiirce.  It  still 
keeps  the  stase,  and  produces  roars 
of  laughter  wnen  Murtoch  Delany  is 
adequately  represented.  Jack  John- 
stone was  the  first,  and  Tyrone  Power 
the  last  actor  of  high  repute  with  whom 
the  character  is  specially  identified* 
Macready,  in  1795,  produced  a  comedy 
called  The  BanhNote,  borrowed  almost 
entirely,  but  without  improvement* 
from  an  old  play  by  Tavemer,  entitled 
The  Artful  Husband 

The  Village  Ijjaoyer  has  oilen  been 
attributed  to  Macready,  but  without 
foundation.  L'Avocat  PateUn,  of 
which  it  is  almost  a  literal  trans- 
lation, is  one  of  the  oldest  dramas  in 
the  French  language.  The  real  au- 
thorship of  The  Village  Lawyer  has 
never  conclusively  transpired,  which 
is  the  more  extraordinair,  as  its  unex- 
pected success  might  have  tempted 
disclosure.  It  has  been  claimed  for 
Mr.  Chablbs  Lvoms,  an  Irishman, 
and  the  conductor  of  an  academy  in 
the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  where  he  was 
still  living  in  1834.  Oulton,  in  his 
history  of  the  *<  London  Theatres," 
continued  from  Victor,  avesthe  follow, 
ing  account  of  this  litue  piece,  which 
has  been  acted  as  often  as  any  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  English  drama,  and 
is  stilljon  the  full-pay  list :~"  The  FU- 
lage  Laujyer,  offered  at  the  Haymarket, 
lay  some  time  in  the  manager's  hands 
before  he  ventured  it,  as  he  entertained 
but  a  very  indifferent  opinion  of  its 
merits.  It  was  first  triea  for  Edwin's 
benefit  (August  28tb,  1787),  when 
the  unlocked  for  success,  which  must 
chiefly  bo  attributed  to  ^e  excellent 
acting  of  Mr.  Bannister,  jun.,  rendered 
it  soon  a  stock  piece.  The  manager 
was  ignorant  of  tne  author,  yrho,  as  r&. 
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ported,  was  a  dissenting  minister  in 
bablin,  but  on  account  of  his  situation, 
withheld  the  avowal.  It  was  even  put 
into  Mr.  Golman's  possession,  without 
the  author's  knowledge,  by  a  friend 
who  had  fortunately  saved  the  nuino- 
script  from  the  flames ;  for,  like  the 
manager,  the  writer  himself  was  ap. 
prehensive  Uiat  it  was  not  suited  to  the 
English  stage.  He  was,  however, 
agreeably  surprised  when,  not  onlv  in- 
formed of  its  great  success,  but  like- 
wise presented  with  the  emolument 
arising  from  the  farce,  which  the  ma- 
nager had  transmitted  to  the  gentle- 
man from  whom  he  had  received  it. 
Mr.  Golman,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
thought,  purchased  the  copyright." 

l^NLLLBV     ChAXBSRLAINE    OuLTON, 

well  remembered  in  the  literary  world, 
b  the  author  of  no  less  than  nineteen 
dramatic  pieces,  all  of  a  comic  or  farci* 
eal  character,  and  some  of  which  were 
very  successful,  although  with  the  Uipse 
of  little  more  than  half  a  century,  the 
entire  list  has  passed  into  oblivion. 
Oulton  was  bom  in  Dublin,  and  receiv- 
ed  his  education  under  Dr.  BalL  While 
in  very  green  youth,  he  produced  seve- 
ral  slight  sketches  at  the  Capel-street 
and  Smock-alley  theatres,  which  were 
well  received,  notwithstanding  nume- 
rous  puerilities.  Thev  were  the  hasty 
productions  of  school  vacations,  and 
written  by  stealth,  as  his  grandfather, 
Dr.  Walker,  had  a  strong  aversion  to 
any  thing  connected  with  the  stage. 
One  of  these.  The  Haunted  Castle,  had 
a  run  of  thirty-six  nights  (a  circum* 
Btanoe  almost  unique  in  Ireland),  and 
was  performed  several  times  before  any 
of  his  relatives  knew  who  was  the 
author.  Intoxicated  with  this  success, 
he  neglected  his  studies  and  came  to 
London,  where  he  was  introduced  to 
Mr.  John  Palmer,  by  the  then  pro- 
prietor of  a  newspaper,  who  afterwards 
became  Palmer's  gi^test  enemy.  For 
the  Royalty  Theatre  he  wrote  the  bur- 
letta  of  Hobson's  Choice,  or  ThespU  in 
Distrees,  the  satire  of  which  drew  on 
him  the  resentment  of  all  the  other 
London  managers.  Finding  himself 
thus  excluded  from  the  regular  thea- 
tres, he  had  recourse  to  stratagem, 
and  presently  a  comic  piece  to  Mr. 
Gohnan  (in  a  lady's  name),  entitled 
A»  U  Should  Be,  which  was  imme- 
diately accepted  and  acted  at  the  Hay- 
market  in  17B9.  The  plot  is  taken 
from  the  first  number  of  a  periodical 
paper  of  the  time,  called  The  Busy 


Body.  This  is  a  pleasant  triEe^  and 
was  received  with  applause.  Oulton'a 
female  representative^  who  was  not 
without  address,  procured*  Golman's 
acceptance  of  another  piece,  but  the 
sudden  illness  of  the  manager  prevented 
its  representation.  The  younger  Gol- 
man,  who  officiated  as  manager  in  the 
absence  of  his  father,  behaved  to  the 
lady  with  his  usual  politeness,  though 
probably  conscious  of  the  deception. 
This  gentleman  not  harbouring  those 
petty  resentments  which  are  too  conu 
mon  in  all  professional  life,  |^ve  Mr. 
Oulton,  when  he  discovered  him  to  be 
the  author,  every  encouragement,  and 
accepted  directly  from  him  All  in  good 
Humour,  a  farce  in  one  act,  produced 
at  the  Haymarket  in  1792. 

In  1797>  Oulton  wrote  a  musical 
triflefor  Jack  Johnstone's  benefit,  called 
The  Irish  Tar,  which  was  never  print- 
ed, and  a  farce  in  1798,  called  Bother* 
ation,  or  a  Ten  Years'  Blunder,  also  for 
the  benefit  of  his  popular  countryman* 
They  were  both  of  a  most  ephemeral 
character,  and  died  with  the  occasiona 
that  called  them  into  existence.  He 
next  tried  his  hand  at  two  pantomimes^ 
which  were  both  acted  at  Birmingham 
— one  on  the  story  of  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe,  and  the  other  founded  on  Ho^ 
garth's  prints  of  The  Two  Apprentioes^ 
or  Industry  and  Idleness  neuHxrdedm 
In  1802,  he  produced  the  farce  of  the 
Sixty-Third  Letter,  which  had  a  run 
of  nineteen  nights.  The  incidents  are 
almost  too  extravagant  even  for  farce> 
but  the  dialogue  is  lively  and  humo. 
rous,  and  the  plot  is  not  ill-contrived* 
Miss  Metaphor,  a  blue-stocking,  loses 
the  sixty-tnird  letter  of  the  novel  she  is 
wridng,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  the  title 
of  the  piece.  The  music,  which  was 
considered  rather  above  par,  was  com- 
posed by  Mr.  Samuel  Arnold,  a  very 
short  time  before  his  death.  Oulton's 
last  dramatic  efibrt  was  a  farce  called 
The  Middle  Dish,  or  the  Irishman 
in  Turkey,  acted  only  once,  for  Mrs. 
Jordan's  benefit  at  Drury-lano,  on  the 
16th  of  April,  1804.  In  this  piece, 
Mrs.  Jordan  had  an  Irish  character  as 
well  as  Johnstone ;  and  although  Ban- 
nister and  R.  Palmer  were  included  in 
the  cast,  it  was  not  sufficiently  suc- 
cessful to  be  repeated.  The  story  is 
supposed  to  arise  out  of  a  freak  of  the 
Grand  Signer,  who  treats  with  great 
distinction  an  Irish  footman  and  his 
wife,  and  compels  their  former  master 
and  mistress  to  wait  tqpon  them*    The 
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name  of  The  Middle  Dish  originates  in 
an  order  of  the  Emperor^  that  hit 
Hibernian  guests  should  not  uncover  a 
tareen  set*  in  the  middle  of  the  table 
at  one  of  the  entertainments  which  he 
gave  tberoi  but  which  order  they  vio- 
lated,  from  their  curiosity  to  eat 
Turkish  potatoes. 

Oulton  publbhed  a  continuation  of 
Victor's  *«  History  of  the  Theatres  of 
London/'  and  of  £ger ton's  '*  Theatri- 
cal HeiTttmbranoer/'  In  both  these 
works  be  has  supplied  some  valuable 
information*  but  has  at  the  same  time 
perpetuated  rather  more  than  the  usual 
number  of  inaeouracies-^some  so  very 
careless,  that  a  moderate  degree  of  atten- 
tion  would  have  sufficed  to  avoid  them* 
He  also  wrote  several  anonymous  tracts* 
and  others  under  fictitious  names,  par- 
ticularly Dr.  Home's  pamphlets  re- 
specting the  prophecies  of  the  strange 
lunatic,  Richard  Brothers.  Halbed» 
the  celebrated  oriental  scholar*  wasted 
ink  and  sophistry  in  defence  of  Bro- 
tliers,  and  in  condemnation  of  his  im- 
prisonment in  Bedlam  as  a  lunatic. 
But  Ualhed  on  this  point  was  nearly 
as  mad  as  his  proteges  and  Oulton» 
in  his  replies*  had  clearly  the  best  of 
the  argument.  Oulton  furnished  some 
of  the  chorusses  in  Pizarro,  compiled 
'*  The  Beauties  of  the  Modern  Drama- 
tists**' and  "The  Beauties  oi  Kot* 
xebuo,"  and  published  a  <' Traveller's 
Guide*"  in  two  volumes*  13mo.*  1805. 
His  miscellaneous  writings  enjoyed 
considerable  repute  during  a  reason* 
able  period  of  populaiity ;  and  on  the 
-vrhole  we  roust  repute  him  to  have 
been  a  man  of  taste*  judgment*  and 
extensive  reading. 

WiLLtAu  Preston  was  a  barrister- 
at-law*  and  held  the  office  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Appeals  in  Dublin*  his  native 
city.  He  died  there  on  the  2nd  of 
February,  1807.  In  1798*  he  pub- 
lished two  volumes  of  poetical  works* 
which  contain  three  tragedies.— viz.* 
Offh  and  Ethelherty  founded  on  a  story 
in  the  first  volume  of  "Hume's  His- 
tory of  England ;"  Messene  Freed,  the 
plot  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Abb^ 
Barthelemy 's  "  Traveb  of  Anacharsis ; ' ' 
and  Roemunda,  or  the  Daughter's 
Revenge,  taken  from  the  history  of  AU 


bolnus*  King  of  the  Lombards*  as  de- 
tailed in  "  Ancient  Universal  His- 
tory," and  touched  upon  in  Gibbon's 
**  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire." Kone  of  these  were  inteodedy 
or  are  suited*  for  the  stage;  and 
their  literary  or  poetical  merit  doea 
not  entitle  them  to  rank  in  a  high  class. 
In  the  course  of  1793*  and  not  long 
afler  the  catastrophe  which  furnished 
his  sul^ject*  Preston  wrote  a  fourth 
tragedy*  entitled  Democratic  Rage,  or 
Louie  the  Unfortunate,  which  waa 
acted  at  the  Crow-street  Theatre*  in 
Dublin*  with  great  success.  This  play 
was  not  included  in  his  published 
works.  The  author  assigns  as  one 
reason  for  the  omission,  that  he  *'  did 
Qot  think  it  sufficiently  correct."  He 
declares*  however*  that  it  met  with 
''a  reception  beyond  his  most  san- 
guine wishes/'  and  that  if  ever  he 
piiblishes  a  third  volume*  Democratic 
Rage  shall  not  be  forgotten.  The 
play  was  printed  separately*  and  the 
curious  collector  may  stumble  ocea* 
sionally  on  a  copy  in  Anglesea-6treet» 
or  at  the  welUstocked  book-atalla 
round  the  corner  of  the  College*  or  in 
front  of  the  Four  Couru.  Preston  ia 
also  the  author  of  two  other  tragedies* 
The  Adopted  Son,  and  The  Siege  of 
IsmaeL  We  do  not  believe  they  were 
acted,  and  have  never  seen  them  in 
print.* 

William  Cookb*  a  native  of  Cork* 
where  he  received  his  education*  ia 
well  known  as  the  author  of  "  Kle* 
ments  of  Criticism  t"  <<  The  Art  of 
Living  in  London*"  and  '*  Conversa- 
tion*" poems,  and  the  *'  Memoirs  of 
Charles  Macklin  and  Samuel  Foote." 
On  these  his  literary  reputation  is  built* 
but  he  claims  admission  into  the  file  of 
dramatists,  from  having  made  an  in* 
different  alteration  of  a  good  play.  In 
1782*  his  version  of  Fletcher's  Sconu 
ful  Lady  was  acted  at  Covent  Gar- 
den, under  the  title  of  the  Capricious 
Lady,  and  repeated  several  times  with 
moderate  applause.  He  has  somewhat 
purified,  although  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  that  he  has  improved  the  original. 
A  more  recent  version  has  lately  been 
produced*  in  which  Miss  Cushman 
sustained  the  heroine ;  but  the  play  is 


*  A  Mr,  Peter  Le/anu  bss  been  mentioned  in  some  catalogues  as  the  author  of  a  prelude, 
called  Smock-allep  Secrets^  acted  la  Dublin,  In  1778;  sod  a  Mr.  John  itfaoav/ny,  M.R.I. A, 
has  been  named  as  having  written  The  Genitts  qf  Ireland,  a  masqus^  also  aotsd  in  DnbliOi 
aadsatdtobsaalmitalioaof  Coimis. 
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not  Ukely  to  take  possessioii  of  the 
boaroby  or  to  become  palatiible  to  mo- 
deni  taste  under  any  guiee.  Cooke 
died  in  1824. 

JosBPH  ATKmsoif 9  a  native  of  Ire- 
]and»  and  a  captain  in  the  ann^»  ia  the 
author  of  three  dranuitic  pieces -« 
Mutual  Deceptiont  a  comedy ;  A  Match 
for  a  WidoiOf  and  Love  in  a  Blaze  s 
comic  operas.  All  three  were  acted 
and  printed  in  Dublin.  Mutual  De* 
ception  came  out  in  1795.  The  plot 
18  taken  (by  the  author's  admission) 
from  "  Le  Jeu  de  T Amour  et  du  Ua- 
zardj*'  by  Marivaux,  which  appear, 
ed  in  1730.  It  also  he$n  a  strong  re. 
resemblance  to  Love's  MetamorphO' 
ses,  by  T.  Yaughan  ;  and  the  Double 
Deceit,  by  GoTemor  Popple»  of  Ber- 
muda. In  1786,  Colman  altered  and 
curtailed  Atkinson's  play»  and  pro. 
duced  itf  with  tolerable  success*  at  the 
Haymarkety  under  the  title  of  Tit  for 
Tut.  The  alteration  improves  the 
original,  by  the  omission  of  a  dull«  se- 
rious underplot. 

A  Match  for  a  Widow,  or  Frolics  of 
Fancy,  was  acted  at  Crow-street,  in 
1786,  and  printed  in  1788.  It  is 
quite  as  good  as  the  ^^enerality  of 
operas.  The  main  plot  is  professedly 
founded  on  a  little  French  comedy, 
from  which  Mrs.  luchbald  borrowed  her 
**  Widow's  Vow."  Joiiathan,  a  Yan- 
kee senront,  in  Atkinson's  piece,  is  a 
very  amusing  character.  In  one  of 
his  songs  he  says— 

•*  And  once  I  ttort  a  cask  of  l)«er, 
Bwnnii  worlndoa  flttnday.** 

Atkinson,  in  his  dedication,  com  pi  i- 
ments  Daly,  the  patentee  and  manager, 
as  having  rescued  the  Irish  theatre 
&om  neglect  and  degrudiition,  and 
brought  It  to  the  highest  pitch  of  re- 
spectability and  magnificence. 

Love  in  a  Blaze  came  out  at  Crow- 
street  in  1800.  The  plot  is  the  same 
as  that  of  Gallic  Oraiitude,  by  Dr. 
James  Solas  Dodd,^  acted  at  Covent 
Garden,  in  1789,  and  subsequently  in 
Dublin,  under  the  title  of  the  Funeral 
Pile,  Both  are  taken  from  Le 
Kaufraget  by  Lafont,  written  in 
1710;  as  is  aiso  The  Widow  of  Mala, 
bar,  a  poor  tragedy,  by  Mariana 
Starke,  acted  at  Covent  Garden,  in 


1790.  Atkinson  oflfered  his  plays  in 
vain  to  the  London  manager?,  but  ha 
derived  some  satisfaction  from  seeing 
them  received  with  considerable  ap* 
plause  in  his  own  country. 

The  Rbv,  UxNav  Boto,  A.M.« 
Vicar  of  Drurogath,  and  chaplain  to 
Lord  Charleville,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
printed  a  volume  of  poems  in  Dublin, 
in  1 793.  They  are  chiefly  of  a  theatrical 
or  lyrical  character,  and  contain  The 
Helots,  a  tragedy;  The  Tenmh  of 
Vesta,  a  dramatic  poem  i  The  Rivalsp 
a  sacied  drama ;  and  The  Royal  Mu^ 
sage,  a  dramatic  pastoral.  The  latter 
is  founded  on  the  Scriptural  history  of 
David  and  Uriah.  None  of  these  were 
intended  for  representation.  Boyd  is 
better  known  as  a  translator  of  the ''  In. 
femo"  of  Dante,  and  of  Vincenzo  Mon- 
ti's poem  on  the  death  of  Hugh  Basse- 
ville,  the  envoy  from  the  French  Re- 
public, who  was  cruelly  murdered  in  a 
popular  insurrection  at  Rome,  on  the 
14th  of  January,  1793. f 

WiLUAK  FaAMcis  Sullivan,  A.B., 
was  the  son  of  1>t»  Francis  Sullivan, 
LL.D.,  formerly  senior  fellow  and 
royal  professor  of  common  law  in 
the  Dublin  University.  The  younger 
Sullivan  was  born  in  the  Irish  metro- 
polis, about  the  year  1750,  received 
his  education  in  Trinity  College,  and 
was  intended  for  the  Church ;  but  he 
lost  his  father  before  he  was  nine,  and 
his  mother  before  he  was  nineteen  yeara 
of  age,  and  his  prospects  underwent  a 
total  change  in  consequence.  When 
the  American  war  broke  out  in  1776, 
he  volunteered  into  the  army,  and  con. 
tinued  to  serve  until  the  peace  of 
1783.  Soon  after  that  he  married, 
and  removed  with  his  family  to  £ng. 
land,  where  he  and  his  wife  went  on  the 
stage,  and  performed  at  several  of  the 
leading  provincial  theatres*  Not  suc- 
ceeding to  his  wishes,  and  being  of  a 
studious  disposition,  he  relinquished 
the  boards  i'ur  literary  pursuits,  and 
produced  some  poems,  which  evinced 
genius,  and  a  tolerable  power  of  ima^ 
sination.  His  dramatic  pieces  are  two 
in  number— viz..  The  Rights  of  Man, 
a  farce ;  and  The  Test  of  Union  and 
Loyalty, 

The  Rights  of  Man  was  acted  al 
Buxton,  in  J  79 1,  andai'tcrwards  printed 


*  Dodd,  who  -we  beUeVe  was  an  Irishman,  lived  to  the  great  age  of  104,  and  died  in 
UedclenlMirgfa-street,  Dablin,  in  Marcli,  1805. 

t "  BoasenHUe  received  a  thrust  of  a  liayonet  in  the  abdomen  { he  was  dragged  into  the  streets, 
holding  Ms  bowels  in  bis  band%  and,  at  Ungtb,  left  on  a  fl«id4ied  la  a  gaard-boase  where  be 
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in  the  firsfc  volume  of  The  Thespian 
Magazine,  This  dramatic  aatire  has 
ooosiderabk  hamom*.  Its  tendency 
18^  to  expose  those  self-elected  re- 
fonnersy  who»  from  a  mere  love  of 
inilovataoa  aad  Uie  craving  after  noto* 
xiety^  adopt  and  spread  political  opi- 
nions which  they  nave  neither  sense 
nor  argument  to  support.  It  was  once 
performed  at  the  Haymarket,  for  Wil- 
son's benefit.  The  Test  of  Union  and 
LojfaUjf  bore  reference  to  the  threat- 
ened French  invasion. 

Amdbbw  Chkbkt  was  fortunate 
enough  to  achieve  considerable  reputa* 
tion  both  as  an  actor  and  author.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  John  Cherry, 
an  eminent  printer  and  bookseller  at 
Idmericky  and  was  bom  in  that  city, 
on  the  nth  of  January,  1762.  His 
fitther's  ancestors  possessed  a  consider, 
able  property,  on  which  they  resided 
for  centuries,  near  Sheffield,  in  York- 
shire,  and  were  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  or  Quakers,  as  they  are  com- 
monly odled.  One  of  these,  disclaim- 
mg  the  mild  tenets  of  the  primitive 
ehuroh,  and  being  imbued  with  a  thirst 
for  martial  gloiy,  followed  the  for- 
times  of  King  Wuliam  III.,  and  fought 
under  that  renowned  soldier  as  a  cornet 
of  horse,  throu^out  the  Irish  wars. 
On  the  capitulation  of  Limerick,  being 
left  in  garrison  there,  he  married  an 
Irish  lady,  and  purchased  an  estate  at 
a  place  culcd  Croome,  not  far  distant 
from  the  city,  where  the  family  resided 
for  some  generations,  until  the  impru- 
dence of  Andrew  Cherry's  grandfather 
deprived  him  and  his  successors  of  a 
paternal  inheritance,  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  yields  an  annual  income  of 
many  thousands.  Thus  the  representa- 
tive of  landed  squires  dwindled  down 
into  an  itinerant  actor. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  received 
what  is  generally  called  a  respectable 
flchool  education,  at  a  grammar  school 
JO  hb  native  city,  which  his  father  in- 
tended to  have  completed  at  the  Irish 
University,  as  he  designed  his  son  for 
a  member  of  the  church  ;  but  worldly 
disappointments  obliged  him  to  aban- 
don his  favourite  plan,  and  the  study 
of  theology  was  resigned  for  the  print- 
ing-office.  In  the  year  1778,  at  eleven 
years  of  age,  his  fiither  placed  him 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  James  Potts,  a 
highly  respectable  and  influential  bro- 
ther of  his  own  craft,  of  Dame-steet, 
Dublin,  and  the  young  aspirant  was  by 
Vim  initiated  in  his  own  art  and  mys- 

V.     About  this  time  the  rivalship 


of  the  theatres  4n  Smock-alley  and 
Capel- street  formed  the  sutject  of  ge- 
neral conversalion  ;  and  in  Mr.  Potts's 
printing-office  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  two  companies  were  fidlv  dis- 
cussed, each  house  having  its  excinsive 
partisans  amongst  the  typographical 
critics,  who  then,  as  now,  comprised  a 
most  important  section  of  the  galle- 
ry, and  were  held  in  oracular  reve- 
rence b^  their  associate  deities.  From 
the  ancient  friendship  which  had  sub- 
sisted between  Potts  and  Cherry  se- 
nior, the  young  Andrew  was  particu- 
larly favoured  by  his  master,  who  made 
him  his  constant  companion  in  all  re- 
creations. Amongst  other  amusements, 
Mr.  Potts  was  extremely  attached  to 
theatrical  exhibitions,  and,  perceiving 
that  his  pupil's  inclination  bent  strong, 
ly  to  that  point,  he  seldom  visited  the 
theatre  without  takiuff  young  Cherry 
with  him.  On  the  first  occasion  on 
which  he  was  permitted  to  indulge  his 
ardent  desire,  he  witnessed  the  last 
appearance  of  that  ill-starred  but  ac- 
complished actor,  Mossop,  in  his  fiu 
vounte  part  of  Zanga.  The  perfor- 
mance of  such  a  celebrated  tragedian 
obtained  an  entire  dominion  over  his 
fancy.  He  soon  found  his  taste  for 
business  rapidly  decline ;  the  printing- 
office  lost  its  charms,  and  he  oegan  to 
loathe  the  drudgery  of  a  mechanical 
employment.  In  conjunction  with  his 
brotherapprenticesand  intimate  compa- 
nions, whose  stage-struck  propensities 
were  not  inferior  to  his  own,  he  made 
his  first  appearance,  at  the  ase  of  four- 
teen, in  the  character  of  the  tair  Lucia, 
in  Addison's  tragedy  of  Cato,  in  a  large 
room  fitted  up  as  a  temporary  theatre, 
at  the  BUckamoor's  Head,  James's- 
Btreet,  Dublin. 

The  appUuse  which  attended  this 
juvenile  essay  greatly  increased  his 
prevailing  pasnon,  and  in  a  short  time 
after  his  first  debit,  a  Mr.  Martin,  a 
country  manager,  hearing  him  recite, 
in  company  with  other  voung  men, 
whom  he,  Martin,  had  round  means 
to  assemble,  with  a  view  to  delude 
them  into  engagements,  invited  him 
to  join  his  sharing  company.  Cherry 
readily  accepted  the  oflfer,  without 
thought  of  consequences,  and  before 
he  reached  his  seventeenth  vear, 
launched  into  a  profession,  perhaps, 
of  all  others,  the  most  urduous,  pre* 
carious,  and  envious.  His  first  ap- 
pearance as  a  public  performer  was  at 
Naas,  fourteen  miles  from  Dublin, 
under  the  management  of  this  Mr, 
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Martioy  and  in  the  prominent  character 
of  Colonel  Feignwell  in  Mrs.  Cent. 
Urre's  comedy  of  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a 
Wife.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
for  a  tyro  to  undertake  a  more  difficult 
task,  as  the  part  requires  a  discrimina- 
tion so  yariousy  and  a  flexibility  of 
talent  and  execution  such  as  is  rarely 
met  with  e^en  in  the  veterans  of  the 
stage.  The  applause  was  great,  and 
the  manager^  aner  passing  many  eu. 
ledums  on  his  exertions,  presented  him 
with  tenpence  halfjpenny,  that  hand, 
some  amount  being  his  dividend  of  the 
profits  of  the  night's  performance. 
This,  with  a  much  more  liberal  allow- 
anoe  of  praise,  inspired  his  heart  with 
hope  ana  ambition .  The  words  of  *'  fair 
comfort  and  encouragement  *'  were  ac- 
companied b^  golden  promises,  which 
proved  abortive. 

The  towns  that  Martin  visited  were 
small ;  the  diurnal  receipts,  therefore, 
scarcely  furnished  a  miserable,  half- 
starved  existence  for  himself  and  his 
followers.  Yet  such  was  Cherrv's  en- 
thusiasm for  a  theatrical  life,  that  he 
endured  a  probation  of  ten  months 
with  this  manager,  constantly  em. 
ployed  in  the  laborious  study  of  almost 
all  the  principal  characters  in  tragedy 
and  comedjr,  without  ever  possessing  a 
guinea  dunns  the  whole  of  that  period^ 
and  frequently  without  the  means  of 
obtaining  common  sustenance.  So 
impoverished  was  he,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  industriously  bent  on  what  he 
had  undertaken,  that  his  greatest  anx- 
iety generally  arose  from  his  want  of 
■leans  to  purchase  candles,  by  the 
light  of  which  he  might  study  the 
duuracters  that  were  daily  allotted  to 
him.  In  this  situation,  he  endured 
more  than  the  usual  hardships  peculiar 
to  a  strolling  life.  At  one  time  he 
was  actually  in  danger  of  starvation, 
having  been  without  any  kind  of  re- 
freshment or  food  for  more  than  three 
days.  At  Athlone,  during  an  unex- 
pected dose  of  the  theatre,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  total  desertion  of  the 
public,  his  landlady,  to  whom  he  was 
m  anrear  for  his  lodging,  seeing  there 
was  no  prospect  of  payment,  satisfied 
herself  for  the  trifle  already  due,  by 
seizing  on  the  small  remnant  of  what 
had  once  been  his  wardrobe,  and 
knowing  that  she  could  dispose  of  the 
untiled  garret  he  occupied  to  more 
advantage  during  the  approaching 
races,  turned  him  out  to  the  mercy  of 
the  winter's  wind,  which  he  endured 
with  the  philofophy  of  a  stoic.    He 


rambled  carelessly  about  the  streets, 
sometimes  quoting  passages  to  him. 
self,  both  serious  and  comic,  that  bore 
analogy  to  his  situation,  but  without 
forming  one  definite  idea  as  to  where 
he  was  to  rest  his  houseless  head.  To* 
wards  the  close  of  the  evening  he 
strolled  by  accident  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  theatre,  which  had  for. 
merly  been  an  inn,  and  was  then  oc- 
cupied by  a  female  whose  husband  had 
been  a  sergeant  of  dragoons,  for  the 
purpose  of  retailing  refreshments  to 
those  who  visited  the  playhouse.  After 
chatting  until  it  was  aaric,  the  woman 
hinted  that  she  wished  to  go  to  bed, 
and  begged  he  might  retire,  upon 
which  he  replied,  in  the  words  of  Don 
John  in  Tke  Chancea,  '*  I  was  think- 
ing of  going  home,  but  that  I  have  no 
lodging.'*  The  good  dame,  taking  the 
wonis  literally,  inquired  into  the  cause, 
with  which  he  acquainted  her  without 
disguise.  Being  the  mother  of  a  fa- 
mily, she  felt  severely  for  his  forlorn 
situation.  At  that  time  he  was  not 
master  of  a  single  halfpenny  in  the 
world,  nor  had  he  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing one.  The  poor  creature  shed  tears 
of  regret  that  she  could  not  eflectually 
alleviate  his  misfortune.  He  endea- 
voured to  assume  a  careless  gaiety, 
but  the  woman's  unafiected  sorrow 
brought  the  reflection  of  his  own  dis- 
obedience to  his  mind,  and  he  shed 
tears  in  copious  libation.  In  his  grief 
he  saw  the  sorrow  of  his  parents,  miom 
he  had  deserted  to  follow  what  he  be- 

§an  to  perceive  was  a  mad  career,  in 
espite  of  the  many  unanswered  re- 
monstrances he  had  received,  with  a 
fair  promise  of  forgiveness  and  re- 
stored afiection,  should  he  return  to 
his  business. 

This  philanthropic  female  lamented 
that  she  could  not  furnish  him  with  a 
bed,  but  offered  to  lend  him  her  hus- 
band's cloak,  and  to  procure  a  bundle 
of  dry  hay,  that  he  might  find  a  sleep- 
ing comer  in  an  empty  room.  His 
heart  was  too  full  to  pay  his  gratitude 
in  words;  his  eyes* thanked  her,  he 
wept  bitterly,  accepted  her  kind  ofi*er, 
ana  retired  to  rest.  To  intrude  any 
further  on  her  kindness  was  too  pain- 
ful for  him,  as  she  was  struggling  to 
maintain  a  numerous  offspring,  lie, 
therefore,  carefullv  shunned  the  house 
at  meal  times,  and  wandered  through 
the  fields  or  streets  until  he  supposed 
their  repasts  were  finished.  At  last^ 
so  overcome  by  fasting  and  fatigue^ 
that  he  could  not  rest,  he  rose  irom 
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his  trooper's  cloak,  in  the  dead  of 
night,  and  explored  the  kitchen, 
searching  the  dresser  and  shelves,  in 
hopes  ofnnding  some  eatable  remnant 
that  might  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hun- 
;er,  but  in  vain.  On  his  return  to 
lis  hay-truss,  he  accidentally  struck 
against  the  kitchen  table,  the  noise  of 
vhich  he  feared  might  alarm  the 
family ;  and  tbat»  uncertain  of  the  real 
cause  of  bis  leaving  his  apartment  at 
that  hour,  they  might  naturally  sup. 
pose  that  his  purpose  was  to  rob  tfie 
nouse,  as  a  reward  for  the  hospitality 
he  had  received.  The  idea  added  to 
the  misery  he  was  then  enduring.  Ho 
trembled,  and  listened,  but  lul  was 
quiet  He  then  renewed  bis  search, 
for  his  hunger  overcame  his  fears,  and 
to  his  intense  deligbt  he  found  a  large 
crust  of  stale  bread,  which  he  was 
afterwards  informed  had  been  used  for 
rubbing  out  some  spots  of  white  paint 
from  the  very  cloalc  that  composed 
his  bedding;.  He  devoured  it  with 
avidity,  as  he  was  entering  on  a  fourth 
day  without  nourishment,  and  returned 
heartfelt  thanks  to  Providence,  whose 
omnipotent  hand  was  stretched  out 
in  tho  very  critical  moment,  to  save 
him  from  the  most  direful  of  all  pos- 
sible deaths— starvation ! 

At  length  ho  ''  returned  to  reason 
and  the  shop,'*  and  was  received  by 
his  relatives  with  all  the  warmth  of 
parental  aflection.  For  three  years  he 
attached  himself  solely  to  business, 
and  resolved  to  abandon  the  stage  and 
its  delusive  dreams  for  ever.  But  the  ap- 
plause he  had  received  continullv  rang 
in  his  ears.  Anon  the  thcalrical  drum 
sounded  its  loudest  notes ;  he  forgot  the 
misery  of  his  former  campaigns,  the 
empty  glory  alone  remaining  in  his  re- 
collection. The  temptation  over- 
powered him,  and  once  more  he  be- 
came an  actor.  Afler  several  short 
excursions  of  little  moment,  he  en- 
listed under  the  banners  of  Mr.  Ki- 
chard  William  Knipc,  whose  daughter 
he  afterwards  married  in  Belfast,  and 
became  the  father  of  a  family  of  four 
children.  Knipe  was  a  veteran  com- 
niander,  highly  esteemed  in  the  coun- 
try  parts  of  Ireland  —  a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman,  whoso  facetious  and  eccen- 
tric character  was  long  remembered 
and  recorded  with  pleasure  by  those 
who  knew  him.  On  Kiiipo*s  death. 
Cherry  joined  the  principal  provincial 
company  of  Ireland,  under  the  ma- 
nagemcnt  of  Atkins,  where  he  filled  a 
most  extensive  round  of  characters^ 


and  for  many  years  was  the  popular 
favourite  throughout  the  north. 

Mr.  Eyder,  having,  in  1787.  been 
engaged  for  Covent  Garden,  Cherrv, 
whose  reputation  hud  reached  the 
capital,  was  called  up  from  Belfast,  to 
supply  his  place  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Smocx-alley,  Dublin.  He  made  his 
first  appearance  as  Darby,  in  the  Poor 
Soldier;  bis  success  exceeded  his  most 
sanguine  expectations ;  he  soon  esta- 
blished himself  in  public  favour,  ob- 
tained possession  of  a  range  of  charac- 
ters as  various  as  they  were  extensive, 
and  for  six  years.  Little  Cherry,  as  be 
was  familiarly  called,  stood  at  the  top 
of  his  profession  in  the  comic  line. 
His  first  original  character  in  Dublin 
was  a  Spouting  Barber,  in  a  very 
pleasant  enterUiinment,  called  The 
Hypochondriac,  which  performance 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  author, 
Mr.  Andrew  Franklin,  who  wrote 
constantly  for  the  Dublin  theatre,  and 
whose  productions  were  held  in  high 
repute  in  his  own  city,  even  when  they 
had  not  been  breveted  by  the  London 
stamp.  Franklin  was  the  author  of  a 
fiirce,  called  the  Mermaid^  acted  at 
Covent  Garden,  in  1792,  better  suited 
to  the  gods  of  the  gallery  than  the 
critic  in  his  closet.  In  1797,  he  pro- 
duced, A  TVip  to  the  Nore^  a  musical 
trifle  in  one  act,  intended  to  cele- 
brate Lord  Duncan*s  victory  at  Cam- 
perdown.  Franklin  says  in  the  preface, 
that  he  wrote  it  in  one  day,  and  that 
it  cannot  brave  literary  animadversion. 
In  Uie  same  year  appeared  from  his 
pen  a  comic  piece,  with  the  startling 
title  of  The  Wandering  Jew,  which 
was  speedily  consigned  to  oblivion. 
His  other  dramas  are,  The  Outlaw* e 
Embarkation  (produced  on  the  expe- 
dition to  Holland  in  1799)  \  Gander 
Hall  (a  failure),  acted  one  night  only 
at  the  Ilaymarket,  for  the  benefit  of 
Mrs.  Gibbs ;  The  Egyptian  Festividf 
a  comic  piece;  and  The  Counterfeit, 
a  farce.  The  two  last  were  produced 
at  Drury-lanc,  with  tolerable  attrac- 
tion. 

From  the  increase  of  his  family,  and 
tho  payments  of  the  Dublin  theatrical 
exchequer  not  being  auite  as  certain 
as  those  of  the  BanK  of  Enghind, 
Cherry  was  induced  to  turn  his 
thoughts  towanls  an  etiganfcmcnt  in 
some  of  the  provincial  circuits  in  Eng- 
land. His  first  essay  was  with  Tate 
AVilkinson  at  York,  where  he  con. 
tinued  for  three  years  in  full  possea- 
sioD  of  public  favour.    He  then  xe« 
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turned  to  lib  natiTe  countryi  induced 
bjr  a  flattering  offer  from  Daly  to  per^ 
form  with  Miss  Farren.  He  received 
a  raoftt  cordial  greetins  on  bis  appear- 
ance as  Sir  Peter  Teasle,  and  remained 
for  two  seasons  in  Ireland,  during 
which  time  he  wrote  and  produced  two 
operatic  pieces .—  Harlequin  in  th$ 
Stocks,  and  Ths  OutcmtSt  which  were 
received  at  the  Crow.street  Theatre 
with  general  approbation,  and  added 
much  to  his  professional  importance. 
The  manager  treated  him  ill,  and  he 
auitted  Ireland  once  more,  for  Man- 
cnester,*  from  whcnoe  be  removed  to 
Bath,  at  that  time  considered  second 
only  to  London,  in  theatrical  taste 
and  fastidious  criticism.  He  succeeded 
Blisset,  who  had  been  a  universal 
favourite,  but  the  Bath  connoissieurs 
pronounced  Cherry's  Captain  Bertram 
m  the  Birth-Day,  to  be  as  finished  a 
picture  of  the  scenic  art  as  had  ever 
Deen  witnessed  on  their  boards.  His 
reputation  as  an  actor  in  the  first  class 
soon  became  fixed  and  determined, 
and  for  four  seasons  he  enjoyed  the 
most  honourable  patronage  and  sup. 
port. 

On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Kingi  he 
obtained  the  summit  of  his  wbhes,  an 
engagement  at  Drury-lane,  where  he 
ofiSrM  himself  for  public  approbation 
on  the  24th  of  September,  1802,  in 
the  characters  of  Sir  Benjamin  Dove,  in 
Cumberland's  comedy  of  The  Brothers, 
and  Lazarillo,  in  Jephson*s  farce  of 
Two  Strings  to  your  Bow.  The  suc- 
cess he  met  with  in  both  these  parts  at 
once  established  his  position.  On  the 
7th  of  February,  1804,  Cherry  made  a 
great  step  as  a  dramatic  author  by  the 
production  of  The  Soldier*s  Daughtert 
a  comedy,  which,  whatever  may  be  the 
true  standard  of  its  merit,  enriched  the 
treasury  of  the  theatre,  and  ran  for 
thirty-nve  nights  to  crowded  houses, 
daring  the  first  season.  It  has  kept 
the  stage  ever  since ;  and,  although 
too  mawkbh  in  sentiment,  and  too  full 
of  dap-trap  to  suit  the  fastidiousness 
of  modem  taste,  it  is,  nevertheless,  an 
effective  play,  and  likely  to  continue 
long  on  tne  stock  list,  as  affording  the 
opportunity  of  good  acting  in  many  of 
the  principal  characters.  The  under- 
plot, with  the  distresses  of  the  Malfort 


family,  forms  a  damaging  episode, 
which  would  be  better  omitted.  The 
title  of  the  comed^r  was  happily  suited 
to  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  time.  The 
Widow  Cheerly,  the  Soldier's  Daugh-. 
ter,  was  admirably  supported  by  Mrs. 
Jordan,  who  also  spoke  an  epilogue  in 
character,  which  very  whimsicalTy  de- 
scribed a  female  army  of  reserve* 
and  contained  several  happy  points, 
delivered  by  that  inimitable  actress 
with  the  most  powerful  effect.  £x. 
actly  two  montns  later,  Cumberland 
produced  a  comedy  on  the  same 
boards,  which  he  christened^  The 
Sailor's  Daughter,  but  the  similarity 
of  name  was  far  from  producing  a  cor- 
responding  success.  After  five  or  six  un- 
profitable repetitions,  it  was  laid  aside. 
In  1817f  The  Soldier's  Daughter 
was  revived  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
for  Miss  O'^t^eill,  who  performed  the 
Widow  Cheerly  six  times ;  but  she  was 
more  exclusively  a  daughter  of  Melpo- 
mene  than  Thalia,  and  in  this  part  sug- 

Sested  painful  reminiscences  of  Mrs. 
ordan. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1805,  Cherry 
brought  out  a  comic  sketch  at  Drury- 
lane,  entitled.  All  for  Fame,  or  a 
Peep  at  the  Times,  which  was  per- 
formed, or  rather  recited,  for  Mrs. 
Mountain's  benefit.  It  was  a  mere 
trifie,  pleasantly  levelled  at  the  Betty 
mania,  and  the  prevailing  rage  for  in- 
fantine actors.  In  the  August  of  the 
same  year,  he  wrote  a  comedy  called 
The  Village,  or  the  World's  Epitome, 
which  was  acted  at  the  Haymarket, 
and  so  badly  received  that  it  was 
withdrawn  after  the  second  representa- 
tion. The  object  seemed  to  be  to  cor. 
rect  the  error  uf  those  who  imagine  the 
country  to  be  the  only  seat  of  inno- 
cence, candour,  and  generosity.  For 
Incledon's  benefit  at  Covent  Cxarden, 
Cherry  furnished  a  musical  interlude, 
under  the  title  of  Spanish  Dollars, 
or  the  Priest  of  the  Parish,  which 
was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  ma- 
nagement. In  the  year  following,  the 
grand  operatic  drama  of  T/ie  TraveU 
Ters,  or  Music's  Fascination,  in  five 
acts,  was  produced  at  Drury-lane. 
Few  pieces  have  been  more  successful 
or  attractive,  and  the  spectacular  por. 
tion  was  considered  to  have  surpassed 


*  One  Digfat,  at  Mancfasstsr,  he  played  Drugget  in  Three  Weeks  after  Marriage^  with 
Lewis  as  Sir  Charles  Backet,  When  in  the  qaarrelling  scene  be  observed,  **  Egad  he  looks 
as  if  he  wfs  gping  to  eat  me.**  "  Eat  you  V*  replied  limSs,  '*  Tea,  d—- •n  ms,  i  would  not 
Biake  two  Utcs  of  A  cherry.^ 
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all  that  had  hitherto  been  attempted. 
The  music^  composed  by  Corri^  and 
sung  by  Braham,  Mrs.  Monntaini  Sig- 
nora  Storace,  and  Mrs.  Bland,  was  great- 
ly admired  at  the  time.  The  i)ieoe  is 
replete  with  clap-traps  and  allusions  to 
jMtfsing  events,  whicn  received  proper- 
tionate  applause.  The  plot  and  inci- 
dents are  extravagant,  not  to  sav  im* 
possible;  but  the  excellence  of  the 
acting,  and  the  constant  variety,  si. 
lencea  all  critical  objections.  Sixteen 
years  later,  The  Travellerg  was  re- 
vived at  the  same  theatre,  with  very 
little  success,  and  scarcely  one  of  the 
original  performers. 

^  Thomas  King,  the  celebrated  come- 
dian, the  original  Lord  O^leby  and  Sir 
Peter  Teazle,  who  had  retured  irom  the 
stage  in  1802,  died  at  the  commence* 
nent  of  February,  1806.  On  the 
1 2th  of  that  month  a  performance  took 

Elace  at  Drury-lane  for  the  benefit  of 
is  widow,  who  was  in  straitened  cir. 
cumstances,  as  King  had  imprudently 
lost  much  of  his  savings  by  gambling. 
For  thb  occasion  Cherry  wrote  a  poe- 
tical effusion  (as  it  was  called  in  the 
biU^,  denominated  ''Thalia's  Tears." 
This  was  never  repeated  or  printed. 
On  drawing  up  the  curtain,  the  sta^e 
exhibited  an  interesting  group.  The 
back-ground  represented  Parnassus. 
Upon  a  pedestal  in  the  centre,  Mrs. 
Jordan,  as  Thalia,  was  discovered 
weeping  over  an  urn,  containing  the 
ashes  ot  poor  Tom  King,  once  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  comic  muse.  On  each 
side  the  most  admired  characters  of 
this  excellent  actor  were  personified  by 
the  following  individuals :  Mr.  Ban- 
nister appeal  as  Touchstone,  Mr. 
Cherry  as  Lord  Ogleby,  Mr.  Wrongh- 
ton  as  Moody  (Country  Girl),  and  Mr. 
Dowton  as  Sir  Peter  Teazle.  Tha. 
lia  recorded  the  talents  of  her  deceased 
fiivourite;  and  the  mellifluous  tones  of 
Mrs.  Jordan's  voice,  and  the  feeling 
energy  of  her  gestures  were  never  more 


pathetic  sorrow  of  her  auditors.  Xbe 
before-mentioned  performers  recited  in 
turn  several  appropriate  lines ;  and  a 
dirge,composed  by  P.King,was  solemn- 
ly sung  by  Braham,  Kelly,  Miller,  Ma- 
dame Storace,  and  Mrs.  Bland.  A 
song,  written  by  Monk  Lewis,  was  also 
civen  by  Braham  in  his  best  style. 
The  produce  of  the  evening,  it  was 
supposed,  could  not  fall  short  of  six 
hundred  pounds.  On  the  6th  of  Fe- 
bniary,  1807^  Chenry  added  to  his  list 


of  dramas  an  operatic  piece  in  three 
acts,  called  Peter  the  Oreat,  or  the 
Wooden  WaUs,  which  was  acted  at 
Covent  Garden,  but  only  repeated  five 
times.  The  subject  has  been  often  se- 
lected, but  never  handled  with  superior 
effect.  The  familiar  expression  — 
<'  wooden  watts** — as  applied  to  ships^ 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  famous 
oracle  delivered  to  the  Athenians  at 
the  time  of  the  Peraan  invasion  (see 
Herodotus,  book  vii.),  in  which  it  is 
declared  that  they  shall  deliver  their 
city  from  the  enemy  by  means  of  their 
wooden  waUs.  The  subsequent  naval 
victoiy  of  Salamis  vindicated  the  pro- 
phecy.  On  the  9th  of  April,  1807, 
Cherry's  last  appearance  as  an  author 
took  place  at  Drury-lane,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  comedy  in  three  acts, 
called  A  Day  in  London,  which  waa 
only  acted  three  times.  This  piece» 
although  not  deficient  in  wit  and  point, 
had  too  many  scenes  without  action, 
and  merely  conversational,  to  give  sa- 
tisfaction to  the  audience.  The  writer, 
with  a  proper  degree  of  deference, 
withdrew  it  at  once.  After  the  burn- 
ing of  Drury-lane,  and  the  erection 
ofthe  new  theatre,  Chernr  ceased  to 
be  engaged  in  London.  He  then  be- 
came manager  of  a  circuit  in  Wales, 
occasionally  visiting  the  south  of  Ire- 
land. Edmund  Kean  was  the  leading 
actor  in  this  company  for  mora  than 
two  years,  between  1800  and  1811, 
struggling  with  poverty  and  obscurity, 
but  mled  with  the  genius  which,  not 
long  afterwards,  bliuEed  forth  in  un- 

Siralleled  effulgence  on  the  boards  of 
rury-lane. 

Cherry  died  on  the  7th  of  February, 
1812,  at  Monmouth,  in  South  Waleis, 
and  is  buried  there.  He  had  just 
completed  his  fiftieth  year.  His  death 
was  caused  by  congestion  of  the  brain, 
brought  on  by  mental  anxiety  conse- 
quent on  the  wreck  of  all  his  property 
in^the  managerial  speculations  above- 
named.  The  thought  that  his  wife 
and  youthful  family  wero  left  entirely 
unprovided  for  embittered  his  last  mo- 
ments, and  quickened  the  progress  of 
disease.  Mrs.  Cherry  survived  her 
husband  for  twenty-five  years,  endur- 
ing many  sorrows,  and  within  eighteen 
years  of  the  present  date,  was  reduced 
to  such  distress  that  she  received  re- 
lief from  the  Drurv-lane  and  Covent 
Garden  funds,  although  she  had  no 
positive  daim  on  either. 

J.  W.  C. 
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Ws  know  that  <'  Britannia  rules  the 
wavesy"  and  that  she  has  ruled  them 
ever  since  she  first  <' arose  from  out 
the  asure  main ;"  at  any^  rate  we  have 
been  trained  implicitly  in  that  belief 
firom  childhoody  and  do  not  intend  to  ab« 
abjure  it.  One  Uiing is  quite  certain«Bri. 
tarn  is  mainly  indebted  to  her  wooden 
walls  for  her  rank,  position,  and  power 
as  the  leading  empire  of  the  world. 
¥ihy  years  aeo  Britain  was,  under 
Froridenoe,  absolutely  indebted  for 
her  existence  as  a  nation  to  her  navy ; 
it  alone  preserved  her  firom  invasion, 
and  to  this  day  it  is  her  right  arm  and 
her  safeguard.  We — English,  Irish, 
Scotch — are  essentially  maritime  peo- 
ple ;  and  during  the  last  two  or  tnree 
centuries  our  giulant  seamen,  and  sea- 
songs  relative  to  them  and  their  Doble 
profession,  have  alike  been  popular  in 
the  highest  degree.  These  sea-songs 
are  eminently  national — the  only  really 
national  son^  that  England,  as  one  of 
the  three  kmgdoms,  possesses.  Ire- 
land and  Scotwd,  for  the  last  hundred 
years  at  least,  each  have  contributed 
a  fair  proportion  of  their  sons  to  the 
imperial  navy  and  to  the  merchant 
service ;  and  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent natives  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland  acquire  at  sea  (especially  if 
men-of-war's  men)  the  same  general 
professional  characteristics.  ^  They»  in 
a  manner,  oease  to  be  exclusively  Eng- 
lish, Irish,  or  Scotch,  and  become  em- 
phatically British  Sbausn,  renowned 
throughout  the  wide  world  for  their 
nautical  skill,  their  dauntless  bravery, 
their  indomitable  hardihood,  their 
many  noble  and  matchless  qualities. 
Wo  make  this  observation,  which  we 
believe  to  be  just  and  truthful,  in  order 
that  it  may  l>e  understood  that  we  re- 
gard our  ''  Enslish"  sea-songs  as  being 
also  Irish  and  Scotch  in  the  sense 
above  indicated ;  for  England's  naval 
victories  were  won,  and  England's 
wooden  walls  are  at  the  present  mo- 
ment manned,  with  officers  and  seamen 
of  each  of  the  three  kingdoms  in  very 
fiur  proportions,  according  to  their 
respective  populations. 

This  mocn  premised,  let  us  next 
vemaik  the  instructive  fact,  that  no 
foreign  nation  possesses  sea-songs  wox^ 
thy  of  the  name  when  compared  with 


ours.  The  Dutch,  the  Danes,  and 
Norwegians,  it  is  true,  have  a  few  to- 
lerable sea-sones,  and  one  of  them  at 
lea6t.»the  KorMc  sons  C^Mens  Nor(U 
havei  bruser  modjieldbyf^  Strand  ")— 
is  quite  a  natumal  song  m  every  sense, 
as  we  had  reason  to  learn  when  in 
Norway.  And  during  our  sojourn  in 
Denmark  we  picked  up  one  **  Sang 
far  Flaaden,*'  which  is  really  a  capitu 
Danish  sea-song— vigorous,  terse,  spl. 
rited,  and  buoyant  as  the  motion  of  a 
bounding  bark.  We  will  here  quote 
a  single  stanza  of  the  original  as  a  spe« 
cimen:— 

**  ^trfbr  rask  omiun:)) ! 
^u  ittjpiUn,  hbot  ^n  fiamper ! 
JSttr  J  ikiu  bboT 

l)p  mzb  ^nl  0g  ^vmy  \ 

Op  mtb  gatr  og  op  mtb  |5a«ttr  I 

Hash  afstcb  til  $iimp ! 

1  skal  btbt,  at 

Cgbsimt  bnaittr  ^btr,  6a8ttr ! 

%lb  nub  bW  <f  rejat  I 

li^9  itnb  oam  ^agrt  j^lat ! 

]|nrral  ^rral  ^nrral" 

We  do  not  attempt  to  transkte  the 
above,  because  we  know  by  experience 
that  it  is  impossible  to  adequately  pre- 
serve the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  originaL 
Whoever,  however,  understands  Da- 
nish, will  agree  with  us  that  there  is  a 
sailor-like  energj,  a  genuine  salt-water 
smack  in  the  lines ;  and  the  other 
half-dozen  stanzas  of  the  song  are 
eoually  good. 

France  has  long  been  a  great  maritime 
power  as  regards  her  navy,  but  we 
question  whether  what  we  should  re- 
gard  as  a  genuine  sea-song  was  ever 
written  by  a  Frenchman.  To  illustrate 
and  enforce  our  opinion,  let  us  give 
what  we  consider  a  very  fair  spedmen 
of  a  French 

CEAKSON  MABXN& 
**  Chftcim  4  M  Fhllosophle, 
Un  mAiin  i  1a  ■Ieiui«  ttaail  t 
Bar  niA  l'r«gat«  J«  d(fl« 
Et  iM  chAfrini  et  les  loacli. 
Four  lea  dooapter» 
Lm  Writer. 

Toojoun  aree  mol  J*emb«rttt«  U  Folio  ( 
Daiu  monhaittM, 
Sur  I«  tilUw, 

J«  me  diitnli  en  f nmant  mon  tabae  t 
£t  qvsnd  m*  pipe  est  alliimie, 
Je  mo  dli,  <^e  aont  lee  fnadean, 
Lee  bicne.  U  gloire,  U  reaoaom^  1 
Ah,iii»fol,d«UAimtel    (r«r.) 
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**  TnTenant  1«  mer  de  I*  Tlei 
Tachom  d'arrlTer  k  bon  port, 
ViToni  aaas  haine  et  noi  onrie, 
Tonjoiin  content  de  notre  wvt, 
De  1ft  bont6, 
DelagRit«, 

D'etre  Immortelit  n^»jm%  pMUauak. 
Le  plui  MTftiit 
A  TU  levTcnt, 

Toui  •«•  6crits  emportfra  par  le  rent  t 
XTusoiu  (lone  par  en  Vnia  notre  encret 
I/onde  aVnva,  ne  roTient  pliit^ 
Et  morblea  1  dan*  rttte  mer  U 
On  ne  jette  paa  Tancre  1"    (/er.) 

NoW|  is  the  above  worthy  to  rank 
aloni^fiide  oui'  own  ocean  lyrics  ?  De. 
cidedly  not.  It  Is  re<lolent,  to  use  A 
hackneyed  expression,  not  of  the  bear, 
intf  billows  of  ooeanj  not  of  the  spirit 
or  the  real  blue-water  tar,  but  or  the 
Parisian  boulevards  and  the  Palais 
Royal  I  One  cannot  but  be  amused 
at  the  idea  of  calling  it  a  sea-sonff. 
The  author  may  have  sailed  on  salt 
water,  he  may  have  crossed  the  line, 
and  may  even  be  a  practical  seaman 
himself  for  aught  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary; but  assuredly  his  **  philosophie,** 
as  expressed  in  the  song,  is  not  that  of 
a  sailor,  but  of  a  UUeraieuri  a  veritable 
enfant  de  Paris,  who,  when  he  would 
discourse  of  the  ocean,  is  rather  think, 
ing  of  the  Seine  and  its  barges,  and 
swimming-schools;  and  who  sin^ts  of 
the  sea,  and  of  ships,  and  of  sailors 
just  in  the  same  spirit  as  one  of  his 
brethren,  who  writes — 

"  La  Tie  eftt  uae  voyage, 
TachODt  de  I'embeliir  I 
Jetont  anr  ion  pottai^ 
lies  roaee  dn  pUtoir  I" 

But  the  genius  of  French  and  Eng- 
lish seamen  is  so  diiferent  that,  oiler 
all,  it  is  pos:siblo  that  a  song  which  the 
latter  would  regard  with  unutterable 
contempt  and  disgust,  may  exactly  suit 
the  fancy  and  sentiment  of  the  mer- 
curial, yet  gallant  sons  of  Gaul. 

To  resume.  We  possess  sea-songs, 
written  fully  three  centuries  ago ;  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  simuar  pro- 
ductions, popular  at  a  yet  earlier  date 
than  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  are  now 
irrecoverably  lost.  The  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  at  a  somewhat  later 
period,  probably  inspired  many  a  brave 
ballad  and  song  in  glorifieation  of  our 
ships  and  sailors  ;  and  these  songs 
would  be  printed  on  black  letter  broad- 
sides, or  Handed  about  in  MS«,  and  in 
some  instanoes  would  be  sang  over  the 


length  and  breadth  of  the  land ;  and 
yet  all,  or  nearly  all  of  them  have  like- 
wise perished.  In  Pepy's  collection  is 
a  naval  song,  descriptive  of  a  sea-fight 
in  the  reign  of  bluff  King  Hal,  and  se- 
veral similar  pieces  a  generation  or  two 
later  in  date  have  been  preserved.  One 
of  the  oldest  of  these  is  ««TheMariner*8 
Song,"  in  the  comedy  of  Common  Con* 
ditions,  bearing  date  1570.  As  a  spe« 
clmen  of  the  style  of  our  earliest  sea- 
songs,  we  Ahall  present  It  entire,  M 
given,  with  modernised  spelling,  in  the 
•*  Book  of  English  Songs.*** 

••  hntmy,  IwMty,  I1MIU7  tM  tie  mil  ftrfli, 
the  wind  Ulai  4o«h  mnt  w,  it  blowt  from  tM 
horth. 

•*  An  thlnge  ««  havt  ready,  and  nallihig  we  villi 
To  ftaniieh  oar  eblp  Uwt  rlddh  benlv  1 
VictunU  and  weaponi  ibej  be  nothing  fcuil^ 
Like  wortlv  liiaHncn  onrteltea  tre  wltl  tl>. 
huMif,  laMUjf  *e. 

"  Her  Sage  be  new  trimmed,  set  flaunting  aloft. 
Our  «h!p  for  iwtft  ewimmlog,  Oh  t  eh*  doth  ex- 
cel | 
We  ftar  no  enemiei,  we  hATO  'scaped  them  ofl, 
or  all  ilitpi  tiiat  $wlmmeth  $he  bcareth  the  belL 
LuslUy,  iHStUy,  A«. 

**  And  here  la  a  matter  ezcelleth  in  alcill, 
And  onr  mantcr'B  mate  h«  le  not  to  weh  t 
And  here  It  a  beauwain  wUl  do  hie  good  wlU, 
And  here  is  a  ihlp,  boy,  we  never  had  leak. 

*(  If  foftuM  tteii  Ml  not,  *nd  out  tiest  vorigi 


We  will  return  merrily,  and  make  good  cheer, 
*  And  hold  altogether  iw  fHendi  Itnk'd  id  love. 
The  eutt  ekaU  be  ftUwl  with  wine,  ale,  asd  bear. 
Luatily,  ltt«Uly,"  Ac 

The  reader  will  observe  that  even  at 
this  early  period  much  of  the  charac- 
teristic, bold,  confident,  roistering  spi- 
rit which  pervades  modern  sea-songs, 
is  expressed  in  the  above  antique 
"  stave,  "t  It  Id  rather  eurious,  how* 
ever,  that  the  mariners  vAunt  the  ex- 
treme swiflness  of  their  ship  rather 
than  their  own  valour  in  fight.  They 
**  fear  no  enemies,*'  not  because  they 
know  they  can  conquer  them  in  battle, 
but  because  they  *'  have  'scaped  them 
ofl,"  owing  to  the  *'  swifl  swimming  " 
of  their  own  ship  1  Another  song,  of 
the  date  1609,  commences  thus  :— 

/•  We  b«  three  poor  marlnert, 
Newly  eome  from  the  aaei  i 
W0  »p9Hd  our  liv€*  in  jeopardy  t 
WAite  othtrs  live  at  ease  t** 

The  two  lines  of  this  '*  Mariner's 
Glee,"  which  we  have  italicised  above» 


*  LoDdon  I  Ingram  and  Co. 

t  Seamsn  call  a  soog  aticMt,*  ini  their  own  peeoUtt  aiet  thsgr  call  mn^t. 
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express  the  same  sentiment  as  a  later 
and  very  popular  song. 

In  the  next  generation  the  Earl  of 
Dorset  wrote  a  song,  or  rather  a  baU 
lad,  which  haS  ever  been  popular  on 
account  of  its  lively,  witty,  airy,  tune- 
fhl  style,  the  gallant  spirit  which  it 
breathes,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  alleged  to  have  ber>n  pro- 
duoed.  We,  of  course,  allude  to  the 
celebrated  piece — *'  To  all  you  Ladies 
now  on  Land."  According  to  tradi- 
tion, the  author  composed  it  the  day 
before  the  great  battle  between  the 
Dutch  fleet,  under  Admiral  Opdam — 
"Foggy  Opdam,"  as  Dorset  calls  him — 
and  the  English  fleet,  under  the  Duke 
of  York,  on  June  8rd,  1665  ;  but  Dr. 
Johnson  discredits  this,  and  asserts 
that  Dorset  "  only  i*e- touched  or 
finished  it  on  the  memorable  even, 
ing.  But  even  this,*'  adds  the  doctor, 
**  whatever  it  may  subtract  from  his 
facility, leaves  him  his  courage."  We 
have  no  means  of  judging  which  state- 
ment is  correct,  but  assuredly  we  see 
no  reason  to  deem  it  either  an  impos. 
sibility,  or  even  an  improbability,  that 
Dorset  (Lord  Buckhurst  at  the  time) 
should  compose  the  song  entirely  oti 
the  battle  eve  A  far  more  remark- 
able production  is  that  magnificent 
"  Sword  Song  **  of  Theodore  Korner, 
and  yet  he  unquestionably  composed 
and  wrote  it  down  when  hivouacing 
in  a  wood,  only  two  houfs  before  the 
conflict  in  which  he  met  his  death, 
sabre  in  band.  Dorset's  ballad  is  pre. 
cisely  such  art  one  as  wc  would  exjject 
ttom  an  accomplished  courtier  and 
gallant  cavalier.  The  first  stanza 
strikes  the  key-note  to  the  whole  pro- 
duction : — 

**  To  all  rf  MUm  noir  on  Uad, 
W«  BMS  at  fCft  indite  i 
Bat  flrst  votdd  hiiTa  you  nndcntand, 

How  hard  it  li  to  write  : 
The  Mutes  ttowi  aad  Neptsna,  too* 
Wa  BiHl  fajdota  to  write  to  yoa. 

Wlthafa,U,U,UtI*.** 

All  we  need  observe  of  it  is  that  it 
does  not  brcathtt  the  spirit  of  a  genuine 
sailor  song,  nor  can  we,  in  fact,  ex. 
pect  that  it  should,  for  Dorset  was 
merely  a  volunteer  on  ship-board.  At 
that  (and  even  at  a  later)  [leriod  it 
waa  (jnite  customary  for  a  high-'bom 
eavaheri  or  a  military  gentleman,  to 
actoally  asanme  command  of  a  ship.  of. 
war  or  a  fleet,  although  he  had  all  his 
file  been  an  officer  in  the  land  service. 
Fnetioai  aeamanahip  was  by  no  meani 


considered  essential  to  enable  a  man 
to  command  at  sea.  One  week  he 
might  command  a  regiment— the  ensu- 
ing, a  three-decker  I 

We  shall  next  proceed  to  notice  the 
most  deservedly  celebrated  sea-songs 
down  to  the  advent  of  the  king  of 
ocean  lyrists.  First,  we  have  "Ye 
Gentlemen  of  England  "  (said  to  be  by 
Martyn  Parker),  the  exact  d.ite  of 
which  is  unknown  to  us.  This  song 
merits  its  long  and  steady  popularity. 
The  words  and  the  music  are  alike 
i^ally  excellent.  The  flrst,  and  best 
stanza  is  as  follows :-. 

•*  Ye  gentlemen  of  England, 

Thnt  live  at  home  at  ea^e, 
Ah!  little  do  jc  think  upon 

The  (Ungers  of  the  »^At  I 
Give  ear  unto  Mie  inuriuer*. 

And  thi-y  will  pUiuly  ahow 
All  thv  caret  and  the  fenri 

Whan  the  stormj  wliida  do  blow." 

it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  song 
was  a  great  favourite  of  Campbell's, 
and  ho  not  only  wrote  his  '' Mariners 
of  England  **  to  its  air,  but  he  also  in- 
corporated in  his  own  glorious  lyric  the 
oft- repeated  line — "  When  the  stormy 
wimls  do  blow." 

From  this  period  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  several  sea -songs 
and  lyrics  by  different  authors  ap- 
peared, which  deserve  special  mention 
on  account  not  only  of  their  own  great 
and  distinctive  merits,  but  also  because 
they  were  immensely  j)opuhu"  in  their 
day,  and  in  most  instances  yet  con. 
tinue  so.  We  do  not  pretend  to  refer 
to  them  in  chronological  order,  and  in 
some  instances  wo  arc,  in  fact,  igno- 
rant  of  the  precise  period  of  their  pro- 
duction* 

First,  we  will  mention  Gay's  "Black- 
eyed  Susan  "  —  a  piece  which  must  be 
familiar  to  many  of  our  readers.  It  is 
simple  in  incident,  pathetic  in  tone, 
melo<]iously  written,  and  set  to  a  very 
touching  and  appropriate  air.  Its  popu- 
larity has  never  flagged  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  although  it  has  been  written 
considerably  more  than  a  eentnry. 
Seamen  and  landsmen  have  alike  de. 
lighted  to  sing  it.  Yet  more  popular 
with  seamen,  but  not  with  landsmen, 
is  the  "  Spanish  Ladies."  Who  wrote 
it  we  know  not,  but  the  author  either 
was  a  seaman  himaelfi  or  very  inti. 
mately  acquainted  with  the  sea^  and 
the  tastes  of  sailors.  The  piece  pos- 
Besses  no  literary  merit  whatever,  but 
It  is  a  genuine  sailor's  iiavet  and  to 
this  day  it  ia  aong  in  many  aforeoastle 
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in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  lor 
these  reasons  we  subjoin  the  first  of 
the  half-dozen  stanzaa  as  a  specimen  :— 

•*  FaraweU  uid  adlea  to  you,  Spanidi  UdUs, 
Fanwtll  and  ftdien  to  you,  ImUm  of  Bpftia  i 
For  we  h»T0  roodved  orden 
For  to  Mil  to  Old  Eaglud, 
But  we  hope  lAB  iliort  time  to  we 70a •fliUii.** 

«« Hearts  of  Oak,"  written  by  Gar- 
rick,  of  late  years  has  been  remembered 
diiefly  for  its  admirable  chorus-— a 
chorus  known  by  every  man^o'.war's- 
man,  as  well  as  his  own  name,  and 
which  is  superlatively  excellent  of  the 
kind:^ 

•*  BrarU  of  ot.k  u«  onr  ahipi 
aalUnt  t«n  are  our  men  t 
We  always  are  ready- 
Steady,  boya.  iteady  I  ,        ^       ,    , 
We'U  flifat  and  weTl  conqoer  again  and  afaln. 

Deservedly  more  celebrated  than  any 
of  the  above,  is  that  noble  song.  «*  The 
Storm,"  the  authorship  of  which  b  a 
matter  of  controversy.  The  air  itself 
is  very  old,  but  the  words  are  by  some 
attributed  to  Falconer,  the  Leith  sea- 
man (whose  "  Shipwreck"  is  the  only 
poem  of  length  in  the  language),  and 
by  others,  to  Alexander  Stevens,  an 
actor  of  note  in  his  day.  We  are  in- 
dined  to  think  that  of  the  two  Stevens 
is  probably  the  author,  for  the  sea- 
odes,  &c.,  of  Falconer  are  very  infe- 
rior to  his  well-known  poem,  and  "The 
Storm,"  is  not  written  at  all  in  the 
style  and  tone  of  any  of  his  acknow- 
ledged productions.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
"Tiie  Storm"  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  finest  seasongs  ever  written,  and 
few  verses  are  more  frequently  sung 
and  quoted  than  the  opening  lines :  — 

«  Oeaie,  rude  Bovcai,  UmtVlng  raOer  I 
Li»tf  ye  landsmen,  all  to  me  1 
Messmates,  hear  a  brother  sailor 
Slog  the  dangers  of  the  sea.** 

Subsequently  to  the  above,  if  we 
mistake  not,  appeared  two  other  very 

e)pular  sea-songs  — viz.,  the  "Bay  o* 
iscay  "  (by  Andrew  Cherry),  and  the 
«•  Old  Commodore,"  both  excellent, 
espedally  the  latter,  which,  however, 
is  extremely  coarse  in  language,  but 
graphic  ana  truthful. 

And  now  let  us  refer  to  two  truly 
grand  sea-lyrics,  written  by  a  great  poet, 
whose  life  and  history  were  such  that 
he  was  about  the  last  author  in  the 
world  whom  one  would  have  expected 
to  produce  such  pieces.  We  allude  to 
the  domestic,  pious,  yet  patriotic  bard, 
William  Cowper,  who  wrote  "The 
Castawayi**  and  the  "Loss  of  the 


Boyal  George."  The  former  he 
founded  on  an  incident  related  in 
«*  Anson's  Voyage  j"  and  tnithfid  and 
appropriate  as  its  language  is,  in  di. 
rect  reference  to  the  fact  alluded  to, 
yet  the  real  interest  of  the  piece  —  to 
those,  at  least,  who  are  not  mere  sur- 
face.readera-.4S  its  deep-meaning,  me- 
lancholy personal  allegory.  Oft  have 
we  ourselves,  in  our  moments  of  de- 
pression, moumfuUy  recited  these  lines 
of  the  piece  :— 

*«  The  Atlantic  blUowi  roared, 
When  sacha  destined  wretch  as  I, 

Washed  hrai*]^g  fhm  on  board— 
Of  fHenda,  of  hope,  of  aU  berefti 

His  floating  home  fbr  ever  left  l" 

And  do  sailors— practical  foremast- 
men— appreciate  and  repeat  Cowper*t 
"  Castaway"  ?  Yes ;  some  of  them 
assurec^y  do,  and  we  can  name  at 
least  one  interesting  proof.  Dana,  in 
his  matchless  "Two  x ears  before  the 
Mast,"  relates  how  he  "  killed  time  •• 
during  the  long  monotonous  night- 
watches,  by  re^aUnff  over  to  himself 
a  variety  of  thmgs  which  he  knew  by 
heart.     After  mentioning  several,  he 

says "The  next  in  the  order,  that  I 

never  vari^  from,  came  Cowperls 
*  Castaway,'  which  was  a  great  &voar. 
ite  with  me ;  the  solemn  measure  and 
gloomy  chaxacter  of  winch,  as  well  as 
the  incident  that  it  was  founded 
upon,  made  it  well  suited  to  a  lonely 
watch  at  sea." 

The  "Loss  of  the  Royal  George  " 
is,  of  course,  a  commemoration  of  the 
almost  unparalleled  catastrophe  at 
Spithead,  in  1782,  when,  by  the  most 
culpable  negligence,  the  Royal  George 
capsized  at  her  anchorage,  and  out  of 
1200  souls  on  board,  not  less  than  900^ 
including  Admiral  Kempenfelt,  pe- 
rished. Cowper*slyxic-elegjr,a8itmay 
be  termed,  is  a  glowing,  spirit-stirring 
composition ;  the  language  is  simple, 
yet  terse  and  energetic,  and  some  of 
the  lines  are  peculiarly  felicitous.  For 
instance,  what  a  fine  sentiment  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  stanza  :<^ 

•'  Weigh  the  vessel  np. 

Ore  dreatled  by  oar  ftns, 
Ah^*  hi  tuple  with  our  cup 

The  teu,r  that  England  (rtPU^ 

All  efforts,  however,  to  weigh  the 
Royal  George  proved  unavailing, 
owing,  probably,  in  some  measure,  to 
the  shortness  of  her  length,  which, 
combined  wi^  her  enormous  and  dis- 
proportionate height  firom  keel  to  up- 
per-works, d^ofied  her  to  sink  deeply 
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in  the  sand,  and  rendered  it  yery  dlf- 
ficult  to  grapple  lier  in  a  proper  fashion 
for  raising.  Thas,  she  could  not,  as 
Cowper  naturally  anticipated^  again 
float  <<fuli  charged  with  England's 
blunder  ;'*  and  even  had  she,  yet«  at 
he  sadly  reiterates : — 

*<  Bnve  Kcmpenfclt  !a  foiw, 
Hia  Tictorlcs  «e  o*«rt 
And  ho  and  Ui  eight  hundred 
Shall  ploiif  h  the  ▼ave  no  more  l** 

Cowper's  two  sea-lyrics^  especially 
ihe  one  last  referred  to^  attracted  con- 
siderable notice  at  the  time  they  were 
first  published ;  and  had  they  then  been 
set  to  appropriate  music  and  sung  by 
Indedon,  or  even  were  they,  at  the 
mesent  day*  sung  by  such  a  man  as 
&enrv  Bussell,  we  cannot  doubt  they 
would  attain  a  very  distinguished  popo*  . 
laritv. 

The  mention  of  the  **  Loss  of  the 
Boyal  George  "  reminds  us  of  a  fine 
piece  by  Sheridan  (who  produced  se- 
Tend  sea^songs,  generaUy  of  no  great 
merit,  yety  in  some  instances,  populsr); 
written,  as  we  understand,  on  the  loss 
of  the  Saldanah  frigate,  the  Hon. 
Captain  Pakenham,  who  perished  with 
all  his  crew.  We  give  a  single 
stanaa:— 

**  But  no  mortal  power  ihall  now 
That erev  and  iwel  mto % 
Thej  an  ihroiidcd  m  they  fo 
In  a  hurricane  of  enow, 
And  the  track  beneath  her  prow 
iM  their  grare.** 

And  now  for  the  king  of  the  sea- 
poets,  and  the  kureate  of  the  navy— 
and  be  is  Charles  Dibdin,  as  all  the 
world  knows*  But  perchance  all  the 
world  does  not  know  how  widely  opi- 
nions differ  as  to  the  real  merit  of 
the  said  Charles  Dibdin.  Lord  Jef- 
frey, the  greatest  of  modem  critics, 
considered  Dibdin's  songs  to  be  mere 
'^slans  ;"  but,  Jeffrey,  as  he  himself 
avowed,  had  a  perfect  hatred  and  hor- 
ror of  the  sea,*  and  therefore  we  must 
not  accept  him  as  an  altogether  im- 
partial or  unprejudiced  critic  as  con- 
cerns Dibdin.  But  one  whose  judg- 
ment is  deserring  of  more  regard  on 
this  subject  than  Lord  Jefirey's  ex- 
presses an  opinion  quite  as  unfavoura- 
ole.  We  allude  to  a  writer  in  Black* 
wood's  Magazine,  in  1829,  apparently 
a  naval  officer  himself,  and  certainly 


a  very  able  commentator.  He  endea- 
vours to  prove  that  Dibdin,  on  the 
whole,  was  little  better  than  a  charla- 
tan ;  and  he  distinctly  says,  that  *'  his 
songs  have  never  been  the  means  of 
contributing  a  single  seaman  to  the 
country,  much  less  of  adding  a 
thorough-bred  tar  to  the  service.'' 
Now,  against  this  sweeping  opinion 
let  us  pit  that  of  Captain  Chamier, 
R.N.,  who,  in  his  "  Ben  Brace,"  ex- 
claims, "  How  much,  how  ve^  much 
is  the  nation  indebted  to  Dibdin  I 
His  songs  are  made  for  sailors,  and 
breathe  the  very  inspiration  they  re- 
quire.*' What,  too,  says  Herman 
Melrille,  the  great  American  oailor- 
author?  He  says,  in  his  "White 
Jacket,"  that  Dibdin's  songs  ''breathe 
the  very  poetry  of  ocean ;"  but,  he 
adds,  that  they  also  savour  strongly  of 
a  sort  of  Mahomedan  fatalism  and  sen- 
aualism.     And  that  is  true  enough. 

Another  opinion  of  Dibdin's  songs, 
and  a$  far  as  U  goes  we  think  it  is  a 
very  just  one,  was  given  some  years 
ago  in  *'  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Jour- 
nal,*' in  these  words — *•  His  songs,  oa 
the  whole,  pr^ent  an  idealised  and 
exaggerated  embodiment  of  the  cha- 
racteristicsy  life,  and  habits  of  seamen. 
Ihey  were  written  in  war  time«  when 
the  nation  was  excited  to  a  pitch  of  fren- 
zied enthusiasm  by  a  succession  of  unpa- 
ralleled naval  victories— -when  a  prince 
of  the  blood  trod  the  quarter-decx,  and 
Nelson  was  '  Britannia's  god  of  war.' 
Their  popularity  with  landsmen  was 
then  incredible.  Everybody  sang 
Dibdin's  sea-songs,  deeming  them  a 
perfect  mirror  of  sea-life  and  seamen's 
character.  The  truth  is,  he  has  ex- 
aggerated both  the  vh*tues  and  the 
follies  of  sailors  to  an  absurd  degree ; 
and  his  blue-jacketed  heroes  are  no 
more  to  be  accepted  as  a  fair  type  of 
sailors  than  are  Fennimore  Cooper's 
Chingach^ook  and  Leatherstocking  as 
types  of  the  red-men  and  trappers  of 
North  America.  .  .  .  Dibdin's 
sea-songs  might  be  'worth  a  dozen 
press^angs*  for  manning  the  navy  in 
war  time,  and,  for  aught  we  can  pre- 
.  dicate  to  the  contrary,  they  may  be 
so  again;  but  we  reiterate  our  con  vie* 
tion,  that  they  never  caused  sailors  to 
ship  aboard  a  man>o'-war.  Landsmen 
might  volunteer  by  scores,  through 


*  Kost  amunngly  is  this  evinced  in  the  diajy  he  wrote  on  his  voyage  to  America,  as 
qiioted  in  his  life  ^  Lord  CodLbom. 
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tiie  influence  of  foeh  stirring,  patriotio 
ditties;  but  seamen^  who  'knew  the 
ropes,'  would  neter  be  induced  to  ship 
through  their  agency."  Lastlyi  what 
savs  Charles  Dibdin  biflaself?— .though 
it  IB  hardly  peroiissible  for  an  author 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  merits  of  his 
own  writings.  He  says-*.-"  My  songs 
haTe  been  the  solace  of  sailors  in  long 
▼oyaces,  in  storms,  in  battles,  and  they 
bate  neen  quoted  in  mutinies  to  the 
restoration  of  order  and  discipline  1*' 
We  are  strongly  tempted  to  add  at 
least  three  points  of  admiration  to  the 
above  astounding  assertion.  That  the 
songs  may  have  been  <'  the  solace  of 
sailors  in  lone  voyages,"  we  are  quite 
willing  to  believe }  but  <'  in  storms  1" 
••in  battles  ir  and  'Mn  mutinies  Ml" 
We  happen  to  know  something  of  the 
sea  aiid  of  seameniand  we  involuntarily 

S'aculate  —  Tell  that  to  the  marines  I 
iough  we  suspect  that  even  the  ")oU 
lies  '*  will  not  believe  it,  and  certainly 
seamen  will  not,  nor  wiU  we. 

The  above  will  show  what  a  diveralty 
of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  merits  of 
Dibdin;  and  we  will  now  endeavour 
to  deliver  our  own  estiMatei  and  wo 
shall  do  that  the  more  confidently  be» 
cause  we  have  long  been  familiar  with 
the  flortgs  in  questioui  and  also  with 
most  other  sea-songs  of  any  mark* 

First,  we  must  consider  the  eircuffl« 
stances  under  which  Dibdin*s  songs 
were  written.  Britain  was  then  fightinsr 
almost  for  existence  as  a  nation  against 
the  giant  power  of  Napoleon  I. ;  and 
all  classes  were  deeply  impi^ssed  with 
a  sound  conviction,  that  the  navy  alone 
could  save  their  country  from  invasion, 
and  all  that  might  result  therefrom. 
But  the  navy  perpetually  needed  men ; 
and  so  unpopular  was  the  service  at 
the  time,  owing  to  tbe  dreadfully 
severe  discipline,  and  Incredible  hard- 
ships and  injustice  to  which  men-of- 
war's-men  were  systematically  subject* 
ed,  that  seamen  never  could  be  induced 
to  volunteer,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
merciless  mxtias  of  numerous  press- 
gangs,  hardly  a  ship-of-war  ever  went 
to  sea  well  manned.  At  this  epoch) 
Dibdin  commenced  writing  and  sing« 
inff  hl^  soa-songs ;  and  as  they  were 
admirably  calculated  to  create  a  feelint 
of  enthusiastic  pride  in  the  navy»  and 
to  impress  the  public  with  a  notion 
that  a  man.of-war's.man's  life  was  not 
merely  one  of  the  most  heroic,  but  one 
of  tiie  happieit  and  most  enviable, 
Mr.  Pitt  b  said  to  have  early  appro* 
dated  the  value  of  such  compositions. 


and  aceordin^y  enoooraffed  Dibdin  to 
continue  writmg  them,  for  whieh  the 
poet  was  eventually  rewarded  with  a 
pension*  We  fear  that  Dibdin's  inspi.. 
ration  was,  in  part,  not  of  the  loftiest 
Mr  most  honourable  kind.  He  was 
not  a  man  much  troubled  with  moral 
scruples,  nor  particularly  conscientious. 
He  could  not  possibly  be  ignorant  that 
life  in  a  man.of*war  was  then  extreme- 
ly different  from  what  the  generality 
of  his  songs  represent*  The  tyranny 
and  the  abominable  injustioe  witl^ 
whioh  men  .efo war's*  men  were  thea 
treatedt  was  astounding  and  horrify, 
ing.  We  liave  eonvorsed  with  old  sea* 
men  on  the  subject,  and  we  have  read 
an  overwhelming  amount  of  contem. 
porary  evidenoe^much  even  legal  and 
official  •«- and  we  know  that  we  are 
fully  justified  in  the  above  assertion, 
Dibdin  was— «and|  perhaps,  ever  will 
be— unrivalled  in  his  peouliar  line  o( 
wnung,  but  we  cannot  aoquit  him  of 
a  reoluess  determination  to  popularise 
the  navy  at  the  expense  of  honest 
truth.  In  factt  he  must  have  lelt 
himself  to  be  just  a  literary  recruiting 
officer  for  the  navy.  As  to  the  aetuiu 
effect  his  lyrics  had  in  manning  sbipa 
of  war,  we  agree  unreservedly  with 
those  who  maintain  that  very  few  able 
seamen  would  volunteer  through  their 
influence.  But  that  impressible  youths 
and  landsmen  did  so  m  considerable 
numbers  is  highly  probable-* indeed, 
we  should  say,  unquestionable;  and 
what  subsequent  Boards  of  Admiralty 
have  thought  of  the  practical  efficacy 
of  tbe  songs  in  this  respeot,  is  signifl« 
cantly  indicated  by  «« Admiralty  £di* 
tions  "  of  them.  One  Admiralty,  not 
many  years  ago,  had  a  score  of  the 
best  of  Dibdin's  songs  separately  print* 
ed»  and  presented  to  all  men  then 
serving  in  the  British  navy. 

Regarding  Dibdin's  sea-songs  ott 
the  whole,  we  must  charge  them  with 
a  spirit  of  exaggeration.  In  our  esti*. 
mation>  thai  is  their  one  great  pervad* 
ing  fault.  We  personally  know  what 
seamen  are  now^udays,  and  we  know 
what  they  were  in  Dibdin's  time  by 
the  aid  of  his  contemporaries ;  and  our 
decided  judgment  is  that  he  has  over* 
drawn  their  character  as  a  class— .re- 
presenting them  to  be  greater  philoio* 
phical  heroesf  and  happier  men  afloat» 
and  more  reckless  and  foolish  ashore, 
than  they  really  were.  We  are  per- 
fectly aware  that  the  character  of  sciu 
men  generally,  and  especially  of  men* 
of-war*84tte0i  is  peifeeptibly  improYe4 
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snoe  Dibdin'g  timey  owinf  to  amelio- 
rating  ciroaniBtanoefl  in  thetr  condition ; 
bnt  in  their  esprit  de  eorM^^their  pro- 
fessional pectuiaritieB  of  ihonght,  of 
faelittgy  of  speech,  of  action^  they  have 
altered  comparatively  little;  'and 
Dibdin's  stodk  b&oM^ideai  of  a  blue, 
jacket  most  have  been  over-coloured 
and  melodramatic.  Let  ns  not  be 
misunderstood.  We  are  at  present 
speaking  of  Dibdin's  sea^^songs  in  the 
bulk ;  and  it  is  to  the  minority  of  them 
that  we  applj  the  above  charge  of  ex- 
aggeration»  and  of  a  tendency  to  im- 
part incorrect  notions  of  the  life  and 
character  of  men-of>war's-men.  More- 
over^  we  have  ho  hesitioti  in  expressing 
our  belief  that  one  reason  why  his 
songs  did  not  induce  real  able  seamen 
to  enter  the  navy,  was^  because  they 
knew  too  well  how  false  were  the  pic- 
tures he  drew  of  a  jolly*  happy,  merry, 
reckless  life  afloats 

The  other  faults  of  Dibdin  we  must 
briefly  pass  in  review.  He  was  often  most 
offensively  coarse  (much  Ih  Smollett^s 
fashion)  m  his  language  and  ideas. 
One  of  his  admirers  endeavours  to  ex- 
cuse him,  on  the  ground  that  snch  was 
the  common  vice  of  the  age-->an  old 
and  hackneyed  plea  on  behalf  of  lite- 
rarr  sinners.  A  second  fanlt  of  his 
style  was  the  ridiculously  profuse  man- 
ner in  which  he  introduced  sea-phrases 
and  nauticsl  technicalities.  They  be- 
fetod  many  of  his  songs  as  thiclcly  as 
plums  in  a  Christmas  pudding.  Now, 
we  beg  to  apprise  all  undiscriminating 
admirers  of  the  laureate  of  the  navy, 
that  real  blue-jackets  do  not  interlard 
their  discourse,  neither  afloat  nor  on 
shore,  with  sea-phrases  d  la  Dibden,  or 
<l  Is  Commodore  Trunnion.  Some- 
times they  use  a  racy>  appropriate 
professional  expression  or  phrase,  but 
not  very  frequently.  You  may  talk — 
as  we  hare  oft  talked  ..  with  first-rate 
seamen  and  men-of-war's-menfor  hours 
without  hearing  them  indulge  in  sea- 
slang  or  nauticS  nomenclature,  except 
when  absolutely  necessary  to  convey 
their  meaning.  It  is  your  half-bred 
dandy  sailor-^we  say  sailor,  not  seaman 
-.who  goes  swaggering  and  swearing 
about  on  shore,  but  at  sea  is  not  fit  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  wheel  in  a  top- 
gallant breeze,  and  who  cannot  pass  a 
weather-earing  ship-shape,  nor  turn  a 
heart  in  a  stay,  nor,  perhaps,  even 
make  a  long-splice  in  a  creditable  man- 
ner—  it  is  a  mlow  of  this  stamp  who 
cannot  speak  without  **  shivering  his 
timbers,'  and  indolging  in  all  eorts  of 


Bea-sUmg  und  oosrse  profanity.  A 
third — and  in  the  estimation  of  seamen 
,  theknselves  the  most  serious  of  all  Dib- 
'  din's  faultB»-is  his  tendency  to  commit 
ludicrous  errors  in  describmg  nautical 
maliGeavres  and  in  using  sea-termi. 
For  our  part,  we  Only  marvel  that  he 
did  not  err  yet  more  firequently  in  this 
respect.  Lastly,  Dibdin  was  prone  to 
dash  off  hia  lyrics  with  inexcusable 
haste  and  careMBsness ;  and  hs  boasted 
that  he  had  not  only  written  but  alao 
set  to  music  '*  thirty  very  prominent 
Bonst^'  in  three-quarters  of  ad  hour 
each!  Had  all  his  songs  been  pro- 
duced at  this  high^pressnre  speedy  the 
world  would  have  long  ago  consigned 
their  author's  name  to  merited  obli- 
vion. 

Now  we  will  ghidiy  reverse  the  m^dal. 
It  is  ever  more  pleasant  to  dwell  on 
merits  than  defects  $  and|  having  point- 
ed  out  the,  chief  errors  and  faults  of 
Charles  Dibdin^  we  will  bear  most 
cordial  testimony  to  his  rare  and  admi. 
rable  qualities.  He  was  not  merely  a 
writer  of  talenti  but  one  of  undeniable 
genius ;  and  in  his  peculiar  line  he  is 
quite  inimitable  ana  unrivalled.  All 
his  songs,  even  the  most  trifling,  are 
pervad^  by  a  hearty,  bold,  earnest, 
and  very  manit/  s|)irit ;  and,  althou^ 
he  sometimes  indulj^es  in  meretricious 
sentimentality»  he  is  yet  oflener  truly 
and  unaffectedly  pathetic.  Patriotism 
and  duty  are  cardinal  virtues,  on  which 
he  perpetually  expatiates;  and  with 
almost  equal  persistency  does  he  incul- 
cate many  other  noble  qualities — gene- 
rosity, valour,  fortitude,  clemency  to 
a  fallen  foe,  self-reliance,  cheerful  en« 
durance  of  hardship  and  privations, 
and  manly  unmurmurins  resignation 
to  the  worst  that  can  befall.  We  have 
justly  charged  him  with  general  exag- 
geration as  re^rds  the  character  of 
seamen  and  their  life  in  the  navy ;  but, 
setting  aside  this  udfbrtunate  (and  we 
fear  wilful  and  deliberate)  vice  of 
style,  he  has  certainly  portrayed  sea- 
men in  a  inasterly  manner,  intuitively 
grasping  their  prominent  peculiarities, 
which  he  brings  fbrward  in  strong  re- 
lief. Ho  rarely,  however,  succeeds  in 
drawing  a  striking,  distinct,  individual 
portrait ;  all  his  sketches  are  of  one 
type;  all  his  Jacks,  and  Toms,  and 
Wills,  and  DickF,  are  embodiments  of 
the  salient  distinguishing  qualities  of  a 
class,  and,  therefore,  as  such  we  feel 
them  to  be  Representative  Men — ideal, 
albeit  truthful  abstractions,  rather  than 
fleah-a&d*bk)od  individuals* 
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If  Dibdin  had  not  written  bo  many 
sea-songs^  his  reputation  would  have 
been  enhanced  in  critical  estimation. 
We  admire  hu  genius  as  much,  and 
relish  his  themes  and  their  treatment 
as  keenly  as  anybody;  but  we  think 
at  least  three-fourths  of  his  sea-songs 
miffht  be  annihilated  without  any  ma- 
terial loss  to  literature,  and  with  a 
certainty  of  placing  Dibdin  on  a  yet 
higher  pedestal  of  fame  in  the  opinion 
of  posterity.  We  have  carefulljr  con- 
sidered all  his  acknowledged  l^cs  of 
the  class  in  question,  ana  our  impres- 
sion is,  that  at  most  not  more  than  a 
score  are  desenrine  of  permanent  pre- 
serration,  or  worthy  of  the  name  and 
fame  of  Uieir  author. 

A  score,  then,  let  us  say,  of  Dib- 
din's  sea-songs  are  excellent,  and  of 
this  number  some  half-dozen  are  truly 
first-rate.  Whatever  depreciatory  re- 
marks we  have  previously  thought  it 
right  to  make,  apply  only  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  songs— •  not  to  the  nobly, 
exceptional  few;  for  the  latter,  al- 
though  not  faultless,  are  really  of  the 
Tery  highest  merit.  Who  can  read 
*•  Poor  Tom  Bowling "  without  ac- 
knowlednug  its  heart-subduing  pa- 
thos ?  The  language  is  beautiful,  the 
melody  is  exquisite,  the  simple  words 
are  felicitousfy  chosen,  the  sentiment 
is  appropriate  —  all  is  in  perfect  keep- 
ing; and  the  result  is,  an  unique, 
matchless  composition,  a  gem  that  will 
be  treasured  as  long  as  the  literature 
of  our  country  exists.  •*  Poor  Jack  " 
is  another  piece  which  will  assuredly 
enjoy  an  enduring  popularity.  Let 
us  quote  one  grand  verse  which  strik- 
ingly exemplihes  what  we  said  about 
Dibdin 's  earnest,  manly  way  of  advo- 
cating an  ever-chccrful  performance 
of  duty,  and  reliance  on  Providence, 
and  resignation  to  the  will  of  God :— > 

M  jyyc  mind  me,  a  mUot  thoold  be,  erery  Inch, 
All  as  one  u  a  piece  of  the  chip; 
And  with  her  biaTe  the  world,  without  oflfring  to 
flinch. 
From  the  moment  the  anchor*!  a-trfp. 
Af  to  me.  In  aU  weathen,  all  time*,  tklcc  and  cndi, 

NougkVs  n  trouble  from  duty  that  spring  tt 
For  my  hiart  it  my  FoU'f,  and  my  rbluo*i  my 
friend**, 
And  tfor  my  life^  *tiM  the  King^t. 
Even  when  my  time  comee,  ne'er  believe  me  loioft, 

Ai  with  grief  to  be  taken  abaclc ; 
For  thatnme  little  cherub  that  flti  up  aloft 
Will  look  out  a  good  berth  for  poor  Jacli  I'* 

<*  Jack  at  the  Windlass  "  is  a  mas- 
terly  picture  of  the  mood  in  which 
sailors  often  go  to  sea  ;  and  amid  its 
;:>atire,  the  author  is  careful  to  let  us 
understancl  that  Jack's  natural  vein  of 


good-humour  and  cheerful  obedience 
underlies  all  his  satire,  grumbling,  and 
fault-finding.  ««  The  Voyage  of  Life  " 
is  a  capital  specimen  of  a  moralising 
strain,  m  which  Dibdin  firequently  in- 
dulged, when  he  would  compare  the 
ocean  and  ships  to  human  life  and  to 
man,  the  individual  :— 


••  A  TOyi«e  at  na,  and  aU  ita  itrlfe, 
Ite  pleaiure  and  its  pain, 
Ai  erery  point  reeemblee  lift- 
Hard  work  ftr  Utile  gain. 
Hie  anchor**  weighed,  nnooth  ii  iha  I 


But  loon,  elai  I  eomee  on  ihs  tend 
Ibai  epeaka  tlw  ihitateniag  Hom. 

The  Toyage  through  Ufa  ie  Tarlooe  fbnnd, 

The  wind  ie  leldom  fair  i 
Though  to  the  Siralis  of  Fleafore  bouidf 

Too  oft  wt  touch  at  Care.** 

"  Tom  Tackle,"  "  Honesty  in  Tat- 
ters," "True  Courage,"  "Sailor's 
Consolation,"  and  several  other  songs, 
have  each  particular  excellencies ;  but 
we  can  merely  allude  to  them  hare. 
Our  space  will  only  permit  us  to  speak 
of  two  other  of  Dibdin's  pieces—  one 
of  which,  "  The  Shipwreck,"  is  the 
finest  of  all  his  serious  efforts.  It  is 
a  splendid  composition,  of  a  higher 
order  of  poetry,  and  more  elevated  in 
tone,  ana  perfect  in  execution,  than 
any  other  lyric  he  ever  produced.  In 
conception  it  is  very  dramatic;  the 
incidents  are  natural,  and  correctly 
detailed;  the  imagery  is  remarkably 
vivid  and  appropnate.  Had  Dibdin 
never  written  anything  else,  it  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  stamp  him  a  true 
poet ;  and  as  it  is,  we  forget  all  his 
faults  when  we  read  it.  We  believe 
this  noble  piece  is  much  less  known 
than  it  deserves  to  be  —  for  there  is 
not  a  finer  production  of  the  kind  in 
the  whole  compass  of  English  litera- 
ture ;  and,  therefore,  we  hesitate  not 
to  present  it  entire : — 

*'  Avert  yon  omen,  giadoui  HeaTen  I 

The  ugly  ecud, 
By  riting  winde  rcdetleee  driven, 

KiricB  the  fluod. 
How  hard  the  lot  for  tailon  cast. 

That  ibey  ahonld  roam 
For  yean,  to  periah  thna  ai  last 

In  light  of  home  I 
For  if  the  coming  gale  we  mourn 

A  tempest  grows. 
Our  vesecl'sshatter'd  so  and  torn. 

That  down  she  goes  I 

**  The  tempest  comes,  while  meteors  red 

Portentous  fly  i 
And  now  we  touch  old  Ocean's  bed,  \ 

Now  reach  I  lie  sky  I 
On  sable  wings,  in  gloomy  flight, 

Fiends  teem  to  wait 
To  snatch  us  In  thlsdreadAd  nighi, 

Dark  as  our  ihtc : 
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VnUm  noMldnd,  mom  pltyiac  POwtr 

Shottld  IntcrpoM, 
Bht  Ubonn  to  vithln  thii  hoar, 

Down  dMiOMl 

**  Bat  tM,  oa  rogj  plnloai  boras 

0*crtlM  mad  deep,  * 

Beloetaat  beeau  tbe  iorrowlii«  morn, 

With  uf  to  veep. 
Deeeitfta  eorrov,  eheerkM  light— 

DnedAil  to  think. 
The  mom  ii  rlieii,  la  endleii  night 

Our  hopee  to  link  t 
She  ipUui  the  puts t—thnragh  ilQleee  driTW 

The  water  flowe  1 
Adien,  ye  friendi  I  hare  mercy  HeaTen  1 

For  down  ihegoeet** 

The  best  sang^  (strictly  speaking) 
that  even  the  king  of  the  sea-poets 
prodncedy  remains  to  be  noticed.  We 
allude,  of  course,  to  the  '*  True  Eng. 
lish  Sailor,"  which  he  must  have  writ- 
ten in  his  happiest  moment  of  inspi- 
ration. There  cannot  be  two  opinions 
about  this  son^.  It  is  the  truest  por- 
trait  of /A« English — or  British? — sailor 
erer  given  to  the  world  in  verse. 
Everybody  must  recognise  its  ^phic 
fidelity ;  and  we  can  vouch  for  it,  that 
there  are  at  this  moment  thousands  of 
gallant  fellows  serving  their  country  in 
the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  fleets,  to 
whom  Dibdin*s  lines  are  thoroughly 
applicable.  He  must  indeed  be  hy- 
percritical who  will  venture  to  impeach 
thegeneral  truthfulness  of  this  masterly 
description  of  the 

**  ravm  BJiaLiaH  iailob. 
**  Jack  daneei  and  ilngi,  and  li  alwi^  oontent  i 
la  hi*  Towi  to  his  la«  hell  ne'er  fkll  her  t 
Hie  aachor*!  »-trip  when  his  money's  all  •pent- 
Awl  this  ia  the  life  of  a  eaUor.  ^ 

«  Alert  in  his  daty,  he  readily  Sice 

Where  the  winds  the  tired  renel  are  flinging, 
Tbongh  tnak  to  the  tea^godi,  or  tosi'd  to  the  akicf  ( 
Stin  Jack  is  found  working  and  singing. 

**  *.r<cmgside  of  an  enemy,  boldly  and  brare, 

IIe*ll  witli  broadside  on  broadside  regale  l>«r  i 
Tet  he*Il  si^  to  tiie  soul  o*«r  that  enemy's  graTSt 
So  ttob&e's  the  mind  of  a  sailor. 

**Let  cannon;  roar  loud,  bnrst  their  sides  let  the 
bombs. 
Let  the  winds  a  dread  hurricane  rattle, 
The  longh  and  the  pleaaant  he  takes  as  it  comes. 
And  laughs  at  the  storm  and  the  battle. 

**  In  a  foateriog  Fimer  while  Jaek  pats  his  tmst. 
As  Fortnne  comes  smiling  he'll  hail  her  t 
Beslga'd  stiU,  and  manly,  since  what  most  be 


And  this  is  the  mind  of  a  sailor. 
**Tkoa^  eardcss  and  headlong,  if  danger  should 


And  rankM  *UKmgst  the  ftee  list  of  rorers, 
Tct  he'll  melt  into  tears  at  a  tale  of  distress, 
'  )  most  eonstant  of  lorcrs. 


**  TV  rmstfowr  amibioira,  fo  no  pturion  a  t/^ m, 
Nor  unmanly t  nor  mean,  nor  a  railtr^ 
Be' a  gentle  as  mercy  ^  tu/ortUudf  brave  ^ 
And  Meiia  true  En^luh  tailor/' 

Although  Dibdin  is  the  king  of  our 
0ea-poetSy  yet  he  is  not  the  author  of 


the  greatest  naval  (and  tnily  national) 
lyric  in  existence.  Of  course  we  al- 
lude to  Campbell's  "  Mariners  of  Eng- 
land;*' and  only  second  to  that  glo- 
rious effusion  of  genuis  is  the  same 
poet's  '<  Battle  of  the  Baltic."  It  is 
merely  necessary  to  name  them  here, 
for  the^  are  so  universally  known  and 
appreciated  that  criticism  or  eulogy 
would  alike  be  sheer  impertinence. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Charles  Dibdin,  no 
poet  has  produced  anything  like  a 
series  of  sea-songs.  From  the  latter 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  up  to 
the  present  time,  a  considerable  num. 
ber  of  verv  popuUr  sea-songs  have 
been  publishea ;  but  in  hardly  any  in- 
stance have  more  than  one  or  two  of 
these  pieces  been  written  by  the  same 
author.  We  shall  now  briefly  notice 
a  few  of  these  solitary  productions 
that  have  attained  the  greatest  cele- 
brity. '*The  Arethusa"  (by  Prince 
Hoare)  is  one  of  this  class,  and  it  has 
ever  been  especially  popular  in  the 
navy,  owing  partly  to  tne  fame  won  by 
the  gallant  fngate  commemorated,  and 
partly  to  the  dashing,  breezy,  chival. 
ric  style  in  which  it  is  written— a 
style  particularly  calculated  to  please 
men-of.war's-men.  This  is  the  first 
stanza  (one  very  fine  line  of  which  we 
italicise)  :— 

••  Come,  all  ye  Jolly  sailors  bold, 
Whoee  hearts  are  cast  in  konour*t  momld. 
While  Snglish  glory  I  nnfold— 

liuzza  to  the  Aretbnsa  I 
She  It  a  frigate  tight  and  brare 
As  erer  stemm'd  the  daahing  ware  t 

Her  men  are  stanch 

Td  their  faT'rite  launch. 
And  when  the  foe  shall  meet  onr  Ave, 
Sooner  than  strike  we'll  aU  expire^ 

On  board  of  the  Arethoia.** 

Incledon  frequently  sang  "The 
Arethusa,"  in  a  style  that  probably 
aided  not  a  little  to  win  its  popu- 
larity. 

The  "  Old  Commodore"  used  to  be 
immensely  popular,  and  it  certainly  is 
a  very  clever  and  thoroughlv  sailor- 
like song;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is 
intolerably  coarse  in  language,  and  is 
only  fit,  on  that  account,  to  be  sung  in 
a  forecastle,  even  if  there,  now-a-days. 
Another  anonymous  song  (at  least  we 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  copy 
with  the  author's  name)  of  greater 
merit,  and  of  almost  equal  popularity, 
is  that  entitled  "  Harry  Bluff."  It 
may,  however,  be  unknown  to  many 
of  our  readers,  and  we  think  so  highly 
of  its  style  and  sentiment  that  we  shall 
insert  it  without   further   comment. 
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Dibdin  himself  miglit  have  been  proud 
to  have  written — as  a  worthy  compa- 

ganion.song  to  his    *'Trae  English 
ailor"— 

**nABaT  BMTFF. 
Hparv7Bl^l^«lM••b(v.toAlll|ltl•»a•  Aa4  hH 

Bti  dear  natlre  Und,  on  the  ocean  to  roam  \ 
J^lke  a  iapllng  h«  iprnnf,  he  wea  Mr  to  the  vkv* 
AQd  WM  trH0  Brltiih  oah  a«  tha  older  he  grew. 
Though  hfi  body  waa  weak,  and  hte  hendf  they 

were  ioft, 
^Then  iheelgnal  «u  given  he  wvAifl  npalofli 
The  Tfilcrent  all  mid  he*4  o^e  Cit^  lead  the  Tan, 
And  though  rated  a  boy,  he'd  the  eoul  of  a  man, 
And  the  heart  vfft  tr^e  Brlttdi  laitor. 

**  When  hy  manhood  promoted,  and  bnmlpg  for  flune, 
In  peace  or  In  war  Uarvj  BlniT  wee  the  mme  i 
So  tme  to  hie  tore,  and  la  battle  m  buv% 
May  the  myrtle  and  laurel  entwine  o*er  hit  grare. 
In  battle  he  Ifell,  when  by  rlct^ry  crown'd — 
The  Sag  ehol  aw«y  Ml  la  tottera  anmnd  i 
XAe  />«  thomglU  k€'4  itruck,  tpAf  a  k4  eri$4  omC» 
*  Avast  1* 


Am4  he  died  Uk*  a  tru§  Briiith  taUor  I 

One  of  the  most  gifted  of  modem 
English  song.writen»  Barry  ComwaU> 
is  author  of  ''.The  Sea;"  and  a  more 
popular  production  of  its  class  has  not 
b^n  written  daring  the  present  gene- 
ration, Everybody  must  have  read 
ity  or  heard  it  sung.  It  may  be  bold 
to  ianpttgn  the  verdict  of  the  public, 
which  has  been  unequivocally  mani- 
fested  in  favour  of  this  remaikable 
son^}  but,  whilst  we  appreciate  its 
ments,  and  admire  it  as  a  very  fine 
literary  composition,  we  cannot  con- 
Bcientiously  class  it  with  the  best  songs 
of  Dibdin,  or  with  several  sea-songs 
by  various  authors  much  less  popular. 
In  our  opinion  it  is  far  too  arii/ieial 
and  forced  in  sentiment*  Whatever 
enthusiasm  the  author  may  have  fdt 
regarding  the  sea,  his  song  has  no  racy 
salUwatcr  smack;  and  were  you  to 
ask  a  blue*jacket  his  opinion,  he  would 
shifi  his  quid,  and  contemptuously  tell 
jon  that  a  Cookney  must  have  written 
It.  And  there  is  a  Cockney  twang 
about  it.  When  we  eareAilly  con  it 
over,  and  weigh  its  words  and  their 
legitimate  meaning,  we  feel  that,  how- 
ever 8]3irited  it  may  be  in  a  literary 
sense,  it  lacks  the  soul  that  animates 
the  breast  of  the  genuine  sea-poet; 
and  we  fancy  that  the  author  drew  his 
inspiration  from  the  Thames,  or»  at 
most,  from  a  trip  in  a  Margate  hoy, 
or  in  a  steam-boat  to  Boulogne.  The 
very  poorest  of  Dibdin's  songs— how- 
ever carelessly  written  and  paltry  in 
theme — have  a  natural  touch  about 
them,  a  salt-water  flavour,  a  sailor- 
like tone  and  air,  which  Barry 
Coniwall't  celebrated   song  wofully 


lacketh.  The  latter  Is  a  song  which 
no  true  sea-poet  would  have  written, 
and  no  seaman  will  care  to  sin^t  but 
it  is  excellently  adapted  to  gratify  the 
tastes  of  all  fresh- water  sailors,  ama- 
teur river  yachtsmen,  and  ihrvent  ad- 
niirers  of  T.  P.  Cooke.  ^  In  a  word,  it 
is  a  platform  and  drawing-room  song 
— an  abundantly  clever  melodramatic 
efiusion,  which  will  extremely  delight 
those  who  derive  their  notion  of  ^e 
ocean  from  a  voya^  to  the  buoy  at 
the  Nore,  and  their  knowledge  and 
beau-ideal  of  seamen  from  the  |>er« 
formance  of  the  heroes  of  nautical 
dramas  on  the  stage.  We  are  ex- 
pressing  an  honest  opinion,  which  we 
feel  competent  and  qualified  to  pro- 
nounce ;  and,  although  we  dius  broadly 
protest  against  the  indiscriminate  eu- 
logies so  often  lavished  on  **  The  Sea  1 
the  Seal  the  open  Seat'*  we  yet  are 
warm  admirers  of  the  generality  of 
Barry  Cornwall's  noble  Efnglish  sonjjs. 
Nature,  however,  never  intended  him 
for  a  sea-poet.  He  should  not  ven- 
ture lower  down  the  Thames  than 
Gravesend;  or,  at  the  utmost,  he 
must  not  quit  the  soundings  of  the 
Channel,  n  hen  his  lead  ceases  to 
brin^  up  sand  and  shells,  let  him  im- 
mediately put  about,  and  bear  up  for 
the  river  again ;  for,  although  he  as. 
sures  us  that— 

**  If  a  itoim  ihoald  come,  and  awahe  tha  deep, 
What  mamt  f    1 4huU  ridt  amd  tUep'V  >* 

jret  we  don't  believe  him ;  and,  know- 
ing, as  we  do,  that  he  would  be  infal- 
libly sea-sick  even  in  crossbg  the 
Straits  of  Dover,  we  tremble  at  the 
mere  supposition  of  seeing  our  help- 
less  friend  (who  has  spent  '*  full  fifty 
summers  a  rover's  life  '*)  tossed  about 
like  a  shuttlecock  on  the  merciless  and 
remorseless  billows  of  the  North  At. 
lantic  —  an  ocean  that  may  be  said  to 
hold  all  amateur  *'  rovers  *'  in  especial 
scorn,  for  it  has  never  yet  failed  tq 
shake  all  their  amiable,  nonsensical 
enthusiasm  out  of  them  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  after  they  ventured 
to  ride  its  royal  waves  1 

Allan  Cunningham's  **A  Wet  Sheet 
and  a  Flowing  Sea  "  is  well  deserving 
of  its  popularity.  A  nautical  critic 
would,  perhaps,  object  to  some  ex- 
pressions ;  but  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
very  fine,  spirited  song,  and  its  senti. 
ment  is  healthy  and  natural,  and  not 
overstrained  nor  melodramatic.  We 
think  it  fkt  superior  to  Barry  Com. 
wmll't  more  oeleonted  prodnctioiL 
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The  length  of  oar  article  warns  as 
to  conclude  ;  yeU  before  doin^  so,  we 
wonld  fain  notice  a  very  beautiful  and 
a^cting  piece,  entitled  «  The  Sailor. 
Boy's  Grave,"  written  by  Mr.  William 
Hott.  Whether^  it  can  be  strictly 
called  a  sea-song  u  a  question  we  shall 
not  discuss ;  but  sure  are  we  that  it 
**  breathes  the  very  poetry  of  ocean  " 
(to  nse  Herman  Melville's  expression), 
and  it  is  worthy,  both  on  the  score  of 
subject,  sentiment^  and  lanffuaj^e,  to 
be  printed  in  any  (uture  collection  of 
the  choioeet  aad  finest  se»-pieees  ever 
writlen.  Oar  readers  will  i 
fiv  here  pruenting  them  with 

*•*■■  •AXLOa-BOT'S  eEATfl. 


lUb*«  moralnf , 
Wben  hope  with  Its  Iklry-forma  glided  the  ve/* 
And  a  tboniMid  tweet  tIiImm  of  ImrpIimm  dewnliig, 
Wece  aproHUag  tlMlff  ibadMrf  thfooflMmt  the  long 
d«y, 
qalek,  quick  bert  Me  henrt  el  the  hnofxA  tieik^ 


for  hie  ehlldboed'a  Snt  dreea— hU  flnt  lo?*^ 
Wert  the  fiMm-cmled  weTce  of  the  wlde-fpreediag 


With  the  n«  Ahd  the  le^-Uid  ehovti 


I  were  Ue  hopee  md  hie  fOtf'^amuM 
h'di 

Hot  kmg  did  they  gledden  hie  eight  i 
Ver  he  •lekened,  and  quickly   the   Ught   of  lift 

TiU  it  waa*4  Into  4eath*i  gloomy  night. 
They  hurtcd  him  tbea  In  the  shroud  they  had  made 
him, 
*Neath  hie  ehilithood'eflrrt  dmm—hli  Sret  love^ 
Aad  eea-ehcUe  axe  tcattefed  around  where  they  laid 
him, 
WMhtheeua 


**  Ho  flowere  bloom  In  beanty  i  no  itone  t|Ue  hie 
•totyj 

Ho  dirge.  eaT*  the  wind  aad  the  wn^  I 
Ho  tablet  of  fiMne,  and  no  emblem  of  glory, 

Are  feond  near  the  tallor-boy't  grave. 
Tel  hie  head  rcete  fee  peaee  on  hie  ooral-reek  plllefir, 

*Heath  hie  ehlldhoed'e  Snt  dream—hU  flret  love— 

And  the  fan,  and  the  eea-bird,  and  foam-creftcd 

bllhnr, 

AUeparhleiiie 


Knowing  what  we  know  of  the  his- 
tory of  certain  sailor-boys  and  their 
graves,  we  can  hardly  read  the  above 
exquisite  lines  without  shedding  tears* 
Underneath  the  desk  on  which  we  are 
now  writing  there  lies  at  this  moment 
a  letter  relating  the  death  and  burial  of 
a  sailor-boy  — a  letter  written  by  the 
captain  of  the  ship  to  the  boy*s  wi. 
dowed  mother  — >  that  even  a  stranger 
cannot  read  without  deep  emotion. 

One  jMurting  observation  we  must 
not  omit  It  isy  that  very  few  sea- 
■oofSy  or  lyrics^  or  poema,  have  been 


written  by  practical  s^men.  We  only 
know  two  notable  exceptions.  The 
first  is  Falconer,  author  of  "  The  Ship- 
wreck," and  of  several  sea^es,  &c. ; 
and  the  second  Is  Ismael  Fitzadaro, 
who  is  now  almost  forgotten,  and  un- 
known to  the  existing  generation, 
but  who  acquired  a  melancholy  cele- 
brity more  than  thirty  years  ago.  His 
raalnamewasJobnMaokeni  bylnrth 
an  Irishman ;  by  education  a  gentle^ 
man ;  by  nature  a  poet  He  becama 
a  man-o'-war's-man,  and  fought  a* 
such  under  Lord  £x  mouth,  at  the 
bombardment  of  Algiers.  Subse- 
quently, he  wroto  and  published  his 
**  Harp  of  the  Desert/'  which  contains 
a  description  of  the  battle  in  cjuestion 
It  was  generously  ^preciated  m  some 
literary  quarters;  but  whan  Ismael 
Fitaadam  sent  a  copy  of  his  work  and 
a  letter  to  Lord  Exmouth,  the  latter 
declined  to  take  any  notice  of  either. 
Poor  Fitzadam,  in  lbs  bitterness  and 
despair  of  his  heart,  then  addressed 
the  following  very  striking  and  afiect*  • 
ing  remonstrance  to  his  i^miral  i*— 

**  Chief  of  the  Chriettan  hoet  I  item  Ezmoothi  vh0| 
When  Britain*!  thunder,  throned  upon  the  ica, 
Smote  proud  Alglere  to  duet— Che  eiave  eel  ftee-* 
Led'et  up  the  iiery  hurrloane  that  blew, 
Aad  bunt  in  vengeance  on  the  Pavalm  crew,-- 
Champion  of  Faith  f  rtmtmUfrtt  •ughi  1/  m#, 
Who  that  dm^,  'mid  Old  BntUtiWi  chiomhy. 
Did  toil  btn*ath  tk)/  bQuntrt,  tough  and  trut  f 
Then  tried,  in  euch  mad  moment  of  renown, 
1V>  eelxe  the  theme    fend  PbMton  of  the  wave ! 
Well,  though  condemned  to  brook  Obllvlon'e  fkowiif 
Though  never  poet- wreath  my  name  may  wve, 
Vet  qf  AAv  «Aar«,  q<  fMiie,  tmd  vielory*t  ctovm, 
iVe  «fvA<  eMi  reA  ffcg  m4m§inl'g  dutrUgrmM,"* 

This  ill-fated  sailor-poet  is  said  to 
have  been  a  man  of  keen  sensibility 
and  of  a  very  independent  spirit*  The 
neglect,  the  misfortunes,  the  disap- 
pointments, and  the  hope  long  deferred 
(and,  alas  1  never  realised)  experienced 
by  him,  at  length  brolu  m  manly 
heart. 

••And  he  1  what  wee  hie  Ibto-the  Dm! 
He  of  the  Oeeert-Barp,  whoee  eong 
Flowed  freely,  wildly  ••  the  wind 
That  bore  him  aad  hie  harp  along  Y 


**  The  fate  whleh  walto  Um  gifted  c 

To  pine,  each  finer  Impulie  checked  i 
At  length  to  eink  and  die  beneath 
TIm  ehade  nnd  ellenee  of  negleelk** 

Thus  wrote  <'L.  E.  L.**  when  Is^ 
mael  Fitzadam 's  death  added  another 
name  to  the  long  list  of  victims  of 
neglected  genius. 
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CHAPTER  Z* 
A  LOVSLT  LAB  DM  API. 


Whbbe  that  Bingolariy  beautifal  inlet 
of  the  sea,  known  in  the  west  of  Ire- 
land as  tiie  Killeriesy  afler  narrowing 
to  a  mere  strait,  expands  into  a  bay, 
stands  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  Castle  of 
Glencore.  With  the  bold  steep  sides 
of  Ben  Greggan  behind,  and  the  broad 
blue  Atlantic  in  front,  the  proud  keep 
would  seem  to  have  occupied  a  spot 
that  might  have  bid  defiance  to  the 
boldest  assailant.  The  estuary  itself 
here  seems  entirely  landlocked,  and 
resembles  in  the  wild  fantastic  outline 
of  the  mountains  around,  a  Norwegian 
fiord,  rather  than  a  scene  in  our  own 
tamer  landscape.  The  small  village 
of  Leenane,  which  stands  on  the  Gral. 
way  shore,  opposite  to  Glencore,  pre- 
sents the  only  trace  of  habitation  in 
this  wild  and  desolate  district,  for  the 
country  around  is  poor,  and  its  soil 
ofiers  little  to  repay  the  task  of  the  hus- 
bandman. Fishing  is  then  the  chief, 
if  not  the  sole  resource  of  those  who 
pass  their  lives  in  this  solitary  region  ; 
and  thus,  in  every  little  creek  or  inlet 
of  the  shore  may  be  seen  the  stout 
crafl  of  some  hardy  venturer,  and 
nets,  and  tackle,  and  such  like  gear. 
He  drying  on  every  rocky  eminence. 
We  have  said  that  Glencore  was  a  ruin, 
but  still  its  vast  proportions,  yet  trac- 
able  in  massive  fragments  of  masonry, 
displayed  specimens  of  various  eras  of 
architecture,  from  the  rudest  tower  of 
the  twelfth  century  to  the  more  ornate 
style  of  a  later  period ;  while  artificial 
embankments  and  sloped  sides  of  grass 
showed  the  remains  of  what  once  bad 
been  terrace  and  "parterre,"  the  suc- 
cessors, it  might  be  presumed,  of  fosse 
and  parapet.  Many  a  tale  of  cruelty 
and  oppression,  many  a  story  of  suf. 
fering  and  sorrow  clung  to  tnose  old 
walls,  for  they  had  formed  the  home 
of  a  haughty  and  a  cruel  race,  the  last 
descendant  of  which  died  in  the  dose 
of  the  past  century.  The  Castle  of 
Glencore,  with  the  title,  had  now  de- 
scended to  a  distant  relation  of  the 
bouse,  who  had  repaired  and  so  far 
restoi^  the  old  residence  as  to  make 
it  habitable— that  is  to  say,  four  bleak 


and  lofty  cbamben  were  mdely  fur* 
nished,  and  about  as  many  smaller 
ones  fitted  for  servant  accommodation, 
but  no  efibrt  at  embellishment,  not 
even  the  commonest  attempt  at  neat* 
ness  was  bestowed  on  the  grounds  or 
the  garden ;  and  in  this  state  it  remain- 
ed tor  some  five-and-twenty  or  thirty 
years,  when  the  tidings  reached  the 
little  village  of  Leenane  that  his  lord- 
ship was  about  to  return  to  Glencore, 
and  fix  his  residence  there. 

Such  an  event  was  of  no  small  mo- 
ment in  such  a  locality,  and  many 
were  the  speculations  as  to  what  might 
be  the  consequence  of  his  coming. 
Little,  or  indeed  nothing,  was  known 
of  Lord  Glencore ;  his  only  visit  to  the 
neighbourhood  had  occurred  many 
years  before,  and  lasted  but  for  a  day. 
He  had  arrived  suddenly,  and,  taking 
a  boat  at  the  ferry,  as  it  was  calle<C 
crossed  over  to  the  castle,  whence  he 
returned  at  nightfall,  to  depart  as  hur- 
riedly as  he  came. 

Of  those  who  had  seen  him  in  this 
brief  visit  the  accounts  were  vaeue  and 
most  contradictory.  Some  cafied  him 
handsome  and  well-built;  others  said 
he  was  a  dark-looking,  downcast  man, 
with  a  sickly  and  forbidding  aspect. 
None,  however,  could  record  one  sin- 
gle word  he  had  spoken,  nor  could 
even  gossips  pretend  to  say  that  he 
gave  utterance  to  any  optnion  abont 
uie  place  or  the  people.  The  mode  in 
which  the  estate  was  managed  gave  as 
little  insight  into  the  character  of  the 
proprietor.  If  no  severity  was  dis* 
played  to  the  few  tenants  on  the  pro- 
perty, there  was  no  encouragement 
given  to  their  efibrts  at  improvement ; 
a  kind  of  cold  neglect  was  the  only 
feature  discernible,  and  many  went  so 
far  as  to  say,  that  if  any  cared  to  for- 
get the  payment  of  his  rent  the  chances 
were  it  might  never  be  demanded  of 
him ;  the  great  security  asainst  such  a 
venture,  however,  lay  m  uie  fact,  that 
the  land  was  held  at  a  mere  nominal 
rental,  and  few  would  have  risked  his 
tenure  by  such  an  experiment. 

It  was  little  to  be  wondered  at  that 
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L<nd  Glenoore  was  not  better  known . 
in  that  secluded  spot,  since  even  in 
England  his  name  was  scarcely  heard 
of.  His  fortune  was  very  limited,  and 
he  had  no  political  influence  whateyer^ 
not  possessing  a  seat  in  the  upper 
house ;  so  that,  as  he  spent  his  life 
abroad,  he  was  almost  totally  forgotten 
in  his  own  country. 

All  that  Debrett  could  tell  of  him  was 
comprised  in  a  few  lines,  recording 
amply  that  he  was  sixth  Viscount 
Gl^core  and  Loughdooner ;  bom  in 
the  month  of  February,  1802,  and 
married  in  August,  1824,  to  Clarissa 
Isabella,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Guy 
Clifford,  of  Wytchley,  Baronet;  by 
whom  he  had  issue,  Charles  Conyng. 
ham  Massey,  bom  6th  June,  1828. 
There  closed  the  notice. 

Strange  and  quaint  things  are  these, 
sliort  biographies,  with  little  beyond 
the  barren  fact  that  "he  had  lived" 
and  *'  he  had  died ;"  and  yet  with  all 
the  changes  of  this  work-a-day  world, 
with  its  din,  and  turmoil,  and  gold- 
seeking,  and  ''progress,'*  men  cannot 
divest  themselves  of  reverence  for 
birth  and  blood,  and  the  veneration 
for  high  descent  remains  an  instinct  of 
hamanity.  Sneer,  as  men  will,  at 
<«heaven.bom  legislators,*'  laugh  as 
you  may  at  the  "  tenth  transmitter  of 
a  foolish  face,"  there  is  something  emi. 
nently  impressive  in  the  fact  of  a  posi- 
tion acquored  by  deeds  that  date  oack 
to  centuries,  and  preserved  inviolate 
to  the  successor  of  nim  who  fought  at 
'ooourt  or  at  Cressy.  If  ever  this 
gion  shall  be  impaired,  the  fault  be 
on  dose  who  have  derogated  from  their 
great  prerogative,  and  forgotten  to 
make  illustrious  by  example  what  they 
have  inherited  illustrious  by  descent. 

When  the  news  first  reached  the 
neighbourhood  that  a  lord  was  about 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  Castle, 
tbemoet  extravagant  expectations  were 
conceived  of  the  benefits  to  arise  from 
such  a  source.  The  very  humblest  aL 
ready  speculated  on  the  advantages 
his  weiuth  was  to  diffuse,  and  the 
thousand  little  channels  into  which 
his  afiiuence  would  be  directed.  The 
ancient  traditions  of  the  place  spoke  of 
a  time  of  boundless  profusion,  when 
troops  of  mounted  followers  used  to 
accompany  the  old  barons,  and  when 
the  lough  itself  used  to  be  covered 
with  boats,  with  the  armorial  bearing 
of  Glenoore  floating  proudly  from  their 
There  were  old  men  then 


living  who  remembered  as  many  as 
two  hundred  labourers  being  daily  em- 
ployed on  the  grounds  and  gardens  of 
the  castle;  and  the  most  fabulous 
stories  were  told  of  fortunes  accumulat- 
ed by  those  who  were  lucky  enough  to 
have  saved  the  rich  earnings  of  that 
golden  period. 

Coloured  as  such  speculations  were 
with  all  the  imaginative  warmth  of  the 
west,  it  was  a  terrible  shock  to  such 
sanguine  fancies,  when  they  beheld  a 
middle-aged,  sad.looking  man  arrive 
in  a  simple  post-chaise,  accompanied 
by  his  son,  a  child  of  six  or  seven 
years  of  a^,  and  a  single  servant  —  a 
grim-looking  old  dragoon  corporal,  who 
neither  invited  intimacy  nor  rewarded 
it.  It  was  not,  indeed,  for  a  lon^  time 
that  they  could  believe  that  this  was 
•'  my  lord,"  and  that  this  solitary  at- 
tendant was  the  whole  of  that  great 
retinue  they  had  so  long  been  expect- 
ing ;  nor,  indeed,  could  any  evidence 
less  strong  than  Mrs.  Mulcany's,  of  the 
Post-office,  completely  satisfy  them  on 
the  subject.  The  address  of  certain  let- 
ters and  newspapers  to  the  Lord  Yis- 
count  Glenoore  was,  however,  a  testi- 
mony beyond  dispute ;  so  that  nothing 
remained  but  to  revenge  themselves 
on  the  unconscious  author  of  their  self- 
deception  for  the  disappointment  he 
gave  them.  This,  it  is  true,  required 
some  ingenuity,  for  they  scarcely  ever 
saw  him,  nor  could  they  ascertain  a 
single  fact  of  his  habits  or  mode  of 
life. 

He  never  crossed  the  lough,  as  the 
inlet  of  the  sea,  about  three  miles  in 
width,  was  called.  He  as  rigidly  ex- 
cluded the  peasantry  from  the  grounds 
of  the  Castle  ;  and,  save  an  old  fisher- 
man, who  carried  his  letter-bag  to  and 
fro,  and  a  few  labourers  in  the  spring 
and  autumn,  none  ever  invaded  the 
forbidden  precincts. 

Of  course,  such  privacy  paid  its  ac- 
customed penalty ;  and  many  an  ex- 
planation, of  a  Idnd  little  flattering, 
was  circulated  to  account  for  so  un- 
genial  an  existence.  Some  alleged 
that  he  had  committed  some  heavy 
crime  against  the  State,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  pass  his  life  there,  on  the 
condition  of  perpetual  imprbonment ; 
others,  that  his  wife  had  deserted  him, 
and  that  in  his  forlorn  condition  he  had 
sought  out  a  spot  to  live  and  die  in, 
unnoticed  and  unknown ;  a  few  ascribed 
his  solitude  to  debt^  while  others  were 
divided  in  opinion  between  charges  of 
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raisantliropf  and  ayariee — to  either  of 
which  accuiiationa  hb  lonely  and  eimple 
life  fully  exposed  him.  ' 

In  time»  however^  people  grew  tired 
of  repeating  atories  to  which  no  new 
evidence  added  any  features  of  inte- 
rest. They  lost  the  zest  ibr  a  scandal 
which  ceased  to  astonish,  and  "  my 
lord"  was  as  much  foi^otten,  and  his 
existence  as  unspoken  of.  as  though 
the  old  towers  had  once  again  become 
the  home  of  the  owl  and  the  jackdaw. 

It  was  now  about  eight  ^ean  since 
«'  the  lord"  had  taken  up  his  abode  at 
the  Castle,  when  one  eyening,  a  raw 
and  gusty  nicht  of  December,  the  little 
skiff  of  the  fisherman  was  seen  standing 
in  for  shore — a  sight  somewhat  uncom- 
mon, since  she  always  crossed  the  loch 
in  time  for  the  morning's  mail, 

**  There's  another  man  aboard,  too," 
said  a  by-stander  from  the  little  group 
that  wat-ched  the  boat,  as  she  neared 
the   harbour ;    *'  1   tliink   it's   Mr. 


icou're  right  enough,  Sam—. it's 
the  corporal ;  I  know  his  cap,  and  the 
short  tail  of  hair  he  wears  under  it. 
What  can  bring  him  at  this  time  o* 
night?" 

*'  He's  going  to  bespeak  a  quarter 
of  Tim  malejr's  beef,  maybe,''  said 
one,  with  a  gnn  of  malicious  drollery. 

"  Mayhap  it's  askin'  us  all  to  spend 
the  Christmas  he'd  be,"  said  anotner. 

"Whisht I  or  he'll  hear  you,"  mut- 
tered a  third ;  and  at  the  same  instant 
the  sail  came  clattering  down,  and  the 
boat  glided  swiftly  past,  and  entered 
a  little  natural  creek  close  beneath 
where  they  stood. 

"  Who  has  got  a  horse  and  a  jaunt, 
ing-car?"  cried  the  Corporal,  as  he 
jumped  on  shore.  "I  want  one  for 
Clifden  directly." 

•<It*s  fifteen  miles -.divil  a  less," 
cried  one. 

**  Fifteen  t  no,  but  eighteen  1  Kiely's 
bridge  is  bruck  down,  and  you'll  haye 
to  go  by  Gortnamuck." 

«« Well,  and  if  he  has,  can't  be  take 
the  cut?" 

«  He  can't.  »• 

"  Why  not  ?  Didn't  I  go  that  way 
last  week  ?" 

••  Well,  and  if  yon  did,  didnt  yon 
lame  your  baste  ?" 

"  "Twasn't  the  cut  did  it." 

"  It  was-.sure  I  know  better— BiOy 
Moore  tould  me." 

"BiHy-saliarr 

Such  and  such  like  comments  and 


contradictions  were  very  rapidly  ez* 
changed,  and  already  the  debate  was 
waxing  ^arm,  when  Mr.  Craggs'  an- 
thoritatiye  yoice  interposed  witlu* 

«' Billy  Moore  be  blowedl  I  want 
to  know  if  I  can  haye  a  ear  and 
horse?" 

«'To  be  snrat  why  not  7-*-.  who 
sa^  you  can't  ?"  chimed  in  a  eborufl. 

"  if  yoa  go  to  Clifden  under  five 
hours,  my  name  isn't  Terry  Lynch," 
sud  an  old  man  in  rabbitskin  breeches. 
"  1*11  engage,  if  Bamy  will  giye  me 
the  blind  mare,  to  driye  him  Aeie 
under  four." 

« Bother  1"  said  the  rabbitskin,  in 
a  tone  of  contempt 

"  But  Where's  the  horse  ?"  cried  the 
coiporah 

««Ay,  that's  it."  said  another, 
•'Where's  the  horse?" 

**  Is  there  none  to  be  found  in  the 
yillace?*'  asked  Crages,  eageriy. 

'*I>iyil  a  horse  barrin'  an  ass. 
Bamy's  mare  has  the  staggers  the  kst 
fortnight,  and  Mrs.  Kyle's  pony  broke 
his  two  knees  on  Tuesday,  carrying 
sea-weed  up  the  rodcs." 

*•  But  I  must  go  to  Clifden }  I  musi 
be  there  to-night,"  said  Craggs. 

"  It's  on  foot,  then,  you'll  have  to  do 
it,"  said  the  rabbitskin. 

''Lord  61eacore*s  dangerously  ill, 
and  needs  a  doctor,"  said  the  Corporal, 
bursting  out  with  a  piece  of  most  nn. 
common  communieatiyeoess.  "  Is  them 
none  of  you  will  give  his  horse  for 
such  an  errand  ?" 

"'Arrah,  musba!— it's  a  pity  I"  and 
sucb.like  expressions  of  passionate  ,im» 
port,  were  muttered  on  all  sides;  but 
no  more  actiye  moyement  seemed  to 
flow  from  the  oondolence,  while  in  a 
lower  tone  were  added  sudi  expres* 
sions  as,  *'Sorra  mend  him -^  if  he 
wasn't  a  naygar,  wouldn't  he  haye  a 
horse  of  his  own  ?  It's  a  droll  lord  ho 
is,  to  be  begging  the  loan  of  a  baste  1" 
Something  like  a  maledietion  aroso 
to  the  Corporal's  lips ;  but  restraining 
it,  and  with  a  voice  thick  firom  passionp 
he  said.. 

"  I'm  ready  to  pay  you— to  pay  you 
ten  times  oyer  the  worth  of  your-— ." 
"  You  needn't  curse  the  horse,  any- 
how," inteiposed  Rabbitskin,  whille» 
with  a  significant  glance  at  his  frienda 
around  him,  he  slyly  intimated  that  it 
would  be  as  well  to  adjourn  the  debate 
—a  motion  as  quickly  obeyed  as  it  waa 
mooted ;  for  in  less  than  iye  minutes 
Oraggs  waa  staadisg  beeide  tho  qnay^ 
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wilh  ao  other  compaaion  than  a  blind 
beg^arwoman,  who^  perfectly  regard- 
lets  of  his  distress,  oontinwMl  energetU 
call  J  to  draw  attention  to  her  own. 

*^A  little  fippenny  bit,  my  lord-. 
tiM  laste  trifle  yoar  honour's  glory  has 
in  the  comer  of  your  pocket,  that 
you'll  never  miss,  but  that'll  sweeten 
oold  Molly's  tay  to.night?  There, 
aottshla,  have  pity  on  the  dark,  and 
that  you  may  see  glory.*' 
-  But  Oraggs  did  not  wait  lor  the  re- 
mainder,  but,  deep  in  his  own  thoughts, 
sauntered  down  towards  the  village. 
Already  had  the  others  retreated  within 
their  homes ;  and  now  ail  was  dark  and 
cheerless  along  the  little  straggling 
street. 

**  And  this  is  a  Christian  country  1-^ 
this  a  land  that  people  tell  you  abounds 
in  kindness  and  goou.natur^  1*'  said  he, 
in  an  accent  of  sarcastic  bitterness. 

«*And  wholl  say  the  reverse?"  an- 
swered a  voice  from  behind ;  and  turn- 
ing,  he  beheld  the  littie  hunch-backed 
fimow  who  carried  the  mail  on  foot 
from  Oughterard,  a  distance  of  six. 
teen  miles,  over  a  mountain,  and  who 
was  popularly  known  as  «<  Billy  the 
Bajr,"  from  the  little  leather  sack, 
whidli  seemed  to  form  part  of  his  at- 
tire. ''Who*ll  stand  up  and  tell  me 
it's  not  a  fine  country  in  every  sinse-^ 
for  natural  beauties,  for  antiquities,  fbr 
elegant  men  and  lovely  females,  forqnar. 
ries  of  marble  and  mines  of  gould  ?*' 

Graggs  looked  contemptuously  at 
the  figure  who  thus  deoJaimed  of  Ire- 
land's  wealth  and  grandeur,  and,  in  a 
sneering  tone,  said — 

«*And  with  such  riches  on  every 
side,  whjp  do  yon  go  bare-foot  — .  why 
are  you  in  rags,  my  old  fellow  ?" 

'*  Isn't  thero  poor  everywhere  ?  If 
the  world  was  all  gould  and  silver, 
what  would  be  the  precious  metals.— 
ten  me  that  ?  Is  it  because  there's  a 
little  cripple  like  mvself  here,  that 
them  mountains  yonder  isn't  of  cop- 
per, and  iron,  and  cobalt?  Gome  over 
with  me  after  I  lave  the  bags  at  the 
office,  and  I'll  show  you  bits  of  every 
one  I  speak  of." 

'^I'd  rather  you*d  show  me  a  doo- 
tor,  my  worthy  fellow,"  sud  Graggs, 
sighing. 

"  I'm  the  nearest  thing  to  that  same 
going,"  replied  Billy.  *' I  can  breathe 
a  vein  against  any  man  in  the  barony. 
I  cant  say,  that  for  an  articular  con- 
gestion  of  the  SBortic  valves,  or  for  a 
sero-pnlmonio  diathesis— d'ye  mind  ?— 
that  there  isnt  as  good  as  me)  but  for 


the  ould  school  of  physio,  the  humoral 
diagnostic,  who  can  beat  me  ?" 

"  Will  you  come  with  me  across  the 
lough,  and  see  my  lord,  then?*'  said 
Graggs,  who  was  glad  even  of  such  aid 
in  his  emergency. 

*'And  why  not,  when  I  lave  the 
bags?"  said  Billy,  touching  the  leather 
sack  as  he  spoke. 

If  the  Gorporal  was  not  without  his 
misgivings  as  to  the  skill  aiid  compe- 
tence of  his  companion,  there  was 
something  in  the  fluent  volubility  of 
the  little  fellow  that  overawed  and  im- 
pressed  him,  while  his  words  were 
uttered  in  a  rich  mellow  voice,  that 
gave  them  a  sort  of  solemn  persuasive- 


"Were  you  always  on  the  road?" 
asked  the  Gorporal,  curious  to  learn 
some  particulars  of  his  historv. 

•*  No  sir ;  I  was  twenty  things  be- 
fbre  I  took  to  the  bags.  X  was  a  poor 
scholar  for  four  years ;  I  kept  school 
in  Erris ;  I  was '  on  *  the  ferry  m  Dublin 
with  my  fiddle  for  eighteen  months; 
and  I  was  a  bear  in  Liveipool  for  part 
of  a  winter." 

*'  A  bear  r*  exchumed  Graggs. 

'*  Yes,  sir.  It  was  an  Italian — one  Pi- 
pe Ghiassi  by  name— that  lost  his  beast 
at  Manchester,  and  persuaded  me,  as  I 
was  about  the  same  stature,  to  don  the 
sable,  and  perform  in  his  place.  Afler 
that  I  took  to  writin'  for  the  papers — 
The  Skibberemt  Celt — and  supported 
myself  very  well  till  it  broke.  But 
here  we  are  at  the  office,  so  I'll  step  in, 
and  get  my  fiddle,  too,  if  you've  no 
objection." 

The  Gornoral's  meditations  scarcely 
were  of  a  Idnd  to  reassure  him,  as  he 
thought  over  the  versatile  character  of 
his  new  friend;  but  the  case  ofi'ered 
no  alternative— it  was  Billy  or  nothing 
— ^noe  to  reach  Glifden  on  fbot  would 
be  the  labour  of  many  hours,  and  in 
the  interval  his  master  should  be  left 
utterly  alone.  While  he  was  thus 
xnusing,  Billy  reappeared,  with  a  vio- 
lin under  one  arm,  and  a  much-worn 
quarto  under  the  other. 

«•  This,"  said  he,  touching  the  vo- 
lume,  is  the  '  Whole  Art  and  Mystery 
of  Physic,'  by  one  Falrecein,  of  Aqua, 
pendante ;  and  if  we  don't  find  a  cure 
for  the  case  down  here,  take  my  word 
for  it,  it's  among  the  morba  ignota,  as 
Paracelsas  says." 

"  Well,  come  along,"  said  Graggs, 
impatiently ;  and  set  off  at  a  speed  that, 
notwithstanding  Billy's  habits  of  foot, 
tiftvely  kept  hui  at  a  sharp  trot.    A 
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few  minutes  more  saw  them,  with 
canvfui  spread,  skimming  across  the 
lough,  towards  Glencore. 

"  Glencore  —  Glencore  1"  muttered 
Billj  once  or  twice  to  himself,  as  the 
swifx  boat  bounded  through  the  hissing 
surf.  *'  Did  you  ever  hear  Lady  Lucy's 
Lament  ?'*  And  he  struck  a  few  chords 
with  his  fingers  as  he  spoke— 

"  I  care  not  for  yon  trelfioed  Tine ; 

I  love  the  dark  woods  on  the  shore, 
Kor  all  the  towers  along  the  Rhine 

Are  dear  to  me  as  old  Gleooore. 
The  rugged  cliff,  Ben-Oeggan  high, 

Be-echotng  the  Atlantic  roar, 
And  miDgling  with  the  seagnirs  cry 

My  wdoome  back  to  old  Glencore.** 

••  And  then  there's  a  chorus." 

"That's  a  signal  to  us  to  make 
haste/'  said  the  Corporal,  pointing  to  a 
bright  flame,  which  suddenly  shot  up 
on  the  shore  of  the  lough.  "  Put  out 
an  oar  to  leeward  there,  and  keep  her 
up  to  the  wind." 

And  Billy,  perceiving  his  minstrelsy 
unattended  to,  consoled  himself  by 
humming  over,  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment, the  remainder  of  his  ballad. 

The  wind  freshened  as  the  night 
grew  darker,  and  heavy  seas  repeatedly 
broke  on  the  bow,  and  swept  over  the 
boat  in  sprayey  showers. 

''  It's  that  confounded  song  of  yours 
has  got  the  wind  up,*'  said  Craggs, 
angrSy;  «' stand  by  that  sheet,  and 
stop  your  croning  1 " 

"  That's  an  error  vulgaris,  attribut- 
in'  to  music  marine  disasters,"  said 
Billy,  calmly ;  "  it  arose  out  of  a  mis- 
take about  one  Orpheus." 

«  Slack  oflf  there  1"  cried  Craggs,  as 
a  squall  struck  the  boat,  and  laid  her 
almost  over. 

Billy,  however,  had  obeyed  the  man- 
date promptly,  and  she  soon  righted, 
and  held  on  her  course. 

"  I  wish  they'd  show  the  light  again 
on  shore,"  muttered  the  Corporal; 
"the  night  is  black  as  pitch." 

"Keep  the  top  of  the  mountain  a 
little  to  windward,  and  you're  all 
right,"  said  Billy.  "  I  know  the  lough 
well ;  I  used  to  come  here  all  hours, 
day  and  night,  once,  spearing  salmon.'* 


"  And  smugglmg,  too  I"  added 
Crages." 

"  X  es,  sir ;  ^  brandy,  and  tay,  and 
pigtail,  for  Mister  Sheares,  in  Ough- 
terard." 

"What  became  of  him?"  asked 
Craggs. 

"He  made  a  fortune  and  died,  and 
his  son  married  a  lady !" 

"Here  comes  another;  throw  her 
head  up  in  the  wind,"  cried  Cragss. 

This  time  the  order  came  too  uite  ; 
for  the  squall  struck  her  with  the  sud- 
denness of  a  shot,  and  she  canted  over 
till  her  keel  lay  out  of  water,  and, 
when  she  righted,  it  was  with  the 
white  surf  boiling  over  her* 

^' She's  a  good  boat,  then,  to  stand 
that,"  said  Billy,  as  he  struck  a  light 
for  his  pipe,  with  all  the  coolness  of 
one  perfectly  at  his  ease ;  and  Craggs, 
from  that  very  moment  conceived  a 
favourable  opinion  of  the  little  hunch- 
back. 

"Now  we're  in  the  smooth  water. 
Corporal,"  cried  Billy ;  "  let  her  go  a 
little  free." 

And,  obedient  to  the  advice,  he  ran 
the  boat  swiftly  along  till  she  entered 
a  small  creek,  so  sheltered  by  the  hi^h 
lands  that  the  water  within  was  stdl 
as  a  mountain  lake. 

"You  never  made  the  passage  on  a 
worse  night,  I'll  be  bound, '  said 
Craggs,  as  he  sprang  on  shore. 

"Indeed  and  I  did,  then,"  replied 
Billy.  "  I  remember  it  was  two  days 
before  Christmas  we  were  blown  out 
to  say  in  a  small  boat,  not  more  than 
the  half  of  this,  and  we  only  made  the 
west  side  of  Arran  Island  afler  thirty, 
six  hours'  beating  and  tacking.  I 
wrote  an  account  of  it  for  The  Tyrawly 
Regenerator,  commencing  with — 

"  'The  elemental  conflict  that  with 
tremendious  violence  raged,  ravaged, 
and  ruined  the  adamantine  founda- 
tions of  our  western  coast,  on  Tues- 
day, the  28rd  of  December—-'^" 

"Come  along,  come  along,"  said 
Craggs;  '* we've  something  else  to 
think  of." 

And  with  this  admonition,  very 
curtly  bestowed,  he  stenped  out  briskly 
on  the  path  towards  Glencore. 


CHAPTEB  u. 

OLBHOOaa  CASTLB. 


When  the  Corporal,  followed  by  Billy, 

ntered  the  gloom v  hall  of  the  castle, 

'  found  two  or  three  country  people 


conversing  in  a  low  but  eaeer  voice 
together,  who  speedily  turned  towards 
them,  to  leom  u  the  doctor  had  oome. 
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"  Here's  all  I  conld  get  in  the  way 
of  a  doctor,"  said  Graggs,  pashing 
Billy  towards  them  as  he  spoke. 

'Taizy  and  ye  might  have  got 
worse/'  muttered  a  very  old  man; 
"  BiUy Traynor  has  the  « lucky  hand.' " 

"How  IS  my  lord,  now,  Nelly?" 
asked  the  Corporal  of  a  woman  who, 
with  bare  feet,  and  dressed  in  the 
humblest  fashion  of  the  peasantry, 
now«)peared. 

'*  He's  ^tting  weaker  and  weaker, 
sir ;  I  bebeve  he's  sinkins.  I'm  dad 
it's  Billy  is  come;  I'd  raUier  see  nim 
than  all  the  doctors  in  the  country. 

«« Follow  me,"  said  Crasgs,  giving 
a  signal  to  step  lightly.  A^d  he  led 
the  way  up  a  narrow  stone  stair,  with 
a  wall  on  either  hand.  Traversing  a 
long,  low  corridor,  they  reached  a  door, 
at  which  having  waitea  for  a  second  or 
two  to  listen,  Craggs  turned  the  handle 
and  entered.  The  room  was  very  large 
and  lofly,  and,  seen  in  the  dim  hght  of 
a  small  lamp  upon  the  hearthstone, 
seemed  even  more  spacious  than  it  was. 
The  oaken  floor  was  uncarpeted,  and 
a  very  few  articles  of  furniture  occu- 
pied the  walls.  In  one  comer  stood 
a  large  bed,  the  heavy  curtains  of 
which  had  been  gathered  up  on  the 
roof,  the  better  to  admit  ab  to  the  sick 
man. 

As  Billy  drew  nigh  with  cautious  steps 
he  perceived  that,  although  worn  and 
wasted  by  long  illness,  the  patient  was 
still  a  man  in  the  very  prime  of  life. 
His  dark  hair  and  beard,  which  he  wore 
long,  were  ontinged  with  grey,  and  his 
forehead  showed  no  touch  of  age.  His 
dark  eyes  were  wide  open,  and  his 
lips  slightly  parted,  his  wnole  features 
exhibiting  an  expression  of  energetic 
action,  even  to  wndness.  Still  he  was 
sleeping;  and,  as  Craggs  whispered, 
he  seldom  slept  otherwise,  even  when 
in  healUi.  With  all  the  quietness  of  a 
trained  practitioner,  Billy  took  down 
the  watch  that  was  pinned  to  the  cur- 
tain and  proceeded  to  count  the  pulse. 

**  A  hundred  and  thirty-eight,'*  mut- 
tered he,  as  he  finished;  and  then 
gently  displacing  the  bedclothes,  laid 
nis  hand  upon  the  heart. 

With  a  long-drawn  si^h,  like  that  of 
utter  weariness,  the  sick  man  moved 
his  bead  round  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
him. 

««The  doctor  I"  said  he,  in  a  deep- 
toned  but  feeble  voice.  **  Leave  me, 
Craggs— leave  me  alone  with  him." 

And  the  Corporal  slowly  retired. 


turning  as  he  went  to  look  back  towards 
the  bed,  and  evidently  going  with  re- 
luctance. 

"Is  it  fever?"  asked  the  sick  man, 
in  a  faint  but  unfaltering  accent. 

"  It's  a  kind  of  cerebral  congestion 
— a  matter  of  them  membranes  that's 
over  the  brain,  with,  of  course,  febrilis 
generalis." 

The  accentuation  of  these  words, 
marked  as  it  was  by  the  strongest  pro- 
vincialism of  the  peasant,  attracted  the 
sick  num's  attention,  and  he  bent  upon 
him  a  look  at  once  searching  andsevere. 

**What  are  you -..who  are  you?" 
cried  he,  anc  " 


''What  lam  isn't  so  aisyto  say; 
but  who  I  am  is  clean  beyond  me." 

"Are  you  a  doctor?"  asked  the 
sick  man,  fiercely. 

"  I'm  afeared  I'm  not,  in  the  sense 
of  Agradum  universaialis — a  diplomia ; 
but  sure  maybe  Paracelsus  himself  pst 
took  to  it,  like  me,  having  a  vocation, 
as  one  might  say." 

"Ring  that  bell,"  said  the  other, 
peremptorily. 

And  Billy  obeyed  without  speaking. 

**  Whatdo  you  mean  by  this  Craggs  ?" 
said  the  Viscount,  trembling  with  pas- 
sion ?  *'  Who  have  you  brought  me  ? 
What  beggar  have  you  picked  off  the 
highway  ?  Or  is  he  the  travelling  fool 
of  the  district  ?" 

But  the  anger  that  supplied  strength 
hitherto  now  failed  to  impart  energy, 
and  he  sunk  back,  wasted  and  exhaust- 
ed.  The  Corporal  bent  over  him,  and 
spoke  something  in  a  low  whisper,  but 
whether  the  words  were  heard  or  not, 
the  sick  man  now  lay  still,  breathing 
heavily. 

"Can  you  do  nothing  for  him?" 
asked  Craggs,  peevishly  —  "Nothing 
but  anger  him  ?" 

"To  be  sure  I  can  if  you  let  me," 
said  Billy,  producing  a  very  ancient 
lancet-case  of  box-wood  tipped  with 
ivory.  "  I'll  just  take  a  dash  of  blood 
from  the  temporiul  artery,  to  releave 
the  cerebrum,  and  then  we'll  put  cowld 
on  his  head,  and  keep  him  quiet." 

And  with  a  promptitude  that  showed 
at  least  self-confidence,  he  proceeded 
to  accomplish  the  operation,  every  step 
of  which  he  eficcted  skilfully  and  welL 

"There  now,"  said  he,  feeling  the 
pulse,  as  the  blood  continued  to  flow 
freely.  The  circulation  is  relieved 
already ;  it's  the  same  as  opening  a 
sluice  in  a  mill*dam.  He's  better 
already." 
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''He  looks  easier/*  said  Craggs* 

**  Ay,  and  he  feels  it,*'  contintied 
Billy.  "Just  notice  the  respiratory 
4>rgan8,  and  see  how  easy  the  inter- 
costials  is  doinar  their  work  now.  Bring 
me  a  bowl  of  dean  water^  some  vine- 
gar«  and  any  ould  rags  you  have." 

Craggs  obeyed,  but  not  without  a 
sneer  at  the  direction. 

<'A11  over  the  head/'  said  Billy; 
"all  over  it— .back  and  front -^ and 
with  the  blessing  of  the  Virffin,  I'U 
have  that  hair  off  of  him  if  he  isn't 
eooler  towards  evening." 
*  So  saying  he  oovered  the  sick  man 
with  the  wetted  cloths,  and  bathed  his 
hands  in  the  cooling  fluid. 

*'  Now  to  exclude  the  light  and  save 
the  brain  from  stimulation  and  excita- 
tion,"  said  Billy,  with  a  pompous 
enunciation  of  the  last  syllables  i  "  and 
then  qniei-^^reat — peace  1" 

And  with  this  direction,  imparted 
with  a  caution  to  enforce  its  benefit,  he 
moved  stealthily  towards  the  door  and 
passed  out." 

"What  do  you  think  of  him?" 
asked  the  Corporal,  eagerly. 

"He'll  do  — he'U  do,"  said  Billy. 
"  He's  a  sanguineous  temperament,  and 
hell  bear  the  lancet,  it's  Just  like 
weatherin'  a  point  at  say.  If  you  have 
a  craft  that  will  carry  oanvas,  there's 
always  a  chance  for  you." 

"He  perceived  that  you  were  not 
a  dootor,"  said  Craggs^  when  they 
reached  the  corridor. 

"  Did  he  faix  ?"  cried  Billy,  half  In. 
dignantly.  "  He  might  have  perceived 
that  I  didn't  come  in  a  coach ;  that  I 
hadn't  my  hair  powdered,  nor  gold 
knee-buckles  in  my  smallclothes  ;  but, 
for  all  that,  it  would  be  going  too  far 
to  say,  that  I  Wasn't  a  doctor.  'Tis 
the  same  with  physic  and  poetry  — 
^ou  Uke  to  it,  or  you  don't  take  to 
It !  There's  chaps,  ayi  and  far  fh>m 
stupid  ones  dther,  that  couldn't  com- 
pose you  ten  hexameters,  if  ye'd  put 
them  on  a  hot  griddle  for  it }  and  there's 
others  that  would  talk  rhyme  rather 
than  rayson  t  And  so  with  the  an  me- 
i/uatifWar.^  everybody  hasn't  an  eye  for 
a  hectic,  or  an  ear  for  a  cough  —  noa 
coniigii  cuiqw  adire  Corinthmim, 
'Tisn't  ererj  one  can  toss  pancakes,  as 
Horace  says. 

**  Hush— be  still  ("  muttered Cragfffl» 
"  here's  the  young  muter  i"  and  ashe 
spoke,  a  youth  of  about  fifleeui  well- 
l^own  and  handsome,  but  poorly>  even 
meanly  clad,  approached  tnem. 


"  Have  yoa  seen  my  &ther?  What 
do  you  thmk  of  him  ?"  asked  he  ea- 
gerly. 

*'  'Tis  a  critical  state  he's  in,  your 
honour,"  said  Billy,  bowing ;  "  buT  I 
think  he'll  come  Tonnd  ^^  depkUioH, 
depkUioTtf  ehplcUunu.-Jtetio,  actio,  actio ; 
relieve  the  gorged  vesseli,  and  don't 
drown  the  ftrand  hydraulie  machin*^ 
the  heart — there^s  my  sentiments." 

Turning  from  the  speaker,  with  a 
look  of  angry  impatience^  the  boy 
whispered  some  wonls  in  the  Corporal's 
ear. 

"What  could  I  dO|  bir?"  was  the 
answer  I  "it  was  this  fellow  Or  no- 
thing." 

"And  better,  a  thousand  times  better, 
nothing,"  said  the  boy,  '*  than  trust  his 
life  to  the  coarse  ignorance  of  this 
wretched  quack."  And  in  his  passion  , 
the  words  were  uttered  loud  enough  for 
Billy  to  overhear  them« 

"  Don't  be  hasiy,  your  honour,"  said 
Billy,  submissively,  "  and  don't  be  un« 
just.  The  realms  of  disaxe  is  like  an 
unknown  tract  of  country,  or  a  country 
that's  only  known  a  little— just  round 
the  coast,  as  it  might  be ;  onoe  ye'r 
beyond  that,  one  man  is  as  good  a 
^Uide  as  another,  cmterit  paribm^  that 
IS,  with  *  equal  lights.' " 

"  What  have  you  done  ?  Have  you 
given  him  anything  ?"  broke  in  the  boy, 
hurriedly. 

"  I  took  a  bleeding  iVonl  him,  little 
short  of  sixteen  ounces,  from  the  tern, 
porial,"  said  Billy,  proudly,  and  I'll 
give  him  now  a  concoction  of  meado# 
saffron  with  a  pinch  of  saltpetre  in  it» 
to  cause  diaphoresis,  dy'e  mind?  Mean, 
while,  we^re  disgorgina  the  arachnoid 
membranes  with  cowTd  applications^ 
and  we're  releeven  the  cerebellum  by 
repose.  I  challenge  the  Hall,"  added 
Billy,  stoutly,  "  to  say  isn't  them  the 
grand  principles  of  *  traitment.'  Ah ! 
young  gentleman/'  said  he,  afler  a  few 
seconds'  pause,  "  don't  be  hard  on  me» 
because  I'm  poor  and  in  ran,  nor 
think  manely  of  me  because  I  spake 
with  a  brogue,  and  maybe  bad  grammar, 
for  you  see,  even  a  crayture  of  my 
kind  can  have  a  knowledge  of  disaxe, 
just  as  he  may  have  a  knowledge  of 
nature,  by  observation.  What  is  sick- 
ness, after  all,  but  just  one  of  the  phe. 
nomenons  of  all  organic  and  inorganic 
matter— a  i«gular  sdrt  of  ^indy  in  a 
man's  inside,  like  a  thunderstorm,  or  a 
hurry.caneottttide?  Watch  what's  com*, 
ing,  look  out  and  see  whioh  way  the 
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miBchief  18  i)rewin',  and  make  jour 
preparations.  That^s  Uie  great  study 
of  physic.*' 

The  boy  listened  patiently  and  even 
attentively  to  this  speech,  and  when 
^illy  had  concluded,  he  turned  to  the 
Corporal  and  said,  ''Look  to  him, 
Cv^sS^f  and  let  him  have  his  supper, 
and  when  he  has  eaten  it  send  him  to 
my  room.** 

Billy  bowed  an  acknowledgment,  and 
followed  the  Corporal  to  the  kitchen. 

"  That's  my  lord's  son,  I  suppose,*' 
said  he,  as  he  seated  himself,  *'  and  a 
fine  young  crayture,  too— ;7tt^  ingen^ 
nuiu,  with  a  erand  frontal  develop, 
ment ;  and  with  this  reflection  he  ad. 
dressed  himself  to  the  coarse  but  abun- 
dant fare  which  Craggs  placed  before 
him»  and  with  an  appetite  that  showed 
how  much  he  relished  it. 

*^  This  is  elegant  living  ye  have  here* 


Mr.  Craggs,"  said  Billy,  as  he  drained 
his  tankard  of  beer,  and  placed  it  with 
a  sigh  on  the  table ;  "many  happy  years 
of  it  to  ye— .1  couldn't  wish  ye  any. 
thing  better/* 

«  The  life  is  not  so  bad,*'  sdd  Craggs, 
"but  its  lonely  sometimes.'* 

'*  Life  need  never  be  lonely  so  long  as 
a  man  has  health  and  his  faculties," 
said  Billy;  "cive  me  nature  to  ad- 
mire,  a  bit  of  baycon  for  dinner,  and 
my  fiddle  to  amuse  me,  and  I  wouldn't 
change  with  the  kmg  of  Sugar 
i  Candy."' 

"  I  was  there,"  said  Craggs,  "  it's  a 
fine  island.'* 

"  My  lord  wants  to  see  the  doctor," 
said  a  woman  entering  hastily. 

'*  And  the  doctor  is  ready  for  him," 
said  Billy,  rising  and  leaving  the  kit. 
chen,  with  all  the  dignity  ne  could 
assume. 


PAPBB8  OM  POETBT— MO.    III. 


■VAIUH  BOMAllTIO  AID  CHIT AtBOCt  BALLADS. 


A  CLA681FZC1TI0M  of  the  Spanish  bal- 
lads, according  to  the  respective  eras 
in  which,  from  internal  evidence,  they 
appear  to  have  been  composed,  has 
been  attempted  in  the  preceding  paper 
of  this  series — a  classification  most  de- 
sirabie  and  useful,  by  means  of  which 
we  were  enabled  to  trace  the  progress 
of  Castilian  poesy  from  a  period  but 
little  less  remote  than  the  birth  of  the 
language  which  was  its  instrument, 
down  to  the  time  of  its  highest  artistic 
perfection,  as  elaborated  and  perfected 
by  the  great  poets  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Any  distribution  of  the  bal- 
lads, however  regrular,  which  would 
wholly  omit  this  literary  link,  would 
be  necessarily  defective ;  but  a  rigid 
adherence  to  it,  at  least  when  we  come 
to  present  specimens  of  the  various 
compositions  of  which  Spanish  ballad 
poetry  is  made  up,  would  lead  to  much 
inconvenience  and  confusion.  The 
same  subject  is  frequently  treated  by 
poets  of  different  eras;  the  iraginent 
of  an  ancient  balUid  of  the  primitive 
class  often  forms  the  foundation  of  an 
exquisite  elaboration  hy  a  compara- 
tively  modem  writer,  which  could  no- 
where be  so  appropriately  introduced 


as  in  connexion  with  the  venerable 
relic  on  which  it  was  modelled ;  the 
phantoms  of  the  imagination  would  be 
intermingled  with  the  well-defined 
outlines  of  historical  characters,  and  a 
vague,  chaotic  crowd  would  perplex 
the  memory  and  fatigue  the  fancy, 
instead  of  the  eye  being  delighted  and 
the  ear  charmed  with  spectacles  of 
order  and  harmonious  sounds.  We 
shall  follow,  then,  the  example  of  the 
Spanish  critics  themselves,  and  distri- 
bute the  ballads  under  four  or  five 
distinct  heads,  having  reference,  when 
they  are  historical,  not  so  much  to  the 
supposed  periods  at  which  they  were 
composed,  as  to  the  time  at  which  the 
events  narrated  shall  have  taken  place, 
and  ^  when  fabulous,  to  their  mutual 
bearing  or  dependanoe  upon  each 
other.  This  classification  of  the  bal- 
lads according  to  their  subjects,  need 
not  exclude  a  constant  reference  to 
those  questions  of  age  and  authorship 
which  are  so  interesting  in  a  literary 
point  of  view,  when  materials  for  such 
an  investigation  shall  be  found  to 
exist.  The  Spanish  ballads  may  be 
divided,  in  a  general  way,  into  the 
five  following  cuisses :— First*  BaUads 
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fonnded  on  romantic  circnmstancesy 
generally  of  a  fictitious  character,  or 
on  subjects  connected  with  chivalry: 
Second,  Those  referring  to  the  history 
of  Spain  and  the  popular  heroes,  such 
as  Bernardo  del  Uarpio,  Feman  Gon- 
salez,  the  Lords  of  Lara,  and  the  Cid : 
Third,  Ballads  founded  on  foreign  his- 
tory, principally  that  of  ancient  Grreece 
and  Kome,  on  classical  mythological 
fables,  or  on  sacred  subjects :  Fourth, 
Moorbh  ballads,  ivhich  are  the  most 
picturesque  and  poetical  of  the  entire  : 
And  fifth,  miscellaneous  ballads,  whe- 
ther amatory,  sentimental,  burlesque, 
satirical,  or  essentially  popular,  which 
could  not  well  be  grouped  under  any 
of  the  previous  heads.  In  the  "  Bo- 
mancero  General"  of  Duran  these  are 
again  subdivided  into  a  ^reat  number 
of  lesser  divisions,  which  we  shall 
notice  in  their  proper  order.  At 
present  we  shall  commence  our  pano- 
ramic view  of  Spanish  ballad  poetry 
with  the  statel)r  cavalcade  of  the 
knights,  either  riding  hawk  in  hand 
gracefully  and  leisurely  to  the  hunting 
ground,  or  spurring  with  fatal  haste 
to  that  celebrated  valley,  wherein,  ac- 
cording to  the  pleasing  delusion  of 
Spanish  national  pride— 

*'  CharUmain  koH  all  liii  peexase  fell 
By  Fontarabbla." 

The  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  the  adven- 
tures  of  that  fabulous  heraldic  order 
in  which  the  knights-errant  of  romance 
were  enrolled,  though  amusing  enough 
in  the  splendid  exaggeration  of  Cer- 
vantes, were  still  so  intrinsically  noble, 
and  expressed  so  high  and  so  elevated 
an  ideal,  that  even  burlesqued  as  they 
are  in  that  immortal  satire,  they 
awaken  feelings  of  admiration  and  af- 
fection on  b^alf  of  the  poor  crazed 
knight  that  long  survive  the  ludicrous 
impressions  which  are  excited  by  his 
misfortunes.  The  spirit  of  chivalry 
was  the  snirit  of  strength,  of  justice, 
and  of  self-denial,  called  into  existence 
bv  the  imagination  of  the  people  who 
pined  for  a  protector,  and  created  for 
the  purpose  of  opposing  ^rce  with  the 
only  weapon  which  force  would  then 
regard — namely,  a  sword  sharper  and 
more  powerful  than  its  own.  In  the 
middle  ages,  ere  yet  the  first  seeds  of  a 

Eublic  opinion  were  thrown  upon  the 
ard  surface  of  society,  there  for  a 
long  time  to  be  trodden  down  by  the 
iron  heel  of  the  freebooter  or  devoured 
by  the  vulture  beak  of  some  titled  de- 


spoiler;  at  such  a  period,  the  feeble 
and  the  industrious— all  those  whose 
position  left  them   weak,  or    whose 

Sursuits  made  them  pacific— 'all,  in- 
eed,  except  the  comparativelv  few, 
whose  kindred  tastes  or  idle  and  dissi- 
pated habits  rendered  them  the  fit 
instruments  of  empbyers  in  whose 
pleasures  and  plunders  they  shared; 
all  those  classes — and  they  comprised 
nearly  the  bulk  of  what  we  would  now 
call  society— were  almost  literally  de- 
fenceless, and  had  to  submit  to  wron^g^ 
or  to  purchase  an  immunity  from  it, 
or  a  subsequent  relaxation  of  its  se- 
verity, on  terms,  the  pecuniary  pro- 
portion of  which,  though  exacting  and 
oppressive,  was  often  tae  least  degrad- 
ing and  the  most  endurable.  The 
people,  no  doubt,  had  then,  as  they 
nave  still,  a  pow^ul  and  an  undying 
defender  in  the  Church — that  spiritiuu 
army,  with  its  mitred  captains  and  its 
croziered  chiefs,  and  its  ranks  filled  by 
innumerable  pious  souls,  all  marshalled 
bv  the  lieutenants  of  the  faith,  and 
all  making  interminable  war  upon  the 
invisible  enemy,  whose  agents  are  the 
evil-doers  of  this  world.  They  had 
then,  as  they  have  still,  in  the  material 
temples  and  cloisters  of  the  Church, 
and  in  the  feeling  of  reverence  with 
which  they  were  regarded,  an  asylum 
and  a  protection  which  was  seldom 
violated.  These  were  the  castles  of 
the  weak,  the  fortresses  of  the  feeble, 
the  hospitia  of  the  poor,  the  lyceums 
of  the  ignorant,  the*  armories  in 
which  the  young  of  both  sexes— 

•*  Wrought  UnkM  amonr  fat  their  fonla,  bafora 
Thc7  dared  walk  forth  to  battle  with  mankind**— 

the  homes  of  those  who  had  no  other 
home;  but  the  spiritual  panoply  of 
religion,  which  could  render  the  soul 
invulnerable,  was  not  always  capable 
of  protecting  the  body  from  indignity, 
and  the  hearth  from  spoliation.  Any 
mitigation  of  the  evils  incidental  to  a 
period  of  disorder  and  barbarism,  of 
individual  power  and  social  weakness, 
cai!>('  from  it:  but,  notwithstanding 
t^  i  v^iuiiniiMon,  a  great  deal  of  injus- 
tico,  a  great  deal  of  oppression  had  to 
be  endured  without  appeal  and  without 
redress.  The  people  who  heard  the 
principles  of  justice  laid  down,  and 
the  terms  of  retribution  threatened  by 
the  anointed  dispensers  of  the  law, 
saw  them  broken  and  set  at  nought  at 
everjr  turn.  To  them  the  Sword  of  the 
Spirit  seemed  of  too  fiine  an  edge,  and 
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of  a  temper  too  etbereal  to  cope  with 
tbc  rade  weapons  to  which  it  was  op- 
posed.  How  natural  for  them,  then,  to 
imagine,  and  to  love  to  dwell  upon,  a 
race  of  heroic  champions,  endowed 
with  snpematural  strength,  gifted  with 
superhuman  bravery,  cased  in  magic 
armour,  bearing  charmed  lances,  ac- 
tnated  bj  motives  of  justice  and  of  gs- 
nerosit^,  uninflaenced  by  selfish  con. 
riderations,  bearing  fatigues,  enduring 
hardships,  and  all  for  the  saJce  of  sue- 
eonring  tiie  weak,  and  resisting  the 
oppressor?  What  were  the  pauidins 
and  knights  of  romance  but  the  incar- 
nations  in  a  warlike  and  chivalrous 
age  of  those  instinctive  longings  after 
a  state  of  security,  protection  and 
responsibility,  which  modern  society 
aims  at  through  all  its  mingled  and 
manifold  machinery?  At  that  time 
the  altar  was  the  only  court  of  equity, 
within  whose  sacred  precincts  alone 
were  heard  those  principles  of  justice 
and  of  mutual  right,  and  those  limi- 
tations of  privilege  and  power,  without 
which  labour  would  tremble  at  its  own 
success,  beauty  would  bewail  *'  the 
fataJ  p%**  which  exposed  it  to  more 
certam  danger,  and  vui;ne,  that  re- 
finement which  would  be  regarded 
only  as  a  pervading  grace,  which  ren- 
dered every  other  charm  the  more  at- 
tractive. The  words  that  came  through 
the  altar-rails  were  words  of  power, 
for  they  were  the  words  of  God  ;  they 
fell  soft  and  sweet,  like  notes  of  hea- 
venly music,  on  the  hearts  of  those  who 
listened ;  they  were  the  only  sounds  of 
consolation  and  of  hope  that  were 
heard  for  many  a  long  era ;  they  spoke 
of  the  destiny  of  the  soul,  of  its  pre- 
sent trials  and  its  future  recompense. 
How— like  love  in  the  description  of 
the  poet— . 

**  lU  hid/  flame  for  ever  burneth, 
Front  hcftTen  it  ou&e,  to  hearen  ntanieth  { 
Too  ofl  on  eurlh  a  tnmblad  gnat, 
At  Umea  dcoelTcd,  at  time*  opprat  ^ 
U  her*  li  tried  and  porifled. 
And  hath  In  hcaren  it*  perfect  rest  i 
It  eovclh  hen  in  toil  and  care. 
But  the  harrert  time  of  lore  ii  there.*** 

But  the  lips  from  which  those  in- 
structive lessons  issued,  and  the  hands 
that  were  seldom  raised  but  in  bene- 
diction, were  consecrated  to  peace.  It 
was  not  for  the  minuter  of  religion  to 
rush  in  his  silken  vestments  and  sacer- 
dotal robes  to  intercept  the  robber  in 


his  foray,  or  overtake  the  ravisher  in 
his  flight ;  although  his  personal  inter- 
ference was  never  wanting  when  it 
could  be  beneficially  used  for  the  pro- 
tection of  innocence  and  the  preven- 
tion of  guilt.  The  popular  imagmation^ 
which  dislikes  abstractions  and  delights 
in  the  creation  of  palpable  things,  saw 
the  necessity  of  an  intermediate  order 
of  beings — a  sort  of  armed  priesthood, 
bound  frequently  by  the  same  vows> 
influenced  generally  by  kindred  mo- 
tives, and  devoting  themselves,  after 
a  rude  fashion,  and  in  a  bloody  man. 
ner,  with  sword  in  hand  and  shield  on 
arm,  to  the  prevention  or  punishment  of 
crimes,  only  reached  by  the  tranquil 
homily  or  the  spiritual  anathema. 
Bolts  fired  in  this  hfe  to  explode  in  the 
next,  have  far  too  long  a  range  for  the 
irreverent  malefactors  of  all  times  and 
places.  So  thought  the  minstrels  and 
prose  romancists  of  the  middle  ages. 
According  to  their  material  notions, 
the  vigilance  of  Providence  should  be 
public,  palpable,  and  present.  A 
battle-axe  in  the  hand  of  an  avenging 
knight,  and  thundering  on  the  gates 
of  a  robber-baron,  they  thought  would 
strike  more  terror  to  his  heart  than 
the  tinkling  of  the  bell  of  excommuni- 
cation in  the  distant  chancel.  The  in- 
security of  the  female  sex  led  to  that 
chivalrous  and  romantic  devotion  to 
some  ideal  mistress,  which  Cervantes 
perhaps  unwisely  ridicules  in  the  "Don 
Quixote  f  since  with  all  its  extravagance 
it  greatly  assisted  religion  in  assigning 
and  securing  to  woman  her  dignified  and 
beneficent  position  in  society.  The 
hold  which  books  of  knight-errantry, 
whether  in  prose  or  verse,  took  upon  the 
people  did  not  arise  so  much  from  the 
interest  of  their  adventures  as  mere 
stories,  but  from  the  conviction  that 
the  heroes  whose  prowess  they  chro- 
nicled were  their  own  champions, 
having  their  interests  at  heart,  and 
standing  before  others,  as  helpless  as 
themselves,  powerful  to  punish  as  well 
to  protect.  It  was  so  in  the  early 
ages  of  Grecian  history.  The  adven- 
tures of  Hercules  and  Theseus,  those 
famous  knights-errant  of  antiquity, 
which  we  may  be  sure  were  received 
with  greatest  favour,  and  remembered 
most  fondly,  were  not  those  which 
would  appear  to  us  to  possess  the  great- 
est inherent  attraction,  but  such  as 
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xttcorded  the  deBtruction  of  lome  mon- 
ster too  terrible  for  ordioarjr  ooimga 
to  subdue,  or  the  ohastisement  of  some 
oppressor  wbom  it  required  a  demigod 
tg  curb ;  in  either  case  a  blessing  and 
1^  boon  to  the  people.  The  Ama» 
dises  and  Orhinaos  of  modern  song 
and  story  were  not  mere  Gothic  imita* 
tions  of  those  classical  heroes>  as  some 
have  been  inclined  to  imagine.  They 
were  original  creations  ansing  out  of 
circumstances  in  some  degree  similart 
firofn  a  consciousness  of  weakness  and 
oppression  on  the  part  of  the  peoplCf 
and  from  an  indefinable  longing  ailer 
8op)e  authority  which  oould  ^ectually 
check  and  control  the  recklessness  of 
passion  and  the  lust  of  power.  This, 
we  oonceifey  was  the  original  source 
of  the  strong  attachment  Telt  for  baU 
lads  and  narrative  tales  of  this  descrip- 
tion during  the  earlier  portions  of  the 
middle  ages.  Subsequently,  no  doubt« 
the  romantic  interest  of  Uie  stories 
ttiemselves,  the  use  of  supernatural 
machinery,  the  introduction  of  mon- 
strous ezaggeratiofis,  such  as  giants, 
dragons,  &c.,  the  influence  of  enchan- 
ters, and  other  magical  personages, 
principally  of  Oriental  origin,  i^nd  per- 
naps  the  lax  morality  that  gradually 
replaced  the  simple  and  innocent  na- 
turalness that  were  their  earliest  cha- 
racteristics, may  have  invested  them 
with  new  but  fatal  attractions.  The 
spirit  of  chivalry,  which  was  at  first  a 
semi-religious  instinct,  began  to  dete- 
riorate. Instead  of  the  knight  being, 
as  he  was  originally,  the  armed  ideal 
of  authority,  a  male  effigy  of  Justice, 
sdll  holding  the  uplifted  sword,  but 
replacing  the  fluctuating  scales  by  the 
decisive  shield,  he  became  the  mere 
representative  of  brute  force,  and  dif> 
fered  only  from  those  evil-doers  that 
popular  imagination  had  called  him 
into  existence  to  oppose,  by  surpassing 
them  all  in  rudeness,  rapacity,  and 
voluptousness.  Their  numbers  in- 
creased, but  their  comeliness  and  vi- 
gour diminished,  until  at  length  the 
whole  shadowy  army  of  doughty  pala- 
dins and  wandering  knights,  with  all 
their  paraphernalia  of  giants,  enchan- 
ters^  and  their  ma^ic  menagerie  of 
winged  dragon^,  fell  prostrate  before 
the  strokes  of  a  single  pen  (the  lance 
and  the  sword  of  the  new  civilisation), 
wielded  by  a  one-armed  and  indigent 
soldier,  who  had  with  difficulty  es- 
caped from  the  battle  of  Lepanto ; 
thus  receiving  on  the  same  soil  a  morQ 


fatal  discomfitare  than  that  vhioh  waa 
believed  to  have  befallen  the  bravest 
of  them  exactly  eight  hundred  jetm 
before-. 

•*Wta«i  Bowtaad  bnm  md  Otlrtar, 
And  t'ty  p«Udla  Mid  pmt 
On  Bonoearmllc*  diad.** 

Nothing,  perhaps,  indicates  move 
strongly  the  exceeding  richness  and  in- 
terest of  Spanish  history  itself,  thau 
the  reserve  with  which  the  early  bal- 
ladifts  raoeived  the  knights  and  chaou 
pions,  whose  exploits  were  the  eoia- 
mon  property  of  western  Europe,  as 
the  heroes  ot  their  eonge.  A  peoplof 
who  could  boast  of  sodh  heroic  chil- 
dren as  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  Feman 
Gonzalez  and  the  Oid,  and  whose  his- 
torical traditions  were  varied  by  such 
romantic  episodes  as  those  contained 
in  the  legend  of  <<  The  Children  of 
Lara,"  and  many  others,  had  littla 
need  to  search  for  subjects  of  intenisl 
outside  their  own  immediate  history 
and  soil.  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  in 
the  early  tales  of  chivalry,  whether  in 
prose  or  verse,  we  find  little  or  no 
trace  of  Prince  Arthur  and  the  Knighta 
of  the  3ound  Table  —  of  Laqncelot  of 
the  Lake  —  of  Palmerin  of  £ngland« 
and  hii  numerous  namesakes-^ and  of 
the  other  famous  champions,  with 
whom,  for  a  long  period,  the  rest  of 
Christendom  were  nuniliar.  As  long  aa 
the  struggle  for  national  independence 
continu^,  the  Spanish  ear  oould  find 
no  muftic  in  any  strain  that  had  not 
that  darling  theme  for  its  burden  and 
inspiration .— no  Spanish  heart  oould 
be  thrilled  by  narratives  which  were 
not  only  fictitious,  but  foreign  to  those 
patriotic  feelings  which  were  cherished 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other* 
When  the  absorbing  interest  of  thi|. 
great  national  struggle  was  over,  and 
when  poetry,  instead  of  being  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  popular  opi- 
nion —  an  irrepressible  outburst  of  the 
hopes  and  fears,  the  hatred  and  enthu- 
siasm that  lay  in  the  inmost  core  of  the 
Spanish  heart  —  when  poetry  became 
a  mere  art,  and  the  poet,  instead  of 
kindling  the  ardour,  and  keeping  alive 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  oountr>'men« 
merely  contributed  to  the  amusement 
of  their  leisure  hours  -^  then,  indeed, 
the  shadowy  paladins  of  chivalry,  such 
as  the  Amadises,  and  Sir  Tristrams,  and 
othon^  are  found  to  mingle  with  the 
more  clearly  defined  outlines  of  Spa- 
nish historical  or  traditional  heroes  — 
jjXQi,  indeed,  before  the  former  had  be- 
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oomo  localiMd  u  it  w«re  upoD  the  Spa- 
niib  8oil»  by  meaiu  of  the  proie  ro« 
nwHioas  whidi  rocorded  their  prowess, 
and  which  atUuned  an  extraordinary, 
though  fthort4ived,  popukrity.  The 
prineipal  exception  to  these  remarks  is 
to  be  found  in  those  ballads  which  are 
founded  upon  stories  connected  with 
Qhaiiemagne  and  his  peers.  *'  That 
great  Sovereign,"  says  Mr.  Ticknor, 
*l  who  in  the  darkest  period  of  Eu- 
rope since  the  days  of  the  Roman 
Bepablic,  roused  up  the  nations,  not 
only  by  the  glory  of  his  military  con- 
q^e$ta,  but  b^  the  ouignificence  of  his 
ci?U  institutions -*  crossed  Uie  Fy* 
reonees  in  the  latter  i>art  of  the  eighth 
century,  at  the  solicitation  of  one  of 
his  Moorish  allies,  and  ravaged  the 
Spanish  marches,  as  far  as  the  £bro, 
taking  Pamplona  and  Saragossa.  The 
impression  he  made  there  seems  to  have 
been  the  same  he  made  everywhere } 
and  from  this  time  the  splendour  of  his 
p[rcat  name  and  deeds  was  connected 
in  the.  minds  of  the  Spanish  people 
with  wild  imaginations  of  their  own 
achievements,  and  ^ave  birth  to  that 
series  of  fictions  which  is  embraced  in 
the  stor^r  pf  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  and 
ends  with  the  great  rout  at  Bon. 
oesvalles.'* 

But  even  in  those  romances  (vre 
mak  of  the  series  devoted  to  the  ex^ 
pioits  of  the  twelve  Peers,  and  of  the 
Christian  or  SaraoenicKnights  of  Spain 
engnffed  with  them)  the  Spanish  na. 
tioniu  spirit  maintains  its  usual  predo. 
minanoe.  It  was  not  so  much  the 
greatness  of  Charlemagne,  or  the 
marvellous  valour  of  his  peers,  that 
excited  the  Spanifthballadists  to  record 
their  glories ;  it  was  rather  to  exhibit 
Spanish  heroism  on  a  newer  and  more 
splendid  stage,  and  to  show  how  in  the 
presence  of  the  great  £mperor  Spanish 
or  Moorish  valour  could  hold  itself,  if 
not  always  with  triumph,  yet  never  with 
disgrace  even  against  those  peers 
whom  the  voice  of  fame  and  popular 
fresiig^  pronounced  to  be  the  bravest 
in  the  world.  Spain  is  seldom  if  ever 
lost  sight  of.  Many  episodes  are  nar- 
rated, of  which  the  chronicle  of  Tur- 
pin  makes  no  mention  — « that  famous 
storehouse  irom  which  Boiardo,  Pulci, 
and  Ariosto  drew  the  materials  of 
their  Doems,  which  was  circulated  all 
over  £uropei  and  translated  out  of  the 


original  Latin,  not  only  into  the  ▼»• 
rious  Roman  dialects,  but  even  into 
Iridh  ~^  a  curious  version  in  that  lan« 
euage  existing  to  the  present  day  in 
Uie  celebrated  Celtic  MS.,  known  as 
the  *'  Book  of  Lismore,"  the  date  of 
which  is  certainly  not  later  than  the  first 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  *  The  Spa- 
nish balladists  were  not  content  with 
surveying  Charlemagne  and  bis  peers 
at  a  distance — in  one  way  or  the  other 
they  contrive  to  mingle  them  so  with 
Spanish  and  Moorish  persons  and  cir. 
oumstances»  as  to  leave  th^  impressiQH 
that  th^y  belong  more  to  the  history 
of  the  Peninsulii,  than  to  th^  faiv 
lapd  of  France.  Thus  the  Moor 
Calaynos  departs  i^pne,  at  t|ie  simi^le 
request  of  his  Moorish  mistress,  and 
rides  boldly  ipto  th&  city  of  Puiis# 
and  blowing  his  bugle  on  the  banks  of 
Seine,  challenges  not  only  one  of  the 
great  paladins  to  meet  him  in  combat^ 
but  thp  three  very  bravest  of  the  en- 
tire band.  Then  there  is  the  expedi- 
tion of  Orlando  and  Rinaldo  into  the 
Moorish  territory.  The  subsequent 
disgrace  and  banishment  of  Orlando, 
his  disguise  as  a  Moorish  kuight,  and 
his  laymg  siege  to  Paris  itself.  Then 
we  have  the  steadfastness  of  the  Ad- 
miral Guarinos  in  the  halls  of  Mar- 
lotes,  and  the  gallant  foray  of  Gay- 
feros,  as  far  as  Saragossa,  to  rescue  his 
captive  bride.  There  are,  in  fact,  in- 
numerable instances  of  this  blending 
the  two  countries  and  the  three  races, 
wherein  full  justice  is  done  to  the  pe- 
culiar merits  of  each,  and  to  the  valour 
of  all.  In  point  of  style,  these  bal- 
lads are  very  simple  and  inartificial  in 
their  construction. 

**Tb«  author  of  these  ronianoes,*'  says 
Bout«rwek,  *^  paid  little  regard  to  the  inge- 
nuity of  invention,  and  atlll  leas  to  correct- 
ness of  execution.  Wlien  an  impresaive 
story  of  poetical  character  was  found,  the 
subject  and  the  interest  belonging  to  it  were 
seized  with  ao  much  truth  and  feeling,  that 
the  parts  of  the  little  piece,  the  brief  labour 
of  untutored  art,  linked  themaelvea  together 
as  it  were  spontaneously,  and  the  iuiagipa- 
tlon  of  the  bard  had  no  higher  olfice  than  to 
give  to  the  situations  a  suitable  colouring 
and  effect.  This  task  was  performed  with- 
out study  or  effort,  aud  the  situations  paint- 
ed more  or  lesa  aucceaDfuUy,  according  to 
the  inspiration,  good  or  bad,  of  the  moment. 
These  antique  racy  effusions  of  a  fertile  poe« 
tic  imaginationi  scarcely  conscious  of  its  own 
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productiye  pow«r,  are  xratare*8  genaine  off- 
spring. To  recount  their  easUy-recognised 
defecta  and  fanlta,  is  as  saperfloos  as  it  would 
be  impossible,  by  any  critical  study,  to 
imitate  a  single  trait  of  the  noble  simplici^ 
which  oonstitntes  their  highest  charm." 

Mr.  l^cknor,  referring  to  the  ro- 
mantic events  which  form  the  subject 
of  the  ballads  of  which  we  are  at  pre- 
sent treating^  says  —  **  These  pic- 
turesque adventures,  chiefly  without 
countenance  from  history,  in  which 
the  French  paladins  appear  associated 
mth  fabulous  Spanish  neroes,  such  as 
Montesinos  and  Durandarte,  and  once 
irith  the  noble  Moor  Cakynos,  are 
represented  with  some  minuteness  in 
the  old  Spanish  ballads." 

The  largest  number,  including  the 
longest  and  best,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  BaUad  Book  of  1550-1555,  to 
which  may  be  added  a  few  from  that 
of  1 593-1 597f  making  toeeiher  some- 
what more  than  fifty,  of  which  only 
twenty  occur  in  the  collection  expressly 
devoted  to  the  Twelve  Peers,  and  first 
publiriied  in  1608.  Some  of  ihem  are 
evidently  very  old,  as,  for  instance, 
that  on  the  Conde  d'Irlos,  that  on  the 
Marquis  of  Mantua,  two  on  Glaros  of 
Montalbau,  and  both  the  fragments  on 
Durandarte,  the  List  of  whicn  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  Cancionero  of  1511. 

"  The  ballads  of  this  class  are  occasionally 
quite  long,  and  approach  the  character  of 
the  old  French  and  English  metrical  roman- 
ces ;  that  of  the  Count  d'lrlos  extending  to 
about  thirteen  hundred  lines.  The  longer 
ballada,  too,  are  generally  the  best ;  and  those, 
through  large  proportions  of  which  the  same 
asonantet  and  sometimes  even  the  name  con- 
aonanle,  or  full  rhyme,  b  continued  to  the 
end,  have  a  solemn  harmony^in  their  pro- 
tracted cadences,  that  produce  an  effiact  on 
the  feelings  like  the  chanting  of  a  rich  and 
well-sustiiined  recitative. 

**  Taken  as  a  body,  they  have  a  grave 
tone,  combined  with  the  spirit  of  a  pictu- 
resque narrative,  and  entirely  different  from 
the  extravagant  and  romantic  air  afterwards 
given  to  the  same  class  in  Italy ;  and  even 
from  that  of  the  few  Spanish  ballads  which, 
at  a  later  period,  were  constructed  out  of  the 
Imaginative  and  fantastic  materials  found 
In  the  poems  of  Bojardo  and  Ariosto.  But 
in  all  ages,  and  in  all  forms,  they  have  been 
fiivourites  with  the  Spanish  people.  They 
were  alluded  to  as  such  above  five  hundred 
years  ago,  in  the  oldest  of  the  national 
chronicles ;  and  when  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  Sarmiento  notices  the  ballad-book 
of  the  Twelve  Peers,  he  speaks  of  it  as  one 
which  the  peaaantiy  and  the  children  of 
8|)ain  sUU  kncir  by  heart/' 


The  first  ballad  in  this  division  of  the 
Bomancero  of  Duran,  is  that  of  Count 
(PJrlotf  the  extreme  length  of  which 
has  been  akead]^  allud^  to.  ^  The 
Btoxy  on  which  it  is  founded  is  an 
imaginary  expedition  to  theEast,  which 
was  commanded  bv  Charlemagne  to 
be  undertaken  for  we  con(]^uest  of  the 
kingdom  of  a  great  Moorish  Prince, 
called  Aliarde.  The  Count  of  Irlos 
was  selected  to  conduct  this  expedi- 
tion ;  he  obeyed  with  alacrity,  although 
ffiieving  much  at  the  separation  from 
his  young  and  beautiful  wife^  to  whom 
he  had  been  but  recently  united.  His 
instructions  to  her  were,  that  if  tidings 
should  not  be  heard  of  him  for  seven 
years,  she  should  consider  him  to  have 
perished ;  and  that  then  she  would  be 
at  libertv  to  enter  into  a  new  mairiage* 
should  she  think  it  advisable  to  do  so* 
He  departs  on  his  distant  expedition^ 
succeeds  in  landing  on  King  Aliarde'a 
territory,  and  reduces  it  to  subjection 
in  three  years.  Twelve  years,  in  ad- 
dition, however,  roll  by,  before  his 
power  is  so  sufficienUpr  consolidated  as 
to  permit  him  to  think  of  returning, 
dunng  which  period  no  intelligence 
of  him  had  reached  France.  He  is 
at  length  startled  by  a  dream  that  his 
wife  is  about  being  united  to  another 
husband;  he  suddenly  abandons  his 
conquest,  and  returns  to  France. 
His  Deard  and  hair  had  grown  to  such 
a  length,  and  his  long  endurance  of 
the  fatigues  of  war  lubd  so  changed 
his  appearance,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
inquire  into  his  private  affairs  without 
being  discovered.  He  learns  that  his 
wife  bad  been  compelled  to  betroth 
herself  to  the  young  Prince  Celinos, 
another  of  the  Peers  of  Charlemagne, 
that  bis  castles  were  already  in  the 
possession  of  the  bridegroom,  but  that 
the  lady  herself,  by  an  express  stipu- 
lation required  by  her,  and  enforced 
by  the  Emperor,  was  never  to  be  asked 
to  live  with  Celinos  as  his  wife.  The 
poor  Count  is  sadly  perplexed  what  to 
do ;  he  is  strongly  inclined  to  kill  the 
audacious  semi-bridegroom,  and  all 
those  among  the  Peers  who  abetted 
his  pretensions ;  but  he  is  fortunatel/ 
recognised  in  time,  and  thus  a  good 
deal  of  mischief  is  prevented.  His 
castles  and  his  wife  are  returned  to 
him,  and  Charlemagne  honours  the 
reunion  with  a  banquet,  to  which  all 
the  twelve  Peers,  who  ate  bread  at  the 
one  table,  were  invited,  and  where,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  they  received  a  more 
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snmptuotu  entertunment  than  is  re* 
corded  in  that  celebrated  and  oft. 
repeated  conplet.  Count  Irlos  deli- 
vers up  to  Charlemagne  the  keys  of 
the  conquered  cities  of  Aliarde^  and 
all  ends  nappily. 

Lockhart  describes  this  ballad  as 
''extremely  fiat  and  tedious"  —  a  ver- 
dict in  which^  probably,  most  modem . 
critics  must  a^ree ;  but  it  could  not 
have  been  considered  so  by  the  Spanish 
people  themselves,  as  it  is  one  of  those 
primitive  compositions  handed  down 
by  tradition,  out  which,  previous  to 
its  being  printed,  underwent  many 
changes  at  the  hands  of  those  min- 
strels and  others  who  have  transmitted 
it  to  us.  "  The  narrative,"  says  Duran, 
"is  told  generally  with  simplicity  and 
vigour,  although  occasionally  weakened 
by  heaviness  and  monotony ;  but  the 
dialogue  is  uniformly  interesting  and 
well-sustained." 

The  next  ballad  in  the  collection, 
or  rather  the  first  of  a  series  of  ballads, 
which  form  one  continuous  narrative, 
18  of  still  greater  length.  It  is  on 
the  subject  of  the  Marquis  of  Mantua, 
and  is  more  famous  than  the  preceding 
one,  from  the  use  Cervantes  makes  of 
it  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  *<  Don 
Quixote,"  where  he  represents  the  poor 
knight  consoling  himself  with  various 
quotations  from  this  romance,  after 
his  discomfiture  by  the  swine-drivers. 
It  relates  the  treachery  of  Carloto, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Charlemagne,  who 
inveigles  Count  Baldwin  into  a  forest, 
and  Uiere  mortally  wounds  him,  with 
the  intention  of  marrying  his  widow 
after  his  decease.  The  Marquis  of 
Mantua,  his  uncle,  happening  to  pass 
through  the  forest  at  tne  time,  hears 
him  lamenting,  after  the  manner  so 
admirably  burlesqued  by  Cervantes. 
Owing  to  this  circumstance,  the  crime 
of  Carloto  is  discovered ;  the  Marquis 
vows  that  until  Carloto  is  panished, 
he  will  act  in  the  manner  Don  Quixote 
determined  to  imitate ;  and  the  assassin 
is  accused  before  the  Emperor,  his 
father. 

This  forms  the  subject  of  a  separate 
ballad;  another  is  devoted  to  his 
sentence ;  and  a  fourth  terminates  with 
his  execution  on  a  public  scafibld,  in 
Paris.  The  Spanish  editors  of  the 
''Don  Quixote"  considerthat  Jeronimo 
Trevino,  who  published  the  first  of 


this  series  of  ballads,  in  1 598,  at  Alcala, 
was  its  author ;  but  the  simplicity  of 
the  narrative,  and  ita  freedom  from 
any  traces  of  elaborate  poetical  orna- 
ment,  lead  Duran  to  the  condasiout 
that  Trevino  acted  merely  in  an  edito* 
rial  capacity,  and  confined  himself  to 
the  tauc  of  correcting  and  modifying 
a   much   more   ancient    production. 
Thoiu;h  condemned  by  the  fastidious 
Locknart,  in  his  notes  to  an  edition  of 
Motteux'  "  Don  Quixote,"  edited  by 
him,  *  in  which  a  considerable  number 
of  his  celebrated  translations  first  ap. 
peared,  "as  a  vexy  flat  and  unprofit- 
able composition,"  it  is  considered  by 
Duran  to  present  a  most  beautiful 
picture  of  chivalrous  manners,  and  is 
full  of  interesting  sentiments,  which, 
by  their  naturalness  and  simplicity, 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and 
give    an   appearance    of  truth    and 
reality  to  the  conceptions  of  the  poet. 
The  story  must  have  been  very  popu- 
lar, as  we  find  Lope  de  Yega  making 
use  of  it  as  the  subject  of  one  of  his 
dramas,  which  he  entitles  El  Marques 
de  Mantua,  and  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the   twelfth  volume  of  his   Dra- 
matic Works.     In  addition  to   the 
longer  ballads  on  the  subject  of  Sir 
Baldwin  (or  Baldovinos,  as  he  is  called 
in  the   Spanish),   there   are  several 
shorter  and  still  more  andent  ones, 
which  have  served  for  the  glosses  of 
later  poets ;  they  are  all  fragmentary, 
and  generaily  refer  to  some  incident 
or  circumstance  more  fully  detailed  in 
those  we  have  referred  to.  The  Spanish 
minstrels  seem  to  have  had  an  espe- 
dal  hatred  to  Carloto,  the  supposed 
murderer  of  Sir  Baldwin,^  which  is 
inexplicable  to    the   Spanish    critics 
themselves,  as  of  the  three  sons  of 
Charlemagne,  this  Carloe,  or  Carloto, 
seems   to  have   been  the  favourite, 
and  history   records  nothing  to  his 
disadvantage.    Had  the  Spanish  min- 
strels selected  Pepin,  or  Pipino,  as 
they  call  him,  the  son  of  Chanemagne 
by  his  first  wife,  whom  he  repudiated, 
as  the  object  of  their  satire  and  hatred, 
there  might  be  some  reason  for  it,  in 
the  circumstance  that,  like  the  popu- 
lar notion  of  the  English  Richard  the 
Third,  he  was  known  by  the  sobriquet 
of  El  Jorobado,  or  the  crooked-back, 
from  his  personal  deformity.     He  was 
also  at  variance  with  his  father,  entered 
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into  cbnspiraciet  against  him«  and 
would  probftbly  have  mot  with  a 
violent  deathi  but  from  the  circum. 
stance  of  his  having  received  a  vocation 
for  a  religioufl  life  in  a  monastery,  a 
calling  which  he  eventually  embraced. 
The  ballads  on  the  subject  of  Count 
Ciaros  de  Montalban*s  love  for  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Charlemagne  which 
follow,  are  among  the  very  earliest  of 
those  which  appeared  in  print,  frag, 
ments  of  them  being  civen  in  the 
first  Cancionero  Oenerali  which  was 
published  at  Yalencis,  in  Idll.  Al- 
though the  name  of  Count  Ciaros  is 
fVequently  to  be  met  with  in  Spanish 
poetry  as  the  very  type  of  a  true  lover, 
no  trace  of  his  adventures  can  be  found 
in  the  old  historical  chronicles :  unless, 
indeed,  we  consider  with  the  Ger- 
man critic,  Depping,  that  the  actual 
story  of  Gginhani,  the  secretary,  and 
afterwards  the  son-in.law  of  Char- 
lemagne,  forms  the  original  and  au- 
thentic foundation  on  which  they  are 
constructed.  In  the  first  of  them  (the 
opening  line  of  which  Cervantes  uses  as 
tne  commencement  of  the  ninth  chapter 
of  the  second  part  of  *'  Don  Quixote^'* 
*'  It  was  midnight  by  the  thread  *'  -j-a 
mode  of  computation  which  would  in- 
dicate, says  some  annotator,  that  the 
ballad  was  composed  before  the  use  of 
olocks  was  known)  the  story  is  told 
with  the  happy  denouement  which  at- 
tended the  suit  of  Eginhard.  In  some 
others  a  more  tragical  catastrophe  is 
recorded ;  but  on  the  whole,  the  gene- 
ral resemblance  between  the  two  nar- 
ratives is  too  striking  to  be  accidental. 
The  loves  of  Eginhard  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  Charlemagne  form  the  subject  of 
a  prose  romance,  in  which  a  pictu- 
resque but  somewhat  primitive  strata- 
gem is  resorted  to  hy  tne  lovers.  From 
the  position  of  Effinhard  in  the  em. 
peror's  court,  the  addresses  of  his  future 
8on.in.law  had  first  to  be  made  to  the 
princess  in  secret.  On  one  occasion 
that  they  thus  met  in  the  garden  of 
the  palace,  a  heavy  shower  of  snow 
fell,  and  the  lady,  fearing  that  the  im- 
press of  a  man's  foot  on  the  white  sur- 
face would  betray  their  meeting  took 
Eginhard  in  her  arms  and  earned  him 
out  of  the  ffarden.  The  emperor,  who 
was  an  eariy  riser,  beheld  the  circum- 
stance from  his  window,  and  though 
at  first  indignant,  was  eventually  ap- 
peased, and  united  his  daughter  to  the 
fortunate  secretary,  who  showed  his 
gratitude  by  writing  the  valuable  chro* 


nideof  his  imperial  father-in-lawwhich 
still  exists. 

The  best  known  portion  of  those 
ballads  is  that  fragment  already  al. 
luded  t0i  which  was  printed  in  the 
Cancionero  of  Valencia*  in  the  year 
1511.  It  is  a  dialoffue  between  the 
imprisoned  count  and  his  uncle,  the 
Archbishop,  after  the  former  has  been 
condemned  to  death  for  his  ambi- 
tious  love  of  the  £mperor*s  daughter. 
It  has  been  translated  by  Dr.  Bowring 
and  Mr.  Ticknor.  The  following  is  the 
graceful  and  correct  version  of  the 
latter:-. 

'*  PESAMB  DX  VOS,  SI.  CO1I0>. 

**  It  grieves  me,  count,  it  grieves  my  heart, 

That  thus  they  urge  thy  fate, 
Since  this  fond  guilt  upon  thy  part 

Was  sUU  no  crime  of  state; 
For  all  the  errors  love  can  bring 

Deserve  not  mortal  paio, 
And  I  have  knelt  before  the  king, 

To  free  thee  from  thy  cham. 
But  he,  the  king,  with  angry  pride 

Would  hear  no  word  I  spoke  : 
*  The  sentence  is  prononnoed,*  he  crisd, 

*  Who  may  its  power  reroks  ?* 
The  infanta's  love  you  won,  ha  says, 

When  you  her  guardian  were, 
O,  nephew,  lern,  if  you  were  wistj 

For  ladies  yon  would  can. 
Fbr  he  that  labours  most  for  them 

Tour  fate  will  always  prove ; 
Sbce  death  or  ruin  none  escape 

Who  trust  their  dangerous  love.* 
^  O,  uncle,  uncle,  words  like  these 

A  true  heart  never  hears ; 
For  1  would  rather  die  to  please, 

Than  live  and  not  be  theirs.*  ** 

We  now  have  reached  the  celebrated 
ballad  of  Count  Alarcos,  Which  the 
critics  of  all  countries  have  agreed  in 
pronouncing  one  of  the  most  affecting 
and  beautiful  that  can  be  found  In  any 
language.  Although  the  story  is  ra- 
ther one  of  love  than  chivalry,  a  certain 
resemblance  which  it  bears  to  the  pre- 
ceding ballads  on  Count  ClaroSi  and 
still  more,  the  view  which  it  gives  of 
the  arbitrary  power  exercised  by  the 
Spanish  princes  over  their  feudatories 
and  subjects  during  the  middle  ages^ 
appropriately  place  it  in  the  present 
division  of  our  subject.  In  reading 
this  ballad,  we  should  remember  that 
the  king,  who  exercises  the  tremendous 
authority  which  it  records,  acted  but  li- 
teraUy  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Grothic 
laws,  which,  under  circumstances  of  a 
similar  nature,  empowered  not  onlpr  the 
fiither  of  a  &mily  to  pat  his  wife  or 
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danghter  to  death,  but  even  defecated 
this  terrible  power,  in  case  the  lather 
was  dead,  to  the  brother  in  relation  to 
his  mster>  or  even  to  the  lover  when 
the  offending  party  had  been  betrothed 
to  him  ^Ticknor,  ii.  864).  From  the 
manner  in  which  the  story  is  told,  as  if 
it  were  an  occurrence  of  no  extraordi- 
liarynotelty,  it  is  possible  that  the  bat- 
lad  was  composed  when  those  laws  were 
practically  in  force;  for  though  they 
remained  unrepealed,  as  we  would  say, 
on  the  statute-book,  down  even  to  the 
time  of  St.  Ferdinand,  in  the  middle  of 
tiie  thirteenth  century,  they  were  prac- 
tically a  dead  letter  in  those  respects 
for  a  long  time  previously.  Their 
spirit,  however,  continued  to  be  felt 
for  centuries  later,  as  the  strict  social 
laws  which  regulated  domestic  honour 
abundantly  testify,  and  which  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
formed  the  most  fruitful  and  exciting 
souroesiwhenceLopede  Yega^Calderon, 
and  others  drew  the  inspiration  and  the 
materiab  of  their  dramas.  On  this 
particular  story  of  Count  Alarcos,  there 
are  not  less  than  four  fuU-length  plays 
in  the  Spanish  theatre.  One  of  them 
hy  Lope  de  Vega,  called  La  Fuerza 
iasHmosaf  or  the  Deplorable  Necee^ 
itfy ;  another^  by  Guillen  de  Castro ; 
a  third,  by  Mira  de  Mescua;  and  a 
fourth,  by  Jot6  J.  Milanes,  a  poet  of 
Havana  —  the  three  last  being  called 
sunply  El  Conde  Alarcot,  after  the 
ballad.  The  Romance  itself  has  been 
transUted  into  English,  by  Mr.  Lock- 
hart  and  Dr.  Bownn^.  In  German  a 
very  pleasing  analysis  of  it  has  been 
made  d^  Bouterwek  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing IS  the  substance.   The  romance 


of  the  Conde  Alarcos,  he  says.  Is  dis- 
tinguished from  most  of  the  other  ro- 
mances  by  greater  richness  of  composi- 
tion.  It  opens  in  a  very  simple  man. 
ner  with  a  description  of  the  sorrow  of 
the  infanta  Solisa,  who,  afler  being  se- 
cretly betrothed  to  Count  Alarcos,  has 
been  abandoned  by  him : — 

••  Atone, «  VM  her  wtmtt  ihe  Mfti  wlthla  li«r  tio««r 

alooei 
Atone  and  rery  de«olate,  Sollta  made  her  moan  i 
Lamenting  fbr  her  flower  of  life,  tiiat  It  Iboold  piii 

ftiray« 
And  fhe  he  nerer  wooed  to  wlft,  nor  lee  »  brid«l 

da/.« 

At  length,  after  Count  Alarcos  has 
long  been  married,  the  forsaken  prin- 
cess discloses  her  connexion  with  him 
to  her  father.  This  scene  is  strongly 
painted,  but  not  overcharged;  me 
king  is  transported  by  rage  and  indig- 
nation :  his  honour  appears  to  him  so 
wounded,  that  nothing  but  the  death 
of  the  countess  can  be  a  sufficient  satis- 
faction. He  has  an  interview  with  the 
eount,  addresses  him  courteously,  re- 
presents the  case  to  him  with  chival. 
tous  dignity  as  a  point  of  justice  and 
honour,  and  concludes  bv  categorically 
demanding  the  death  of  bis  lady.  Thus 
the  development  of  the  story  commences 
in  a  manner  which,  though  most  sin- 
gular, is  perhaps  not  unnatural,  when 
tne  ideas  of  the  age  to  which  the  com- 
position belongs  are  considered.  The 
count  conceives  himself  bound,  as  a  man 
of  honour,  to  give  the  king  the  satisfac- 
tion he  desires.  He  promises  to  com- 
ply with  his  demand,  and  proceeds  on 
his  way  home.  There  is  a  touching 
nmphcity  in  the  picture  which  is  here 
drawn  :.^ 


**  In  sorrow  he  departed — dejectedly  he  rode 
The  weaiy  jooroey  from  that  place  unto  his  own  abode ; 
He  grieved  for  hia  fair  countess — dear  as  his  life  was  she ; 
Sore  grieved  he  for  that  lady,  and  for  hia  children  three. 

**  The  one  was  yet  an  infant  upon  its  mother's  breast, 
For  though  it  hid  three  nurses,  it  liked  her  milk  the  best. 
The  others  wers  yotmg  children,  that  had  but  little  wit, 
Hangiug  about  their  mothec's  knee  while  nursmg  she  did  sit.** 


The  pathetic  interest  now  rises  gra. 
dually  to  the  highest  pitch  of  tragic 
horror.  The  countess,  who  receives 
her  hasband  with  the  wonted  marks  of 
afiectiott,  in  vain  inquires  the  cause  of 


his  melancholy.     He  sits  down  tO  sup- 

Eer  with  his  familv;  and  again  we 
ave  a  situation  painted  with  genuine 
feeling,  though  with  little  art*  They  sit 
down  together  to  supper  in  the  hail — 


^  The  lady  brought  forth  what  she  had,  and  down  bedde  him  aate^ 
He  sat  beside  her,  pale  and  sad,  but  neither  drank  nor  ate. 
The  children  to  his  aide  were  led — be  loved  to  have  them  so ; 
Then  on  the  board  he  laid  his  head,  and  out  his  tears  did  flow. 
*  I  fain  would  sleep— I  fain  would  sleep,'  the  Cbunt  Alarcos  said. 
AUu!  be  son  that  sleep  was  nons  that  night  within  their  bed." 
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The  apparent  fatigue  of  the  count 
induces  the  countess  to  accompany  him 
to  his  apartment.  AVhen  they  enter« 
the  count  fisistens  the  door,  relates 
what  has  passed^  and  desires  his  lady 
to  prepare  for  death.  To  all  her  re- 
monstrances, he  only  replies  with  ter- 
rible  brevity,  that  she  must  die  before 
the  morning  dawns.  She  begs  him  to 
spare  her  only  for  her  children's  sake. 
The  count  desires  her  to  embrace,  for 
the  last  time,  the  youn^t,  whom  she 
has  brought  with  her  into  the  room 
asleep  in  her  arms.  She  submits  to 
hwhaxd  fate,  and  only  asks  for  time  to 


say  an  Ave  Maria,  The  oouDt  desires 
her  to  be  quick.  She  falls  on  her  kneee 
and  pours  forth  a  brief  but  fervent 
prayer ;  she  then  requests  a  few  mo- 
ments' more  delay  that  she  may  once 
more  give  suck  to  her  infant  son.  What 
modem  poet,  says  Bouterwek,  would 
have  thought  of  introducing  so  exauU 
site  a  touch  of  nature  ?  The  count  ror- 
bids  her  to  awake  the  child.  The  unfor- 
tunate lady  forgives  her  husband^  but 
predicts,  that  within  thirty  days  the 
ting  and  his  daughter  will  be  sum- 
moned before  the  tribunal  of  the  Al- 
mighty.   The  count  strangles  her. 


^^  He  drew  a  kerchief  round  her  neck — ^he  drew  it  tight  and  strong, 
Until  she  lay  quite  stiff  and  cold  her  chamber  floor  along ; 
He  laid  her  then  within  the  sheets,  and  kneeling  by  her  side, 
To  God  and  Mary  Mother  in  misery  he  cried. 

**  Then  called  he  for  his  esqnires — Oh !  deep  was  their  dismay, 
When  they  into  the  chamber  came,  and  saw  her  how  she  lay. 
Thus  died  she  in  her  innocence,  a  lady  void  of  wrong ; 
But  God  took  heed  of  tbdr  oflfenoe — His  vengeance  stayed  not  long. 

"  Within  twelve  days,  in  pain  and  dole,  the  Infanta  passed  away ; 
The  cruel  king  gave  up  his  soul  upon  the  twentieth  day. 
Akrcos  followed  ere  the  moon  had  made  her  round  complete : 
Three  guilty  spirits  stood  ri^t  soon  before  God's  judgment-seaf* 


The  Tersified  portion  [of  this  anal v- 
tts  we  have  taken  from  Mr.  Lock- 
hart's  version;  that  of  Dr.  fiowring, 
however,  alon^  with  imitating  the 
monorhythmical  versification  of  the  ori- 
ginal, brings  out  occasionally  the  ten- 
derness and  simplicity  which  are  its 
chief  characteristics,  in  a  manner,  per- 
haps, more  striking  than  even  the 
elaborate  and  spirited  transcript  which 
we  have  used.  Such,  for  instance,  is 
the  description  of  the  wretched  count 
afler  leaving  the  presence  of  the  king, 
who  had  extorted  from  him  the  dread- 
ful promise  of  destroying  his  wife  :— 

**  Weeping  mounts  the  Count  Alarcos ; 

Weeping  bitterest  words  is  he — 
Weeping  for  his  wife  devoted, 

'^om  he  loved  so  tenderly. 
Weeping  for  his  Infant  children^- 

Infant  children  there  were  three, 
One  wad  yet  a  helpless  baby 

Nursed  upon  his  mother's  knee ; 
Nurses  three  had  bared  their  bosoms, 

He  rejected  all  the  three ; 
For  he  knew  his  tender  mother, 

And  upon  her  breast  would  be. 
Other  two  were  little  children, 

Thoughtless,  careless,  gay  and  free." 

In  a  later  portion  of  the  ballad,  the 
entreaties  of  the  countess  are  given 


very  feelingly.  After  fainting  through 
terror  at  hearing  the  dreadful  purport 
of  her  husband's  visit,  she  slowly  ad- 
vances and  addresses  him  mournfully 
thus: — 

**  Thus,  then,  thus  am  I  rewarded 

For  my  fond  fidelity  I 
Kill  mo  not— a  better  counsel 

I  would  ofi^,  count,  to  thee. 
Send  me  to  my  native  dwelling. 

Where  I  passetl  my  infancy ; 
I  will  educate  your  diildren, 

Lead  them — ^lovo  them  tenderly, 
And  preserve  to  thee  as  ever 

An  unbroken  chastity.' 

*  Thou  must  die — ^must  die,  my  oounteis, 

Ere  the  mom  wakes  smilingly  !' 

*  It  were  well,  my  Count  Alarcos, 

Well  if  there  were  none  but  me ; 
But  I  have  an  aged  father — 

(Oh  I  my  mother  tranquilly 
Sleeps  In  death)  my  brother  Qtrcia, 

He  was  murdered  cruelly — 
He,  the  noble  count,  was  murdered 

For  the  king's  dark  jealousy. 
Death  afflicts  me  not,  for  mortali— 

Mortal  I  was  bom  to  be>^ 
But  my  children*8  £ste  afflicts  me. 

They  must  lose  my  company. 
Let  them  come  and  take  my  blessing, 

They  my  last  farewell  must  see.' 
'  Never  shalt  thou  see  them,  countess. 

Earth  has  no  such  bliss  for  thee ; 
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Bat  embrace  thy  smiling  infant, 

Now  condemned  to  orphancy : 
Miserable  is  my  duty — 

Tb  the  excess  of  misery. 
Vain  is  all  my  wish,  my  lady, 

Thongli  I  gave  my  life  for  thee — 
'Tis  thy  doom — so  now  commend  thee 

To  the  Eternal  Deity.' 
*  Let  me  ntter  one  petition, 

One,  in  all  homility.* 
'  Conntess,  ere  the  dawn  of  morning, 

Pour  thy  offering  speedily.' 
'Soon  it  will  be  said,  Alarcoe, 

Sooner  than  an  Axft^Miorie,^ 
This  was  her  petition,  bendmg 

In  the  dost  her  trembling  knee : — 
*•  Father !  humbly  I  commend  me, 

I  commit  my  soul  to  thee ; 
Judge  me  not  by  what  I  merit. 

Judge  me,  Lord,  benignantly ; — 
By  Thy  grace  and  gentle  mercy. 

And  Thy  loye's  benignity  I 
Gonnt — ^my  count — the  prayer  is  ntteied, 

Uttered  as  'twas  wont  to  be. 
To  thee  I  commend  our  children. 

Bom  in  love  'twixt  me  and  thee ; 
And  while  life  is  thine,  Alarcoe, 

Poor  thy  prayers  to  heaven  for  me.*  '* 

Then  follows  that  most  afiecting  in. 
cideni  of  the  poor  countess  asking  for 
her  baby  to  put  him  to  her  breast  once 
more  before  she  dies— -an  incident 
which  cannot  be  read  without  emotion 
•i*  which  Bouterwek  and  the  (Tcrman 
critics  have  praised  in  the  manner 
already    mentioned,    and    concerning 


which  the  American  poet,  Longfellow, 
asks — "Is  there  in  all  the  writings  ot 
Homer  an  incident  more  touching  or 
more  true  to  nature  ?" 

Although  we  have  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted tno  subject  of  the  Spanish 
ballads  of  chivalry  in  the  present 
paper,  we  cannot  more  appropriately 
terminate  the  foregoing  observations 
than  by  again  quoting  the  elegant 
writer  just  ailudea  to.  Afler  taking  a 
rapid  but  brilliant  survey  of  the  entire 
subject  of  Spanish  metrical  romance, 
he  says :  ''  Such  are  the  ancient  bal- 
lads  of  Spain — ^poems  which,  like  the 
Gothic  cathedrals  of  the  middle  a^es, 
have  outlived  the  names  of  their  build, 
ers.^  They  are  the  handiwork  of  wan« 
derine,  homeless  minstrels,  who,  for 
their  daily  bread,  thus  '  built  the  loftj 
rhyme,'  and  whose  names,  like  their 
dust  and  ashes,  have  long  been  wrapped 
in  a  shroud.'**  "These  poets,"  says 
an  anonymous  writer,!  "  have  left  lie- 
hind  them  no  trace  to  which  the  ima- 
gination  can  attach  itself;  they  have 
'  died  and  made  no  sign.'  AVe  pass 
from  the  in&ncy  of  Spanish  poetry  to 
the  age  of  Charles,  through  a  long 
vista  of  monuments  without  inscrip- 
tions, as  the  traveller  approaches  tne 
noise  *and  bustle  of  modem  Rome 
through  the  lines  of  silent  and  unknown 
tombs  that  border  the  Appian  Way." 


•  LongfSellow's  »*  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Earope,"  p.  626. 

t  Now  known  to  be  Mr.  Fordc.     "  Edinburgh  Review.'*    Vol  xxxix.  p:  432. 
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ALBBUCO  POBRO;   A  TAL«  Of  TItB  K1LA1TE8E  REYOLOTXOH  Of  1848..— PA&T  H* 
BT  kS  OVVIOBB  OV  THB  lABDZVIAlt  MBTIOI. 

OHAPTSB  V.^THB  YEKOATORI. 

*•  TheM  htt  Sprang  up  ft  leent  Soetctj,  irhote  Ibtrlgnes,  tad  nmtlnfi,  lad  olijeeti  at*  lo  arefliiUy  eon- 
I  to  dtiy  ftU  my  tndMToiin  to  And  thetti  ost*'— L«tfer  </  C««iil  Aotea  /o  Olo  DtfrMfM-  liT  /Wie«. 


A  nw  days  after  the  visit  of  Porro  to 
Nina  Essellinni,  on  the  oatskirts  of  a 
wood,  on  the  road  leading  to  Milan, 
the  capital  of  Austrian  Lombardjr, 
miffht  have  been  seen  three  men,  armed 
wi3i  carbines,  conversing  in  a  low  tone 
together.  The  night  was  cold,  and  a 
sharp  wind  every  now  and  then  rustled 
through  the  trees,  scattering  the  few 
leaves  vet  remaining,  and  which  had, 
ttntil  then,  withstood  the  approach  of 
stem  winter.  The  ftce  ot  the  moon 
was  obscured  by  thick  and  dark  douds 
rolling  over  the  firmament  of  heaven, 
while  in  the  distance  were  heard  the 
slight  vibrations  of  thunder,  accom- 
panied with  sudden  flashes  of  lisht. 
ning,  indicative  of  an  approaching 
storm. 

''  PerBaceo  /"  exclaimed  on^  of  the 
men,  '*  how  chilly  the  night  is.  I 
wish  he  would  come,  ftnd  let  us  finish 
our  business." 

**  Perhaps  he  has  already  passed. 
It  seems  to  me  we  have  been  here  fully 
two  hours,  and  I  think  it  is  useless 
remaining  any  longer.  By  stopping 
here  I  shall  also  lose  seeing  our  pro- 
mised Capitano,  who  is  to  visit  us  for 
the  first  time  this  evening." 

"  No,  no,  Giacomo,  "  exclaimed 
the  thini  man,  **  you  are  mistaken. 
We  have  not  been  here  an  hour  yet, 
and  it  is  only  your  impatient  spirit 
which  makes  you  ima^ne  we  are 
here  longer.  What  will  not  our 
comrades  say  to  us  if  we  return  with- 
out having  accomplished  the  first  busi- 
ness entrusted  to  our  hands?" 

"  I  wish  to  perform  it  with  credit, 
as  much  as  you;  but  I  long  to  see 
what  sort  of  man  our  Capitano  is,  in 
case  he  is  thought  worthy  of  being 
elected  to  the  post,  which  two  or  three 
of  my  friends,   who  seem  to  have  a 

guess  as  to  who  he  is,  entertain  no 
oubt  of  his  being." 
"  We  are  sure  to  be  back  in  time, 
for  he  was  not  to  arrive  till  one  o'clock, 
and  it  is  scarcely  twelve  yet    Let  us 


not,  however^  forget  our  instructions, 
and  harm  the  man  |  for  the  Baron 
told  us  we  were  on  no  account  to  hurt 
him." 

"  Not  I,**  responded  the  comrade  of 
Giacomo  ;  ^'  although  I  can't  say  I 
should  dislike  to  crack  the  skulls  of  a 
few  of  these  barbarians.  Per  la  Madre 
del  Dio  I  I  will  still  be  revenged  for 
the  death  of  my  brother." 

"  We  shall  hear  tcnight  what  the 
Capitano  says,  and  then  we  shall  know 
when  our  work  is  to  commence.  But 
what  a  stronghold  We  have  got;  it 
would  defy  Sx  the  ingenuity  of  the 
commissary  and  his  agents  to  find 
out  where  we  meet,"  said  Giacomo. 

"  Ye^  it  will  not  be  an  easy  task  to 
find  us  out.  I  did  not  think,  a  few 
jrears  i^,  when  I  was  accused  of  be« 
ing  joined  in  a  conspiracy,  I  should 
ever  be  leagued  with  a  real  one." 

"  How  was  that  ?"  asked  Giacomo. 
^*  Tell  us  the  story  while  we  are  wait- 
ing for  this  fellow ;  it  will  serve  to  pass 
away  the  time." 

««  Well,  if  you  wish,  I  will  relate 
how  my  poor  brother  was  murdered, 
and  how  1  fell  into  the  hands  of  our 
present  masters,  who,  God  forbid 
should  long  continue  to  be  so.  It  was 
in  the  year  of  1631,  when  there  was 
a  great  talk  in  Milan  of  a  revolution 
likely  to  take  place.  I  was  one  night 
walking  in  the  country  with  a  few  com- 
rades. We  were  talking  and  laugh- 
ing, for  we  were  all  young  fellows,  of 
about  sixteen  or  twenty  years  of  age, 
when  a  small  body  of  soldiers  came 
along  the  road,  and  commenced  to  call 
us  by  difierent  names.  My  brother, 
Enrico,  who  was  with  me,  a  youzur 
fellow,  full  of  spirit,  could  not  weu 
brook  the  insults  of  the  soldiers.  At 
length  something  was  said  to  him 
which  I  did  not  well  mind ;  but  the  in. 
stant  the  soldier  who  had  addressed  him 
had  ceased  speaking,  he  flung  at  him  a 
stone,  shoutine  out  as  he  didso,  '  We 
will  kill  yon  ui,  in  a  few  day^  in  thia 
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iray/  The  Boldien  immediately  seized 
upon  as  all,  and  declared  we  were  a 
band  of  conspirators^  and  they  would 
hare  their  revenge  upon  ns.  They 
were  all  taken  Mfore  the  Commis. 
Bary  ;  for  I,  fortunately,  tocaped^  by 
giving  the  soldiers  who  held  me  some 
money  I  had  on  me  belonging  to  my 
mother,  who  I  knew  would  not  care 
for  it  when  she  learned  the  purpose  I 
liadputit  to.  Poor  Enrico  Penntia 
was  shot  for  being  a  conspirator,  and 
the  rest  of  my  comrades  have  never 
l)een  heard  of  since,  although  it  is 
nearly  six  years  ago." 

'<  And  what  do  yon  think  has  be- 
come of  them  ?"  asked  Giacomo. 

"  Lingering  in  some  dungeon,  I 
inspect.  But,  listen ;  there  is  the 
signal.    Be  ready  to  stop  him." 

A  shrill  whistle,  that  might  almost 
be  taken  for  the  blast  of  the  wind, 
echoed  along  the  road,  and  then  again 
another,  soundine  much  nearer.  Pre- 
sentiy  was  heard  the  clattering  of  a 
horse's  i^t,  and  along  the  roAd  came 
ealloping  a  man  dressed  in  the  uni. 
form  of  ft  government  courier.  His 
progress  did  not  extend  much  fuK 
{her,  for  scarcely  had  he  proceeded  a 
ffiw  hondred  yards,  when  the  three 
men  sprung  out  from  the  wood  and 
seized  his  horse^s  reins.  The  sudden 
attack  startled  both  the  horse  and  his 
master,  for  the  former,  rearing  and 
plunging  furiously,  upset  the  rider, 
and,  escaping  from  the  man  who  held 
him,  galloped  rapidlr  away,  and  soon 
disappeared  from  sight.  To  seize  hold 
of  the  rider,  and  rifle  his  person  of  the 
despatches  he  bore  from  the  Imperial 
Court  to  the  different  members  of  the 
Lombardic  Government,  was  the  work 
of  a  few  moments  ;  and  binding  the 
poor  courier  to  a  tree  (from  which  in  a 
few  hours  he  was  sure  to  be  released), 
amidst  his  earnest  supplications  not  to 
murder  him,  the  party  betook  them- 
aelves  away.  Entering  the  wood  again, 
which  extended  over  manv  a  hill  and 
dale,  they  proceeded  quickly  to  tread 
a  small  path,  which  turned  now  to 
the  left  and  then  to  the  right,  seeming- 
ly as  if  it  was  interminable.  After 
walking  for  the  spaoe  of  half  an  hour, 
they  left  the  path  entirely^  and  struck 
through  the  wood,  where  no  sign  of  a 
road  seemed  ever  to  have  existed. 
The  wood  appeared^  however,  well 
known  to  the  men,  for  they  expe- 
rienced no  difficulty  in  making  their 
way  through  I  and  they  trod  boldly 


forward,  bending  branch  after  branch 
aside  that  might  have  impeded  their 
further  progress.  A  shnll  whistle, 
similar  to  the  one  which  had  given 
them  notioe  of  the  approach  of  the 
courier,  startled  the  silence  of  the 
night,  hitherto  broken  by  the  wind 
and  the  roar  of  thunder.  The  three 
men  stopped  on  hearing  the  sound; 
and  Giacomo,  applying  his  finger 
to  his  mouth,  instantly  repeated  Uie 
sienal.  This  was  followed  by  two 
others,  which  were  again  repeated  by 
Giacomoy  and  the  three  then  continued 
their  journey  in  perfect  silence.  They 
soon  arrived  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  where 
the  trees  were  so  tnick  they  could 
scarcely  force  their  road  onwards. 
Here  the  signal  was  again  repeated, 
and  directly  afterwards  they  were  joined 
by  another  man,  who  led  them  down 
the  steep  hill,  which  it  would  have  been 
iraposBible  to  have  descended,  it  being 
almost  perpendicular,  were  it  not  for 
the  trees  which  they  held  by,  as  they 
slowly  descended  one  by  one.  A  small 
narrow  opening  presented  itself  a  few 
hundred  yards  below  in  the  hill, 
through  which  they  crept,  but  soon 
the  space  widened  sufficiently  to  enable 
them  to  walk  straight,  feeling  the  Walls 
on  either  side,  for  the  passage  was 
totally  enshrouded  in  darkness.  At 
length  a  barrier  opposed  their  fhrther 
progress,  and  another  signal  was  re- 
quisite to  enable  the  difficulty  to  be 
overcome.  A  noise  was  after  a  few 
moments  heard  as  if  some  iron  ma- 
chinery was  at  wot^,  and  the  large 
ponderous  piece  of  wall  slowly  open<3, 
presenting  to  their  sight  a  strange  and 
picturesque  scene. 

The  place  they  now  entered  was 
a  large  cavern,  either  cut  out  by 
art,  or  formed  naturally.  In  the  cen- 
tre, built  of  stones,  was  erected  a 
large  table,  and  around  it,  fbrmed  by 
the  same  materials,  was  a  number  of 
seats,  on  which  sat  some  fifty  or  sixty 
persons.  On  the  table  lay  a  miscel- 
laneous Collection  of  arms,  consisting 
of  guns,  swords,  pistols^  and  knives, 
intermixed  with  glasses  and  small  casks 
of  wine.  The  countenances  of  the 
persons  assembled  there  presented 
every  variety  of  features^the  dark  and 
handsome  ones  of  the  south,  with  the 
bold  and  lighter  ones  of  the  northern 
part  of  Italy ;  while  in  their  dress  ap- 
peared the  same  variety — the  coarse 
coat  of  the  artisan  mingled  with  the 
fine-textnre  one  of  the  gentleman.  The 
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end  of  the  cftTem  was  hung  with  large 
folds  of  black  clothe  while  on  the  top 
of  itf  extending  in  the  middle,  hang  a 
banner  of  abl(XMLred  cobnr,  on  which 
was  written  in  bold  charactem-. 

**  SoOmr  OF  TBI  YBaOATOKt, 

Fomtd  on  th«  Tirenty-iint  day  of  Angnit,  1847, 

To  ndcem  ftom  lUToy  the  laad 

OrtlMlr  NfttlTity. 

BlcMed  be  h«  who  diM  in  Itf  MTTloa  t 
Cureed  the  oowud  wboee  am  lUla  ta  Iti  duty  I** 

As  the  three  men  and  the  person 
who  had  joined  them  entered  the  ca- 
▼em,  they  were  welcomed  by  their 
companions,  and  room  was  made  for 
them  to  rit  down.  A  person  who  sat 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  who  ap- 
peared to  be  a  kind  of  leader,  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  informed  them  their 
promised  chief  had  arrired,  and  that 
the  business  of  the  night  would  be  pro- 
ceeded with.  Instantly  a  perfect  si- 
lence ensued,  and  nothing  was  heard 
bat  the  gathering  up  of  uie  arms,  as 
each  person  seiz^  his  own  weapon. 

The  Baron  Pinaldi  then  entered  the 
cavern,  and  approached  the  head  of 
the  table— 

**  Companions  and  Yengatoril*'  he 
excbiimed,  '*  this  night,  the  third  of 
our  meeting,  we  have  met  together 
again,  to  see  in  what  way  we  can  ad- 
vance farther  our  sacred  cause.  You 
are  all  aware  the  object  we  have  in 
view — the  emancipation  of  our  native 
land  firom  forei^  oppression ;  but  none 
of  us  are  acquainted  with  the  means  to 
be  employea  in  attaining  this  holy  end. 
By  the  rules  of  our  order  we  are  bound 
to  obey  implieitlv,  at  any  hazard,  the 
orders  of  our  chief,  if  that  bead  be 
^cted  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  our 
body*  We  have  hitherto  thought  and 
pondered  over  such  an  election,  but 
notwithstanding  the  number  of  names 
we  have  mentioned,  not  one  has  been 
deemed  worthy  of  a  general  vote.  To 
place  our  lives,  our  future  destinies,  the 
welfare  of  our  country,  at  the  command 
of  a  single  will,  is  a  fearful  responsi- 
bility ;  and  yet  to  carry  out  successfully 
the  ends  of  our  order,  it  is  impossible, 
without  such  a  trust,  however  great  and 
solemn,  be  confided  in  one.  Hitherto 
I  have  remained  silent,  thinking  you 
would  have  found  one  worthy  of  Your 
generous  confidence,  but  you  have 
failed  in  doing  so.  Vengatori,  that 
silence  I  now  break,  and  declare  to  you 
I  have  found  the  one  you  have  sought 


for  in  viun— 4i  youth,  rich  in  birth,  in 
fortune,  in  patriotism.  Companions 
of  our  holy  cause  1  Yengaton  of  our 
country's  rights!  behold  the  chief 
worthy  of  your  votes  1 " 

The  folds  of  the  black  doth  were 
slowly  drawn  aside.  In  a  small  inner 
cave,  hung  with  the  same  sombre  hue, 
before  an  altar,  on  which  stood  a  huge 
crucifix,  behind  it  the  likeness  of  our 
Saviour  encircled  with  a  crown  of 
glory,  was  seen  the  manly  and  hand^ 
some  countenance  of  Alherico  Porro, 
glowingwitheagerexpectation.  Known 
to  everyone  present,  for  most  of  the 
persons  belonged  to  the  town  of  Padua 
and  the  city  of  Milan,  a  burst  of  ap- 
plause greeted  his  unexpected  presence. 
Advancing  a  few  paces,  and  gracefully 
acknowledging  the  elad  welcome  he 
had  received,  ne  ex<£umed — 

<<  Fellow-countrymen  1  but  a  short 
time  ago  returned  from  a  foreign  land 
to  revisit  my  own,  at  the  request  of 
an  aged  parent,  I  did  little  imagine, 
when  entering  Padua,  I  should  be  wit- 
ness to  a  deed  of  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion unworthy  the  age  in  which  we  live* 
I  allude  to  what  the^  greatest  part  of 
you  are  acquainted  with,  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  Signora  Asellinni.  Too 
young  when  I  lefl  my  native  soil  to  un- 
derstand the  miserable  subterfuges  of 
power,  I  have  returned,  with  mind 
expanded,  to  grasp  and  shift  the  ex- 
ercise of  undue  imperial  despotism.  A 
lawless  act  committed  before  my  »ght, 
and  which  should  have  condemned  the 
perpetrators  to  a  severe  punishment, 
IS  not  only  allowed  to  pass  over  in  si- 
lence, my  entreaties  for  redress  un- 
heeded, but  is  considered,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  Austrian  wisdom,  a  fit  act 
for  reward.  Do  our  masters  think  we 
have  sunk  so  low,  that  we  have  become 
so  debased  in  mind,  so  nnheedM  to 
the  voice  of  pity,  that  murderers  are  to 
walk  our  cities  in  triumph,  not  con- 
sidered even  fit  companions  for  us  to 
associate  with  ?  Yes,  Italians,  we  have 
given  them  reason  to  think  so,  when 
ror  thirty-two  years  we  have  borne 
almost  uncomplainingly  this  barbarous 
Attila  yoke.  It  is  time  we  should 
awake  to  a  proper  sense  of  our  man- 
hood, to  a  thorough  appreciation  of  our 
shame,  and,  castmg  aside  for  ever  the 
fears  which  have  kept  us  asunder, 
unite  with  heart  and  hand  to  efiface  the 
burning  brand  of  Cain  from  our  brows. 
I  have  come,  therefore,  to  you  this 
night,  fearless  in  heart  and  purpose,  to 
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esmres  to  70a  my  determinaUon,  and 
ataer  as  your  leader  or  as  your  equal, 
to  point  boldly  out  to  yon  the  only 
coarse  left  open — ^to  strike  earnestly  for 
our  brothers'  and  sisters'  emancipation, 
or  to  ireep  in  silence  over  our  own  de- 
generacY  I  Italians  I  from  the  centre 
of  the  old  capital  of  the  ancient  world. 
Borne,  a  gleam  of  sunlight,  for  ages 
hidden  from  our  view,  has  suddenly 
dawned  upon  our  destinies,  and  it  b&- 
hores  us  to  greet  brayely  the  ray,  until 
not  one,  but  a  thousand,  glitter  in  our 
path.  WiU  you  allow  such  a  glorious 
light  to  pass  unheeded  from  before  your 
gaze  ?  Will  you  quietly  sit  down  and 
proclaim  to  Europe  that  the  children  of 
l>ante,  of  Bienzi,  are  deaf  to  the  sound 
of  freedom?  Will  you  see  your  pa- 
rents, your  asters,  your  infants,  sold 
to  demoralisation,  to  vice,  to  the  basest 
of  all  slavery  ?  Men,  if  such  is  the 
fiiture  destiny  you  consign  them  to,  I 
id»ndon  my  country ;  the  very  name 
of  an  Italian  will  be  to  me  the  imper* 
flonation  of  dishonour.  But  if  you 
choose  the  cause  of  justice,  of  right,  of 
country,  of  soul^inspirins  liberty,  then 
I  bless  my  fortune  for  having  you  as 
brothers,  and  from  this  hour  I  dedicate 
my  life  and  lands  at  the  idtar  of  Italy's 
wrongs!" 

As  Forro  ended  the  curtains  closed, 
and  concealed  him  from  sight.  So  deep 
and  passionate  in  feeling  had  been  hts 
addi«8S,  that  for  a  few  moments  not  a 
gound,  not  a  whisper  was  heard.  All 
were  entranced,  not  so  much  with  his 
language,  as  with  the  heartfelt  emotion 
whidi  breathed  in  every  word,  in  every 
action  of  his  body  —  the  true  soul  of 
oratory.  Then  burst  forth  from  every 
lip,  "Viva  I'ltalia  I  Viva  la  liberty  I 
Long  live  Ital}r  1  Long  live  liberty  t" 
and  was  again  and  again  echoed 
through  the  cavern,  so  intense  was  the 
feeling  the  address  had  excited. 

**  Yengatori,"  spoke  the  Baron  Pi- 
naldi,  the  instant  nlence  had  been  ob- 
tained,  ''  it  now  becomes  your  duty  to 
say  whether  you  accept  of  Alberico 
Porro  as  your  leader  and  chief,  to  serve 
him  with  life  and  fortune,  until  the 
hour  when  the  world  shall  proclaim 
your  land  a  nation  again." 

"  Yes,  yes  I"  answered  every  voice, 
**  we  accept  him  as  our  chief." 

"  Por  form's  sake,  and  for  the  neoes- 
sary  observance  of  our  rules,  which  we 
have  all  sworn  to  obey,  it  becomes  ne- 
cessaiT  for  me  to  demand  if  any  mem. 
ber  of  our  order  opposes  the  election  ? ' ' 


A  moment's  silence  ensued,  and  no 
voice  speaking,  a  burst  of  approbation 
resounaed,  with  shouts  of  '*Viva  il 
Signer  Porro  I  Viva  il  nostra  Gapi» 
tanol" 

The  curtain  was  a^ain  withdrawn, 
and  the  Baron  Pinaldi  advanced  a  few 
steps  towards  Porro,  who  stiU  stood 
before  the  altar. 

"Signor  Porro,  by  an  unanimous 
vote  of  the  order  of  the  Vengatori,  I 
have  to  inform  you  they  have  chosen 
you  as  their  chief,  and  I  now  call  upon 
you  to  subscribe  to  the  oath.  I  request 
you,  therefore,  to  give  me  answers  to 
the  questions  I  shau  address  ^ou.  Do 
you  solemnly  believe  in  the  justice  of 
our  cause,  m  the  pledge  we  take  to 
repel  force  by  force,  until  the  divine 
rights  accorded  to  man  by  God  be 
fully  admitted?" 

"I  do." 

«« Do  you  solemnly  declare,  in  wisk. 
ing  to  enter  our  order  as  companion, 
you  are  actuated  by  neither  ambition 
nor  personal  motive  of  any  kind;  and 
that  your  only  feeling  in  doing  so  is 
the  pure,  holy,  and  sublime  love  of 
country  and  humanity  ?" 

"I  do." 

'<  Do  you,  in  sincerity  of  heart  and 
purpose,  renounce  now  and  for  ever 
all  allegiance  to  the  House  of  Austria, 
from  its  Emperor  to  its  lowest  servant ; 
and  throuenout  life,  until  Italy  is  free 
from  its  slavery,  you  will  lose  no  op^ 
portunity,  either  m  secrecy  or  openly, 
at  the  hazard  of  life,  of  fortune,  of 
fame,  in  opposing  its  power  and  ita 
empire  ?" 

*'Ido." 

*'Are  you  willing  to  bind  yourself 
by  oath  to  the  questions  I  have  asked 
you,  and  which  you  have  answered  in 
the  affirmative?" 

«aam." 

*'  Bepeat  after  me,  then,  the  formula 
of  our  oath." 

*'I,  Alberico  Porro,  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  rights  and  immunities 
of  my  country  have  been  betrayed  to 
foreign  oppression,  the  laws  of  Chris- 
tianity  violated  by  robbeiy,  pillage, 
murder,  and  sacrilege,  do  here  solemn- 
ly vow,  in  presence  of  Crod  and  man, 
to  dedicate  my  life  in  defence  of  my 
country.  I  swear  to  let  no  opportu-i 
nity  pass,  where  my  judgment  shall 
consider  it  as  coming  within  the 
moral  code  of  war,  without  seizing 
upon  it  to  advance  the  liberty  of  Italy. 
I  swear  never,  by  either  act  or  word# 
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to  pftyobedienea  to  tlMEmperor  of  Aqs- 
tria^  and  that  I  will  vm  wbateyer  inda- 
once  I  may  posMM  to  ioduoe  othera  to 
pursue  the  fame  course.  I  swear  to 
pursue  with  uncompromising  hatred 
eyery  friend  of  the  house  of  Austria* 
even  if  found  in  the  ranks  of  my  near. 
est  and  dearest  relatives.  I  swear  to 
obey,  without  questioning,  the  orders  of 
the  chief  of  the  Order  of  theVengatori ; 
and  lastly,  not  to  divulge  to  hunian 
being  either  the  objects  or  the  names 
of  its  members*  without  a  special  per- 
mission from  the  chief  to  do  so.  As 
God  is  my  judge,  aud  as  I  trust  for 
salvation  through  the  mercy  of  my 
Saviour  hereafter,  I  declare  I  have  in 
perfect  purity  of  heart  and  purpose* 
been  ordained  a  member  of  the  Order 
of  Vengatori.*' 

"  Signer  Porro,  having  now  become 
a  member  of  the  society,  the  adjutant 
will  instruct  you  in  the  signs  and 
passes  requisite  to  distinguish  a  member 
of  our  holy  cause.  Companion,  you 
will  now  oblige  the  members  by  inform** 
ing  them  if  you  are  willing  to  accept 
the  post  of  chief  which  they  have 
unanimously  conferred  upon  you." 

"  I  am." 

*«  Subsoribe,  then,  to  the  oath." 

'<!,  Alberico  Porro,  accept  in 
entire  unity  of  faith*  and  in  the  con- 
viction of  my  sincerity,  the  post  of 
Chief  of  the  Order  of  the  Vengatori, 
and  declare  before  you,  brothers  in  jus- 
tice, in  truth  and  in  honesty,  I  will 
never  use,  or  subvert,  for  personal 
ambition  or  private  interest,  the  ends 
of  our  Society.  I  swear  to  keep  invio- 
late this  oath  and  the  rules  of  theOrdcr.  '* 

A  shout  of  applause  greeted  Porro 
the  instant  he  had  flnished  subscribing 
to  the  oath. 

«  Comrades  and  soldiers  of  the  Army 
of  Vengeance !  I  have  accepted  the 
noble  post  of  your  chief,  in  the  full 
determination  of  proving  myself  worthy 
of  your  acceptance.  The  march  of 
thought,  the  experience  of  [)ast  a^eSf 
long  years  of  oppression  and  injustice* 
are  rousing  in  the  Caesar  race  the  spirit 
of  Brutus.  With  jov  do  I  greet  its 
appearance  —  with  pleasure  urge  it 
forward.  Let  it  roll  over  the  fair 
plains>f  Lombardy,  and  I  will  still  say* 
Forward  1  Liet  it  roll  in  Croatian  blood, 
aud  my  cry  will  still  be  the  same ;  nor 
shall  I  cease  to  echo  it  until  from  the 
Sicilian  Sea  to  the  Alps  is  seen  floating 
in  the  breese  of  heaven  the  nations 
fliig  of  Italy.    Wh#t,  if  ia  tbo  atUio^ 


nent  of  tlus  noble  end.  oar  Uv«t  bo« 
come  a  sacrifioe*  is  it  not  Ux  better  to 
die  than  to  live  in  uncertainty  and 
shame  ? — to  live  in  the  memory  of  the 
good*  the  pure,  the  iiee*  tb^  as  the 
bondsmen  of  those  who  respect  op  tie% 
who  acknowledge  no  justice?  Man 
with  life  acquired  the  inalienable  right 
of  freedom;  and  it  cannot  be  torn 
from  him  without  a  violation  of  the 
law  of  God.  For  thia  crime  perished 
miserably  Kzzelini  and  his  famUy  I  foe 
a  similar  one*  the  Borgia.  And  for 
this,  too*  must  iall  the  supremacy 
of  the  Emperor  on  Italian  soil.  I 
would  be  the  last  to  harry  on  to  the 
uncertainty  of  revolution  the  moral 
claims  and  rights  appertaining  to  ui. 
I  would  be  the  last  to  counsel  you  to 
secret^  and  afterwards  to  open  resist- 
ance;  but  every  other  avenue  for  re* 
dress  has  long  been  closed  to  you— « 
every  prayer  and  entreaty*  however 
humble,  unheeded ;  and  patience*  bav« 
ing  its  limits,  calls  loudly  for  the  scab- 
bard to  be  cast  indignantly  aside^-the 
sword  to  tlash  bravely  in  the  light -^ 
your  motto,  <  Country  aud  Liberty*  or 
Slavery  aud  Peath  I '  To  prepare  this 
struggle-^ to  use  with  prudence  the 

large  sums  placed  at  my  disposal to 

take  wuruing  from  previous  failures, 
will  be  my  earnest  task ;  and  to  you* 
Vengatori*  to  whom  God  has  en- 
trusted our  resurrection*  to  you  be  it 
the  end  to  stir  up  the  minds  of  your 
countrymen,  to  prepare  for  the  battle 
aud  emancipation  of  Italy  I  Let  no 
fear  or  doubt  linger  on  your  minds— -re- 
member boldness  and  deci^on  are  half 
the  victory  \  and  to  appear  weak  is  to 
throw  a  shadow  on  the  justice  of  our 
cause.  Farewell  till  our  next  meet- 
ing I  I  go  t(i  lay  the  mine  of  to-day— 
the  triumph  of  to-morrow." 

In  the  midst  of  loud  applause  from 
the  band  who  had  elected  nun  as  chief^ 
Porro*  accompanied  by  Pinaldi,  left 
the  cavern,  and*  by  another  entrance* 
known  only  to  themselves*  soon  issued 
forth*  as  it  were*  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth. 

<'  I  congratulate  you*  my  dear  young 
friend  and  noble  leader,"  said  Pinaldi« 
«  on  the  success  of  this  night's  work. 
You  exceeded  my  expectations*  and 
have  created  for  yourself  a  feeling, 
amongst  the  Vengatori  which*  united 
with  tne  oath  by  which  I  and  they  are 
aU  bound*  will  make  them  obey  your 
slightest  wish." 

**  Ilappy  am  I  that  yoa  i^pfovfi  pf . 
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whailliATe  done  and  said.  The  first  step 
if  tekeiiy  and  I  shrink  not  from  the  con. 
sequences.  Yon  will  not  fail  me  to-mor- 
row niffhty  for  I  will  then  inform  you  on 
what  rartber  means  I  have  decided.'* 

**  No ;  in  noUiing  will  I  fail  you 
so  long  as  our  conferences  tend  to  the 
downfallof  imperial  Austria,"  answered 
Pinaldi  in  a  quick  and  yindictive  tone 
of  voice. 

««Adiea,  Pinaldi!  May. the  smile 
of  Heaven  alight  on  our  glorious  en- 
terprise 1" 


They  had  now  arrived,  by  a  different 
path  from  the  one  we  have  pursued  in 
the  first  part  of  the  chapter,  where  two 
roads,  or  rather  narrow  footpaths, 
crossed  each  other.  A  servant  stood 
here  with  a  horse,  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  his  master,  Porro,  who  immediately 
mounting  and  biddins  farewell  again 
to  the  baron,  galloped  on  his  way  to- 
wards Milan,  full  of  thoughts  which 
were  to  oondoce  to  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  thousands. 


CBAPTBR  VZ. 
MianTT  RSSOLTM  KOT  BAfV  TO  BS  rULflUBD. 

**  X  bav«  in  mr  kBiidi  tn  iafaUibte  mcani  of  maktag  th«  good  MIlucM  forget  their  Mol,  Plo  Nono,  sndl  their 
viahee  for  n&|ioii»l  independence,  which  they  h«Ta  Utely  menlfef  ted  in  their  puerile  demoiutrailoni  i  th4 
cairaiTel  )•  approaching,  and  t  vtll  then  stTe  a  grand  entertainment  In  the  Theatre  della  Scale." — Convtrta- 
twm  wttA  U.  FifUflmimt,  lh«  Austrian  MfmUttr  at  Milan, 

**  The  oril  oountelfl  of  fanatioi,  and  the  falthkee  aplrit  of  lanorattop,  wUl  te  broken  bj  yoar  Taloor  and 
idelit7,  like  fragile  glata  againrt  a  rock.'*  —  Uarshat  RadtUky's  addrtu  to  tK»  Austrian  troops  m  th« 
tmpital  ofnortkom  July  b^rt  tho  period  oftko  Htvolution, 


Au>«K,  in  a  small,  handsomely-fur- 
nished room,  before  a  table  covered 
with  numerous  papers,  was  seated  a 
person  of  rather  an  advanced  age.  His 
countenance  was  frank  and  open ;  his 
dress  and  appearance  bore  the  stamp 
of  a  person  of  some  consequence.  It 
watf  the*  Qaron  Toresani  Lanzenfeld, 
for  many  years  the  director  of  the  po- 
lice at  Milan.  In  his  right  hand  he 
held  a  paper  which  he  was  intently 
scanning  over,  while  his  left  supported 
his  head,  as  hb  elbow  rested  on  the 
table.  The  contents  of  the  document 
he  was  perusing  called  every  few  mo- 
ments a  smile  to  his  lips,  and  his  rather 
stem  features  glistened  with  inward 
{Measure,  creat^,  no  doubt,  by  the 
news  he  was  gathering. 

"So,  so,"  muttered  the  Baron ;  "the 
web  is  oommendnff  to  be  unravelled. 
The  Count  Bolza  mforros  me  here  he 
has  at  length  discovered  a  track  to  the 
perpetrators  of  the  robbery  committed 
on  the  person  of  the  Cfovernmeot's 
courier.  The  Baron  Pinaldi  was  seen 
near  the  place  about  the  same  time  the 
outrage  was  committed,  and  in  his 
Qompany  this  youn^  lord,  who  has  but 
lately  returned  to  his  country,  and  who 
annoyed  the  Imperial  Court  so  much 
with  some  tale  about  his  nurse's  impri- 
sonment. The  Count  fiolsa  informs 
me  here..^  trusty  agent  he  is^there 
was  also  observed  about  the  same  neigh- 
bonri&ood  a  number  of  strangers 
during  the  evenbg  pravious,  and  the 
morning  foUowing,  and  he  has  collect- 
ed  a  mimbtf  ef  th^Bames^  all  known 


to  be  more  or  less  disaffected  towards 
the  Government.  He  therefore  comes 
to  the  conclusion,  and  a  Just  one  too, 
a  political  meeting  must  have  been 
held  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  whole 
of  the  persons  the  Count  Bolza  has 
discovered  are  strangers  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  being  there  on  the  same 
evening  that  the  courier  was  robbed, 
can  easily  be  questioned,  and  if  not 
able  to  assign  good  and  valid  reasons 
for  travelling  in  that  direction,  can  be 
detained  in  prison ;  but  this  young  Sig- 
ner Porro,  I  know  not  whether  we  could 
venture  on  such  a  step  towards  him. 
Allied  as  he  is  to  many  of  the  most  in- 
fluential  families  in  Jx>mbardy,  and  to 
the  royal  house  of  Sardinia,  his  arrest 
would  not  be  allowed  to  pass  by  with-' 
out  strong  remonstrances  from  quarters 
we  had  better  conciliate  than  excite 
further.  Caution  must  be  the  plan, 
and  before  we  think  of  curtailing  his 
liberty  we  must  have  sure  proof  to 
go  on.  I  must  pause  a  few  moments 
and  reflect  well  on  the  matter.  Ah  I 
a  good  idea,  we  must  set  some  trusty 
spy  on  his  footsteps,  who  will  gain  his 
confidence,  which  must  be  an  easy  task, 
for  he  is  so  young,  and  then  the  rest 
can  be  soon  settled.  These  treacherous 
times  require  treacherous  means." 

His  further  reflections  were  inter- 
rupted by  a  servant  entering  and  an- 
nouncing the  minister  Figuelmont  was 
waiting  without. 

"Show  his  excellency  in  imme- 
diately. Ah,  my  lord,"  continued  the 
Bacon  Toiwani  Lansenfeld,   as  the 
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Austrian  minister  entered,'' you  have 
just  arrived  in  time  to  aid  mo  with 
your  good  advice.  But  pray  be  seat- 
ed." 

'*  What  is  it  you  would  ask  of  me  ? 
Of  importance  it  must  be,  if  your  own 
sagacity  cannot  discover  the  course  to 
pursue  under  your  difficulty.  It  is 
thought,  and  in  high  quarters  too,  the 
chief  of  the  police  here  is  not  often  at 
&ult,"  answered  the  Count  Figuel- 
mont — a  man  possessing  good  talents, 
but  with  an  inordinate  vanity  in  his 
own  powers  of  discernment. 

''  I  am  glad  to  find,  my  good  lord, 
my  efforts  to  fulfil  my  duties  have  met 
with,  for  these  several  years  past,  the 
approbation  of  our  gracious  Emperor ; 
yet  there  are  times,  and  I  fear  it  is  so 
with  most  men,  when  I  know  not  well 
how  to  deal  with  men,  who,  high  in  rank 
and  influence,  lend  themselves  to  in- 
crease the  agitation  we  see  daily  rising 
around  us  on  every  side.  It  was  when 
you  but  entered  now  I  was  perusing  a 
letter  from  one  of  our  most  trusty 
agents,  and  one  who  is  well  known  to 
your  lordship — ^the  Count  Bolza — who 
informs  me  no  has  discovered  a  due  to 
the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage,  who 
stopped  and  robbed  the  Government's 
Conner  the  other  evening  of  his  dis- 
patches.  It  musthave  appeared  dear,  at 
feast  to  you,  that  these  were  no  ordinary 
thieves,  for  not  an  article  on  the  courier's 
person  was  touched  with  the  exception 
of  the  Government's  ba^ ;  and  I  have 
from  the  courier's  own  lips  his  version 
of  the  story,  and  he  stated  positively-* 
for  I  was  most  particular  on  that  head- 
that  the  robbers  had  plenty  of  time  be- 
fore any  help  reached  to  have  taken 
from  him  every  article  he  had  about 
him.  Now,  from  what  Bolza  informs 
me,  from  the  information  he  has  ga- 
thered in  the  neighbourhood,  some 
meeting  of  a  clandestine  kind,  un* 
known  to  the  ]>olice,  must  have  been 
held  the  very  night  the  robbery  took 
place,  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
Further  he  gives  me  to  know,  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  all  amongst  the  list  of 
the  suspected,  and  living  far  from  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  must  have 
been  gathered  there  for  some  unlawful 
purpose.  Out  of  this  list  I  must  except 
one ;  and  here  lies  my  great  difficulty." 

'*  In  what  way,  Baron? — for  to  the 
authority  of  the  i)olice  must  bow  every 
one  but  its  superiors." 

"  This  exception  of  whom  I  speak 
is  the  heir  of  tne  Porro  fiimily-«one 


whom  voor  lordship  must  see,  from 
the  ionnenoo  of  his  powerful  con- 
nexions, his  rank,  his  riches,  I  can- 
not deal  with  as  I  would  with  one  of 
the  common  herd  of  this  vain,  proud, 
and  besotted  Italian  nobility." 
^  "  Ha,  hal  you  must  be  more  cha- 
ritable  in  speaking  of  our  kind  neigh- 
bours, who,  with  all  their  fine  tan,  xe- 
mind  me  of  so  manv  Gascons,  wiUi 
plenty  of  boasting,  but  lacking  the 
courage  to  make  their  empty  vaunts 
good." 

''  Yet  to  deal  with  them,  we  must 
keep  a  sharp  eye  over  their  proceed- 
ings." 

"  Right,  right ;  nothing  like  the 
strong  sword  of  authority  to  keep 
them  at  their  proper  distance.  Witn 
this  young  noble,  this  Signer  Forro, 
of  whom  you  speak,  we  must  deal 
gently ;  not  on  account  of  any  feelings 
of  leniency  we  might  entertain,  but 
for  other  reasons,  of  which  I  ahall 
speak  anon.  Nothing  so  easy  as  to  lull 
him  into  security,  to  profess  to  be  his 
most  devoted  servants,  and  then,  when 
the  proper  hour  arrives,  to  suddenly 
fiill  upon  him,  with  full  proof  of  hu 
criminality,  and  give  him  either  a 
quick  and  easy  death,  or  cofisfgn  him 
to  the  tender  keepin^j  of  one  of  the 
many  gaolers  of  our  prisons." 

**  My  own  thought.  Yet  where  to 
find  one  to  whom  we  could  entrust  the 
delicate  handling  of  this  stripling. 
My  own  asents  are  commencing  to  be 
all  so  well\nown,  or  smell  so  strongly 
of  the  police,  I  fear  none  of  them 
would  be  able  to  effect  the  work ;  and  a 
failure  would  only  place  him  on  his 
guard." 

'*  Oh,  I  can  supply  your  want.  I 
have  on  my  hands  a  young  Neapolitan 
nobleman,  whom  I  have  been  acquainted 
with  for  some  time  past,  and  who  would 
just  suit  the  purpose.  He  must  be 
well  paid,  however;  for,  in  the  first 
case,  his  task  will  be  an  expensive  one ; 
and,  secondly,  his  whole  fortune,  al- 
though a  lai^e  one  when  I  knew  him 
first,  has  entirely  disappeared  during  a 
lonj;  career  of  extravaganoe  and  dini. 
pation.  Apart  firom  these  reasons, 
however,  I  would  wish  to  serve  him ; 
and  how  better  than  binding  him  to 
the  Gordian  knot,  where  retreat  is  im- 
poanble?" 

"  Always  sagacious,  my  lord — always 
ready  with  ^our  good  advice,  to  re- 
medy any  evil  we  may  wish  to  over* 
come.    Whea  will  you  send  him  to 
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me,  this  new  protege  of  yours?  I 
need  not  ask  your  lordship  also,  whe- 
ther you  are  well  assured  of  his  fide- 
lity?" 

*'  As  to  your  latter  question,  I  in- 
variably abide  by  the  rules  laid  down 
by  our  GoYemment  —  never  to  employ 
any  person,  whatever  the  interest  I 
may  feel  in  him,  without  having  such 
a  power  over  his  future  life  as  to  be 
ame,  at  any  hour,  if  I  find  the  slight- 
est cause  to  doubt  his  fidelity,  to  turn 
him  adrift  on  the  world,  a  living  curse 
to  himself,  and  shunned  by  the  mole  of 
society.  An  excellent  rule,  too;  for 
I  have  never,  except  in  a  single  case 
which  came  to  my  knowledge,  known 
any  employe  of  ours  become  unruly  in 
our  service." 

"  And  what  is  the  case  your  lord- 
ship alludes  to,  if  I  may  venture  to  in- 
quire ?" 

**  Oh,  to  you  I  can  have  no  objec- 
tion to  communicate  the  fact ;  but  we 
must  be  careful  the  world  become  not 
acquainted  with  a  system  we  derive  so 
much  benefit  fix)m ;  for  what  an  out- 
cry would  be  raised  if  it  wa^  but 
known  what  means  we  adopt  to  turn 
our  regular  police  body,  our  true 
agents,  to  a  proper  account  1  The  se- 
cret stratagems,  the  bold  crimes,  the 
means  to  subdue  both  bodj  and  soul — 
the  poisoning,  the  stranghng,  the  con- 
tinual torture  of  conscience ;  and  yet 
these  means,  however  fearful,  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  an  authority 
such  as  ours.  The  fact  of  which  I 
spoke  is  but  an  illustration  of  our 
system,  and  which  would  have  turned 
out  as  successful  as  all  other  cases, 
were  it  not  for  an  unfortunate  disco- 
very; uid  thus,  instead  of  our  em- 
ploye  living  a  few  years  longer  in  hor- 
ror of  our  secret  servitude,  we  were 
forced  to  consign  him  quietly  to  the 
arms  of  death.  The  case  was  simply 
this.  A  respectable  merchant,  resid- 
ing in  the  town  of  Padua,  was  thought 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Carbonari,  and 
we  had  reason  to  think  several  mem- 
"hen  of  it  were  scattered  over  the 
town.    To  find  out  who  they  were  be- 


came an  absolute  necessity,  to  prevent 
an  increase  of  their  number.  The 
merchant  was  a  widower,  with  an  only 
child,  a  son,  of  about  three  or  four 
years  of  age.  One  of  our  agents,  a 
hardy  rufiian,  inured  to  every  service* 
was  a  lover  of  the  child's  nurse,  and 
he  induced  her  one  evening  to  give  the 
child  what  he  pretended  was  but  a 
dose  of  physic,  but  in  reality  poison. 
In  the  morning  the  child  was  disco- 
vered a  corpse,  and  the  bottle  which 
had  contained  the  poison  secreted  in 
the  coat  of  die  father,  placed  there  by 
the  hands  of  our  trusty  agent.     The 

Solice,  who  took  care  to  be  imme- 
iately  on  the  spot  the  moment  the 
child  was  discovered  dead,  arrested  the 
merchant  and  the  nurse,  and  carried 
them  before  the  commissary,  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  real  facts  of  the 
case.  The  nurse,  for  fear  of  losing 
her  lover,  and  by  threats,  was  kept 
silent ;  while  the  father,  against  whom 
the  evidence  appeared  so  strong,  was, 
b;^  the  offer  of  his  safety  and  liberty, 
with  a  promise  of  strict  silence  on  the 
whole  matter,  in  an  agony  of  terror 
at  being  thought  by  his  mends  and 
fellow-townsmen  the  murderer  of  his 
own  child,  induced  to  confess  all  he 
knew  about  the  Carbonari.  So  far, 
everything  had  succeeded  well;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  nurse,  a  short  time 
afler,  suddenly  seized  with  illness,  con- 
fessed  the  whole  transaction  —  at  least 
as  much  as  she  was  acquainted  with  — . 
to  her  master ;  and  he,  good  soul,  in- 
stead of  seeking  safety  in  flight,  with 
the  dangerous  knowledge  he  possessed 
of  our  means  of  gaining  information, 
must  present  himself  at  the  commis- 
sary's oflice,  with  threats  of  vengeance. 
This,  as  I  informed  you  before,  was 
only  put  a  stop  to  by  the  death  of 
the  merchant ;  there  was  no  other  al- 
ternative. Such  is  the  history  of  a 
matter,  which,  to  this  day,  is  still  a 
mystery  to  the  wise  world."* 

**Ah,  I  remember  well,  my  lord, 
my  feelings  of  compunction  when  first 
appointed  to  my  office,  and  I  learned 
the  many  terrible  secrets  of  our  duty. 


*  The  tale  related  is  a  strict  ikct,  personally  known  to  the  anthor  as  having  oocorred. 
The  tyramiy  of  the  Austrian  polioe  exceeds  description ;  its  means  are  most  revolting  to  hu- 
man natore.  Cantfl,  in  his  ^*  Storia  di  Cento  Anni,"  thus  describes  its  power: —  .  .  . 
**  Gorrotte  dalla  Polkia,  arbitra  di  tutto.  Una  polizia  anlica,  nna  polizla  generale,  nna  po- 
Bzia  del  comnne,  una  del  govemo,  nna  della  presidenza  del  govemO)  tutte  spiantesi  e  vicenda ; 
fai  mano  della  polizia  stravano  tntti  gli  impieghi,  gU  onori,  1  post!  deU*  instituto,  le  cattedre, 
sino  il  ninistero  ecclesiastioo ;  giaoch^  per  ogni  nondna  eran  neoesssrie  le  sue  informazioDi 
secrete,  ineparabilL'* 
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Kecessitj,  howeTcr.  is  the  mother  of 
oar  law,  and  by  iu  dictates  we  most 
abide." 

"Certainty  there  ia  no  other  re- 
source  open.  But  to  resume  the 
^bread  of  our  discoarve.  The  Catalier 
ilonni  — .  for  such  iM  the  came  of  the 
young  gentleman  whom  I  intend  to  id. 
troduce  to  the  mysteries  of  onr  duties — 
will  be  with  yon  in  t|ie  course  of  to- 
morrowy  and  I  will  take  care  to  pre- 
pare him  for  the  nature  of  his  office/' 

'*A  rather  difficult  task  at  the  bd- 
ginninif,  if  the  pupil  has  mneh  delicacy 
of  feeling/: 

/'6h\  i  shall  have  little  scmple 
with  my  protege^*  said  the  Count 
Figuelmont,  with  a  sinister  smile.  *'  Let 
US  drop  our  present  subject^  and  turn 
to  matters  of  greater  importance  which 
I  have  been  ordered  to  comraunieate 
with  you  upon.  By  letters  received 
this  morning  from  his  Highness  the 
Prince  Mettemich^  afler  regretting  the 
tendency  of  the  various  independent 
princes  of  the  states  of  Italyi  to  accord 
to  their  subjects  liberal  reforms*  and 
thus  discard  the  motherly  authority  of 
Austria  in  so  doing,  his  highness  di- 
rects  me  to  confer  with  you  and  the 
Marshal  Radetsky  on  the  best  means 
of  (fuelling  the  rebellious  feeling 
evincing  itself  not  merely  in  the  Ro- 
man States,  in  those  of  Piedmont,  of 
Naples,  of  Modena,  of  Parma,  but  even 
in  the  Lombardo- Venetian  territories. 
My  opinion  is,  if  the  other  sovereigns 
are  so  terrified  by  the  mere  ebullition 
of  a  people*s  feeling  sunk  in  sloth, 
without  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  spirit 
remaining  which  ever  and  anon  shone 
forth  in  the  middle  centuries,  like  a 
bright  meteor  of  their  past  glory,  our 
Government  should  not  bow  down  be- 
fore the  shadow  of  a  phantom  it  has  so 
often  before,  and  can  still  and  ever 
crush  with  the  utmost  facility.  By 
doing  so  it  would  only  encourage 
them,  if  any  partial  reforms  were  con- 
ceded to  their  miserable  outcry,  to 
demand  still  moro{  and  thus  we  should 
be  ever  annoyed,  as  we  have  been  ibe 
entire  year,  by  petitions  pouring  in 
ftom  every  quarter  demanding,  in  the 


most  insdeDt  too^  wlttl  they,  the 
commones,  dioose  fit  to  term  their 
rights,  granted  to  them  by  aoeiettt 
treaties ;  as  if  Austria*  from  the  hour 
she  todc  the  Lombardo-YeQetian  ter- 
ritories under  her  protection,  ac- 
knowledged any  other  hw  but  hear  owh 
powerful  will  For  my  part,  I  onl/ 
smile  at  their  puerile  demonstrations, 
their  invocations  to  the  dead,  their  de- 
monstrations  at  their  {rablie  places  of 
resort,  their  ovations  to  their  new  idol» 
Pio  Nono.*  It  will  be  time  enough, 
if  any  svroptom  of  real  rebellion  is  seen, 
to  crush  it  immediiktely  by  a  wholesale 
sUughter." 

**iiLy  lord,  with  all  due  respeel  for 
your  opinion,  I  diflfer  fh>m  you  in  yomr 
estimate  of  the  popular  ebullition  of 
feeling.  Under  the  smooth  sorlace  of 
the  Italian  countenance,  I  think  thei« 
lurks  more  than  mere  empty  words. 
Kot  that  I  do  not  agree  with  yon^  even 
if  an  outbt^eak  did  take  place  against 
the  Govenlmenti  the  task  of  cnuhinr 
it  would  be  accomplished,  althouf^ 
not  altogether  with  the  ease  you  may 
imagine.  I  speak  from  information 
gathered  from  various  secret  sonroea. 
To  me  there  appears  but  two  jiaths 
open^— either  to  concede  to  the  wishes 
of  the  people*  in  granting  them  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  a  civic  guard,  and 
a  constitution  of  their  own        ■" 

"  Ha  I  ha  I  Baron^  your  political  wis- 
<loro  has  gone  astray,"  exdaimed  the 
Count  Figuelmont,  laughing  heartily 
at  the  idea  of  reform. 

"Or  otherwise,"  continued  the  Ba- 
ron Toresani  Lanxenfeld,  unheeding 
the  interruption,  **  to  call  immediately 
into  play  the  strongest  measures  of  the 
law,  and  crush  the  slightest  aymptoms 
of  dissatisfaction.  Snch  is  ra^  opmion, 
my  lord ;  and  I  assure  you,  it  has  not 
been  formied  without  due  thought  or 
consideration. " 

<«  Why  even  the  Marshal  Radetsky 
expressed  himself  to  me  slightly  on  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  peoplei  and  as- 
sured me  he  felt  not  the  slightest  alarm 
Ob  that  he^d ;  the  only  fear  he  had  was 
on  the  side  of  Sardinia,  as  if  that  puny 
power  would  dare  to  attempt,  by  force 


*  By  demonstrstions  In  the  tbestres,  in  the  charches,  in  the  public  squares;  by  fonenU 
services  ia  honour  of  defunct  p^trlote,  by  ovatioo8  to  the  Pope^  by  festivitt  and  innlvetssries 
without  end)  by  all  that  could  have  a  meaning)  thit  could  ooovey  ad  illlitsioni  howevte  vago^ 
and  remote,  to  the  hope  nearest  to  their  hearts.  The  stir  of  men's  mlad  was  immeasurable  1 
In  pro|)onion  as  the  Italians  made  advances  Jn  the  school  of  nsiataiioei  the  AustHam  \ok% 
sight  of  the  compass  ot  timely  oonoession,** — MarioUC*  ItaJbf  «i  1848. 
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oF  armsy  the  Attack  oF  such  r  giant  a« 
Austria.  The  Fritlce  Metternich  at- 
tributes this  fear  of  the  veteran  mar- 
shal to  its  true  source,  ab  over  feeling 
of  cautiousness^  engendered  naturally 
at  his  ace."* 

"  Well,  jtty  lohl,  I  hiust  bow  to  the 
superior  wisdbol  of  so  able  a  stains. 
nian  as  Prince  Metternich^  whose  ex. 

r'ence  ih  ifaatters  of  this  ilatuhe  mtisfe 
superior  to  my  owh ;  but  Heateh 
graht  he  ifiky  not  be  deceived." 

^'Foi-  your  ftars,  however,  bai'on, 
thci  Cohrt  of  Vienna  seems  to  haVe 
provided;  for  while  the  ArchdUke 
Rainer  is  directed  to  amuse  the  Mi. 
lanese  with  promises  of  concessionsi  to 
US  is  entrusted  the  more  inanly  task  of 
calling  out  the  troops  at  the  fiHt  symp. 
torn  of  rebellion  (and  we  shall  soon 
find  one  in  theit*  demonstrations  at  the 
Theatre  della  SCaU),  And  crushing  for 
ever  the  hopes  of  the  people  in  obtain, 
ihg  reforms,  even  If  we  sacrifice,  to 
gain  this  point,  a  few  scores  of  lives**' 

"Thai  will  be  the  obly  in^ns  of 
preventing  further  disturbance )  audi 


congratulate  you,  my  lord,  on  having 
come  to  such  a  wise  decision.  The 
opportunity  of  calling  out  military 
force  will  not  be  lon^  wanting  if  the 
excitement  of  the  people  only  continue^ 
which  there  is  no  reitson  to  doubt  will 
be  the  Case,  until  a  lesson,  such  as  Vott 
describe)  is  properly  given  the  Milan. 
ese*  Theii  only  may  we  hope  to  iiv6 
again  in  peace." 

"  I  cannot  help  smilingj  Dil^on|  M 
VbUir  timidttyi  but  the  end  will  sho# 
Bow  rightly  I  estimate  this  baWlih^ 
populace.  Adieu ;  I  must  AWay  to  the 
Archduke's  palace." 

"Ay^  the  end  will  Show^  indeed^ 
Who  is  the  best  judge:  My  lord,  I 
Wish  vott  a  happy  evening  at  the  festi^ 
val  of  the  Archduke;" 

l*hus  parted  the  two  officers  of  the 
Austriiln's  eagle,  eilCh  arrogant  in  hid 
owh  opinion,  but  neither  sufficiently 
ini tinted  in  the  mysteries  find  shadow! 
of  a  coining  storm  to  foresee  the  force 
of  fi  people's  will  labouring  under  in;, 
justice  tne  most  oppressive,  tyranny 
the  most  iinlaWfU. 


CHAPTER  VITI. 
f  BIDIBICO  D<  MOBmi. 

^  *Tir«n  Ttln  to  t«lU  »d  Md  to  tract, 
Bach  itepftmn  wlendow  to  diBgnM»-~ 
Enoogh,  no  foreign  foe  could  queU 
Thy  Mat.  till  tnm  itielf  It  fbU ; 
Tc«,  ielf>«lMieilient  psTcd  the  v»7 
To  yUUin  bond*  and  detpot  vw%y.'^~^  Byron. 


Dn  t^e  evening  oi  the  dav  following 
the  interview  of  the  Count  Jt'iguelmont 
with  the  chief  of  police,  in  a  brilliantly 
lighted  saloon  at  Milan,  was  seen  cof. 
lected  a  number  of  persons.  The  sa. 
loon  was  large  and  spacious,  handsomely 
decorated  with  all  toe  modern  furniture 
of  the  day,  and  its  walls  were  hung  with 
pictures,  some  of  extreme  beauty  and 
value.  Around  the  sides  of  the  saloon 
were  arranged  a  number  of  tables,  on 
some  of  which  lay  scattered  a  few  books 
and  papers,  but  the  most  of  them 
were  occupied  by  four  or  five  persons 
seated  intensely  engaged  in  the  hideous 
bccapation   of  ffamiufir.     A    stranse 


sight  did  that  room  present,  and 
stranger  still  were  the  tales  which  could 
be  recounted  if  those  dumb  walls  could 
speak.  It  was  a  house  licensed  by  Go. 
vernment  for  play  —  one  of  the  many 
means  adoptea  by  the  authorities  to 
demoralise  n  people,  whose  spirit  for 
liberty  neither  their  chains  nor  prisons 
could  ever  subdue. 

Through  the  room  paraded  two  in. 
dividuals,  every  now  and  then  stopping 
for  a  few  moments  at  each  table  to  no- 
lice  the  proceedings  of  its  occupants. 
One  was  the  proprietor  of  the  esta- 
blishment, the  other  an  agent  of  the 
police.     What  a  fearful  scene  of  con- 


*  '*  Monhal  Radetsky  had  foreaepn  the  attack  of  Sardinia  and  the  general  rise  of  Lorn* 
hardy,  early  in  the  preceding  ^^ear.  lie  had  tbroughout  the  autum  and  winter  demanded 
thai  his  forces  should  be  raised  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  but  always  in  valo. 
The  tianhal  had  no  apprehension  himself  whatever  as  to  the  insurrection  alone,  and  only 
Uked  for  remforcement  against  the  King  of  Sardinia.  .  .  •  Old  Metternich  treated  this 
(wAmhig)  as  a  timorous  apprehension  of  the  still  older  Radetsky.**  ^^  WiUUm*$  ItaHnitM 
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tending  passions  it  mast  have  appeared 
to  them,  mere  spectators,  having  nei- 
ther more  interest  in  one  party  than 
another  1  Yet  with  what  a  quiet  and 
calm  aspect  did  they  gaze  at  each  table^ 
with  its  various  occupants,  as  if  they 
scarcely  heeded  the  players.  Custom 
and  time  had  deadened  their  feelings* 
What  care  theywho  wins  or  loses?  S&^ 
that  old  man,  with  his  rilveir  locks, 
looking  as  if  a  pattern  of  morality,  yet 
how  eagjerly  he  clutches  the  pile  of  gold 
before  him,  and  how  exultuasly  he  gazes 
at  his  y ouneer  opponent.  Look  at  that 
person,  wiw  the  mild  and  benevolent 
countenance,  as  if  anger  could  never 
distort  the  placid  smile,  how  quickly  the 
whole  features  change,  and  assume  an 
aspect  horrible  to  eaze  upon.  He  has 
lost  perhaps  his  all,  and  wildly  rushes 
from  the  room — suicide ;  who  knows  his 
doom?  God — hb  soul,  his  last  thought! 
See  again  that  young  man,  scarcely 
twenty  years  of  age,  how  thoughtfully, 
how  eagerly  he  gazes  upon  those  cursed 
cards  he  holds  within  his  hands,  as  if 
every  feeling  of  his  heart,  every  noble 
impulse  of  nis  nature,  was  centered 
thereon.  He  loses;  and  at  every 
new  turn  of  what  he  terms  his  ill- 
luck,  hark  1  what  horrid  blasphemy  he 
utters ;  the  name  of  his  Saviour  con- 
tinually invoked,  he  curses  both 
God  and  his  own  being  I  Fearful  must 
be  the  moral  responsibility  of  a  Go* 
vemment  which  countenances  and  en- 
courages by  the  sanction  of  its  name 
such  scenes  of  vice  and  degradation, 
and  which  seeksfrom  thence,  not  merely 
a  source  of  profit,  but  even  a  delight, 
in  the  inci-ease  of  gaming,  in  the  crimes 
and  immorality  of  a  people.  Fearful 
must  be  the  consequences!  Woe  to 
the  rulers  who  exult  in  the  infamy  of 
a  nation  1 

To  a  small  table,  near  the  centre  of 
the  room,  the  attention  of  the  reader 
must  be  more  particularly  directed. 
By  its  sides  were  seated  two  persons, 
deeply  engaged  in  play,  while  around 
them  was  grouped  a  number  of  lookers- 
on,  called  there  by  the  heaviness  of 
the  stakes.  One  of  the  two  players 
was  a  person  of  about  twentjr-seven  or 
twenty.eight  years  of  age,  with  a  bold, 
handsome,  and  prominent  countenance, 
on  which  the  traces  of  dissipation  might 
be  noticed  b;^  the  close  observer.  There 
was  about  mm  a  free  and  open  kind  of 
manner,  extremely  engaging,  but  at 
times  a  forward  and  overbearing  man- 
er,  which  considerably  diminished  the 


feeling  of  prepossession  oxie  might  feel 
in  his  fiivour ;  and  yet,  in  all  he  said 
and  did,  there  was  a  prideof  tone  which 
marked  a  haughty  and  proud  heart. 
Playing,  as  he  was,  for  heavy  stakes, 
there  was  little  anxiety  to  be  noticed 
in  his  general  bearing  and  dark  fea- 
tures;  but  a  nervous  twitching  at  the 
comer  of  the  mouth,  and  tbe  mo- 
mentary brightening  of  the  flashing 
eye  told  the  inwara  working  of  the 
passions,  kept  down  alone  hf  a  strong 
struggle  of  mind.  His  opponent  was 
a  man  &r  older  than  himseu,  yet  trenu 
bling  with  excitement,  and  exhibiting, 
as  he  ccmtmued  to  win  the  heavv  piles 
of  gold  before  him,  all  the  anxiety  of 
fear  lest  he  should  again  lose  what  he 
had  gained. 

''Nine!"  exclaimed  the  latter,  <'  and 
forty-two  before*  make  me  fifty  •one. 
You  have  lost  again,  MorinL" 

"  Double  or  quits  for  a  last  chance," 
uttered  the  other,  who  was  the  Cavalier 
MorinL 

''  Done,"  responded  his  opponent ; 
and  a  dense  sUence  ensued,  interrupted 
only  by  a  person  who  cdled  out  the 
numb^  as  eadi  player  cast  the  dice. 

A  few  moments,  and  the  game  will 
be  decided.  What  a  world  of  misery 
hangs  over  that  short  space — a  smaU 
fortune,  or  nothing  1  Heaven  save  the 
youth  from  that  all-absorbing  spirit  of 
gain,  the  unquenchable  desire  for  play, 
which  seldom  terminates  in  life  till  (he 
grave  receives  the  wreck  of  hope  1 

Those  minutes  so  short,  yet  so  long, 
have  passed.  The  Cavalier  Morini  has 
lost ;  in  the  last  stake  was  played  the 
remnant  of  a  noble    fortune.     Oh, 

gambling!  what  a  fearful  vice  art 
liou  I  how  many  a  noble  heart  thoa 
hast  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  thy  Satan- 
like glimpse  of  false  hopes ! 

He  rises  from  his  seat,  a  smile  on  his 
lips,  despair  in  his  heart,  and  with  a 
few  words  of  farewell  to  the  persons 
around  him,  he  leaves  the  room,  with 
a  firm,  slow,  and  haughty  step.  Who 
could  guess  how  false  and  hollow  was 
the  echo  of  those  steps  ? 

**  Poor  Morini !  I  fear  I  have  woa 
more  than  he  could  well  afford  to  lose. 
But  we  buy  experience  sooner  or  later 
in  this  world ;  and  at  his  ase,  with  the 
world  before  him,  he  can  best  afibid 
to  lose." 

With  these  words,  the  speaker  swept 
his  winnings  off  the  table,  stowed 
them  away  carefiilly  about  his  person* 
and  turned  to  speak  gaily  on  other 
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subjects  to  the  persons  around  him. 
Sadi  is  the  pit  j"  of  the  confirmed  ^m- 
ster  for  his  victim^  and«  sometimes^ 
dape !  —  a  jiassing  thought,  and  utter 
olmTion  of  bis  future  fate  1 

The  Tictim  of  his  own  fiite»  where 
was  he  ?  With  the  same  proud  mien, 
half  unconscious  of  his  actions,  he 
dowij  descended  the  staircase,  and 
left  the  house.  How  oooHj  fell  the 
light  breeze  upon  his  feyerish  and 
limited  skin— ^ow  refireshing,  sJ^r  the 
ezeilement  of  the  last  hour  I  But  it 
fell  unheeded  upon  the  Cavalier  di 
Morini ;  and  what  to  him  was  the  glo- 
rious breath  of  heaven  ?  His  thoughts 
£ew  rapidly  over  past  years,  flitting 
from  scene  to  scene,  as  each  succes- 
sively passed  through  the  mind.  His 
happy  country  home  — the  scenes  of 
his  childhood,  decked  rich  with  the 
bright  flowers  of  memory's  earliest 
fiucy  —  the  mother,  kind  m  her  love, 
and  heavenly  devotion  to  bis  care, 
hapinness,  and  comfort  —  the  father, 
his  eyes  ^listening  with  affection  as  he 
predicted  to  his  friends  the  future 
career  of  his  only  son — the  death-bed 
where  he  had  bid  that  fitther  adieu  as 
his  spirit  hovered  between  heaven  and 
earth — the  promise  given,  and  then 
the  last  embrace  1  —  aQ  darted  before 
the  mind's   eye,    and   in   agony  he 

rmed,  ''All  gone,  all  lost  to  me 
ever  I" 

Bousing  himself  by  a  powerful  ef- 
fort of  mind,  he  sped  quickly  idongthe 
alnioBt  deserted  streets,  and  at  length 
arrived  at  his  own  residence,  in  the 
Contrada  del  Monte. 

**Wine,  winel"  he  ezdaimed,  in 
almost  a  fierce  tone,  to  the  old  and 
faithfiil  servitor,  who  had  watched  him 
from  his  childhood,  and  who  accom- 
panied him  to  his  drawing-room,  while 
lie  threw  himself,  exhausU^  by  his 
excited  feelings,  on  a  seat. 

With  quick  steps  the  old  servitor 
moved  away  to  fulfil  the  order  of  his 
master,  and  soon  returned  with  bot- 
tles and  glass,  which  he  carefully 
placed  before  the  Cavalier  di  Morini. 

**  Are  you  unwell.  Signer  ?"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  he  noticed  well  and  care- 
fully the  excited  tone  and  look  of  his 
master. 

*'  No,  no,  Giaoomo:  it  is  nothing — 
mere  passing  pain.  Leave  me.  I 
would  be  alone." 

The  old  man  still  lingered  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  if  he  Ikin  would  have  re- 
mained, and,  with  a  grave  shake  of 


the  head,  as  if  he  divined  all  was  not 
right,  {juitted  the  room.  The  Cava- 
lier  di  Morini  was  alone.  Alone  I 
No.  That  inscrutable  Being,  wrapt 
up  in  the  sublime  mystery  of  his  own 
iftemity,  the  immensity  from  whence 
no  soul  returns,  still  stood  before 
him,  to  demand  an  account  of  his  past 
acts.  Alone  I  Oh,  yes ;  could  he  but 
stand  alone  —  sweep  thought,  me- 
mory away,  what  nappinessl  what 
bliss!  to  his  present  agony.  Or  could 
he  but  crush,  and  lor  ever,  the  re- 
membrance of  a  few  years  -~  the  dis- 
sipation, the  vice,  the  scenes  of  infamy 
in  which  he  had  shone,  in  which  he 
had  been  encouraged,  how  heavenly 
would  not  be  his  feelings  of  delight ! 
But  no,  still  no  —  there  stood  the 
Past  —  that  horrid  Fast  —  with  its 
grim  visions  of  darkness  and  crime  — . 
no  Future  to  stir  his  manhood,  to 
cheer  his  heart,  to  offer  him  a  single 
flower  out  of  the  thousand  deckins 
with  beauty  the  path  of  Hope  I  1& 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands  to  shut 
out  the  vision,  in  vain,  and  groaned  in 
agony,  again  repeating,  <'  All  gone, 
i£  lost  to  me  for  ever  1" 

Suddenly  a  thought  flashes  across 
his  brain ;  and,  starting  up,  he  hurries 
to  an  adjoining  room,  and  returns  with 
a  writing-desk.  How  the  hand  trem- 
bles as  he  attempts  to  open  the  desk  I 
What  madness  has  seized  his  brain  I 
The  thought  of  eood  has  flown  —  evil 
governs  his  mind. 

Slowly  he  opens  the  desk,  and  from 
a  corner  of  it  he  takes  a  nnall  phial, 
containmg  a  dark  mixture.  Cfan  in 
such  a  small  compass  be  contained  the 
power  of  severing  life  ?  In  a  glass  he 
pours  the  deadly  mixture,  and  raises 
it  to  his  lips.  In  another  hour  life 
will  be  extinct.  At  that  instant  his 
eye  rests  on  a  small  locket,  containing 
the  hair  of  a  parent  now  no  more. 
His  whole  frame  shakes  with  a  nervous 
tremor,  as  if  stricken  with  palsy.  The 
eye  of  the  dead  seems  watching  the 
actions  of  the  living  1  — i  the  spirit  of  a 
parent  hovering  over  the  danger  of  a 
child  I  It  unmans  him  — it  strikes 
fear  to  his  soul  -^  the  glass  falls  from 
his  hand  1  -i.he  sinks,  fainting,  on  his 
seat  I 

"Father,  father  1"  he  murmurs, 
"  protect  me  from  myself." 

Tears,  bitter  yet  sweet,  spring  to 
his  eyes,  and  he  sobs  aloud.  How 
terrible  it  is  to  see  the  strong  and 
powerful  man,  accustomed  to  wrestle 
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vltb  tlie  world — to  dare  e\ery  danjer 
arid  oL>U'-ic  «ith  iiii[>'uaty,  ^ink  ic.co 
il»e  wcakut:>s  ut'  von&an  —  the  iVtrU 
in;^4  more  powertQl  than  himjeiii — Na- 
ture OTtrcA^ining  bat  iu 

A  halt  hour  passes  away,  and  again 
he  ris«^  from  hU  seat.  The  tears  he 
bad  fhcd  h^d  n:iiered  hii  maddtriuDg 
ezciurntent,  and  reason  was  restored 
to  its  throne.  Caiiul}-  be  locked  hU 
de»k,  after  pressing  the  locket  to  hU 
lijii  and  can^tuily  r%f»tonrig  it  again  to 
\Xa  place.  A  litter  now  met  hu  gaze, 
bttherto  unnoticed,  Iving  on  the  labtey 
directed  to  biiu^eit'.  lie  opens  it  in  a 
careleM  inaniiur,  but  soon  his  attention 
•ecm«  entirely  occupied  by  \\a  con- 
tent 9,  and  carefully  he  reads  it  over 
a^ain. 

**  I  am  saved  1"  he  exclaims.  "  Here 
lie  the  roeuns  of  concealing  from  the 
world,  from  my  mother,  the  lo£S  of  my 
fortune.  What  matters  to  roe  how 
the  gold  is  earned,  so  long  as  it  pro- 
tects me  from  the  scorn  and  pity  of 
my  compaiiions  —  from  tbo«<e  I  feel 
myself  superior  to.  If  I  do  become 
the  tool  of  the  police^  the  secret  be- 
trayer of  tho^e  who  confide  in  my 
honesty  and  honour,  who  is  to  know  £ 
am  connected  witli  that  dreaded  and 
huted  power  ?  Again,  in  this  letter  is 
hinted  the  knowMge  of  a  transaction 
-~a  youthful  folly  it  is  true,  but  suffi- 
cient to  make  ipe  a  by-word  of  con- 
tempt ii)  the  world.  Must  I  not, 
therefore,  for  my  own  interest,  dose 
wi(b  tl^e  ofler  of  the  Count  Figud. 


mont,  and  that  paocura  for  myidf  his 
silence?  Who,  alio,  b  this  Signor 
ruTTu,  with  whom  be  wishes  me  to  Iw- 
come  intimate,  to  wauh  b»  footstepf, 
to  worm  out  his  secrets — who  is  he  that 
I  should  scmple  to  betray  bis  confi- 
dence ?  A  mere  passing  acquaintano^ 
a  generous  fellow  seemingly  ^m  wbat 
I  have  heard ;  bat  no  tie  ^  friendsbip 
or  relationship  binds  him  to  me.  He 
is  also  a  rival  in  my  affection  for  Nina 
Ezzellinni.  Let  we  see  —  if  (  refuse 
this  cfl*er,  I  lose  her  who  if  wortb  4ny 
sacridce  in  mv  power.  This  tranaa^ 
tion,  su  hateful  in  its  memory,  will  be- 
come known,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
my  utter  ruin.  I  shall  go  forth  upon 
the  world  a  penniless  beggar,  shunned 
by  all  but  my  mother,  and  sh^  top, 
perhaps,  so  kind  and  aiO^tionate.  viU 
learn  to  hate  the  son  who  brought  her 
old  age  in  shame  to  the  gf^^e-  Turn 
to  the  acceptance  of  this  oner,  and  Nii^a 
Ezzellinni  may  be  mine,  with  fortune, 
friends,  fame  preserved.  What  need  I 
more  to  decide  me  ? — only  a  fool  could 
hesitate.  Away  with  scruples  un- 
worthy of  a  moment's  thougoU  To- 
morrow I  shall  join  the  eagle's  nest, 
and  greet  one  of  its  lords,  the  director 
of  our  police.  And  now  that  matter 
settled,  I  will  away  to  bed.'* 

Little  dreamt  the  Cavalier  di 
Morini  what  an  interminable  web  of 
iron  he  was  casting  around  himself  in 
making  snch  a  4ecision.r*escaping  mo- 
mentary shame,  but  hazarding  tbe 
safety  of  his  soul  1 


CHAPTER  IX.* 

A  vainrrnAn  siitbavcb. 

*>  The  ftppointment  of  ta  Italian  'to  tlM  Tacitiit  Arehbiihopric  of  Miltii),  allcr  the  diMMe  of  •  Otrmsa 
prelate  (Oaltrvrk  ,  waa  hailrd  aa  a  retarn  to  national  prinoiplca.  Anrtria  waa  licn  ibrcod  to  depwt  Aram 
Uiot  f jtton  of  dcnationftliiatioti  which  had  Inctaded  th«  Trty  ckffy.  BonUU  vm  «b  miMHh  f>l4  C«Pf  In 
the  name  of  lb?  Italian  Pontiff/'— A/:iriW/rtf  italy  m  1848. 


Or  the  fifth  day  of  September,  a  large 
crowd  of  people  was  collected  in  one 
of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of 
Milan,  leading  to  one  of  the  city  gates, 
while  from  window  and  balcony  were 
seen  numbers  of  ladies,  grouped  to- 
gether as  if  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
some  procession  or  sight,  which  was  to 


pass  in  solemn  state  before  them.  Tbe 
cause  of  this  concentration,  this  min. 
gling  of  artisan  with  merchant,  of 
noble  with  peasant,  was  the  expected 
arrival  of  the  new  Archbishop  Roinilli, 
appointed  by  the  Pope»  in  despite  of 
Austria's  alUgrasping  spirit,  to  the  See 
of  Milan,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 


*  Tlie  events  described  in  this  chapter  as  having  occurred  on  the  5th  of  September  are 
not  alto«;cther  correct.  The  entrance  of  tbe  Atx^hbisbop  BonilllJ,  In  triumphant  proc«Mion, 
amidst  the  cheers  of  the  Milanese,  occurred  on  tbe  day  named ;  but  the  massacre  of  a  de- 
feticele«8  people,  met  only  for  the  pvrpose  of  celebradog  tb«  appointment  of  an  Italian  pre- 
Uie  to  tbe  vacant  8ee,  did  not  take  pUos  till  two  or  tliree  days  sftar.  Tbe  reate  must  9^" 
9m%  this  liberty  with  history. 
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late  Q^nnan  prelate,  Gaisnick.  It 
had  been  the  object  of  the  Govern- 
meot,  for  many  a  year  past*  to  seize 
•very  opportunity,  by  appointing  to 
office  Germans  —  aliens  to  the  people 
in  language,  in  custom,  and  manner — 
to  insult  the  feelings  of  the  Italians,  in 
violation  of  the  most  common  princi- 
ples of  Justice.  This  centralisation  of 
{M>wer  m  the  hands  of  foreigners,  who, 
in  many  instances,  were  even  unac- 
quainted with  the  language  of  the 
.eoontry*  they  were  sent  to  direct  and 

£>vem,  naturally  tended  to  make  the 
ws  but  a  mockery,  and  power  but  an 
abuse.  The  lowest  German  menial 
was  inre  of  protection  at  their  hands  ; 
fiivoured  in  his  insolence,  in  his  disre- 
gard of  the  feelings  of  the  Italians, 
and  in  committing  often  the  most 
flagxaat  abuses,  while  the  natives 
of  the  oonntry  in  vain  sought  justice 
against  his  oppression  —  their  prayers 
were  unheeded,  their  voices  entirely 
imheard.  Thus  the  appointment  of 
an  Italian  prelate  to  the  vacant  arch- 
bishopric was  heard  by  the  Lombards 
with  gladness  and  surprise;  the  name 
of  Pio  Nono,  who  seemed  to  despise 
the  mandates  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet, 
was  greeted  again  and  a^ain  by  new 
thouts  of  applause,  and  hundreds  of 
fpeotators  gathered  together  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th  of  September,  de- 
'  termini  to  hail  the  new  archbishop 
as  the  foremnner  of  brighter  and  hap- 
pier days,  and  the  dispeller  of  part  of 
(hose  dark  clouds  which  had  too  long 
hung  over  the  horicon  of  Italian  liberty. 
"Per  San  Carlo  Borromeo,"  ex- 
claimed  one  of  the  crowd -.the  Signor 
•  Gurolamo  fiovfazzi,  who  did  good  ser- 


vice to  the  canse  of  the  Revolution  at 
a  later  period — *^  our  new  archbishop 
will  meet  with  a  better  greeting  than 
either  of  his  former  Gorman  prwleces- 
son." 

^*Ayf  that  he  will,"  responded  a 
cjuiet  and  respectable  m»chant,  who 
in  the  ezcitament  of  the  times  had 
come  out  to  ffreet  with  his  presence 
the  arrival  of  the  prelate.  *^  Have  you 
marked  how  every  place  of  business  is 
closed,  as  if  it  was  a  general  festival  ?" 

f<  What  1  you  here,  Signor  Agnelli? 
The  love  of  rio  Kono  is  working  won- 
ders when  it  can  make  you  forget  the 
hours  of  your  business,  and  tranafonn 
you  into  a  political  partisan." 

**  Italy  requires  the  aid  of  her  erery 
son  to  make  our  demonstrations  for  re- 
form of  any  use,"  responded  the  mer- 
ohaat  to  Signer  Borgazzi's  ezpression 
of  surprise. 

"With  what  a  thousand  vivas  shall 
we  not  greet  the  sight  of  the  archbi- 
shop I"  exclaimed  another  of  the  crowd. 

'<  We  will  show  the  Tedescki  we  are 
not  to  be  frightened  any  longer  at  their 
vile  means  of  depriving  us  of  our  own 
countrymen  to  bia  our  spiritual  gover- 
nors. Are  they  not  satished  with  fil- 
ling every  other  office,  but  they  must 
make  even  the  confessional  seat  an 
office  of  their  police  department?"  ve- 
joined  another. 

"  Down  with  the  foreigners,  and 
viva  Pio  Nono  T'  exoUimed  a  tali  and 
powerful  man,  waving  on  high  a  huge 
stick. 

These  few  words,  spoken  in  a  loud 
tone,  with  passionate  vehemence,  acted 
like  a  spell  on  the  people's  feelings, 
and  the  cry  of  "  Viva  Pio  Nono  "  was 


*  Not  all  the  pedantry  and  pettisbneM  of  the  irksome  censorsbip  of  the  press,  Dot  the 
hundred  vexations  trammels  on  personal  liberty,  were  half  so  galling  to  the  Italian  people 
as  the  anti-national  character  of  the  Government';  those  swarms  of  German,  Sclavonian, 
and,  above  all,  Tyrolese  en^oyes^  daily  brought  to  supersede  native  functionaries ;  **  the 
Veiyjfufye$  ofim  unucquainied  viik  the  loaiguage  of  the  cowitryj  and  ^charging  their  office 
thftmgh  mterprtUsr^' — (see  General  Pepe)-l-a  syntem  of  denationlisation  which  led  to  the 
aggravation  of  those  two  nuin  evils  for  which  Napoleon's  role  had  been  held  up  to  universal 
exeoratiDn — the  police  and  the  conscription — the  police  acting  in  open  defiance  to  all  estab- 
lished juridical  or  constitutional  forms;  jealous,  all*pr}-ing,  hated,  and  so  much  more 
barbb  i^od  arrogant  at  Milan  and  Venice  than  at  Vienna,  or  in  any  of  the  provinces  north 
of  the  Alps  I  spreading  mistrost  in  the  bosom  of  families,  putting  a  cbeck  open  all  domestic 
intercourse,  giving  the  hearty  and  cheerfal  Louibard  those  habits  of  low  cunning  and  dis- 
simulation, which  are  too  falsely  deemed  innate ;  and  tbe  military  conscription,  wbicli  in 
1814  only  bound  the  youths  of  the  country  to  a  three  years'  service,  but  wbicli  was  subse- 
quently extended  to  a  period  of  eight  or  fifteen  years,  with  a  view  to  wean  the  Italian  sol- 
diers firom  all  domestic  associations,  by  a  protracted  sojourn  on  the  borders  of  Hungary  and 
iVansylvania,  to  secure  their  allegUuioe  by  long  habits  of  discipline,  and  to  prevent,  by  un- 
.fteqaentdraai^ta,  the  spread  of  martial  spirit  among  too  gssat  a  mass  ef  the  ItaMan  people." 
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QftQghi  up  foom  Up  to  lip#  until  it 
re^^ho^d  fiur  and  ^ide,  uttered  hj  a 
thousand  T(»ce8» 

Through  the  crowd  wandered  with 
alow  footsteps  the  handsome  and  slight 
fovm  of  Alberioo  Porro.  Every  now 
and  then  be  stopped  for  a  few  momenta 
to  address  here  and  there  a  word  or 
two  to  any  person  he  might  have  reoog* 
nised,  but  to  the  most  part  of  them  he 
spoke  in  a  low  whisper,  adding  to  each 
of  them  the  significant  words,  ''Bemem- 
ber,  the  time  has  not  yet  oome,"  and 
then  quietly  proceeded  onwards.  He 
at  length  detached  himself  from  the 
crowd,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the 
steps  of  a  norttcor  where  he  was  soon 
•nrroundea  by  several  friends,  amongst 
whom  was  the  Baron  PinaldL 

**  Well  met,  my  dear  youns  friend," 
exclaimed  the  Count  Pompeo  Litta,  the 
famous  historian  of  the  '<  Cdebrated 
SamUies  of  Italy  "  —  a  work  to  the  ac 
complishment  of  which  he  had  devoted 
Ub  Whole  fortune  and  life  ~<' Well 
aaet;  I  was  seeking  you  but  this  morn- 
iipg  at  the  Palazzo  BorromSo,  to  in- 
trodooo  to  yon  a  Neapolitan  gentleman, 
^th  whom  I  believe  you  ai^  already 
aiigktly  acquainted,  but  whose  intimacy 
jyow  must  cukivate  for  my  sake,  as  his 
anind  is  congenial  to  your  own.  His 
IwfQ  for  his  country  is  like  that  of  his 
foor  father,  whom  I  knew  well  "•^and 
sinking  his  voice  into  a  whisper—"  he 
may  aid  you  in  what  vou  conferred 
^iUi  me  on  -« the  Oavalier  di  Morini, 
fiignor  Porro." 

A  slight  Aush,  imperceptibly  almost, 
fiassed  over  the  countenance  of  di  Mo^ 
xini,  as  he  gracefully  acknowledged  the 
salutation  of  Porro. 

**  I  shall  be  happy  to  cultivate  the 
intimacy  of  any  friend  of  the  Count 
Pompeo  Litta." 

''And  I  too  will  hail  as  a  happy 
hour  the  day  which  tended  to  make  us 
understand  the  views  of  each  other 
.aiore  clearly,"  said  the  Cavalier  di 
Morini,  as  be  grasped  the  hand  of 
Porro,  with  a  look  which  expressed 
more  than  words. 

"  What  lusty  cheers  will  grace  the 
^itrance  of  the  Archbishop  Romilli  the 
instant  he  passes  the  city  gate  I"  said 
the  Count  Pompeo  Litta.  '<  He  will 
have  good  reason  to  be  proud  and  gra- 
tified at  his  reception." 

"  Yet  he  will  owe  it  solely  to  beinc 
bom  an  Italian,  Signer  Conte,"  said 
the  Baron  Piaaldi.  "  It  is  time  indeed 
onr  conntrymea  awoke  to  a  sense  of 
nationality." 


**  When  was  it  ever  extinct,  Baron?" 
exclaimed  the  Count  Yitaliano  Borro- 
meo,  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  illustrious  fiunilies  of  nw- 
them  Italy. 

''Never,  I  trast,  entirely;  only  to 
my  mind  it  has  slept  for  centuries 
past," responded Pinaldi«  "The dream 
of  Petrarch  still  exists  but  as  a  dream." 

"  Soon  to  be  realised  if  we  are  but 
faithful  to  ounelveo,"  uttered  the  Ca- 
valier Morini,  as  he  regarded  Porro. 
"  Do  you  not  believe  with  me,  Signer^ 
our  independence  will  belbre  long  be* 
come  more  than  ideal  ?*' 

"  I  trust  so ;  although  the  work  is  a 
gigantic  enterprise,  yet  if  the  thousands 
who  are  collected  to  welcome  the  Arch- 
bishop are  but  sincere  in  their  work^ 
and  paint  the  feelings  rife  throughout 
Italy,  I  have  but  little  fear  I  shaU  livtt 
to  see  the  work  so  glorious  in  its  end 
fully  realised." 

'*Long  live  the  independence  of 
Italy  1"  shouted  di  Morini,  as  if  car- 
ried away  by  the  warmth  of  his  feel- 
ings. 

"  Hush,  hush,  Morini  I"  said  the 
Count  Pompeo  IJtta ;  "  take  care  yon 
do  not  attract  the  attention  of  the  po- 
lice." 

"Per  Baccol  I  heed  little  their 
vengeance.  We  can  but  die  onoe^ 
and " 

The  remaining  part  of  the  sentence 
was  drowned  in  the  shouts  which  now 
burst  on  every  side  of  "Viva  Pio 
Nonol  viva  Bomillil"  indicating  the 
approach  of  the  Archbishop.  Through 
the  city  gates  came  pounng  an  im- 
mense  concourse  of  people— naen,  wo- 
men, and  children,  minsled  indiscri- 
minately together.  Following  them 
marched  a  body  of  youths,  bearing 
before  them,  a  banner,  on  which  was 
inscribed-. 

"  Unity  I  Liberty  1  the  Indepen* 
danceof  Italy  1" 

As  they  mardied  slowly  along,  they 
sang,  in  a  bold  and  martial  tone,  a 
song  in  honour  of  the  Pope. 

As  each  verse  ended,  the  chorus  of 
the  hymn  was  caught  up  by  the  hun- 
dreds  who  crowded  the  streets,  and  was 
re-echoed  from  balcony  to  balcony.  Pa- 
trician  lady  and  noble,  merchant  and 
apprentice,  artisan  and  peasant,  all 
joined^  together  in  heart  and  enei)^« 
as  again  and  again  rose  the  spirit-stur. 
ing  cry  of  "Viva  Pio  Nonol"  It 
seemed  as  if  the  Milanese  were  detac 
mined,  by  throwing  aside  every  remem^ 
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brance  of  tiiose  dreftded  dungeons, 
where  had  perished  bo  many  of  the 
noble,  the  kind,  tlie  generons  —  mar. 
t^  at  the  shrine  of  constttotional 
liberty— to  give  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment notice  how  strong  was  that  feeU 
ing  of  reform,  which,  if  not  timely 
Yielded  to^  could  alone  be  qnenched  in 
Mood.  How  often  has  not  the  same 
spectacle  been  seen  within  the  last  few 
yean  in  Europe^  the  fields  of  Romagna 
dyed  with  blood  s  the  streets  of  Naples 
ft  camaffe  to  an^  infuriated  soldiery ; 
tiie  people  of  Paris  exultine  in  the  ex* 
pulsion  of  a  kingly  race,  wnose  short- 
•ightedness  seemed  proof  against  the 
wamin^^  of  past  years,  albeit  there 
had  perished  one  of  the  best  of  their 
line,  a  victim  to  the  crimes  of  his 
ancestors  —«  as  if  monarchs,  dead  and 
senseless  to  the  best  feelings  of  the 
boman  heart,  desired  to  reisn  alone  in 
the  terrors,  and  not  in  the  u>ve,  of  the 
people  God  has  designed  them  to  go- 
vem.  Alas  1  for  the  day  which  yet 
Brast  come,  when  sovereigns  will  be- 
come  exiles  from  the  seat  of  their  ar- 
bitrary rule -.a  pity,  a  contempt,  a 
b^-wordof  shame  to  the  whole  of  the 
eivilised  world,  where  the  tree  of  li. 
berty  has  taken  root  in  a  nation's 
heart.  Woe  for  the  fall  of  absolutism  I 
GioTjT  to  the  dawn  of  the  patriot's 
Messiah! 

Through  the  city  gate  of  Milan  entered 
the  Archbishop  Komilli,  the  chosen  of 
the  apostle  of  the  Vatican.  Beligion, 
the  messenger  of  promise,  the  agent  of 
liberty,  the  mighty  source  from  whence 
was  to  come,  ere  long,  the  stream 
which  was  to  convulse  the  whole  of 
Europe  in  a  torrent  of  blood  1-i- the 
ambflosador  of  the  Abaris  of  prophecy, 
the  would-be  Gaduceus  of  peace  1 

In  his  train  followed  a  long  course 
of  ecclesiastics,  dressed  in  all  the  gor« 
geous  costume  of  the  Roman  Church, 
with  banners  and  symbols  innumerable. 
There,  too,  walked  with  more  auiet 
pace,  yet  no  less  stately,  the  monas  of 
the  various  religious  orders;  whilst 
fair  youdis,  aspirants  to  religious  ho- 
Hours,  added  grace  and  beauty  to  the 
spectacle*  But  not  in  the  peaceful 
demonstration  of  a  religious  ceremony 
was  that  day  to  end ;  for  in  the  joy  of 
the  people  was  borne  the  cry  of  politi. 
eal  hope,  and  in  the  ears  of  the  autho- 
rities It  sounded  as  the  triumph  of  a 
victory  achieved  by  the  moral  wishes 
of  the  Milanese  over  their  power. 
Conld  the  mere  BeoibUmce  of  an  insult 


be  thought  of  in  patience?  Blood, 
ever  blood,  great  God  I  could  iUone» 
in  their  view»  wash  out  the  stain. 

Along  the  street,  in  the  opposite 
direction,  approached  the  battahon  of 
the  Kaiser  Jagers,  who  might  have 
well  carried  before  them  the  motto  of 
one  of  their  leaders  of  the  middle  cen- 
turies—  '<  Enemy  to  God,  to  man,  to 
pity,"  so  well  did  they,  on  every  occa- 
sion, where  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
free  license,  justify  the  savage  and 
blasphemous  expression.  Slovdy  they 
advanced,  while  an  officer  preceded 
them,  ordering  the  people,  in  German, 
to  disperse  immediately*  To  many, 
and  the  most  part  of  those  who  h^ra 
him,  his  language  was  perfectlv  unin. 
telligible,  and  by  those  few  who  un- 
derstood him,  httle  or  no  heed  was 
S'ven  to  the  confused  words  he  uttered, 
alloping  back  to  hb  comrades,  the 
battahon,  after  a  few  moments,  was 
seen  to  halt,  and  then  shrill  blew  the 
trumpets,  and,  like  a  thunderbolt,  on« 
wards  poured  the  Jagers,  sabre  in 
hand,  cutting  at  every  one  who  op- 
posed their  progress.  For  an  instant 
the  people  stood  their  ground,  a  few 
stones  flew  through  the  air,  and  cries 
of  «'  Viva  ritalia  1"  was  fainUy  echoed 
here  and  there  by  some  sturdy  and 
stout  hearts.  In  a  few  moments  more 
the  crowd  was  dispersing  and  flying  in 
every  direction,  the  troops  still  charg- 
ing amid  fierce  cries  of  exultation — a  fit 
and  noble  work  for  the  soldiers  of  a 
despot,  to  slay  a  defenceless  and  un- 
armed multitude.  Onwards,  their 
sabres  reeking  in  human  gore,  pour 
the  upholders  of  the  Austrian  mo- 
narchy, riding  down  and  slaying  boUi 
layman  and  priest,  woman  and  child. 
What  to  them  is  the  difference,  so 
long  as  their  savase  brutality  is  grati- 
fied— ^whattothe  Government,  so  long 
as  they  succeed  in  striking  the  hearts 
of  the  Lombards  with  fear  ?  Hark  1 
to  that  cry  of  despair ;  it  is  the  last 
shout  of  Enrico  Fetazzi,  a  fiku*  boy  of 
scarcely  twelve  years  of  ajge.  Listen 
again  to  the  heart-rending  scream, 
piercing  the  ear ;  it  is  the  cry  of  his 
mother,  who  has  fallen,  cut  by  the 
same  brutal  hand,  her  arm  severed 
from  the  shoulder.  Exult,  minions  of 
Despotism  1  exult  in  your  brutality,  in 
the  hoarse  laughter  of  your  demon- 
like  triumph  I  The  day  is  fast  dawn« 
ing,  when  your  savage  exultation  wiU 
bMome  drowned  in  the  echoes  of  a 
nation's  wrong,  checked  by  the  sword 
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of  justice,  wieldfid  bjr  a  hand  mightier 
than  your  own  1 

Onwardsy  still  onwards  sw^t  the 
fierce  barbarianB*  passing  the  portico 
where  yet  stood  Porro  and  his  small 
knot  of  friends,  who  had  gathered 
round  him,  |aatng  on  the  scene  with 
mingled  feehngs  of  pity»  indignation, 
and  shame.  If  there  was  wanting  a 
single  npark  to  rouse  within  bis  mind  a 
sense  ot  his  country's  degradation,  the 
heartless  spectacle  befqre  him  was  suf. 
ficient  to  call  forth  his  every  feeling  of 
manhood  and  patriotism.  Loud  ex- 
pressions of  indignation  he  gave  vent 
to ;  and  so  inhuman  was  the  mournful 
end  of  that  procession  of  peace,  of  that 
quiet  demonstration  of  a  people's  wants, 
taat  even  the  more  cautious  Count 
Pompeo  Litta  could  not  refrain  from 
giving  utterance  to  the  hope  that  his 
oountry  might  soon  be  delivered  from 
the  barbarians  who  vied  with  the 
hordes  of  Attila  in  cariymg  destruc 
tion  on  those  glorious  plains  and  cities, 
teeming  with  the  richness  a  beneficent 
Providence  had  bestowed.  Even  the 
heart  of  the  Oavalior  di  Morini, 
traitor  as  he  was,  although  not  yet 
dead  to  every  love  for  the  soil  which 
gave  him  birth,  beat  quick  with  anger, 
and  bitter  words  fell  from  his  lips,  not 
as  before,  a  part  of  the  treasonable 
g^ne  be  was  playing,  but  words  felt 


deeply,  in  the  imnost  noesaes  «f  what 
was  once  a  noble  mind. 

<<Come  along,  my  dear  young 
friend,**  exclaimed  the  Count  Pompeo 
Litta ;  '*  this  scene  sickens  my  heart 
There  is  but  one  hope  for  Italy,  and 
that  is  in  God  1" 

*f  And  in  the  arms  of  her  sons*  atdod 
by  his  justice,*'  responded  Pono. 
f ^  Yet  I  cannot  leave  this  plaoa  until 
the  sick  and  the  wounded  ave  attendiad 
to." 

<^  Vain  is  your  wish,  Porrpj  for  be- 
hold alreadv  the  police  are  busy  bear- 
ing away  those  who  are  not  already 
dead,  to  places  where  you  will  find  it 
difficult  to  obtain  admission  unleas  yon 
enter  as  a  prisoner,"  exclaimed  the 
Count  Vitaliano  Borromeo.  *^  Come, 
let  us  leave  before  these  barhariaos  la- 
tum." 

Acceding  to  the  wish  of  his  fiienda, 
the  instant  he  found  his  efforts  to  aid 
the  wounded  would  be  fruitless,  he 
turned  from  the  soeue  he  had  but  an 
hour  before  oontemplated  with  plea- 
sure, as  a  manifestation  of  the  love  0f 
nationality  springing  in  the  minds  ^f 
a  trampled  race,  and  sought  in  the 
Palazxo  Borromeo,  his  own  rooins,  to 
give  loose  to  those  feelings  kupwn  bvt 
to  the  heart  which  has  truly  felt  the 
claims  of  country,  of  hom^,  of  love* 


CHAPTXa  XI. 

TBB  PALAtZO  BO&BOMBO. 

•*  Wo  N  eomim  Tunor  •  no*l  m  ftnA.'^^Potth  Sedit  4m  BUktto. 


FaoM  the  princely  palace  of  the  Bor- 
romeo famil)r,  at  Milan,  echoed  the 
sound  of  music.  It  was  an  evening  of 
raeeption,  and  sathered  there  was  a 
small  portion  of  the  members  of  that 
ancient  and  haughty  nobility  which 
has  rendered  itself  famous  in  the  page 
of  history  by  its  vices,  its  crimes,  and  its 
virtues.  The  Yisconti,  the  Litta,  the 
Belgiosa,  theTrivulai,  and  not  less  dis- 
tinguished the  lordly  heads  of  the  Bor- 
romeo  race,  were  gathered  touether  in 
friendly  amil^,  ancient  feuds  forgotten 
and  buried  in  tbe  silent  arave  of  ob- 
livion. Thus  may  it  ever  be,  and  may 
the  fioeling  increase,  when  the  petty 

.  animosities  of  families,  and  factions, 
and  chwies  may  fade  before  the  grand 
Ibutttain  of  one  eommnn  source,  the 

r  nationidity  of  county  and  kind. 
On  a  sea^  in  a  splendid  drawing- 


room,  in  which  the  noble  b^H*  the 
Count  Vitaliano  Borromeo  received 
his  guests,  sat  dressed  in  simple  wliitet 
her  dark  hair  braided  with  pearltw  the 
beautiful  and  queenly  form  of  Kina 
Ezzellinni.  Bound  her  crowded  a  nuoi- 
ber  of  admirers,  amonpt  whom  was 
the  Cavalier  di  Morini.  But  iiot  on 
him,  or  the  others  who  stood  nearber, 
were  her  smiley  those  of  the  heart» 
bestowed.  With  the  stably  bend  of 
her  head,  the  haughty  salutatioUs  tba 

Epoud  consciousness  as  if  every  act  of 
omage  on  the  part  of  those  pflrasent 
was  but  her  natural  due,  there  was  a 
wandering  of  the  eye,  a  kind  of  ina^ 
tention,  which  clearly  phowed  hfr 
thoughts  were  straying  far  from  tbat 
scene  of  social  festivity.  I^  vai^  did 
.her  adinirers  strive  to  axcite^fingia 
«ila;  invafeoaU<ipaPtbifftahwift  Ift^- 
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nentary  ^UntiAii  $  their  «fibrto  were 
fruitless  -*  their  compliments  receiYed 
•oarcely  it  passing  recpgnition  from  the 
pvopd  and  baugnty  heji^ss  of  the  £<- 
voUinoi  nuse.  She  seemed  the  imper- 
fionation  of  the  Callirhofe'  pf  beauty^ 
wiih  the  pride  and  vai^ity  of  Ciiiara. 

'f  Sigporina/-  exclaimed  the  noble 
bost»  »8  hd  advanced  towards  \ker, 
f  f  may  I  pray  you  will  favour  the  com- 
pany with  one  of  those  bea^tif^l  songs 
of  your  native  land,  which  we  poor 
ItalWs  delight  in  hearing  so  much* 
and  tp  which  your  sweet  voice  gives  a 
double  charm?" 

'*  I  regret,  Sigpor  CoptCi  I  oanpot 
oblige  yoM/'  responded  the  Signpripa 
Easellipiu  with  a  faipt  smile  ;  *'  but 
$be  Signors  around  pie  will  po  dopbt 
lend  their  voices  to  make  your  reoei)- 
.  tioQ  evening  worthy  of  your  princely 
magnificenoe." 

**  Ah  \  Signonna*  one  note  of  yonrs 
would  be  worth  i^  thousand  of  ours  I'* 
exalaiiited  the  Cavalier  di  Morini. 

*^  Bignoft"  ftpswered  the  haughty 
beiMity,  ^<  ohediepoe  becomes  pot 
inine»  but  yours.  liCt  me  see  l^ow 
liroipptly  a  good  servant  obeys." 

*f  SignprlnA,  your  words  are  to  me 
•  Gommand,"  responded  di  M<urini,  fis 
Im  bowed  to  the  regal  divinity,  whose 
heart  he  would  hi^ve  ioin  wished  befit- 
ing  in  response  to  his  own,  and  ad- 
vanoed  towards  a  magnificent  piano- 
lorta  that  oopupied  one  side  of  the  sa- 
loon. 

Seating  himself  be&re  it,  he  played 
a  short  prelude,  as  one  well  accus- 
tomed  to  the  instrunient,  and,  with  a 
aweei  f&pd  melodious  voice,  sang  a 
oitnapnetta  of  his  own  composition* 

As  the  last  words  pf  the  canzonetta 
died  away,  loud  congratulations  sreet- 
ed  the  attempt  of  di  Mprini  to  please, 
and  weil  were  they  deserved,  for  he 
had  exerted  his  utmost  efibrts  to  add 
pathos  and  fire  to  ever^  sentence.  But 
if  hia  vanity  was  gratified  by  the  nu- 
pnerous  compliments  paid  him  by  many 
of  the  haughtiest  members  of  the 
Lombard  nobility,  it  received  a  check 
where  least  he  would  have  wished  it, 
and  willingly  ho  would  have  foregope 
every  tribute  paid  to  his  musical  ta- 
lents, could  he  have  called  forth  a 
single  mark  of  approbation  from  the 
lips  of  the  Signonna  Ezzellinni.  It 
was  for  her  he  had  sung  —  for  her 
every  effort  was  strain^  ^i.  for  her 
each  sentence  of  his  song  was  intend- 
ed —  for  her  he   hod  exceeded  his 


most  sanguine  ezpeotatiens ;  and  net 
to  meet  a  single  smile  in  return,  not  a 
look  of  thanks,  was  galling  to  his  fee)- 
lings.  |n  anger  he  moved  away  from 
her  vicinity,  resisting  every  prayer 
that  was  made  to  induce  him  to  favour 
the  noble  company  with  another  spe- 
.  pimen  of  his  vocal  abilities.  At  tbjs 
moment,  while  the  praises  of  di  Morini 
were  still  the  sul^ject  of  conversation,  the 
doors  were  opened,  apd  the  n4me  of 
the  young  Porro  was  loudly  announc- 
ed by  the  servitors  in  waiting.  Ad- 
vancing into  the  room,  he  was  at  onee 
met  by  the  noble  host,  a  cousin  of  his 
own,  and  warmly  welcomed  not  only 
by  the  Count  Yitaliano  Borromeo, 
but  also  by  the  other  distinguished 
guests.  But  his  eye  soon  fell  on  the 
queenly  form  of  Nma  Ezzellinni,  and, 
disengaging  himself  from  the  friends 
who  were  around  him,  he  advanced  to- 
wards her.  Where  was  now  the  proud 
}iaughtines8  of  mien  that  seemed  to 
repel  every  advance «- to  look  upon 
f|ll  around  her  as  but  the  servants  of 
her  pleasnrp  ?  >V'here  that  stern  cold- 
ness  of  manner,  which,  were  it  not 
for  the  spurkliqtf  eye  teeming  with 
intelligence,  womd  make  one  almost 
imagine  that  beautiful  form  was  dei^d 
to  every  feeling  and  passiop  ?  Gpn# ; 
iMid  in  their  place  was  seen  a  sweet  ex- 
pression of  tenderness,  the  lips  wreath- 
ed with  a  happy  and  joyous  smile,  a 
slight  trembling  of  the  frame — every, 
thing  denoting,  not  the  inward  con- 
sciousness of  pride  or  be^pty,  but  the 
bashful  timidity  of  the  young  maid. 

*<  Nina,  my  swept  Nina  1"  exclaimed 
Porro,  *<  what  an  unexpected  plea- 
8ui»  to  meet  you  here  1  Little  aid  I 
dream  you  were  here,  otherwise  I 
should  have  left  a  serious  appoint- 
ment I  have  just  come  from,  and  has- 
tened here  sooner.  In  yoifr  presence 
J  find  my  paradise." 

«  Hush,  Porro  —  hush,"  as  a  blush 
mantled  the  countenance  of  the  happy 
girl,  *'  other  ears  may  catch  your 
meaning.  IIow  could  I  stay  away 
from  Milan  when  I  heard  you  were 
here,  and  guessed  well  the  errand  you 
were  on  ?  £ven  your  poor  Nina  may 
be  of  service  to  advance  your  glorious 
enterprise." 

"  Of  service  —  of  great,  inestimable 
service,  in  giving  me  courage  to  dare 
and  face  every  peril.  But  let  us 
change  the  subject,  for  here  comes  di 
Morini  to  interrupt  our  intercourse.  1 
know  not  how  it  is,  but  a  damp  aU 
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ways  falls  on  my  spirits  when  I  see 
him ;  and  yet  I  cannot  puess  why,  for 
I  think  he  wishes  me  welL" 

<«  Be  careful  how  you  trust  him, 
Porrox  for  I  like  him  not,"  answered 
Kina,  in  a  low  tone. 

**  It  is  too  late,  sweet  Nina ;  he  is 
already  one  of  the  initiated,"  respond* 
ed  Porro>  in  the  same  low  tone,  as  the 
subject  of  their  conversation  joined 
them,  his  countenance  lit  up  with  a 
smile. 

''Ah,  caro  Porro,  how  happy  am  I 
to  see  you,  especially  when  your  pre- 
sence has  called  a  smile  upon  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  Signorina  Ezzellinni." 

"  I  am  not  aware,"  answered  Porro, 
in  a  cold  tone,  ''I  was  blessed  widi 
such  a  power ;  but  if  I  have  succeeded 
in  doing  so  X  am  doubly  blessed.  But 
tell  me,  whose  voice  was  that  I  heard 
singing  when  I  was  ascending  the 
staircase  ?" 

"  It  was  the  voice  of  vour  humble 
servant  attempting  a  small  canzonetta, 
in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  Signo- 
irina,"  answered  di  Morini,  as  he 
glanced  furtively  at  Porro,  to  see  what 
efiect  bis  words  would  have.  *'  But  I 
trusty"  continued  di  Morini,  bowinff 
low  to  the  Signorina,  and  turning  a£ 
terwards  to  the  noble  host,  who  had 
just  joined  them,  with  two  or  three 
others,  '<you  will  also  lay  the  same 
stringent  command  on  Signer  Porro 
as  you  did,  Signorina,  on  myself." 

"  The  Signorina  Ezzellinm  could  not 
refuse  to  do  so,  especially  when  I  as- 
sure her  it  will  confer  a  deep  favour  on 
myself  and  my  friends,"  uttered  the 
Count  Vitaliano  Borromeo." 

"To  oblige  you,  Signor  Conte, 
would  be  sufficient.  I  entreat  you, 
Signor  Porro,  to  sing  an  air  for  my 
sake." 

"To  obey  you,  Signorina,  is  to  me 
a  favour.  May  I  entreat  you  to  ac- 
company me  on  the  pianoforte  ?" 

''Willingly,  Signor,"  answered  Nina 
Ezzellinni,"  as  she  rose  from  her  seat, 
and  presented  her  hand  to  Porro  to 
conduct  her  to  the  pianoforte. 

Complete  mistress  of  the  instrument 
she  sat  before,  and  thrilling  with  hap. 
ptness,  she  accompanied  the  fine  manly 
voice  of  Porro  to  a  bold  and  stirring 
song. 


The  song  was  scarcely  ended  when 
loud  congratulations  greeted  the  joint 
performance  of  Nina  £zzellinni  and 
t'orro.  From  all  those  present  the 
expressions  of  praise  were  sincere,  and 
nttered  in  language  that  came  from 
the  heart,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
upon  whose  ear  every  word  of  appro- 
bation fell  like  gall.  The  Cavalier 
di  Morini,  as  he  gazed  upon  the 
fine  youthful  form  of  Porro  and  the 
beauty  of  Nina,  saw,  with  the  quick 
eye  of  jealousy,  they  were  already  knit 
together,  like  congenial  spirits,  not 
merely  in  heart,  but  also  in  soul.  The 
quick  glance  of  their  eyes,  as  they  mo- 
mentarily met;  the  rapid  interchange 
of  meaning;  the  happv  and  joyous 
sparkle,  and  the  smile  of  supreme  co&. 
tentment,  all  told  him  the  fate  of  jthe 
two  had  become  as  one.  His  hopes, 
entertained  for  months  past,  were,  in 
the  space  of  a  few  moments,  entirely 
annihilated.  The  hand  of  Nina  Eze^ 
linni — ^that  hand  for  which,  in  an  A- 
stant,  in  a  moment  of  despair,  he  had 
bartered  country  and  honour,  become 
the  mere  tool  of  a  dreaded  power,  de- 
void  of  every  feeling  of  charity,  lov^ 
or  justice,  in  whose  ux>n  fetters  he  hAd 
learned,  and  how  bitterly  1  to  know  his 
very  soul  was  not  his  own— that  hand 
was  now  as  far  out  of  his  reach  as  it 
ever  had  been.  In  an^  and  despair  he 
clenched  his  hand,  while  a  bitter  smHe 
of  mockery  illumined  his  handsome 
countenance. 

*'  She  loves  another,  and  that  other 
Porro,"  he  inwardly  exdaimed.  "  Yet 
she  shall  be  mine.  I  swear  it,  Madra 
di  Dio  1  I  have  not  sold  myself  for  no- 
thing ;  and  woe  to  the  rival  who  stands 
in  my  path  I  Farewell,  Nina  I  fare- 
well,  Porro  I  my  hour  of  triumph,  of 
love,  and  revenge  is  yet  to  come. 
Woe  to  your  loves  I  woe  to  your  plans 
of  country's  independence  !'* 

With  a  heart  bursting  with  bitter- 
ness, anger,  and  revenge  the  Cavalier 
di  Morini  left  the  splendid  saloon  of 
the  Borromeo  family,  and  turned  to- 
wards his  home,  not  to  rest,  but  to 
dwell  on  his  future  plans  of  hatred  and 
crime.  How  many  a  noble  heart  sinks 
in  a  pit  of  vice,  when  it  allows,  not  its 
reason,  but  its  passion,  to  rule  its  god- 
like intellectual  spirit  1 
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•  GnUa  mm*  Ubi  i  nam  ta  lolatla  prabet, 
Tu  cum  rcqulct,  tvmediehiauall  i 
Ta  dnx,  ta  oomis  m  i  tn  ium  atdtuoiM  ab  Ittto, 

In  madioqna  nlhldu  Helioone  locum.**— Or.  TEllf.  It.  10*  US. 


THE  SIKODTG-ICATCH. 

(TBBOO.yUjlS.) 


To  indaoe  tbe  Britiah  publicj  in  its 
present  warlike  mood,  to  rest  a  few 
minutes  beneath  a  hedge,  and  hear  a 
ahephc^  sing,  would  be  a  triumph 
greater  than  any  we  seem  like  to 
gain*  With  '<  tuba"  to  lead  our  men 
to  battle  and  '*  tibia"  to  express  their 
deeds,  poor  village  '*  fistuls"  can  only 
hope —  "miserum  ditperdere  carmen," 
And  yet,  I  do  desire  that  one  or  two 
aay  turn  aside  with  me,  and  help  me 
to  recall,  and  render  to  our  English 
lanes,  a  song  in  other  tongue  and  time 
00  passing  sweet ;  nor  am  I  without  an 
ai;gument  or  two  to  convince  those 
wiUing  to  believe,  that  a  little  quiet 
may  stand  them  in  good  stead.  First, 
is  It  not  the  moment  when  the  gallant 
English  sportsman  quits  St.  Mary  Axe, 
in  all  the  pride  and  circumstance  of 
gaiters,  wide-awake,  and  flap-pocket 
ves^  and  proceeds  with  deliberation 
and  a  burly  step  to  stake  himself 
in  a  blackthorn  hedge?  Can  he  then 
be  overflowing  with  other  than  rustic 
sympathies?  Again,  my  story  is  of 
pea^ul  style,  but  with  a  definite  re- 
sult. If  more  be  needed,  let  me  only 
say,  when  Smithfield  market  yer^  on 
the  unknown,  how  vital  a  point  it  be- 
comes at  once  to  insist  on  the  difference 
between  a  sheep  and  a  cow.  If,  by 
any  means,  I  may  obtain  a  short  hear, 
ing  for  my  favourite  poet,  I  will  do 
my  utmost  to  present  him  in  an  unpre. 
tentious  ^arb.  Translators  of  far 
greater  ability  appear  to  have  thrown 
away  their  advantage  by  insisting  too 
sternly  on  their  dignity,  and  thereby 
cumbering  an  original  so  truly  easy  and 
gracefuL  Hence  (like  an  old  Conser- 
vative  at  the  hustiogs)  they  may  obtain 
less  favour  than  a  candidate  of  humbler 
rank,  but  more  eenial  vernacular. 
Perhaps  no  poet  knew  better  than 
Theocritus  those  distinctions  upon 
which  depend  the  attractive  powers  of 
a  writer— the  difference  between  the 
familiarity  which  bespeaks  a  friendly 


feeling  and  that  which  breeds  contempt 
1— between  the  ease  of  conscious  beauty 
and  that  of  listless  abandonment — ^be* 
tween  the  play  of  thought  whidi 
pleases  and  relieves,  and  that  which  is 
ungainly  and  ofiensive.  I  must  con- 
fess that  in  attempting  to  follow  my 
author  I  have  found  no  ease  at  all,  but 
jolted  along,  like  a  cart  in  a  lane  where 
the  ruts  don't  suit ;  however,  I  bate 
done  my  best  to  bring  home  all  the 
load,  though  shaken  and  impoverished, 
and  above  all,  have  avoided  dragging 
along  the  brambles  of  mj  own  inven- 
tion. As  to  the  metre,  it  is  easy  to 
assert  that  the  heroic  couplet  does  not 
suit  the  subject ;  but  unless  a  better 
metre  can  be  found,  we  must  put  up 
with  it,  or  have  none  at  alU  The 
heavy  Spenserian  stanza,  the  splay- 
footed English  hexameter,  the  cork- 
legged  trochaic,  and  all  the  acephtdous, 
anapaestic,  dactylic,  or  other  awkward 
squad  of  naturalised  or  native  rhythm, 
have  suggested  themselves  and  been 
declined. 

My  final  decision  and  adoption— i 
Mtirik  hvTt^tf  wXw9  ^has  anyboav  ren- 
dered that  expression  '*jury-ng"?— 
most  likel;^  some  one  has,  for  they  al- 
ways get  in  front  of  me)  is  no  l>etter 
than  a  grim  satisfaction  with  briU  in- 
stead  of  turbot ;  and  the  rhyme  ought 
to  have  been  more  varied  here  and 
there ;  but,  by  all  that  is  dry  and  dull, 
let  us  begin  and  do  our  best. 

If  you  please,  let  nobody  apply  to  a 
respectable  and  decently- conscientious 
individual  that  affected  fop's  cant, 
•*  word-painting,"  and  I  will  try,  frran 
other  parts  of  our  pastoral  friend,  to 
describe  the  scene  of  the  Sheldonic 
contest. 

It  is  a  brilliant  aflemoon  of  what  our 
present  spasmodics  call  a  **  blue  day ;" 
the  shade  the  plane-tree  throws  is 
more  refreshing  than  sherry-cobbler; 
the  boys  who  are  sitting  there  indulge 
every  now  and  then  in  the  wild  excite- 
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ment  of  a  pop,  which  they  prodnoe 
either  by  laying  a  broad  leaf  upon  the 
orifice  formed  by  the  carved  forefinger 
and  thumb  of  the  lefl  hand,  and  then 
striking  smartly  with  the  other  palm^ 
or  by  pressing  such  leaf  upon  the  lips, 
and  sucking  vigorously,  Eitheir  pro- 
cess is  supposed  to  aiTord  information 
about  their  sweethearts.  Far  away  to 
the  eastward  stretches  the  deep  blue 
sea,  the  very  bay  from  which  Galatea 
used  to  walk  by  moonlight,  briiigtiig 
anchovies  for  dear  Acis.  It  is  now  top 
hot  to  think  of  Polyphemus.  Behind 
ih^  youths  is  a  broad  green  slope  of 
clover  And  rich  gTaSs,  varied ^  Whbre 
the  moisture  favours,  with  swallow, 
platltj  \rild  parsley,  and  newly-eri^piug 
ferns,  and  in  the  drier  parts  with  wild 
thynie  atid  the  golden  Cy  ti&us^  Hound 
the  swell  of  the  hill  spreads)  for  many  a 
mile,  the  mo«t  tevely  country  Iri  the 
World.  More  of  it  might  be  seen  if 
it  were  not  for  the  trees,  the  mastich, 
plane,  tamarisk)  andchestnut;  but  these 
do  richly  wave  and  gleam  with  fragrant 
blossom,  that  no  one  may  find  fault. 
Far  off,  upon  th«  lefl;  hdnd,  Etna 
breathes  a  spire  of  whitish  sntoke* 
which  looks  complacent,  and  suggests 
no  hhrm.  Below  the  striplingSi  and  to- 


wards the  sea,  sheep  and  goats  are  lying 
in  the  shade,  and  cows  stand  knee-deep 
in  the  brook,  and  obligingly  flip  one 
another's  flies  ofl*.  That  old  wether^ 
so  preposterously  woolly,  has  tucked 
his  legs  beneath  him,  and  with  his 
nose  restirig  on  a  patch  of  plantain, 
19  trying  to  reckon  by  his  herbal 
calendar  whether  shearing.time  ought 
not  to  have  been  here  long  ago. 
A  grey  goat,  once  his  foe,  but  now 
his  special  chum,  eyes  with  lazy  de- 
sire a  white  clover  blossom,  about 
thl^ce  inches  flrom  his  nbSd ;  he  rArer 
thinks  of  getlihg  tip)  but  id  itbt  Witlu 
but  a  hope  that  by  the  tirti^  he  had 
fihished  another  niip  it  may  have  ghiwti 
more  handy  for  a  niuUeh.  Neither  of 
them  int<indd  tb  pursue  %h»  graaihg. 
business  until  the  dew,  th^ir  Baudd  and 
salad-oil,  has  brisked  and  flavoured 
stem  and  flower.  B6  now  with  sheep 
upon  the  greeUi  attd  painted  in  fleecy 
clouds  on  the  blue  above^  and  with 
duplicates  of  all  your  odwB  in  the  gbri. 
tie  brook,  with  ease  and  plenty  round 
you,  and  no  towh-eries  to  elattei* 
through  the  leaves,  with  nen^  t6  wM 
exeept  the  silent  shadoWB^  with  iiottd 
to  murmur,  »l6ept  beiM  lunong  the 
tbyme^ 


'Apx*^  ^MMAikof,  wmSif  ^4Ao»,  «ipx**''  ^mSoc* 

xtoRTH  tOYL  OF  THfiocRrrns. 

*Tis  said  that  once  Menalcas,  tending  sheep, 
Met  graceful  Daphnis,  neat-herd  on  the  ste^>-— * 
Both  doyny-cheeked,  and  both  of  age  unripe,t 
Both  skilled  to  sing,  and  both  to  play  the  pipe* 
Menalcas  spied  him  first,  nor  tamed  long 
To  challenge  Daphnis  to  a  match  of  song : 
"  Oh,  guard  of  cows  that  low  across  the  lea,t 
Are  you  the  lad  to  try  a  stave  with  me  ? 
I  tell  you  I  can  beat  you  as  I  please." 
Him  Daphnis  answei-ed  in  such  words  as  these : 
'*  Oh,  guard  of  fleecy  sheep,  and  piper  too. 
You  ne*cr  can  beat  me  whatsoe'er  you  do."§ 
Men, — "  Then  will  you  try,||  and  set  a  prize  at  stake  ?" 
Daph.— :-"  111  stake  a  prize ;  I  will  that  trial  make>*' 
Men.-."  What  shall  we  stake  ?  what  will  you  make  the  prise  ?" 
Daph — "  A  calf;  and  you  a  lamb  its  mothej^'s  size.*' 


*  Literally,  **  down  the  long  monotains.'* 

t  Theocritus  abounds  in  nice  distinctions  as  to  the  Stages  of  wblskerism.  Alas !  we  only 
ridicule  the  nascent  hairs.  'El^^w  (yar.  lect.)  is  a  flat  contradictSoa  to  the  last  line  Of  thd 
Idyl.    Tlie  age  designated  ia  about  fifteen  years. 

X  The  challenge  is  more  polite  than  in  other  cases,  and  the  contest  altogether  conducted 
coUrt)K)ti«U\  In  Idyl  4  And  5  there  is  a  good  deal  of  bullying  and  chaffing — natural  Plough, 
1  dahs  My,  but  not  sd  pleasing  that  Virgil  and  others  need  have  copied  it. 

$  The  Scholiast  here  pats  Daphnis  oh  the  back,  and  requests  hiih  to  say,  *^  sbl  If  yoU 
WiM  to  bang  yourself." 

I  "IVy."    Ut«mUy,  <^l60klnt6it.*'    Hew  enctly  our  otn  idlotai ! 
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MsM.^"  Noi  I.    Father  and  mot1i6r  are  a  sigbt^ 

Too  strict  for  that ;  they  count  them  every  night  I" 
Daph. — '<  What  will  you  stake  then  ?    Shall  the  yietor  be 

No  whit  the  wiser  for  his  yietory  ?" 
Men.*-."  I  made  a  pan-pijpe*  sueh  a  one  to  play,t 

A  real  beauty,  even  all  the  way ; 

IQine  tubes  it  has,  and  white-waxed  not  to  sever  ; 

This  will  I  stake-T-my  father's  chattels  never !" 
Dafb. — "  A  pau.pipe  1  I  have  got  one  now  to  play, 

Kine-tubed,  white-waxed,  and  even  all  the  way ; 

So  late  I  made  it,  still  my  thuml)  is  sore. 

The  place  the  reed's  unlucky  splinter  tore. 

But  whom  shall  we  make  choice  of  to  preside. 

To  listen,  be  our  umpire,  and  decide  ?" 
Men.—"  Suppose  we  call  that  swain,  whose  kids  around 

Yon  dog  white  spotted  doth  so  bark  and  bound. **t 


*  This  precaation  (so  proper  in  the  case  of  a  muaical  son)  is  ascribed  by  Virgil  to  nover- 
cal influence. 

t  A  poor  equivalent.  Si  ad  vitulam  spectes,  &c.  This  description  of  a  <nJptYf  ("  pan- 
pipe" cleariy,  thougti  "rebeck**  would  sound  finer)  requires  one  or  two  remarks.  Confer. 
Ov.  Met.  vxii.  190:— 

•*  PoqU  in  brdine  pennM 
A  minimi  caeptM,  longam  brevtoro  aequent1« 
Ut  divo  fcroTlMC  puCe«.    6(c  rnittcs  qaondani 
Ffatttlft  diaparibos  pauUtlm  anrfit  areniti 
Turn  lino  m«di««  et  oerii  alllgat  imai.** 

This  appears  to  me  a  very  happy  simile.    Again,  Tib.  11.  5^  81 : — 

**  FlitQla  eui  temper  dacTMcit  arnndlnlt  ordo, 
Nam  oiUtttti  oerl  Jnugltar  HM^rat  ttiuor.** 

See  also  Theoc  Ep.  v.  4,  iropoWrywi^fuin  lUKvoitxiw,    It  appears  from  Virg.  EcL  ii.  32 : — 

**  Pill  0rlhiltt  Mlmiioi  CtrA  oooJuttgeK  plww 

lutiiult," 

That  our  name  for  the  instrument  is  the  correct  one.  For  Its  dignity,  see  Virg.  Eel.  ill. 
25,  aod  our  author,  Idyl  v.  7.  For  a  neat  statement  of  its  peculiar  buainess,  as  distinct 
from  tibia  and  tuba,  see  Flaviss.  Poet.  (Amsterdam,  1663),  p.  172.  As  to  the  number  of 
toHes  (of  reed  or  hemlock^  but  with  Us  of  elder)  Saimasios  says  that  seven  ires  the  proper 
allowance,  and  cites  Eel  ii.  86.  The  ingenious  whim,  called  the  <rv^y^  of  Theocritus  (but 
not  bonsidered  genuine),  indicates  an  instrument  of  ten  tabes,  and  the  present  passage  one 
of  tifne.  With  us,  children  and  PnticbiaeUos  appear  to  delight  in  tubes  ab  lAUum,  The 
Scholiast  in  the  hiost  ungentlemanly  manner  shirks  the  whole  question.  The  words  *^»f 
ctfrAi,  law  ^U«»Sey»  present  some  little  difficulty.  The  "  dispares  cicutie  "  would  suggest  a  dif- 
ferent dtocrlptlon ;  but  the  two  may  be  put  straight  by  applying  the  former  to  the  o.iroT6ttn 
of  the  reeds  (after  tying  aiid  waxing),  this  being  so  true  that  the  lip  might  run  along  tlie 
rank  of  upper  foramina,  and  the  finger  along  that  of  the  under  ones,  without  feeluig  any 
nraghneas:  or  we  may,  and  perha|js  more  correctly,  refer  the  expression  to  the  tabular 
sarfiuse  of  Menakas'  masterpieoej  and  suppose  him  to  boast  of  the  lateral  adjustment  of  the 
tnbea.  Taking  a  hint  from  Scholiast,  I  have  stuck,  in  my  version,  to  the  vagueness  of  the 
text.  Judicent  doctiores.  Obiter,  has  tiie  SyHnx  above-mentioned  been  tendered  con- 
sdentiooftly  into  English  pipe-shape?  At  onoe  A  crux  and  (if  done  well)  a  plttma  -^  every 
couplet  to  rhyme;,  and  to  decrease  by  one  syllable  1 

I  ^oAopof.  Many  qnesUons  of  deep  interest  to  dogs,  eii^o  to  men,  arise  in  the  couw  of 
this  and  other  Idyls,  and  have  never  (me  judice)  been  discussed  with  proper  gravity.  Does 
^MAoiBot  htte  signify  white,  or  wHIte- spotted,  or  ticked,  or  cream-coloured,  or  with  a  white 
forelock,  or  something  else  ?  To  enter  fully  into  the  question  would  require  (as  well  as  de» 
serve)  a  separa^  essay.  At  Idyl  v.  108,  Vakkener  supposes  the  word  to  refer  to  a  ram. 
Heinsius,  with  better  taste,  predicates  it  there  also  of  a  dog.  A  subsequent  commentator 
remarks  in  the  mdiit  heirtless  manner  that  **  it  doesn't  matter  a  bit  which."  That  man  should 
be  bottM  or  Utten.  It  doesn't  at  all  matter  whibh.  Hy  Liddell  and  Scott  is  now  with  my 
uncle  [ev^^MK  to«(],  but  I  thmk  that  learned  (but  nicely  unpoetical)  pair  pronounce  in  favour 
jsf  white  Bftols.  The  ScboHast  talis  as  that  <«Aii^  means  white,  wrgo  ^aAaf>oc  does  |  rather  a 
noji  $ejuU»r,    The  same  hidividual  deelares  that  ^^t^^t  or  ^loc  means  wtute-fiMed  of 
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Tbey  called  the  goat-herd,  and  he  8oon  replied ; 
So  they  must  sing,  and  goat-herd  must  preside ; 
Menalcas  first,  sweet  player  of  the  fife. 
Hath  drawn  the  lot  to  lead  the  harmonious  strifb ; 
Then  Daphnis  answers  with  the  due  refrain,* 
As  shepherds  use ;  and  this  Menalcas'  strain  :,^ 

MEN.-.61ade8  and  rivers,  hearen's  birth,t 

If  Menalcas  ever  lent 
Tune  or  song  vour  listening  worth, 

Feed  my  lambs  to  heart's  content: 
And  if  Daphnis  pasture  here. 
Let  him  have  no  x>oorer  cheer. 

DAPBt^-Rills  and  meadows,  herbage  sweet, 

If  your  Daphnis  hath  a  tune 
Nightingales  could  never  beat. 

Give  his  cows  a  plumper  soon : 
And  whate*er  Menalcas  feed. 
Kindly  welcome  to  the  mead. 

Mbn. — Worlds  of  spring,  and  worlds  of  grass. 
Worlds  of  milk  in  udders  flowing ; 
When  comes  by  the  pretty  lass. 

Hearty  t  are  my  lambs  and  growing : 
When  departs  the  pretty  lass. 
Parched  at  once  are  swain  and  grass. 

Daph.— Ewes  and  goats  ^ean  double  stock. 

Bees  have  richer  hives  and  combs; 
Taller  oaks  o'erhang  the  rock,§ 

Where  the  beauteous  Milo  roams : 
When  no  more  is  Milo  nigh, 
Kine  and  neat-herd  both  are  dry. 


blazed,  and  quotes  k^to,  ^ok^Cotwra  d  Homeis  which  he  ezpUfau  at  AcwMMprffMyft ;  but 
that  u  not  Amcd.  It  would  appear  that  ^«A^  (akin  to  the  Teutonic  fal,  fallow)  Indicates 
not  a  pure  quiescent  white  (Atvmk),  but  a  glinty  shimmery  white,  snch  as  that  derived  from 
rapid  motion ;  perhaps  we  may  thus  connect  it  with  fiaAMm  jacio,  iraAAw  vibro,  and  possibly 
^^,  of  a  helmet,  and  ^dXa')i,  as  well  as  ^^Uopa ;  in  the  latter  the  idea  of  colour  is  hardly 
discoverable,  but  that  of  motion  predominates ;  vice  vertd  in  ^^Uqpos.  ^iXtot  is  applied  to 
the  greyish  white  of  a  horse's  forelock.  After  all,  allowing  for  the  modification  of  the  se- 
condary form  of  the  noun,  we  may  arrive  at  a  dog  of  a  grizly  white,  a  very  common  ooloor 
for  sheep-dogs  now-a-days ;  but  in  the  text  I  could  not  venture  to  nnspot  an  animal  spotted 
by  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  and  the  Master  of  Baltol  College.  Is  it  foreign  to  Bacchus 
(or  Anubis)  to  observe  that  country  boys  in  the  west  of  England  had  a  custom  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  of  assembling  towards  nightfall,  and  shouting,  uno  ore,  the  following  war-song, 
or  possibly  Druidic  chant,  **  Tic  phalara.  Tic  phalara.  Tic  phal&ra  whack !"  Any  explana- 
tion of  this  (however  wild  or  romantic)  will  be  thankfully  received. 

*  So  much  has  been  written  about  the  carmen  amoebaum  that  I  would  <mly  venture  to 
remark  that  the  theory  thereof,  according  to  which  each  singer  is  supposed  to  be  trying  to 
cap  the  other,  spoils  idl  one's  enjojrment,  and  is  not  borne  out  by  the  specimens  we  possess. 

t  Here  is  one  of  the  niceties  and  elegancies  of  the  dvMH^li  —  I  cannot  render  it  as  I 
would,  but  **heaven*8  birth"  applies  to  one  only  of  the  two  invocata,  viz.,  to  rivers,  ao» 
cordlngly  Daphnis  employs  an  adjunct,  "  herbage  sweet,"  proper  to  one  only  of  his  two  iii« 
Tocata,  vi2.,  to  meadowa 

X  "  Hearty**  is  used  sensn  rustico ;  according  to  farmers  (no  bad  authority)  the  heart 
and  stomach  are  close  allies ;  so  even  Urbani,  **  My  heart  turns  against  my  food "  (abut 
omen),  and  conversely,  "  no  stomach  for  the  deed." 

§  A  critic,  who  can't  let  well  alone,  reads  «^  V^  ^inptt-  thus  losing  a  bsau^,  and 
spoiling  the  accoraoy  of  ^1^^*^  (four  propositions  for  foor). 
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Mek— Goat,  the  lord  of  Mrs.  Goats,  "^ 

Ram,  that  art  a  walking  grove,  f 
Short-nosed  kids,  come  wet  vour  throats— i 

'Tis  the  pool  that  Milo  loves : 
Gurt-hom,  go,  and  tell  my  friend, 
Proteus  had  his  seals  to  tend. 

DAFH.-«''None  of  Felops't  land  for  me — 
Not  for  me  a  purse  of  gold, 
Nor  than  winds  more  swift  to  be  I 

Only  in  my  arms  to  hold 
Thee,  and  sing  to  bevied  sheep, 
Gnudng  toward  Sicilian  deep." 

Mbm— ''  Storm  to  trees,  and  drought  to  rills,  ^ 
Springe  to  birds,  and  trammels  laid$ 
To  wild  deer  are  fearful  ills, 

And  to  youth  the  love  of  m^d : 


*  ThoB  far  the  alternation  is  exact ;  bat  here  confusion  begins,  and  different  editors  asaign 
diflerently  the  remainder  of  the  elegiac  portion.  I  think  that  many  linea  are  wanting  here. 
As  it  is,  the  parallelism  ia  entirely  gone.  Graefius*  proposed  restoration  ia  ingeoioas,  but 
fkils  (over  and  above  its  conjectural  character)  in  two  points.  The  ^os  vAoc  tu/piov  would 
hardly  be  applied  to  a  bull,  and  further  the  emendation  does  not  uncoil  the  final  plexus, 
which  leaves  the  tetrastichons  unharmonised.  The  fact  of  Menalcas  passing  from  his 
'*  pretty  lass "  to  MOo,  the  peculium  of  Daphnis,  and  recurring  finally  to  his  ywojuco^ilatt 
poeitioo,  is  to  me  sufficient  to  prove  a  corruption  or  deficiency  of  the  text ;  nor  is  it  satis- 
fiurtoiy  even  hactenus,  for  Daphnis  the  ^mmoAos  should  not  felicitate  himself  (line  57)  on  the 
fertility  of  ewes  and  goats,  ^chstadfs  transposition  removes  that  difficulty,  but  substitutes 
a  worse  one,  by  making  Daphnis  proprietor  of  verses  49  to  52  in  text  (57-64  in  version), 
and  so  a  goat-herd.  Finally,  he  assigns  to  the  beaten  candidate  that  beautiful  tetrastichon 
(oh,  horrible  technicalitieB,  why  haven't  we  short  English  for  them  ?)  which  I  have  so  plun- 
dered of  its  beauty. 

t  Literally,  "  Oh,  depth  of  wood  a  thousand  fold  ** —  a  terribly-vexed  passage.  (2  (i,  e., 
Av,  ubi)  is  the  reading  adopted  by  Scholiast  and  many  commentators.  It  spoils  the  run  of 
Tocatives  and  the  texture  of  the  sentence,  and  loses  a  playful  thought  I  believe  the  common 
xeadiog  to  be  correct  So  Juvenal,  ix.  18 — *^Horrida  sicce  silva  conue."  Wemsdorf  cites 
Ifaximianos  Etmscna,  £1.  L  140,  de  superdlio — "  Desnper  incumbens  hispida  silva  premit" 
"Wh  have  it  commonly  enough.  But  the  "  depth  of  wood  "  seems  to  me  to  be  a  joke,  at  the 
ejcpense,  not  (as  the  oritics  who  retain  the  "  oh  "  suppose)  of  the  goat  already  summoned,  but 
of  an  over-woolly  ram,  to  whom  it  is  far  more  applicable.  Adopting  this  supposition,  and 
taking  the  eariier  part  of  £ichstadt*s  transposition,  and  the  ingenious  restoration  of  Graefius, 
we  attain  to  a  new  beauty,  and  a  completeness  of  either  swain's  topics  equally  natural  and 
elegant ;  for  Menalcas  (shepherd  and  goat-herd)  will  then  have  taken  in  turn  all  the  members 
of  his  onerous  charge — ^the  ^tw*^,  t^  «««,  the  «p«^,  the  ^tycv,  the  rpayos,  and  the  cp4<M ;  and 
if  we  assign  him  the  owpotta  /MAa'Jine  (which  probably  belongs  to  him,  though  not  the  whole 
tetrastichon),  and  remember  that  /^tAa  »*  nomen  commune  est  generi  ovillo  et  caprillo  "  (sea 
Idyl  xxvfi.  verses  46  and  68),  we  shall  have  made  him  gather  them  all  at  last  together,  and 
obiain  a  double  significance  for  the  word  vvwoiuu  With  a  little  arrangement,  Daphnis 
(neat-herd)  will  have  done  the  same,  only  commencing  instead  of  finishing  with  the  oolleo- 
tive  nonn,  fitMt6Kunh  Considering  the  subtleties  of  the  anuebsean  song,  the  above  does  not 
appear  an  over-sjstemisation. 

X  To  apologise  for  not  doing  justice  to  this  stanza  would  be  superfluous^  for  no  English 
words  can  oonvey  its  beauty.    Even  the  dry  men  of  great  learning,  and  very  little  taste, 
are  obliged  to  posh  up  their  spectacles,  and  cry  **  Yivida  atque  elegantissima  descriptio." 
Being  rather  metre-hampered  here,  I  append  another  version,  verbam  pro  verbo,  almost— 
**  Not  ftnr  nw  the  Iwid  of  Pelopc,  not  ibr  ms  •  pom  of  gold. 
Bo  it  to  pOHMit  nor  than  wladi  moro  iwlft  to  be ! 
Bat  beoMth  thii  rock  to  tiag,  and  here  within  my  armi  to  hold 
Thee,  and  watch  my  ilock  together  grasing  toward  BieUian  lea." 

^vnmtiM  is  opposed  to  stragglers,  which  would  give  him  too  much  trouble  for  so  warm  a  pic- 
tare»    The  description  becomes  yet  more  vivid,  when  we  remember  that  the  speaker  is  even 

then  ioopwr  r^  Xuce^^  cf  oAo. 

{  Our  spiini^es  used  to  have  a  horse-hair  noosa  That  vovAsn^  was  a  noose  made  of  pigs* 
bristles  (as  generally  asserted)  seems  rather  improbable  -j  is  it  not  more  likely  to  have  been 
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Jove»  not  I  «k>Bd  Imto  pined, 
Yoa  aa  well  bved  womankuML" 

Thas  tune  for  tone  and  line  for  line  Ihey  gave ; 
And  thus  Menalcaa  his  oondading  aUTe  :— 

''  Wolf,  spare  my  kidi^  and  spare  the  mother's  {ffide,    . 

Nor  take  a  mean  adfantage  of  the  guide. 

So  jounff ,  in  ^hom  so  lai^  a  flock  confide. 

Dog  of  tne  switch-tail,  wluit !  so  sound  asleep  ?* 

To  snore  with  a  mere  child  to  mind  the  sheep  I 

But  ye,  my  ewes,  oh  never  be  afraid 

To  feast  galore  upon  the  tender  Made ; 

What  odds  if  it  shall  spring  again  or  no  ? 

Sessf— browse  ye,  browse  ye,  all  that  ye  can  stow; 

Fill  every  udder  with  the  fendly  juice. 

Some  for  the  lambs,  and  some  rar  daixy  naa.'* 

Once  more  young  Daphnia  caught  the  light  refraint 
Preluding  gently  in  a  liquid  strain  :-i- 

**  As  I  was  driTing  past  a  cavern  shade 

My  cows  yestreen,  peeped  forth  an  ardi-browed  maid,) 

<  Oh,  what  a  pretty,  pretty  bcnr  1*  she  said* 

No  word,  not  e'en  a  tart  one  I  bestowed,! 

But  dropped  my  eyes,  and  trudged  along  my  road. 


df  plf-iUnortlMiHaponsI?  Ths  SoMiMt  givM  a  dSAnat  aeooont  of  tfat  winL  I  kava 
abstaiasd  from  iiooting  puasges  fai  the  Bdo^M,  sopisd  or  shapid  ftosi  tfao  pranot  MrV 
bMwisetb^ansoflHBiUar;  bat  it  ti  as  well  to  dta 

'*  Tritto  I1191U  italmUf,  matdrl*  Ikngilms  Imbna, 
Axiiorlimr  veatl  i  aoldi  AmuylUdis  Ira  **~EOL.  Ul.  80, 

Jbr  tiOs  »Bi«»,  that  the  ooeamoci  of  the  bit  word  m  that  paoMge  has  sctnaUy  iadocod 
Heinelas  to  tabstitnte  «tf«w  for  wMat,  la  yens  69  of  tho  original  text  (76  of  oan). 

«  line  Se  (65  of  text),  'O  A^wnyi  <vwr.  If  ifeU  (at  wm  indeed  the  case)  the  greHest 
dlAdenoe  in  treating  (rafni)  of  the  forelock  of  a  dog^  how  ehall  I  exprees  the  emotion  with 
which  I  handle  hit  tail  ?  And  npon  thig  aognet  eubjeet  there  prevaile  a  gieat  divenity  of 
ophiioB&  Valckeoer  Imimgna  the  ohancter  of  thfo  and  the  luUowiiig  line^  beoaase  thijy  eon* 
tain  a  pleasant  parody  of  the  Homerie  ^  x«^  ««n*«xMr  hii»m  pank^^i^m  M^^  8ayefidM)liasi» 
** MMwiyot,  aaoM  of  a  dog,  ftom  the  oireonatanoe  of  hia  having  a  bright  tail  or  a  red  tall; 
or  a  eareAiUy- vigilant  dog,  from  shining  and  gnaidtag  («^»')  [a  dog  that  keepi  *  a  bqghs 
look*oot,*  or  a  strika*a-light  dog] ;  or  from  his  betng  a  female  fos,  perhape  (1) ;  sfaioe  diqgs 
are  like  foxes,  and  a  fteiale  fox  ie  A^um^pM.'*  Oh,  deepieahlo  oidttmny  1  Give  a  dog  a  had 
name^  &&  In  an  admirable  catalogue  of  canine  namea,  ia  a  work  previow^y  SBCotioaed 
(*«FlayiaB«  Poetioe,"  page  85),  I  find,  ""Hia  addi  poCart  Lampani^  ^iisel  albom  habeas 
candam."  To  bm,  paoe  caaQm,  it  seems  to  rafor  not  so  mooh  to  the  man  ookrar  of  the  tail 
as  to  its  vivid  and  uprightly  appearance-— ** Toor  tail  is  bright,  it  ehines  by  night;**  and 
indeed  I  shoold  bat  little  heritate  to  predwaSe  lamporin  of  aay  do&  ook>re  qaalicanque, 
pomeeeing  a  Jamity  aad  well^oocked  tiOL  Bnt  agda,  jadkmt  doetiores.  The  Scholiaat  is 
eo  quaint,  and  withal  eo  accurate,  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  riaag  geoention  I  mint  tnns- 
bite  Um  yet  a  little  Anther,  woid  ior  wont  »« Sdr  M«fir-For  b^  aia  wont  to  OMke  no 
fitHag  v%i]aDee  of  the  fleck,  bat  not  to  tntahlc)  either  taking  it  eaay«  or  moreathig  tbao^ 
Selvei  hi  sporta.  Bat  grawa-np  Alk  make  a  belter  vigilaacs,  so  that  for  the  d<«s  U6a%, 
lulled  to  sleep  li  DO  odds  to  then." 

t  **  Seas.**  Perhaps  not  a  vecy  legitimate  word,  bat  one  of  much  efficacy  (as  I  have  often 
seen)  in  cheering  animals  to  eat.  Ilie  Qtsek  «<ri«  (from  which,  periiaps,  it  oomes)  has  the 
same  syropathiring  and  appetidng  sound. 

X  I  cannot  rendier  owo^pm  quite  correctly  by  a  single  word.  **  Unk-browed  "  would  be 
too  hard.  We  should  consider  this  meeting  of  brows  over  the  nose  anything  bol  a  beanty ; 
Hie  Latin  poets  seem,  however,  to  have  eanght  the  Idea,  aad  H  Is  still  pnvslent  hi  soam 
countries, 

I  What  a  good  boy  1    There  sesms  to  be  no  dMBcoHy  as  to  tiie  wofd  vuvW,  tiMNi|^  i 
propose^  omtzametnnn,  pukp^-^  word  not  Iband  in  Thssoritos  (alwiysi"w^O 
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Sweet  is  the  heifer's  breath,  and  sweet  her  lowing. 

And  sweet  to  sleep  bv  snmmer  river  flowing. 

The  acorns  to  the  oak  a  glorv  be. 

And  so  the  apples  to  the  apple-tree ; 

The  very  same  her  calf  is  to  a  cow, 

And  cow  herself  to  me  who  tend  her  now." 

Thus  sang  the  boys  with  mutual  aooord. 

And  thus  the  Goat-herd  pubUshed  his  award  u-m 

'<Tb;|r  iips»  oh  Daphnis,  have  tome  charming  qiell. 
And  in  thy  toice  some  witchery  must  dwell ; 
To  hear  thee  singing  is  a  finer  treat 
Than  e'en  to  have  a  Uck  of  honey  sweet. 
Here,  take  the  pipe»  thou  priaeman  past  compal^i 
And  if  thou  wilt  come  pasture  over  there^ 
And  give  me  lessons  how  to  troll  an  air ; 
Thy  Mlary  shall  be  yon  orump-homed  goat} 
The  one  thai  keeps  the  milk-pail  all  afloat." 

He  dapped  his  hands,  that  boy,  and  bounded  so 
In  triumph,  as  a  fkwn  beside  uie  doe : 
In  smouldering  pain  and  trouble  went  the  other^* 
And  quite  upset,  like  bride  who  quits  her  mother,  f 

Thenceforth  made  laureate  of  the  country  tidei 
Daphnis,  the  striplings  won  a  Naiad  bride. 

Header,  if  an^  one  liath  thus  far  and  because  von  hav«  a  eoavlctieft 

peruied  me,  forgive  my  sbort-4Somings,  that  you  could  <*  wipe  his  eye."    And 

and  (y«t  wone)  my  long  ramblings,  if  you  must  quote  (as  every  Briton  is 

for  the  sake  of  my  author,  and  my  expected  now.a-days  to  do)*  quote  in 

love  of  the  gentle  craft  $  even  as  ye  sorn>w  more  than  angei^— 

'*  bad  shot,*  both  because  he  is  more  a  -r—  •ft  ^x-^ 

fervent  than  the  successful  sportsman,  Mblamteb. 


*  Hole  di  AMioe  between  ^x^  and  ov^i^xM'  Both  from  ^pA  (akin,  pethapB,  to  our  elegant 
**saiadg«**)|  bat  th«  former  fndlctting  rather  a  wet  and  the  latter  a  dry  process.  See 
Hesehtiii  vL  4,  ^ip^t  ^ivpsixn*  ^tml^   A  very  bad  dgar,  whieh  smoulden  down  the  middle^ 


t  The  commentaton  (to  apeak  with  the  deepert  respect)  dieooyer  eeveral  iiiarea*  netts 
here,  and  patch  the  text  wonderftUly.  Is  it  not  clear  that  the  oonirait  is  between  a  tewa 
enjoying  its  mother's  society,  and  a  maiden  torn  from  the  apron-atrings  by  a  relentlses 
bridegroom?    SeeTrach.  629,  «&«>iuny>if2H>  ^^^omv Avn w^^mc ^im. 
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Wins— the  word  is  at  onoe  suggestiye 
of  festivity  and  gladness ;  it  calls  up 
the  most  joyous  of  our  recollections ; 
it  brings  to  remembrance  our  happiest 
hours.  *'Wine  that  gladdeneth  the 
heart  of  man/'  is  celebrated  no  less  in 
the  pa^es  of  Holy  Writ  than  by  the 
uninspired  writer  of  every  age,  as  one 
of  the  best  gifts  conferred  upon  man; 
it  is  universally  associated  with,  it  has 
always  conduced  to  happiness  and  re- 
joicing ;  it  cheers  the  drooping  spirits, 
it  recruits  and  sustains  the  exhausted 
nature  ;  it  revives  the  sorrow-stricken 
and  the  downcast -»<' Wine,"  says 
Liebeg»  *<  as  a  restorative^  as  a  means 
of  refreshment  when  the  powers  of  life 
are  exhausted,  of  giving  animation  and 
energy  when  man  has  to  struggle  with 
days  of  sorrow ;  as  a  means  oicorrec- 
tion  and  compensation  when  mispro- 
portion  occurs  in  nutrition  and  the  or- 
ganism is  deranged  in  its  operations, 
and  as  a  means  of  protection  against 
transient  orgamc  disturbance,  wine  is 
surpassed  by  no  product  of  nature  or 
art." 

This  ^*  great  gift  of  Providence  to 
jnau,"  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, when  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  speaking  of  the  verv  subject 
of  which  our  author  treats,  nas  l)een 
denied  to  the  climate,  and,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  very  soil  of  our  country. 
Ko  doubt,  if  we  arc  to  take  the  word  of 
the  old  chronicler,  William  of  Malms, 
bury,  we  will  believe  that  there  was  a 
time,  somewhere  about  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, when  the  vine  was  cultivated  with 
signal  success  in  parts  of  England,  and 
when  the  produce  of  the  vale  of  Glouces- 
tershire "might  almost  compare  with 
thatof  France.*'  In «' Domesday  Book," 
which  is  a  still  older  record,  we  find 
mention  made  in  several  instances  of 
the  vine;^ardB  and  wines  of  England ; 
and  again,  in  "Madox's  Histoiy  of 
the  Exchequer,"  we  read  of  the  vine- 
yards  belonging  to  nobles  and  ecclesi- 
astics,  and  in  particular  of  the  vine- 


yards in  the  ndghbouhood  of  Leices- 
ter, which  were  the  property  of  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  in  tne  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  We  need  not  now,  how- 
ever,  for  any  practical  purpose,  con. 
cem  ourselves  to  inqmre  into  the 
degree  of  credit  which  is  to  be  given 
to  the  statements  of  these  ancient  re- 
cords ;  for  this  we  know  full  weli,  as  a 
matter  of  certainty,  that  many  attempts 
have  been  recently  made  to  estabhsh 
the  vine-press  in  England,  and  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  advance  which 
we  have  made  m  agricultural  science, 
they  have  been  uniformly  unsnccessfuL 
Our  seasons  are  too  wet  and  too  cold. 
The  vine  will  not  come  to  maturity 
with  us  and  ripen  in  the  open  air;  nei- 
ther have  we  in  genearal  that  light, 
stony,  calcareous  soil  which  is  necessary 
for  its  successful  cultivation  for  the  pur. 
poses  of  the  vine-press.  For,  be  it  iie- 
membered,  that  a  rich  soil  is  fatal  1x> 
wine ;  it  will  give  a  more  luxuriant 
yield,  but  one  of  very  inferior  quality. 
The  excellence  of  the  qualitjr  of  the 
vine  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  luxu- 
riancc;  it  is  in  the  debris  of  extinct 
volcanoes  that  the  very  best  wines  of 
the  south  of  France,  of  Madeira,  of 
Italy,  and  of  other  countries,  is  pro- 
duced. -  We  have  an  illustration  of 
this  fact  ourselves,  in  the  only  British 
colony  in  which  we  attempt  the  pro- 
duction of  wine— that  of  tne  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ;  it  is  the  richness  of  the 
soil  of  that  country  which  gives  to  its 
wine  that  peculiar  earthy  taste  which 
is  so  objectionable ;  manure  your  vine 
and  you  destroy  your  vineyard.  We 
are  inclined,  then,  to  attach  no  import- 
ance to  the  judgment  of  the  old  chro- 
nicler as  to  the  relative  value  of  the 
wines  of  Gloucestershire  and  of  France, 
and  we  believe  it  to  be  as  little  likely 
that  we  shall  ever  have  the  vineyard 
and  the  vine-press  in  England,  as  that 
we  shall  see  plantations  of  the  sugar, 
cane  or  of  tne  tea-plant.  But  is  it 
therefore  to  be  inferred,  that  it  was 


*  "  Wine;  its  Use  and  Taxation.  An  Inquiiy  into  the  Operation  of  the  Wine  Duties 
on  CoDsumpUon  and  Beveuue.''  By  Sir  Junes  Eiuenoii  Tennent,  K.C.S.|  Lt.P.  London : 
•^«*nes  Madden,  B,  Leadenhan-street.    1855. 
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the  intention  of  Providence  that  the 
people  of  the  British  islands  should  be 
for  ever  shot  out  from  this  great  source 
of  comfort  and  enjoyment ;  that  wine 
was  not  ffiven  fully  as  mnch  for  the 
solace  and  refreshment  of  the  British 
workman  as  for  that  of  the  French,  or 
Spanish,  or  Portugese  peasant?  As 
well  might  it  be  contended  that  tea 
was  intended  only  for  the  Chinese. 
It  never  was  the  intention  of  Provi- 
dence that  we  should  enjoy  and  con. 
anme  ovly  that  which  we  ourselves  pro- 
dace  ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  perfectly 
apparent,  that  it  was  no  less  part  of 
the  design  and  arran^ment  of  the 
Great  Author  of  creation,  that  those 
thioss  which  ministered  to  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  his  creatures  should  be 
obtainea  indirectly  through  the  medium 
of  commerce,  as  that  they  should  be  ob- 
tained  directly  by  the  cultivation  of  our 
own  soilf  or  tne  exercise  of  our  own  in- 
dostry.  We  do  bu  t  frustrate  that  benefi- 
cent intention  when  we  presumptuously 
ioterposeany  obstacles  to  the  fullest  and 
freest  international  exchange.  We  can 
hardly  hesitate  to  believe  but  that  the 
necessity  for  commercial  intercourse  has 
been  thus  forced  ui>on  the  human  race 
bjr  the  variety  of  their  wants,  and  the  li- 
mited power  of  supplying  them  which 
any  one  country  possesses,  in  order  to 
draw  more  closely  together  the  several 
branches  of  the  human  fiimily,  and  to 
diffuse  more  widely  amongst  mankind 
the  civilisation  and  intelligence  which 
this  mutual  intercourse  would  give 
birth  to. 

But  high  as  has  been  the  position 
which  Enghind  has  ever  held  as  a  com- 
mercial country,  at  no  time  has  she 
supplied  her  people  generously  and 
abundantly  with  wine.  Neither  di- 
rectly nor  indirectly  have  we  been  able 
to  procure  it.  At  one  time,  its  natural 
price — ^in  which  we  mean  to  include  its 
cost  abroad  and  the  freight  and  other 
expenses  of  transport  to  this  countr}'— 
shut  it  out  from  general  use.  Agatn, 
when  these  obstacles  were  removed-* 
when  the  wealth  and  purchasing  power 
of  the  community  was  increased,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  facilities  of  transport 
and  the  extended  commercial  inter- 
course^  had  lowered  the  price  of  wine, 
fiscal  imposts  came  to  be  heaped  upon 
it,  which  confirmed  its  exclusion — im- 
{losts  suggested  in  part  by  the  neces- 
sities of  the  revenue,  but  in  a  great 
measure  by  mistaken  views  of  foreign 
policy,  and  hymoSt  perverse  and  er- 


roneous notions  of  the  objects  and 
sources  of  national  wealth.  These 
two  periods  may  be  divided  into  the 
time  preceding  the  revolution  of 
1688,  and  the  subsequent  period,  down 
to  the  present  day. 

If  we  turn  to  the  period  of  oar  his- 
tory which  preceded  the  revolution  of 
1688,  and  compare  the  prices  of  wine, 
at  any  given  time,  with  the  rates  of 
wages  at  the  same  time,  we  will  find 
that  it  was  utterlpr  impossible  for  wine 
to  have  entered  mto  general  consump- 
tion. If  we  refer,  for  example,  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  we  find  the  red  wine 
of  Gascony  quoted  in  EngUnd  at  six- 
pence per  gallon,  and  the  white  Bo- 
chelle  at  fourpence.  Again,  at  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century  we  find 
the  wines  which  were  then  in  use 
quoted  at  the  following  rates  in  Eng- 
land:—. 


aaret     ... 

...    2s.  8d.  per  gallon. 

Sack       ... 

...    2    8 

White  Wine 

...     1    4 

Now,  to  our  present  notions,  these 
,  prices  were  moaerate  enough ;  but  if 
we  would  ascertain  the  power  of  the 
community,  at  that  period,  to  indulge 
in  the  use  of  wine,  we  must  look  to 
their  income  at  the  time;  and  when 
we  do  so,  we  find  that  the  rate  of 
wages  for  the  better  class  of  artisans, 
such  as  master  .masons,  carpenters, 
shipwrights,  and  such  like,  ranged 
from  fourpence  to  sixpence  in  the  lor- 
mer  period,  and  were  about  tenpenco 
in  the  latter.  In  the  schedules  of 
wages  of  these  times  we  find  frequent 
quotations  of  the  rates  paid  with  diet, 
and  the  rates  without  diet;  and  the 
difierence  between  the  pay  of  such 
artisans  as  we  have  spoken  of,  with 
and  without  diet,  in  tne  year  1495, 
was  from  twopence  to  threepence  per 
day  —-  that  is,  in  other  word$<,  three- 
pence was  then  considered  abundant 
for  the  food  of  a  workman  throughout 
the  day.  In  another  century  this  dif- 
ference had  risen  to  fourjjence;  and 
in  1685  it  ranged  from  sixpence  to 
tenpence,  accoraing  to  the  nature  of 
the  employment.  It  is  quite  obvious, 
then,  that  at  these  prices  of  wine,  and 
at  sach  rates  of  wages,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  artisan  to  drink 
wine  habitually,  if  at  all ;  and  we  con- 
sequently titul  that  beer  and  nle  then 
was,  ns  it  still  continues  to  be,  the 
usual  beverage,  its  price  ranging,  dur- 
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ing  the  period  of  whieh  «o  have  been 
•peaking,  from  a  halfpennj  to  tbra«- 
balfpenoe  per  gallon. 

During  this  period,  however  -~  that 
199  previous  to  the  revolutioa  of  1689, 
the  price  of  wine,  in  England,  con* 
tUted,  as  we  have  said,  of  its  cost 
price  abroad,  luid  of  the  freight  and 
other  charges  consequent  on  its  im- 
portation. It  was  very  slightly  in- 
ereaaed  by  custom-house  duties  and 
other  fiscal  burthens.  It  was  the  dif- 
fiauUies  of  transit  and  the  restricted 
eommercial  intercourse  at  that  period 
which  constituted  the  chief  element  in 
iucost.  The  duties  on  the  importa- 
tion of  wine,  at  that  time,  as  our  read- 
ders  are  aware,  went  by  the  name  of 
<<  tonnage,"  This  tonnage  was  a 
charge  which  varied  in  amount,  but 
never  was  very  considerable,  on  each 
tun  of  wine  imported  into  the  country ; 
the  tun  being  a  measure  which  con- 
tained about  340  gallons.  It  was  a 
subsidy  which  was  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment, at  first  but  temporarily  and  for 
a  prescribed  period,  but  subsequently 
.it  oama  to  be  made  for  the  life  of  the 
monarch.  And  so  regularly  and  uni- 
formly was  this  grant  thus  made,  that 
after  a  time  it  came  to  be  regarded  as 
a  part  of  the  royal  prerogative,  aud 
was  levied  as  such,  in  many  instances, 
even  without  the  assent  of  Parliament. 
This  duty  of  tonnage  was,  however* 
as  we  have  said,  never  considerable. 
Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  it 
amounted  to  two  shillings  a  tun  j  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
a  duty  of  forty  shillings  a  tun  was  im- 
posed ;  and  the  very  first  act  of  the 
parliament  aAer  th^  Restoration  ip 
this  same  century,  was  the  imposition 
of  a  duty  of  from  £4  lOs.  to  £6  on 
every  tun  of  French  wine  imported 
into  the  country  » the  preamble  of 
the  act  reciting,  that  the  purpose  of 
the  grant  was  tor  the  guarding  and 
defending  of  the  seas  against  aU  per- 
sons intending  the  disturbance  of 
trade  and  the  invasion  of  the  realm. 
The  position,  then,  occupied  by  wine 
at  this  pei'iod  of  our  history  appears  to 
have  been  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  it  now  holds ;  it  was  a  luxury 
avaiUble  only  to  the  upper  classes  and 
the  wealthy,  but  wholly  excluded  from 
the  consumption  of  the  middle  classes 
and  the  poor.  It  was  even  included  in 
the  sumptuary  laws  of  the  time ;  for, 
by  a  statute  of  the  year  1552,  it  was 
forbidden  to  any  man  but  such  as 


eottld  flfieiii  abiuuired  maska  df  yearly 
rent,  or  be  the  sons  of  nobles  of  the 
reakn,  to  have  in  their  hauns  any  vea- 
sal  of  wine  exoeeding  tim  gallons,  on 
pain  of  foifeitiag  ten  pounds.  The  ab» 
surdity*  to  be  rare,  or  these  sumptuary 
laws  haa  been  long  v^bca  fiilt»  and 
they  have  long  been  exploded  fron  our 
statute  book;  we  cannot  bulsuapao^ 
however,  ^at  somewhat  of  their  s|Hrtt 
still  lingers  amongst  us>  and  even  upaft 
this  rery  question  of  wine,  half  uneott^ 
sciously  influences  many  of  us.  We 
cannot  but  believe  that  there  are  not  a 
few  who  feel  that  wine  is  a  luxury  with 
which  the  working  man  has  no  busi- 
ness: beer  and  ale  are  good  enough 
for  him ;  wine  should  be  reserved  tar 
the  more  favoured  dasses-^for  that  sae- 
tion  of  society  which,  in  this  world,  is 
born  to  be  served.  That  a  dusty  la- 
bourer or  exhausted  cotton  -  spinottr 
^ould  sit  down  to  his  bottle  of  wine, 
would  to  these  people  be  simply  ridi- 
oulous,  were  it  not  accompaniecl  by  an 
uneasy  fbeling  of  presumption,  of  sense 
of  invasion  of  the  privileges  of  their 
set  which  torments  them.  To  your 
genuine  exclusive  half  the  enjoyment 
of  any  indulgence  oonsists  in  its  Tery 
exolusiveness  i  his  wine  would  lose 
half  its  relish  if  it  were  a  luxury  which 
everyone  could  participate  in.  The 
prevalence  of  foreign  travel,  and  the 
opportunity  of  observing  the  geneml 
use  of  wine  amongst  the  peasantry  of 
other  oountries,  hask  no  doubt,  gone 
far  to  do  awi^  with  the  prejudice 
against  its  general  use ;  still,  however, 
wme  ranks  with  us  now  at  the  present 
day  fully  as  much  as  ever  it  did  as  a  lux- 
ury available  only  to  the  few,  and  thai 
the  very  class  which  probably  could 
most  readilv  dispense  with  it« 

The  high  prices  which  now  cause 
wine  to  rank  in  the  class  of  luxuries  b 
not  occasioned,  as  in  former  times,  by 
the  unavoidable  hindrances  to  oom- 
mercial  intercourse  which  were  neces- 
sarily incident  to  the  period,  but  by 
our  fiscal  regulations.  From  the  time 
of  the  Hevdution  we  have  vigorously 
set  about  excluding  the  use  of  wine 
from  the  country.  The  war  with 
France,  which  broke  out  in  the  year 
1669,  was  inaugurated  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  heavy  discriminating  duty  on 
the  winesof  that  country — on  those  very 
wines  which  were  then  chiefly  in  use,  and 
universally  preferred  amongst  us.  Sueh 
was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  reign  of 
King  WilUamj  of  blessed  menory-^Jii 
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wkow  kedlii  W6  now  to«it  io  d«r«W 
wkan  we  o«n  get  i(»  for  our  deliverftoce 
from  braat  money  and  wooden  shoesy 
and  Deter  Ibink  of  the  grudge  we 
flboidd  beer  htm  lor  bevug  been  tbe 
firet  to  deprive  us  of  tbe  ligbt  end  joy. 
one  wioei  of  tbitt  eountry*  and  to  drive 
n*  into  tbe  eoneamption  of  tbe  strong 
and  roagb  wines  ot  Portugal*  Tbere 
wene>  bowever»  it  most  be  aoknow- 
lodged*  perverse  end  erroneous  ooou 
laercial  notions  prevalent  at  tbat  pe- 
riod s  end  tbese  eoncorred  witb  tbe 
aiisuUcea  views  of  foreign  polioyt  and 
eon^med  and  perpetuated  the  exclo- 
MoaofFrenobwines.  It  wee  then  held 
to  be  the  great  object  of  oommercial 

Stoy  to  have  tbe  balanee  of  trade  in 
our  of  (be  oountry«.in  other  words, 
to  take  eare  tbat  we  exported  more 
than  we  imported ;  for  it  was  argueds 
that  tf  we  alwavs  exported  a  greater 
amount  of  goods  than  we  imported* 
the  balanee  should  be  paid  in  the  pre- 
eioQS  metals^  and  thus  we  would  have 
a  constant  stream  of  gold  and  silver 
flowing  into  and  enriching  the  country. 
We  DMd  hardly  say  that  this  notion  of 
tbe  desirableness  of  nuuntaining  a  fa. 
Tourable  balance  of  trade  is  one  which 
ftill  prevails  verv  generally  amonest 
as  s  it  is  eonstanUy  to  be  traced  in  Uie 
various  pablications  of  tbe  da^.  As 
St  has  no  immediate  concern  with  our 
wbjecty  it  would  be  out  of  place  to 
advert  to  it  now*  further  than  to  ob^ 
eerve  that,  as  when  the  balance  of 
trade  is  favourable!  or  in  other  wordi* 
when  we  export  more  goods  than  we 
import*  we  get  the  balance  in  gold  and 
silver,  whether  or  not  such  a  state  of 
things  is  desirable  depends  altogether 
apon  this  *- whether  we  are  more  in 
want  of  the  gold  and  silver,  or  of  tbe  tea* 
•agar*  wine*  and  other  products  which 
we  might  have  importea  in  exchange 
for  our  exports.  If  we  be  so*  a  favour- 
able balance  of  trade  is  desirable ;  but  if 
we  be  not*  it  is  very  much  the  reverse. 
It  so  happened*  however,  that  one 
of  the  most  glaring  illustrations  of 
this  commercial  fallacy  occurred  just 
at  the  time  of  which  we  have  been 
•peakiDg*  and  in  immediate  connexion 
with  our  subject}  we  allude  to  the 
treaty  with  Portugal  in  tbe  year  1703* 
known  as  the  Metbuen  Treaty,  be*- 
eaase  it  was  negotiated  by  a  gentleman 
of  thai  name*  By  this  treaty  it  was 
anranged  that  the  Fortngnese  should 
alwwe  adn&it  the  woollen  fabrics  of 
JBagfind  apaa  tba  tenns  which  bad 


been  established  previousljr  to  the 
prohibition  which  then  existed}  and 
England*  upon  the  other  hand*  en. 
gaged  that  she  would  at  all  times  ad« 
mit  the  wines  of  Portugal  at  two- thirds 
of  tbe  duty  which  should  be  charged 
on  the  French  wines*  This  treaty  wss 
tben  looked  upon  as  a  masterpiece  of 
diplomacy..as  tbe  ut  plus  ultra  of  po* 
litical  sagacity.  Tbe  statesmen  of 
EngUnd  congratukted  themselves*  and 
the  nation  applauded  the  statesmen 
for  having  thus  hoodwinked  and  ouU 
witted  tbe  unhappy  Portuguese.  Tba 
profound  craft  of  tbe  ne^tiation  was 
believed  to  consist  in  this:  Portugal 
was  then  in  the  habit  of  receiving  a 
large  amount  of  tbe  precious  metals 
annually  from  the  Braxils.  It  was  be« 
Ueved  that  she  would  require  a  greater 
amount  of  our  woollens  than  we  could 
possibly  consume  of  her  wines  —  that 
thus  the  value  of  our  woollens  exported 
would  necessarily  very  much  exceed 
tbat  of  the  wine  imported*  and  tbat 
tbe  difference  should  be  paid  in  gold 
and  silver,  which  her  connexion  witb 
the  Brazils  supplied  her  with  so  abmu 
dantly.  The  tbinj^  was  a  sheer  ab- 
surdity;  it  was  ridiculous  on  many 
grounds*  and  for  this  one*  amongst 
others,  that  all  experience  had  shown 
the  impossibility  of  our  accumulating 
an  indefinite  quantity  of  the  precious 
metals.  The  laws  against  their  ex- 
portation had  at  all  times  proved  in- 
operative—articles which  possess  so 
much  value  in  so  small  a  bulk  can  al- 
ways be  smu(;gled  out  of  the  country. 
And  even  if  it  had  been  practicable  to 
cause  the  precious  metabi  thus  to  flow 
into  the  country  in  a  perpetual  stream, 
until  they  had  filled  the  land  to  over- 
flowing, the  eflects  would  be  most  dis- 
astrous. There  would  be  a  constant 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  as  their  quantity  continued 
to  increase;  tbe  great  medium  of  ex- 
obangje  would  thus  be  constantly  fiUlLosr 
in  value*  working  thereby  perpetuj 
ruin  to  the  creditor  portion  or  society, 
whose  contracts  had  been  entered  into 
when  the  circulating  medium  was  less 
depreciated,  and  destroying  all  mer«« 
caotile  enterprise  by  making  it  impos- 
sible  to  enter  with  confidence  into  any 
contract  tbe  fulfilment  of  which  was 
postponed  to  a  distant  period.  Upon 
all  present  transactions  of  buyinf^  and 
selhng  it  would  have  occasioned  inoon- 
venience— .it  would  have  bad  tbe  efleat 
of  obliging  men  to  employ  fifty  or  a 
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•mm  could  kare  Deengoi  for.:^^n6  ittu 
posing  tins  iticonv^nienoe'and  risktipoB 
ttie  public^  iritliout  doing  an  atom  of 
serrice  to  any  human  being.  Such  was 
the  most  important  treatv  connected 
T^th  onr  snbjeot.  Kow  that  attention  iff 
80  much  turned  at  the  present  day  to 
4ipk>nuey,  it  may  not  be  amiss  thus 
•hortiy  toglanoeattheabsurdities  of  this 
specimen  of  the  diplomatic  art^  which, 
at  the  conmiencement  of  the  last  cen. 
tury  and  long  afberwards,  was  extolled 
afei  the  very  masterpiece  of  the  craft  — i 
A;  piece  of  diplomacy  which  pledged 
onrselves  to  persist  in  an  attitude  of 
permanent  hostility  to  our  most  power- 
fyi  neighbour;  permanently  to  dimi- 
siflh  the  consumption  of  wines  which 
ice  toek  delight  in ;  permanently  to 
tli^  to  the  wines  of  Portugal,  for 
yf^oth  tve  hdd  then  no  relish,  nor  ever 
TfenUd  have  had  but  for  the  improve- 
9«mta  which  were  subsequently  made 
in  them i;  and  all  this  in  the  expectation 
qiThnrtijig  the  trade  of  France,  and  to 
vtalise  for  ourselves  such  commercial 
Q^uUs  as  we  have  called  attention  to. 
i'Mtom  the  date  of  this  Methuen 
tveaiiyw^hflit  is,  from  1703,  the  duty  on 
Ibeiutt  of  #tiie  was  continually  in- 
ettlwedi  by-  suecesrive  acts  of  Parlia- 
vltntw'iliil^  it  amounted  in  the  year 
ijd^  to  69«  ^  per  gallon  on  French 
wmcfi*^  Wt*'  Fi4t  then  reduced  the  duty 
pn.Fdrenek  wines  to  so  low  a  figure  as 
4^ar€hl4  ptfr  gallon,  and  conformably 
witiitfacloequiirements  of  the  Methuen 
li^eatyk  he  made  of  course  a  reduction 
^fowhtliirdion  the  wines  of  Portugal, 
b?Qiiglag:tbeiu  down  so  low  as  3s.  per 
gallop.  In  tea  years  more,  however, 
the  duties  were  again  raised,  and  that 
to  tk  gjreatar  height  than  they  had  ever 
nrevLtpusly  been ;  that  on  French  wines 
being  IQi.  3d.,  and  on  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  wines,  69.  lOd.  In  another  de- 
cade the  duty  on  French  wines  had 
fltill  furtlier  risen  to  13s.  8d;,  and  that 
on  the  wines  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  to 
9a.  Id.  In  the  year  1825,  they  were 
lowered  s  but  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1S31  that  the  principle  of  the  Me* 
thucn  treaty  was  finally  abandoned,  and 
the  duties  on  French  and  other  £  uropean 
wines  were  equalised,  and  charged  with 
the  uniform  rate  of  6s.  6d.  per  gallon. 
In  1840  they  were  all  raised  to  5s.  dd,, 
at  wliich  rate  they  still  remain. 

Thus  has  wine  been  at  all  times  in 
theso  pountries  looked  upon  not  as  a 
comfort,  stiU  let^r  as  »  neceflsary  of  life^ 


bat  as  a'ltniiiy-4'«nd  frontidBO-tim  of 
tbe  Beiraiwiion-  to  the  proaoat,  It  has 
been  looked  upon  as  a  lumrf  wfaiek 
w«s  iKOalhoijr  weii  anftapted  for  par* 
poses  of  tajsation.  It  has  never  bees 
considered  bythe  Mtnister  in  any  poiot 
of  vieir  bat  a  finaBcia)  one;  the  only 
(foestion  he  has  ever  proposed  to  hiau 
sdf  is  how  the  greatest  amount  of  m*^ 
venae  eoold  be  tuised  from  it.  Svbb 
when  the  doties  were  reduced  the  pvitu 
cipie  was  not  departed  from ;  tbe  aet£* 
same  motives  intiaenoed  Mr.-  Pitt  m  hia 
redactions  of  1787,  and  Lord  Ripon  in 
his  reductions  of  1825,  as  hadactuateil 
all  their  predecessora.  The  problem 
they  sought  to  solve  was  how  the  largeat 
amount  of  return  to  .the  Exchequer 
might  be  obtained  —  whether  by  hi^ 
rates  with  a  reduced  consumption,  or 
by  low  rates  and  increased  eonsamp* 
tion.  Nor  can  we  say  that  even  to  the 
present  moment  any  other  views  have 
been  brought  before  the  pablic ;  fon 
although  we  have  recently  had  a  fev 
abortive  attempts  in  Parliament  to  ef« 
feet  a  considerable  change  in  the  dat^ 
on  wine,  and  to  rednee  it  so  hiw  as  to 
one  shilling  a  gallon,  yet  the  advocates 
of  this  measure  labour  Blrenaoaaly^  to 
show  that  the  increased  consumption 
would,  afler  a  fitUe  while,  more  thanf 
compensate  the  revenue  for  the  redac-* 
tion  in  the  rate,  and  they  impliedly,  at 
least,  admit  that  if  it  were  otherwiaef 
the  measure  would  not  be  desirable. 

The  agitation  of  this  question  of  m 
one  shilling  duty,  or  we  shoakl  rathei^ 
say  the  mooting  of  the  question  -.•for 
with  our  Irish  notions  of  an  "  aeita<« 
tion  '*  it  would  be  a  degradation  of  the 
term  to  apply  it  to  the  little  that  hatf 
been  said  or  done  on  this  matter — has 
called  forth  the.  publication  which  is 
now  before  us.  This  volume  of  Sir 
James  Emerson  Tennent*s  contains 
within  a  very  small  bullc  a  great  quan«' 
tity  of  most  valuable  information  on  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats ;  it  will  always 
be  a  valuable  handbook  for  those  who 
seek  for  statistical  information  on  mat^ 
ters  connected  with  the  supply  of  wines; 
with  the  duties  to  which  they  have  bean 
subjected ;  and  the  effect  of  these  duties 
on  their  consumption.  IHfiering^  as 
it  will  appear  that  we  do,  from  the 
policy  which  our  author  reoommend^^ 
it  is  not  because  we  dissent  from  many 
of  the  conclusions  at  whidi  he  has  ar- 
rived, but  because  we  would  disregard 
them ;  because,  if  we  were  not  invcuved 
in  a  war  which  makes  all  such  attempts 
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ODpnolKQBMc^  if  peace  ivereonee  ie« 
■tavedly  ire  would  risk  a  dinmntion  of 
ntdenoe^  or  deUberadely  incur  a  losag 
aad  aeek  to  coai()eA8«te  for  it  by  the 
BBceswiry  inorease  in  oar  direct  taxa^ 
tioa  rather  than  &i«go  the  advantages 
which  we  belieto  would  flow  from  a 
dMap  and  liberal  supply  of  wholesome 
tBneainthecoantry;— beeanse*  to  use 
Hie  language  of  Mr.  Gladstone^  when 
OfaaaoeUor  of  the  Exchequer,  «<  We 
know  no  artiole  burdened  with  &  fiscal 
chain*  under  our  financial  system,  with 
lespeot  to  which  any  stronger  reasons 
lor  a  diani^e  could  be  given/'  But  it 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  our  own 
fiews  that  we  should  feel  this.publica- 
tioa  to  be  a  most  yaluable  one.  We 
do  not  presume  to  question  the  accu^ 
xmcy  of  our  author's  statistics,  though 
we  would,  in  a  few  instances,  yen. 
tare  to  qualify  the  conclusions  at 
which  he  arrives.  He  has  obviously 
devoted  great  labour  and  judgment  to 
their  collection  and  compilation.  The 
iMuna  which  he  has  taken  in  procuring 
hsB  materials,  and  the  ability  which  he 
has  shown  in  their  arrangement,  and 
m  his  reasoning  upon  them,  is  most 
creditable.  If  from  our  limited  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  we  bad  previously 
Kelt  a  different  impression  on  some  sta- 
tistical  points,  we  are  satisfied  that  our 
author  is  right,  and  that  we  were  in  the 
wrong.  The  dovenly  and  unconscien- 
tious manner  in  which  statistical  inqui- 
ries  have  too'freqnently  been  conducted 
has  brought  all  such  reasonings  into  re- 
proach ;  no  man  could  put  any  con- 
fidence in  inquiries  which  he  finds  re- 
sorted to  to  establish  directly  opposite 
eondnsions.  Such  imperfection,  no 
donbty  occasionally  arises  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject,  firom  the  difficulty 
of  getting  together  a  sufficiently  exten- 
sive collection  of  well-ascertained  facts 
in  connexion  with  it ;  but  it  not  unfre- 
qoently  arises  from  the  want  of  care 
and  judgmeht  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
qnirer.«-.too  often  from  nis  want  of  ho- 
nesty. Men  jump  at  conclusions  on 
most  insufficient  evidence,  guided  by 
their  prejudices,  or  their  whims,  or  by 
anjrthmg  but  the  honest  exercise  of 
their  judgment ;  they  then  impress  a 
number  of  specially  selected  facts, 
chosen  for  their  argument,  to  support 
.  their  forgone  conclusion,  and  this  they 
put  before  the  world  as  statistical  in- 
quiry. Such  has  not  been  the  course 
taken  by  our  author ;  he  tells  us  that 
his  feeling  and  his  prejudiees  were  all 


in  favour  of  the  measure  which  ho  con- 
siders that  he  is  on  inquiry  constrained 
to  condemn ;  his  book  itself  refutes,  in 
every  line  of  it,  the  supposition  of  want 
of  care  or  of  judgment  in  its  composi- 
tion* We  cannot,  however,  but  fear 
that  all  this  labour  and  ability  may  fail 
to  be  generally  appreciated;  valuable 
as  are  the  materials  which  are  here  col- 
lected, vet,  for  the  main  object  of  the 
work,  for  the  practical  conclusion  at 
which  our  author  arrives,  and  for  the 
establishing  of  which  all  this  labour  and 
research  hais  been  undergone,  the  book 
IS  unnecessary.  Our  author's  conclu- 
sions lead  him  to  pronounce  against 
the  one  shilling  duty ;  but  who  is  agi- 
tating for  it?— whom  has  he  got  to  con- 
vince?— who  are  concerning  uemselves 
about  the  matter  ?  A  Committee  of 
the  Commons  which  could  not  asree  to 
a  Eeport ;  a  motion  by  Mr.  Oliveim, 
which  was  withdrawn ;  and  a  speech 
by  the  same  gentleman  to  a  motion 
which  ho  did  not  make,  with  some  pub- 
licationsemanating  from  the  wine  trade, 
are  the  only  evidences  of  any  interest 
being  felt  in  the  matter;  so  little  do 
the  people  understand  or  concern  them- 
selves  about  what  is  for  their  utmost 
benefit.  An  author  who  regarded 
merely  the  success  which  is  evidenced  by 
an  extensive  circulation  would  hardly 
be  ^Ity  of  the  want  of  tact  of  pub- 
lishing conclusions  from  which  no  one 
dissented.  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  must, 
we  fear,  rest  satisfied  with  the  reputa- 
tion which  he  will  obtain  with  the  few 
who  are  competent  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  information  in  which  his 
publication  abounds,  irrespective  of  the 
object  to  which  it  is  immediately  di- 
rected. 

We  have  already  intimated  pretty 
distinctly  our  own  views  as  to  the  po- 
licy of  a  great  reduction  on  the  duty 
of  wine.  Jf  wo  were  not  engaged  in 
a  war  which,  by  its  stem  and  all-ab- 
sorbing necessities,  precludes  the  pos- 
sibility of  running  any  risk  of  derang. 
ing  the  public  finance,  we  would  un- 
hesitatingly and  earnestly  advocate 
the  experiment  of  a  one-shilling  duty, 
and  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  re^ 
venue,  whatever  it  might  be,  and 
whether  it  should  be  tem{)orary  or  per- 
manent, by  an  increase  in  the  direct 
taxation  of  the  country.  If  there 
would  be  the  slightest  chance  of  sub- 
stituting a  cheering,  grateful  and  ex- 
hilarating beverage,  which  would  re- 
fresh the  frame  and  invigorate  the  in- 
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tdlect,  kit  the  maddening  influefioe  of 
alcoholic  Bpirite^or  Ihe  aottiah,  brutal- 
ising  effects  of  ale  and  porter^  we 
know  no  sacrlfioe  of  the  revenue^  of« 
to  speak  more  accurately,  no  readiusl. 
ment  of  the  revenue^  which  should  not 
be  made  in  order  to  effect  it.  We 
have  already  quoted  the  testimony  of 
Liebeg,  the  most  proA)und  and  phi!o>. 
nphical  chemist  in  Europe,  in  nivonr 
of  wine  ^- one,  too,  who  has  applied 
himself  peculiarly  to  the  study  or  the 
human  met.  Our  quotation  might  have 
been  prolonged,  for  again  he  says : — '•  In 
no  part  of  Germany  do  the  apothe* 
caries'  establishments  bring  so  low  a 
price  as  hi  the  rich  cities  of  the  Rhine, 
ftr  wine  is  the  universal  medicine  for 
the  healthy  as  well  as  for  the  sick  ;  it 
is  considered  as  milk  to  the  aged.**  Is 
it  not  notorious  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  use  of  ai^ent  spirits  and  of 
malt  liquors  is  a  most  fortile  source  of 
disease  in  these  countries  ?  The  very 
worst  patients  who  eater  the  London 
hospitals  are  the  brewers'  men:  a 
bruise  or  a  scratch,  which  with  others 
would  be  insignificant,  with  them  will 
mortify  and  faster.  On  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  the  vice  of  intoxication  is 
unknown.  Does  it  not  run  riot  and 
revel  in  every  comer  of  our  land  7  — 
does  it  not  lead  to  the  commission  of 
the  most  heinous  crimes ;  and  can  we 
venture  to  limit  its  ruinous  efibcts  to 
those  instances  in  which  it  is  the  im- 
mediate  incentive  to  crime?  —  does 
not  the  constant  muddling  with  porter 
and  ale,  and  other  strong  drinks  in 
which  the  mass  of  Englishmen  indulge 
—  we  speak  not  alone  of  the  working 
Masses,  but  of  the  class  or  two  above 
them  aa  well  —  beget  a  brutishness  of 
nature  which  is  destmotive  of  all  re. 
finement  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  and 
Is  revolting  and  degrading  7 

But  it  will  be  said,  would  these  obsses 
of  whom  we  speak — would  our  people 
generally  drink  wine,  if  thev  could  get 
It?  This  is  obviously  amain  point  Tor 
consideration  ;  for  if  they  would  not, 
the  alteration  of  the  duty  would  be  a 
wanton  and  injurious  disturbance  of 
the  existing  state  of  things — it  would 
confer  a  very  trifling  benefit  on  those 
who  now  drink  wine,  and  be  of  no  ser-. 
vice  whatsoever  to  any  other  section 
of  society,  though  occasioning  a  heavy 
-loss  to  the  public  revenue.  Now,  upon 
this  subject,  which  is  necessarily  one 
^  speculation,  there  hi  much  difierenoe 
•0f   opinion.    When   Mr.    Gladttone 


was  Chanecillor  of  tlio  Baehequcn  ho 
thought  that  the  axperimeat  wcfnM  bo 
success  AiL  '*  He  was  not,''  he  wA% 
**  one  of  those  who  thought  it  impoa. 
sible  or  visionary  to  cupeol  a  great 
extension  of  taste  for,  and  «xmsump« 
tlon  of,  wine  among  the  paopio  of 
England.  On  the  eontraiy,  it  ap« 
peared  to  him  that  the  present  stato  of 
the  taste  of  the  people,  hi  regard  to 
wine,  was  the  natund  result  of  our 
fiscal  system  in  that  respeot.*'  fSmsm* 
thing  approaching  to  an  axfierinBOst 
has  been  made  by  a  fhw  retail  winoi. 
dealers  in  London.  Their  oxperimeot 
necessarily  wanted  the  all-eMmtiai 
element  of  cheapness  — so  that  it  la 
hardl;^  deserving  of  the  nana  of  aa 
experiment  at  all ;  but  sailing  wina  ik 
small  quantities  over  the  counter,  tbo 
result  showed,  that  Mr.  Baker,  of 
Hoi  bom,  sold  in  this  way  mare  than  o 
pipe  and  a.half  a. week ;  Mr.  Pool,  of 
London  Bridge,  sold  a  pipe  in  thre# 
weeks ;  Mr.  8hort»  of  the  Struid,  aoM 
a  hundred  and  sixty  pipes  a-yoar» 
This  last-named  gentfemaa  save,  tlml 
**  bricklayers,  labourers,  ooaU'heavorsb 
joumeymen.4»rpenters,  and  men  of 
all  grades,  come  in  and  take  thur 
glass  of  wine — we  have  a  thooeani 
people  a-day,  and  not  a  drunken  man.** 
He  charges  4d.  for  a  glass  of  port» 
7d.  for  Champaffne,  and  6d.  for  a 
gill  of  daret.  2u»w  this  is  the  eap»& 
rienoe  of  men  who  have  tested  the 
matter,  as  far  as  the  preaent  eondi^ 
tions  of  the  case  would  admit  of;  and 
it  is  idle  for  our  author,  against  tfaesa 
authorities  (whom,  by  the  way,  ha 
but  obscurely  refers  to,  without  g^^iag 
either  their  names  or  the  particulars  «h 
their  evidence),  to  set  up  the  mere 
opinion  of  another  wtne-merohant,  Mn 
Bo8hell>  that  the  working  man  would 
prefer  beer  to  low  wines  |  or  even  that 
of  Mr.  Maxwell,  another  sierohant» 
who  says  that  his  men  wiU  steal  hit 
beer  rather  than  steal  the  finest  wine 
in  his  cellar }  or  the  dietnm  of  the  £m^ 
peror  of  the  French^  that  "  the  £ngw 
lishmen  would  preihr  their  own  mooA 
beer  to  the  wines  of  Firance  or  Qeru 
many.** 

As  we  have  said,  the  experiment 
never  has  been  made  to  tiy  whether 
our  people  generally  would  drink  wina 
if  they  could  get  it  at  a  moderate 
rate.  Bat  the  experiment  has  beaa 
made  with  reference  to  the  wealthier 
eUuses  of  society,  and  it  has  been  uni« 
fbrmly  fouiidi  UiM  a  fed«etieiiiB  Ihi 
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dutj  oa  mtt^  hm  •timnUtad  it»  oon^ 
•nmptioD  U>  ft  «ttrprtsin^  e&t^nt  -^  to 
sa  extent^  indeea,  whiob»  wben  we 
bear  ia  mind  the  miaII  proportion 
which  the  amouat  of  the  reduction 
9iwr  bore  to  the  whole  price,  eeems 
peiibetly  uaaccountable*  Nay*  more 
than  thia»  it  appears  Amn  the  faote 
whieh  are  now  belbre  usi  that  the 
taata  to  wine,  when  onoe  aequired 
ander  the  reduced  rate  of  duty,  has 
aiaintainod  the  eonsumption  almost 
wholly  unaffeeted  when  the  duty  was 
sabsequently  raised  to  its  original 
beight-^unefieoted  even  by  a  Airtber 
advance  to  a  still  hifrber  rote  —  un- 
afllecied  by  the  difficulties  interposed, 
and  by  the  Increased  price  occasioned 
by  a  war  with  a  country  from  which  a 
aonsiderable  portion  of  our  supply 
was  derived  j  and  finally  yielded, 
not  to  any  amount  of  tax  which  was 
laid  upon  wine,  but  to  the  accumulated 
and  sooreastng  pressure  on  the  national 
resources,  occasioned  by  the  general 
taxation  of  the  country  in  a  war  of 
unexampled  magnilude.  This  is  all 
abundantly  evident  from  the  returns 
with  whidh  our  author  furnishes  us, 
though  we  admit  that  they  lead  him 
to  no  such  oonolusion:  he  can  only 
i^ard  them  <*  as  presenting  so  many 
anomalies  that  throw  no  real  light  on 
the  abstract  question,  and  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  vegarding  them  as 
the  eccentricities  of  consumption  ex- 
alted by  the  vicissitudes  of  war."  Let 
us  briefly  glance  at  the  facts  with 
which  our  author  furnishes  us,  and 
their  bearing  on  thia  question. 

It  was  in  the  year  1787,  when  the 
population  and  wealth  of  the  country 
were  very  much  less  than  the^are  at  pre- 
sent, that  Mr.  Pitt  made  his  first  ex- 
periment  on  the  wine  duties,  by  re- 
auoing  French  wines  from  about  Ss. 
a.«dlon  to  4s.,  and  Portuguese  and 
other  wines  from  4s.  fid.  to  2s.  7d. 
Now,  what  was  the  eflfect  on  the  con. 
•amption  of  the  country  of  thus 
lowering  the  price  of  wine  by  4s.  and 
Ste.  a-gulon  ?  Why,  that  the  consump- 
tion  umost  at  once  all  but  doubled. 
It  had  been-. 

4,064,864  gallons  in  1785 

it  rose  to  6,601,088      „      in  1690 

md  to  7,861,707      „      In  1792 

In  the  next  year,  1793,  thare  was  a 
triflinff  check,  occasioned  by  the  French 
war  waieh  then  broke  out,  and  yet  we 
ted  that  the  oaniuinption  amouated  to 


€,801,974  galloitfl  in  1784.  Then 
came  the  second  experiment  which 
Mr.  Pitt  made  on  the  wine^duties.  In 
179i^  he  raised  French  wines  to  7s. 
4d.,  and  Portuguese  and  Spanish  to 
4s»  lOd*  per  gallon,  and  even  these 
rates  he  raised  In  the  year  following  to 
10s.  9d.  and  6s.  lOd,  respectively ; 
and  what  was  the  result?  Why, 
that  so  confirmed  had  the  country  ba. 
come  within  (he  ten  years  past  in 
the  habit  of  using  wine,  that  even  this 
rise  of  price  produced  little  or  no 
diminution  in  the  consumption!  it 
fell  ofi^,  according  to  our  author,  bat 
seventeen  one-fifth  per  cent.  We  then 
come  to  the  third  experimental  period, 
that  between  1801  and  1805,  during 
which  time  the  duty  was  raised,  year 
ader  year,  until  in  the  last  year  it 
amounted  to  ISs.  8d,  on  French 
wines,  and  9s.  Id.  on  other  wines. 
But  not  even  these  rates  could  over- 
come the  now  confirmed  taste  of  the 
country :  in  the  words  of  our  aathor, 
**  strange  to  say,  the  consumption 
proved  to  be  sufficiently  elastic  to  ex- 
pand, notwithstanding  this  additional 
tension."  The  duties  on  wine  were 
thenceforth  maintained  at  the  seale  of 
1805,  but  it  was  not  until  1812  that 
the  consumption  began  to  sink  -^  not, 
however,  under  the  influence  of  the 
high  duties,  as  our  author  conoeivee. 
It  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that  such 
could  be  the  case  after  that  it  had 
withstood  this  influence  so  long,  and 
borne  everv  successive  rise  almost  ao- 
affiacted.  No ;  the  consumption  of 
wine  then  sank,  not  under  the  weight 
of  its  own  duty,  but  under  the  tra. 
mendous  and  increasing  pressure  of  the 
general  taxation  of  the  country,  occa- 
sioned by  the  wars  in  which  it  was 
then  ent^aged.  Once  again,  ia  twenty 
Years  afterwards,  we  have  a  reductic^ 
in  the  duty,  and  accompanied  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  results  as  in  the  previous 
instance  of  1787  —  a  reduction  fi>l- 
lowed  by  a  great  increase  of  eonsump. 
tion.  Mr.  Huskisson  lowered  the 
rates  in  1895  from  Ids.  8d.  on  French 
wines  to  7s.  2d. ;  and  from  9s.  Id.  on 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  wines  to  4«. 
lOd. }  and  the  uniform  result  fbrtb. 
with  ensued :  we  find  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  consumption,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  fifty  per  cent.,  took  place  im- 
mediately on  the  reduction  of  the  datv. 
The  average  consumption  of  wine  in 
the  five  years  before  the  duties  won 
lowered,  amounted  to  4,751,108  galls^ 
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•ndy  in  ike  five  years  aAenrards>  to 
6,74U655. 

Shall  we,  then,  with  all  these  faoU 
before  os,  denionstrating  as  thej  do 
the  capability  of  the  country  to  in- 
crease its  consumption  of  wine-^all 
we  be  asked  to  acquiesce^  without  a 
triali  in  the  conclusion  that  wine  could 
not  be  introduced  into  general  use 
amongst  our  people  ?  We  doubt  not 
that  there  are  many  who  haye  long  in- 
dulged in  the  strong  stimulants  of  aL 
ooholic  spirits,  or  who  have  besotted 
themseWes  habitually  with  heavy  malt 
lic^uors,  and  that  by  such  men  the  best 
wme  that  could  be  o£Eered  them  would 
be  reiected  as  a  mawkish  dose.  Our 
punch-drinkers  despise  claret.  We  all 
Imow  that  men  who  have  long  indulged 
in  the  use  of  strong  stimmants  mid 
much  difficulty  in  abandoning  them. 
It  is  just  as  though  you  would  propose 
to  a  coarse  and  hardened  sensualist  to 
give  up  the  indulgence  of  his  brutal 
wpetites*  and  to  seek  enjoyment  in  the 
fme^  arts  or  in  any  other  refined  and 
CulUvated  pursuit.  But  it  is  not  for 
such  men  that  we  are  to  legisUte,  but 
for  those  who  are  yet  un<teprayed  ^. 
for  the  races  now  growing  up  —  for 
generations  yet  unborn ;  and  we  dare 
not  so  vilify  our  race  as  to  say,  that 
such  of  them  as  are  undepraved  by 
habit  are  yet  so  depraved  by  constitu- 
tion,  that  it  must  continue  besotted 
to  all  time;  and  that  even  when  a 
grateful,  nutritive  and  invigorating 
stimulant  is  offered  to  it,  it  wul  reiect 
it,  and  take^  in  preference,  to  such  as 
is  destructive,  brutalising,  and  debas- 
ing. We  every  day  establish  Athe- 
nceums.  Mechanics'  Institutes,  Parks, 
Gralleries  of  Paintings,.  Galleries  of 
Sculpture,  and  Museums,  for  the 
amusement  of  the  people*  What  do 
most  of  them  yet  know  about  painting 
or  sculpture  ?  but  we  acknowleage  it  to 
be  our  business  to  develop  the  taste, 
by  presenting  them  with  the  objects 
of  it.  And  did  any  one  ever  hear  it 
put  forward  as  an  argument  against 
such  attempts  to  improve  the  taste  and 
to  refine  the  enioyments  of  the  people, 
that  they  would  much  rather  have 
their  ^ood  old  English  pastimes  of 
prize-hghting  or  bull-baiting  than  all 
the  galleries  of  paintings  in  the  world? 
Is  there  in  the  nature  of  things  any 
greater  reason  why  the  tastes  of  the 
palate  should  not  change  than  tastes 
m  other  matters  of  enjoyment;  and 
.are   not  these  changing  every   day. 


Shakspeare  supplanted  the  noble  na* 
tional  sport  of  bear-baiting.  Our  au- 
thor says  that  the  English  at  all  timet 
have  had  a  taste  for  strong  wiaes,  and 
he  doubts  that  a  demand  could  now 
be  stimulated  for  a  new  class  of  light 
and  pure  wines.  Why  this  should  be 
so  he  does  not  pretend  to  tell  us ;  ha 
admits  that  it  cannot  be  owing  to  the 
climate,  **  for  the  light  wines  ofFrano9 
find  their  most  wuable  markets  ia 
the  still  colder  latitudes  of  Germanj 
and  Northern  Europe ; "  he  hau 
hints  that  probably  our  cookery  may 
require  a  more  stimulant  di^tive 
than  the  cmsme  of  our  contmental 
neighbours,  but  on  this  he  does  not 
venture  to  determine ;  in  fact,  he  does 
not  pretend  to  account  for  it  in  any 
way,  but  he  simply  says,  that  it  ip 
uncontested,  that  <' from  a  very  early 
period  the  people  of  these  coBntricMi 
nave  rejected  light  wines,^  and  drank 
only  those  which,  along  with  hi^h  fl«^ 
▼our,  combined  a  hirge  pn^rUon  ^ 
body  and  spirit.'*  Ana  in  further 
proof  of  the  national  taste  fiir  strong 
liquors,  he  constantly  refers  to  the 
instance  of  Frenck  brandy,  whicli  was 
not  excluded  irom  consumption  by  a 
duty  of  22s.  lOd.,  and  which  doubled 
its  consumption,  when  reduced  in 
1846  to  159.  a  gallon.  But  tibis  ii^ 
stance  of  the  brandy  proves  noUung 
to  the  purpose;  when  ^  price  al- 
lowed the  genuine  article  to  be  im- 
ported, a  less  amount  of  spurious  spirits 
was  sold ;  and  again,  those  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  drinking  other  q)irits 
gave  up  their  gin,  or  whiskey,  or  rui% 
or  British  brandy,  for  the  pure  and 
genuine  French.  We  have  already 
seen  that  reductions  in  the  price  of 
wine  were  followed  by  increased  coa- 
sumption ;  moreover,  the  jprioe  of 
brandy  has  always  brought  it  much 
more  within  the  means  of  the  bulk  of 
the  community  than  has  ever  been  the 
case  with  wine.  A  tumbler  of  brandy 
punch  could  always  be  had  at  a  price 
for  which  the  quantity  of  wine  tiiat 
oould  be  got  would  be  quite  insignifi- 
cant. 

Neither  can  we  concur  with  our 
author  as  to  this  fixedness  of  the  na- 
tional taste  in  the  matter  of  wine ;  we 
read  the  highest  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject very  differently ;  we  refer  to  Mr. 
Henderson's  work  on  ''Ancient  and 
Modern  Wines."  He  says,  "From 
the  preceding  details  it  is  manifest  that 
the  taste  of  the  English  in  wine  has 
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ymsied  connderablf  during  the  two  lost 
eentories.  For  five  or  six  huncbred 
years  the  light  growths  of  France  and 
ef  the  banks  m  the  Rhine  were  im« 
ported  in  larger  qnantitieSf  while  the 
rich,  sweet  wines  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  islands  of  the  Archipehigo 
were  held  in  the  highest  estimation. 
Then  came  the  dry  wines  of  Spain* 
which*  for  a  time,  were  preferred  to 
all  others  on  aooonnt  of  their  strengtii 
and  durability.  At  the  dose  of  the 
wventeenth  and  beffinnine  of  Uie  eigh. 
teenth  centuries*  we  red  growths  of 
the  Bordelais  were  in  most  ur^nt  de- 
nand;  bat  the  wars  in  which  the 
iwantrjr  iras  ^en  involved  put  a  stop 
to  their  importation*  and  led  to  the 
tnbstitiition  of  the  rough  vintages  of 
Portufffd.  ¥tom  the  lon^  contmued 
nee  of  these  strong*  dry  wines,  which 
are  nade  doubly  strong  for  the  English 
market*  the  relish  for  sweet  wmes* 
whie&  was  once  so  prevalent*  has  gra- 
^dually  declined*  and  several  kinds*  such 
as  canary*  mountain*  &c„  which*  as 
krveral  of  my  readers  may  be  old 
enough  to  remember*' were  drunk  very 
'generally  bv  way  of  morning*  but  are 
«0W  scarcely  ever  met  with.  Since 
the  peace  of  1814*  the  renewal  of  our 
intercourse  with  the  Continent  has 
tended  to  revive  the  taste  for  light 
wines*  and  to  lessen  materially  the  con- 
iomption  of  the  growth  of  Portugal 
and  Spain."  Why  then*  we  ask*  should 
not  this  ''taste  for  light  wines'*  con- 
tinue to  extend  itself*  if  it  were  but 
properly  developed  ?  Why  should  not 
^«  the  light  crowths  of  France  and  of 
the  banks  of  the  Khino  be  imported  in 
laigest  quantity'*  once  again  to  our 
country  ?  Our  author  himself  tells  us* 
that ''  It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  the 
large  consumption  of  tea  and  cofiee  by 
the  middle  and  lower  orders  in  Eng. 
land  has  very  materially  interfered 
with  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  in 
this  country."   Is  it  not  too  much  to 


ask  us  to  believe  that  pure  %ht  wine 
would  not  be  as  likely  to  be  substituted 
for  intoxicating  drink  as  tea  or  coffee* 
being*  as  we  are  convinced  it  is*  a  much 
more  wholesome  stimulant  ? 

But  the  ttgument  of  our  author 
about  the  disinclination  of  our  people 
for  light  wines  serves  another  purpose. 
While  he  admits  the  vast  supply  of  this 
description  of  wine*  he  says*  we  woidd 
not  receive  it,  and  the  better  dasses  <^ 
wine  he  conceives  to  be  too  limited  in 
supply  to  be  within  ourreadi.  The 
leneth  to  which  this  article  has  run  pnre. 
dudes  the  possibility  of  our  following 
our  author  into  this*  which  is  the  most 
interesting  part  of  his  work,  in  which 
he  examines  the  present  sources  of 
supply  of  wine ;  we  feel  entirdy  coa- 
vinced*  however*  that  with  the  market 
of  England  open  to  the  Continent,  and 
in  the  present  progressive  state  of 
agricultural  and  sdentific  knowledge* 
we  could  not  fail  to  b^  after  a  little 
time*  abundantly  supplied  with  sound 
and  pure  wine ;  A  hundred  years  agb 
the  district  of  the  Alto  Douro,  which 
now  supplies  Port  Wine  to  the  world, 
was  desert  and  uncultivated.  Nd^ 
ther  can  we  now  enter  into  an  exami- 
nation of  the  effect  of  the  change 
which  we  advocate  on  the  public 
revenue ;  but  this  is  of  less  impor- 
tance as  we  have  avowed  that*  if  the 
exigencies  of  war  would  cease*  we 
risk  the  loss  of  revenue  to  effect  an  ob- 
ject which  we  believe  to  be  so  desirable^ 
and  would  supply  the  defidency  by  an 
increase  in  the  direct  taxation.  Indeed 
this*  with  many  other  evils  connected 
with  our  finance*  would  be  dispelled  at 
once  if  the  system  of  direct  taxation* 
which  we  recently  advocated**  were  in*- 
troduced.  At  present  we  can  say  no 
more*  but  again  commend  Sir  James 
Emerson  Tennent's  work  to  all  who 
desire  information  on  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats. 


'  The  War  Badget**    Blay,  1855. 
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tm  tktn  or  tub  iTAftxMt. 

I. 

Down  unto  tbe  ooean^ 
Trembling  with  emotioa* 
Panting  ai  the  notion» 

See  the  riven  run  i 
In  the  golden  weather* 
Tripping  o'er  the  heatheri 
Laughing  all  together^ 

Madoaps  every  one. 

XL 

Like  a  troop  of  giHt 
In  their  Iooien*d  curls. 
See  the  concourse  whirls 

Onward  in  their  glee  f 
Ust  their  tuneful  tattlk 
Hear  their  pretty  prattle, 
How  thev'U  love  to  battle 

With  the  assailing  sea. 

m. 

See  the  winds  pursue  them. 
See  the  willows  woo  them. 
See  the  lakelets  view  them 

WUtftillyafar; 
With  a  wistM  wonder, 
Down  the  green  slopes  under, 
Wishing  too  to  thunder 

0*er  their  prison  bar. 


Wishing  too  to  wander 
Bv  the  sea- waves  yonder. 
There  awhile  to  squander 

All  their  silvery  stores ; 
There  awhile  forgetting 
All  their  vain  regretting, 
When  their  foam  went  fretting 

Round  the  rippling  shores. 


Round  the  rocky  region. 
Whence  their  prison'd  legion. 
Oft  and  oft  besieging, 

Vainly  ran^t  to  break-- 
Vainly  soueht  to  throw  them 
O'er  tiie  vws  below  them. 
Through  the  clefts  that  show  them 

Paths  they  dare  not  take. 
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But  the  swifli  fireams  speed  tfaem. 
In  the  might  of  freedom, 
Dovrn  the  paths  that  lead  them 

Joyously  along ; 
Blindii^  green  reeoseoe 
With  their  floating  tnMies» 
Cheeriog  wildenietBia 

WiUi  their  murmuring  song. 

Now  the  streams  are  gliding 
With  a  sweet  abiding-*- 
New  the  streams  are  hiding 

'Mid  the  whispering  reeds— 
How  the  streams  outglandng 
With  a  shy  advandng. 
Naiad-like  go  dancing 

Down  the  golden  meads- 


Down  the  golden  meadows^ 
Chasing  ihw  own  shadows-i^ 
Down  we  golden  meadows, 

Playing  as  they  run ; 
Playing  wi2i  the  sedges^ 
Bj  the  water's  edges  t 
Leaping  o*er  the  ledges. 

Glistening  in  the  sun. 

IK. 

Streams  and  streamlets  bleadfing. 
Each  on  each  attending, 
All  together  wending. 

Seek  the  silver  sands ; 
Like  to  sisters  holding 
With  a  fond  enfolding-* 
Like  to  sisters  holding 

One  anothers*  hands. 


Now  with  foreheads  blushing 
With  a  rapturous  flushing-* 
Now  the  streams  are  rushing 

In  among  the  Wayes  ; 
Now  in  shy  confusion* 
With  a  pale  safiosion, 
Seek  the  wild  seclusion 

Of  sequestered  cates. 


All  the  summer  hours 
Hiding  in  the  bowers> 
Scattering  silver  showers 

Out  upon  the  strand ; 
O'er  the  pebbles  crashing, 
Through  the  ripples  splashing. 
Liquid  pearl- wreaths  dashing 

From  each  others'  hand. 
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By  yon  mo8sy  boulder. 
See  an  ivory  shoulder, 
Daszling  the  beholder. 

Rises  o'er  the  blue ; 
But  a  moment's  thinking 
Sends  the  Naiad  sinking. 
With  a  modest  shrinking, 

From  the  gazer's  Tiow. 

xnx. 

Now  the  wave  oompresses 
AU  their  golden  tresses ; 
Now  their  sea-green  dressea 

Float  them  o'er  the  tide : 
Now  with  elf.locks  dripping. 
From  the  brine  they're  sipping. 
With  a  &iry  tripping 

Down  the  green  waves  glide. 

XXV. 

Some  that  scarce  have  tanied 
By  the  shore,  are  carried 
Seaward,  to  be  married 

To  the  glad  gods  there  s 
Triton's  horn  is  playing, 
Neptune's  steeds  are  neighing. 
Restless  with  deUiyin^ 

For  a  bride  so  fair. 


See  at  first  the  river, 
How  its  pale  lips  quiver. 
How  its  white  waves  shiver 

With  a  fond  unrest; 
List  how  low  it  siisheth. 
See  how  swift  it  meth. 
Till  at  length  it  lieth 

On  the  ocean's  breast 

zvi. 

Such  is  Youth's  admiring. 
Such  is  Love's  desiring, 
Such  is  Hope's  aspiring. 

For  the  higher  ^oal ; 
Such  is  man*8  condition. 
Till  in  heaven's  fruition 
Ends  the  mystic  mission 

Of  the  eternal  soul. 
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MXP-DAT    WITH     THS     HUSE8. 
BY  AMXHOXY  iPOPLAA. 


What  a  tremendous  summer  I  -~  what 
sultry  noontides!  The  blue  sky  is 
blotched  with  patches  of  clouds,  leaden- 
hued  and  thunder -charged.  There 
is  not  a  capful  of  air  throughout 
the  whole  heavens ;  the  breezes  of 
early  morning  have  all  stolen  away, 
like  Asiatic  ladies,  to  take  their  siesta. 
The  atmosphere  is  heavy  with  electii- 
city*  and  one  feels  faint  and  languid  ; 
and  the  spirits  flag,  sympathising  with 
the  flagging  body.  ''Such  as  is  the 
air,  such  be  our  spirits;  and  as  our 

3)irit8,  such  are  our  humours,"  saith 
oberius,  in  his  treatise  upon  fevers. 
And  so  the  hot,  dry  air  is  drying  up 
our  yery  souls — for  we  are  in  the  city, 
baked  and  blistered,  with  the  sun  shin- 
ing down  in  his  meridian  ferocity,  his 
native  ardour  intensified  a  thousand- 
fold by  the  reflection  from  flashing  glass 
and  candescent  flag-ways.  The  great 
Stagirite  was  of  opinion  that  heat  al- 
leviates all  physical  sufierings — "  Ca- 
lor  adamnes  dolores,  vel  ad  plures  est 
adjumento ;"  but  not  such  heat  as  that 
under  which  we  are  panting  in  these 
noontides.  What  shall  we  do  ?-~8hall 
we  bar  it  out  with  closed  windows? 
If  we  do,  we  sufibcate.  Shall  we  throw 
open  every  door  and  casement  ?  In- 
continently we  shall  have  the  hot  air, 
bearing  in  with  it  the  thick,  white 
stifling  dust  of  the  street  (for  the  civic 
aquamu  goeth  about,  but  rarely  with 
the  grateful  watering-cart),  and  a  legion 
of  buzzing  insects  that  set  one  frantic 
with  their  tiny  trumpeting;.  There  is 
but  one  thing  for  us.  We  will  oom- 
ponnd,  and  take  a  middle  course — open 
the  windows,  shut  the  jalousies,  and 
draw  close  the  summer  curtains,  and 
then  betake  ourselves  to  the  softest 
couch,  in  the  darkest  comer  of  the 
room,  with  a  pleasant  book  or  two, 
that  will  not  tax  our  intellect,  but  ra- 
ther please  our  fancy,  and  so  conde- 
scend to  tide  over  the  hours  of  our  ex- 
istence till  evening  brings  long  shadows 
and  grateful  coolness.  ^ 

Forthwith  we  put  in  practice  this 
laudable  design.  We  lie  in  the  mellow 
chiaro  oscvro  of  our  little  study,  far 
away  in  the  remoter  regions  of  the 
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house,  where  no  domestic  sounds  can 
penetrate,  no  noise  of  civic  life  find  en- 
trance. Upon  the  table  beside  us  stands 
our  vase  of  fresh  flowers,  plucked  in  a 
certain  suburban  garden,  before  the  sun 
had  drunk  up  all  the  dew  in  the  early 
mom ;  and  there  is  a  glass,  and  a  bottle 
of  seltzer- water  —  nothing  stronger, 
upon  the  honour  of  an  editor;  and  half- 
a-dozen  volumes  sent  to  us  by  the 
Muses,  and  which  we  have  laid  aside 
during  the  occupation  of  graver  mat- 
ters, tor  an  hour  of  quiet,  meditative 
repose,  such  as  this  summer  sultriness 
induces. 

Theocritus,  in  his  Idyl  called  "The 
Graces/"  inveighs  against  the  want  of 
patronage  whicu  poets  experienced  in 
his  da3rs.  Everyone  loved  his  money 
too  well  to  spend  it  on  poets,  and  was 
ready  to  exclaim -.'' Let  the  ^ods 
honour  Uie  poets.  Homer  is  sufficient 
for  all ;  who  wants  to  hear  any  other  ? 
He  is  the  best  of  poets  who  will  toko 
nothing  from  me-* 

Oeoi  TifUMTiv  eu>(&)vc 
Tic  ScKcvoAAov  oKowai  *  AAic  vavrco'cnv^O/uiijpor, 
OvToc  ou>t3wv  Aaxrrof  ot  c(  cf&cv  oiorrai  ov6ty" 

Had  the  Syracusan  lived  in  our  days, 
he  would  not  have  found  the  popular 
appetite  for  poetry  so  exceedingly  ab- 
stemious, nor,  we  hope,  the  public  pa- 
tronage so  discouraging.  Quite  the 
contrary.  He  would  find  that  one 
poet,  even  though  he  were  Homer, 
would  go  but  a  short  way  in  staying 
the  stomach  of  this  verse-devouring 
generation.  The  '* membra  disjecta*' 
of  the  blind  old  man  would  be  picked 
to  the  bone  as  clean  as  the  limbs  of  a 
chicken  at  a  picnic ;  and  we  would 
be  all  the  readier  to  discuss  a  legion  of 
poet(B  minores,  by  way  of  entremets. 
Ay,  and  we  would  be  contented  to 
pay  for  our  luxuries,  too,  only  we 
ike  to  know  that  we  ^t  the  real  arti- 
cle. When  we  bargain  for  swans,  or 
thrushes,  or  nightingales,  we  don't  like 
to  be  set  down  to  geese,  or  buntings, 
or  tomtits. 

The  poetic  taste  is  really  very  credit- 
able now-a-days,  and  for  the  most  part 
is  tolerably  healthy  toa  We  are  re- 
printing  all  the  good  old  classical  au- 
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thors  of  English  poetry^  from  Geoffry 
Chaucer  downwards ;  while  the  press 
dail)r  sends  forth  new  aspirants  for 
poetic  fame,  with  a  profuseness  that 
would  indicate  either  that  the  public 
is  a  generous  patron  of  all  the  sons  of 
song,  or  that  poets  arc  not  such  poor 
devils  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith  or  Thomas  Otway. 

Well,  let  us  see  what  lies  before  us 
for  this  summer-noon's  inspection. 

First  comes  a  little  volume,  turned 
out  in  Pickering's  best  style,  a  reprint 
it  would  seem  by  the  sulbstituted  pre- 
face. Whatever  be  the  defects  of 
Mr.  James  Orton — and  we  shall  advert 
to  them  ere  we  close  **  The  Enthusi. 
ast" — be  has  undoubtedlv  poetic  fervor 
and  considerable  fancy.  With  these  two 
are  joined  s  very  rich  and  abundant 
power  of  verbiage,  and  a  nice  sense  of  the 
melodious.  He  has  all  the  mechanism 
of  poetry,  and  a  great  deal  more ;  and 
BO  the  little  volume  in  our  hands  is 
one  of  which  he  has  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed,  either  for  its  own  intrinsic 
merits^  or  as  giving  the  promise  of 
better  things  with  advancing  years  and 
more  matured  judgment. 

The  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  life 
of  a  solitary,  who  retirad  from  the 
world  to  fix  his  abode  in  the  desert, 
where— 

**  The  hage.  prone,  marble  skeleton, 
Of  proud  Palmynt  now  lo  itlUy  liee, 
80  rait,  w  calm,  beneaUi  the  moonlight  pale.** 

The  feelings  and  character  of  the 
Enthusiast  are  thus  sketched  by  him- 
self:— 

**  From  earliest  boyhood  all  the  ways  of  men 
(In  that  rude,  restless  world  which  pridooed 

me) 
I  learned  to  hate,  and  soar  to  higher  things, 
And  ne*er  forgot  my  hopes  were  not  of  earth. 
I  gazed  with  wonder  on  man*8  rotting  cares, 
J  saw  that  demons  once  had  hoof*d  the  world. 
Which  after  rolled  a  human  hell  through 

Space. 
I  saw  the  grlnnhig  ftsnds  of  Scorn,  and  Hate, 
And  cursed  Jealousy  swayed  o*er  the  globe. 
I  saw  that  YUeness  crawled  to  highest  place, 
And  Virtue  lay  in  tattered  rags  beneath  I 
I  saw  the  haughty  look  of  fiendish  Pride, 
Cast  on  poor  fallen  wretches,  virtue-wrecked, 
And  no  kind,  pitying  hand  held  forth  to  save. 
I  saw  black  Avarice  sUme  the  Church  of  Grod, 
Which  basely  licked  the  sallow  hand  of 

Wealth  !— 
And  hoHowr  Vice,  in  lofty  Virtae's  form, 
Flaunted  her  banner  o*er  my  native  land. 


Then  sick  at  heart  I  kft  the  bmnan  worid. 
My  friends,  my  home,  and  dwelt  in  Nature's 
holds. 

"  Upon  the  wild  sea  shore  I  made  my  home, 
Where  Nature  grandly  hymns  Eternity, 
And  piled  it  with  the  thoughts  of  mighty  men. 
Then  lofty  thoughts,  and  stany  visions  came, 
Till  solitude  grew  fUled  with  holy  light 
Through  the  strongholds  of  Nature,  or  of  Man, 
OV  sky-tipped  mountains,  or  through  cities 

huge. 
Or  on  wild  ridges  of  white-breasted  waves, 
I  wandered  oft,  and  fed  my  growing  mind. 
But  most  I  loved  when  storm,  or  eAm  pre* 

vailed, 
To  lie,  or  wander,  oa  the  cliff-piled  rtiar^ 
Beneath  Njght*s  templa,  aoknn,  goigaM^ 

vaat, 
With  naaght  around  me  but  tii^  £toraal'« 

voice 
Telling  me  of  mi|^er  things  unseen,  ua- 

heard.* 

Even  here  bve  finds  an  entranoe ; 
he  meets  one  who  fills  his  whole 
heart — 

**  Whoie  liquid  notee  oa  lilence  well,  eoft  fUl, 
Like  imooth  pearls   dropping  la   their   eryatd 
oeU.'* 

But  his  happineas  is  short-lired ;  hb 
bride  Bickena;  he  bears  her  throucli 
many  lands,  in  a  Tain  search  for  healn* 
till,  at  length— i 

^*  As  when  fkr  marie  gently  fades  away, 
Or  fainter  soeot  eomes  ftt>m  the  lily's  cop, 
80  gradual  ebbed  her  life,    to   aoenes   of 


The  widowed  lorer  wanden  %imj 
through  eastern  dtimes ;  and  in  % 
vision  he  is  led  by  hia  guardian  angtl 
through  the  apirit  raaini4»  and  hia  whole 
life,  mm  birth,  is  arrayed  befo««  him. 
A  auccesaion  of  aoenes  are  ei^hibitedi  in 
which  Mr.  Orton  dispUya  vivkloeas  of 
thought  and  esqpreasion,  andoocancii- 
ally  riaea  to  a  grandeur  and  elevation 
truly  poetic  We  might  die  many 
naasa^eato  illuatratethe  vrtter'a  power. 
Here  &•  one»  for  ioatonoei— 

"  And  lol  the  sheeii  of  myriad  angel  winga 
Shimmered  throughout  the  blue  Sofinituda. 
Thro'  all  infinity  my  spuit  stretched ; 
Vast  galaxies  of  oountleaa  blazing  suns^ 
Each  with  its  whiiliug  planet,   moop-on- 

drqued, 
All  hugely  round  one  blazing  centre  moved ; 
And  toward  that   central  son  my   spirit 

yearned.** 


•  "TbaSalhnsiaat}  or,  tha  Straying  AngeL'    By  James  Orton.  Pickering. 
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Afl  tbe  gfreat  Florentine  meets  Bea- 
trice in  heAven,  bo  the  Enthasiast  again 
beholds  his  bride*  This  scene  is  well 
conceived  j  passionate  on  Uie  part  of 
the  earthly  lover,  but  tempered  with 
unearthly  serenity  on  the  part  of  the 
heavenly  one.  She  consoles  the  En- 
thotiast  with  the  assurance  of  her 
watchfol  affection  i^ 

"She  told  how,  tho'  fai  heaven,  'twas  not 

fordid, 
ForthosQ  who  purely  loved  ftmd  hearts  below» 
To  eft  deeoendi,  when  solemn  evening  fell, 
Ajid  breathe  bright  oomfbft  o'er  the  loved 

one's  soul  j.^ 
How  like  •  moonbeam  in  mj  saddened  horae^ 
She  ofl  had  entered._fondly  gazed  on  me, 
Had  seen  me  yearning  for  her  wann  embraoe^ 

Tamultoooe  waves  of  sorrow  thro*  me  roll 

Then  poured  calm  thodghu  across  my  trou- 
bled soul, 
And  oft  had  eeen,  I  ftli  her  presence  there ! 
Hmu  teld  the  of  tbeftall  ealm  bliss  of  heaven, 
The  tevlog  converse  of  the  myriad  souls, 
Qameiad  from  many  a  world,  now  angel 
forsQSL" 

The  attendent  angel  yields  to  the 
desire  of  his  earthly  charge,  and  dis. 
coonea  to  him  of  the  great  mysteries 
pf  craetion—-*  Of  God,  of  angels,  and 
of  fallen  man,"  and  tells  him  how  spirit 
matter,  and  all  things  create 

**  ?!r^  "^*  •  ***^  '''«»  «»*  '*w  Almighty'!  brcHC. 
The  ■eed.  the  lUIk,  and  final  azure  bloom.** 

This  is  a  high  subject  to  deal  with; 
he  who  ventures  to  soar  so  high  should 
have  a  strong  wing  to  sustain  him; 
let  him  remember  the  fate  of  Icarus, 
and  not  approach  too  near  the  sun. 
Oar  wonder  is  not  that  Mr.  Orton  is 
nneqwU  to  this  escnrsion,  bat  rather 
that  he  has  accomplished  his  perilous 
flight  so  stfelr.  He  has  had  the  sagacity 
not  to  investigate  those  snblime  meta- 
physics too  closely,  but  to  content  him- 
self with  such  general  description  as 
condaoes  to  poeUc  effect  and  grandeur ; 
as  one  who  sails  on  scmie  calm  northern 
sea  marks,  in  tiie  distance,  the  grand 
glittering  ontliae  of  ioy  capes  wi&  the 
rosy  light  of  heaven  upon  their  awful 
summit^  so  the  writer  cautiously 
steers  his  way  by  the  well-known  chart 
that  revelation  and  philosophy  have 
laid  down  for  man's  guidance.  Here 
is  the  prelude  of  his  (Escourse,  and  we 
think  It  affords  no  mean  evidence  of 
poetic  abBity  :— 

•*  Eteraity,  Inflaky,  and  Power-. 
Fowor  mighty,  positive,  and  absolute. 


Within  the  Eternal's  bosom  calmly  dwelt, 
And  God  the  Father  was  the  AU  in  All 

"  As  yet  the  active  God,  the  eternal  Son, 
Within  the  Father's  bosom  calmly  slept, 
Tec  fast  was  ripening  into  liibful  birth. 

•♦  All  brilliant  stars,  all  suns  and  systems  lay 
(Which  are  but    beads  strung   on  God's 

mighty  wUl), 
AU  ripening  giadaal,  with  the  Infsnt-God. 

"All  hugeous  worlds,  and  all  created  thing?, 
With  all  developments  of  outthrown  power, 
Were  for  his  heritage  and  governance. 

"And  all  events,  and  mysteries,  thro*  all 

Time, 
Creation,  fall,  redemption,  and  re-biri;h. 
Lay  mapped  in  light,  withb  the  Eternal's 

souL* 

The  poem  before  us  contains  some 
very  melodious  lyrical  snatches  inter- 
spersed throughout  it,  which  give  it 
lightness    and    relief,  and  exhibit   a 
ffood  deal    of    skill.     We  said  Mr. 
Orton  has  faults  —  faults  both  of  con- 
ception and  composition ;  at  times  he 
IS  extravagant  in  both.      Like  most 
young  writers,  he  is  constantly  aiming 
at  too  much.     Thus  bis  passion  occa- 
sionally is  overwrought  in  sentiment 
as  it  is  overdone,  at  times,  in  expres- 
sion.    His  rhapsodies  are  not  always 
free  from  turgescence  ;  his  affluence  of 
diction  betrays  him  into  an  over-orna- 
mentation.    He  is  too  fond  of  intra- 
ducing  epithets  which  often   weaken 
the  force  of  bis  language ;  and  he  can 
never  resist  the  temptation  of  a  figure. 
But    these  are   the    faults  of  youth 
and  genius — an  exuberance  which  cul- 
ture will  control.      He  has  steriing 
merits  that  outnumber  them  a  thou- 
sand-fold — a  true  poetic  temperament 
—  a  devout  love  of  the  true  and  the 
beautiful,   in  moral    as    in    physical 
things,  and  may  yet  do  far  better  than 
he  has  done,  when  time  has  matured 
his  thoughts  and  teaches  him  to  regu- 
late the  powers  of  his  mind,  and  uso 
with  more  frugality  the  stores  of  his 
ima^nation.     To  this  volume  are  ap- 
pended some  prose  essays,  which  im- 
press us  with  a  very  favourable  opinion 
of  the  originality  as  well  as  the  bold- 
ness of  Mr.  Orton's  mind.     Though 
we  mean  to  confine  ourselves  at  pre- 
sent to  the  realms  of  poetry,  yet  there 
is  so  much  in  these  essays  that  lies  close 
upon  the  domains  of  the  Muses,  that 
we   imperceptibly   wander   over   the 
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boandary  to  meet  such  a  passage  as 
this:— 

"  The  thoughts  of  a  great  Poet  or  original 
Thinker,  like  mountain  toirenti,  sink  first 
through  the  highest  talented  minds,  and 
gradually  lapse  therethrough,  till  they  sweep 
adown»  gathering  fulness  and  force  as  they 
go,  and  pour  through  and  fertilise  the  broad 
valleys  of  humanity,  where  their  rich'benefi- 
cial  effects  are  chiefly  and  more  extensively 
visible.  So  with  the  once  thin  streamlet  of 
Christianity ;  and  so  with  all  great  teach* 
f  ngs  since  Time  began.  So  also  with  each 
individual  mind,  which  is  a  mhiute  repre- 
sentative, in  its  spiritual  wanderings,  back- 
slidings,  and  aspirattona,  of  The  Ages  of  tha 
World." 

We  open  a  book^  by  Martin  Tap- 
per,* with  a  vague  sense  of  apprehen- 
sion and  timidity  —  somewhat  such  as 
one  feels  who  stands  on  a  rock  ere  he 
plunges  into  a  sea»  of  whose  depth  and 
temperature  he  has  no  exact  know- 
ledge, though  he  has  sad  misgivings 
that  it  is  too  deep  to  fathom  and  too 
cold  to  be  altogether  agreeable.  Dr* 
Martin  Tupper's  proverbial  philosophy 
is  one  of  those  vast  rhythmical  oceans 
whereon  the  unhappy  mariner^  who  is 
forced  to  navigate  it*  wanders  about 
in  much  perplexity.  The  surges  of 
long-rolling  lines  sweep  him  pitilessly 
before  them,  drifting  him  he  knows 
not  where.  He  sees  no  shore  for  which 
he  can  make— he  has  no  chart  to  guide 
his  course ;  but  ever  and  anon  some 
light  breaks  through  the  gloom,  which 
he  is  assured  is  the  light  of  Philosophy. 
Without  a  metaphor  we  have  never 
been  able  to  understand  that  very 
bombastic  and  very  pretentious  con- 
gregation of  philosophic  hallucinations, 
very  magnificent  common-placing  it  is 
indeed ;  but  that  does  not  make  philo- 
sophy. Even  though  that  common- 
placing be  magnified  through  the  mist 
of  big  words  of  dubious  meaning  — i 
very  turgid  lines,  of  interminable 
length,  and  no  measure  or  r3rthm  in 
'particular  —  but  that  does  not  make 
poetry.  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Tuppcr,  for 
these  very  reasons,  has  his  admirers ; 
and  we  fear  it  is  little  short  of  heresy 
to  question  his  claims  to  be  a  great 
philosopher  and  a  great  poet  —  a  mar- 
vellous compound,  uniting  in  himself 
the  wisdom  of  the  owl  and  the  sweet- 


ness of  the  cygnet.  Our  surprise 
and  our  pleasure  were  boUi  consider- 
able, on  opening  this  last  volume  of 
Mr.  Tupper's,  to  find  short  line8» 
simple  expressions,  and  intellLgiblo 
sentiments.  There  is  more  of  heart 
and  less  of  mSnd  about  these  little 
poems  than  we  were  disposed  to  think 
Mr.  Tupper  would  condescend  to» 
They  are,  as  he  says  himself,  ''not 
cold  pieces  of  poetical  artifice,  delibe* 
rately  carved  and  gilt  (whereby*  we 
presume,  with  a  very  just  apprecia^ 
tion,  he  would  indicate  the  '  prover. 
bial  philosophy '),  but  have  grown  up, 
from  time  to  time,  the  natund  crop  of 
occasion  and  circumstance."  Now, 
we  are  very  much  disposed  to  think 
the  ''natural  crop"  is  very  far  su- 
perior in  hue  and  perfume  to  the 
forced  vegetation  which  the  author 
has,  on  otner  occasions,  given  to  the 
world.  One  can  read  throaf^  this  volume 
and  understand  it  from  cover  tocover» 
He  will  find  many  little  pieces  abound- 
ing in  thoughts,  which,  if  they  aie  not 
elevated  above  the  oommon-place,  have 
the  advantage  of  not  being  elevated 
above  common  sense.  We  will  take 
one  lyric  at  random;  and  we  might 
select  a  dozen  snch,  which  one  catt 
read  with  real  pleasure :— . 

A   WORD   OF  WI8DOV. 

'*Make  the  best  of  all  thhigs, 

As  thy  lot  is  csst ; 
WhatsocTer  we  call  thiogs^ 

AU  is  weU  at  last. 
If  meanwhile  in  cheerful  power 
Patience  rules  the  suffering  hour. 

'<Hake  the  best  of  all  things 

How8oe*er  they  be ; 
Change  may  well  belsU  things 

If  ifsiU  with  thee; 
And  if  well,  this  present  Joy 
Let  no  future  fears  destroy. 

*'  Make  the  best  of  all  things,— 
That  is  Wisdom's  word ; 
In  the  day  of  small  things 
Is  its  comfort  heard, 

And  its  blessiDg  soothes  not  less 

Any  heyday  of  i 


''Make  the  best  of  all  things; 

Discontent's  old  leaven 
Falsely  would  forestall  things^ 

Antedating  heaven ; 
But  smile  thou  and  rest  content, 
Bearing  trials  wisely  sent" 


♦  "  Lyrics  of  the  Heart  and  Mind." 
Virtue,  and  Co.     1855. 
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Now,  we  do  not  mean  to  $ay  this  is 
poetry ;  but  we  will  dare  to  say  that 
It  IS  a  very  sensible,  healthy  composi- 
tion, and^  written^  in  good  tripping 
rhymes  mthal,  which  a  man  may  cnant 
to  himself  of  a  summer's  day,  and 
which  are  worth  remembering.  We 
wonld  wish,  with  all  our  hearts,  that 
Mr.  Tupper  had  written  more  wisdom 


of  this  sort,  and  I'.^^s  philosophy  of 
another  sort  —  that  he  had  thought 
less  about  the  sublimely  intellectual, 
and  more  about  the  simply  intelligible. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  one 
other  sample,  as  we  think  it  b  full  of 
hopefulness,  as  indicating  a  consider, 
able  amendment  in  Mr.  Tupper's  mode 
of  enunciating  hb  philosophical  dogmas. 


OOOD  AND  ETIL. 

*  Good  hath  heen  born  of  Evil  many  times, 

As  pearls  and  precious  ambergris  ore  grown — 
Fruits  of  disease,  in  pam  and  sickness  sown ; 
Nations  have  won  tbcir  liberty  through  crimes, 
And  men  through  gain  of  losses :  God  alone. 
Unreachable  upon  His  holy  throne, 
Needeth  not  shade  to  illustrate  His  light, 

Nor  leas  to  foil  His  greatest :  but  for  man 
The  wrong  must  liot  to  awake  the  right, 
And  patience  grow  of  pain,  as  day  of  night, 

And  wisdom  end  what  woesome  harm  b^gan ; 
And  think  not  to  unravel  in  tliy  thought 

This  mingled  tissue,  this  mysterious  plan, 
This  alchemy  of  good  through  evil  wrought" 


The  fault  which  we  find  in  this,  as 
in  most  Mr.  Tupper's  productions^ 
ia,  that  there  is  more  of  '^  mind ''  than 
of  ''heart'*  in  it.  There  is  but 
Uttle  of  the  imaginative  faculty  about 
him :  he  is  never  warm,  he  has  no  co« 
louring,  no  imagery,  no  play,  no 
passion.— Tery  cold,  very  sober  — 
and,  let  ua  say,  so  far  as  this  little  vo- 
lume, very  sensible.  We  congratu- 
late  him  that  he  has  rUeti  to  a  lonoer 
elevation,  if  we  may  be  pardoned  the 
paradoxical  expression.  When  he 
sang  up  in  the  clouds,  nobody  un- 
derstood  him ;  but  when  he  leaves  his 
"  sky-larking,"  and  sinks  down  to  his 
"  nest  upon  the  dewy  ground,"  he 
makea  a  great  deal  less  noise,  but 
more  melody.  Apropos  tii  Martin 
Tupper,  our  ingenious  and  pleasant 
friend,  '*  Trilinguis,'*  sends  us  a  merry 
rant,  which  we  humbly  present  to  all 
those  who  are  worshippers  of  the  Tup« 
perian  philosophy  :— 

TOPPER,   TEA,  AND  TABBIES. 

AddNMed  to  a  pefwm  who  ilunrtd  ui  aUmUwg  pre- 
dilection for  the  above  Triad. 

Leave  the  ladies  to  their  Tupper, 
Tea-pot poet,^tea-pot  fools! 

We  will  have  diampagne  for  supper — 
We  will  follow  classic  rules. 

Let  them  babble,  let  them  tease  on, 

He  is  worthy  such  defence ; 
He  has  neither  rhyme  nor  reason, 

He  has  neither  sound  nor  sense. 


We  will  take  our  wit  from  Lucian, 

And  our  sense  from  Cicero, 
And  to  Martin  drinlc  confusion — 

Er  Tw  "  mero  modico." 

"  Will  you  take  a  cup  of  slop,  ar  ?" 
Sneaking  words  you  must  decline ! 

Do  not  be  a  lady's  fop,  sir, 
Hfios  vw  XPV  /&c9vfficci,v  I* 

Let  old  maids,  with  dry  grim  faces, 
Loolc  upon  us  black  as  ink ; 

We  will  dissipate  '*  edaces 
Gnras  "  with  a  drop  of  drink  I 

While  they  Ulk  at  such  a  rate,  O ! 

Of  his  proverbs,  deep  and  fine, 
We  will  take  up  dreams  from  Plato, 

Scarce  than  Farqubar  less  divine. 

While  they  gaze  upon  his  features, 
And  would  scan  bis  snakey  verse, 

Wo  will  study  Pindar's  metres, 
We  will  Homer's  lines  rehearse. 

Let  the  silly  Duchess  Aerown 
Green  tea  sip,  if  'tis  her  chcnce ; 

Horrid  stuff!  hysterics  ^^fM*** 
Tot?  BtiXfMnv  avSpwrois  I 

While,  half  mad  with  palpitation, 
She  cries,  **  slher  bring  to  me  I'* 

We,  with  Flaccus,  will  cry,  "  Bacchus ! 
O  LcniJBua,  Evobel** 

Though  we  sit  up  till  a  mouse  I 
Heiir  not  o'er  the  basement  creep, 

*Ai  fiept^Fat  KaffevSoiHrif 

Let  u^  keep  them  tost  asleep ! 
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Siccis  omnia  nam  dura,*** 

Providence  thej  say  has  made ; 

Hence  deduce  by  logic  sure  a 
Premium  he  <m  drinlc  has  laid. 

*Tis  no  wonder  Xerxes  should  not 
Win  the  laurels  monarchs  seek ; 

"  Flumlnt  epota  "f  coM  not 
Nerve  the  ^lede  to  root  the  Greek. 

'^  Omne  capax  nma  movet !" 
Ladies,  clear  your  work  away ! 

Hissing  plague !  how  well  ye  love  it  I 
Turn  the  cock  and  make  your  tea. 

But  the  "pia  testa"!  frisky, 

With  a  thousand  jokes,  be  mine  I 

Hold  it  wine,  or  hold  it  whiskey, 
Ovircp  Uttrofuu  mtiv  I 

Horace  bid  his  little  tidy 

Maiden,  Neptune's  feast-day  crown ; 
Saying,  ''  FiU  a  hamper,  Lyde  !*'§ 

But  not  ^'  Put  the  kettle  down." 

When  he  sent  an  invitation 
To  his  Phyllis,  as  we're  toM, 

Twasn't  **  Tea  and  conversation,"  J 
But  **  A  song  and  nine-year-old  I" 

True,  he  owns  he  thump'd  them  soundly 
When  the  wine  got  to  his  head, 

Till  the  room  he  saw  them  round  lie^ 
With  his  pinches,  black  and  red. 

Paddy  too  makes  his  shillelahs 
In  the  whiskey-feast  go  round, 

Till  at  length  you'd  swear  you  feel  m 
If  you  stood  on  classic  ground. 

I  don't  blame  the  Celtic  hero, 

Nor  the  punchy  poet  rate. 
But  the  **  rixas  super  mero  " 

For  myself  I  deprecate. 

**  Rectius  istis  si  novisti," 
Your  improvements  let  me  see ; 

But  I  hope  you'll  cry,  "  Vicisii  !*• 
And  sit  down  with  mirth  and  me. 

We  can  assure  Mr.  Tupper  that 
nve  are  in  very  good  humour  with  him 
just  at  prefient,  and  we  will  part  him 
with  one  word  of  advice  —  Let  him 
give  up  metaphyssos  and  oento-sylla- 
bic  measures,  and  take  to  smaller  sub- 
jects  and  smaller  lines  —  let  him  re- 
member the  fkte  of  Cowley.  He 
Btufled  his  gr^a^  poems,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  times,  with  what 
was  called  philosophy.     '*  His  splendid 


wit,"  to  use  the  wovdt  of  Cowper, 
was  *' entangled  in  the  cobwebs  of 
the  schools;*'  and  so  they  are  laid 
amongst  the  cobwebs  in  the  dusty 
shelves,  while  his  lighter  compontiona, 
his  lyrics  and  Anacreontics,  are  stiU 
read  with  plea9are.  We  may  lay  with 
Pope— 

*'  Who  now  readi  Cowleyf    IT  M  pICMM  jol, 
Hli  monl  ptotiw,  not  hit  pointed  wit : 
Forgot  bis  epie,  nay  nndarle  art  i 
Bnt  MiU  I  lof*  tkt  laagMceor  Ufa  heart.** 

We  are  not  sorry  to  see  a  reprint  of 
Leigh  Hunt's  poems. f  More  than 
seventy  years  have  now  passed  over  the 
veteran's  head-.-a  life  or  varied  fortune, 
of  much  trial,  and  of  mutable  cele- 
brity. Praised  and  censured  in  eadi 
ease  beyond  what  was  just,  he  has 
continued  to  share  some  portion  of 
public  estimation,  notwithstanding  the 
greater  men  that  have  since  arisen; 
and  one  takes  up  his  volume  to-dav 
with  that  cordiality  of  feeling  which 
we  extend  to  an  old  friend  who  haa 
eossiped  with  us,  and  sung  for  U9,  in 
days  when  we  were  younger  aod 
lighter  hearted.  Wo  do  net  mean  to 
dwell  upon  thia  volume  for  there  is 
nothing  in  il  that  the  publio  have  QOl 
already  seen. 

The  prindpal  compoaition  is  "  The 
Story,  of  Bimini,"  miph^  with  ma«x 
faults,  if  not  without  beaatie«.  The 
subject  was  one  which  was  ftill  of 
peril,  for  it  had  been  sketched  oa(  by 
the  hand  of  the  great  master  of  Italiaa 
song ;  but  the  outlines  of  ]>ante,  like 
those  of  Retsoh,  convey  more  to  tha 
sense  and  the  heart  than  the  most 
finished  pieturea  of  inferior  artists.  Il 
waa  these  great  outlioes  th^t  Leigh 
Hunt  dared  to  fill  in  with  light  and 
shadow,  with  oolour  and  expressioi^.— 
nay,  he  has  ventured  even  fartberj 
draping  the  fi{;ur6s  with  hi«  own 
robing,  and  adding  aeoessoiies  to  the 
picture.  We  cannot  help  thinking 
that  he  has  occasionally  diluted  the 
forceful  and  enei^etio  power  of  Dante's 
brief  style,  and  marred  the  pathos  of 
his  simple  expressions ;  he  leaves  little 
to  our  own  imagination,  but  fills  up 
with  minute  details  the  progress  of  a 
passion  that  should  be  inefiable.  Thus, 
for  instance,  after  a  very  charming 
picture  of  Francesca's  garden  and  an 


*  Horace,  B.  L  Ode  18.  f  Juvenal,  Sat  10.  t  Horace,  B.  UI.  Ode  21. 

§  B.  IIL  Ode  28.  |  B.  IV.  Ode  11. 

^  "  Stories  in  Verse,"  by  Leigh  Hunt    London :  6.  Routledge  and  Co.    1855. 
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lulian  noontide*  the  poet  proceeds  to 
■nalyae  the  feelingB  of  the  iad/;  then 
be  leads  us  away  from  the  subject  that 
should  engross  all  our  feelings,  by  in- 
terposing Uie  history  of  Laancelot  and 
Queen  Genevra.  ifext  he  gives  us  the 
£ur  one  in  her  bower^  and  stops  to 
paint  her  attitnde  and  air,  the  flow  of 
ner  ringlets,  the  disposition  of  her 
hands.  ''May  I  come  in?"  says 
Lanncelot  Francesca  answers,  with 
free  and  usual  tonCf  "O  yes;  cer- 
tainly."   Then  the  lovers  are  placed 

-  Ani  ftalm  }fj  dcsiiMt.  gmtly  enAMecd, 
Wltti  OM  pemUttcd  am  her  lorely  waiit  t 
And  both  tiieir  ebMlu,  SIto  pMchM  oa  *  tret, 
~    r  tkrilUi^.** 


How  infiniteTy  does  this  faH  riiort  of 
the  pathos  of  Dante's  simple  line— - 

**  SftH  ■mwni.  4MM»aliNmfo^ptMis** 

to  say  nothing  of  the  Cockneyism  of 
the  cheeks  Eke  peaches  on  one  tree; 
while  the  catastrophe  suggested  with 
such  exquisite  art  by  theMorentine's 

*•  iM  booea  mi  baclft  tntto  tremante,** 

is  reversed  and  mined  by  the  Loiu 
doner^s  emndntvm    ■ 


**  Andl&hba 


I  ilM  w«9«  all  la  a  trmblc'* 


If  Leigh  Hunt  cannot  oompete  with 
hag  great  Florentine  prototype,  it  is 
some  consolation  to  him  to  know,  that 
eren  an  Italian  poet  has  failed  in  like 
manner.  Silvio  Pellico  has  written  a 
fine  tragedy  upon  this  favourite  theme 
of  Italian  writers.  It  teems  with  ten- 
der and  beanttful  touches,  like  Dante 
leaving  a  thousand  tkines  to  be  thought 
that  will  not  endure  to  oe  spoken ;  but 
he,  too,  faWs  whero  none  but  a  master's 
hand  is  sufficient.  In  the  second  scene 
of  the  third  act  he  makes  Paulo  re- 
mind Francesca  of  the  fatal  scene :  the 
modem  ItaKan  iblt  the  difficulty  of 
amplifying  what  his  great  predecessor 
had  touclttd,  and  so  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  lover  almost  the  very 
words  which  Dante  gives  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  Guido  da  Polenta ;  but  he  mars 
tfce  whole  picture  by  one  fittal  touch-. 

** tu  trBmaTi  e  nitta 


'  After  an,  Leigh  Hunt's  poem  sufiers 
chiefly  by  comparison.  Its  actual  defects 
are  few :  we  judge  of  its  short-comings 


bv  seeing  what  the  greatest  poet  afler 
Shakspcare,  who  has  appeared,  could 
achieve.  Hunt  was  himself  fully  sen- 
sible of  the  peril  he  placed  himself  in 
by  challenging  such  a  comparison,  and 
he  deprecates  too  severe  criticism  on 
that  head  very  gracefully,  by  urging 
that  the  design  of  his  poem  is  alto- 
gether dijffhreat  in  its  pretensions.  *<  It 
IS,"  he  saysy  *'  a  picture  by  an  imma- 
ture hand,  of  sunny  luxuriance  over- 
clouded ;  not  of  a  cloud,  no  less  brief 
than  beantifnl,  crossing  the  Gulf  of 
Tartarus.  Those  who,  after  having 
seen  lightning,  will  tolerate  no  other 
e£fect  of  light,  have  a  right  to  say  so, 
and  may  have  the  highest  critical  rea- 
son on  their  side ;  but  those  who  will 
do  otherwise  have  perhaps  more,  for 
they  can  enjoy  lightning  and  a  bask  in 
the  sunshine,  too."  As  a  poet,  Leigh 
Hunt  never  occi^ied  a  hijpi  place,  aa 
an  essayist  he  stands  in  higher  consi- 
deration ;  he  has  a  critical  knowledge 
of  good  poetry,  and  knows  how  to 
work  on  the  best  models.  If  his  good 
taste  is  sometimes  spoiled  by  man- 
nerism,  it  is  as  frequently  fresh  and 
senuine.  He  is  often  sprightly  and 
nmciful,  and  occasionally  poUshed  and 
elegant ;  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  And 
that  the  success  of  this  volume  will 
justify  him  in  publishing  the  rest  of 
his  miscellaneous  poems  which  have 
not  yet  been  collected. 

While  we  are  on  collections,  let  us 
take  a  look  at  another  very  pretty  vo- 
lume that  has  just  issued  from  the 
Sress.  Here  are  the  ballads  of  Wm. 
[arrison  Ainsworth,"*  most  of  which 
every  reader  of  romances  has,  we  pre- 
sume, already  made  acquaintance  with. 
While  one  cannot  withhold  from  the 
author  of  "Rookwood,"  the  admira- 
tion due  to  great  ability,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  feel  regret  that  bis  talents 
have  not  been  luways  used  to  good 
purpose.  The  Jack  Shepherd  school 
of  novels  has  a  strong  tendency  to 
vitiate  public  morals  as  well  as  public 
taste;  and  we  could  have  been  well 
pleased  to  see  some  of  those  songs  full 
of  vulgar  slang  and  "  thieves'  Latin,' 
reeking  with  the  fumes  of  the  pothouse 
or  the  prison,  excluded  from  the  pages 
of  this  volume.  With  this  drawback, 
it  is  as  pleasant  a  companion  for  a  half 
hour  or  so  as  heart  could  desire.    Mr. 


*  "  Ballads.**    By  Wm.  Hanison  Ainsworth.    O.  Routledge  and  Go.,  London.  1865. 
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Mid'Vay  with  the  Mmei. 


[Atig* 


Ainsworth  knows  how  to  troll  out 
a  legendary  ballad  as  well  as  any  one 
we  could  name,  with  the  exception  of 
Macaulay  or  Aytoun.  When  he  sings 
the  sword  of  Bayard ,  or  the  ditty  of 
Du  Guesclin,  or  the  romantic  ballads 
of  Yolande  or  Esclairmond,  we  feel 
that  he  evokes  a  true  spirit  of  chivalry 
and  of  love  that  elevates  and  improves 
our  natures ;  bnt  the  sinser  of  romany 
ohants  and  the  chronicler  of  rappa- 
Tees  and  highwaymen  deserves  no  tole- 
ration. Let  the  laureate  of  ruffians  and 
cut-throats  seek  a  fitting  theatre  and  a 
suitable  auditory. 

We  should  say  a  great  deal  more 
about  this  unpretending  volume  that 
next  comes  to  our  hand,  were  it  not  the 
production  of  one  of  our  own  especial 
fosterlings.  With  the  name  of  Mortimer 
Collins,*  we  feel  well  assured  every 
one  who  reads  our  pages  has  formed  a 
very  pleasant  acquaintance.  Some  of 
those  fine,  rich,  musical  lyrics,  which 
he  seems  to  throw  off  from  his  heart  as 
lightly  as  the  thrush  flings  out  her  song 
from  her  full  throat,  and  which,  from 
time  to  time,  we  have  sent  through  the 
world — some  of  these,  we  say,  he  has 
put  together,  and  a  few  others  that  we 
nave  not  seen  before :  and  so  he  has 
sent  us  a  little  book — all  too  little,  for 
lie  has  omitt-ed  many  things  which  we 
"would  have  gladly  seen  again.  Well, 
we  must,  we  suppose,  be  contented 
with  what  he  gives  us. 

Here  is  a  pleasant  picture  as  any 
we  have  seen  for  a  long  time ;  'tis  one 
which  none  of  our  friends  have  s(;en 
before  :— 

THE  D£AN*S   DAUGHTEB. 
I. 

**  Autumnal  sunshine  seems  to  fall 

With  riper  beauty,  mellower,  brighter, 
On  every  favoured  garden  wall 

Whoee  owner  wears  the  mystic  mitre : 
And  apricots  and  peaches  grow, 

With  hues  no  cloudy  weather  weakens, 
To  ripeness  laymen  never  know, 

For  deans,  and  canons,  and  archdeacons. 


"  Dean  Willmott's  was  a  pleasant  place, 
Close  under  the  cathedral  shadows ; 

Old  elm- trees  lent  it  antique  grace; 
A  river  wandered  through  the  meadows. 


Well-ordered  vines  and  fruit-trees  filled 
The  terrace  walks ;  no  branch  bad  gone 
astray 
Since  monks,  in  horticulture  skilled, 

Had  planned    those   gardens   for    their 
monastery. 

ni. 
Calm,  dlent,  sunny :  whispereth 

Ko  tone  about  that  sleepy  Ueaoeiy, 
Save  when  the  mighty  organ's  breath 
Came   husht   through  endless  aisles  of 
greenery. 
Ko  eastern  breezes  swung  in  air 

The  great  elm-boughs,  or  crisped  the  ivy : 
Hie  powen  of  nature  seemed  aware 
Dean  WUhnott*s  motto  waa  "  DormivL" 


Dean  Willmott*s  mental  life  was  spent 
In  Arabic  and  architecture : 

On  both  of  these  most  eloquent- 
It  was  a  treat  to  hear  him  lecture. 

His  dinners  were  exceeding  fine, 
His  quiet  jests  extremely  witty  t 

He  kept  the  very  best  port  wine 
In  that  superb  cathedzal  dty. 


But  oh,  the  daughter  of  the  Dean  I 

The  Laureate's  self  could  not  describe  her : 
So  sweet  a  creature  ne'er  was  seen 

Beside  Eurotas,  Xanthus,  Tiber. 
So  light  a  foot,  a  lip  so  red, 

A  waist  so  delicately  slender — 
Not  Cypres,  fresh  from  Ocean's  bed, 

Was  half  so  white  and  soft  and  tender. 

'^» 

'*  Hdgho !  the  daughter  of  the  Dean ! 

Beneath  those  elm-trees  apostolic^ 
While  autumn  sunlight  danced  between, 

We  two  bad  many  a  merry  frolic. 
Sweet  Sybil  Wilbnott  I  long  ago 

To  your  young  heart  was  love  a  viutor : 
And  often  have  I  wished  to  know 

How  you  could  marry  a  solicitor." 

Now,  that  is  a  piece  of  rich  paint- 
ing ;  so  sunny  and  warm  —  so  lull  of 
quiet  repose.  What  felicity  of  ex- 
pression ;  what  skilful  rhymins ;  what 
a  flowing  versification  I  and  then 
the  ending  comes  upon  one  so  un* 
awarcs,  with  a  pathos  that  is  swal- 
lowed up  in  its  humour,  so  that  we 
don't  know  whether  to  dgh  or  to  smile. 
One  more  picture,  more  charming 
still  —  a  picture  just  for  such  a  da^  as 
this  on  which  wo  are  now  writing. 
'Tis  not  new  to  us,  but  yet  is  it  not  the 
less  grateful : — 


*  **  Idyls  and  Rhymes."    By  Mortimer  Collins.    James  McGlashan,  Doblhi ;  Orr  and 
Co.  London.     1855. 
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A  MIDSUMMER  CHAKT. 
I. 

^  Earth  is  lying  in  Thy  sanuner,  O  great  Sovran  of  the  spheres ! 
Langaidly  b^de  the  water  stand  all  day  the  stately  steers : 
And  the  tall  green  com  is  waving,  with  a  wealth  of  swelling  ears. 

n. 
"  All  day  long  the  mavis  joyons,  his  sweet  song  in  shadow  weaves, 
Where  the  mighty  bonghs  are  drooping,  heavy  with  their  summer  leaves, 
And  the  yoong  birds  aye  are  dngfaig  underneath  the  cottage  eaves. 


**  Earth  is  lying  in  its  beauty :  silently  the  morning  mist 
Passes  from  the  sunny  mountains,  by  the  soft-winged  breezes  kissed— 
Warm  and  still  the  sloping  hill,  beneath  a  sky  all  amethyst. 


**0  the  beauty  of  the  sunset,  deepening  in  purple  hues— 
And  when  Hesper  rises  slowly,  bringing  on  the  twilight  dews, 
Where  the  woodland  streamlets  ripi^e  through  the  dusky  avenues. 

«*  0  Thou  Giver  of  all  gladness  1  we,  the  children  of  this  earth. 
Ever  would  desire  to  praise  Thee,  though  our  songs  are  nothing  worth, 
For  the  rich  and  fragrant  summer,  for  its  mudc  and  its  mirth— 

VI. 

'*  For  the  dense  green  odorous  woods,  for  the  sky*s  unclouded  dome. 
For  the  calm  sea,  tossing  lightly  endless  lines  of  starry  foam. 
Which  shall  thunder  on  for  ever,  titt  Thou  take  Tiiy  people  home." 

Bot  we  promised  not  to  praise  our  productions  of  early  lifcy  and,  as  sacb, 
faT0urite»  and  so  we  shall  say  no  more  we  willingly  view  them  with  favour. 
in  die  way  of  eulogy.  We  will  lay  him  With  a  cultivated  taste  and  a  good 
aside  as  a  fiiend  "vAom  we  shall  call  to  feeling,  both  of  which  the  author  pos- 
12S  asain,  with  but  one  regret,  that  he  sesses,  these  ballads  are  worthy  a  kindly 
has  kft  out  of  the  present  collection  notice.  There  is  a  constant  flow  of 
some  of  the  finest  poems  whicb  he  has  pleasing  thought  to  be  found  pervad- 
written.  We  hope  he  will  repair  this  ing  the  book,  and  sentiments,  often 
fault  by  a  new  and  enlarged  edition.  little  above  commonplace,  are  well- 
Here  is  another  volume  of  lyrical  expressed,  and  turned  with  much  bap- 
compositions,  which  we  turn  over  with  piness.  The  principal  composition^ 
much  pleasure.  If  Mr.  Allingham's*  "  The  Music-Master,"  is  a  well-sus- 
muse  never  essays  the  higher  poetic  tained  tale  of  rustic  attachment,  with 
strains,  he  is,  at  all  events,  equal  to  many  passages  of  beauty  and  simple 
the  subjects  which  he  has  chosen.  The  pathos,  interspersed  with  pictures  of 
affections  of  every-day  life,  the  charms  sylvan  scenery,  drawn  by  no  unskilful 
of  changing  seasons,  and  things,  and  hand.  A  summer  evening  in  the  coun- 
thoughts,  which  will  find  a  response  in  try  has  been  described  by  a  thousand 
every  heart,  are  the  subjects  which  he  poets,  but  here  is  something  that  is 
has  chosen.    They  are,  he  tells  us,  the  still  fresh  and  picturesque  :— 

"And  now,  *tis  on  a  royal  eventide. 

When  the  ripe  month  sets  glowing  earth  and  air. 

And  Summer  by  a  stream  or  thicket-side 
Twists  amber  honeysuckles  in  her  hair, — 

Gerald  and  Milly  meet  by  trembling  chance. 

And  step  for  step  are  moving,  in  a  trance. 


*  "  The  Music-Master,'*  and  ''  Day  and  Night  Songs.''    By  WUliam  Allingham.    Lon* 
don:  G.  Boutledge and  Ck>.    1856. 
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**  Tbdr  pathway  foliage-curtain*d  and  nioes-grown ; — 
Behind  the  trees  the  white  flood  flaahiog  swift, 
Through  xnanj  moist  and  ferny  rocks  flung  down, 
Roars  steadily,  where  sunlights  play  and  shift 
How  oft  they  stop,  how  long,  they  nothbg  know, 
Nor  how  the  pnlsies  of  the  erenhig  go. 

**  Their  talk  ?— the  dappled  hyacinthine  glade 
Lit  vp  in  pobits  of  blva, — how  soft  and  treble 
The  kine's  deep  lowing  is  by  distance  made,— > 

The  quail's  "  twit-wii-wit,'*  like  a  hopping  pehbla 
Thrown  along  ies^ — the  dragonfliea,  tlie  bi^ 
The  rustling  twig,— 4JI  noticed  in  few  words. 

'*  A  level  pond,  inlaid  with  Indd  shadows 

Of  groves  and  craanied  eMb  an^ 
And  rural  domes  of  hay,  whsve  the 

mope  to  embraoe  Us  aargin  pcMsAdly, 
The  8lumb*ring  river  to  the  rapid  draws ; 
And  here,  upon  a  graaqr  jut,  they  pause.*' 


*7t 


The  smaller  piece*  ftre  upon  Tarioiis 
flubjectflf Buchas nsaally  toggeat them- 
selves  to  the  mind  of  young  poets. 
One,  "  The  Way-side  Well,"  is  very, 
pleasingly  written,  though  not  with  aa 
much  power  as  the  lines  on  the  sama 
subject  which  are  to  be  found  m  the 
volume  of  Mortimer  Collins  which 
we  have  j  ust  noticed.  It  has,  however, 
a  rural  simplioity  and  repose  about  it 
that  will  justify  our  pauami^  to  quota 
it:~ 

THE  WATSIDB  WKLL. 

"  O  thou  pretty  Wayside  Well, 
Wreath'd  about  with  roses  I 
Where,  beguiled  with  soothhig  spel^ 
Weaiy  ftMit  repoasB. 

**  With  a  welcome  fresh  and  green 
Wave  thy  border  grasses, 
By  the  dusty  traveller  seen. 
Sighing  as  he  ] 


^Cnpof  no  Ginsean  bKss^ 
Charity  of  snnnier, 
Making  happy  with  a  kiaa 
Eveiy  mnanast  comer  I 


**  Momhig,  too,  and  eventide. 

Without  sthit  or  measure, 

Cottage  households  near  and  wide 

fflmre  thy  liquid  1 


**  Fair  the  greeting  ikoe  aacead^ 
Like  a  naiad  daughter. 
When  the  peasant  lassie  bends 
To  thy  trembling  water. 

**  When  a  laddie  brings  her  pail 
Down  the  twOi^t  meadow, 
Tender  falls  the  whisper'd  tale, 
Soft  the  doable  shadow  I 

'*  Clear  as  childhood  in  thy  look, 
Nature  seems  to  pet  thee. 
Fisne  July  that  diaiiia  the  hvsali 
Hath  no  power  to  ftet  thee. 


Sheltei'd  eod  and  free  from  smirch 

In  thy  eavelst  shady. 
O'er  thee  in  a  silver  birch 

Stoops  a  forest  Udy. 

**  To  thy  glass  the  Star  of  Eva 
Shyly  dares  to  bend  her ; 
Hatron  Moon  thy  deptiis  receive, 
Globed  in  mellow  splendour. 


lipriqgl  fbreviroini 
UndislufVd  thy  station ; 
KeitotMMCyUpsalooa 
Serving  ndki  donation. 

^  Ntfer  eenia  the  newt  or  fr^g, 
FebUe  thrown  in  naBoe, 
Mod  or  withered  leaina%  to  dog 
Or  deaie  thy  cbaliee. 

''  Heaven  be  stUI  within  thy  kea^ 
Through  the  veil  thoa  wearest,— 
Glimpsing  clearest,  as  with  men. 
When  the  boughs  are  barest  P 

"  WajconneM  Tower"  is  a  stiB  bet- 
ter speeimen  of  the  autibor^  powers  in 
the  same  style ;  indeed,  the  best  pro^ 
ductions  of  the  volume  appear  to  m  Co 
be  of  this  character : — 

WATOOKNBXX  TOWEB, 

*^  The  tangling  wealth  by  June  ama8s*d. 
Left  rock  and  ruin  vaguely  seen; 
Thick  ivy-cables  held  them  fiut, 
light  booghft  descended,  floating  green. 

"  Slow  tum'd  the  stair— 4i  breathless  height, 
And,  far  above,  it  set  me  firee, 
When  all  the  golden  fan  of  light 
Was  closing  down  into  the  sea. 

"  A  window  half-way  up  the  wall 
It  led  to ;  and  so  h%h  was  that, 
The  tafiest  mea  were  not  aa  tall 
that  tlKy  oauld  leaoh  to  where  I  sat 
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•*  Akrfl  witliin  the  monlder'd  tower» 
Dark  ivy  fringed  its  roand  of  sky. 
Where  slowlyf  in  the  deepening  hoar, 
The  first  fisint  stars  unveird  on  high. 

<*  The  nutUDg  of  the  foliage  dim, 
The  mannnr  of  the  eool  gr^  (ide, 
"With  lean  that  treosliied  on  the  brim, 
An  echo  sad  to  these  I  vgh*d. 

*<  O  Sea,  fhy  ilp|kle'a  monniftil  tone  I— 
The  oload  deng  the  Buuet  deepe; 
'Oe  phanlom  of  the  golden  moon 
I«  kindled  in  thy  qwTeriag  deeps. 

"  Ob,  monmftiBy  \ — and  I  to  ill, 
Flx*d  in  a  ndn-wfaidow  atiange, 
Some  eemtlem  period,  watching  sttU 
A  moon,  a  asi,  that  nerer  ehange! 


"  The  guided  orb  is  moonting  slow ; 
llie  duteoos  wave  is  ebbing  fast; 
And  now,  as  from  the  niche  I  go, 
A  shadow  joins  the  shadowy  past 

**  Eirewell !  dim  ruinR ;  tower  and  life ; 
Sadly  enrich  the  distant  view  \ 
And  welcome,  scenes  of  teO  and  strife  7 
•X9-motrow%  smi  arises  new.** 

,  Air.  AUingbauiy  like  inoet  modePB 
poeta»  has  tried  hU  hand  on  the  flonnei. 
^h»^  are,  to  owr  thmking,  not  perfeet 
•pecimeiw  of  a  tpeciea  of  writing  whic^ 
38  Tery  ezaeting  in  ita  requirementt 
bolhofmetre,rDyiiie»andpoli6li.  Ne* 
verUieleas  they  are  as  good  aa  a  thou* 
aand  soonels  that  are  daily  given  to  the 
pubiie.  Here  ia  one  mt  poBaeaeef 
poetio  merit  :^« 


ON  TBS    817NHT  8B0BB. 

«*  Cfteoqner'd  with  woven  shadovs  aa  Ilay 

Ameog  the  graas,  blinking  the  wateiy  gleam ; 
I  saw  an  Soho-Spirit  in  ]li^  bay, 

Most  idly  floating  in  the  noontide  beam. 
Slow  heaved  hia  filmy  skifi^  and  fell,  with  sway 

Of  ocean  s  giant  pulsing,  and  the  Dream, 
Buoy*d  like  the  young  moon  on  a  level  stream 

Of  greenish  vapoar  on  decline  of  day, 
Swam  airily, — watching  the  distant  flocks 

Of  sea-gulls,  whilst  a  foot  in  careless  sweep 
Tbnch'd  the  elear-trembling  oool  with  tiny  sbocht, 

Fsint-cMkig  $  till  at  last  he  diopt  adeep^ 
LnlTd  by  the  huah-aong  of  the  glittering  dasp 

Lap-kppfcDg  drewsliy  the  heated  roeka." 


If  Mr«  Allingham  eannot  lay  daim 
to  mneh  origiDality  or  great  Tigour,  he 
haa  oertainfy  eonaiderable  sweetneis 
of  TeraifieattoQy  and  a  true  appreoiatioii 
of  natural  bei^utieB.  These*  with  a 
cultivated  taste*  and  a  suflElcieat  share 
ef  judgment*  are  likeljr  to  ensure  the 
produetion  of  what  will  be  pleastng. 
To  fulfil  that  end  is  the  misaioQ  of  \S% 
vmxkj  who  write;  to  attain  to  the 
higher  walks  ofpoetry  is  granted  but 
to  the  few.  The  critic  who  would 
proseribe  the  former  class  would  do  no 
good  service  to  literature  or  to  the 
poblie.  We  can  well  aflford  to  linger 
over  verses  sueh  as  those  before  us* 
and  feel  not  the  less  relish  for  loftier 
themes  or  higher  thoughts*  when  we 
have  the  go^  fortune  to  meet  with 


We  have  a  great  dislike  to  what  are 
called  <«  fugitive  pieces."  We  sup. 
pose  they  are  compositions  of  so  flighty 


a  character*  that  one  is  never  able  to  fix 
them  —  that  they  are  gone  as  soon  as 
come*  leaving  no  trace  behind.  From 
our  own  experience  of  such  things*  we 
have  no  groat  desire  to  stay  them  on 
their  course*  whether  it  be  upwards  on 
boys'  kites*  or  dowuwards  to  the  pastry, 
cook's  kitchen  —  nay*  we  should  be 
rather  better  pleased  to  find  that  they 
were  sone  even  before  they  were  come. 
Mr.  Henry  Lealham"*  has  given  us 
some  of  this  sort  of  literature*  which  he 
oaUs  his  << Lesser  Poems*'  (using  a 
word  that  Dr.  Johnson  justly  calls  a 
barbarous  corruption).  Whatever 
fame  his  greater  poems  have  acc[uired 
for  him,  we  do  not  apprehend  it  will 
be  hogelv  augmented  by  the  lesser 
ones.  They  make  no  pretension*  he 
tells*  to  be  works  of  labour  or  of  art. 
So  much  the  worse  for  writer  and  for 
reader.  We  know  little  of  any  value* 
dther  in  poetry  or  in  any  thing  else* 


''•ASeleetioD  fkom  the 
iCa.    1866. 
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that  can  be  produced  witbout  the  one 
and  the  other.  We  do  not  mean  to  as. 
sume  that  Mr.  Leatham  is  insensible  to 
the  importance  of  such  handmaidens 
to  gemusy  but  he  should  be  slow  to 
offer  an^  thin^  to  the  public  with  sncfa 
an  impLed  daim  to  its  favour,  or  such 
an  apolo^.  In  truth,  we  alwap  look 
upon  this  announcement  as  a  piece  of 
yanit^  of  the  utterer,  as  who  should  say, 
**  If  X  can  throw  off  such  things  without 
trouble,  what  could  I  not  do  were  I  to 
use  the  aids  of  labour  and  art  ?"  We 
have  a  very  grave  suspicion,  now  that 
we  have  read  over  these  poems,  that 
they  are  little  else  than  the  residaary 
scrapings  of  the  portfolio  of  a  man  who 
has  done  and  can  do  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter things -..the  caput  mortuum  that 
remained  in  the  crucible  after  all  the 
ore  had  been  taken  away.  There  is 
nothing  to  censure,  there  is  nothing  to 
praise;  a  good  deal  of  common-pUoe 
thought  in  common-place  language. 
We  have  gone  from  cover  to  cover 
without  finding  a  new  sentiment  or 
feeling  a  fresh  seosatioa;  Let  ns  give  ' 
one  of  these  poems,  perhaps  the  best 
in  its  way :— 

'*  Child  of  many  prayers  and  tears, 
Joys  and  sorrowsi  hopes  and  fears ! 
ChUd  of  scarcely  thiee  fall  yean, 

In  death  asleep  I 

"  Infant  tenderly  beloved. 
Early  thus  trom  sin  removed. 
Ere  Ha  venom  thou  faadst  proved-. 

Say,  shall  we  weep  ? 

**  Can  a  mother's  love  unbind 
Those  sealed  eyes?  or  can  it  find 
Charms  to  burst  the  chains  that  wind 
Round  thy  cold  brow  ? 

"  Bat  the  Archangels*  stirring  blast 
Can  those  limbs,  in  marble  cast, 
Baiae  far  lovelier  at  the  last, 

Thau  erst— or  now. 

"Tes  I  thy  soul  is  now  on  high, 
Face  to  face  with  God,  and  nigh 
Jesus  and  his  company 

Of  saints  shovel 

**  Glory  far  beyond  what  we 
Could  denre  or  grant  to  thee! 
Let  us  set  onr  cherub  free 

From  selfish  lover 

Now,  that  is  all  very  well  to  put  in 
an  album ;  nor  should  we  censure  th6 
kindness  that  would  offer  such  a  oonso- 


lation  to  the  sorrow  of  the  bereaved 
parent ;  but  one  scarce  expects  the  pub- 
lic to  be  much  in  love  with  those  pla- 
titudes who  can  read  their  Bibles  in  the 
hour  of  such  trials,  and  learn  how 
David  found  consolation  when  his  child 
was  taken  away  from  him;  and  the 
sublimer  comfort  which  Job  took  to  hia 
soul,  while  his  body  was  racked  with 
pain,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  resnr. 
rection.  Mr.  Leatnam  gives  us  some 
pieces  which  he  classifies  as  "humo- 
rous." At  this  side  of  the  Channel  we 
flatter  ourselves  we  have  no  small  relish 
for,  and  appredation  cf,  humour ;  in* 
deed,  our  good  friends  on  the  eastern 
side  are  in  the  habit  of  telling  ns  that 
our  tasto  in  that  way  is  somemat  more 
than  is  good  for  us — ^thatif  we  laughed 
less  we  would  fare  all  the  better.  We 
venture  to  say,  however,  that  very  few 
of  his  Irish  readers  will  discover  mnbh 
humour  in  this  volume ;  and  were  he 
to  read  his  jeu  itesprit  of  "  Raiiwayi 
and  Boyalty"  in  GoUege-green  to  a 
convention  of  carmen  (the  best  oritics# 
by  the  way,  of  such  matters  extant),  he 
would  scarce  extort  a  smile  from  the 
most  mercurial  of  his  auditoni,  even 
when  he  read  about  Lancaster  finding 
his  head  between  his  knees.  We  have 
been  the  less  lenient  in  our  obaerra- 
tions  on  Mr.  Leatham's  mediocrity, 
because  he  relies  on  his  previous  posi. 
tions  as  an  author.  Had  he  been  a 
young  author,  making  his  first  appeal, 
we  should  temper  our  admonition  with 
encouragement,  advise  him  to  have 
constant  recourse  to  "  labour  and  art," 
to  elevate,  if  possible,  his  soul  above 
platitudes,  and  his  style  above  com^ 
mon-places;  but  we  will  not  take  these 
lesser  things  from  Mr.  Leatham,  as 
beggars  are  doled  out  the  remains  of  a 
banquet,  after  the  dainties  have  been 
all  consumed  by  worthier  guests. 

Whatever  have  been  our  short-corn, 
ings  at  home  in  the  way  of  warlike 
preparation,  one  class  has,  at  all  events 
furnished  its  quota.  We  mean  the 
poets ;  they  have  been  ycry  busy  and 
very  valiant  withal.  They  have  shed 
ink  with  a  desperate  and  most  gallant 
recklessness  of  that  precious  fluid. 
We  have  had  more  songs  than  we  can 
well  number,  during  the  last  year  and 
a-half ;  and  if  the  sound  of  harps  could 
batter  down  the  waUs  of  Sebastopol, 
as  that  of  horns  did  those  of  Jericho,  we 
should  have  been  masters  of  those  obsti- 
nate strongholds  long  since.  Havethe^ 
not  been  battering  the  place  with  thew 
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MhelU  f    Have  they  not  beleagured  the 
Yery  walls  with  the  te§tudo  f 

Xbe  latest  ordnance  in  the  way  of 
war-songs  that  has  issned  from  our 
poetical  arsenal  has  been  fumbhed  by 
Mr.  Benset.*^  They  are  as  good  as  any 
that  we  have  seen  heretofore— .a  re- 
Biark  which  we  do  not  intend  to  con. 
vey  any  extravagant  conunendation ; 
for  we  confess  we  have  not  yet  seen 
any  of  those  lyrics  which  are  likely  to 
daun  a  lastine  place  in  the  country's 
Uterataref  to  be  treasured  by  our  chil. 
dren's  idiildren^  like  '<  Hohenlinden»*' 
and  «<  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic/  and 
those  fine  old  sea-songs  that  have  been 
boff>  as  the3r  still  are»  the  delight  and 
priaa  of  British  mariners.  &me  of 
these  songs,  however,  which  Mr.  Ben- 
nett has  published  have  this  great  me. 
rity  that  tney  are  written  in  strong,  vi. 
goroos,  manly  English,  snch  aa  a  Bri- 
tish soldier  can  understand  and  a 
British  peasant  can  sympathise  in,  and 
are  by  no  means  deficient  in  spirit, 
with  here  and  there  a  dash  of  pathos, 
just  so  much  as  a  soldier  can  afford  to 
mdulffe  in  upon  the  day^  of  battle,  that 
will  devate  his  heart  without  depress- 
ing  his  courage.  *'  The  Inkermann" 
contains  some  good  verses  of  this  dCi. 
•eription,  that  may  possibly  render  it 
a  popular  favourite.  We  will  quote  a 
portion  of  it;— 

*'  When  we  went  up  the  hflls  of  the  Alma, 
Through  thdr  hell-fire  of  shell  and 
of  shot, 
We  did  a  good  day^s  woik  that  morning, 
And,  boys,  a  good  drabUng  they  got ; 
Bat  though  theyll  remember  September, 
They'll  think  of  it,  boye,  bnt  as  play 
To  the  work  of  this  fifth  of  November, 
And  the  dmbbUig  they  got,  boys,  to- 
day. 
Then  a  sigh  for  r!I  those  who  are  gone, 
boys! 
Bu»  lill  np,  all  you  who  remain  ! 
We*ll  drink,   *May  they  come    soon 

again,  boys. 
That,  boys,  we  may  drub  them  again  !* 


"  Below  they  had  mustered  their  thousands ; 
The  night  and  the  fog  hid  them  well ; 
Before  we  could  see,  tbey  were  on  us, 
With  shot,  and  with  thrust,  and  with 
yell; 
They  swept  back  our  pickets,  and  yelling. 
Bight  up,  boys,  upon  us  they  come ; 


Fifty  thousand  they  came  to  our  seven. 
Mad-drunk  with  religion  and  mm. 


**  We  were  but  a  handfal  to  them,  boys, 

But  not  a  heart  'mongst  ua  all  sank, 
As  we  dashed  at  their  grey-coated  columns 

That  swept  round  us  front,  lads,  and  flank  ; 
If  they  could  not  well  see  us,  I  swear,  men. 

Our  ranks  they  could  hear  well  and  feel. 
As  we  swept  them  down  volley  by  volley^ 

And  gave  them  their  fill  of  the  steel. 


"Twas  a  sight  to  shake  stoat  hearts,  I  tell 
you, 
Tlielr  rush  on  our  nnarmed  redoabt ; 
Six  times  there  they  fought  their  way  i% 
boys; 
Six  times,  boy^  we  tumbled  them  out ; 
Bat  what  could  we  do  Against  their  num* 
hers! 
Surrounded  and  falling,  how  fast ! 
Overpowered,  worn  out,  but  still  fighting. 
Forced  back,  boys,  we  gave  ground  at 

'*  Back,  foot  by  foot,  fl^tisg,  they  bore  us, 
And  half  all  was  over  we  fuured. 
When  the  ciy  rose,  *  The  French  —  the 
French  come,  boys. 
The  Red-caps *_ then,  Godlhow  wa 
cheered! 
And  on  at  a  run  came  their  Zouaves; 

A  shout,  and  on  with  them  we  go ; 
The  Russians  are  flung  from  tlie  ^-top ; 
The  day  is  our  own,  boys,  we  know. 

"  Bat  that  day  was  a  day  to  remember ; 
And  all  who  came  safe  through  that 
strife. 
Well  that  night  might  thank  Heaven  that 
watched  o*er  them, 
And  brought  them  safe  throng  it  with 
life; 
Yes— we  well  might  thank  Heaven  that 
night,  boys. 
As  on  that  red  hill-top  we  stood, 
That,  safe  there,  the  day  was  oar  own, 
boys. 
Though  boaght,  lads,  with  £ngUnd*8 
best  blood ! 
Give  a  sigh  to  all  those  who  are  gone, 
boys, 
But  fill  up,  all  you  who  remain. 
We'll  drink,  '  May  they  oome  soon  agam, 
boys. 
That,  boys,  we  may  drub  them  again  !*  ** 

There  is  somewhat  too  much  of  a  spi- 
rit of  boastfulness  in  this  lyric,  which, 
alas  I  the  issue  of  events  by  no  means 
justifies.     We,  ^too,  have  had  our  re« 
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Teraesy  short-lired  we  bope  they  may 
prove ;  and  we  have  learned  to  recog- 
Rise  no  despicable  foe  in  those  who  in^ 
flicted  upon  us  a  bloody  repulse  on 
the  memorable  1 8th  of  June,  causing 
the  British  soldier  for  once  to  sigh  as 
he  recalls  that  day  in  the  history  of 
his  life,  and  marking  it  with  a  black 
stone  in  the  fasti  of  British  annals. 
And  here  we  are  still,  afW  many 
months  hare  passed  over — winter,  and 
spring,  and  summer — ^beleaeuring  that 
fortress  which  we  arrogantly  thought 
would  have  fallen  into  our  hands 
within  one  week  after  the  battle  of 
Alma,  while  all  the  time  its  fortifica- 
tions seem  to  rise  up  under  our  can- 
nonading, as  its  soldier  hordes  crow 
beneath  our  slaughter.  Well,  we  have 
learned  wisdom,  and  gained  our  learn- 
ing at  a  very  dear  school.  Still,  let  us 
k^  up  our  spirits,  and  try  to  keep  up 
the  aearts  of  those  who  do  battle  for 
us  in  the  Crimea ;  and  so  Mr.  Bennett 
Ij^ivea  his  aid  in  h^  chant  '<  To  the  Be- 
siegen  of  6ebasU>pol«"  of  whieh  we 
quote   the   opening   and  eo&oluding 


**  Foot  by  foot,  and  hoar  by  honr, 

Onward,  brave  hearts ! — forward  go  I 
Well  we  know  the  end  i>  sure, 

Though  its  coming  must  be  slow  I 
Never  fear  we  murmur  here ! 

What  you  are  right  well  we  know  ; 
Foot  by  foot,  and  hour  by  hour, 

Onward,  brave  hearts ! — ^forward  go ! 


*•  Onward !  what  lAiall  keep  yon  back? 

For  the  end  who  weakly  ftan  ? 
On  1  the  living  have  our  prayers ; 

On !  the  fallen  have  our  tears  f 
Ob,  what  welcome  wafti  yon  here^ 

Victors,  when  your  wounds  yon  show  I 
Foot  l^  foot,  and  hour  by  hour, 

Onward,  brave  heaits  I — forwaid  go  I" 

After  having  perused  the  volume 
DOW  before  us,  we  are  not  quite  sure 
that  we  understand  why  the  author  has 
so  naoMd  it,*  or  the  particular  moral 
lesson  he  would  wish  to  inculcate. 
This  much,  indeed,  is  plainly  enough 
deduoible,  that  in  all  earthly  trials  a 
reliance  on  God  is  the  surest  support ; 
but  beyond  that  we  do  not  clearly  see 
onr  way  as  to  the  author's  obyeot.  We 
coUeot,  from  some  iatroductory  lines. 


that  it  was  written  at  a  period  of  sick-i 
ness,  which  may,  pervaps,  aoeoant 
fbr  a  want  of  mediod  and  oompleteness 
about  it.  Nevertheless,  whatever  be 
its  drawbacks,  it  is  a  composition  full 
of  thoughtfolness,  and  abounds  with 
passages  of  great  beaaty.  A  certain 
Italian  Count  Lamballa,  despairing  of 
winning  the  afibctions  of  the  lady  he 
loves,  flies  to  a  oonvont»  and,  in  the 
austerities  of  raiigion,  seeks  a  dose 
eoinmnnion  with  God;  bat  amongst 
the  superstitions  and  formularies  of  ne 
brotherhood  he  oannot  find  what  he 
wants.  Then  the  desire  to  go  agaia 
into  the  world  eomes  back  upon  himf 
and  the  memorv  of  his  love  will  not 
be  repressed*  And  so,  with  the  aid  of 
a  friendly  moek,  he  escapes  finm  the 
eoBvent,  and  secretly  regaimkisown 
osstle. 

In  the  meantime  his  mistress  is  luH 
without  a  suitor.  We  have  the  some* 
what  hadinefed  device  of  a  rich  iiobl^ 
roan  beooming  the  sole  eseditar  of  aa 
impoverished  father,  who  flies,  leaiviiic 
his  daughter  exposed  to  the  plote  6t 
her  adminer.  Julian,  of  course,  iiw 
tervenes  just  at  the  right  moBMnt  to 
rescue  lliilia  from  Nembroni»  who  ia 
prevented  running  away  with  her  ia  e 
ohaise-and^pair  by  the  very  effeotive 
proeess  of  a  dajgger..stroke  in  the  heart, 
and  the  lady  is  conveyed  senselow  to 
Julian's  castle.  Julian  discovers  that 
Lilia  loves  him,  and  we  have  some 
very  well  written  dialogue  between  the 
lovers.  The  failing  in  the  lady's  cha- 
racter is  evidently  a  want  of  strength 
and  reliance  on  Iier  companion.  She 
shrinks  from  the  stains  of  blood,  though 
the  aot  had  purchased  her  own  fir^. 
doro.  She  dreads  to  fly  with  the  monk 
and  marry  him,  and  yet  she  yields 
eventually,  and  they  escape  just  as  he 
is  about  to  be  seized  ana  taken  back 
to  his  convent 

Five  years  pass  away,  and  Julian  is 
in  a  meanly-furnished  house,,  at  night, 
bending  over  the  crib  of  a  sleeping 
child.  He  is  still  the  same  earnest  seeker 
after  God,  craving  hungrily  to  be  filled 
with  spiritual  knowledge.  A  Strang 
misunderstanding  arises  between  him 
and  his  wife,  each  believing  that  the 
love  of  the  other  is  constrained.  The 
scenes  between  the  father  and  his  little 
child  are  full  of  tenderness.    The  me- 
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ditati<m0  of  tiie  wife  disdoie  iSbe  scv. 
sow  thai  is  wearing  her  awsy :-. 

**  H«  k  too  good  Cm:  me^  I  woAk  forliiaL 
Tct  if  he  put  faia  aniui  round  mo  once^ 
And  bold  me  feet  es  theo,  and  kissed  me  aO| 
liy  eool,  I  think,  would  come  again  to  me^ 
And  go  from  me  in  trembling  lovo  to  him. 
But  now  I  am  repelled.     He  loves  me  true, 
Becanae  I  am  his  wife ;  he  ought  to  love  me ; 
I  am  the  hook  to  hang  his  duty  on. 
Sometimes  he  waits  upon  me  Uke  a  maid, 
Sileiit  with  watchftd  ejres." 

Lilifty  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  is 
abont  to  yield  to  the  love  of  Lord 
Seaford ;  but  she  rensts,  and  flies  from 
London.  The  character  of  Julian 
comes  ottt  finely  under  the  trial  of  bis 
wife's  desertion  and  supposed  infidelity 
.—indignation,  sorrow,  humble  resigna- 
tion,  and  love  still  enduring  through  all. 
The  fiither  wanders  incessantly  about 
with  his  little  child  in  his  arms,  seeking 
his  wife.  The  child  dies,  and  the  father 
buries  her  in  a  country  churchyard, 
and  i^ain  seeks  his  wife,  and  wanders 
back  to  his  own  poor  apartment.  He 
lies  down  on  the  floor,  and  is  found  by 
the  repentant  Lord  Seaford,  who  tenitt 
him  gentljr.  A  letter  is  brought  as  the 
Count  is  dying  :— 

**  Lord  5*,  It  is  a  lettsr  tnm  the  Countess. 
JmHm,  {Feeblp,)  What! 

A  letter  from  my  LOIa!    Bury  it  with  me^ 
rU  read  ft  in  my  chamber,  by-and-bye ; 
Dear  voids  should  not  be  read  wKh  otbets 

near. 
LBia,  my  wife !  I  have  gone  home  to  God. 
Lords,  {Bending  oifer  him,)  Your  wife  is 
innocent" 

The  last  part  of  the  drama  deals 
wiUi  the  preternatural.  The  wife  is 
on  her  knees  before  a  crucifix,  the 
husband,  with  the  child  in  his  arms, 
are  spiritually  present.  The  remorse- 
ful prayers  of  the  woman  are  heard  by 
them,  and  they  sufls;est  consolatory 
thoughts  to  her.  The  child  whispers 
tpher  — 

*'£%.  0  mother,  there  are  blue  skies  here, 

and  flowers, 
And  blowing  winds,  and  kisses,  mother  dear; 
And  every  time  my  Cither  kisses  me, 
It  is  not  fktfaer  only,  but  another. 
Make  haste  and  come  —  your  head  wfll  not 

aehehere^" 

Then  comes  the  last  scene.  Julian 
stands  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain 
in  the  light  of  the  stars.    The  earth 


beneath  is  inTolved  in  Tapour.  Ldly 
is  looking  over  a  ledge  of  cloud  upon 
the  sea-fog  below,  firom  which  rises  the 
form  of  the  wife  floating  towards  Ju^ 
lian«  We  will  gire  the  rest  in  the  au- 
thor's words  :— 

**  lAlff.  O  mother,  I  could  go  much  fttfter. 

LUiu,  Wait, 

Wait,  darling,  for  a  little.   By-and-bye 
I  shall  be  able  too.     O  God,  my  Julian ! 

Julian.  I  may  not  help  her.    She  must 
climb  and  come. 

**  Up  and  up  the  rock  they  cUmb,  the  foother 
and  tfte  child  At  last  Jtdian  reaches  hit 
hand  They  stand  beside  him,  and  the  three 
are  clasped  in  one  infinite  embrace, 

'*  Julian.  O  God,  thy  thoughts,  thy  ways, 
are  not  as  ours ; 
Yet  fill  our  longing  hearts  up  to  the  brim.*' 

There  is  something  too  fiuitastic 
about  the  latter  part  of  this  drama* 
and  the  real  minxes  with  the  super- 
natural somewhat  inconemously,  as 
the  distempered  dreams  of  a  sick  ouuk 
Still,  however  faulty  as  an  entire  com- 
post tion,  this  volume  contains  a  great 
many  beauties,  and  a  great  deal  that 
is  vigorous  as  well  as  pathetic  There 
are  some  half-dozen  songs  here  and 
there  thrown  in,  many  of  which  are 
very  charming ;  while  the  tone  of  re- 
ligious  feeling  pervading  the  whole 
is  lofty  and  impressive.  We  hope 
when  next  Mr.  MacDonald  writes,  his 
physical  state  will  be  stronprer;  and 
we  doubt  not  his  genius  wlU  exhibit 
itself  more  healthily. 

We  close  the  volume,  and  rise 
from  our  couch.  Let  us  draw  bade 
the  sunblinds  and  take  a  kx>k  into  the 
metropolitan  world  outside  us.  Our 
window,  which  is  at  the  rear,  looks  out 
due  east,  across  intervening  gardens, 
to  the  rear  of  the  next  street.  Already 
we  are  projecting  a  long,  deep  shadow 
over  the  brown  bnmt-up  grass  of  our 
own  civic  appttrtenanoes,  wherein  we 
practise  hoiticulture  upon  a  very  dm^. 
dest  and  limited  scale,  experimentinff 
upon  certain  asthmalic  shrubs  luid 
evergreens  in  a  state  of  asphyxia,  with 
one  or  two  creeping  plants  that  have 
been  pinioned  to  the  walls  heaven 
knows  how  many  years  ago,  and  seem 
ever  sinoe  to  be  in  a  mesmeric  tranoe* 
without  the  power  of  either  livinff  or 
dying.  We  trace  upon  the  adust 
greensward  the  picturesque  outline  of 
our  roof,  in  strong  shade,  in  which  we 
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recognise  the  chimney-crock  of  the 
kitcben  Hue  alluwryi  aiii  a  pole  tbriist 
out  of  the  back  attic  window,  bearing 
a  fantastic  resemblance  to  the  spout  of 
a  mighty  teapot.  We  raise  our  eyes 
upward^  and  lo  I  there  is  a  glorious  illu- 
mination I  The  sun  has  gone  half  down 
the  heavens  on  his  westward  course,  and 
has  just  attained  the  prober  elevation 
to  pour  a  whole  broadside  of  solar 

flory  upon  the  windows  of  the  opposing 
ouses.  Every  pane  is  lit  up  with  a 
crimson  flush,  that  is  glinted  from  it 
in  a  thousand  splinters  of  diverging 
brightness^  as  one  sees  the  light  mish- 


ii^  off  JWryopets  ai»d.hr«4i9t|iUtoa.a(t. 
military  review  -,  or  from  the  dripping 
oar-blades  when  raised  into  the  suzi. 
shine,  or  from  the  gilded  crosses  aboTfi 
church  domes ;  or  from  anything  els# 
that  will  flash  back  the  light  of  heavea 
as  lustrously  as  it  receives  it*  Come 
DOW,  we  mive  got  something  in  tht 
city,  after  all.  Show  us  such  a  sunset 
in  the  country.  You  may  boast  your 
ereeo  fields  and  gleaming  riversi,  but 
have  you  got  such  gay  red-<brick  mouQ^ 
tains  stuck  over  with  blazing  reflec* 
tors  ?    Wo  fancy  uott 


FOREST  T&EES. 


A  suMMXB  hour  of  leisure,  a  bright 
warm  hour ;  no  clouds  in  the  sky  or 
on  the  mind— just  such  an  hour  as  we 
can  enjoy  with  a  congenial  friend,  to 
whom  we  can  pour  out  our  thoughts 
in  full  tide,  or  drop  them  in  desultory 
word^  or  with  whom  we  can  muse  in 
that  silence  which  is  still  companion- 
ship between  minds  that  sympathise 
witn  each  other.  And  where  snail  we 
spend  this  hour?  It  is  too  hot  for  the 
sunny  garden,  or  the  open  plain,  or 
the  toilsome  hUl,  or  even  for  the  yellow 
sea- beach.    Let  us  to  the  forest— the 

Seen,  cool,  shady  forest,  that  offers 
e  most  diarming  retreat  to  those  who 
love  (as  who  does  not  ?)  the  **  delicious 
do-nothing  *'  *  of  the  Italians.  Here, 
while  the  sun  warms  the  air  around 
us,  we  can  rest  secure  from  his  full 
power,  but  rejoicing  in  his  benign  in- 
fluence^  under  a  wide-spread  canopy 
of  boughs.  We  can  sit  against  tne 
trunk  of  some  noble  old  tree,  or  recline 
upon  its  upheaved  roots,  lie  prone 
upon  the  soil  moss  at  its  foot,  and 
search  into  the  stores  of  fancy  and  me- 
mory in  a  mood  of  placid  dreaminess. 

Let  us  choose  our  lair  beneath  theso 
Venerable  oaks,  where  we  have  shade 
enough  above  and  around  us,  but 
where  the  broad  and  pleasant  opening 
before  us  gives  a  far  extended  view 
of  the  landscape,  with  its  fields,  and 
groves,  and  streams,  and  cots,  and  dis- 
tant hill%  basking  in  the  noontide  re- 


fulgence. How  beautiful  by  day  is  the 
''merry  ereen  wood"l  merry  witk 
the  small  birds  singing,  and  tne  wild 
pigeons  cooing,  and  £e  insects  hanii» 
mmg,  and  the  squirrels  gambolling 
among  the  branches,  and  the  leaves 

f^ntly  rustling  in  a  low-toned  chorus  1 
low  boautifufis  the  thick,  deep  velvet 
grass,  enamelled  with  starry  flowers  i 
and  the  masses  of  shadow,  and  fireaka 
of  playful  light ;  and  here  and  there 
long  sunny  avenues  leading  to  aeme 
enchanting  vista  1  And  there  ia  so 
much  vanety  among  the  tcees:  thdr 
trunks,  some  gnarled  and  brown,  some 
smooth  and  silvery ;  the  stifi'and  sturdy 
boughs,  the  graceful,  flexible  branche^i 
and  the  foliage  of  all  tints  of  ver^ 
dure,  from  the  blue  and  the  yellow 
green  to  the  emerald,  and  of  all  styles— 
Uie  heavy,  the  feathery,  the  arrowy. 
Let  us  gather  a  few  leaves  from  each 
difierent  species  of  tree,  and  bring 
them  to  our  seat,  and  lay  them  down 
beside  us;  not  one  of  uiem  but  has 
some  old  association  connected  witli 
history  or  poetic  fable. 

The  Oak  (guercus  robur),  magnifi- 
centj  strong,  and  long-lived,  is  ooo. 
fessedly  the  monarch  of  the  forest* 
The  ancients  believed  that  it  was  the 
first  created  of  trees,  and  dedicated  it 
to  Jupiter,  whose  most  celebrated  ora- 
cle^-, that  of  Dodona  .«  was  among  e 
group  of  venerable  oaks»  said  to  be 
endowed  with  the  faculty  of 


'*  //  dUkhmfar  ni'onft." 
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(dooblleM  the  orMdes  were  nltered  hy 
a  hamiui  speaker  concealed  in  the  hol- 
low of  the  trunk).  The  mast  of  the 
•hip  Argo  was  made  of  one  of  these 
vocal  oaks,  and  was  fabled  to  have  pn>- 
BOtHiced  oracles  to  the  Argonauts. 

The  oak  wreathed  the  brows  of  the 
Flaminini»9  or  wives  of  the  priests  of 
Jupiter  (as  it  crowned  the  dmidesses), 
of  the  Fates  and  Hecate  (as  emblem 
of  stoength),  and  of  the  venerable 
Groddess  Khea,  in  memory  of  acorns 
having  been  the  first  food  of  man ;  not 
our  harsh,  common  acorns,  but  those 
of  the  oaky  called  sesculus  by  Virgil, 
who  names  it  with  the  chestnut,  and 
with  the  tree  of  the  Greek  oracle— 

"Utalte 
OtiNiifi,  BMBonuwiM  Jovl  qim  auximft  ftoodet 
JEtraloA,  Mqne  haUte  OnUb  oraeal*  quereiu.** 

Q«orgiea\L 

The  acorns  of  the  sbscuIus  were  sweet, 
like  the  lars e  ^[>anish  kind  called  heU 
loia$,  whicn,  however,  require  to  be 
kept  a  few  days  before  eating. 

iTear  Priene,  a  city  of  Ionia,  was  a 
large  oak,  which  marked  the  scene  of 
«  aangmnary  battle  between  the  Frie- 
nians  and  the  Sanians.  It  became  cus- 
tomary  with  the  women  of  Friene,  on 
solemn  occasions,  to  swear  **hy  the 
dgrlme9s  of  the  oak^**  within  whose  sha- 
dow their  fathers,  brothers,  husbands, 
and  sons  had  fallen — an  expressive  and 
pathetic  adjuration. 

Jnpiter  and  Mercury,  travelling  in 
£sguise  through  Phrygia,  and  being 
refused  shelter  by  all,  save  Fhilemon 
and  Baucis,  an  aged  and  poor  couple, 
on  ducoverinff  themselves  to  their 
hosts,  promised  to  grant  them  what- 
ever favour  they  desired.  The  wish 
repressed  by  the  loving  couple  was, 
that  neither  might  have  the  pain  of 
surviving  the  otner,  but  both  die  at 
the  same  moment.  Jupiter,  to  reward 
their  piety,  changed  their  hut  into  a 
temple,  Baucis  into  a  lime-tree,  and  her 
husband  Philemon  into  an  oak,  which 
thenceforward  became  the  emblem  of 


I  the  plain  of  Mamre  stood  a  krge 
oak,  popularly  called  "Abraham's  oak," 
And  pointed  out  by  tradition  as  the 


tree  under  whose  shade  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  sit.  It  was  still  extant  in  the 
time  of  Constiintine  the  Great ;  and 
Christians,  Jews,  and  Mahometans 
held  an  annual  meeting  under  \is 
boughs,  and  performed  the  rites  of  their 
respective  religions  in  the  open  air,  in 
peace,  though  not  in  union.  But  the 
Emperor,  offended  at  a  toleration 
which  he  considered  unedifying,  cut 
down  the  tree,  built  a  church  on  the 
site,  destroyed  the  antiquities  of  the 
place,  and  put  an  end  to  the  yearly 
assembly. 

The  oak  was  worshipped  by  the  an- 
cient Germans  as  their  god,  under  the 
name  of  Teut.  The  pagan  Prussians 
maintained  a  perpetual  fire  (like  that 
of  the  Vestals)  of  oak-wood,  in  honour 
of  their  divinity,  Percunus.  The  Hes* 
sians  dedicated  Uie  oak  to  Thor.  There 
was  a  vexy  large  one  at  Guismar,  ve- 
nerated as  Thor*s  image.  St.  Boni- 
face,** who,  in  the  eighth  century,  went 
to  convert  the  Hessians,  determined  on 
felling  their  idol.  They  made  no  re- 
sistance, firmly  believing  that  the  sa. 
cred  tree  would  defy  the  axe;  but 
when  they  saw  «'  Thor's  image  "  pros- 
trate before  the  missionary,  they  were 
convinced  of  their  errors,  and  embraced 
Christianity. 

It  were  trite  to  speak  of  the  con- 
nexion of  the  oak  with  Druids.  Long 
after  the  extinction  of  the  latter,  a  tra- 
ditional veneration  for  the  mistletoe,  as 
the  ofispring  of  the  oak,  was  continued. 
In  England,  boys,  on  New  Year's  morn- 
ing, ran  through  the  streets^  striking 
the  doors  and  windows  with  mistletoe 
boughs,  and  crying  "  Yule,  waes-hail," 
like  the  Danes  of  old.  Even  to  this 
day  the  Christmas  bush  is  reckoned 
incomplete  in  England  without  the 
white-oerried  mistletoe.  In  the  French 
provinces  of  Ficardy  and  Burgundy, 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  children  in  towns  were 
accustomed  to  run  about  the  streets 
with  mistletoe  boughs,  erring  ^'Aquihu 
neuf*  (a  corruption  of  la  gui  ws  Van 
nsuf — i.e.,  the  mistletoe  of  the  new 
year),  as  a  wood  productive  of  good 
zortune.  t  The  name  of  Aquilaneuf  was 


'  *  He  was  an  Engliahmsn,  originally  namsd  Wilfred.    After  bis  sucoessfttl  mission  to  the 
Hfffi^w,  he  was  made  Ardibishop  of  Hents,  which  See  be  resigned,  after  sixteen  jrears,  to 
heeome  Bisbop  of  tftrecht    He  went  to  pre»eh  to  the  heathen  ^tsons,  by  whom  be  was  pat 
to  death,  a.d.  754. 
f  Ovid  recommends  the  speaking  of  auspidons  words  at  the  new  year  :^ 


Nuno  dieoida  Iwao  loat  boa*  TertedJa^**— FAtTX,  L 
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given  to  a  kind  of  fesUl  qnest  made 
by  young  people  of  both  sexes  on  New 
Year's  Day»  to  buy  wax  candles  fbr  the 
churches.  But  the  festival  degwierated 
into  riot  and  licentiousness,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was 
abolished  by  an  ordinance  of  a  synod. 
The  mistletoe  was  deemed  by  the 
Celts  to  be  an  antidote  for  poison,  and 
also  a  plant  of  ^ood  omen  ;  but  il 
was  the  reverse  in  the  Bcandioavian 
mythology,  having  caused  great  grief 
to  the  gods  of  the  nothem  oreed. 
Balder,  a  beautiful  and  amiable  youth 
(answering  to  the  classic  Apollo),  the 
second  son  of  Odin,  or  Woden,  and  Frig- 
ga  (answering  to  Venus),  had  a  presen- 
timent of  approaching  death.  His  pa- 
tents, full  of  anxiety  for  him,  went 
through  all  the  realms  of  nature,  exact- 
ing an  oath  from  every  ereated  thing, 
of  every  description,  never  to  injure 
Balder.  Lok,  the  evil  genius,  however, 
disguising  himself  as  an  old  woman, 
learned  from  Frigga  that  no  oath  had 
been  exacted  from  the  mistletoe,  be- 
cause it  seemed  so  weak  and  helpless. 
At  a  feast  of  the  gods.  Balder  good- 
humouredly  stood  as  a  mark  for  them 
to  throw  darts  and  quoits  at,  persuaded 
that  nothing  could  harm  him  on  ac- 
count of  the  universal  oath.  Lok  pre- 
pared a  strong  branch  of  mistletoe, 
which  he  sharpened  into  a  keen  dart, 
and  gave  it  to  a  brother  of  Balder, 
named  Hoder,  who  was  blind.  Hoder 
tnrew  his  missile,  and  it  transfixed  and 
slew  Balder,  to  the  great  grief  of  his 
parents,  and  all  their  fellow-deities. 
I'rigga  hastened  to  the  lower  sphere,  to 
represent  to  Ilda,**  goddess  of  death, 
how  universally  beloved  and  mourned 
was  Balder,  and  to  implore  his  restora- 
tion. Uela  consented  to  give  him  back, 
if  all  creation,  animate  and  inanimate, 
would  weep  for  him.  The  afflicted  pa- 
rents went  throughout  all  the  world  aa 
before,  conjuring  all  things  to  weep  for 
their  beloved  Buder,  thM  the  tears  of 
the  world  mi^ht  vaniom  him.  Their 
moving  supplications  were  everywhere 
BuccessAil,  till  they  came  to  a  cave» 
wherein  they  found  a  wrtnked  hag,  who 
inflexibly  mused  to  shed  one  tear  of 
pity.  It  was  Lok,  in  that  form,  who 
thus  prevented  the  restoration  of  '^2^- 


der,  asmalicbittly  «8  he  ]«d  aaneedhia 
death*  This  story,  whioh  onties  con- 
flder  more  pathetic  than  any  in  the 
classic  mvtbology,  is  thought  to  be 
allegorical,  typinrin^  the  sucoessfol  op* 
position  of  the  i>ruids  to  the  religion 
of  Odin. 

It  is  singular  that  the  misUetoe  has 
now  deserted  the  oak ;  it  is  found  on 
the  apple,  the  hawthorn,  and  some 
other  trees  ;  but  so  rarely  on  the  oaki^ 
that  an  instance^  when  disoovared,  it 
considered  as  a  very  curious  droum*- 
stance. 

When  William  Rufus  waa  buOdiog 
Westminster  Hall,  he  was  permitted 
by  the  then  King  of  Munatel*,  grand* 
son  of  Br^  Boru,  to  cot  timmr  for 
the  work  m  Iraland;  and  the  onoe  ia* 
mous  forest  oak  of  Shillelagh»  in  the 
county  Wexford,  furnished  the  wood  for 
the  rooing.f 

The  oak,  with  ila  living  eanoyjji  of 
leafy  boug^  has  served  in  olden  tunas 
as  a  tempte,  a  place  of  convocation,  and 
a  hall  of  justice.  St.  Louis  (Louis  IX 
of  France)  was  accustomed,  aiier  hear- 
ing mass,  in  the  summer  to  Lie  down 
en  the  grass  under  a  large  oak  in  the 
forest  of  Vineennes,  ana  to  siva  per. 
mission  for  all  persons  who  had  busi- 
ness to  oome  ana  speak  to  him,  and  ha 
heard  and  judged  their  oauses  on  the 
spot. 

The  oldest  oak  in  En^lfHul  is  (w« 
hope  it  still  if)  in  Ckpstone  Park 
(Duke  of  Portland's),  which  ia  the 
oldest  park  in  £ngknd,  having  been  a 
park  before  the  (Jonquest.  jHiis  tree 
IS  called  the  '« Parliament  Oak."  Tra- 
dition says  that  Edward  I.  once  assem. 
bled  a  Parliament  beneath  its  branches^ 

AuAUftinet  the  Missionary  of  SnA* 
knd,  held  a  oonfereaoe  under  an  aus 
in  Worcestershire,  with  the  Welsh 
Bishops,  vainly  endeavouring  to  e&ct 
a  contormtty  of  rites  and  discipline 

There  are  many  historical  oaks  still 
standing  in  £n&^and ;  but  manv,  very 
many,  hiave  of  late  years  ceased  to  ex. 
ist.  Amongst  these  is  the  tree  ealled 
St.  Edmund's  Oak,  in  Hoxne  Wood, 
near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  whioh  foU 
in  1848.  Edmund,  Kins  of  East  An- 
glia  (afterwards  canonised  as  a  martvr), 
being  defeated  in  battle,  and  taken 


*  Hela  is  poetically  characterised  by  the  Northern  Scalds :  ber  place  is  Angwth ;  her  ti^l^ 
Famine ;  ber  bed.  LeannAts ;  her  tbreflJbiold,  Pr§cipiee ;  her  w*ltezs,  SxpectaHo%  and  pAi$. 

t  The  timber  in  the  roof  ha^  been  suppoa^  to  be  chestnu^  bat  on  closer  bM]^tIon  1^^ 
been  foond  to  be  oak. 
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priamer  by  tbe  pagan  Dunes,  they  de- 
tcrmioed  to  day  him  on  his  refusing  to 
renoahce  Christianity;  and  hinmng 
him  to  an  oak  in  HoxneWood,  th^ 
^ot  him  to  death  with  their  arrows. 
His  remahis  were  interred  at  Bury  8fc 
Edmunds.  When  the  oak  pointed  ont 
by  nnYaTTin»  tradition  is  St.  Ed- 
mund's M,  the  trunk,  up  to  its  part* 
teg  into  branches,  Was  twelve  feet  high, 
and  fire  Aset  in  diameter.  Wheri  it 
#as  ent  up,  an  iron  arrow-head  wf|« 
ibtmd  embedded  in  the  wood,  by  Mr. 
Smithies,  agent  to  Sir  Edward  Rerri- 
•on,  the  proprietor.  It  was  buried  a 
Ibot  deep  in  the  bark,  and  about  fivq 
feet  np  from  the  groond.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  head  of 
one  of  the  arrows  shot  at  the  martyred 
Mng,  whioh  stuck  in  the  tree,  and  was 
eovered  by  the  Subsequent  growth  of 
the  wood. 

KVer  siaee  the  British  Dmids  vene- 
tated  the  oak  in  their  primitive  forests, 
it  hitt  been  the  national  li^  of  Bng. 
knd,  whose  soil  it  seems  to  love,  for 
^ere  H  attains  a  greater  degree  of  per. 
fectfon  than  elsewhere.  Its  attributes 
ef  strength  and  endurance,  its  fitness 
for  affording  shelter  and  for  defence, 
its  many  valuable  qualities,  its  heart, 
sonndtaess,  combined  with  its  external 
toughness,  are  characteristic  of  the 
neople  among  whom  it  delights  to 
touHsh.  In  English  history,  the  Roval 
Oak  (which  hid  Oharies  II.  from  his 
0ttrti»ers),  commemorated  on  the  29th 
6f  May,  is  associated  with  the  restora- 
Iten  or  the  monarchy  after  the  frenzy 
of  RepobHeanism  had  subsided.  But 
it  is  wtJ^eminently  the  tutelary  tree  in 
supplying  those  «•  wooden  walls  "  which 
hat*  so  long  kept  the  foot  of  the  in. 
♦ader  from  Its  native  shores-- 

«» ^Mrti  of  e«k  an  oar  ihlps, 
Hearts  of  otJiiure  our  men." 

To  the  English  classicist  the  oak  is 
the  tree  £not  of  Jupiter,  but)  of  Nep- 
tune.^ Koble,  valuable,  and  admired 
is^  it  is  on  land,  its  peculiar  scene  of 
tnumph  and  glory  (s  on  the  waves. 
Let  us  han^,  then,  upon  its  branches,  as 
an  oflering  ex  veto,  a  lay  of  the  sea  :— 

OOXNQ  OUT  OP  PORT. 

The  vessfil  moves  aloag  the  tidp, 

Aloft  her  pennant  streaming ; 
And  an  her  canvas  floating  wide. 

White  iu  the  san-ray  gleaming. 


Prom  bow  to  stem  the  bnsy  crew 

In  various  toils  ara  vieing ; 
1V>  welUknowa  sign,  or  loud  halloo, 

Obedient  proaipt  replying. 

Now  seems  the  harbour  to  retire 
(The  ship  to  eea  advancing), 

At  distance  seen  tower,  dome,  and  spfre 
Still  faint  and  fkinter  glancing. 

And  BOW  recede  the  mtal  bands, 
With  hill,  and  wood,  aad  dingle  ( 

And  wider  still  the  sea  expands, 
And  bacstiog  billows  minglq. 

Kow  wider  spread  the  sails  to  waft 
Us  from  the  port  weVe  leaving ; 

And  now  the  8hip»8  boat,  following  aft 
Stout  hands  aboard  are  heaving. 

Ke  leaves  the  helm,  the  pflot  blnfl; 

Ko  mora  his  needful  sUtion ; 
And  speaks  in  sailor  aooeats  nnigh 

Hla  pcstuig  salutation. 

And  those  who  from  the  shove  had  cotna 
Thus  far  for  last  leave-ti^ing, 

Now  quit  their  lov'd  ones — there  are  some 
^Mung  those  wi^i  hearU  ba)f  breaking. 

And  in  the  pilot's  skitT  below 
(0*er  the  ship^s  side  descending) 

They  take  their  place,  for  they  must  go 
Back  to  the  harbour  wending. 

That  dark-eyed  stripfing,  who  Is  he^ 
From  two  lone  fismales  parting  ? 

He  goes,  and  dares  not  turn  to  see 
Their  tears  so  vainly  atartkig. 

He's  gone^but  leaning  o*er  the  stem 

That  lonely  pair  are  straining 
Their  eyes  the  small  boat  to  discern 

That  fast  from  sight  i»  waning. 

And  who  are  they  the  boat  that  ^atch  ?— 

A  sister  and  a  mother; 
And  he  whose  last  glimpse  thus  they  catch? 

Sole  son,  and  only  brother. 

His  ftite  with  thdis  until  this  day 

Had  been  united  ever; 
ifowfirtt  he  wends  a  dHfertnt  way. 

Now  first  their  fortunes  sever. 

Then  fare  thee  well,  thon  SokUer's  Son ! 

The  ^e  of  Heaven  be  o'er  thee ; 
That  noble  path  tlion'rt  entering  on 

Thy  father  trod  before  thee. 

Young  Soldier !  take  our  heart's  fond  sighs ; 

Though  Fate  of  home  bereft  thee. 
Forget  not  *«,  the  only  ties 

Thy  sire  hi  dying  left  thee  I 

Let  us  contrast  with  the  broad,  bluff 
leaves  of  the  oak  the  light  and  arrowy 
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fbUage  of  tlxo  Ash  (fraxinus  excelsior), 
images  of  manly  strength  and  female 
gracefulness.  This  tree  holds  a  pro- 
minent place  in  the  Scandinavian  my- 
ihology^  as  an  allegorical  representation 
of  the  umverse. 

The  northern  Scalds  feigned  that 
there  was  a  mystic  ash  called  Yg- 
drasdU  whose  branches  spread  oyer 
all  the  earth.  Its  leaves  were  the 
doQds;  the  branches,  the  atmosphere; 
the  ash-keys  or  seeds,  the  constella. 
tioms.  It  nad  three  vast  roots,  one 
reachini^  to  heaven,  one  to  the  abode 
of  the  giants,  and  one  to  hell,  or  Nilg- 
heim.  And  beside  the  latter  root  was 
fivercelmer,  or  the  abyss,  wherein 
were  iNidhogger,  the  sndce-king,  and 
numberless  serpents  that  gnawed  con- 
tinually at  the  roots  of  the  ash ;  these 
typif)r  the  evil  principle,  and  the  cor. 
ruptions  and  vices  that  injure  the 
world.  By  the  side  of  the  root  that 
reached  to  the  abode  of  the  frost  oants 
was  the  well  of  Mimer  (i,  e.,  wisdom), 
in  which  knowledge  and  understanding 
lay  hid;  and  Mimer  drank  every 
morning  of  the  dew  which  fell  from 
the  leaves  of  Ygdrassil,  t.  6.,  the  dew 
that  flows  over  the  sky  before  the  sun 
rises.  Whenever  the  AH- Father, 
Odin,  came  to  that  well  he  was  not 
permitted  to  drink  till  he  gave  his  eve 
in  pledge  (typifying  the  descent  of  the 
sun,  Odin's  eye,  into  the  sea).  By 
the  side  of  the  root,  which  reached  to 
heaven,  was  the  Urdar  Fount  (the 
fountain  of  the  Past),  where  stood 
three  virgins,  named  Urd,  the  Past ; 
Werandi,  the  Present;  and  Skulde, 
the  Future,  who  were  perpetually 
(drawing  the  water  of  Ufe  to  refresh 
the  mystic  ash,  and  to  keep  it  in  eter. 
1^1  verdure.  Two  swans  (the  sun 
and  the  moon)  were  fed  on  the  Urdar 
Fount.  In  the  branches  of  the  Ygdras- 
sil  dwelt  an  eagle  (the  tur)  that  knew 
many  things;  aud  between  his  fiyo^ 
sat  a  sparrow-hawk  (pure  ether)  caJlod 
Vedertofner  (storm  damper).  A  squir- 
rel (hail,  rain,  and  snow)  ran  up  and 
down  the  tree  to  bring  intelligence  be- 
tween the  eagle  and  the  snake- king, 
I^idhoffger  (expressing  the  power  of 
the  ev3  one  in  the  air,  to  raise  storms, 
&C.),  and  four  stags  (the  four  winds) 
careered  among  uie  branches.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  there  is  much 
of  poetic  imagination  in  this  Scandi- 
navian alli^ory. 


The  heathen  Saxons  believed  that 
tDC  human  race  sprang  from  a  log  of 
ash,  which  the  gods  endowed  with  vi. 
tality.  Similar  was  the  idea  of  the 
Greek  Hesiod,  the  poet  of  a  people  so 
imlike  the  old  Saxons ;  he  sang  that 
in  the  Brazen  age  men  were  made 
from  the  ash  (a  wood  well  adapted  for 
weapons  of  war).* 

A  relic  of  the  ancient  venerafion  for 
the  ash  still  exists  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  England; 
tiie  peasants,  when  tiieir  children  are 
sickly,  split  young  ash  trees,  and  pass 
the  patients  through  the  defU  to  en^ 
sure  convalescence,  as  though  they  be- 
lieved the  ash  to  be  endued  with  a  vital 
prindple. 

The  House  of  Anhalt,  whose  princi- 
pality lies  in  Upper  Saxony,  has  been 
productive  of  great  men  —  warriors^ 
statesmen,  Ztftfmfi,  ^kc  Greorge,  Prince 
of  Anhalt,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
thought  it  not  derogatory  to  his  rank 
to  become  a  Protestant  minister,  in 
order  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  La- 
ther. Wolfgang  of  Anhalt  was  ex- 
pelled from  his  territories  for  his  zeal 
m  the  cause  of  the  Reformation. 
Another  prince  of  this  House  founded 
an  academy  of  belies -lettres*  Leo- 
pold of  Anhalt,  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, distinguished  himself  in  the  field 
of  battle  in  Italy  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  had  the  merit  of  creating 
the  Prussian  infantry.  It  were  long 
to  enumerate  the  glories  of  the  House 
of  Anhalt,  which  deduces  its  or^ia 
frx)m  Gomer,  son  of  Japhet,  whose 
descendants,  migrating  from  Ascania 
in  Bythinia,  settled  in  Germany; 
hence  the  princes  style  themselves  also 
Counts  of  Ascania.  Their  principal 
stronghold,  the  Castle  of  Anhalt  in  the 
Hartz,  was  built  in  the  tenth  oentuiy. 
All  that  now  remains  of  it  is  some 
of  the  vaults.  In  the  midst  of  these 
relics  of  Time  rises  a  magnificent  ash- 
tree,  from  whose  top  streams  a  white- 
and-red  banner ;  and  against  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  is  affixed  a  tablet,  with  the 
following  fine  inscription :  —  ^*  Amid 
ruins  and  shady  foliage,  in  memory  of 
a  noble  ancestry  and  their  achieve- 
ments, prowess,  and  piety,  with  mourn- 
ing at  the  evanescence  of  all  earthly 
things,  and  with  joyfulness  at  the  im- 
perishable existence  of  Justice,  Virtue, 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Love,  posterity  lifts 
up  its  eyes  to  a  higher  sphere. "^ 


*  M  Woxk^woA  Days,**  linv  U^.. 
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The  poets  fabled  that  Cupid  at  first 
made  his  arrows  of  the  aah,  but  afler- 
wards  chose  the  funereal  cy[)ress. 
Ofhe  wood  of  the  ash,  combining 
lightn^  with  strength,  has  always 
been  highly  esteemed  for  making  war- 
like weapons,  such  as  the  spear,  the 
lanoe,  and  the  bow.  The  spear  with 
which  Chiron  armed  his  pupil,  Achilles, 
was  of  aslu  In  its  character  of  a  mar- 
tial tree  we  will  accompany  it  with  a 
real  soldier -song,  sung  by  German 
troops  in  the  former  wars,  commemo- 
rating  the  military  renown  of  Stras. 
bur]^.  But  in  translating  from  the 
original  we  have  thought  that  by  the 
alteration  of  the  name  of  Strasburg 
the  baUad  became  peculiarly  applicable 
to  the  all-engrosamg  siege  oi  the  pre- 
sent day, 

SXBASTOPOL. 

*»AiriLATBD  FBOM  TDB  OBRMAS. 

0*  O  Strubnrg !  an  StfMbnrg  I 
Do  wtmderichone  ctadt.  ilb.w.'*) 

S«ha8topol!  Sevastopol! 

City  of  woudroua  pride ! 
Before  thy  walls,  thou  scene  of  dole^ 

Hath  many  a  soldier  died. 

The  noblest  Britahi  e*er  hath  sent 

Across  the  ooean-foam — 
Ah  me !  what  young  and  loved  ones  went 

Forth  from  theur  firther's  home. 

TbeyVe  gMie--4br  so  'twas  need— "yet  mora  I 

Mara  for  SebartopoU" 
That  cry  sounds  through  the  cannon's  roar, 

The  drams'  inceaaant  rolL 

The  mother  pleads  and  weeps  full  sore, 

Pleads  for  her  stripling  son : 
*'  Kind  Captain !  for  Heaven's  lovo,  restore 

Hy  boy,  my  only  one.** 

'*  Alas !  nor  gold  nor  gems  coald  buy 

Thy  son  from  out  our  hand ; 
For  he  must  march  and,  haply,  die 

In  fiir  Crimean  land. 

**  Thy  prayers  avail  not,  nor  the  woe 

That  fills  his  true  love's  aoul; 
For  he  must  go  to  fiuse  the  foe 

Before  SebostopoL" 

She  weepsy  she  cries,  "Hy  child  fiueweU I 

A  long  farewell  to  thee : 
From  that  dread  scene,  where  thousands  fel^ 

Thottlt  ne*er  return  to  me.** 

As  the  oak  has  been  termed  the 
Forest- Jupiter,  so  h«as  the  Mountain 
Ash  (sorbus  aueuparia)  been  styled 
the  Venus  of  the  Woods.    With  iia 


graceful  stem,  flexile  branches,  light 
foliage,  and  bright  red  berries,  it  looks 
like  some  foreign  beauty  in  an  assem* 
biy  of  our  native  sylvans.  From  its 
preference  of  elevated  sites,  and  from 
the  resembhince  its  leaves  bear  to  those 
of  the  ash,  it  has  been  erroneously 
called  ^'mountain  ash,"  having  no 
afSnity  with  the  genus  Jraxintu. 

The  mountain  ash  was  revered  by 
the  Druids,  and  was  held  by  Celtic  races 
as  powerful  against  malevolent  spells  of 
sorcery.  In  some  places  it  is  called 
quicken  (a  corruption  of  witchen  tree^, 
and  in  Scotland,  rowan,  which  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  rune,  the  alphabet 
of  the  Scandinavians  applied  by  their 
priests,  with  some  modifications,  to 
magical  purposes.  The  peasantry  in 
Scotland,  the  north  of  England,  and 
parts  of  Wales,  used  (and,  perhaps, 
in  remote  parts  still  do)  to  carry 
a  bit  of  this  tree  sewed  up  in  their 
clothes  to  avert  baneful  spells ;  and  to 
hang  a  branch  in  the  dairy  to  foil  the 
butter  witch,  A  bough  of  mountain 
ash  that  had  been  carried  round  the 
Beltane  fire  was  fixed  over  houses,  and 
left  until  the  following  summer,  to  neu- 
tralise the  effects  of  **  the  evil  eye.*' 

A  curious  story  of  the  anti-necro- 
mantic qualities  of  this  tree  was  re* 
lated  by  old  Irish  Shannachies,  and 
recorded  inKeating's  "Ireland."  The 
Tuatha  de  Dannans,  having  emi. 
grated  from  Ireland,  dwelt  in  Attica, 
which  was  invaded  by  a  fleet  and  army 
from  Syria.  The  Tuatha  de  DannanQ, 
who  were  always  adepts  in  magic, 
gave  a  powerful  aid  to  the  Athenians, 
by  causing  demons  to  enter  into  the 
bodies  of  their  soldiers  slain  in  battle, 
and  bringing  the  re-animated  dead 
into  the  neld  again  next  day.  The 
Syrians,  greatly  perplexed  at  finding 
themselves  repeatedly  opposed  by  theit 
slain  antagonists,  consulted  one  of  their 
most  learned  priests,  who  recommended 
them  to  set  a  guard  over  the  next 
battle-field,  and  to  drive  a  stake  of 
mountain  ash  through  the  body  of 
each  man  they  slew.  They  followed 
the  advice,  and  each  corpse,  thus  treat- 
ed,  at  once  decomposed  and  became 
incapable  of  resuscitation.  The  Syrians 
then  gained  the  advantage;  and  the 
Tuatha  de  Dannans  fled  to  Lochlin. 
This  wild  legend  reminds  us  of  the  well- 
known  story  of  the  Hungarian  vam- 
pires, whoso  malpractices  were  check* 
ed  by  driving  a  stake  through  the 
corpses  irhich,  on  being  exhum^,  had 
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betrayed  tokeaa  of  vampirism.  From 
Buperstitiona  such  aa  these  must  have 
onginated  the  barbarous^  and  now  ob- 
floIete»  custom  of  putting  a  stake 
through  the  coxpse  of  a  suicide*  aa 
one  Whom  it  might  be  feared  would 
not  rest  within  an  unhallowed  grave. 

Here  are  the  handsome  leaves  of 
that  fine  trees  the  Plans  (^platanus 
Oti&ntalis).  The  true  Oriental  plane 
18^  we  believe*  becoming  scarce  in 
Great  Britain,  being  in  preat  measure 
aupplantcHl  by  the  American  pUne* 

JLne  true  plane  grows  to  an  enor- 
mous  size  in  southern  countries.  PUny 
mentions  one*  in  Lycia»  so  large  that 
the  hollow  in  its  trunk  formed  a  kind 
of  ciive*  eighty  feet  in  circumferenee* 
in  which  Lucinius  Mutianus*  governor 
of  the  province*  entertained  eishteen 
ffuests*  who  sat  commodiously  on 
benches  placed  all  round. 

Ilie  same  author  says*  tnat  the  plane 
was  first  brought  over  the  Ionian  Sea 
into  the  Island  of  Diomede  (now  Fe- 
lagosta)  as  a  monument  of  that  hero  | 
thence  it  passed  into  Sicilv  and  Italy» 
irhere  it  was  so  mudi  valued  for  the 
shade  it  afforded)  that  it  was  even  irri* 
gated  with  wine. 

The  Greeks  planted  it  round  the 
Portico  at  Athens*  and  consecrated  it 
to  Genius  and  intdlectual  pleasures* 
Theocritus*  in  his  2nd  Idyl,  celebrates 
it  as  the  favourite  tree  of  the  beauti- 
ful Helen. 

In  Georgia  and  Persia  the  plane 
was  held  sAcred*  and  totive  offerings 
were  bung  upon  it. 

Elian  relates*  that  Xerxes  happened^ 
when  otk  a  marchi  to  meet  with  a  mag. 
nificent.  phine.  He  looked  upon  it 
with  admiring  eyeBf  ordered  his  men 
to  halt  and  pitch  his  tent  beneath  iti 
shade*  and  passed  whole  days*  and  a 
jrreat  part  of  many  nights*  in  gazing 
fondly  upon  it*  and  indulginc  in  silent 
rey&nes.  He  even  suspended  costly 
ornaments*  as  gifts  of  love*  upon  its 
branches.  It  was  with  the  greatest 
teluctance  that  he  at  lengUi  tore  him- 
self fVom  the  spot  to  proceed  on 
his  way*  and  even  then  he  lef^  behind 
him  one  of  his  attendants  to  watch 
over  the  beloved  tree.  This  strongly 
marked  afiection  could  have  been  nei- 
ther the  admiration  of  a  naturalist 
jior  the  superstition  of  an  idolater, 
but  a  feeling  more  patbetic*  which 
touched  the  heart  of  the  proud  Persian 
king.  There  was  something  in  the 
appt^arance  of  that  pUuie  that  revived 


some  tender  remembrance  of  former 
days*  some  affecting  inddent  of  his 
youth.  How  profound  it  must  have 
been*  when  the  association  could  so 
forcibly  agitate  n  despot  ao  selfish  and 
so  ambitious  as  Xerxes  1 

As  a  tribute  to  those  eufiht^  but 
gentle  genii,  the  powers  of  remmisceno^ 
who  seldom  visit  ns  without  bringing 
some  tearful  regrets  in  their  train*  we 
will  dedicate  to  the  plane  tree  a  strain 
of 

nnaosMciv 


Scenes  were  ht\^t  ah>tmd  nie 

In  my  summer^  prime ; 
Hope's  glad  wreaths  had  eix>wtiM  bis 

In  that  sonny  tSmsi 
Skiea  were  blae  above  me, 

Earth  with  flowers  was  gay ; 
There  were  hearts  to  love  me, 

Lips  kind  wofds  to  sigr. 

Oh !  my  happy  leisnra, 

In  those  days  of  old, 
When  Time's  glass  could  measurs 

Hoars  with  sands  of  gold. 
Hoiirs — I  spent  them  straying 

E'eo  as  zephyrs  free, 
With  the  cowslips  playhig 

On  the  verdant  lea ; 

Loitering  on  the  mouataiDS, 

Mid  the  purple  heath ; 
Seeking  hidden  foontains 

Mossy  stones  beneath ; 
Gazing  on  a  rain 

Grand,  though  rent  and  gray. 
Where  vriki  flowers  were  strewing 

Beauties  o*er  decay ; 

On  a  rongh  root  seated 

Deep  In  for«Bt-noolr» 
Poring,  fancy-cheated, 

O'er  a  Cavoarite  broolr. 
Ust'ningto  the  whisper 

OftbetwUiglitBea, 
When  it  breath'd,  sweet  Hespsr  I 

Welcomiogi  to  theSi 

But  I  priifd  not  duly 

All  that  ten  was  mine: 
Felt  not  warmly,  traly, 

Bliss  as  gift  dfvhie. 
Then  half  pleased,  half  doid>tiiig, 

Look'd  I  on  my  joys, 
Uke  a  child  that's  pouting 

O'er  his  heap  of  toys. 

White  I  own*d  the  splendour 
I  blamed  the  heat  of  noon ; 

I  thought  too  cold  the  tender 
L^ht  of  crescent  moon. 
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FIow«n  e*en  vUle  eBcIiftnting 
With  their  tints  taine  €y^ 

Ah  I  I  chid  them,  wntiiig 
fitMi'  fngmacj. 

Lirits  I  if«tdi*4  upqiriBglAg 

Pkist  each  fl«oy  eloud, 
Aad  ooBfetiM  their  tingliig 

«( giTMt—bttt  oft  too  load," 
TmI  how  much  of  treaittM 

IVoward  hoat  waikm  void — 
Yte  I  bow  rnneh  pm«  plotturt 

LM?ing  on-anjoy'd. 

Thou,  my  sottl  fanMnlftto  1 

t>o«t  thott  aeek  At  bi«l 
Somewhat  to  compenttto 

lV»r (ho  watted  Fait? 
Give  me  back  the  dullest 

Of  sweet  boon  that  wtrt ; 
Now  of  Joy  the  fnllest 

Freight  'twould  seem  to  baar. 


Give  me  ftom  the  frailest; 

OfyoQth^  Aidii«  bowen 
One—bat  one — the  palest 

Of  those  former  flowem  | 
Grateful  on  my  bosom 

I  the  boon  would  lay ; 
Priz*d  lilce  richest  blossom 

Of  the  Rose's  spray. 

Echo !  bring  but  near  me 

By-gone  Mimic's  strain ; 
Faintest  note  wonld  cheer  me^ 

Wafted  here  again. 
Slightest  word  once  spolcen 

By  Love's  gentle  voice 
Qlre,  to  bid  this  bmlcen 

Heart  once  mote  rejoice. 

Had  my  wayward  ^>irit 

Known  its  former  bliaSi 
*Twoald  not  now  inherit 

Grief  so  deep  as  this — 
Grief  for  hopes  neglected, 

Garlands  flung  to  waste^ 
Proffer'd  good  rejected, 

Fruits  I  scarce  would  taste.         , 

Drooping  flowers  recover 

In  soft  aammer  rain — 
IfVtaiter's  tears  wwp  over 

PerishM  bloom  in  vain. 
Yainly  eomee  Bepentanoe^ 

When  Time  biota  the  dates 
O  the  bitter  santenoB 

In  these  words,  ''Too late  l** 

Thia  fine  tree,  tbeGHsmioT  (fafus 
etistaned),  admirable  for  ita  beautiful 
ihrm,  and  estimable  for  ita  esculent 
frnit,  was  brought  by  Tiberius  CsBsar 
from  Sardia,  in  Lybiat  to  Italy;  thence 
it  passed  into  France  and  England. 
Its  appellatioA  caifaiw«  is  &om  Cas- 


tanist  a  city  of  Hieaialyy  round  which 
it  mw  abundantly.  The  name  is 
Btill  preserved  in  various  European 
languages — coitagno  in  Italian,  cka- 
taigne  in  French,  castaniMboni/n  in 
German,  Ae, 

Some  of  the  largest  trees  hi  the 
irorld  are  of  this  species.  There  is 
one  on  Mount  Etna  whose  circumfe- 
renes  at  the  ground  is  eighteen  feet  { 
and  within  the  hollow  trunk  is  a  hut 
fbr  drying  and  storing  the  nuts.  It  is 
ealled  //  Casiagno  <ft  cento  CuvM 
(the  chestnut  of  a  hundred  horse),  on 
account  of  a  tradition  that  a  Queen 
of  Spain,  with  a  hundred  mounted  at- 
tendants, once  found  shelter  beneath 
its  branches  from  a  storm. 

Kear  the  ruins  of  Bradgate  Palace, 
once  the  residence  of  liady  Jane 
Grey's  family,  is  a  group  of  stately 
chestnuts,  growing  there  since  the  time 
of  Edward  I.  Their  branches  must 
have  often  given  their  shade  to  that 
lovely,  wise,  and  pious  young  giri,  the 
martyred  Lady  Jane. 

Whenever  we  see  at  a  little  distance 
a  large  Uorsb  Chkstnut  (<ggculu$ 
hippo-^astanea)  in  full  beauty,  declted 
with  its  erect,  stately,  fair  flower- 
spikes,  it  looks  to  us  as  though  thickly 
studded  with  mrax  candles  fbr  some 
floral  festival.  This  tree  was  not 
known  in  England  till  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  is  a  native  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Asia.  The  Turks  grind  its 
bitter  nuts  into  powder  to  give  to 
horses  whose  wind  is  injured.  Hence 
the  popular  name. 

Here  is  a  branch  of  the  dignified 
Elm  {ubnui  campestris),  with  its  fur* 
rowed  and  pointed  leaves.  Its  green 
flowers  have  a  pleasant  smell,  like  vio- 
lets, in  warm  seasons. 

According  to  the  poets,  when  Or- 
pheus, on  losing  his  beloved  Euridyce^ 
sang  her  loss  to  the  accompaniment  of 
his  lyre,  a  wood  of  elms,  called  into 
being  by  the  sweet  sounds,  sprang  up 
all  round  him. 

It  was  a  funereal  tree  among  the 
ancients,  who  planted  it  round  tombs. 
In  France,  too,  it  was  a  custom,  de- 
rived from  antiquity,  to  plant  it  in 
churchyards. 

Most  of  the  elms  in  Sfc.  James's 
Park,  London,  were  planted  by  Charles 
II.  But  there  is  one  elm  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  passage  leading  to  Spring 
Gardens,  which  is  of  older  date,  having 
been  planted  by  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, brother  of  Charlee  I.    When  that 
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]ll.fate4  woDAnch.'  wa«  pvooeediogp  to 
the  scafiby*!  )m  recognised  -the  tcae, 
and  pointed  it  out  to  Bidiop  Jaiton. 
In  thaft  fffly  na(jr,  awful  moinetity  what 
a  remembrance  of  Toutb,  happiness, 
and  po#i^,  a!I  hnmolcd  to  the  dust, 
must*!kaTe  flashed  upon  hb  mind ;  yet 
conquered  hy  Christian  resignation, 
for  he  spoke  firmljr  and  calmly  of  the 
fanifliar  tree  and  its  touching  associa. 
tions. 

Kear  Gisors,  in  Normandy,  was  an 
old  historic  elm,  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  many  royal  conferences.  Be- 
neath  its  canopy  Henry  II.  of  £ng. 
land  and  PhUip  Augustus  of  France 
conferred  together  concerning  the  de- 
bated restoration)  of  the  dower  of 
Margarets  sister  of  Philip,  betrothed  to 
Prince  Henry  of  England,  then  lately 
deceased  (1 183).  Again,  in  1 187,  the 
tVo  kings,  who  had  been  at  variance,, 
miet  beneath  the  old  elm,  and  were  re. 
<^ociled.  Afterwards  they  c^uarelled 
afiain,  touching  the  personal  interests 
of  the  Count  do  Toulouse,  a  n^lative 
of  Philip,  though  the  two  kings  had 
joined  the  Crus^ies,  and  were  [hedged 
m)t  to  bear  arms  against  each  other. 
TliLoy  met,  however,  onco  more  (in 
SepJt;ember»  1 188),  beneath  the  cele- 
brated elm,  but  no  agreement  was  ef- 
fected.* Some  insult  was  offered  by  the 
]pji|Lts  of  Henry  to  those  attendant  on 
]^biUp;  an4  the  latter,  in  a  rage, 
a^ore  that  the  desecrated  tree  should 
i^evcr  more  witness  the  mcettug  of  mo^ 
narchs,  and  fcUed  it  to  the  ground. 

tJiji  France,  before  the  Kevolution^ 
^  elm  was  an  especial  rural  favourite. 
Qvcrv  hamlet  there  was  some  old  and 
l)elovea  one,  beneath  whose  shade  the 
ygung  danced  and  wooed,  and  the  old 
conversed  together;  and  on  whose 
boiighs  were  bung  the  votive  tributes 
of  the  religious  to  the  patron  saint  of 
the  place.  Gresset*  has  lefl  some 
simple  lines  on  the  subject  of  such  a 
time-honoured  tree,  which  we  essay  to 
translate : — 

TOB  TILLAGE  ELK. 
VBOM  TBB  FSavOH  OPORVIIBT. 

(  "Fc«iU«ce  antique  ct  venenbl^, 
Ttople  del  bcram  4*  ot  lieu.'*} 

Ancient  and  ventiable  tree  I 
Fane  of  the  peacefnl  sbepbenis  here, 

Fair  Khn,  of  Tutuoas  poverty 
The  xapBcuiMot  4t)r  many  a  yearl 


i7f)oa  ilij»  JNitk  tlb^  tofilet**  »C0     • 
Tbeir-  grand^rW  loves  Jeopiaed  taracei 
O  tluw  tbirt.UuQiigl|  two  oeatories  fsel 
Didst  o*er  the  awsins  thy  shelter  caat| 
And  still  dost  canopy  to-dsy 
Their  lightsome  dance,  their  featfol  play, 
Tell,  from  thy  tender  yomh  till  noWi 
In  this  tby  green  old  age,  hast  thov 
ETer  seen  their  siniple  manners  changed? 
Seen  their  true  soul's  firm  Ikikli  estraog*d  ? 
No!  InnoenoenltiiUgfaldlTiM, 

And  nature  then  pore  hovtsaaMng 
Unaltered  atiU  as  brigbay  sbine 

As  when  than  wert  a  sapUog  yooog : 
And  to  preserve  the  memory 
Of  those  long  dead  who  planted  thee. 
Thou  bidst  us  hi  their  children  view 
Their  faithfid  type,  their  record  tme. 

"  Live,  ancient  tree,  and  floariah  long ; 
Flourbh  o'er  time  and  tempests  strong : 
live  while  these  scenes  endure,  till  sptlog 
Shall  yield  its  last  sweet  blossoming. 
To  stately  oak  and  cedar  yield 
Their  claim  rich  palaees  to  build. 
Beneath  a  gilded  roof  to  dwall 
Proud  aelf-atyled  wiadon  loirctb  wicH ; 
But  thy  kind  iMOghs  with  shatter  bleaa     . 
Meek  worth  and  modest  happiness." 

The  bark  of  tbe  Liifs  Tkbe,  or 
LiNOBN  (tiha  Europea),  furnished  the 
Bx>mans  with  tablets  to  write  on.  Tfaitt 
was  tbe  bark  called  libera  ^anoo  ft. 
book,  in  Latin,  is  called  liber^  Siripe 
of  this  bark  alao  bound  the  garlanda  of 
the  ancients.  It  now  iumisbea  oar 
gardens  with  their  bassf  mattio^ 

A  tale  of  dassic  fiibuUste  rehilea 
that  Philyra,  a  nymph  beloved  by 
Saturn,  became  the  mother  of  Ghiron»- 
the  Centaur.  Shocked  at  tbe  unna* 
tural  appearance  of  her  oiSbpring,  she 
impbred  the  pity  of  the  gods,  and 
they  changed  ner  into  a  lune^tnt. 
This  tree  was,  among  the  ancients,  an 
emblem  of  conjugal  fidelity,  because 
Baucis,  the  loving  wife  of  Philemon, 
was  changed  into  one  by  Jupiter  and 
Mercury,  as  we  have  before,  observed. 

A  lime  of  extraordinary  ^ze,  which 
grew  near  the  house  of  the  ancestors 
of  Linnaeus,  gave  the  family  name  of 
Lina6  (in  Swedish  the  linden,  or  lime). 
Latinised  into  Linnmos.  In  Engiaad 
this  tree  was  formerly  call^  liie  2nie- 
tree. 

In  the  market-pUce  of  Fraybm)^  in 
Switzeriand,  stands  a  venerable  lim^. 
a  memorial  of  the  famous  battle  of 


.*  Bern 'St  Amiens,  1709^  beeame  a  meoilier  of  the  Freaoh  Academy ;  died  at  his  oatitra 
tt  fxqHily  ^9^6m(iVwamimii'  it  is  Uugely  ezpQikd  front  Jtoisii* . 
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Mont  (June,  1476),  bei^^^n  Ike 
Swiss  ftxtd  the  inyading  Borgandiaiis 
and  tbe  han^t J  Duke  Charles  the 
Bold,  in  which  the  latter  was  most 
tignallj  defeated.  A  young  soldier  of 
Freybarg  was  anxious  to  be  the  first  to 
announce  the  triumph  of  the  Swiss« 
Heian  all  the  way  (a  distance  of  about 
tea  Boilei)  with  sueh  speed,  that  when 
he  reached  the  maiket-pUoe  he  was 
jnat  aUe  to  ezdaim^^'VicUtf^  1" 
when  he  dropped,  and  expired  of  fa- 
tigiie.  A  flpng  of  lime-tree,  which  he 
carried,  was  tsSien  from  his  dead  hand, 
and  planted  on  the  spot,  where  it  still 
Btands.  The  trunk  is  now  twenty  feet 
in  diameter,  the  branches  are  thick 
and  wide-spreading,  but  much  decayed, 
though  stiU  bearing  leaves.  In  order 
to  preserve  the  tree  as  much  as  possible, 
the  boughs  are  supported  on  stone 
pillars* 

On  the  Mall  at  Utrecht  are  eight 
rows  of  limes^  which  were  spared  by 
the  tioops  iji  Louis  XIV.,  when  they 
took  tiiat  city,  and  destroyed  every- 
thij^  else  save  those  trees. 

The  lime  was  introduced  into  £n^. 
land  in  1591,  by  Spellnian,  the  paper- 
maker,  at  the  m%  paper-mills,  at 
Dartfbrd,  where  his  trees  are  (or  at 
least  were  -waej  recently,  if  not  still) 
extmt  and  flourishing. 

The  fime  ia  a  great  fiivourite  with 
na.  Its  stature  is  so  stately  that  it 
rises  like  a  pyramid  of  foliage ;  its 
green  blosaoms  are  so  cnrnamental,  and 
so  mucdi  loved  by  the  bees,  and  its 
qningtide  verdure  is  so  bright,  yet 
sa  tender,  that  it  always  looked  to  us 
like  the  true  tint  of  Hope's  wavinji^ 
lobe.  Let  us,  then,  appropriate  to  it 
&  kqpefol  strain :— . 

THX  WaBOa  OF  HOFB. 

x.  a.  K. 

Amid  the  desert's  nigged  scene, 

Delusive  Hope !  why  dost  thon  stand, 
Displaying  thus  with  smiliog  mien 

A  mystie  miiror  in  thine  hand  ? 
Alasl  my  alsking  heart  to  mock 

Hm  gleamiDg  crystal  dieats  mine  eyesr 
Outfag  on  barren  sand  and  rock 

Tfae  light,  the  tints  of  paradissu 

Bcflectod  Ul  tha  glaai  I  see 

Bare  rocks  with  moas  and  flowerets  gi^  \ 
Toang  leaves  bedeck  the  blighted  tree, 

And  'mid  the  sandd  a  streunlef  s  play — 
Bat  false  are  flower,  and  stream,  and  leaf; 

I  look  aronikU-the  vision's  o'ev — 
Cease,  cmel  Hope  I  to  sport  with  grief; 

Tby  magio  sballdsMive  no  mon^ 


Isnateh  thy  mkror.4>r«ak  it— slrs# 

The  aeatter'd  leties  tu  and  near^ 
Bat  see  I  fiiU  many  a  vivid  tanc^ 

And  gleam  and  ray  are  tparkSog  ban. 
O'er  all  the  wildemeas  they  beam, 

The  shiver'd  crystal's  atoms  bright, 
And  make  the  illumin'd  landscape  seem 

Befolgent  with  a  wondrous  light. 

Like  earth-bom  stars  here  glittering  keen, 

Like  fragments  of  a  rainbow  there — 
Like  jewels  dropt  by  elfin  queen, 

Like  fountain's  spray,  like  dew-drops  fkir, 
The  shattered  mirror  multiplies 

Its  vafady-broken  fury  spell. 
O  Hope !  m  thee  wliat  magio  lies ! 

Tby  power  is  hidestroctible  1 

The  tall  straight  Poplib  (popuhtt 
oibd),  too  formal  where  there  are 
many  together,  gives,  when  judicious- 
ly  introduced,  as  in  the  clamp  which 
we  can  see  from  this,  a  pleasing  va- 
riety to  a  wood.  Ix)ok  at  the  leaves 
on  this  spray  of  pophir ;  they  are  of  a 
fnU-ooloured  men  above,  and  are 
neariy  white  oeneath.  The  classic 
poets  say  that  the  leaves  weire  origi- 
nally of  an  uniform  hue,  but  changed 
when  Hercules  went  down  to  Tartarus 
to  briuff  up  Cerberus,  at  the  desire  of 
Eurysthenes.  On  his  downward  course 
he  pulled  branches  of  the  poplar  that 
grew  by  the  river  Acheron,  and  made 
a  wreath  to  keep  his  head  cooL  The 
outside  of  the  leaves  were  darkened  by 
the  smoke  of  Tartarus,  and  the  inside 
bleached  by  the  heat  of  the  hero's 
temples.  To  him  the  poplar  was  de- 
dicated, because  having  slain  a  robber 
who  harboured  in  a  cave  on  Mount 
Aventine,  the  victor  crowned  himsetf 
from  the  poplars  which  grew  round 
the  den ;  hence  Virgil  (Geox^ca,  lib. 
ii.),  speaking  of  the  poplar,  says — 

**  Hemilf  •rbM  nmbroMt  oorooii." 

The  poplar  has  been  from  early  times 
esteemed  the  tree  of  the  people,  or  po- 
p(u)lar  tree.  So  it  was  considered 
among  the  Romans,  and  was  planted  as 
the  tree  of  liberty  daring  the  time  of  the 
Republic  as  it  was  in  France  during 
the  first  Revolution,  when  it  was  set 
up  in  the  streets,  and  crowned  with 
the  cap  of  liberty.  The  Frtandt  name 
peupHer  is  cognate  with  peupie,  the 
people ;  as  in  ^tin  popuhu  is  the  j^co- 
ple,  and  a  poplar,  rerhaps  the  origin 
of  this  appreciation  might  have  been 
the  dedication  of  the  tree  to  Hercules, 
who  was  a  great  antagonist  of  tyrantt» 
anda  jtfonaer^f  Atoes;  yet  so  i?aa 
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hinielf»  f&t  a  tiMei 
masid  of  Bnmlfaen0%  as  grmfe  a  des. 
pot,  and  tmfuW  of  oaprioea  aa  kit  maa. 
jesty  the  peot>le  in  his  wildest  and 
finest  mood. 

The  Aspisr  (^nopuhu  tremnta)  k 
said  bf  tradition  to  have  furnished  the 
wood  for  our  Lord's  cross ;  wherefore 
the  leaTes  have  never  since  been  able 
to  irest ;  but  ore  alwavs  (quivering  and 
whisperings  as  though  with  grief  and 
dismay. 

It  has  been  observed  that  Virgil 
showed  his  ■kill  as  a  nataraltst  when 
he  selected  the  Bbbcb  (Jagw  ofknUu 
ea)  to  shelter  his  redinitig  swain  ;*  for 
no  tree  forms  a  more  complete  roof  of 
veHnre.  Its  beauty  and  its  shade 
have  made  it  a  poet's  tree.  Near  Biiu 
field>  in  the  precincts  of  Windsor  FW 
resty  stands  the  now  old  and  shattered 
beech  at  whose  foot  Pope  loved  te 
bask,  and  beneath  which  manj  of  his 
early  poems  were  written.  Lady 
Gower  caused  the  words,  "  Her^  Piope 
mngt*'  to  be  carved  upon  its  toxink. 

At  Stoke  Pg^  is  Gray's  ikvonrite 
beech,  of  which  he  aays  m  one  of  his 
letters  that  he  need  "to  sqoat  at  ita 
foot,  and  ^w  to  the  trunk  for  a 
whole  mermng.**  He  alludes  to  it  in 
hi8<«filegy"^ 

I*  Tliefe  at  iSxt  ftxrt  of  Tooder  uoddlng  twech, 
That  inwihw  Ito  old  IkntMtte  root*  to  higk, 
Bis  lutlM  length  at  aoootidt  would  ht  rtntah. 
And  pore  vifon  U&e  brook  that  bubbles  by.** 

Waller's  beeeh  is  still  shown  at 
Fensharst,  where  he  sang  of  his  Mr 
but  seomfui  Sacharissa. 

On  the  borders  of  Lake  Weten  in 
Sweden,  stands  a  remarkable  beeob, 
called,  «'  The  Twelve  AposUes,"  be- 
cause  it  originally  divided  into  twelve 
stems;  one  ef  which,  however,  was 
felled  by  a  zealous  peasant,  who  said 
that  "the  traitor  Judas  should  have 
no  part  with  his  brethren. "  fie  might 
have  lot  it  stand  in  honour  of  St.  MaU 
thias»  who  filled  up  the  vacant  place 
of  Judas.  This  beech  bears  namea 
inscribed  by  royal  hands.  Here  is  the 
name  of  Hedwiga  Eleonora  of  HoU 
ftein,  Queen  of  Charles  X.  of  Swe- 
den, the  wedded  wife  of  but  dx  short 
yeaob  who  during  the  frequent  wars 
of  h^r  brave  young  husband  came 
sometimes  to  this  quiet  scene  to  re. 
create  her  anxious  tbon^^itsL     HetOi 


too,  li  the  indeed  antogvaph  ef  ber 
ioni  ChaHes  XL|  whose  kingdom 
flourished  during  his  mother'i  tegem* 
ey,  who,  liise  his  fatbeiv  wamad  sao- 
eeaftdly  with  the  DiMfett,  and«  lifea 
him,t  died  early.  Hera,  too,  a  visiter 
to  this  tree,  te  dreaa  periiaps  beneath 
ita  shade  of  military  gWryv  euna  thh 


reddttblable  iwrier  Charlaa  X1L» 
and  hers  he  haa  wided  Ids  name  te 
thoee  of  his  iathm^  grandfather,  and 
gtaadmothen 

At  the  Pythian  games,  in  honenr  •f 
ApoUo*s  conquest  over  tfaegi^ateespent 
Python,  the  fn»  for  the  Vietor  in 
nmning,  chanofe>taetng>  quoit-threwi 
ing,  wmUingi  bozinff,  figkting  vi 
armoury  4te.,  was  origmally  given  in 
gold  and  silver  i  bat  subsequently  a 
mors  romantic  spirit  predominated,  and 
the  priae  awarded  was  a  beeehen  crown. 
At  farst  the  oontest  was  merely  masieal 
And  poetical,  and  the  priie  was  given 
to  him  who  best  sang  the  praisea  of 
Apollo,  aooompanying  himsmf  on  the 
lyre  i  a  ikr  mere  pleasing  competition 
than  the  violeat  exeresMi  afterwardi 
introdueed.  Heiiod,  the  eelebrated 
Hesied  himself,  was  i«|eetM  as  a  ooaSi^ 
petitor  because  he  oould  not  play  n6on 
the  lyre,  an  indispensable  qualificatmn; 
The  sacrifices  offered  at  the  Pythian 

fames  were  of  nnusnal  magnifioenoe. 
'or  those  prepared  by  Acastus  the  Arl. 
gonaut  ana  Kinf  of  Thessaly,  he  com- 
manded all  his  cities  to  fiitten  a  certain 
number  of  oxen>  sheep^  and  swine; 
and  proposed  a  crown  of  gold  for  the 
eitizen  who  should  prodnee  the  lattest 
es,  to  head  the  prooessioii  of  the 
viotiaui;  and  this  iethe^Mrliest  «'ealtto 
show  "  of  which  we  have  read« 

Of  old  the  beech  was  venenued  next 
to  the  oak,  as  its  mast,  or  nuts,  fur- 
nished food  for  man,  aa  wall  as  the 
acorns.  In  these  better  times  we  aban- 
don both  to  our  pigs,  whose  salted 
flesh  has,  aooording  to  Yerstcgan,  de- 
rived its  Saxon  name  baeaih  Stom  the 
beech  mast  on  which  ear  ancestors 
fattened  their  hogs^daosn,  beochett 
(6«B*,  a  beeeh).  Bat  beeeb  haaalso 
an  etymology  connected  with  a  mtidi 
nobw  daes  of  bebgs  ihan  the  actual 
swinish  multitude— t.e.,  the  Uter^. 
Its  smooth,  easily-cttt  bark  renders  It 
snitabte  for  writing  tablets.  Hence  oar 
word  book  is  from  the  German  tmJk, 


*  TItyn,  to  pstola  reenbani  sab  tBgmine  fkgi. 

t  Cfaarlm }L lUsd  1660,  sgsd  tUity^Mea;  Char]fis.XL  disd  1667,  Sged  Cartjr-ti(Ou 
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a  teerii  I  aod  in  Gemaa*  A  letter  of 
the  alphabet  it  bwshMahi  lileially  a 
baeeh-8t«fi: 

Laurenee  Coster  when  <#alkitt|f  *  io 
a  wood  aaar  HMtlemi  Amused  luBMeif 
bj  euttiog  words  on  the  hark  of  a 
booehi  he  thm  fitted  np  the  heMe«0  of 
the  wosdfl  with  dusty  and  took  off  the 
intpreaskm  on  a  moistened  sheet  of 
paper*  With  tba  help  of  his  son-in. 
law  he  improved  on  his  experiment* 
and  invented  printer's  ink ;  whence  he  is 
coDfltdered  by  the  Dutch  as  the  Inven- 
tor  of  printmg. 

Let  us  peiToit  an  andeiit  ttalian 
pcMt  to  inscribe  his  axioms  on  the  in^. 
viting  trun&  of  this  literary  tree  :— 


OF 

VKOM  TBB   OlD   ITAUAlf  OW  FOLOOSB  Dl   lAH 
«««I«VA]|lk     A,9.  ISSO. 

<»*»«  di  vlrti  tl  e  RDlU  eerum,**  Ac) 

Tlie  flower  of  virtue  Is  a  noble  heart : 

llie  fttdt  of  virtae,  hononr,  flnti,  unbent ; 
Vtaeel  of  virtue^  thou,  prood  valour,  art ; 

ne  uame  of  vhtm^  Es  **  a  man  centeaCt** 
AM  viltttB^  hot  Is  modestyli  bright  fano  i 

And  virtue's  murror,  no  ofl^ce  la  sse  i 
▲ad  virtue's  love  is  servioe  prompt  and  true  { 

And  virtne'a  gift  is  fair  posterity : 
And  virtue  a  throne  ie  wUdom's  seat  sublhne ; 

Afid  virtue*s  arm  is  vrelcomei  warm  and 
free; 
And  vlrtue^s  sense,  love  triumphing  o*er 
time; 

And  virttie**  work,  unwav*ring  loyalty : 
Aftd  vfrCue*B  ^wer,  patience  enduring  still } 
And  v^aB*s  sum  Is  yendering  good  Ibr  tlk 

The  oomrnon  Maplb  (aeer  oompst* 
<iv),  of  more  shrub-tike  growth  thah 
vtiier  forest  trees^  ii  mveh  esteemed  by 
tamers ;  the  '« treen  "  (tree-en)  capa 
wd  trSQoheM  of  our  forefiithers  were 
generally  made  from  its  wood.  Yirgil 
represents  Evander,  the  old  Arcadian 
pnnce  and  emigrant^  who  received 
^neas  hospitably  in  Italy,  as  seated 
on  a  neviie  throne^  §oHo  aeetno-^ 
(Eneid  vin.) 

Our  STCAMoaB  (acer  majors  or  oasr 
jMemdo  plaUmiU)t'fMi  its  handsome, 
lobed  ieavesy  is  a  kinsoian  ef  the  maple. 
The  sycamore  of  Seripture  is  a  diffia- 
rent  tree,  faafins  a  fVuii  like  the  fig, 
and  k  leaf  like  rae  m«dberry»  whence 
its  name,  feom  the  Greek  words  tukoi, 
figy  and  7Mf0$  mulberry.  Its  wood 
was  esteemed  for  mummy  cases. 

This  spray  of  Yew  {faxui  baccata)^ 


with  ita  daric*  aleadal)  fi>naal  teaveflu 
reminds  as  of  a  nsouvtong  phime^  and 
well  besaems  a  fanereal  tree.  Being 
evergreeni  it  was  plahtad  in  church* 
yards  aS  a  svmbol  of  eternity  and  im<» 
mortality.  It  was  brought  into  faahion 
in  England  by  Evelyn,  to  supersede 
the  cypress. 

The  longevit]^  of  the  yew  is  extraor** 
dinary,  There  la  one  on  the  road  from 
Lalpe  Maflnore  to  Milan^  said  to  be  oa- 
eval  with  Julius  Osesar.  It  was  wound* 
ed  by  Francis  L  (of  France)  in  his 
fury  at  the  loss  of  the  battle  of 
Pavia. 

When  Napoleon  t.  was  making  the 
famous  road  from  the  Simplon,  he 
caused  the  road  to  be  turned,  in  ovder 
to  spare  this  tree,  which  stood  in  the 
route  as  oiigmaUy  planned;  in  wUch 
the  Emperor  showed  a  better  taste  and 
feeling  than  tiie  King. 

A  yew  is  recorded  by  de  Candtdles 
of  Geneva,  to  have  lived  over  2d80 
years. 

At  the  fkmous  Ankerwyke  yeW,  still 
extant,  was  the  meeting  pUce  c^  Henry 
YIII.  and  Anne  B(£vn,  when  the 
fickle  monarch  poured  his  profesnons 
of  love  into  her  ear^ 

Under  a  yew  at  Cruxton  Gastlc^ 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  consented,  in  ap 
evil  hour,  to  wed  with  Damley ;  and 
in  memory  of  the  circumstance  she 
caused  a  yew  to  be  stamped  on  some  of 
her  coins.  Poor  Queen  Mary's  tree  is 
dead,  bat  a  yew  raised  from  one  of  its 
scions  is  living  in  the  Botanic  Gardena 
in  Glasgow. 

As  a  funereal  tree  we  will  append 
to  it  a  few  stanaaa  in  harmony  with  its 
character:-- 

Br  aaiikiasAM  t.  h. 


Thou  art  goael  thou  ait  gunet 

Yoongi  lov'd,  and  good,  and  brairftl 
The  eastern  sun  ahioes  warmly  on 
Thme  honour'd  early  grave ; 
There,  where  thy  war-worn  comrades  bore 

thee. 
While  deep-voic'd  bugles  waUM  before  thee, 
The  fiirewett  volley  thunder'd  o'er  thee — 

A  soldier's  rites  weire  thine. 
Tet  nior»-«npon  thy  swoid-crose'd  bier 
"Fhm  manhood's  ey^  fast  ndn'd  the  tear ; 
Ytea,  Vidour%  sslf  wept  sore  to  see 
Haw  sooa  tha  cypresa  boagb  tar  thee 
Should  round  the  laurel  twine. 


•InlitOi. 
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^cibM  Aeadfthoa  ftrt'dead? 

Yet  doth  thjT  ttem'iy  l!v» 
Swwc  as-  the  odtfurt  liglulf  aked 

ThattritfaM'd  niMi  gtm 
Eor  (]i6»  shall  no  dark  tmn  beMnwaiog^ 
Bati>«r^  ca^  hrighi^^sB  best  betoeming 
Thy  diar  iwnembr&Dce,  «tar-like  beamiog^ 

All  cloudless  and  serene. 
So  hast  thou  liv'd,  and  so  hast  died ; 
We  think  of  thee  with  grief  and  pride — 
FHde,  that  thy  name  and  blood  was  oars, 
Grief,  that  thy  days  like  gathered  flowen 

So  briefly  fiidr  haye  been. 

Thoa*rt  lying  lone  and  bw : 

Not  where  thy  kindred  lie : 
Not  where  our  native  shamrocks  grow 

Green  beneath  £rin*s  sky. 
But  thou  canst  rest  as  calmly,  sleepbg 
With  Asia's  Tiolets  round  thee  peeping, 
Where  BoBphoms,  in  smi-light  leaphig, 

Laves  Anatoli*s  shore. 
Peace  to  thine  ashes !    Joy  to  thee, 
Spirit  I  from  mortal  ooil  set  fieel 
Go  I  meet  thy  samted  mother's  love 
In  those  eternal  realms  above, 

Wfaoi*  death  is  known  no  moreb 


Do  you  not  like  the  resinous  scent 
of  tbe  young  cones  that  rise  among 
tfaa  stiffy  naonrowy  blue-green  leaves  ^ 
this  bnmch  of  Fnnt?  {pimu  tyhes- 
iris).  It  pleased  the  ancients  so  weli^ 
tluit  they  extracted  the  turfwntine 
from  it  to  strenj^en  their  wine  (a 
strange  flaTOur  it  must  have  had) ; 
hence  the  pine-cone  was  used  in  the 
ntes  of  Bacchus^  and  was  placed  on 
the  end  of  the  thyrsus. 

This  tree  was  sacred  to  Pluto>  as  an 
emblem  of  death ;  because  when  once 
cut  down  it  does  not  shoot  up  again 
from  the  roots  like  other  trees. 

It  was  also  nored  to  Geres,  because 
she  nsed  its  branches  for  torches  when 
she  was  wandering  nieht  and  day  in 
search  of  her  daughter  Proserpine.  And 
it  was  the  peculiar  tree  of  those  lursute 
rural  deities.  Fan  and  the  Fauns,  be* 
cause  its  peculiar  foliage  bears  some 
resemblance  to  goats'  hair. 

The  poets  sang  that  the  nympk 
Pithys  was  beloved  by  both  Pan  and 
Boreas;  but  she  slighted  the  latter  for 
the  former;  and  the  rude  Wind*Grod 
dashed  her  against  a  rock,  and  man. 
gled  her  so  cruelly,  that  Pan  in  com. 
pusion  changed  her  into  a  pine— ift 
tale  which  is  but  a  plav  upon  words, 
the  name  of  tho  ujmph  signifying  in 
Greet  a  pine. 

Branches  of  thb  tree  wreathed  the 
brows  of  Cybele>  in  ttemery  of 'k« 


favourite  Atys,  whom  she  turned;  in  a 
fit  of  jealousy,  into  a  pine. 

In  the  Isumian  games,  celebrated 
at  Corinth  In  honour  of  Neptune,  the 
prize  was  at  first  a  gavland  of  pine, 
then  a  wreath  of  dry  parsley  was  sub. 
stituted;  but  subsequently  the  p^e 
was  resumed. 

TRB  FAXiSN  FXmB. 

VaOM  TBB  Q«EXa  OP  SSLOZU* 

S«A«K^  on fiiT  «riqM»  9iiv§    ».  r«  A« 

What  me,  the  wiad-struck^-me,  the  pcostrata 

Pme! 
JIfe  wonlds*t  thou  send  as  ship  to  tempt  th«f 

brine  ?  [ 

How  conld  I  brave  at  sea  the  tempest's  roarJ 
Who  thus  had  snffer'd  wreek  on  land  before  r 

The  congener  of  the  pine,  the  Labchi 
(pinus  larix)  is  more  beautalul  moA 
graceful  than  the  former.  The  Ro^ 
mans  became  acquainted  with  the  larch 
during  their  vrars  in  Gennany,  and 
introduced  it  into  Italy,  where  its  tim J 
her  was  much  esteemed  for  strengtil^ 
and  durability.  On  old  larches  ia 
northern  countries  grows  a  valuable- 
fungus,  which  is  given  medicinal^  in' 
intermitting  fevers.  It  is  saponaoeousy 
and  used  as  soap  by  the  Siberian  wou' 
men.  The  Tungusians  draw  from  it  a 
deep  red  dye. 

The  Fir  (ntrnw  posa)  is  uaed  in' 
those  Roman  Uathoko  countries  where* 
the  palm  does  not  grow,  as  a  substi* 
tute  for  that  Oriental  tree,  in  the 
commemoration  of  Palm-Sunday.  In 
Germany  it  is  used  for  the  favourite 
*t  Christmas  Trees,"  bright  with  tapers 
and  rich  with  gifts.  From  its  verdure 
in  ail  seasons  it  is  an  emUem  of  fidth* 
fulness. 

THX  FIB  TBKE. 

raOK  TBB  QBBXAS. 

(**  O  TUUMB  tettlDt  O  TABIien  bWUB  I 

Wie  trau  •ind  iMno  SliHar  1") 

O  friendly  Rr,  O  changeless  tree ! 

Thy  leaves  are  feithf nl  ever : 
They  live  as  frssh  in  wfntei's  snew 
As  «*efi  la  summff's  warmiat  glow. 
Qnea  fir  tnel  typaofeoBSlaoiqr, 

When  Mes  thy  ver«am?..4MrrarJ 


0  friendly  Fii^  O  ehangdoM  tie%  t 

Tve  lav'd  thee  long  and  dearly  {. 

Uow  oft  on  meriy  Christmas  night 

When  thou  weit  wreath'd,  and  gay,  and 
bright, 

Trt  gaisM  irith  joyous  eyes  on  thee, 
And  !tt&*d  thee  so  aboerely ! 
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Thy  leaves  can  teacb  tis  truly. 
That  hope  and  conetancy  Un part 
'  Btrebgth,  peace,  and  soothing  to  the  heiui, 
Wh^ite^er  iHt  honr,  the  Mason  b6— 

Lieam  we  the  le«oii  dttly. 

Touch  carefulhr  the   shining,  bat 
prickly  leaves  of  the  hardy  HoUrY 
\Uex    aquisBlhm),      Though    this    is 
with  US  a  reli^ous  tree*  from  its  con- 
nexion with  Christmas   and  the  new 
jrear,  its  association  with  that  season 
38  older  than  ChristianilT.    The  an* 
cient  Romans  considered  it  an  aus- 
picious trecy  and  sent  spiigs  of  it  wiUi 
gifts,  on  the  first  day  of  the  year^  as 
symbolic  of  good-wifl.     The  origin  of 
tlus  custom  is  said  to  have  been,  that 
Tatius^  the  Sabine  hing,  received  a« 
good  augury  on  New  Year's  Day^  a 
weaent  of  holly  boughs  cut  in  the 
^*arest  of  the  goddess  Strenia»  whose 
name  comes  from  the  obsolete  word 
Miremu,  signifying  good  and  happy; 
4od  Tatius  decreS  that  thenoeforwaid 
ibat  prickly  tree  should  be  dedicated 
tf>  the  new  year^  and  accounted  pro- 
pitious.   Thia  temple  of  Strenia  was 
near  the  Via  Sacra^  and  from  her 
name,  was  formed  Strenaa^  new  year's 
giflsi,  which  the  French  wrote  esireiu 
nta,  and  now  etrenne9. 
,  The  Bomans  dedicated   the   new 
year  to  Janus,    the    two-faced  god^ 
ifiokiTig  back  to  the  past,  and  forward 
W  tho  future.    They  sacrificed  to  him 
in  new  robes,  whence  the  custom  still 
enlisting  of  putting  on  something  new 
qn  the  first  day  of  tlie  year.    They 
w(ished  each  ouier  prosperity,*  and 
avoided  the  utterance  of  words  of  evil 
augury.  They  did  not,  however,  spend 
Uie  festival  in  idleness,  but  worked  a 
little  at  their  usual  business,  that  they 
might  not  be  without  occupation  all 
the  year.    After  the  fall  of  paganism 
the  new  year's  festivities  were  permit* 
ted  to  be  retained,  on  the  condition 
that  all  idoUtrous  observances  should 
be  abolished,  that  the  feasts  should  be 
conducted  with  oropriety,  and  the  gifts 
should  be  considered  only  as  tokens  of 
mutual  kindness.   The  holly  and  other 
evergreens  wero  allowed  to  deeorate 
the  dhnrohes  and  houses  as  emblems 
of  immortality.     The  etymology  of 
holly   is   «<holy/^  from  its   use   in 
ohurcheSh    Its  name  in-Crettnan,  Swe« 


dish,  and  Danish  is  '<  Chnst  4bm,** 
ue.,  Christmas  thorn* 

Evelyn  had  at  Sayes  Cowrt»  near 
Deptford,  a  magnificent  hedge  of  holly, 
four  hundred  feet  long,  nine  feet  ht^, 
and  two  feet  thick — and  of  this  fuie 
fence  he  was  extremely  fond.  When 
that  '' splendid  savage'*  Czar,  Peter 
the  Great,  occupied  Sayes  Court  by 
favoTu:  of  the  owner,  his  Imperial  Ma« 
jesty  amused  himself  every  morning 
m  trundling  a  barrow  through  and 
through  the  nedge,  and  thus  destroyed 
its  beauty,  to  poor  Evelyn's  grief  and 
dismay. 

The  armed  and  shining  holly,  with 
its  bright  red  berries,  is  the  handsome 
cognisance  of  the  Clan  Drummond. 

As  the  holly  is  an  *' anniversary 
tree,"  we  will  connect  with  it  a  cobh 
memorative  strain 

OK  AM  ANRXVBIUUmT* 
M.  I.  V. 

With  roUiogseafOfu  yet  oaos  mam  letanied, 

0  well-remembered   night  I    beloved  and 
moam'd, 

All  hail  to  thee !  though  at  thy  ooming  now 

1  feel  a  weight  press  on  my  pallid  brow : 
All  hail  1  thou^  former  joy  and  present  palil 
Thou  bringif  t  to  mingle  ia  my  acbiqg  brain. 

Long  time  is  past  since  fled  the  night  thiA 

bears 
Same  date  as  thine,  except,  alas !  in  years. 
That  night  we  met — it  boots  not  vAo  to  say  ; 
We  met  who  soon  were  seyer'd — far  away— - 
We  met — these  words  are  mockeiy  to  the 

heart. 
When  those  who  meet  are  desthi'd  Imt  to 

part 

That  night  we  met  in  spadoas  crowded  iuiU; 
Blomin^d  bright  for  joyons  festival  t 
How  litUe  did  I  deem  those  boun  of  mirtb 
Should  give  to  long  and  sad  lememfamao^ 

birth; 
That  the  blithe  strain  to  which  we  danc'd 

the  maze 
Should  echo  lilce  a  dirge  in  fntare  days. 

That  night  now  stands  a  monument  of  years, 
Where  rests  the  monmer's  eye  suflWd  with 

tears; 
An  era  whenoe  to  mark  each  afler-dat«  t 
A  point  of  Time  sad  thongfats  oommemo* 

lata-. 
The  natal  night  of  fiselings  that  wHl  last 
l^ll  with  the  heart  that  holds  them  lii^  ba. 

past. 


'*  At  cor  lata  toJa  didmlur  verM  Qkladdii  3 
^  damos  aitaiM  «flciphnns(iq^f ra9B.%rQirfl^  M^mtj 
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I  Mold  Mt  brooV  that  tmr  th«  Toios  of  gtoe 
Should  ewr  insr  th€M  lonely  boun  fat  va» : 
Ko !  b^lliqr  hallowVI  aH  to  niiBiBgi  d#B^ 
Qa  l»p«  departed,  wfakh  'twera  viia  to 


To  w<iep  1-*#1m  \  could  teaa  iMt  bte  nr 

store, 
Mine  long  ero  this  had  nnird  on  m$  oncf 
moreb 

fhete  is  a  strab  of  mtuic  soft  and  low ; 
We  knew  H  well,  and  lov'd  it,  long  ago : 
The  sSaioe  of  my  solitude  to  break 
I  bid  it  now  like  tiieBi*iy*s  voice  awake— 
The  fhfewell  song  of  youths  fair  riiieiM  fled, 
The  annual  fyqmem  chanted  o^er  the  dead. 

How  ipraoefal  ia  the  feat^iery  qpr^^ 
of  the  \\gh%  %Qd  feathery  Biboh  (^ 
ft^  amOf  vboee  w^wy  a^m 
gliD^  flo  cheerfully  among  the  d^l^ef 
trunks  of  her  sylvan  siflera.  Tbe  U<ee 
189  like  the  beech,  fit  for  making  tab- 
lets :  its  Jbaf  k«  temoeou%  thougn  flex- 
ible,  is  easily  split  into  lamma ;  and 
was,  therefore,  used  by  the  Romans 
fer  writing  upon.  Fluiy  says  that 
books  of  pnilosophy  and  religion,  writ, 
ten  upon  birch  bark,  w^  discovered 
in  Aiil  preservation  in  the  tomb  of 
Kuma  Pompilius,  four  hundred  years 
after  his  dt^atli. 

Branches  ot  the  birch  wreathed  the 
fasces  carried  by  the  fioman  lictora  be- 
fore their  rulers. 

The  sap  of  the  birch  ti^,  drawn  by 
skilful  incisions,  boiled,  sweetened, 
and  fevmaated,  makes  a  pleasant 
wine*  Fonner^  it  was  aeoounted 
amongst  the  necessary  accomplishments 
of  %  countrv  parson^  wife,  that  she 
should  be  able  to  "  carve  and  make 
birch  wine."  When  the  Russians  be. 
sieged  Hambui^g,  in  18 Id,  tiiey  de- 
stDoyed  all  the  birch. trees  in  the 
neighbourhood,  by  draining  off  the 
sap  in  a  rough  manner,  to  make  a  be« 
Tenge. 

In  Scotland,  where  tbe  **  bonnie 
birken  ti«a"  forma  such  a  beautiliil 
feature  in  the  landscape,  it  is  adopted 
as  the  baibe  of  the  Olao  Buchanan. 
The  Olatt  Chishohn  bears  for  its  cog. 
nisanoe  the  Ajldeb,  which  some  na- 
turalists cfaiss  with  the  beech  as  a  he» 
tula  ;  but  others  separate  it,  and  term 
it4  ■ 


la  4aya  more  romantic  than  thesei 
lovers  used  to  inscribe  records  of  th^ir 


feelings  6n  the  tnihk  of  the  birch. 
Let  us,  then,  carve  upon  it  an  old* 
world  song  of  )ove : — 

tHX  LOVXR*S  tlT. 

VBOM  THB  SPASISB. 

(»  CoeteatmlnM  d«  Ainar« 
Qi|e  tan  canndoc  Uesift,**  Ac) 

Sweet  jogr^  smet  hopeai  tbe  h^lm  of  Jjotv^ 
That  Qoiae  with  footst^  slow ; 

Ah !  why  so  transient  wul  ye  provf  ? 
Why  oome  so  soon  to  g9  ? 

I'ong,  long  deair'd  ye  come  at  lest 

To  rsst  within  m^  beait ; 
Butat  the  dawn  ye  rise  in  basie^ 

like  tnaTeUera,  and  depart. 

Those  gvesia,  theogfa  iteeiiit,  I  coimUvM, 

Thai  only  opme  to  show 
Sow  much  my  loai  in  losh^  tbent, 

To  leave  me  deeper  woe* 

Aqd  tbongh  scant  welcoim^gB  |  pay 

To  joys  so  brief  and  vain, 
Tbey  go  not  discontent  away, 

For  they  return  agafai. 

Beside  yon  quiet  pool  v^  lai^ge  old 
Willow  (jmUx)  casts  down  its  long 

Sendulous  branches  to  kiss  the  unruU 
ed  waters. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  Ir^nd,  that 
a  young  man,  who  was  very  ill  of  epi- 
Icps^,  wished  exceedingly  for  applesn 
havmg  dreamt  that  they  wou|d  cure 
him.  The  fruit,  however,  could  not  be 
procured,  even  the  blossoma  had  not 
appeared,  so  early  was  it  in  the  year. 
St.  Kevin,*  the  patron  saint  of  Glendar> 
lough,  celebrated  in  Moore*9  Ireland^ 
commencing— 

•*ay  ttwt  taho  whots  ifiM&yibaie 
SigrUrk  aever  warbUi  o*w,** 

wi^  informed  of  the  invalid's  case,  and 
immediately  caused  a  kind  of  vellow 
apple  to  grow  on  a  willow ;  <K  these 
the  sick  man  ate,  and  lecovered.  In 
memory  of  this  circumstance,  a  <^* 
tain  kind  of  willow  is  said  to  bear  a  yel- 
low fruit,  called  «'St.  Kevin's  Apples," 
much  esteemed  for  medicinal  virtueSt 
b^t  not  for  good  favour.  This  willow 
we  supposea  to  be  the  round.leave4 
willow,  or  9aUx  aifprmt  whose  catking 
axe  ovate^  and  ^^  bright  yellow* 

A  still  more  <»urious  stoi^  of  a  willow 
is  told  by  Irish  ^hannachies*    4l  14i\g 


*  St  Kevin,  bom  at  tbe  ead  of  the  fifth  emtury,  of  a  noble  iami^  hi  the  country  of 
theOTooles,  fonaded  a  MoMiteiy  at  Gleadahn^h,  aboat  the  middle  of  the  sixth  oeotuxy. 
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of  Leinvter,  named  Mi^jrne,  but  popu* 
lari J  called  Iiowra  Longseack*  had  eart 
like  a  horse.    To  conceal  bia  deformity 
from  the  knowledge  of  his  subjects, 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  shaTed  and 
■horn  but  once  a-year,  and  then  put 
the  barber  to  death.   Happening,  how. 
ever,  at  one  time  to  employ  the  only 
child  of  a  poor  widow,  be  was  prevail- 
ed on,  by  her  tears  and  entreaties,  to 
let  her  son  lire,  bnt  he  bound  the 
young  man  by  a  solemn  oath  never  to 
reveiU  the  king's  secret  to  any  human 
being.     The  poor  barber  was  so  much 
oppressed  by  the  weight  of  the  rojrnl 
myst^y,  that  he  fell  dangerously  ill ; 
and  his  mother  brought  a  celebrate^ 
Pruid  to  see  him.   The  sage  perceived 
that  it  was  the  burden  of  something 
undisclosed  which  affected  him,  and  he 
advised  ^m  invalid  to  go  to  a  place 
where  eross-roads  met,  then  turn  to 
the  nearest  tree  on  his  right  hand,  sa- 
lute it,  and  whisper  the  secret  to  it. 
The  barber  did  as  he  was  desired  ;  and 
the  tree,  which  he  made  hi?  confidant, 
happened  to  be  a  large  willow,  from 
whose  shade  he  returned  home  restored 
to  perfect  health.    It  happened  that 
Craftiny,  the  royal  harper,  broke  his 
harp,  and  going  in  search  of  wood  to 
make  another,  chanced  upon  the  bar- 
ber's willow,  cut  it  down,  made  his  ins- 
trument, and  took  it  to  play,  as  usual, 
at  court.     Bat  strike  the  strings  how 
he  would,  instead  of  tiie  music  he  in- 
tended    to    produce,    they  distinctly 
uttered    the  words  — "King  Lowra 
Lonjrseach  has  the  ears  of  a  horse." 
The  monarch,  finding  his  secret  thus 
miraculously  made  public,  repented  of 
the  victims  he  had  sacrificed  to  it,  and 
no  longer  attempted   to  conceal  his 
blemish.    The  resemblance  of  this  le- 
0eud  to  the  classical  fable  of  King 
Midas,  with  the  ears  of  an  ass,  whose 
barber  revealed  the  secret  to  tell-tale 
reeds,  is  striking.  The  latter  is,  we  pre- 
sume, the  origin  of  the  former. 

The  ouer.work  of  the  Britons,  taken 
prisoners  by  the  Bomans,  was  much 
admired  at  Rome,  where  they  intro- 
duced,  with  their  work,  the  word  hxis- 
cavd,  a  basket  (in  Irish,  hcucaeid). 
We  read  in  Martial — 

••  Bartwni  dcptctli  Tenl  bucftnd*  Britanoli  i 
6ed  HM  i«Bi  toktvUX  4ieet*  B«m*  muub.** 

The  willow,  from  its  drooping  ap- 
pearance, and  the  pensive  rustlins  of 
}ts  leaves,  has  been  made  the  emblem 


of  love  fomkaa  or  thwarted.  We 
have  seen  a  pretty  French  device-^ 
willows  drawn  apart  bjr  ropea>  but 
with  their  tops  atill  inehning  towards 
each  other;  the  motto  was,  ^Le 
penchant  luma  unit,  le  destin  noua 
aepare."  (Inclination  unites  us,  des- 
Uny  separates  ua.") 

rermit  a  forsaken  poet  of  old  ^o- 
venoe  to  hang  his  verse  npon  the 
willow.  lie  can  plead  the  merit  ol 
singularity ;  rejected  poet-lovers  in  ge« 
neral  lay  the  blame  of  their  misfortune 
on  the  cruel  fair ;  but  thia  candid  hard 
oonfessea,  with  rare  frankneaay  the  fault 
to  be  hia  own :— . 

THs  eoHinaaiow. 

Pll«lf  VBB  PaOTKXCAL  0»  OVOLIStMO  D«  SU- 
«ADAS. 

(«  Al  tettpf  d*Brtri  qtii  ■*ale9nLn  raniel,**  fte.) 

Tb  fnmmBr,  and  tha  bMa  ara  gay, 
For  they  can  aing  tkdr  loving  lay  i 
And  meads  are  gbd,  for  th^  are  dnst 
Qbw  more  in  graen^tbeir  ftivourite  vwt  | 
And  trees  i^oice ;  for  spray  and  boagh 
Are  decked  with  leaf  and  bloaaom  now  { 
And  loYers  aU  are  blithe,  who  feel 
That  love  is  treasure,  health,  and  W?at 
But  ah !  amid  tliis  gladnei's,  I 
Opprest  with  sorrow,  weep  and  sfgh  ; 
My  love  is  lost— for  ever  gone — 
Tet  love  or  bliss  I  merit  none ; 
Hy  faalt,  mine  only,  wrought  f»r  me, 
HystlUBalov'd!  the  hiss  cf  thaa 

Look  forward  npon  yonder  knoll  to 
our  right,  that  heap  of  prostrate  ruins, 
sad  relics  of  an  ancient  castle,  now 
overgrown  with  grass  and  wild  flowers, 
peeps  picturesquely  through  the  dose 
bushes  that  grow  around  it.  How 
surely  wherever  there  is  a  ruin,  baro- 
nial,  ecclesiastic,  or  domestic,  we  find 
the  strong.Bcented,  dusky  £li>bb,  with 
the  large  bunches  of  its  white  flowers, 
or  its  black  shining  berries.  Perhaps 
it  is  on  account  of  its  predilection 
for  ruins,  which  the  peasants  believe 
to  be  haunted  at  night,  that  this  tree 
derives  its  reputation  of  being  particu. 
larly  connected  with  the  elves  and 
faines.  It  is  strongly  narcotic,  and 
to  sleep  under  its  slmde  is  hurtful  to 
some  constitutions.  Thia  quality, 
acting  upon  excitable  temperaments, 
sometimes  occasiona  wild  dreams,  which 
the  rustic  sleeper  has  taken  to  be  ac. 
tual  transactions  with  "  the  Good 
People."  The  name  *«  Elder  "  seems 
to  have  some  afiBnity  with  **  £lle,"  a 
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ScandiiuiTiiii  word,  signifying  a  sa« 
pematurftl  being  of  the  elfin  onler. 

The  Danish  country  folk  believe 
tliat  thii  tree  is  the  abode  of ''  Hylde. 
moer  **^%.e.,  the  elder  mother  and  her 
Attendant  ipritesy  and  that  it  is  un- 
lucky to  cut  it  down,  or  to  have  any 
articles  made  of  its  wood  without  ask. 
infiMDcrmission  of  **  Hyldemoer." 

There  is  a  strange  tradition  that  the 
tree  on  which  Judas  Iscariot  hanged 
himself  was  an  elder ;  hence  it  was  ac- 
counted a  great  disgrace  to  be  crowned 
with  its  leaves. 

The  Latin  name  of  the  elder,  som- 
htuus  is  derived  from  the  Greek  sanu 
huka,  a  musical  instrument  made  of  the 
hollow  wood  of  the  tree.  There  is  a 
kindred  word  in  Hebrew,  sahcha,  ge- 
nerally  rendered  sackbut,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  triangular  lyre. 

The  DwABY  Eu>sB  (samSucus  ebu- 
Im)  difiers  from  the  elder  tree  in  being 
herbaceous,  its  stems  dying  down  to 
the  ground  every  year,  and  then  shoot- 
ing up  anew ;  in  having  a  creeping 
root,  narrower  leaves,  and  the  flowers 
having  a  stronger  scent,  and  a  deeper 
purplish  shade  than  those  of  the  tree ;  it  is 
also  a  month  later  in  blossoming.  Old 
English  tradition  says  that  it  sprung 
up  originally  from  the  Danes  when 
they  were  massacred  in  England,  in 
1002,  during  the  reign  offthebred; 
hence  it  is  called  in  many  places,  Dane- 
wart.    It  has  the  same  properties  as 


the  elder  tree,  and  ofteil  grows  in 
churchyards  beside  old  dikpidated 
tombs. 

We  will  append  to  the  ruin.loving 
elder  a  suitable  strain,  with  which  we 
will  take  our  leave  of  the  forest  trees. 

TBS  xuiir. 
M.  a.  M. 

BfliHc  of  an  sge  long  dnce  grown  hoary, 
Stately  tower !  a  wasted  ruin  now, 

Ah !  how  cbang*d  from  all  thy  pristiDe  glory, 
Tempe8t-ahatter*d,  lone  and  aid  art  thou. 

Tet  upon  the  rent  and  darken'd  masses, 
life,  and  grace,  and  beanty  meet  the  eye; 

Moss  and  ivy,  blosaoms  wild,  and  graaMs, 
And  the  walUflowar  bfeaUiing  sweets  on 
high. 

Ah!  how  blest  those  boons  of  kind  craation 
Springing  up  the  moomful  wrecks  to  hide ; 

Giving  e*en  a  charm  to  desolatioo. 
Fair  meek  things  that  rack  not  aught  of 
pride. 

Lovely  thos  'mid  wrecks  of  hunan  aorrow 
Springs  each  spirit-hiflaenoe,  br^ht  and 
pure; 
Hope  that  looks  beyond  rtti  world's  to-mor- 
row. 
Meekness,  Patienoe  chserfnl  to  eodors. 

Trustful  Energy,  and  willing  Doty, 
Aflpiratiom  that  like  hioenae  rise — 

Thete  to  darkest  griefr  lend  grace  and  besntyt 
And  to  fragrance  torn  the  monmer'a  aighsu 
M.  £.  M. 
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POSTSCRIPT  07  A  ItiTTBB  TO  THE  EDITOB  07  THE  DUBLXM  UNIVBRBITT  KAAAZUia. 
OVB  ILLXBS,  THB  AVtTBlAlll. 

WRiTncoj  as  I  do^  opwards  of  a  tboasand  miles  away,  ere  this  reach  you  the 
question  involved  b  oir  Bulwer  Lytton's  motion  will  have  been  answered,  and 
tne  House  of  Commons  have  decided  upon  one  of  the  grossest  recorded  cases  of 
political  dishonesty.  We  have  Indeed  fallen  upon  days  of  defeat  and  disaster  I 
The  prestige  that  once  animated  us  and  nerved  our  courage  through  many  an 
adverse  strngglej  seema  at  length  to  have  abandoned  us,  and  in  the  fSsehearted- 
neaa  of  onr  stateimea  are  we  now  to  detect  the  signs  of  an  approaching  decline  1 
There  probably  never  was  a  war  fbt  which  more  valid  reasons  existed,  which 
eottU  be  aigved  upon  lo  many  ooiivincing  grounds  of  necessity  and  good  policy ; 
and  yet  there  probably  never  was  one  engaged  in  with  such  reluctauce  and  luke- 
warmnesw  ^  .bo  little  energy  in  the  outset,  so  little  zeal  in  the  pro^ss,  while  at 
the  «une  time  eveiy  high  ground  of  principle,  every  great  and  mspiriting  sugges. 
.tion  whidi  had  originated  the  struggle  were  one  by  one  abandoned.  Indeed  the 
state  of  the  public  mind  as  to  the  cause  of  diis  great  contest  became  confused 
and  distracted — ^their  convictions  trifled  with,  their  hopes  abased,  till  our  people 
became^  like  our  brave  arm^,  the  gross  victims  of  every  discord  and  mismanage^ 
ment,  without  guidance,  without  counsel,  and  without  support.  This  was  no 
war  of  a  ''succession';"  it  was  not  a  dynastic  struggle  as  to  what  branch  of  a 
royal  house  should  inherit  a  throne  and  a  sceptre ;  it  was  not  even  a  contest 
in  which  two  advene  opinions  are  the  litigants,  and  a  question  of  national  pre- 
fudice  was  at  issue ;  it  was,  and  it  is,  essentially  a  war  of  Despotism  nersiu 
Liberty-**  Itruggle  between  thebmte  force  of  barbarism  and  the  energy  of  dviiised 
nations ;  and  oonsequentiy  on  this  ground  it  was,  of  dl  others,  the  most  eminently 
popular  war  thai  ever  England  engaged  in. 

Uaa  o«r  Minis^  taken  advantage  of  this  fact  ?  have  they  profited  by  the 
high  gvound  tinu  in  their  possession  ?  have  thejr  replied  to  the  opponents  of  this 
atmggle  by  displaying  the  extent  of  its  proportions,  tiie  vastness  of  its  interests  ? 
or  hive  tlMy  narrowed  the  whole  question  to  its  very  meanest  and  most  insignia 
cant  bases — marking,  even  bv  the  terms  of  accommodation  they  are  willing  to 
accept  of,  how  small  are  the  objects  at  issue,  how  ignoble  is  the  whole  cause  in 
dispute?  ^  • 

The  terrible  sufferings  of  our  gallant  soldiers,  the  noble  martyrdom  of  the 
bravest  army  we  ever  sent  forth  from  England,  have  served  to  turn  our  attention 
away  from  tne  field  of  discord  and  misconduct  nearer  home ;  but  now  that  we 
are  more  at  leisure  for  the  inquiry,  let  us  see  if  the  mistakes  of  Downing-street 
were  not  the  equal  of  those  at  Balaclava,  and  the  folly  and  incompetence  of  our 
statesmen  more  ruinous  and  destructive  than  the  roadless  camp  and  the  chaotic 
harbour  1 

From  the  very  commencement  the  course  was  a  wrong  one.  Our  war  with 
Russia  was  eminenU^  the  cause  of  a  gnat  principle  —  a  principle  dear  to  every 
nation  which  loves  civilisation— to  every  people  who  cultivate  lioerty.  Was  this, 
then,  the  way  in  which  we  proclaimed  onr  contest?  were  these  the  grounds  on 
which  we  asserted  we^  should  take  our  stand  ?  were  these  the  arguments  by 
which  we  sought  to  ^ain  allies  to  our  side  ? 

If  8o>  how  came  it  that  our  first  appeal  was  to  Austria?  Is  Austria  the 
enemy  of  the  principles  asserted  by  the  Czar  ?  Is  die,  has  she  ever  been,  the 
foe  of  despotism?  In  which  of  her  institutions  do  we  see  the  germ  of  civil 
liberty  ?  In  what  state  of  her  vast  dominions  have  we  an  evidence  of  her  love 
of  freedom  ?  What  guarantees  for  her  enlightenment  do  we  detect  in  her  go- 
vernment of  Hungary  ?  How  many  arguments  in  &vour  of  her  rule  does  Lorn- 
bardy  offer  ? 

If  we  dread,  as  we  say  we  dread,  the  incursion  of  the  Cossack,  is  it  to  Austrian 
sympathy  we  should  have  betaken  ourself  for  aid  ?  Are  the  events  of  the  year 
'48  so  remote  as  to  be  forgotten?    Have  we  no  memory  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
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to  Russia  AttstrU  herself  appealed  to  suppress  the  rising  spirit  of  Hungarian 
freedom,  and  to  crush  the  cause  of  that  vcoy  constitution  on  which  we  assume 
to  found  all  that  we  prize  in  government? 

But  our  intercourse  with  Austria  of  late  years  was  quite  sufficient  not  alone  to 
instruct  us  as  to  her  policy,  but  to  inform  us  of  the  measure  of  respect  and  esteem 
which  she  accorded  to  our  country.  The  degree  of  deference  she  Touchsafed  to 
our  representative  during  the  war  in  Lombardy^  the  value  she  placed  upon  the 
counsels  of  our  Government,  are  matters  of  record,  while  there  are  others  not  re- 
corded, but  remembered,  as  significant  and  as  meaning. 

Sir  D.  Ralph  Abercrombjr,  our  then  Minister  at  Turin,  can  bear  witness 
as  to  the  insulting  demonstration  he  met  with  when  he  virited  the  head-quar. 
ters  of  Marshal  Radetzki — an  insult  which  never  could  have  been  perpetrated 
save  by  the  connivance  of  those  in  command.  But  let  us  turn  firom  these  signs 
of  the  times,  and  simply  return  to  the  fact— was  it  from  Austria  we  oould  hope 
for  a  sincere  and  faithful  alliance  ? 

In  the  name  of  what  principle  did  we,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  invoke  aid 
from  Austria  and  from  Piedmont  ?  What  arguments  that  met  acceptance  at 
Turin  were  heard  with  satisfaction  and  pleasure  at  Vienna  ?  Or  was  it  that  we 
urged  right  in  one  capital — expediency  in  the  other ;  justice  herfr— necessity  iher^  ? 

Be  it  so  ;  we  did  not  dare  to  sug|^  to  Count  Buol  that  we  felt  ihe  eanse  of 
liberty  in  peril  — that  the  great  question  of  human  progress  was  in  the  issue. 
We  never  whispered  our  dxead  of  GoiNmck  barbarism ;  we  simply  insinnated  the 
posability,  that  Russia  in  the  provinces  mi^t  prove  an  uncomfortable  newhbour, 
and  that  the  interrupted  narigation  of  the  Danube  might  interfere  with  Austrian 
commerce — that  is,  to  Piedmont  we  preached  the  cause  of  mankind  and  liberty ; 
to  Austria  we  talked  of  trade  and  the  seouritv  of  a  frontier.  Diplomacy, 
doubtless,  knows  how  to  vindicate  its  own  etymology  ;  and  Lord  Westmoreland 
held  veiy  difierent  language  from  Mr.  Hudson. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  I  think  of  such  a  policy  $  perhaps  statecraft 
admits  of  recourses  that  ordinary  dealings  would  repudiate,  and  men  of  honour 
reject.  I  am  unskilled  in  the  science  of  those  '*  cases  of  conscience,"  which 
envoys  and  special  ministers  are  called  upon  to  resolve.  This  much,  however,  I 
know,  that  the  policy  was  as  weak  as  it  was  dishonest — as  short-sighted  as  it  was 
unworthy.  On  grounds  of  principle,  we  ought  not  ever  to  have  appealed  to 
Austria ;  on  grounds  of  expediency,  we  nera  not  have  done  so.  f^or  reasons 
that  involve  ner  very  existence  as  an  empire,  she  never  coM  be  with  m  in  this 
struggle ;  for  reasons  as  poweiiull  v  ooeent,  she  never  dare  be  agamti  us.  As 
the  ally  of  the  West,  she  exposes  herself,  by  an  open  and  assailable  frontier,  to 
the  attack  G^  a  most  powerful  enemy,  beyond  all  reach  of  aid  and  all  hone  of 
succour,  Tne  war,  too,  from  that  moment,  would  change  its  venue,  ana  the 
legions  destined  for  the  capture  of  Constantinople  would  be  marching  on  Vienna. 
As  little  could  she  risk  an  alliance  with  Russia ;— all  Hungary  in  insttrreetion— 
the  whole  of  northern  Italy  in  revolt,  would  demand  every  bayonet  and  every 
sabre  she  could  summon  to  oppose  them. 

There  is  no  need  of  any  suggestion  on  our  part  to  e£foct  these  movements— 
they  follow,  as  certain  and  inevitable  consequences.  Our  mockery  of  an  Austrian 
alliance  has  indeed  retarded  this  complication,  and  weaned  from  us  the  sympathy 
of  those  who,  in  the  outset  of  this  contest,  hoped  that  the  cause  of  universal 
liberty  was  at  issue. 

Nor  was  there  any  necessity  why  we  should,  as  some  have  recommended, 
evoke  the  slumbering  nationality  of  Poland,  or  call  to  our  banners  the  disaflfocted 
of  every  land  of  Europe.  No ;  our  case  stood  not  in  need  of  such  allies ;  and 
it  has  Men  entirely  our  own  fault  if  we  have  not  the  aid  of  the  whole  liberal 
feeling  of  Europe.  The  whole  of  our  negotiation  with  Austria  has  been,  then, 
a  gross  blunder  1  By  no  imaginable  course  of  events  could  we  have  derived  any 
profit  from  such  aid  as  she  would  afford  us;  and  by  the  line  she  has  adopted 
we  have  incurred  every  injury  it  was  in  her  power  to  inflict  —  nor  are  these  ught 
injuries.  By  the  strat^y  of  her  military  commanders,  Russia  has  been  lefl 
entirely  firee  to  reinforce  her  troops  in  the  Crimea.  By  her  occupation  of  the 
nrovinoes,  as  a  neutral  power,  Russia  has  been  spared  the  necessity  of  employing  a 
larve  garrison  to  hold  them,  or  the  moral  loss  consequent  upon  the  evacuation ; 
while,  by  the  tone  of  her  diplomacy,  Austria  has  contrived  to  narrow  down  the 
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mat  catue  of  the  war  to  tome  miserable  pointfl  of  pet^  differenoeB*  in  which 
Kasria  10  to  the  fall  as  mnch  in  the  risht  as  her  adversaries.  Add  to  this«  that 
in  oar  ignoble  parsait  of  this  same  alliance*  we  have  outraged  every  sentiment 
which  for  jears  we  have  been  professiney  -  and  given  a  flat  denial  to  aJl  the  hopes 
of  Uhefrtj  we  have  encooragea  througnoat  the  whole  Italian  peninsula.  As. 
soredly,  if  oar  object  was  to  assail  d^ipotism  and  its  policyj  Austria  should  not 
have  been  the  ally  of  oor  choice. 

**  She  has  kept  all  her  engagements^'*  said  Lord  Clarendon,  in  his  reply  to 
Lord  Lyndhurst's  admirable  speech.     *'  She  has  kept  all  her  engagements  "?  ^ 

Whidi  of  them»  we  would  ask,  has  she  adhered  to  ?  Is  it  the  first  —  that  if 
the  Russians  crossed  the  Pruth,  she  would  regard  it  as  a  casus  hsVi  f  Is  it  the 
seoond — wherein  she  pledged  herself  to  move*  if  the  Russian  army  crossed  the 
Danube  ?  Is  it  the  treaty  of  January  last — when  she  stipulated*  that  if  peace 
were  not  ratified*  or  in  progress  of  ratification  by  the  time  then  stated* 
that  she  would  then  arrange  with  the  Western  Powers  the  terms  of  a  military 
oonyention  ? 

Hera  are  three  pledges—which  of  them  has  she  kept?  To  be  sure*  our  foreign 
secretary*  with  a  zeal  above  discretion,  yolunteers  the  explanation*  by  assuring 
us  that  Austria  onlv  waited  till  we  were  successful!  That  had  oebastopol 
fallen  or  Cronstadt  been  taken*  we  should  have  Austria  heart  and  soul  in  our 
cause.  Let  us  not  undervalue  the  admission.  Let  us  rather  treasure  it  as  the 
only  true  expression  of  opinion  with  which  the  present  €rovemment  have  favoured 
u^^the  only  solitary  instance  in  which  thej  treated  us  to  a  fact. 

Lord  Clarendon  also  informs  us*  that  our  successes  were  always  welcomed  at 
Vienna*  and  our  cause  had  all  the  sympathy  of  Austria.  Who  could  have  so 
grossly  misinformed  him  ?  In  all  whicn  calls  itself  society  at  Vienna,  but  one 
opinion*  one  wish  prevailed — and  that  was  for  the  success  of  the  Russian  arms. 
The  army*  in  every  rank*  from  that  of  fidd  marshal  down  to  its  lowest  lieu- 
tenant*  had  no  other  desire  than  to  see  France  and  England  humbled.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise*  in  a  service  where  scarcely  a  superior  officer  could  be  seen 
without  a  Russian  decoration*  and  where  many  actually  enjoy  Russian  pensions  ? 

The  expression  of  Austrian  sympathy  for  Russia  was  the  more  remarkable, 
that  Austrian  officials*  whether  in  the  civil  or  military  services*  are  especially 
guarded  -^  never  evincing  anything  like  a  personal  predilection  in  a  question 
of  politics.  Had  the  pro-Russuin  tendency*  then*  been  one  likel;^  to  meet  dis. 
approval  in  high  quarters*  how  many  would  have  dared  to  avow  it?  Is  it  not 
more  natural  to  suppose  that  they  knew  such  to  be  the  temper  and  such  the 
leaning  of  the  Government  ? 

Of  all  the  absurdities  yet  broached  about  the  state  of  feelins  of  the  Conti- 
nent* I  know  of  none  to  equal  this  assertion  of  Austrian  sympathy.  I  am  here 
speaking  of  what  I  know*  and  I  assert*  without  a  qualification*  Uiat  this  is  not 
tne  sentiment  of  Austrians  of  rank*  nor  is  it  the  feeling  of  the  army.  England 
of  late  years  has  been  the  reverse  of  popular  in  Vienna;  nor  is  there^  a  city 
where*  without  peculiar  and  personal  daims*  our  countrymen  meet  with  less 
ooortesy  and  attention.  What  treatment  our  travellers  experience  at  the  hands 
of  police  and  passport-people  let  the  columns  of  our  own  newspaoers  reveal. 

To  say*  therefore,  that  our  cause  is  regarded  with  favour,  ana  that  our  suc- 
cess would  be  hailed  with  joy  amongst  them*  is  to  assert  what  no  English  re- 
sident of  Austria  would  oredit  — no  native  Austrian  would  expect  you  to  be- 
lieve. 

Lord  Lvndhurst  avers*  that  if  no  actual  treaty  exist  between  Russia  and 
Austria*  tliat  certainly  a  distinct  understanding  subsists  between  them.  But 
who  is  to  say  that  no  actual  treaty  ^  no  distinctly  drawn  up  and  concerted  do- 
cument .-  does  not  bind  each  to  his  separate  part  in  tiiis  grave  emergency  ?  He 
would  be*  to  m^  thinking*  a  very  rash  man  who  would  reject  this  possibility  .. 
a  possibiUty  which*  under  reflection*  becomes  more  and  more  like  a  probabibtv. 

if  we  pass  under  reriew  all  that  Austria  has  done  since  the  outbreak  of  this 
war*  and  then  contrast  with  it  what  she  might  have  done*  the  supposition  as- 
sumes a  very  plausible  shape.  Nor  is  there  in  such  a  line  of  policy  anything 
inconsistent  with  her  practice*  or  adverse  to  her  traditions.  I  could  quote  acts  of 
even  greater  and  deeper  treachery  during  the  progress  of  the  kte  troubles  in 
Italy. 
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On  the  other  hand,  mark  the  tone  of  Riuua  in  all  her  intercourse  with  Aus* 
tria :  how  remote  from  that  of  a  Grovemment  in  daily  expectation  of  a  rupture ; 
what  interchange  of  compliments — what  bartering  of  orders*  and  decorations, 
and  old  uniforms  of  the  defunct  Czar! 

Do  the  terms  of  such  an  interdourse  suggest  thoughts  of  estrangement  and 
hostility ;  or  are  the  autograph  letters  han^d  by  Count  Esterhazy  and  General 
Gortchakofi* missives  of  defiimoe  and  insult? 

Away,  then,  and  for  ever,  with  the  fiimsy  pretext  of  an  aUiance  it  was  a 
disgrace  to  have  sought  for,  but  worse  than  a  disgrace  to  have  aco^ted  in  the 
measure  it  was  accoraed.  Austria  is  not  with  us ;  but^  I  repeat  a^ain,  she 
dares  not  be  against  us  1  Let  this  be  the  guiding  spirit  of  all  our  diplomacv 
with  regard  to  her  —  a  tone  of  calm  and  resolute  defiance,  and  her  enmity  will 
be  less  to  be  feared,  and  her  friendship  not  less  valuable. 

Ab  she  is  not  our  ally,  admit  her  to  none  of  the  privileges  of  alliance ;  while 
the  tramp  of  her  squadrons  has  not  been  heard,  do  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  her 
diplomacy.  She  is  treacherous — she  is  Machiavelian,  but  with  all  that  she  is 
powerless  1  She  maintains  an  army  of  half-a-million,  and  it  is  the  mere  police  of  her 
own  kingdom,  and  beyond  the  frontier  of  her  misruled  territory  she  is  not  to  be 
dreaded. 

It  is  the  bane  of  our  public  men  that  they  possess  little  personal  acquaintance 
with  foreign  countries.  I1ie  language  held  by  Ministers  with  xogpurd  to  Aus. 
tria  is  a  strong  illustration  of  this  ignorance.  I^t  us  hope  that  the  delusion 
is  not  to  last  for  ever,  and  that  when  measures  of  menaoe  towards  Piedmont* 
are  added  to  the  insulting  tone  assumed  by  ioumalists  to  the  Western  Powers, 
we  may  at  length  awake  to  the  conviction,  that  the  Austrian  alliance  is  not  the 
great  boon  that  our  rulers  have  called  it.  C.  L. 


*  Forty  thousand  fresh  troops  are  to  be  sent  into  Italy,  and  a  sCnmg  fores  usemUed  on 
the  Ticino  and  the  Austro- Sardinian  frontier. 
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BILLY  TSATirOB^POIT,  PBDLAE  A*D  PHTHOIAIT. 


'•  Didn't  I  tell  you  How  it  would  be  ?" 
said  Billy,  as  he  re-entered  the  kitchen, 
now  crowded  by  the  workpeople,  anx- 
ious for  tidings  of  the  sick  man.  *'  The 
head  is  relieved,  the  con-jestive  symjp. 
tomS  is  allayed,  and  when  the  artanal 
exdtement  subsides,  he'll  be  out  of 
danger," 

"Musha  but  I'm  glad,"  muttered 
one ;  "  he*d  be  a  great  loss  to  us." 

•*  True  for  you,  Patsey ;  there's 
eijght  or  nine  of  us  here  would  miss 
him  if  he  was  gone." 

"  Troth  he  doesn't  eive  much  em- 
ployment, but  we  couldn't  spare  him," 
croaked  out  a  third,  when  the  entrance 
of  the  Corporal  cut  short  further  com- 
mentary ;  and  the  party  now  gathered 
around  the  cheerful  turf  fire,  with  that 
instanctive  sense  of  comfort  impressed 
by  the  swooping  wind  and  ram  that 
beat  against  the  windows. 

'*  It's  a  dreadful  night  outside ;  I 
wouldn't  fike  to  cross  the  Lough  in  it," 
•aid  one. 

•  **Then  that's  just  what  I'm  think- 
ing of  this  minit,"  said  Billy.  **  111 
hav^  to  be  up  at  the  office  for  the  bags 
at  six  o'clock." 

^'Faix  you*ll  not  see  Leenane  at 
ax  o'clock  to-morrow.* 

'•Sorra  taste  of  it,"  muttered  an- 
other; ''there's  a  sea  runnin'  outside 
now  ^at  would  swamp  k  llBe- boat.'* '' 

"rO  not  lose  an  iligant  situation  of 

six  pounds  ten  a-year,  and  a  pair  of 

shoes  at  Christmas,  for  want  of  a  bit 

of  courage,"  siud  Billy ;   *•  I'd  have 

TOL.  ZX.TI— -NO.  cx;i<xxin. 


my  dismissal  if  I  wasn't  there,  as  sure 
as  my  name  is  Billy  Traynor." 
'   ''And  better  for  you  than  lose  your 
life,  Billy,"  said  one. 

^'Anciit's  not  alone  myself  I'll  ))e 
thinking  of,"  said  Billy;  "but  every 
man  in  this  world,  high  and  low,  has 
his  duties.  Jfy  duty,"  added  he,  some- 
what pretentiously,  "is  to  carry  the 
King's  mail ;  and  if  anything  was  to 
obstruck,  or  impade,  or  delay  the  cor- 
respondence, it's  on  me  the  blame 
would  lie.'' 

"The  letters  wouldn't  go  the  faster 
because  you  were  drowned,"  broke  in 
the  Corporal. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Billy,  rather  stag- 
gered by  the  grin  of  approval  that  met 
this  remark.  "  No,  sir ;  what  you  ob- 
serve is  true.  But  nobody  reflects  on 
the  sin  try  that  dies  at  his  post.'* 

"  If  you  must  and  will  go,  1*11  give 
you  the  yawl,"  said  Craggs ;  *«  and  I'll 
go  with  you  myself." 

"  Spoke  like  a  Briti^  Grenadier," 
cried  Billy,  with  enthusiasm. 

"  Carbmeer,  if  the  same  fo  you, 
master,"  said  the  other,  c^uie^y;  "I 
never  served  in  the  infantry." 

"  Tros  Tyriusve  miAi,"  cried  Billy; 
"  which  is  as  much  as  to  say^ 

»  *  To  rtorm  the  ikla.  or  lay  iiege  to  the  moon, 
GiT6  mo  one  of  the  line,  or  a  heary  dragoon  i* 

''It's  the  same  to  me,  as   the  poet 
says." 

And  a  low  murmur  of  the  company 
seemed  to  accord  approval  to  the  sea- 
timent. 
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"  I  wiaih  you'd  gWe  us  a  tunet,  Billy," 
Mid  ooe^  coaxiDgly* 

•*  Or  a  flODg  would  be  better/'  ob* 
serred  another. 

*'  Faix/*  cried  a  third,  '^  'tis  himself 
could  do  it,  and  in  Friuch  or  Latia  if 
ye  wanted  it." 

<'  The  Germans  was  the  best  I  ever 
knew  for  music,"  broke  in  Craggs.  I 
was  brigaded  with  Arentscheld'sHano- 
verians  m  Spain ;  and  they  used  to  sit 
outside  the  tents  every  evernDg,  and 
8ix)g*  By  Jove  I  how  they  did  siug-^ 
all  together^  like  the  swell  of  a  church 
oi^gan." 

"  Yes,  you're  right,"  said  Billy,  but 
evidently  yielding  an  unwilling  consent 
to  this  doctrine.  '*  The  Germans  has 
a  fine  national  music,  and  they're  great 
for  harmony.  But  harmony  and  me- 
lody is  two  different  thii^s." 

<<  And  which  is  best,  Billy  ?"  asked 
one  of  the  company. 

<«  Musha  but  I  pity  your  ignorance," 
said  Billy>  with  a  desree  of  confusion 
that  raised  a  hearty  laugh  at  his  ex- 
pense. 

"  Well,  but  Where's  the  song?*'  ex- 
claimed another. 

"  Ay,"  said  Craggs,  "  we  are  for- 
ffettins  the  song.  Now  for  it,  Billy ; 
since  ful  is  going  on  so  well  above  stairs, 
I'll  draw  you  a  gallon  of  ale,  boys,  and 
we'U  drini:  to  due  master's  speedy  re- 
covery." 

It  was  a  rare  occasion  when  the  Cor- 
poral  suffered  himself  to  expand  in  this 
Mhion,  and  great  was  the  applause  at 
the  unexpected  munificence. 

Billy  at  the  same  moment  took  out 
his  fiddle,  and  be^an  that  process  of 
preparatory  screwmg  and  scraping 
which,  no  matter  how  distressing  to  the 
surrounders,  seems  to  afford  mtense 
delight  to  performers  on  this  instru- 
ment. In  the  present  case,  it  is  but 
fair  to  say,  there  was  neither  comment 
nor  impatience  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
seemed  to  accept  these  convulsive 
throes  of  sound  as  an  earnest  of  tho 
^and  flood  of  melody  that  was  com- 
ing. That  Billy  was  occupied  with 
other  thoughts  than  those  of  tuning 
was,  however,  apparent,  for  his  lips 
continued  to  move  rapidly;  and  at 
times  he  was  seen  to  beat  time  wiUi 
his  foot,  as  though  measuring  out  the 
rhythm  of  a  verse. 

'*  I  have  it  now,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men," he  said,  making  a  low  obeisanoo 
to  the  company;  and  so  saying,  ho 
struck  up  a  yery  popukr  tunc,  tho 


same  to  which  a  roveiend  divine  wrote 
his  words  of  **  The  ni^t  befcfel«rry 
was  stretched ;"  aad  in  a  voice  of  a 
deep  and  mellow  fulness^  manj^ged  with 
considerable  taste,  sung-*- 

**  *  A  fig  for  the  oAomobs  of  Fnmes, 

Whose  mcaniBg  U  always  a  riddle ; 
The  miiste  to  siag  er  to  ^oe 

Is  an  Irish  tone  pUyed  on  the  fiddle. 
To  your  songs  of  the  Khine  And  the  Rhone 

Vm  ready  to  cry  out  jam  satU  ; 
Just  give  some  thing  of  our  own 

In  praise  of  our  Land  of  Potatoes, 
Tollol  dolol,  ice 

"  *  What  care  I  for  sorrows  of  those 

Who  speak  of  their  heart  as  a  tmr€ ; 
How  expect  me  to  fed  Ibr  the  woes 

(Khim  who  caJls  love  an  amcrt/ 
Let  me  have  a  few  words  about  home^ 

With  music  whose  strains  Td  ramember, 
Aud  1*11  give  yon  all  Florenoe  and  Rome, 

Tho'  they  have  a  blue  slcy  m  Decembec 
Tolloldelol,  &c 

"  *  With  a  pretty  face  dose  to  your  own, 

Vm  sure  there^s  no  rayson  for  sighhig ; 
Nor  when  walkin'  beside  her  alone. 

Why  the  bh&zes  be  talking  of  dying. 
That's  the  way,  tho'  in  France  and  in  Spain, 

Where  love  is  not  real,  but  acted, 
Ton  must  always  pnrtend  yoa'xe  insane, 

Or  at  lasts  that  you're  partly  distracted. 
TolloldeH&c'" 

It  is  very  unlikely  that  the  reader 
will  estimate  Billy's  impromptu  as  did 
the  company ;  in  fact,  it  possessed  the 
^atest  of  all  claims  to  their  admira. 
tion,  for  it  was  partly  incomprehensible, 
and  by  the  artful  introduction  of  a 
word  here  and  there^  of  which  his 
bearers  knew  nothing,  the  poet  was 
well  aware  that  he  was  securm^  their 
heartiest  approval.  Nor  was  Billy  in- 
sensible to  such  flatteries.  The  ''  ir» 
f Habile  genua*'  has  its  sofl  side,  can 
enjoy  to  the  uttermost  its  own  successes. 
It  is  possible,  if  Billy  had  been  in  an- 
other sphere,  with  much  higher  gifts, 
and  surrounded  by  higher  assocuiteSf 
that  he  might  have  accepted  the  hom- 
age tendered  him  with  more  graceful 
modesty,  and  seemed  at  least  less  con- 
fident of  his  own  merits;  but  under 
no  possible  change  of  places  or  people 
oould  the  praise  have  bestowea  more 
sincere  pleiunirett 

•'  You're  ri^ht,  there,  Jim  Morris,** 
said  he,  turning  suddenly  round  to- 
wards one  of  the  company;  ''you 
never  said  a  truer  thin^  than  that. 
The  poetic  temperament  is  riches  to  a 
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poor  mftTi.  Wherever  t  go— in  aH 
weiitbersj  wet  and  dreary,  and  maybe 
footsorei  With  the  baga  AHl,  and  the 
inonnta^  streams  all  ^owin*  o/rer-^t 
can  just  go  into  my  own  mind,  jnst 
the  way  you*d  go  into  an  inn,  and  or- 
der wnatever  you  wanted.  I  don't 
need  to  be  a  king,  to  sit  on  a  throne ; 
I  don*t  want  ships,  nor  coaches,  nor 
horses  to  convay  me  to  foreign  lands. 
I  can  bestow  kingdoms.  When  I 
haven't  tuppence  to  buy  tobacco,  and 
without  a  shoe  to  my  foot,  and  my  hair 
through  my  hat,  I  can  be  dancin'  wid 
princesses,  and  handin'  empresses  in 
to  tay." 

"Musha,  musha  I"  muttered  the  snr. 
rounders,  as  though  they  were  listen- 
ing to  a  magician,  who  in  a  moment 
of  unguarded  familiarity  condescended 
to  discuss  his  own  miraculous  gift^. 

"And,"  resumed  Billy,  "it  isn't 
only  what  ye  are  to  yourself  and  your 
own  heart,  but  what'  ye  are  to  others, 
that  without  that  sacret  bond  between 
you,  wouldn't  think  of  you  at  all.  I 
remember,  once  on  a  time,  I  was  in  the 
north  of  England  travelling,  partly  for 
pleasure,  and  partly  with  a  view  to  a 
small  speculation  in  Sheffield  ware- 
cheap  penknives  and  scissors,  pencil- 
cases,  foodkms,  and  the  like  —  and  I 
wandered  about  for  weeks  through 
what  they  call  the  Lake  Country, 
a  VexT  handsome  place,  but  nowise 
erand  or  snbUme,  fike  what  we  have 
here  in  Ireland-».more  wood,  forest 
timber,  and  better  off  people^  but  no< 
thing  beyond  that  1 

**  We&,  one  evening — ^it  was  in  Au- 
gust— I  came  down  by  a  narrow,  path 
to  the  side  of  a  lake,  irhere  there  waa 
a  stone  scat,  pat  up  to  sec  the  view 
from,  and  in  front  was  three  wooden 
steps  of  stairs  goins  down  into  the  water, 
where  a  boat  mignt  come  in.  It  was 
a  lovely  spot  and  well  chosen,  for  yon 
could  count  as  many  as  five  promon- 
taries  running  out  into  the  lalce ;  and 
there^was  two  islands,  all  wooded  to 
the  water's  edge ;  and  behind  all,  in 
the  distance,  was  a  great  mountain, 
with  clouds  on  the  top;  and  it  was 
just  the  season  when  tlK3  trees  is  be- 
ginning to  change  their  eolours,  and 
there  Was  shades  of  deep  gold,  and 
dark  olive,  and  russet  brown,  all  min* 
giing  t(%etbBr  with  the  green,  and 
glowing  in  the  'lake  below  tinder  the' 
setting  sun,  and  all  was  quiet  and. still 
as  midnight ;  and  over  the  iwater  the 
only  ripple  was  the  toadccf  awateivdken; 


as  shescudded  past  between  the  islands ; 
and  if  ever  there  was  peaceand  tranquil- 
lity in  the  Worid  it  was  just  there !  Well, 
I  put  down  my  pack  m  the  leaves,  for 
I  didn't  like  to  see  or  think  of  it,  and 
I  stretched  myself  down  at  the  water^s 
edge,  and  I  fell  into  a  fit  of  musing. 
It's  of^en  and  often  I  tried  to  remem- 
ber the  elegant  fancies  that  came 
through  my  head,  and  the  beautiful 
things  that  I  thought  I  saw  that  night 
out  on  the  lake  fornint  me !  Ye  see 
I  was  fresh  and  fastin' ;  I  never  tasted 
a  bit  the  whole  day,  and  my  brain, 
maybe,  was  all  the  better ;  for  some- 
how janius,  real  janius,  thrives  best 
on  a  little  starvation.  And  from  mus- 
ing I  fell  off  asleep ;  and  it  was  the 
sound  of  voices  near  that  first  awoke 
me  I  For  a  minute  or  two  I  believed 
I  was  dreaming,  the  words  came  so 
softly  to  my  ear,  for  they  were  spoken 
in  a  low,  gentle  tone,  and  blended  in 
with  the  slight  plash  of  oars  that  moved 
through  the  water  carefully,  as  though 
not  to  lose  a  word  of  him  that  was 
speakin'. 

"It's  clean  beyond  me  to  tell  you 
what  he  said  ;  and,  maybe,  if  I  could 
ye  wouldn't  be  able  to  follow  it,  for  he 
was  discoorsin'  about  night  and  the 
moon,  and  all  that  various  poets  said 
about  them ;  ye'd  think  that  he  had 
books,  nod  was  reading  out  of  them, 
so  glibly  came  the  verses  from  his  lips. 
I  never  listened  to  such  a  voice  before, 
so  sofV,  so  sweet,  so  musical,  and  the 
words  came  droppin'  down,  like  the 
clear  water  filterin'  over  a  rocky 
ledge,  and  glitterin'  like  little  spangles 
over  moss  and  wild  flowers. 

**  It  was'ntonly  in  English  but  Scotch 
ballads,  too,  and  once  or  twice  in  Ita- 
lian that  he  recited,  till  at  last  he  gave 
out,  in  all  the  fulness  of  his  liquid 
voice,  them  elegant  lines  outof  Pope'tf 
UoraeT'— 

**  'As  when  the  moon,  reftilgent  lamp  of  ntghf, 
(y«k>  heaven's  clear  azare  spreads  her  sacred 

•  light, 
When  not  a  breath  distarhs  tlie  deep  serene. 
And  not  a  cload  o'ercaata  the  soleinn  scene. 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  foil. 
And  stars  unnumbered  gild  theglowmg  pole; 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  shed. 
And  top  with  silver  every  mountain's  head: 
Then  shine  the  vales  ;  the  rocks  in  proppect 

rise — 
A  floo<l  of  glrtry  hnrata  from  all  the  skfes ; 
The  conscious  swfuas  rqofdng  in  tlie  sight 
Eye  the  bine  vault  and  bless  the   nsefaf 
light/."        .     •    ,    -  .■    X 
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'*  The  JLord  forgive  me,  but  when  he 
came  to  the  last  words  and  saidj  '  uie- 
ful  lightj'  I  couldn't  restrain  mjseify 
but  broke  out,  '  That's  mighty  like  a 
boll,  any  how,  and  reminds  me  of  the 
ould  songo 

**  <  Good  lock  to  the  noon,  iha'i  a  Sm  Mbk  erMtorc, 
And  giTM  «•  tte  dajUfht  at  nigiit  in  the  dark.* 

"  Before  1  knew  where  I  was,  the 
boat  glided  in  to  the  steps,  and  a  tali 
man,  a  little  stooped  in  tne  shoulders, 
stood  before  me. 

'"  Is  it  you,'  said  he,  with  a  oniieC 
laugh,  '  that  accuse  Pope  of  a  buU  ?* 

••  *  It  is,'  says  I ;  'and  what's  more, 
there  isn't  a  poet  from  Horace  down, 
wards  that  I  won't  show  bulls  in  ; 
there's  bulls  in  Shakespeare  and  in 
Milton  ;  there's  bulls  in  the  ancients ; 
I'll  point  out  a  bull  in  Aristophanes.' 

«**What  have  we  here?'  said  he, 
turning  to  the  others. 

**«A  poor  crayture,'  says  I,  'like 
(loldsmitn's  chest  of  drawers'^ 

•«  *  WiUi  bndni  rodneed  a  doable  d«l>t  to  p«j, 
To  diMm  by  nightt  ieU  Bheflidd  van  bj  day.* 

<<Well,  with  that  he  took  a  fit  of 
laughing,  and  handing  the  rest  out  of 
the  boat,  he  made  me  come  along  at 
Us  side,  discoorsin'  me  about  my 
thravels,  and  all  I  seen,  and  all  I  read, 
till  we  reached  an  elegant  little  cot- 
tage on  a  bank  right  over  the  lake ; 
and  then  he  brought  me  in  and  made 
me  take  ta^r  with  the  family ;  and  I 
fpent  the  night  there;  and  i?hen  I 


started  the  next  morning  there  wasn't 
a  '  screed '  of  my  pack  that  they  didn't 
buy,  penknives,  and  whistles,  and  nut- 
crackers,  and  all,  just,  as  they  said^ 
for  keepsakes.  Good  luck  to  them, 
and  happy  hearts,  wherever  they  are, 
for  thev  made  mine  happy  that  day ; 
ay,  and  for  many  an  hour  aflerwards, 
as  I  just  think  over  the  kind  words 
and  pleasant  faces." 

More  than  one  of  the  comnany  had 
dropped  ofif  asleep  during  Billy's  nar- 
rative, and  of  the  others,  their  com* 
plaisance  as  listeners  appeared  taxed 
to  the  utmost,  while  the  Corporal 
snored  loudly,  like  a  man  who  had  a 
right  to  indulge  himself  to  the  full- 
est extent. 

«  There's  the  bell  again,"  muttered 
one;  **  that's  from  the  ' lord's  room,' " 
and  Craggs,  starUng  up  by  the  instinct 
of  his  office,  hastened  on  to  his  mas- 
ter's chamber. 

"  My  lord  says  you  are  to  remain 
here,"  said  he,  as  he  re-entered  a  few 
minutes  later;  ''he  is  satisfied  with 
your  d^ill,  and  I'm  to  send  off  a  mes- 
sender  to  the  post,  to  let  them  know 
he  has  detained  yoo." 

"I'm  obaydient,"  said  Billy,  with 
a  low  bow,  "  and  now  for  a  brief  re- 
pose 1"  And  so  saving,  he  drew  alouff 
woollen  nightcap  from  his  pocket,  and 


putting  it  over  his  eyos,  resigned  him- 
self to  sleep  with  the  pracUsed  air  of 
one  who  needed  but  very  little  pre- 
paration to  secure  slumber. 


CBAPTXB    XT. 


Ths  old  castle  of  Gleneore  contained 
but  one  spacious  room,  and  this  served 
all  the  puiposes  of  drawinff.room> 
dining-room,  and  library.  U  was  a 
Ipng  and  lofty  chamber,  with  a  raftered 
oeifine,  from  which  a  heavy  chandelier 
hung  Dy  a  massive  chain  of  iron.  Six 
windows,  all  in  the  same  wall,  deeply 
set  and  narrow,  admitted  a  spanng 
light.  In  the  opposite  wall  stood  two 
fire-places,  large,  massive,  and  monu- 
mental ;  the  carved  supporters  of  the 
richlpr-chased  pediment  being  of  colos- 
sal siace,  and  the  great  shield  of  the 
house  crowning  the  pyramid  of  strange 
and  uncouth  objects  that  were  grouped 
below.  The  walls  were  partly  occu- 
pied  by  book.shelves,  partly  covered 
Dy  wainscot,  and  here  and  there  di». 


played  a  wom-ont  portrait  of  some 
bygone  warrior  or  dame,  who  little 
dreamed  how  much  the  colour  of  their 
effigies  should  be  indebted  to  the  sad 
effects  of  damp  and  mildew.  The  fur- 
niture consisted  of  eveiy  imaginable 
type,  from  the  carved  oak  and  ebony 
console,  to  the  white-and-gold  of  Ver- 
sailles taste,  and  the  modem  compro- 
mise of  comfort  with  ugliness  which 
chintz  and  soft  cushions  acoomplisb. 
Two  great  screens,  thickly  covered 
with  prints  and  drawings,  most  of 
them  political  caricatures  of  some  fifty 
years  back,  flanked  each  fire-place, 
making,  as  it  were,  in  this  case,  two 
different  apartments. 

At  one  of  these,  on  a  low  sofa,  sat, 
or  rather  lay,  Lord  Gleneore;  pide  $M 
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-wasted  hy  lopg  illness.  His  thin  band 
held  a  letter,  to  shade  his  eyes  from 
the  blazing  wood  fire>  and  the  other 
hand,  hung  listlessly  at  his  side.  The 
expression  of  the  sick  man's  face  was 
that  of  deep  melancholy  —  not  the 
mere  gloom  of  recent  suffering,  but  the 
deep-cat  traces  of  a  lon^-carried  afflict 
tion,  a  sorrow  which  had  eaten  into  his 
yrery  heart,  and  made  its  home  there. 

At  the  second  fireplace  sat  his  son^ 
and,  though  a  mere  boy,  the  linoa. 
ments  of  his  father  marked  the  youth's 
face  with  a  painful  exactness.  The 
same  intensity  was  in  the  eyes — the 
same  haughty  character  sat  on  the 
brow;  and  there  was  in  the  whole 
countenance  the  most  extraordinary 
counterpart  of  the  gloomy  seriousness 
of  the  older  face.  He  had  been  read- 
ing l^ut  the  fast* falling  night  obliged 
him  to  desist,  and  he  sat  now  contem- 
plating  the  bright  eml^rs  of  the  wood 
fire  in  dreary  thoncht.  Once  or  twice 
was  he  disturbed  n*om  his  reverie  by 
the  whispered  voice  of  an  old  serving 
man,  asking  for  something  with  that 
submissive  manner  assumed  by  those 
who  are  continually  exposed  to  the 
outbreaks  of  another's  temper ;  and  at 
last  the  boy,  who  had  hitherto  scarcely 
deigned  to  notice  the  appeals  to  him, 
fiung  a  bunch  of  keys  contemptuously 
on  the  ground,  with  a  muttered  male- 
diction on  his  tormentor. 

••What's  thi^t?"  cried  out  the  sick 
man,  startled  at  the  sound. 

'"Tis  nothing,  my  lord,  but  the 
keys  that  fell  out  of  my  hand,"  replied 
the  old  man,  humbly.  **  Mr.  Craggs 
is  away  to  Leenane,  and  I  was  going 
to  get  out  the  wine  for  dinner." 

"  Where's  Mr.  Charles?"  asked  Lord 
Glencore. 

"  He's  there  beyant,"  muttered  the 
other  in  a  low  voice,  while  he  pointed 
towards  the  distant  fireplace,  '*  but  he 
looks  tired  and  weary,  and  I  didn't 
like  to  disturb  him." 

''Tired!  wearyl^witli  what?—, 
where  has  he  been? — what  has  he 
been  doing?"  cried  he,  hastily.  «'  Char- 
les, Charles,  I  sa^  I** 

And  slowly  rismg  from  his  seat,  and 
with  an  air  of  languid  indifierence, 
the  boy  came  toward  him. 

Lord  Glen  core's  face  darkened  as  he 
gazed  on  him. 

"  Where  have  you  been?*'  asked  he, 
flternly, 

•*  Yonder,"  said  the  boy^  in  an  ac- 
cent uke  the  echo  of  his  own. 


"There's  Mr.  Craggs  now,  my 
lord,"  said  the  old  butler,  as  he  looked 
opt  of  the  window,  and  eagerly  seized 
the  opportunity  to  interrupt  the  scene ; 
«*  there  he  is,  and  a  gentleman  with 
him." 

''  Ha  I  go  and  meet  him,  Charles — 
it's  Harcourt.  Go  and  receive  him, 
show  him  his  room,  and  then  bring 
him  here  to  me." 

The  boy  heard  without  a  word^  and 
left  the  room  with  the  same  slow  step 
and  the  same  look  of  apathy.  Just  aa 
he  reached  the  hall  the  stranger  was 
entering  it.  He  was  a  tall,  well-built 
man,  with  the  mingled  ease  and  stifi*- 
ness  of  a  soldier  in  his  bearing ;  his 
face  was  handsome,  but  somewhat 
stern,  and  his  voice  had  that  tonia 
which  implies  the  long  habit  of  com- 
mand. , 

"You're  a  Massy,  that  I'll  swear 
to,"  said  he,  frankhr,  as  he  shook  tljia 
boy's  hand ;  "  the  family  face  in  every 
lineament.  And  how  is  your  §&• 
ther?" 

"Better;  he  has  had  a  severe  ill- 
ness." 

"  So  his  letter  told  me.  I  was  up 
the  Rhine  when  I  received  it,  and 
started  at  once  for  Ireland." 

"He  has  been  very  impatient  for 
your  coming,"  sdd  the  boy ;  "he  has 
talked  of  nothing  else." 

"  Ay,  we  are  old  friends.  Glen- 
core and  I  have  been  schoolfellows, 
chums  at  college,  and  messmates  in 
the  same  regiment,"  said  he,  with  a 
slight  touch  of  sorrow  in  his  tone. 
Will  he  be  able  to  see  me  now  ?  Is  he 
confined  to  bed?"' 

"  No,  he  will  dine  with  von.  I'm  to 
show  you  your  room,  and  then  bring 
you  to  him." 

"  That's  better  news  than  I  hoped 
for,  boy.  By  the  way,  what's  your 
name  ?" 

"  Charles  Conyngham." 

"  To  be  sure,  Charles,  how  could  I 
have  forgotten  it  I  So^  Charles,  this 
is  to  be  my  quarters,  and  a  glorious 
view  there  is  from  this  window  — 
what's  the  mountain  yonder  ?" 

"  Ben  Creggan." 

"  We  must  climb  that  summit  some 
of  those  days,  Charley.  I  hope  you're 
a  good  walker.  You  shall  be  my  guide 
through  this  wild  region  here,  for  I 
have  a  passion  for  explorings." 

And  he  talked  away  rapidly,  while 
he  made  a  brief  toilet,  and  refreshed 
him  from  the  fatigues  of  the  road. 
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*'  Now,  Charley,  I'm  at  j'our  orders ; 
I  ct  tis  descend  to  the  drawing-room." 

•*  You4l  fihd  my  father  there,"  said 
1^6  'boy,  as  he  stopped  short  at  the 
dobt ;  and  Harcoart,  staring  at  him 
fbr  a  seccmd  or  two  in  silence^  turned 
tihe  handle  and  entered. 

Lord  Glen  core  never  tamed  his 
head  as  the  other  drew  nigh,  but  sat 
with  his  forehead  resting  on  the  table, 
extending  his  hand  only  in  welcome. 

'*  My  poor  fellow !"  said  Harcourt, 
grasping  the  thin  and  wasted  fingers, 
**  my  poor  fellow,  how  clad  I  am  to  be 
with  you  agdn."  And  he  seated  him- 
self at  his  side  as  he  spoke.  **  You 
had  a  relapse  after  you  wrote  to  me  ?** 
Glencore  slowly  raised  his  head,  and 
pushing  back  a  small  velvet  skull-cap 
that  he  wore,  said.- 

**  You*d  not  have  known  me,Greorge. 
£h  ?  see  how  grey  I  am  I  I  saw  my^f 
in  the  glass  to-day  for  the  first  time, 
and  I  really  couldn't  believe  my 
eyes." 

'*  In  another  week  the  change  will 

be  just  as  great  the  other  way.    It 

was  some  kind  of  a  fever,  was  it  not  ?" 

*'  I  bdieve  so,"  said  the  other,  sigh* 

iog. 

"And  they  bled  you  and  blistered 
you,  of  course.  These  fellows  are  like 
the  farriers — they  have  but  the  one 
system  for  everything.  Who  was  your 
torturer?  —  where  did  you  get  him 
from  ?" 

**  A  practitioner  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  wild  growth  of  the  moun- 
tain,"  said  Glencore,  with  a  sickly 
smile ;  '*  but  1  mustn't  be  ungrateful ; 
he  saved  my  life,  if  that  be  a  cause  for 
gratitude." 

•*  And  a  right  good  one,  I  take  it. 
How  like  you  that  boy  is,  Glencore. 
I  started  back  when  he  met  me.  It 
was  just  as  if  I  was  transported  again 
to  old  school-days,  and  had  seen  your- 
self as  you  used  to  be  long  ago !  Do 
you  remember  the  long  meadow,  Glen- 
core?" 

«'  Harcourt,"  said  he,  falteringly, 
"  don't  talk  to  me  of  long  ago,  at  least 
not  now."  And  then,  as  if  thinking 
aloud,  added,  **  How  strange  that  a 
man  without  a  hope  should  like  the 
future  better  than  the  past." 

"  How  old  is  Charley  ?"  asked  Har- 
court, anxious  to  engage  him  on  some 
other  theme. 

"  Po'll  be  fifteen,  I  think,  his  next 
birth -day;  he  seems  older,  doesn't 
ho?" 


.''Yes,  the  boy  is  well  {grown  and 
athletic^  \Yha|  has  he  been  doing  ?— • 
have  you  had  him  at  a  school  ?" 

**  At  a  Bchooir  8aidGaeaeorQ,.0tart. 
in|; ;  "  no,  be  has  lived  alirays  hero 
With  myself.  I  have  been  his  tutoiw. 
I  read  with  him  every  d|iy,  tiU  thilft 
illness  seized  me." 
*'  He  looks  clever ;  is  he  so  ?"  ' 
*'Like  the  rest  of  usi  George,  be 
may  learn,  but  he  can't  be  tangfat. 
The  old  obstinacy  of  the  race  is  8tron|p 
in  him,  and  to  rouse  him  to  rebel  •u 
YOU  have  to  do  is  to  give  hiaa  a  task ; 
but  his  faculties  are  jgood,  his  appre- 
hension quick,  and  his  memory,  if  he 
would  but  tax  it,  excellait.  flere*a 
Craggs  come  to  tell  us  of  dinner ;  give 
me  your  arm,  George,  we  havn'i  far 
to  go  —  this  one  room  serves  us  lor 
everything." 

"You're  better  lodged  than  I  ex- 
pected ;  your  letters  told  me  to  look 
for  a  mere  barrack;  and  the  place 
stands  so  well." 

"Yes,  the  spot  was  well  chosen, 
idthough  I  suppose  its  founders  cared 
little  enough  about  the  picturesque." 

The  dinner- table  was  spread  behind 
one  of  the  massive  screens,  and  under 
the  careful  direction  of  Oram  and 
old  Simon,  was  well  and  amply  sup- 
plied  —  fish  and  game,  the  cfelicacies 
of  other  1  realities,  being  here  in  abun- 
dance. Harcourt  had  a  traveller's 
appetite,  and  enjoyed  himself  tho- 
roughly, while  Glencore  never  touched 
a  morsel,  and  the  boy  eat  sparingly, 
watching  the  stranger  with  that  in- 
tense curiosity  which  CDmcs  of  living 
estranged  from  all  society. 

"  Charley  will  treat  you  to  a  glass 
of  Burgundy,  Harcourt,"  said  Glen- 
core, as  they  drew  round  the  fire; 
"  he  keeps  the  cellar-key." 

"Let  us  have  two,  Charley,"  said 
Harcourt,  as  the  boy  arose  to  leave 
the  room,  "  and  take  care  that  you 
carry  them  steadily," 

The  boy  stood  for  a  second  and 
looked  at  his  father,  as  if  interrogating, 
and  theu  a  sudden  fiush  sufiused  his 
face  as  Glencore  made  a  gesture  with 
his  hand  for  him  to  go. 

"You  don't  perceive  how  you 
touched  him  to  the  quick  there,  Har- 
court ?  You  talked  to  him  as  to  how 
ho  should  carry  the  wine ;  he  thought 
that  office  menial  and  beneath  him, 
and  he  looked  to  me  to  know  what  he 
should  do." 
<'  What  a  fool  you  have  made  of  the 
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boy  r*  Mid  Harcoatt,  blatitly.  **  By 
Jeve  I  it  ^HB  time  I  should  come 
here  I" 

When  tbe  boy  came  back  he  was 
ibllowed  by  tbe  old  butler,  carefully 
oarryiiig  m  a  small  wicker  contrivance,^ 
Bibendde  called  a  cooper,  three  cob- 
webbed  and  well-crusted  bottles. 

**Now,  Charley,"  said  Harcourt, 
gtSly,  **  if  you  want  to  see  a  man  tho- 
roughly happy,  just  stepi  up  to  my  room 
and  fetch  me  a  small  leather  sack 
youll  find  there  of  tobacco,  and  on 
the  dressing-table  you'll  see  my  meer. 
schaum-pipe ;  be  cautious  with  it,  for 
iibelon^d  to  no  less  a  man  than  Fo« 
nltowski,  the  poor  fellow  who  died 
at  Leipsie." 

The  lad  stood  again  irresolute  and 
oonfnsed,  when  a  signal  from  his  fa- 
ther motioned  him  away  to  acquit  the 
errand. 

**  Thnnk  you,"  said  Harcourt,  as  he 
n^^ntered ;  you  see  I  am  not  vain  of 
my  meerschaum  without  reason.  The 
earving  of  those  stags  is  a  work  of  real 
art;  and  if  you  were  a  connoisseur  in 
such  matters,  you'd  say  the  colour 
was  perfect.  Have  you  given  up 
smoking,  Glencore?  you  used  to  l)e 
fond  of  a  weed." 

'•I  care  but  little  for  it,"  said  Glen- 
core, sighing. 

••  Take  to  it  again,  my  dear  fellow, 
if  only  that  it  is  a  bond  'tween  yourself 
and  everyone  who  whiffs  his  cloud. 
There  are  wonderfully  few  habits  —  I 
was  going  to  say  enioyments,  and  I 
might  say  so,  but  I'U  call  them  ha- 
bits —  that  consort  so  well  with  every 
condition  and  every  circumstance  of 
life,  that  become  the  prince  and  the 
peasant,  suit  the  garden  of  the  palace, 
and  the  red  watch-fire  of  the  barrack, 
relieve  the  weary  hours  of  a  calm  at 
sea,  or  refresh  the  tired  hunter  in  the 
prairies." 

"You  must  tell  Charley  some  of 
your  adventures  in  the  west.  The 
Colonel  has  passed  two  years  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,"  said  Glencore  to 
his  son. 

"Ay,  Charley,  I  have  knocked 
about  the  worid  as  much  as  most  men, 
and  seen,  too,  my  share  of  its  wonders. 
If  accidents  by  sea  and  land  can  inte- 
rest you,  if  you  care  for  stories  of  In- 
dian life,  and  the  wild  habits  of  a 
prairie  hunter,  I'm  your  man.  Your 
father  can  tell  you  more  of  salons  and 
the  great  world,  of  what  may  bo  called 
the  high  game  of  life ** 


**  I  have  forgotten  it,  as  much  as  if 
I  had  never  seen  it,"  said  Glencore, 
interrupting,  and  with  a  severity  d 
voice  that  showed  the  theme  dis* 
pleased  him.  And  now  a  pause  en* 
sued,  painful  perhaps  to  the  others,  but 
scarcely  felt  by  Harcourt,  as  he  smoked 
away  peacefully,  and  seemed  lost  in 
the  windings  of  his  own  fancies. 

'*Have  you  shooting  here,  Glen- 
core ?"  asked  he  at  length. 

"  There  might  be,  if  I  were  to  pre- 
serve the  game." 

"  And  you  do  not.    Do  you  fish  ?" 
"No;  never." 

"You  give  yourself  up  to  farming* 
then?" 

"  Not  even  that ;  the  truth  is,  Har- 
court, I  literally  do  nothing,  A  few 
newspapers,  a  stray  review  or  so  reach 
me  in  these  solitudes,  and  keep  me,  la  a 
measure,  informed  as  to  the  course  of 
events ;  but  Charley  and  I  con  over 
our  classics  together,  and  scrawl  sheets 
of  paper  with  algebraic  signs,  and  puz- 
zle our  heads  over  strauge  formulas, 
ij^onderfully  indifierent  to  what  the 
world  is  doing  at  the  other  side  of  this 
little  estuary." 

"  You  of  all  men  living  to  lead  such 
a  life  as  this  1  a  fellow  that  never  could 
cram  occupation  enough  into  his  short 
twenty-four  hours,"  broke  in  Harcourt. 
Gloncoixj's  pale^  cheek  flushed  slight- 
ly, and  an  impatient  movement  of  his 
fingers  on  the  table  showed  how  ill  he 
relished  any  allusion  to  his  own  former 
life. 

"  Charley  will  show  you  to-morrow 
all  the  wonders  of  our  erudition,  Har- 
court," said  he,  changing  the  subject ; 
"  we  have  got  to  thini  ourselvers  very 
learned,  and  I  hope  you'll  be  pplita 
enough  not  to  undeceive  us." 

"  X  ou'U  have  a  merciful  critic, 
Charley,"  said  the  Colonel,  kughing. 
'ffor  more  reasons  thiui  one.  Had 
the  (question  been  how  to  track  a  wolf, 
or  wind  an  antelope,  to  outmanceuvra 
a  scout  party,  or  harpoon  a  calf-whale, 
I'd  not  yield  to  many,  but  if  you  throw 
me  amongst  Greek  roots,  or  double 
equations,  I'm  only  Sampson,  with  liis 
hair  ea  crop  /" 

The  solemn  clock  over  the  mantel- 
piece struck  ten,  and  the  boy  arose  as 
It  ceased. 

"That's  Charley's  bed-time,"  said 

Glencore^  "  and  we  are  determined  to 

make  no  stranger  of  you,  George.  He'U 

say  good  night." 

And  with  a  manner  of  mingled  shy. 
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ntMB  and  pride  the  boj  helJ  oat  hia 
band,  which  the  soldier  shook  cor- 
diidljr,  saying — 

*«  To-morrow,  then,  Charley,  I 
count  upon  you  for  my  day,  and  so 
that  it  be  not  to  be  passed  in  the  li- 
brary I'll  acquit  myself  creditably." 

*«  I  like  your  boy,  Glencore,"  said 
he,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone.  '*  Of 
course  I  have  seen  very  little  of  him ; 
and  if  I  had  seen  more  I  should  be  but 
a  sornr  jud^e  of  what  people  would 
call  his  abilities;  but  he  is  a  good 
stamp ;  *  gimtleman '  is  written  on  him 
in  a  nand  that  any  can  read ;  and,  by 
Jove  I  let  them  talk  as  they  -mil,  but 
that's  half  the  battle  of  life  1" 

*«  He  is  a  strange  fellow ;  you'll  not 
understand  him  m  a  moment,"  said 
Glencore,  smiling  half  sadly  to  himself. 

''Not  understand  him,  Glencore ;  I 
read  him  like  print,  man;  you  think 
that  his  shy,  bashful  manner  imposes 
upon  me ;  not  a  bit  of  it ;  I  see  the 
fdlow  is  as  proud  as  Lucifer.  All  your 
solitude  and  estrangement  from  the 
world,  hasn't  driven  out  of  his  head 
that  he's  to  be  a  viscount  one  of  these 
days ;  and  somehow,  wherever  he  has 
picked  it  up,  he  has  got  a  very  prettv 
notion  of  the  importance  and  rank 
tiiat  same  title  confers." 

"  Let  us  not  speak  of  this  now,  Har- 
court ;  I'm  far  too  weak  to  enter  upon 
what  it  would  lead  to.  It  is,  however^ 
the  great  reason  for  which  I  entreated 


yon  to  come  here.  And  to-morrow— ^ 
at  all  events  in  a  day  or  two — wo  can 
speak  of  it  fully.  And  now  I  must 
leave  you.  You'll  have  to  rough  it 
here,  Greorge ;  but  as  there  is  no  man 
can  do  so  with  a  better  grace  I  can 
spare  my  apologies ;  only,  I  be^,  don't 
let  the  place  be  worse  than  it  need 
be.  Give  your  orders ;  get  what  yon 
can;  and  see  if  your  tact  and  know- 
ledge of  life  cannot  remedy  many  a 
difficulty  which  our  ignorance  or  apa- 
thy have  served  to  perpetuate. 

'*  I'll  take  the  command  of  the  gar- 
rison with  pleasure,"  said  Harcourt, 
filling  up  his  glass,  and  replenishing 
the  fire.  "And  now  a  good  night's 
rest  to  yon,  for  I  half  suspect  I  have 
already  jeopardled  some  of  it." 

The  old  campaigner  sat  till  long  past 
midnight.  The  generous  wine*  his 
pipe,  the  cheerful  wood-fire»  were  all 
companionable  enough,  and  well- suited 
thoughts  which  took  no  high  or  heroic 
range,  but  were  chiefly  reveries  of  the 
past,  some  sad,  some  pleasant,  but  all 
tinged  with  the  one  philosophy,  which 
made  him  regard  the  world  as  a  cam- 
pai^,  wherein  he  who  |;rumbles  or 
repines  is  but  a  sorry  soldier,  and  un- 
worthy of  his  cloth. 

It  was  not  till  the  last  glass  was 
drained  that  he  arose  to  seek  his  bed, 
and  pleasantly  humming  some  old  air 
to  himself,  he  slowly  mounted  the 
stairs  to  his  chamber. 


CHAFTXB  y. 
OOLOHKL  HABCOVBT't  I.BTTIB. 


As  we  desire  throughout  this  tale  to 
make  the  actors  themselves,  wherever 
it  be  possible,  the  narrators,  nsing 
their  words  in  preference  to  our  own^ 
we  shall  now  place  before  the  reader  a 
letter  written  by  Colonel  Harcourt 
about  a  week  after  his  arrival  at  Glen- 
core,  which  will  at  least  serve  to  rescue 
him  and  oorselves  from  the  task  of  re- 
petition. 

It  was  addressed  to  Sir  Horace  Up« 
ton.  Her  Majesty's  Envoy  at  Studt- 
gard,  one  who  had  formerly  served  in 
the  same  regiment  with  Glencore  and 
himself,  but  who  left  the  army  early, 
to  follow  the  career  of  diplomacy 
^herdn,  still  a  young  man,  he  had 
risen  to  the  rank  of  a  minister.  It  is 
not  important  to  the  object  of  our 
story  to  speak  more  particularly  of  his 
chmicter^  thim  tlmt  it  iriui  ia  ^dmost 


every  respect  the  opposite  of  his  cor- 
respondent. Where  the  one  was  frank, 
open,  and  unguarded,  the  other  was 
cold,  cautious,  and  reserved;  where 
one  believed,  the  other  doubted ; 
where  one  was  hopefiil,  the  other  had 
nothing  but  misgivings.  Harcourt 
would  have  twenty  times  a  day  wound- 
ed the  feelings,  or  jarred  against  the 
susceptibility  of  his  best  friend;  Up- 
ton could  not  be  brought  to  trench 
upon  the  slightest  prejudice  of  his 
greatest  enemy.  We  might  continue 
this  contrast  to  every  detul  of  their 
characters,  but  enough  has  now  been 
said,  and  we  proceed  to  the  letter  in 
question  :— 

**  Glencore  OmUo. 

**  Dbab  Upton, — True  to  my  pro- 
uiise  to  ffive  you  early  tidings  of  our  old 
friend,  I  sit  down  to  pea  a  few  fine's; 
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which,  if  a  ricketty  table  and  some  in- 
fernal lampblack  for  ink  should  make 
ille^ble,  you'll  have  to  wait  for  the 
elucidation  till  my  arrival.  I  found 
Glencore  terribly  altered ;  I'd  not  have 
known  him.  Ue  nsed  to  be  muscular 
and  rather  full  in  habit ;  he  is  now  a 
mere  skeleton.  His  hair  and  moustache 
were  coal  black;  they  are  a  motley 
grey.  He  was  straight  as  an  arrows 
pretentiously  erect,  many  thought; 
be  is  stooped  now^  and  bent  nearly 
double.  ^  His  voice,  too^  the  most  clear 
and  ringing  in  the  squadron^  is  become 
a  hoarse  whisper.  You  remember  what 
a  passion  he  nad  for  dress,  and  how 
heartily  we  all  deplored  the  chance  of 
his  being  colonel,  well  knowing  what 
precious  caprices  of  costly  costume 
would  be  the  consequence.  Well,  a 
discharged  corporal,  in  a  cast-off  mufU, 
is  stylish  compared  to  him.  I  don*t 
think  he  has  a  hat — ^I  have  only  seen 
an  oilskin  cap ;  but  his  coat,  his  one 
coa^  is  a  curiosity  of  industrious  patch- 
work ;  .and  his  trowsers  are  a  pair  of 
our  old  overalb,  the  same  pattern  we 
wore  at  Honnslow  when  the  king  re- 
viewed us. 

**  Great  as  these  changes  are,  they 
are  nothing  to  the  alteradon  in  the 
poor  fellow's  disposition.  He  that  was 
generous  to  munificence,  is  now  an 
absolute  miser,  descending  to  the  most 
pitiful  economy,  and  moaning  over 
every  trifling  outlay.  He  is  irritable, 
too»  to  a  degree.  Far  from  the  joll^, 
Iighthearted  comrade,  ready  to  join  in 
the  laugh  against  himself,  and  enjoy  a 
jest  of  which  he  was  the  object,  he  sus- 
pects a  slight  in  every  allusion,  and 
Dristles  up  to  resent  a  mere  familiarity, 
as  though  it  were  an  insult. 

"  Of  course  I  put  much  of  this  down 
to  the  score  of  illness,  and  of  bad  health 
before  he  was  so  ill ;  but,  depend  upon 
it,  he's  not  the  man  we  knew  hmi. 
Heaven  knows  if  he  ever  will  be  so 
again.  The  night  I  arrived  here  he 
was  more  natural — more  like  himself, 
in  fact,  than  he  has  ever  been  since. 
His  manner  was  heartier,  and  in  his 
welcome  there  was  a  touch  of  the  old 
iovial  good  fellow,  who  never  was  so 
happy  as  when  sharing  his  quarters 
with  a  comrade.  Since  that  he  has 
grown  punctilious,  anxiously  asking 
me  if  I  am  comfortable,  and  teasing 
me  with  apologies  for  what  I  don't 
miss,  and  excuses  about  things  that  I 
ahould  never  haye  discoyered  wanting. 

"  I  think  I  see  what  is  passing  ititfau 


in  him ;  he  wants  to  be  confidential, 
and  he  doesn't  know  how  to  go  about 
it.  I  suppose  he  looks  on  me  as  rather 
a  rough  father  to  confess  to ;  he  isn't 
quite  sure  what  kind  of  sympathy,  if 
any,  he'll  meet  with  from  me,  and  he 
more  than  half  dreads  a  certain  care- 
less, outspoken  way  in  which  I  have 
now  and  then  addressed  his  boy,  of 
whom  more  anon. 

"  I  may  be  right,  or  I  may  be  wrong, 
in  this  conjecture  \  but  certain  it  is, 
that  nothing  like  confidential  conver- 
sation has  yet  passed  between  us,  and 
each  day  seems  to  render  the  prospect 
of  such  only  less  and  less  likely.  I 
wish  from  my  heart  you  were  here; 
YOU  are  just  the  fellow  to  suit  him^ 
just  calculated  to  nourish  the  suscepti- 
bilities that  /  only  shock.  I  said  as 
much  t'other  day,  in  a  half-careless 
way,  and  he  immediately  caught  it  up, 
and  said— 'Ay,  George,  Upton  is  a 
man  one  wants  now  and  then  in  life, 
and  when  the  moment  comes,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  substitute  for  him.' 
In  a  joking  manner,  I  then  remarked, 
*Why  not  come  over  t6  see  him?' 
'  Leave  this  !*  cried  he ;  '  venturo  into 
the  world  again ;  expose  myself  to  its 
brutal  insolence,  or  still  more  bratal 
pit^  r  In  a  torrent  of  passion,  he  went 
on  in  this  strain,  till  I  heartily  regret- 
ted that  I  had  ever  touched  this  uo. 
lucky  topic. 

''I  date  his  greatest  reserve  from 
that  same  moment ;  and  I  am  sure  he 
\b  disposed  to  connect  me  with  the  ca- 
sual suggestion  to  go  oyer  toStudtgard, 
and  deems  me,  in  consequence,  one 
utterly  deficient  in  all  true  feeling  and 
delicacy. 

''I  needn't  tell  you  that  my  stay 
here  is  the  reverse  of  a  pleasure.  I'm 
never,  what  fine  people  call,  bored 
anywhere ;  and  I  could  amuse  myself 
gloriously  in  this  queer  spot.  I  haye 
Slot  some  half  dozen  seals,  hooked  the 
heaviest  salmon  I  eyer  saw  rise  to  a 
fly,  and  have  had  rare  coursing,  not  to 
say  that  Glencore's  table,  with  certain 
reforms  1  have  introduced,  is  yery  to- 
lerable, and  his  cellar  unimpeachable, 
I'll  back  his  chambertin  against  your 
excellency's;  and  I  have  discoyered  a 
bin  of  red  hermitage  that  would  con- 
yert  a  whole  vineyard  of  the  smallest 
Lafitte  into  Sneyd's  claret ;  but  with 
all  these  seductions,  I  can't  stand  the 
life  of  continued  constraint  I'm  reduced 
to.  Glencore  evidently  sent  for  me  to 
i^ake  aome  rev^tioas^wMch,  now  that 
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lie  seei  mcv  bo  lauinot  aeeonipKBli.  For 
anght  I  kiiow,  there  nay  be  as  many 
chants  in  me  \jq  ki$  eyes,  as  to  mM 
ihcM  ave  in  him,  I  only  can  vonch 
ibr  it,  that  if  I  ride  three  stone  heavier, 
I  haven't  the  worse  place*  and  I  dooH 
detect  any  striking  falling  off  in  my 
appreciation  of  g^  fare  and  good 
fellows. 

*'  I  spoke  of  the  boy;  he  is  a  fine 
lad  ..somewhat  haughty,  perhaps;  a 
little  spoiled  by  the  countrv  people 
calling  him  the  young  lord ;  but  a  ge- 
nerous fellow»  and  very  like  Glencore« 
when  he  first  joined  U3  at  Canterbury. 
By  way  of  educating  him  himself, 
Glenoore  has  been  driving  Virgil  and 
decimal  fractions  into  hua;  and  the 
bo;|r,  bred  in  the  country— -never  out 
of  it  for  a  day**can't  load  a  ^n  or  tie 
a  tackle.  Not  the  worst  thing  about 
the  boy  is  his  inordinate  love  for  Glen- 
Qore,  whom  he  imagines  to  be  about 
the  greatest  and  most  gifted  being  that 
ever  lived.  I  can  scarcely  help  smil. 
in^  at  the  implicitness  of  tJiis  honest 
faith;  but  I  take  good  care  not  to 
smile ;  on  the  contrary,  i  mve  every 

r»sible  encouragement  to  Uie  belief, 
conclude  the  disenchantment  will  ar- 
rive only  too  early  at  last. 

*'  You'll  not  know  what  to  make  of 
such  a  lengthy  epistle  from  me,  and 
you'll  doubtless  torture  that  fine  diplo- 
matic intelligence  of  yours  to  detect 
the  secret  motive  of  my  lon^-winded* 
ness;  but  the  simple  fact  is,  it  has 
rained  incessantly  ibr  the  last  three 
days,  and  promiaes  the  same  cheering 
weather  for  as  many  more.  Glencore 
doesn't  fancy  that  the  boy*s  lessons 
should  be  broken  in  upon — and  hinc 
istie  liitem — that's  classical  for  you. 
.  '<  I  wish  I  eouid  say  when  I  am 
likely  to  beat  m  v  retreat.  I'd  stay— « 
not  very  wiUingly,  perbi^8**but  still 
I'd  stay,  if  I  thought  myself  of  any 
use;  but  I  eannot  persuade  myself 
that  I  am  such.  Gleuoore  is  now  about 
again,  feeble  of  course,  and  much  pulL 
ed  down,  but  able  to  go  about  the 
house  and  the  garden.  I  can  contribute 
nothing  to  his  recovery,  and  I  fear  as 
little  to  his  comfort.  I  even  doubt  if 
he  desires  me  to  prok)ng  my  visit ;  but 
such  is  my  fear  of  ofiending  him,  that 
I  actually  dread  to  aUu£  to  my  de^- 

Earture,  till  I  can  sound  my  way  as  to 
ow  he'll  take  \U    This  fact  alone  will 
show  you  how  much  he  is  obsnged  fipom 
the  Glenoore  oC  lonff  ago.    Another 
'  in  idimi  totu%  nnlike  his  foit. 


mer  self,  strcrek  me  the  other  evening. 
We  were  talking  of  old  messmates-^ 
Croydon,  Stanhope,  Loftus,  and  yonn 
self-^tid  Instead  of  dwelling,  as  b^ 
onee  would  have  done,  eiidusivcljr  oh 
your  traits  of  dhavacter  and  disposition, 
he  discQflsed  nothing  bat  your  abili* 
ties,  and  the  capacity  bv  which  you 
could  win  your  way  to  nonours  and 
distinction.  I  needn't  say  how,  in  such 
a  valuation,  you  came  off  heist.  In- 
deed he  professes  the  highest  esteem 
for  your  talents,  and  says,  '  You*ll  see 
Upton  either  a  cabinet  minister  or 
ambassador  at  Paris  yet;'  and  this 
he  repeated  in  the  same  words  last 
night,  as  if  to  show  it  was  not  dropped 
as  a  mere  random  observation. 

**  I  have  some  scruples  about  ven^^ 
turing  to  offisr  anythmg  borderinffsr 
suggestion  to  a  great  and  wily  dipio. 
matist  like  yourself;  but  if  an  illus- 
trious framer  of  treaties  and  protocols 
would  condescend  to  take  a  hint  fi^om 
an  old  draffoon  colonel,  I'd  say  that  & 
few  lines  from  your  crafty  pen  mi^fe 
possibly  unlock  this  poor  fellow's  hearty 
and  lead  him  to  unburtfaen  to  you  what 
he  evidently  cannot  persuade  himself 
to  reveal  to  me.  I  can  see  plainly 
enough  that  thero  is  something  on  his 
mind  ;  but  I  know  it  just  as  a  stupid* 
old  hound  feels  there  is  n  fox  in  tdie 
cover,  but  cannot  for  the  life  of  him 
see  how  he's  to  '  draw '  him. 

'*  A  letter  from  you  would  do  him 
good,  at  all  events;  even  the  little 
gossip  of  your  gossiping  career  would 
cheer  and  amuse  him.  He  said,  very 
plaintively,  two  niffhts  ago,  '  They've 
all  foreotten  me.  When  a  man  retires 
from  the  world,  he  begins  to  die,  and 
the  great  event,  after  all,  is  only  the 
coujPda-grace  to  a  long  agony  of  tor* 
ture.  Do  write  to  him,  then  ;  the  ad^- 
dress  is  'Glencore  Castle,  Leenane, 
Ireland,'  where,  I  suppose,  I  shall  be 
still  a  resident  for  another  fortnight  to 
come. 

"  Glencore  has  just  sent  for  me ;  ball 
I  most  close  this  for  the  post,  or  it  will 
be  too  late* 

«'  Yours  ever  truly, 

"  Georor  HABOoiraT." 

«( I  open  this  to  say  that  he  sent  fbr 
me  to  ask  for  your  address— whether 
through  the  Foreign  Office,  or  direct 
to  Stndtgard.  You'll  probably  not 
hear  for  some  days,  for  be  writes  with' 
extneme  diffiCttUy,  and  I  kave  it  to 
your  \m&  diseretion  to  wiite  to  him 
or  not  in  the  intorval. 
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''Poor  fflUoWy  ho  Iqioka  vef^  ill  ta* 
dajr«  •  He  8Ay«  that  he  neyer  filept  the 
-whole  nighty  And  that  tbQl«iid»»um  he 
took  to  mduce  drowsfnese^  mfy  exciti^ 
and  niaddBned  him.  I  couoaelled  a 
hot  jfurum  of  muUed  poifter  befQve  getf 
ting  into  bed;   bat  he  deemed  me 


a  moQstev  foe  the  i^ecomYMiidationy 
aod  Beamed  qi^te  disguated  besideSk 
Couldn't  you  send  him  oyer  a  de- 
spatch 7  I  think  Inch,  a  dooumant  Irom 
Studtgai*d  cwght  to  be-  an  unfailing 
sopodfta" 


CHAPTXE  Yl* 

aVKBR    OOMPARIOVBBIP. 


When  Harcourt  repaired  to  Glencore'8 
bodioom>  where  he  still  lay>  wearied 
and  feyerish  aflcr  a  bad  night,  he  was 
struck  by  the  signs  of  safi'erinff  in  the 
diok  man's  face.  The  cheeks  were 
bloodless  and  fallen  in^  the  lips  pinched, 
and  in  the  eyes  there  shone  that  unna- 
tural brilliancy  which  results  from  an 
over-wrought  and  over-excited  brain. 

*'  Sit  down  here,  Georgej"  said  he^ 
pointing  to  a  chair  beside  the  bed ;  "  I 
want  to  talk  to  you.  I  thought  every 
day  that  I  could  muster  courage  for 
what  I  wish  to  say;  but  somehow, 
when  the  time  arrived,  I  felt  like  a  cri- 
minal who  entreats  for  a  few  hours 
more  of  life,  even  though  it  be  a  life 
of  misery." 

'^  It  strikes  me  that  you  were  never 
less  equal  to  the  effort  Uian  now,"  said 
Harcourt,  laying  his  hand  on  the 
other's  ptdse. 

"  Don't  believe  my  pulse^  George," 
said  Glencore,  smiling  faintly.  "  The 
machine  may  work  badly,  but  it  has 
wonderful  holding  out.  I've  gone 
through  enough/*  added  he^  gloomily, 
**  to  kill  most  men,  and  here  i  am  still, 
breathing  and  suffering." 

"  This  place  doesn't  suit  you«  Glen- 
core.  There  are  not  above  two  davs 
in  the  month  you  can  venture  to  taae 
the  air." 

"And  where  woald  you  have  mo 
go,  sir  ?"  broke  he  in  fiercely.  •  *  Would 
you  advise  Paris  and  the  Boulevards, 
or  a  palace  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  at 
Bome  ?  or  perhaps  the  Chiaja  at  Na- 
ples would  be  public  enough  ?  Is  it 
that  I  mi^  parade  disgrace  and  infiimy 
through  Europe,  that  I  should  leave 
this  soUtude  ?" 

**  I  want  to  see  you  in  a  better  cli- 
mate, Glencore ;  somewhere  where  the 
snn  shines  occasionally." 

"This  suits  me/'  said  the  other, 
bluntly ;  "  and  here  I  have  the  secu. 
rity  thi^  none  can  invade— Jione  mo- 
lest me.  But  it  is  not  of  myself  I  wish 
to  speak — it  is  of  my  boy," 


Harcourt  made  no  reply^  but  sat 
patiently  to  listen  to  what  was  coming. 

"  It  is  time  to  think  of  him/'  added 
Glencore,  .slowly.  "  The  other  day«~ 
it  seems  but  the  other  day — and  he  was 
a  mere  child ;  a  few  years  more — to 
seem  when  past  like  a  long  dreary 
night-^and  he  will  be  a  man." 

"  Very  true/'  said  Harcourt ;  "  and 
Charley  is  one  of  those  fellows  who 
only  make  one  plunge  from  the  boy 
into  all  the  responsibiKties  of  manhood. 
Throw  him  into  a  college  at  Oxford, 
or  the  mess  of  a  regiment  to-morrow, 
and  this  day  week  you'll  not  know  him 
from  the  rest." 

Glencore  was  silent;  if  he  had 
heard,  he  never  noticed  Harcourt's 
remark. 

"  Has  he  ever  spoken  to  you  about 
himself,  Harcourt  ?"  asked  he,  ailer  a 
pause. 

"  Never,  except  when  I  led  the  sub- 
ject in  that  direction  ;  and  even  then 
reluctantly,  as  though  it  were  a  topic 
he  would  avoid." 

"Have  jrou  discovered  any  strong 
inclination  m  him  for  a  particular  kind 
of  life,  or  any  career  in  preference  to 
another  ?" 

"  None ;  and  if  I  were  only  to  cre- 
dit what  I  see  of  him,  I'd  say  that  this 
dull  monotony,  and  this  dreary,  un- 
eventful  existence,  is  what  he  likes  best 
of  all  the  world." 

"  You  really  think  so  ?"  cried  Glen- 
core, with  an  eagerness  that  seemed 
out  of  proportion  to  the  remark. 

**So  far  as  I  see,"  rejoined  Har- 
court, guardedly,  and  not  wishing  to 
let  his  observation  carry  graver  conse- 
quences than  he  might  suspect. 

"So  that  you  deem  him  capable  of 
passing  a  life  of  a  ^uiet,  unambitious 
tenor— neither  seekmg  for  distinctions, 
nor  fretting  after  honours." 

"  How  should  he  know  of  their  ex- 
istence, Glencore  ?  What  has  the  boy 
ever  heard  of  life  and  its  struggles  ? 
It's  not  in  Homeri  or  Sallust,  he'd 
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learn  the  stdfe  of  partiei  and  public 
men." 

"And  why  need  be  ever  know 
them  ?'*  broke  in  Glencore^  fiercely. 

<'  If  he  doesn't  know  them  now»  he's 
sure  to  be  taught  them  hereafter.  A 
^roung  fellow  who  will  succeed  to  a 
title  and  a  good  fortune  •— ^*' 

"  Stop,  Haroourtl"  cried  Glencore, 
panionately.  **  Hat  anything  of  thif 
Kind  ever  escaped  you  m  intercourse 
with  the  boy  ?'• 

**  Not  a  word— not  a  syllable." 

"  Has  he  himself  ever,  by  a  hint,  or 
by  a  chance  word,  implied  that  he  was 
aware  of——" 

Glencore  faltered  and  hcisitated,  for 
the  word  he  sought  for  did  not  present 
iUelf.  Harcourt,  however,  released  him 
from  all  embarassment,  by  sayings 

**  Wirfi  me,  the  boy  is  rarely  any- 
thing but  a  listener ;  he  hears  me  talk 
away  of  tiger- shooting,  and  bufialo- 
hundng,  scarcely  ever  interrupting  me 
with  a  question.  But  I  can  see  in  his 
manner  with  the  country  people,  when 
they  salute  him,  lind  call  him  my 
lord •• 

**  But  he  is  not  my  lord,"  broke  in 
Glencore. 

**  Of  course  he  is  not ;  that  I  am 
perfectly  aware  of." 

**He  never  will — never  shall  be," 
cried  Glencore,  in  a  voice  to  which  a 
long  pent-np  passion  imparted  a  terri- 
ble  energy. 

**  How  1 — what  do  you  mean,  Glen- 
core?'* said  Harcourt,  eagerly.  "  Has 
he  any  malady  ? — is  there  any  deadly 
taint?" 

'•  That  there  is,  by  Heaven  !*'  cried 
the  lick  man,  erasping  the  curtain  with 
one  hand,  wnile  he  held  the  other 
firmly  clenched  upon  his  forehead. 
**  A  taint,  the  deadliest  that  can  stain 
a  human  heart  1  Talk  of  station,  rank, 
title — ^what  are  they,  if  they  are  to  be 
coupled  with  shame,  ignominy,  and 
sorrow  ?  The  loud  voice  of  the  herald 
calls  his  father  Sixth  Viscount  of  Glen, 
core ;  but  a  still  louder  one  proclaims 
his  mother  a  — ^" 

With  a  wild  burst  of  hysteric  laugh- 
ter, he  threw  himself,  face  downwards, 
on  the  bed;  and  now  scream  after 
scream  burst  from  him,  till  the  room 
was  filled  by  the  servants,  in  the  midst 
of  whom  appeared  Bill  v,  who  had  only 
that  same  day  retumea  from  Leenane, 
whither  he  had  jgone  to  make  a  formal 
resi^ation  of  his  functionis  as  letter- 
earner. 


''This  is  nothing  but  an  *aeee$sio 
nervosa,  * "  said  Billy ;  *'  clear  the  rooai» 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  lave  me 
with  the  patient."  And  Harcourt  save 
the  signal  for  obedience  by  first  taking 
his  departure. 

Lonl  Glencore'i  attack  was  more 
serious  than  at  first  it  was  i^prehend- 
ed,  and  for  three  days  there  was  eveiy 
threat  of  a  relapse  of  his  late  fever; 
but  Billy's  skill  waa  once  more  succesa- 
ful,  and  on  the  fourth  day  he  declued 
that  the  danger  was  past  During  this 
period,  Harcourt's  attention  was,  for 
the  firat  time,  drawn  to  the  strange 
creature  who  officiated  as  the  doctor, 
and  who,  in  despite  of  aH  the  detract- 
ing influences  of  his  humble  garb  and 
mean  attire,  aspired  to  be  treated  with 
the  deference  due  to  a  gnBat  physician. 

*'  If  it's  the  crown  and  the  sceptre 
makes  the  king,"  said  he,  '''tis  ^e 
same  with  the  science  that  makes  the 
doctor;  and  no  man  can  be  despised 
wheh  he  has  a  rag  of  oold  Galen's 
mantle  to  cover  his  shoulders." 

**  So  you're  going  to  take  blood  firom 
him  ?"  asked  Harcourt,  as  he  met  him 
on  the  stairs,  where  he  had  awaited  hia 
coming  one  night  when  it  was  late. 

**^f  sir;  'tis  more  a  disturbanoe 
of  the  great  nervous  centres  than  any 
decayin'  of  the  heart  and  arteries,*' 
said  Billy,  pompously;  ^'that's  what 
shows  a  real  aoctor,  to  distinguish 
between  the  effects  of  excitement  and 
inflammation,  which  is  as  different  as 
fireworks  is  from  a  bombardment." 

<<Kot  a  bad  simile.  Master  Billy; 
come  in  and  drink  a  glass  of  brandy- 
and.water  with  me,"  said  Harcourt, 
right  glad  at  the  prospect  of  such  com- 
panionship. 

Billy  l^aynor,  too,  was  flattered  by 
the  invitation,  and  seated  himself  at 
the  fire  with  an  air  at  once  proud  and 
submissive. 

"  You've  a  difficult  patient  to  treat 
there,"  said  Harcourt,  when  he  had 
furnished  his  companion  with  a  pipe, 
and  twice  filled  his  glass ;  **  he*8  nard 
to  manage,  I  take  it  ?" 

"Yer*  riffht,"  said  Billy;  "every 
touch  is  a  bR>w,  every  breath  of  air  ta 
a  hurricane  with  him.  There's  no 
such  thing  as  tratin*  a  man  of  that 
timperament ;  it's  the  same  with  many 
of  tnem  ould  families  as  with  our  race- 
horses, they  breed  them  too  fine." 

**  Egad,  I  think  you  are  right,"  said 
Harcourt,  pleased  with  an  illustration 
that  suited  nis  own  modes  of  thinking. 
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*<  Yedf  sir,**  said  Billy,  gainiog  con- 
fidence by  the  approyal ;  *'  a  man  is  a 
mo-chine,  and  au  the  parts  ought  to 
be  balanced,  and,  as  the  ancients  say, 
in  eqviUbrio,  If  yoa  give  a  pre-pon- 
derance  here  or  there,  whether  it  be 
bnun  or  spinal  marrow,  cardiac  func- 
tions or  digestive  ones,  yott  disthroy 
bim,  and  make  that  dangerous  kind  of 
oons^tution  that,  like  a  horse  with  a 
bard  mouth,  or  a  boat  with  a  weather 
helm,  always  Inns  to  one  side." 

«'That'&' well  put,  well  explained," 
sud  Harcourt,  wno  really  thought  the 
illustration  appropriate. 

••Now  my  lord  there,"  continued 
Bitty,  'Ms  all  out  of  balance,  every 
bit  of  him.  Bleed  him,  and  he  sinks ; 
stimulate  him,  and  he  ffoes  rajgin'  mad. 
'Tis  their  physical  conformation  makes 
their  character ;  and  to  know  how  to 
core  them  in  sickness,  one  ought  to 
have  some  knowledge  of  them  in 
health." 

*•  How  came  you  to  know  all  this  ? 
You  are  a  very  remarkable  fellow, 
Billy." 

'  •'  I  am,  ar ;  I*m  a  phenumenon  in 
a  small  way.  And  many  people  thinks, 
when  they  see  and  convarse  with  me, 
what  a  pity  it  is  I  havn't  the  advan- 
tages  of  edioation  and  instruction,  and 
that's  just  where  they're  wrong,  com- 
phitely  wrong." 

'■Well,  X  confess  I  don't  perceive 
that." 

*«  lil  show  you,  then.  There's  a 
kind  of  janins  natural  to  men  like  my- 
self, in  Ireland  I  mean,  for  I  never 
heerd  of  it  elsewhere.  That's  just  like 
our  Irish  emerald  or  Irish  diamond, 
wonderful  if  one  considers  where  you 
find  it — astonishin'  if  you  only  think 
bow  azy  it  is  to  get,  but  a  regular  dis- 
appointment, a  downright  take-in»  If 
you  intend  to  have  it  cut,  and  polished, 
and  set.  No,  nr;  with  all  the  care 
and  culture  in  life,  you'll  never  make 
a  precious  stone  of  it  1" 

**  You've  not  taken  the  riffht  way  to 
convince  me,  by  using  such  an  iuus- 
tration,  Billy." 

•'I'll  try  another,  then,"  said  Billy. 
••We  are  likeWillv-the-AVhisps,  show- 
ing plenty  of  lig&t  where  there's  no 
road  to  travel,  but  of  no  manner  of 
use  on  the  highway,  or  in  the  dark 
streets  of  a  village  where  one  has  busi- 
ness." 

••Your  own  services  here  are  the 
refutation  to  your  ai^ument,  Billy,*' 
said  Harcourt,  filling  his  glass. 


••  'Tis  your  kindness  to  say  so,  sir," 
said  Billy,  with  gratified  pride ;  ••  but 
the  sacrat  was,  ne  thrusted  me — ^that 
was  the  whole  of  it.  All  the  miracles 
of  physic  is  confidence,  just  as  all  the 
magic  of  eloquence  is  con-viction." 

*•  You  have  reflected  profoundly,  I 
see,"  said  HarcourU 

<•  I  made  a  great  many  observations 
at  one  time  of  my  life — the  opportunity 
was  favourable." 

•«  When  and  how  was  that?" 

•'I  travelled  with  a  baste  caravan 
for  two  years,  sir ;  and  there's  nothing 
taches  one  to  know  mankind  like  the 
study  of  bastes!" 

••  Not  complimentary  to  humanity, 
certainly,**  said  Harcourt,  laughing. 

••  Yes,  but  it  is,  though ;  for  it  is 
by  a  con-sideration  of  the  fera  naturxB 
that  you  ^ct  at  the  raal  nature  of  mere 
animal  existence.  You  see  there  man 
in  the  rough,  as  a  body  might  say,  just 
as  he  was  turned  out  of  the  first  work* 
shop,  and  before  he  was  fettered  with 
the  divinug  afflatus^  the  ethereal  es- 
sence, that  makes  him  the  first  of  cre- 
ation. There's  all  the  qualities  good 
and  bad — love,  hate,  vengeance,  grati- 
tude, grief,  joy,  ay  and  mirth -*.  thero 
they  are  in  the  brutes ;  but  they're  in 
no  subjection,  except  by  fear.  Now 
it's  out  of  num's  motives  his  character 
is  moulded,  and  fear  is  only  one 
amongst  them.    D'y^  apprehend  me  ?' ' 

••Perfectly;  fill  your  pipe."  And 
he  pushed  the  tobacco  towards  him. 

••  I  will ;  and  I'll  drink  the  memory 
of  the  great  and  good  man  that  first 
intro-duced  the  weed  amongst  us<-.-« 
Here's  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  By  the 
same  token,  I  was  in  his  house  last 
week." 

••  In  his  house  I  where  ?" 

••  Down  at  Greyhall.  You  EngUA- 
men,  savin*  your  presence,  always  for- 
get that  many  of  your  celebrities  lival 
vears  in  Irel^d.  For  it  was  the  same 
lon^  ago  as  now^a  place  of  decent 
banishment  for  men  of  janius— a  kind 
of  straw-yard  where  ye  turned  out  your 
intellectual  hunters  till  the  say  son 
came  on  at  home." 

••  I'm  sorry  to  see,  Billy,  that,  with 
all  your  enlightenment,  you  have  the 
vulgar  prejucQce  against  the  Saxon." 

••And  that's  the  raprson  I  have  it, 
because  it  is  vulgar,"  said  Billy,  eagerly. 
Vulgar  means  popular,  common  to 
many;  and  what's  the  best  test  of 
truth  in  anything  but  universal  belief, 
or  whatever  comes  nearest  to  it.     I 
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wish  I  WM  in  Parliament — I  just  wisb 
I  was  tbera  the  first  night  one  of  the 
nobe  calls  out '  that's  vulgar ;'  and  I'd 
just  saj  to  him,  <  Is  there  anything  as 
vulgar  as  men  and  women  ?  Show  me 
one  good  thing  in  life  that  isn't  vulgar  ? 
Show  me  an  object  a  painter  copies, 
or  a  poet  de8cribe8>  that  isn't  so?' 
Ayeh,"  cried  he^  impatiently^  **  when 
they  wanted  a  hard  word  to  flln^  at 
us>  why  didn't  they  take  the  right 
one  ?" 

'*  Bat  you  are  unjust,  Billy ;  the 
ungenerous  tone  ye  speak  of  is  fast  dis* 
appearing.  Gentlemen  now  -  a  •  days 
use  no  disparaging  epithets  to  men 
poorer  or  less  happily  circumstanced 
than  themselves." 

'•  Faix,"  said  Billy,  "  it  isn't  sitting 
here,  at  the  same  table  with  yourself 
that  I  ought  to  gainsay  that  remark.*' 

And  I&rcom*t  was  so  struck  by  the 
air  of  good  breeding  in  which  he  spoke, 
that  he  grasped  his  hand,  and  shook  it 
warmly. 

''And  what  is  more,"  continued 
Billy,  ''from  this  day  out  I'll  never 
think  so." 


He  drank  off  his  glass  as  he  spoke, 
giving  to  the  libation  all  the  ceremony 
of  a  solemn  vow. 

"D'ye  hear  that  ?<» them's  oars; 
there's  a  boat  coming  in." 

"  You  have  sharp  hearing,  master," 
said  Harcourt,  lauding. 

"  I  got  the  gift  when  I  was  a  smug, 
gler,"  replied  he.  "I  could  pat  my 
ear  to  the  ground  of  a  still  night,  and 
tell  you  the  tramp  of  a  revenue  boot 
as  well  as  if  I  seen  it.  And  now  I'll 
lay  sixpence  it's  Fat  Morissy  is  at  the 
bow-oar  there ;  he  rows  with  a^  short 
jerking  stroke  there 's  no  timing. 
That's  himself,  and  it  must  be  some- 
thing  urgent  from  the  post^ffice  that 
brings  him  over  the  Lough  to-night." 

The  words  were  scarcely  spoken 
when  Croggs  entered  with  a  letter  in 
his  hand. 

y  This  is  for  you.  Colonel,"  said  he; 
"it  was  marked  'immediate,'  and  the 
post-mistress  despatched  it  by  an  ex- 
press." 

The  letter  was  a  ver^r  brief  one; 
but,  in  honour  to  the  writer,  we  shall 
give  it  a  chapter  to  itself^ 


CHAFTXE  VZI. 


A  QBXAT  DXFLOMATltT. 


"Mt  dear  Habcourt,.— I  arrived  here 
yesterday,  and  by  good  fortune  caught 
your  letter  at  the  F.  O.,  where  it  was 
awaitiuz  the  departure  of  the  mes- 
srager  for  Germany. 

"  Your  account  of  poor  Glencore  is 
most  distressing.  At  the  same  time, 
my  knowledge  of  the  man  and  his  tem- 
per in  a  measure  prepared  me  for  it. 
You  say  that  he  wished  to  see  me,  and 
intends  to  write.  Now  there  is  a  small 
business-matter  between  us,  which  his 
lawyer  seems  much  disposed  to  push 
on  to  a  difficulty,  if  not  to  worse.  To 
prevent  this,  it  possible,  at  all  events 
to  see  whether  a  visit  from  me  might 
not  be  serviceable,  I  shall  cross  over  to 
Ireland  on  Tuesday,  and  bo  with  vou 
bv  Friday,  or  at  furthest  Saturaav. 
Tell  him  that  I  am  coming,  but  onlv 
for  a  day.  My  engagements  are  such 
that  I  must  be  here  again  early  in  the 
following  week.  On  Thursday  I  go 
down  to  Windsor. 

"  There  is  wonderfully  little  stirring 
here,  but  I  keep  that  little  for  our 
meeting.  You  are  aware,  my  dear 
friend,  what  a  poor,  diattcred,  broken. 


down  fellow  I  am ;  so  that  1  need  not 
adc  you   to  give  me  a  comfortable 

Suarter  for  my^  one  night,  and  some 
lelUfish,  if  easily  procurable^  for  my 
one  dinner. 
"  Yours,  ever  and  faithfully, 

"H.  U." 

We  have  already  told  our  reader  that 
the  note  was  a  brief  one,  and  yet  was  it 
not  altogether  uncharacteristic  Sir 
Horace  Upton — it  will  spare  us  both 
some  repetition  if  we  present  him  at 
once— was  one  of  a  very  composite  or- 
der of  human  architecture ;  a  kind  of 
being,  in  fact,  of  which  many  would  deny 
the  existence  till  they  met  and  knew 
them,  so  full  of  contradictions,  real  and 
apparent,  was  his  nature.  Chivalrous 
in  sentiment  and  cunning  in  action, 
noble  in  aspiration,  and  utterly  acep- 
tical  as  to  such  a  thing  as  pnnciple, 
one-half  of  his  temperament  was  the 
antidote  to  the  other.  Fastidious  to 
a  painAil  extent  in  matters  of  taste,  he 
was  simplicity  itself  in  all  the  require- 
ments  of  his  Ufe,  and  with  all  a  cour- 
tier's l«ve  of  great  people,  not  only 
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toleratifig^,  but  actuatty  prtferringi  ithe 
secist^  of  men  beneatii  him.  In  peA> 
son  he  was  tall,  and  trith  thsl  air  of 
diaiikiotioti  In  hid  manner  thai  Mongs 
only  to  those -who  unite  natural  gnuSs 
wiUi  kngliahlts  of  high  society.  His 
features  were  finely  formed,  and  would 
have  been  actually  handsome^  were  the 
ezprespion  not  spoiled  by  a  look  of 
astuteness — a  something  that  implied  a 
tendency  to  over.reaoh— which  marred 
their  repose  and  imnred  their  uni. 
formlty.  Not  that  his  manner  ever 
"betrayed  this  weakness;  fiir  from  it— 
his  was  a  most  polished  courtesy.  It 
was  imposrible  to  conceive  an  address 
more  bland  or  more  conciliating.  His 
▼eiy  gestures,  his  voice*  languid  by  a 
alight  halnt  of  indisposition,  seemed  as 
though,  exerted  above  their  strength 
in  the  desire  to  please,  and  making  the 
object  of  his  attentions  to  fSeel  himself 
the  mark  of  peculiar  honour.  There 
na  through  all  his  nature,  throiurh 
everything  he  did,  or  said,  or  thon^t, 
a  certain  haughty  humility,  which 
MrVBd^  wiiile  it  assigned  an  humble 
place  to  himself,  to  mark  out  one  still 
more  humble  for  those  about  him. 
There  were  not  many  things  he  could 
not  do;  indeed  he  had  actually  done 
most  of  those  which  win  honour  and 
distinction  in  life.  He  had  achieved 
a  very  gallant  but  brief  military  career 
in  India,  made  a  most  brilliant  open- 
ing in  FarMamenl*  where  his  abilities 
at  once  mark^  him  out  fbr  office,  was 
suspected  to  be  the  writer  of  the 
cleverest  political  satire,  and  more 
than  suspected  to  be  the  author  of  the 
novel  of  the  day.  With  all  this,  he 
had  great  sodal  success.  He  was 
deep  enough  for  a  ministeiial  dinner, 
and  *'hst"  enough  for  a  party  <^ 
young  Guardsmen  at  Greenwich.  With 
women,  too,  he  was  especially  a  favor* 
ite;  there  was  a  Machiavellian  sub- 
tlety which  he  could  throw  into  small 
things— a  mode  of  making  the  veriest 
trit^  little  Ohinese  puzzles  of  inge- 
nttity  that  flattered  and  amused  them. 
In  a  word,  he  had  great  adaptiveness, 
and  it  was  a  quality  he  indulged  less 
for  the  gratification  of  others  than  for 
thepleasure  it  i^rded himself. 

He  had  mixed  largely  in  society, 
not  only  of  his  own,  but  of  every 
country  of  Europe.  He  knew  every 
diordof  thatcomplex  instrument  which 
people  call  the  world,  like  a  master  t 
and  although  a  oertdn  jaded  and 
wearied  k)eky  a  ton»<if  exhaustion  and' 
VOIh  zlvi— ko.  oclzziu. 


fiitfe^  seeafed  to  say  thal'h*  w^ 
tired  of  it  bU,  that  be  had  fbuhd'  ik 
barren  and  worthless,  the  real  tratft 
was,  he  enjo^  life  to  the  full  as  much 
as  on  the  nrst  day  in  which  he  en* 
tered  it;  and  for  this  simple  reason, 
that  he  had  started  with  an  humble 
opinion  of  mankind,  their  hopeSi  fears^ 
and  ambitions,  and  so  he  contitfued^ 
not  disappointed,  to  the  end. 

The  most  governing  notion  of  his 
whole  life  was  an  impression  th^t  he 
had  a  disease  of  the  chest,  some  subtle 
and  mysterious  affection  which  had 
defied  the  doctors,  and  would  go  on  to 
defy  them  to  the  last.  To  suggest  to 
him  that  his  nudady  had  any  afiinity 
to  any  known  afiection  was  to  outrage 
him,  since  the  m&re  supposition  would 
reduce  him  to  a  species  of  eauality 
with  some  one  else  — a  thouRnt  in* 
finitely  worse  than  any  mere  physical 
sufienng;  and,  indeed,  to  avoid  this 
shocking  possibility,  he  vaoiUated  as  td 
the  locality  of  his  disorder,  making  it 
now  in  the  lung,  now  in  the  heart — 
at  one  time  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  at 
another  in  the  valves  of  the  aorta,  is 
was  his  pleasure  to  consult  for  this 
complaint  every  great  physician  of 
£ure{>e,  and  not  alone  consult,  but 
commit  himself  to  their  direction,  and 
this  with  a  credulity  which  he  could 
scarcely  have  summoned  in  any  other 
cause. 

It  was  difficult  to  say  how  far  h& 
himsdf  believed  in  this  disorder — ^tfaa 
pressure  of  any  momentous  event,  the 
necessity  of  action,  never  finding  hrnr 
unequal  to  any  efibrt,  no  matter  bow 
onerous.  Give  him  a  difficulty,  « 
minister  to  outwit,  a  secret  scheme  \<f 
unravel,  a  false  move  to  profit  by,  an^ 
he  rose  above  all  his  pulmonary  sympb 
toms,  and  could  exert  himself  with  a 
degree  of  power  and  perseverance  that 
very  few  men  could  equal,  none  sur- 

E.  Indeed  it  seemed  as  though  he 
this  malady  for  the  pastime  of 
hours,  as  other  men  do  a  novel  or 
a  newspaper,  but  would  never  permit 
it  to  interfere  with  the  graver  business 
of  life. 

We  have»  perhaps,  been  prolix  iu 
our  description,  but  we  have  mi  it  the 
more  rec^^uisite  to  be  thus  diffuse,  since 
the  studious  simplicity  which  marked 
all  his  maimer  mi^ht  have  deceived 
our  reader,  and  which  the  impression 
of  his  mere  words  have  fiiiled  to  oon«' 


v«y 


<«  You  will  be  glad  to  bear  Uplon  is 
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in  England^  Glencore/'  eaid  Harcourt, 
as  the  sick  man  was  assisted  to  his 
seat  in  the  library,  ''and,  what  is 
more,  intends  to  pay  you  a  visit." 

"  Upton  coming  here !"  exolaimed 
Glencorc,  with  an  expression  of  min- 
gled astonishment  and  confusion  — 
'<  how  do  you  know  that  ?" 

'*  He  writes  me  from  Long's  to  say 
that  he'll  be  with  us  by  Fri£iy,  or,  if 
not,  by  Saturday." 

**  What  a  miserable  place  to  receire 
him,"  exclaimed  Glencore.  **  As  for 
vou,  Harcourt,  you  know  how  to  rough 
it,  and  have  bivouacked  too  often 
under  the  stars  to  care  much  for  satin 
curtains.  But  think  of  Upton  here  I 
How  is  he  to  eat? — where  is  be  te 
sleep?" 

''By  Jove,  we*ll  treat  him  hand- 
somely*  Don't  you  fret  yourself  about 
his  comforts ;  besides,  I've  seen  a  great 
deal  of  Upton,  and,  with  all  his  fasti- 
diousness and  refinement,  he's  a  tbo- 
rongh  good  fellow  at  taking  things  fbr 
the  best.  Invite  him  to  Chatsworth, 
and  the  chances  are  he'll  find  twenty 
tilings  to  fault — with  the  place,  the 
aookery,  and  the  servants  t  but  take 
him  down  to  the  Highlands,  lodge  him 
in  a  shieling,  with  bannocks  for  break- 
fast and  a  Fyne  herring  for  supper, 
and  I'll  wager  my  life  you'll  not  see  a 
ruffle  in  his  temper,  nor  hear  a  wovd 
of  impatience  out  of  his  mouth." 

<'I  know  that  he  is  a  weil-bred 
gentleman,"  said  Glencore,  half  pet- 
tisblv ;  ''  but  I  have  no  iancy  for 
putting  his  good  maanen  to  a  severe 
test,  particularly  at  the  cost  of  my 
own  feelings." 

*'  I  tell  you  again  he  shall  be  ad- 
mirably treated ;  he  shall  have  my 
room ;  and,  as  for  his  dinner.  Master 


Billy  and  I  are  going  to  make  a  raid 
amongst  the  lobster.pots.  And  whai 
with  turbot,  oysters,  grouse -pie,  and 
mountain  mutton,  I'll  make  the  diplo- 
matist sorrow  that  he  is  not  accredited 
to  some  native  sovereign  in  the  Arras 
islands,  instead  of  some  *  meve  Ger- 
man Hertzog/  He  can  only  stay  one 
day." 

<«  One  day !" 

"That's  all;  he  is  over  headland, 
ears  in  business,  and  he  goes  down  to 
Windsor  on  Thursday,  so  that  thene  is 
no  help  for  it." 

'*  I  wish  I  may  be  strong  enough ; 
I  h(^  to  heaven  that  I  may  rally-^*' 
Glencore  stopped  suddenly  as  he  got 
thu9  far,  ^ut  Uie  agitation  the  yords 
eost  him  seemed  most  painful. 

"  I  say  again,  don't  distress  yooraelf 
about  Upton-Ueave  the  eara  ckT  enter^ 
taining  him  to  me,  I'll  vouch  for  it 
that  he  leaves  us  well  saUsAed  with  hia 
welcome." 

M  It  was  not  of  thai;  I  was  tliinkkig," 
said  he,  impatiently;  "I  have  much 
to  say  to  him — ^things  of  gceat  impor- 
tance. It  may  be  that  I  shall  be  un* 
equal  to  the  effort;  I  cannot  answer 
for  my  strength  for  a  day-*not  for  an 
hour.  Oouid  yon  not  write  to  hiniy 
and  ask  him  to  defor  his  coming  till 
sueh  time  as  he  can  spare  me  a  week, 
or  at  least  some  days." 

**  My  dear  Glencore,  you  know  the 
man  well,  and  that  we  am  lucky  if  we 
can  have  him  here  on  his  oiofi  terms, 
not  to  think  of  imposing  our* ;  he  is 
sure  to  have  a  number  of  engagements 
while  he  is  in  England." 

<'  WelU  be  it  so,''  said  Glencore, 
sighing,  with  the  air  of  a  man  resign- 
ing himself  to  an  inevitable  neces- 
sity. 
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Thk  $Tst  yolame  of  the  English  version 
of  this  elaborate  work  appeared  in 
1848,  and  was  received  by  the  British 
pubHc  with  the  respect  due  to  tbq 
virtues  and  learning  of  the  distin- 
guished individual  whose  name  it  bore ; 
and  now^  after  the  lapse  of  six  vears, 
the  second  has  appeared,  to  be  followed 
(we  are  told)  in  about  a  year  hence,  by 
the  thir4  and  last  volume.  The  object 
of  the  work  is  indicated  by  its  title, 
** Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  His- 
tory y  and  considering  how  much  has 
been  written  on  the  subject,  from  He- 
rodotus downwards,  it  might  be  thought 
that  this  point  had  been  tolerably  well 
established  long  ago.  There  has  been 
no  disposition  manifested  in  ancient  or 
modem  times  to  undervalue  the  im- 
portance of  Egypt  as  an  element  in  the 
earlier  civilisation  of  the  post-diluvian 
world,  but  a  tendency  ratner  the  other 
way ;  £br  it  must  not  be  thought  that 
we  knew  nothing  of  Egypt,  or  that  its 
mysterious  history  excited  no  attention, 
before  the  secret  of  hiero^lyphical 
interpretation  was  discovered,  and  we 
were  enabled  to  read  the  monumental 
inscriptions  of  ages  far  transcending  in 
antiquity  the  oldest  written  records  of 
the  race.  What  place  will  be  assigne4 
to  hejr  by  the  Chevalier  Bunsen*  when 
he  has  completed  his  literary  survey  of 
her  remains,  we  cannot  kno^v^  till  his 
j»faird  volume  appears ;  but  we  do  not 
ima^ne  that  even  his  extraordinary 
erudition  can  lead  to  any  sensible 
change  in  the  convictions  that  have 
lon^  prevailed  among  educated  men  ^s 
to  VplQ  government,  laws,  arts,  sciences, 
literature,  and  habits  of  a  people  whose 
claims  upon  our  regard  are  aue  more 
pi  accidental  circumstances  than  to  anv 
marked  superiority  they  possessed  over 
other  and  contempo^ry  nations.  The 
Chevalier,  like  most  of  his  countrymen, 
has  a  rooted  dislike  to  Moses,  and  ra- 
ther a  contempt  for  those  who  attach 
any  weight  to  his  authority ;  but  we 
will  venture  to  ^(!irm,  that  had  it  not 
been  lor  the  writings  of  the  recreant 


priest  of  Heliopolis,  the  annals  pf 
Egypt  would  have  remained  till  this 
day  m  the  same  state  of  darkness  an4 
uncertainty  as  the  anpal3  of  Babylonia 
^nd  Assyria.  The  Greek  classical 
writers  did  as  little  towards  the  elucU 
dation  of  the  one  as  the  other,  an4 
what  we  do  know  with  any  (Jegree  of 
certainty  about  the  ancient  EgvptianS| 
ive  owe  chiefiv  to  the  earlier  Christiai}L 
writers,  who  were  attracted  to  tli^ 
study  of  their  history  bv  its  connexion 
with  the  history  of  tne  Israelites.  W9 
make  this  statement  in  the  full  knowr 
ledge  of  what  was  done,  or  attempted 
to  be  doncy  by  the  scholars  an4  critics 
of  the  Alexandrine  school  before  thQ 
Christian  era ;  and  our  deliberate  be- 
lief  is,  that  the  desire  manifeste4  in  mo- 
dern times  to  penetrate  the  veil  that  has 
so  long  covered  the  history  of  the  land 
of  the  Pharaohs,  is  due  more  to  its  relar 
tions  with  the  Abrabamic  race,  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  exodus,  than  to  any 
other  single  cause  whatever.  Our  acr 
quaintance  with  Egypt  begins  with  the 
story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren, 
wherever  it  may  end ;  and  though  It 
may  shock  learned  ears  to  be  told  so, 
we  can  entertain  no  doubt  that  an 
illustration  of  that  simple  and  toujchin^ 
tale  would  excite  a  greater  sensation 
throughout  Christendom,  than  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  d^jnasty,  or  the  settle- 
ment of  the  place  in  which  Moses,  the 
first  king,  was  born  or  died. 

Our  readers  are  probably  aware  that 
the  first  volume  of  this  work  was  de- 
voted to  those  preliminary  investiga- 
tions in  which  the  learned  German 
mind  delights,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  l^uge 
preface  extending  over  some  750  pages ; 
but  since  this  was  to  be  the  method 
adopted,  it  is  impossible  that  it  could 
have  been  better  executed.  The  lite- 
rary resources  of  the  Chevalier  Bunseqi 
are  nearly  inexhaustible,  and  are  pro- 
digally displayed  in  the  discussion  of 
the  questions  that  arise  on  the  very 
threshold  of  his  work ;  and  hard  as  the 
task  of  perusal  oflcn  is,  all  mi^st  admire 
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his  wonderful  fertility,  and  the  thorough 
command  which  he  holds  over  his  ma- 
terials.    In  this  respect  he  resembles 
his  illustrious  master,  Niebuhr;    and 
we  find,  in  the  second  volume  especioUjr, 
illustrations  of  the  force  of  his  discri. 
minative  facnltj,  which  show  that  it  is 
little,  if  at  all,  inferior  in  power  to  that 
of  his  ^eat  predecessor  in  historical 
renovation.     Having  cleared  the  way 
for  his  future  labours  in  the  first  vo- 
lume, by  a  copious  analyns  of  what  had 
been  done  by  previous  Egyptologers, 
ancient  and  modern^  he  proceeds,  in  the 
second,  to  grapple  with  those  terrible 
mrplexities  Known  as  the  lists  of  the 
lUngs,  which,  by  careful  collation,  and 
unwearied  diligence,  he  has  restored  to 
chronological  order.     It  is  impossible, 
without  consulting  the  book  itself,  to 
form  a  conception  of  the  sagacity  Uiat 
is  exhibited  in  these  emendations ;  and 
if  anything  could  compensate  for  the 
toil  of  groping  through  this  critical  la- 
byrinth,  it  would  be  the  pleasure  that 
every  ingenuous  mind  must  feel  at  the 
contemplation  of  so  much  zeal  united 
to  so  much  knowledge.     His  chief  au. 
ihorities  for  the  dynastic  history  of  the 
Old  Empire  are  Manetho  and  Era- 
tosthenes, particularly  the  latter,  and 
both  are  appealed  to,  though  with  less 
confidence,  for  the  middle  or  shepherd 
period;    while  the   reconstruction  of 
the  New  Empire  rests  on  the  Epito- 
mists,  Josephus,  the  canon  of  Ptolemv, 
and  ihe  Monuments ;  and  those  only 
who  have  tried  to  comprehend  these 
tables,  and  to  extract  out  of  them  a 
connstent  narrative,  can  be  expected 
to  appreciate  the  skill  that  is  shown  by 
M.  Bunsen  in  this  portion  of  his  work. 
He  has  done  for  Egyptian  chronology 
all  that  profound  criticism  can  efiect 
for  it ;  and  obscure  as  such  labours  may 
seem  to  be,  we,  who  reap  the  benefit  of 
them,  should  not  forget  that,  whether 
we  can  agree  to  all  his  conclusions  or 
not,  these  reformations  required,  for 
their  successful  accomplishment,  a  com- 
bination of  the  hiffhest  talent,  learning, 
and  ingenuity  that  could  be  found. 
So  bewildered  was  old  Jacob  Bryant 
by  these  unaccommodatbg  tables,  that 
he  declared  the  one  half  of  them  to  be 
spurious,  and  cut  off  the  first  fifteen  at 
a  blow  (iv.  404) ;  and  though  a  difie- 
rent  and  a  wiser  course  has  been  fol- 
lowed  by  the  members  of  the  new  school 
of  interpretation,  still  the  statQ  of  these 
lists  has  been  till    now    a    grievous 
stumbling-block  to  the  most  intelli- 


gent of  even  modem  inquirers.  Thia 
defect  will  bo  no  longer  felt  if  M. 
Bunscn's  corrections  are  accepted  by 
scholars  generally ;  but  we  are  apt, 
when  talking  of  this  subject^  to  reosli 
the  remark  of  Plutarch,  that  the  traoes 
of  truth  in  these  Egyptian  records  are 
so  slight,  that  it  requires  a  skilful  per- 
son to  find  theni  out,  and  "  to  extract 
much  out  of  little,"  fuymkm  h  fM^ut 
Ixmv.  With  the  restoration  of  the  real 
lists  there  is  necessarily  associated  uie 
construction  of  what  the  author  oonsi- 
ders  a  true  system  of  Esyptian  chro- 
nology, which  he  believes  ne  has  estab- 
lished on  a  lasting  foundation ;  and  as 
it  is  upon  this  pomt  that  the  Cheyalier 
Bunsen  anticipated  the  greatest  diver- 
gence from  the  opinions  he  has  promoU 
gated,  we  shall  devote  a  few  words  to 
the  consideration  of  the  argument 
which  he  has  raised  upon  his  arciuBolo- 
gical  inferences. 

The  system  of  chronology  followed 
in  this  country,  and  in  most  parts  of 
Western  Christendom,  places  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  at  4004  years,  and  the 
delii^e  at  2,348  years,  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.  It  IS  admitted  upon  all 
hands,  however,  that  considerable  dis- 
crepancies exist  in  the  results  of  the 
calculations  founded  on  the  Hebrew 
eenealogies,  from  which  alone  we  can 
know  anything  of  these  matters ;  and 
that  the  Vulgate»  the  Samaritan  text, 
and  the  Septuagint,  differ  1«1K^  ui 
their  temporal  computations.  Thus* 
for  example,  between  our  canon,  as 
established  by  Usher,  and  the  Cixes- 
theopolitan  ssra,  or  that  adopted  by 
the  Greek  Church,  there  is  a  diJOTerenoe 
of  1,500  years— an  immense  portion  of 
time  to  M  either  of  doubtful  existence, 
or  unappropriated ;  and  the  knowledge 
of  this  fact  necessarily  compels  us  to 
allow  some  latitude  to  those  who  de- 
sire to  make  this  globe  older  than  it  is 
commonly  supposed  to  be.  We  are 
perfectly  wiliinfl%  therefore,  to  give 
the  Chevalier  Bunsen  the  benefit  of 
these  differences,  though  there  is  very 
little  chance  of  our  being  able  to  extend 
the  antiquity  of  the  earth  to  such  a 
degree  as  his  Egyptian  theory  would 
require,  and  without  which,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  sJl  his  toil  and  skill  in  the  rosto- 
storation  of  the  regal  Ibts  must  go  for 
nothing ;  for  either  he  and  hisEgypUan 
monuments  must  give  place  to  Moaes 
and  the  Hebrew  amials,  or  Moses  and 
the  Hebrew  annals  must  give  place  to 
them.    The  case  stands  thus. 
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From  the  oommencement  of  the 
Egyptian  monarchy  nnder  Menes  to 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
when  it  was  finally  extinguished,  the 
CheTalier'8  theory  requires  3,000  years 
at  least  in  uninterrupted  sequence; 
and  this  portion  of  time  must  be  far. 
ther,  and  even  indefinitely,  enlarged,  if 
we  consider  that  before  the  union  of 
the  npper  and  lower  countries,  under 
that  BOTerd^,  Egypt  was  not  a  newly 
plsmted  region,  but  had  been  long 
settled,  and,  though  divided  into  sepa- 
rate  provinces,  was  governed  by  a  race 
of  native  princes,  who  possessed  vast 
landed  property,  and  aspired  to  dy. 
nastic  honours.  Now,  Alexander  the 
Great  died  at  Babylon,  in  the  year 
825,  B.C,  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3681,  as  we  commonly  calculate,  and 
by  ordinary  computation,  2025  years 
after  the  flood;  if  we  take,  therefore, 
the  3000  years  required  by  the  hypo- 
thesis, from  his  death  to  the  accession 
of  Mcaies,  we  shall  reach  the  vear  of 
the  world  975,  and  thus  make  the  com- 
mencement of  Uie  united  Eg3rptian 
monarchy  to  fall  about  45  years  afler 
the  time  assigned  to  the  death  of  Adam, 
in  tiie  scriptural  lists,  and  81  years 
before  the  birth  of  Noah,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequenoe,  681  years  before  the  deluge. 
How  far  b^ond  this  we  should  go  in 
order  to  plant  a  people  in  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  and  to  allow  time  for  the 
growth  of  those  *' princely  families  who 
were  the  great  landowners  of  the  pro- 
vinces, and  who  called  themselves 
Egyptian  kings*'  (ii.  183),  we  are  not 
told ;  but  from  what  we  have  stated  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  is  impossible  to  ac- 
commodate M.  Bunsen's  chronology 
to  the  system  in  ordinary  use,  since 
the  necessities  of  his  theory  would  ob- 
lige  us  to  transcend  the  era  of  the 
creation  of  man.  Some  of  the  more 
obvious  difficulties  mi^ht  be  removed, 
perhaps,  by  the  substitution  of  any  of 
the  three  Oriental  epochs,  which  are 
all  more  extensive  than  our  own,  and 
would  widen  the  area  of  time  suffici- 
ently to  admit  of  the  colonisation  of 
Egypt  after  the  flood  ;  but  as  none  of 
them  would  give  what  the  Chevalier 
insists  upon  having,  viz.,  2000  years  in 
a  consecutive  senes,  and  without  the 
intervention  of  the  flood,  before  Moses, 
it  would  manifestly  serve  no  practical 
purpose  to  adopt  them,  instead  of  the 
vulgar  and  more  limited  cunon  in 
common  use.  The  very  terms  of  his 
proposition,  indeed,  forbid  the  attempt 


to  reconcile  his  views  respecting  the 
date  of  the  commencement  of  the 
Egyptian  Empire,  to  the  opinions  hi- 
therto received  upon  that  head,  for  we 
are  not  only  not  troubled  with  Miz- 
raim,  the  second  son  of  Ham,  and  the 
grandson  of  Noah,  who,  in  leas  ambi- 
tious histories,  is  said  to  have  planted 
Egypt,  and  to  have  bestowed  his  name 
upon  both  the  country  and  the  people, 
but  we  are  expressly  told  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  age  of  Menes  is 
merely  the  settlement  of  a  particular 
point  in  Egyptian  chronology,  and  not 
the  determination  of  the  date  of  the 
arrival  in  Egypt  of  an  Asiatic  horde 
from  the  East,  and,  consequently,  of 
the  common  history  of  the  people 
known  to  the  world  in  aftertimes  as 
Egyptians.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  as- 
sumed thi-ougbout,  and  is  even  a  neces^ 
sary  condition  of  the  Chevalier  Bun- 
sen's  thesis,  that  Egyptian  society  did 
not  begin  with  Menes,  the  first  xing, 
but  that  the  elements  of  political  life 
must  have  existed  long  before  his  day 
to  enable  him  to  do  what  he  did  do ; 
but  how  long  is  the  difficulty,  which  he 
can  only  remove  by  disregarding  what 
has  been  hitherto  received  as  truth, 
and  substituting  for  it  certain  bold 
conjectures  which,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  are  absolutely  in- 
compatible with  any  system  of  chrono- 
logy  admitted  among  men,  learned  or 
unlearned.  The  Chevalier  has  some- 
where said  that  in  inquiries  of  this  kind 
a  thousand  years  more  or  less  are  of 
very  little  consequence ;  and  as  he  tells 
us  in  his  first  volume,  that  the  history 
of  the  Egyptians  "  shows  them  to  be- 
long to  the  great  middle  age  of  man- 
kind" (Introduction,  p.  xxxii.)  we 
need  not  further  embarrass  ourselves 
by  an  attempt  to  elucidate  a  subject 
that  only  becomes  darker  and  more 
perplexeid,  the  more  it  is  meddled  with. 
The  flood  is  in  great  disfavour  in  Ger- 
many at  this  moment,  and  is  particn. 
larly  disliked  by  the  whole  brood  of 
Egyptologers  in  that  country.  The 
Chevalier  Bunsen  discards  it  altoge- 
ther ;  but  we  would  not  be  doing  jus- 
Uce  to  him  or  to  ourselves,  if  we  did 
not  allow  him  to  state,  in  his  own 
words,  how  he  proposes  to  deal  with 
this  little  impediment  to  the  establish, 
ment  of  bis  chronological  deduction  :.- 

"  People  arc  ashampd  of  being  ignorant 
in  matters  of  research,  with  which  the  sound 
oommon  sense  of  mankind  might  long  ago 
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Imve  ^ppled ;  but  pfof«sscd  0chol!ire  eren, 
esp^ially  in  Qermmnyf  do  not  blush  to  parade 
before  all  Europe  a  scandalous  ignorance  of 
Egxptiail  iVseacbi  and  to  Ulk  with  caAte- 
arrogance  of  *■  so-called  contemporary  moua- 
ments/  and  '  pretended  explanations  of  tlie 
hieroglyphics/  When,  however,  this  will 
not  answer  iheir  purpose  any  longer,  they 
cotne  forward,  specially  in  England,  with 
theological  sosplclons,  and  charges  of  hifide- 
lity — men  who  fiever  gave  a  single  proof  of 
being  Able  to  read  and  criticalty  explain  th# 
reMrds  of  thei^  0¥m  faith  in  the  original.  .  . 
....  Yet  these  are  the  fidrest  opponents 
amongst  those  who  donbt  the  correctness  df 
Egyptian  archsBology.  What  will  become, 
they  ask  first  of  all,  of  the  Bible  dates?  And 
what  becomes  of  the  flood?  exclaim  the 
zealots.  Two  thousand  yean*  history  and 
chronology  before  Moses !  and  that  from  one 
for  ^hom  (he  Bible  chronology  prior  to  Solo- 
mon is  not  good  enotifi^ !  liid  here  a  wide 
ddbr  is  opened  for  sarcasm  and  scoflmg ;  for 
theM  are  many  sealous  sonb  who  desire  no- 
thing bett«r  than  Uf  prove  that  the  *  sooflfer,* 
'theOod-despiser/  '  the  infidel  critic,'  him- 
self deals  Bnoritieally.  In  snch  pereons* 
eyes^  however,  every  man  is  naturally  a 
scofier  who  declares  he  does  not  believe  any- 
thing (i,  s.,  whatever)  they  assert,  however 
devoid  it  may  be  of  sound  foundation,  and 
however  insignificant  in  itself.  ....  Op- 
ponents of  this  class  will  naturally  consider 
ns  prejudiced  throughout  in  fhvonr  of  ths 
Egyptian  authorities,  of  which  we  wers  the 
first  to  prove  the  historical  avthentfclty.  The 
affair,  however,  is  no  afikir  of  onrsi  Be  we 
right,  otbB  ire  wrong,  it  is  tiroth  of  which 
we  are  in  search*  What  we  Contend  against 
is,  indifierenoe  to  the  discovery  of  truth  in 
the  old  traditions.  It  is  the  decdtful  pre- 
tence of  real  knowledge  which  we  have  zea- 
lously laboured,  and  that  not  for  a  short  time, 
to  expel,  even  in  the  domain  of  the  oldest 
chronology,  fVom  its  prtscriptive  strongholds, 
to  oflbr  it  up  to  the  manes  of  Eratosthenes, 
of  Scallger,  and  of  Niebohr.**— (Vol  iL  pp. 
417-19.) 

We  say  nothing  of  the  enthmiasm 
-which  induces  a  man  of  learning  to 
ofier  incense  to  the  ''manes  of  Eratos- 
thenes, 8oaliger,  and  Niebnhr,"  nor 
of  the  scholastic  affectation  that  leads 
him  to  disregard  the  testimony  of 
MoseSy  who  certainly  knew  more  about 
Egy^t  than  an;^  of  them ;  for  we  feel 
that  it  is  no  business  of  ours  to  quar- 
rel with  the  Chevalier  Bunsen's  tastes ; 
but  we  would  venture  to  remark  on 
these  not  very  decently.worded  sen- 
tences,  that  the  men  whom  he  derides 
as  zealots,  and  treats  as  fools,  are  as 
much  in  earnest  about  the  f  nif  A  as  he 
can  be.  They  may  differ  from  him  as 
^at  the  tnUh  m^  or  should  be  in 


the  estimation  of  responsible  bein^, 
bat  he  has  lived  long  enough  in  Eng. 
land  to  know,  that  to  believe  in  the 
inspiratbn  of  the  8criptfnres  is  no  proof 
of  eltbet-  ignoranee  or  fatuity,  and  that 
individuals  whose  erudition  is  little 
less  profoand  than  his  own  would  not 
be  thought  the  worse  of  amon|et  us 
if  they  considered  it  an  exercise  of 
talent  as  useful  to  mankind  to  strength- 
en the  bulwarks  of  the  religion  Uiey 
profess,  as  to  elucidate,  by  oonjectuna 
emendations,  the  monumental  recoMs 
of  a  people  whose  vanity  on  the  subu 
ject  of  their  ancestry  was  nolorkms 
and  ridicidous,  and  whose  best  mental 
qualities  were  clouded  by  GreduHty^ 
superstition,  and  blindness.  We  have 
no  desfa^  to  undervalue  the  labours  Of 
so  distinguished  a  man  on  a  field  thlit 
he  has  nuide  ahnoet  his  own^  and  who 
has  established  so  many  claims  npoift 
our  generosity ;  but  we  must  state^  in 
plain  terms,  that  if  his  oondnsionfl 
oiler  a  poeitive  violence  to  the  reli- 
gious convictions  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  they  will  be  rej^ted  without 
hesitation,  and  tHU  detorve  to  be  so. 
It  can  signify  very  little  to  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  in  Christian  cotin-. 
tries  when  Menes  reigned,  who  pre- 
ceded or  Who  sQooeeded  faitfti  or  even 
whether  there  was  ever  such  a  man 
at  all }  but  it  does  concern  them  in* 
timately  to  be  assured  that  the  great 
lawgiver  of  the  Hebrews  was  what  he 
represented  himself  to  be,  and  not  an 
impostor.  Whatever  conies  of  the  mo- 
numents, the  inscriptions,  and  tiie  dy- 
nisdes,  we  cannot  afibrd,  at  yef,  tO 
put  them  in  the  place  of  Moses  and  his 
writin|(8.  If  the  modem  German  scho. 
lars  Will  not  allow  us  to  consider  him 
an  inspired  man,  who  was  under  the 
guidance  of  a  heavenly  power,  and 
must  be  indulged  with  the  libcarty  of 
sneering  at  our  simplicity  when  we  do 
so,  they  cannot  prevent  ns  from  ask. 
inff  where,  in  that  case,  he  got  that 
coUection  of  strange  and  varied  know- 
ledge which  he  oommunioated  to 
others,  and  which  distinguishes  him  so 
remarkably  fh>m  all  the  proftme  writ, 
ers  of  antiquity.  The  storV  which  he 
tells  it  is  impossible  he  could  have  in- 
vented.  It  is  too  complicated  and  too 
multifarious  for  that;  and  if  he  has 
only  bequeathed  to  posterity  a  series 
of  old  legends  which  had  been  pre- 
served among  the  descendants  of  the 
Noachidsd,  can  any  eood  reason  be  as- 
signed why  we  shonld  not  put  as  much 
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credence  in  them  as  in  the  infinitely 
mora  apocryphal  traditions  preserved 
in  Egyptian  papyri^  or  engraved  on 
Egyptian  tablets  stein,  and  tombs? 
We  know  of  none ;  and  it  seems  to  us 
to  be  unwise*  to  say  the  least,  to  treat 
one  speciiBS  of  ancient  testimony  as 
worthless,  whieh  has  long  enjoyed  the 
reverence  of  mankind,  and  to  exalt 
another  upon  its  disercdit,  which  has 
no  greater  claim  upon  our  confidence, 
in  order  that  a  chronological  theory 
may  be  established,  which,  were  it 
corroborated  to-morrow,  would  add 
liiUe  to  our  positive  knowledge^  and 
nothing  to  our  positive  happiness.  We 
must  be  allowed  to  doubt,  also,  the 
ekpediency  of  reviving  those  claims  to 
a  mbulons  antiquity  that  distinguished 
iiH  the  nations  of  the  old  world  before 
die  rise  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  leading 
US  back  to  that  state  of  helpless  igno. 
France  and  stupid  wonder,  from  whicb 
a  more  correct  knowledge  of  their  an- 
nals  had  enabled  us  to  escape.  Egypt- 
ology is  not  only  a  fashionable  study 
at  present  but  a  fascinating  one  t  and 
we  are  bound  to  add,  that  amongst 
onrselves  it  has  been  heretofore  prose- 
cuted in  a  spirit  of  becoming  respect 
for  the  paramount  authority  of  the  He- 
brew writings,  from  Prichard  ("  My- 
thology," 1817),  with  whom  a  scien- 
tific analysis  of  Egyptian  philosophy 
and  literature,  properly  speaking,  be- 
can,  down  to  Mr.  Osbum,  whose  very 
interesting  treatise  ("  Ancient  Egypt, 
her  Testimony  to  the  Truth  of  the  Bi- 
ble/'  1846)  is  devoted  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  Uie  Mosaic  narrative ;  and  it 
will  be  a  subject  of  sincere  regret  to 
those*,  wbo  entertain  a  rational  desire 
to  seie  the  histor^r  of  Egypt  cleared  of 
that  mystery  which  has  so  long  en- 
shrouded  it,  should  the  mistaken  zeal, 
tod  the  misdirected  enthusiasm  of  a 
few  learned  foreigners,  succeed  in 
surrounding  it  with  incredible  pro- 
perties, and  in  identifying  it  with  re- 
pulsive theories.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  have  dwelt  at  such  length  on 
the  Chevalier  Bunsen's  system  of 
chronology.  His  hif(h  personal  charac- 
ter and  hw  wonderiul  attainments  ne- 
cessarily impress  much  weight  on  hb 
individual  opinions;  and  many  unre- 
flecting persons  will  adopt  his  views, 
without  considering  that  if  they  were  to 
prevail  Over  those  which  have  been  re- 
ceived unsusfvectindy  by  the  great 
body  of  Christians^  for  1850  years,  they 
Trawd  leave  the  modern  man  in  a  worse 


condition  than  the  ancient  man,  by 
sappin*;  the  foundations  of  his  reli* 
gious  belief,  and  replacing  his  positive 
faith  by  an  objectless  pantheism. 

We  must  pass  over  with  a  mere  re- 
ference the  remarks  on  the  pyramids, 
which  are  decided  to  be  works  of  the 
old  empire,  and  demonstrated  to  have 
been  the  rock  sepulchres  Of  the  kings, 
enclosed  in  enormous  eases  of  mason, 
ry.  Colonel  Howiard  Vyse's  labours 
have  been  of  great  service  here,  and 
have  enabled  the  author  to  give  a  de» 
scription  of  those  stupendous  struo* 
tures,  which  is  perfect  in  all  its  de- 
tails. The  drawings  and  illustrations 
are  likewise  very  distinct,  and  wd 
learn  with  some  interest  that  a  word 
which  has  been  long  naturalised  in 
every  European  language,  and  has  so 
perfect  a  Greek  look  and  sound,  as 
pyramid,  is,  afVet  dl,  pure  Coptic, 
being  a  compound  of  the  definite  arti- 
cle pe  and  tama,  height --» the  loily 
(ii.  389),  just  as  Herodotus's  piromis 

(ii.    143,    TU^ttfUt    h    trri    mmr    *£XAaIc 

yXMmtff  mmkH  mf yai»t)  is  resolvable 
into  p6  rome,  the  man.  We  must  also 
be  contented  with  a  mere  allusion  to 
the  admirable  dissertations  on  the 
Lake  Moeris  and  the  Labyrinth,  both 
of  which  display  in  a  marked  manner 
M.  Bunsen*B  analytical  talent,  and 
proceed  to  ofier  a  f^w  general  remarks 
on  the  Hyksos,  or  middle  period,  ac- 
cording to  our  author,  of  the  Egyp^ 
tian  monarchy,  on  which  he  entertains 
opinions  that  are  in  a  great  measure 
proper  to  himself. 

At  a  i>eriod  in  the  history  of  Egypt, 
the  precise  date  of  which  cannot  now 
be  ascertained,  but  which  Prichard 
places  hypothetically  in  the  year  of  the 
world  2071 9  or  about  11  years  before 
the  call  of  Abraham,  the  old  empire, 
under  the  successors  of  Menes,  fell  into 
decline,  and^  was  subdued  by  a  body 
of  foreign  invaders,  known  as  the 
Hyksos,  or  Royal  Shepherds— for  such 
is  the  meaning  of  the  words  Hyh  and 
SOS,  of  which  the  designation  is  com- 
posed. It  is  in  a  quotation  from  Mano- 
tho,  ^ven  bv  Josephus,  that  the  first 
mention  of  these  people  is  made,  and 
the  Jewish  historian  obviously  bor- 
rowed it,  with  the  design  of  applying 
it  to  his  ancestors  {T^tynw),  whose 
Egyptian  career,  he  thought,  would 
be  thus  made  to  look  more  honourable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Gentile  nations,  for 
wbom  he  wrote.  This  pious  fiction, 
kowever,  has  been  long  exploded^  m 
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it  is  quite  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
condition  of  w  captive  Hebrews  with 
tfaftt  of  &e  triampnant  and  dominant 
Hvksos,  who  held  Egypt  in  subjection 
ibr  cenCurrBS,  and  made  her  princes 
tributary.  That  this  is  a  very  intri- 
cate piece  of  histoiy  cannot  be  denied ; 
but  unless  we  snpplose  the  Hyksos  rule 
to  have  ended  a  con^derable  time  be- 
fore  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypty  instead  of  being,  as  many  be- 
lieve^  Gontemporaneouswith  that  event, 
We  cannot  understand  why  it  should  be 
said,  when  the  children  of  Jacob  went 
down  there,  that  ^'shepherds  were 
an  abomination  unto  the  Egyptians." 
The  cruelties  perpetrated  by  these 
strangers  on  tne  native  population 
were  great,  and  will  account  for  this 
feeling ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why, 
if  the  reigning  Pharaoh  in  Joseph's 
time  was  a  shepherd  prince,  he  should 
put  into  the  mouths  of  his  brethren  a 
speech  that  could  not  fail  to  be  highly 
oibnsive  to  him.  We  confess,  then, 
that  without  overlooking  the  chrono- 
logical difficulties  that  arise  from  the 
adoption  of  such  an  opinion,  our 
oim  Impression  is,  that  the  Uyksos 
must  have  preceded  the  Hebrew  shep- 
hel^s  by  tnany  years,  perhaps  by  half 
a'tenturv;  and  that  Mr.  Br)'ant*s 
view  of  the  matter — that  to  the  Israel- 
ite Was'assigned  the  district  they  had 
latterly  occupied — ^bas  always  appeared 
to  us  an  exceedingly  probable  one. 
That  the  royal  shepherds  were  not 
H)^!brews  is  certain;  but  who  they 
were  it  is  not  so  easy  to  tell.  They 
hitfve  been  called  Arabs,  Scythians,  and 
even  Assyrians;  but  M.  Bunsen  af- 
firms that  ther  were,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Egyptians  themselves, 
**  iieighbouring  Semitic  tribes  from  the 
north-east  of  Egypt — that  is,  Canaan, 
ites,  associated  possibly  with  the  Be- 
douihs  of  Northern  Arabia  and  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Sinai"  (vol.  ii.  p.  421). 
We  know  not  how  this  positive  state- 
ment is  to  be  established,  as  all  that 
Manetho  says  of  them  is,  that  they 
were  an  obscure  race  of  men  (mv^ntwu 
«>«  yivtr  mrtfiu),  and  that  they  came  from 
the  east  (i»  T«nr  w^»9  «»MrfXiif  fii^^ff)  i  but 
however  this  may  be,  it  seems  certain 
that  they  established  themselves  in 
lower  Egypt,  and  having  chosen  a 
king,  that  they  fixed  his  residence  at 
Memphis,  the  ancient  royal  city  of  the 
native  Pharaohs,  from  which  con- 
venient locality  they  governed  the 
whole  country.    We  learn,  however. 


from  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  that 
though  the  subjection  of  Egypt  to 
these  strangers  was  complete,  and  so 
far  univerwl  that  their  sovereignty 
was  eveiywhere  recoenised,  weir 
authority  was  exercisea  through  the 
native  governors  of  provinces  who 
continu^,  as  of  old,  to  perform  the 
duties  demanded  of  them  by  the  an- 
dent  constitution  of  the  country. 
This  is  a  very  important  fiust,  and,  we 
rather  think,  a  novel  one,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Hvksos  dominion,  and  vre 
consider  it  right,  therefore,  to  give  its 
announcement  in  M.  Bunsen's  own 
words  :^ 

"  The  notion  of  a  total  sabvmion  of  Uib 
and  mannan  U  wholly  unwammted — a  para 
fancy.  Altbongh  tribatary,  the  greater  part 
of  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  ob^ed  its  na- 
tive princes.  The  scat  of  the  shepherd  so- 
yereigntj  was  a  fiortiOed  camp.  They  held 
possession  of  HemphiSi  but  thdr  residence 
was  a  vast  fortress  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Sjrrian  desert,  not  far  from  old  Pehishim, 
the  veiy  spot,  probably,  where,  in  the  lafttar 
centuries  of  the  old  empire,  the  Heiadeo- 
politan  princes  founded  an  empire  of  their 
own.  The  southernmost  point  they  occupied 
was  the  primeval  royal  residenoe  in  lower 
Egypt,  Memphis.  From  hence,  says  Mao«- 
tho,  they  held  the  Egj-ptians  in  subjection, 
and  took  tribute  of  their  princes.  Not  only 
did  the  Tliebans  then  continue  to  exercise 
the  mvereignty  in  the  Thebaid  as  prinoes  of 
a  tributary  Egyptian  empire,  but  also  the 
Xoites  in  the  Delta.  Manetho  expressly 
mentions  sevtrai  tributary  princes ;  and  had 
he  not  done  so  we  should  have  been  obliged 
to  assume  the  existence  of  a  northern 
Egyptian  dynasty." — ^vol.  ii.  p.  422. 

Everything  connected  with  the 
Hyksos  donunion  in  Esypt  is  obscure 
and  intricate,  and  has  been  felt  to  be 
so  b^  all  the  writers  who  have  treated 
of  it;  but  the  commonly  received 
opinion  is,  that  the  shepherds  were 
mere  intruders  on  the  ifcpytian  soil, 
the  possession  of  which  tney  held  by 
the  j>ower  of  the  sword  alone— a  body 
of  foreign  military  governors,  in  ftct, 
who  had  forcibly  sei^d  the  country  and 
usurped  the  sapreme  autliority — and 
that  they  contmued  to  be  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  the  native  Esyptian  popu- 
lation,  though  their  un^^s,  whose 
names  appear  in  the  regal  lists,  reign- 
ed collaterally  with  the  native  Thelwn, 
but  tributary  princes,  by  whose  ex* 
ertions  they  were  ultimately  expelled. 
The  duration  of  their  rule  it  is  diffi* 
cult  if  not  impossible  to  fix  accurately ; 
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and  it  is  npon  this  point  that  M.  Ban. 
sen  diflfoni  most  widely  from  his  pre- 
decessors.  Their  stay  in  Egypt  has 
been  generally  assumed  to  have  been 
aboat  250  years ;  bat  though  this  num- 
ber would  be  undoubtedly  more  con- 
Tmient,  in  all  respects,  than  one  ma- 
terially lower  or  higher,  it  must  be 
oonfened  that  it  rests  on  no  satisfac 
tory  erounds.  Manetho,  in  the  pas- 
sage already  referred  to  as  being  pre- 
served by  Josephusy  gives  511  years; 
but  this  also  is  rejected  by  M.  Bun- 
sen^  whose  view  of  the  matter^  if  we 
take  it  up  correctly^  is  this : — 

The  JBsyptian  monarchy,  from 
Menes  to  Alexander,  is  divisible  into 
three  periods-^the  old,  the  middle,  and 
the  new  empires — making  in  all  a 
period  of  3555  years ;  and  the  middle 
period  is  that  of  the  shepherd  rule, 
which  lasted  for  at  least  ''five  full 
centuries,  perhaps  nine"  (ii.  416). 
Ultimately,  and  after  much  critical 
discussion,  the  period  of  922  years  is 
adopted,  and  Manetho's  number  of 
3555  years  for  the  duration  of  the  en- 
tire empire  is  thus  made  up :— . 

Old  Empire     1347  yean. 

Middle,  or  Hyksos  period     922     ,» 
New  Empire 1286     „ 


Total 


3555  years. 


It  would  thus  anpear  that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  shepnerd  sovereignty  in 
Egypt  has  been  wholly  misunderstood 
heretofore,  chiefly  from  the  desire  of 
the  older  Christian  writers,  and  espe- 
dally  Eusebius,  to  accommodate  the 
figures  of  the  Alexandrian  chronolo- 
gists  to  the  limits  of  the  Hebrew  com- 
putation  of  time.  But  all  this  is  now 
corrected — the  shepherds  take  their 
proper  place  in  Egjrptian  history,  not 
as  the  temporary  occupants  of  the 
Eg3rptian  territory,  but  as  its  perma- 
nent lords  for  nearly  a  thousand  years. 
And  it  is  in  the  **  General  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Middle  and  New  Empires,*' 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  book, 
and  whi(m  is  prefatory  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  this  discovery,  that 
those  bitter  reflections  will  be  found 
to  which  we  have  before  alluded, 
and  which  contrast  so  strongly  with 
the  habitually  calm  tone  of  we  Che- 
valier Bunsen's  writings.  Upon  this 
conjectural  restoration  of  a  history 
and  a  chronology,  we  do  not  feel  that 
we  are  called  upon  to  add  anything  to 


what  we  have  already  said  on  the  sub- 
ject of  M.  Bunsen's  chronology  gene- 
rally ;  but  it  will  now  be  seen  toAy  he 
requires  that  extension  of  time  which 
would  carry  him  beyond  the  Flood, 
and  why  he  has  been  compelled  to  dis- 
own that  event  altogether.  If  the 
middle  empire,  or  shepherd  period, 
needed  a  thousand  years,  or  thereby, 
it  was  necessary  to  get  them  some- 
where ;  and  if  this  period  of  a  thou- 
sand years  be  interposed  between  the 
old  and  the  new  empires,  it  must,  of 
necessity,  push  the  commencement  of 
the  first  empire  far  beyond  any  date 
in  the  world's  history,  which  a  post- 
diluvian  calculation  will  allow.  It  is 
this  necessity,  then,  which  has  led  the 
Chevalier  to  (juarrel  so  loudly  with  the 
received  opinions ;  to  put  himself  and 
Lepsius  against  Moses;  and  to  ask, 
more  haughtily  we  think  than  the 
doubtful  nature  of  his  conclusions  will 
justify,  an  acquiescence  in  bis  views* 
which,  in  this  country  at  least,  will 
certainly  not  be  eranted.  Those  who 
can  command  the  necessary  leisure, 
and  who  desire  to  know  on  what 
grounds  our  author  rests  his  hypothesis 
respecting  the  Hyksos,  we  must  refer 
to  the  work  itself,  where  they  will  find 
a  midtiplicity  of  curious  and  minute 
details  of  which  it  is  not  practicable 
to  give  any  account  in  such  a  notice 
as  this ;  and  we  shall  now  dose  our 
remarks  on  a  volume  of  extraordinary 
erudition,  by  the  statement  of  a  few 
general  reasons,  unconnected  altoge- 
ther  with  chronology,  which  lead  us  to 
question  the  truth  of  those  bold  his- 
torical assumptions  on  the  shepherd 
rule  in  Egypt,  whiph  the  Chevalier 
Bunsen  believes  that  he  has  invested 
with  the  immoveable  characters  of  sub- 
stantial and  documentary  history. 

Wherever  the  shepherds  came  from* 
and  whoever  they  were,  it  is  agreed 
that  they  were  not  Egvptians,  but 
strangers  who  invaded  the  land,  and 
who  neither  understood  the  languaee^ 
nor  practised  the  rites,  of  the  people. 
It  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain  their 
number  when  they  took  possession  of 
Egypt,  and  reduced  its  princes  to  a 
state  of  vassalage^  though  Mr.  Bryant, 
upon  what  authority  we  know  not, 
makes  it  240,000  (vi.  p.  165) ;  but 
it  was  probably  not  greater  than  a  no- 
madic tribe  could  contrive  to  feed  and 
keep  together ;  and  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, that  the  ease  and  rapidity  with 
whidi  they  effected  their  conquests. 
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were  tluc  to  tlio  decline  of  the  martial 
virtues  among  the  Egyptians,  the  dis* 
content  of  the  people  m  consequenee 
of  the  exactions  of,  and  the  laboura 
ittiposed  upon  them  by,  the  first  race 
of  kingsy  and  possibly  to  domestie 
treachery.  Having  once  established 
their  anthority^  we  must  suppose  one  of 
(w6  oasea-— Ist.  Either  that  the^  con^ 
tinned  to  exist  as  a  separate  military 
castei  wholly  distinct  from  the  Egyb^ 
tiafisi  or»  Sndly^  that  they  gradually 
iidopted  the  laDguage,  Dianners,  and 
religion  of  the  people  they  had  sab- 
dned,  and  through  the  lapse  of  tlme» 
intermarfiagesy  and  oth^r  obvious 
meahs,  lost  those  peculiarities  which 
were  proper  to  them  as  foreigners^  and 
which  caused  their  name  to  become 
liltimately  a  byword  of  reproach.  II 
we  take  the  first  case,  a  comparatively 
short  period  of  time  will  suffice^  say  the 
250  ^ears  commonly  assisned  to  their 
dommion ;  if  we  take  the  second,  a 
laner  portion  of  time  will  be  needed, 
8U&  at  M.  Bunsen's  022  years.  The 
question,  theny  lies  between  the  com* 
parative  probabilities  of  these  two  aa*. 
Runptiensi  a&d  neither  does  nor  can 
admit  of  the  interfention  of  a  third. 
Kow»  ift  is  a  noticeable  circumstance 
tiukt  Manetho^Or  Josephus  speaking 
for  huii<M*^ve6  their  liuitaber  at  the 
date  of  thetr  ezpuUnon>  andi  after  a 
zesidenoe  in  Egypt  of,  according  to 
htm»  611  years,  at  240)000  persons^ 
the  same  number  which  Bryant  gives 
to  them  at  their  entry;  whence  it 
nay  be  intered  that  they  preserved 
(e  th«  last  their  original  state  of  isola*. 
ti«n,  though  it  may  be  concluded,  at 
tbe  same  time,  that  their  numbers  had 
been  latterly  much  diminished,  possi- 
bly by  the  war  of  thirteen  years'  dura, 
laon  which  they  had  maintained  with 
the  tiatives  before  they  were  finally 
driven  out  of  the  country.  The  grand 
point,  however,  is  the  establishment  of 
the  fact  of  tlieir  isolation,  for  if  that  be 
once  setded,  the  shorter  term  of  resl* 
denoe  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  neces* 
sity ;  and  it  will  also  follow,  that  the 
shorter  that  term  can  be  made  the 
stronger  will  Uie  case  become ;  for,  a 
residoice  extended  to  upwards  of  900 
years,  the  complete  domestication 
which  this  would  im^lyi  and  the  exer* 
cise  of  imperial  functions  for  so  long  a 
time,  are  irrecondlable  with  the 
theory  of  a  distinct  dasa-exiBtenoe,  and 
so  entire  a  separation  of  the  shepherds 
frsn  the  rest  of  the  population  a9  their 


history,  as  it  has  odme  down  to  vs, 
absolutely  requires.  The  difficulty  is 
considerable  with  250  years  t  it  Is 
doubled  With  611  ;  and  it  becomei 
altogether  insuperable  with  922  i  for 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  whatever 
chronology  be  adopted,  we  have  the 
same  story  to  tell  at  the  end  Of  iti 
namely,  that  the  Hyksos  w^re  gathered 
togeth^  in  a  single  stroogfaold  to  1^ 
number  of  240,000  soqIs;  thitth^were 
there  besieged  by  a  king  of  Upper 
^Syp^f  *n<l  compelled,  in  terms  of  a 
capitulation,  to  abandon  the  tSrritoij 
they  had  so  long  oppressed  by  t^etr 
presence,  and  to  evacuate  the  country, 
not  in  detachments,  or  portions,  but 
as  a  Whole.  We  repeal  then)  that 
considering  the  peculiar  structure  of 
society  in  Eastern  countries,  and  par* 
ticukrly  in  ancient  Egypt,  we  can 
believe,  if  oblieed  to  do  so^,  this  to  have 
been  practicable  after  the  kpse  of  two 
centuries,  ox  thereby,  but  to  be  scartsely- 
eoBceivable  after  the  lapse  of  five  cen- 
turies, and  to  be  wholly  unimaginable 
after  the  lapse  of  nine^  Umversai 
history  furnishes  nothing  analogous  to 
the  conditions  on  which  the  Chevalier 
Bunsen's  middle  empire  is  founded,  for 
it  will  not  be  aUeoed,  w6  presuaie,  that 
the  sojourn  of  the  IsraeUtss  in  Egypt 
is  a  parallel  case,  and  if  not,  we  know 
not  where  one  is  to  be  found;  for 
though  the  English  are  a  ruling  mill- 
tary  class  in  Hindostan^  thev  are  not 
domesticated  there  as  the  Hyksos  were 
in  Egypt ;  while  the  Chinese  example 
of  the  Mantohoo  Tartars  is  so  fittle  in 
point,  that  they  have  governed  the 
Celestial  Empire  ier  only  160  vears 
(1692)  and  are  now  So  thoroughly  in- 
corporated with  the  peo^  whom  they 
subdued,  that,  though  much  dissatis- 
iaction  is  expressed  with  their  role»  the 
recent  movement  against  them  has 
filled  to  make  any  sennble  impression 
npon  it.  At  this  moment  it  is  789 
years  since  the  Norman  Conquest  of 
England,  less  by  183  years  thsto  the 
Chevalier  Bnnsen  asks  for  the  dimttion 
of  the  shepherd  domiidon  in  Egypt  % 
but  who  could  now  separate  theNoiv 
man  from  the  Saxon,  the  Saxon  from 
the  Dane,  or  the  Dane  from  the 
Briton?  And  unless  human  nature 
Was  cUfierent  in  ancient  Egypt  from 
what  it  is  in  modem  Europe,  now  can 
We  believe  that  after  the  li^e  of  nearly 
a  thousand  years  it  was  possibls  to 
collect  the  Canaanitish  invaders  into 
one  body>  to  shn^tfasm  np  in  a  ^ovtreM 
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with  their  families  and  their  efiecte^ 
and  finally  to  drive  them  from  the  land 
thejr  had  made  their  own  into  the  wil- 
derness,  for  by  this  time  they  could 
have  had  no  other  home^  and  no  other 
country,  than  Egypt  ?  It  appears  to 
ns,  therefore*  that  thi^  part  of  M. 
Bnnsen's  general  argument*  which  he 
obrioasly  thinks  the  strongest,  ^  and 
which  he  has  made  so  many  sacrifices 
W  establish*  is  really  the  weakest*  since 
it  is  opposed  not  omy  to  the  canons  o^ 
experience*  but  to  the  laws  of  eocial 
progression  and  amalgamation  in  everv 
age.  So  far  from  removing  the  diffi- 
culties that  have  always  belonged  to 


the  Hyksos  period,  it  increases  them 
fifty-fold ;  and  wc  must  conclude  these 
very  general  remarks  on  this  unques- 
tionaoly  able  and  learned  work*  by  ex- 
pressing our  re^rret  that  its  accomplish- 
ed author  should  have  allowed  his  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  Egyptian  archeolo^r 
to  render  him  unjust  to  those  who  thine 
less  hichly  than  he  does  of  the  historU 
cal  value  of  the  Egyptian  monumen- 
tal records*  and  whose  chief  sin  is*  that 
they  decline  to  postpone  the  authority 
of  Genesis  to  Lepsius's  ''Todtenbuch*" 
and  to  give  «p  the  Flood  in  obedience 
to  M.  de  Ronge*s  last  "  Memoire  sur 
quelques  Ph^nomenes  Celestes." 


tia  HTSHBRY  oy  tb&  Btkgn* 


In  tW  tract  of  time  wliich  lies  between 
the  ages  of  fable  and  the  epoch  when 
the  blended  civilisation  of  Kome  and 
Greece  assumed  its  most  gorgeous  as- 
pect* in  all  antiquity*  the  sciences 
which  rest  on  the  observation  of  posi- 
tive facts  made  no  progiess.  We  can- 
not say  thej  did  not  exist.  One  man 
opened  the  inquiry*  but  in  this  line  of 
philo60[>fay  that  solitary  individual  had 
DO  dlBciples.  Aristotle*  the  philoso- 
|>her  we  allude  to*  perused  with  atten- 
tion the  habits  of  brutes*  and  recorded 
them  with  care,  and  classed  them  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  a  rude 
comparative  physiology.  But  he  had 
no  followers  m  this  path.  The  sciences 
of  which  he  laid  the  basis*  and  of  which 
he  foresaw  the  results*  were  stifled  by 
the  swarming  luxuriance  of  fable.  In 
lien  of  observations*  the  most  incredi- 
ble and  preposteroua  romances  were 
massed  together  in  the  pages*  for  in- 
stance* of  ^lian,  Ctefflas*  and  even  Pliny 
himself*  philoeophers  who  seem  to  have 
swallowed  the  grossest  figments  with- 
out a  twinge  of  fastidiousness.  It  is 
perfectly  amazing*  and  we  can  only 
account  for  it  by  supposing  in  those 
ages  writing  was  so  rare  and  costly  an 
accomplishment*  that  individuals  who 
oould  use  the  pen  deemed  it  unbecom- 
ing to  use  their  eyes.  If  the  theolo- 
gians of  pasan  antiquity  were  poets* 
as  Bacon,  observes*  their  naturalistB 
were  even  worse.  Animals  that  crowd- 
ed about  their  stepsi  and  which  they 
could  not  move  (keiroy^s  wkhout  see* 


ing*  are  the  heroes  of  tlie  most  extt^ 
▼agant  legends.  The  whole  world  is 
metamorjAosed  by  superstition^  Tra^ 
is  ignominiously  swept  out)  and  dreams 
substituted  for  reality.  Writers  stride 
forward  from  predig^r  to  prodigy*  with 
the  arrc^^aace  and  self-esteem  of  an* 
thors  who  scorn  to  be  observers.  In 
the  presence  of  brute  instinct*  nan— 
the  king  of  the  creation-abdicates  his 
reason,  in  order  to  endow  the  meanest 
animals  with  this  prerogative.  Kothing 
is  more  strange*  When  every  bdngin 
existence  is  metamorphosed*  he  next 
proceeds  industriously  to  invent  a  world 
of  impossible  beings*  and  his  clMldish 
credulity  greedily  believes  in  aU  that 
his  own  teeming  fimcy  invents.  Fi.. 
nally*  Polythebm  attributes  prescience 
to  brutes — the  power  of  ascertaining 
and  indicating  futtiTtty  $  and*  by  way 
of  climax  to  this  pile  of  absurdities^ 
sublimates  them  into  deities.  It  is* 
we  think*  worthy  of  inquiry*  why  the 
inferior  animals  should  be  thus  kumaiu, 
ised  at  onoe  by  superatition*  and  poe^^ 
try*  and  philosophy. 

Accordinj^  to  the  doctrine  of  the  me- 
tempsychosis— ^introduced  into  Greece 
by  Pythagoras  and  Timflsus-^the  brute 
animals  sere  human  beings  in  an  altered 
form.  In  their  new  shape*  they  pre^. 
serve  a  recollection  of  their  nimer 
condition.  They  were  believed  by 
some  philosophers  to  possess  three 
souls— .the  sensitivei  rational*  and  ve- 
{^etative  soul — corresponding  to  wha^ 
in  roeoot  times^  has  boon  tenned  in* 
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te11ectaa]>  organic^  and  animal  life. 
A  book  was  -written  b^  Flatarch,  to 
prove  that  animals  possess  reason^  in- 
asmuch as  the  operations  of  onr  boast- 
ed  understanding  are  more  liable  to 
error  than  the  mysterious  operations 
of  instinct.  Poets,  and  even  pbiloso- 
phersy  regarded  them  as  our  earliest 
teachers  of  the  useful  arts.  At  an 
early  period  (according  to  Pope) — 

**  To  man  tlM  volea  of  afttnrt  wptk9 1— 
Qol  flrom  theerMturea thy  inftmction  talco t 
Lewn  ttom  the  blrdB  what  ibod  the  thickets  yield* 
Jjewn  ftom  the  heute  the  phytle  of  the  ScUL 
Vhf  **^  of  buiUUng  ftom  the  bee  leeelTe : 
Leun  of  the  mole  to  plough,  the  wonn  to  weaTe  { 
Leern  of  the  little  nantUut  to  m11, 
Spveed  the  thin  o«r»  and  oatch  the  drWiiig  gale. 

lioam  eacih  onall  people'i  genina— poUeiet— 
The  a&t*fl  repnblle,  and  the  realm  of  beei  t 
Hov  thcee  In  eonunon  all  their  wealth  beatov, 
And  anarchy,  vithont  confualon,  know. 
And  these  ibr  ever,  though  a  monareh  reign. 
Their  lepante  oells  and  prapeitlos  maintain.*' 

A  grasshopper,  instructed  by  the 
melodious  teaching  of  the  nightingale, 
carried  off  the  pnze  in  the  Pyuiian 
games.  The  chargers  of  the  Sybarites 
were  famous  for  pleasing  manners  and 
aceomplijlunents.  They  particularly 
surpassed  in  dancing ;  and  on  one  oc- 
casion, when  the  battle-trumpet  sound, 
ed  a  chargCf  and  all  the  Sybarite  ca. 
Talry  were  advancinff  at  the  signal,  the 
Crotonian  enemy  suddenly  struck  up  a 
reel,  or  ^g,  or  dancing  tune,  where- 
upon the  Sybarite  chargers,  mistaking 
a  battle  for  a  ball,  began  to  foot  it  feat- 
ly  to  the  measure,  and  capered,  and 
pranced,  and  tramped,  so  as  to  disor. 
der  the  r^ES,  and,  through  love  of 
pleasure,  forfeited  victory. 

Narratives  and  statements  such  as 
these  frequently  occur  in  the  writings 
of  the  ancients,  who  tell  them  with  the 
grave  air  of  satisfied  and  undoubting 
credulity.  Indeed  they  saw  no  reason 
to  doubt  them,  when  their  philosophers, 
whose  names  were  symbolical  of  wis- 
dom, recognised  men  in  brutes,  in 
birds,  and  even  in  insects ;  and  when 
beasts  were  assimilated  in  intellect  to 
men,  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  animals 
employed  human  language;  that  is, 
when  reason  dwelt  in  the  mind,  we 
can  readily  suppose  it  spoken  by  the 
tongue.  The  narratives  of  the  fabu- 
lists are  only  dramatic  versions  of  uni. 
versally  accredited  traditions.^  That 
iBsop's  fox  should  converse  with  the 
stork,  or  that  a  philosophic  discussion 
should  beguile  the  leisure  of  the  town 
rat,  when  visited  by  an  acquaintance 
from  the  country,  is  not  to  be  wonder- 


ed at,  when  history  itself  teems  with 
similar  examples.  On  the  fall  of  Tar- 
quin,  a  dog,  m  the  open  streets,  could 
not  contain  his  politick  sentiments,  but 
gave  expression  to  his  republican  opi- 
nions hj  loudly  vociferating  his  con- 
gratulations. When  Domitian  was  as- 
sassinated, an  observant  crow,  perched 
on  the  capitol,  favoured  the  city  with 
its  regiddal  views  by  applauding  the 
murderers.  "  It*s  a  good  deed," 
screamed  the  crow ;  ''  it  is  right  well 
done.  • '  When  OUio  oppressed  Rome, 
and  Vitellius  threatened  the  walls,  the 
golden  reins,  to  the  terror  of  the  alarm- 
ed city,  dropped  from  the  hands  of  the 
statue  of  Victory,  and  the  oxen,  in  a 
low  tone,  were  overheard  exchanging 
private  opinions  on  public  affairs, 
when  Lepidus  and  Catullus  were  con- 
suls, a  cock,  in  the  farm-yard  of  Gale- 
rius,  conversed  like  a  human  being; 
and  Pliny,  animadverting  on  this  fact, 
gravely  remarks,  that  '*  speaking  cocks 
are  very  rare  in  history." 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  fea- 
tures in  this  superstition  is,  that  while 
beasts  are  adepts  in  the  language  of 
men,  it  is  only  in  exceedingly  rare 
cases  that  men  ever  attain  to  any 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  beasts. 
All  antiquity  produced  but  five  indivi- 
duals who  reached  this  extraordinary 
height  of  science,  namely — Tiresias, 
Helenus,  Cassandra,  ApoUonius  of 
Tyana,  and  Melampus.  ApoUonius 
was  suddenlj^  gifted  with  this  privilege 
in  India,  wmle  manducating  tne  heart 
of  a  dragon ;  and  serpents  communi. 
cated  the  faculty  to  Melampus.  Here 
is  the  story : — The  servants  of  Melam- 
pus found  a  nest  of  serpents  in  a  hollow 
oak,  which,  afler  killing  the  old  ones, 
they  brought  to  Melampus,  who  or- 
dered the  young  creatures  to  be  carefully 
brought  up.  When  these  serpents 
reached  maturity,  their  gratitude  for 
the  care  bestowed  on  their  education 
caused  them  one  day,  while  Melampus 
was  wrapped  in  profound  repose,  to 
glide  dose  to  his  ears  and  lick  them 
repeatedly,  a  process  which  improved 
his  hearing  to  such  exquisite  fineness, 
that  he  was  astonished,  on  awaking, 
to  hear  the  brutes  utter  sounds  that 
were  (j^uite  intelligible  to  him. 

While  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
zoology  of  antiquity  is  as  fantastic  and 
fabulous  as  an  Arabian  tale,  it  must  be 
also  admitted  that,  as  far  as  we  have 
yet  gone,  it  is  perfectly  logical.  For 
example :  the  brute  has  three  souls ; 
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he  has  consequently  the  same  faculties 
as  man,  and  the  faculties  being  the 
same,  the  passions  must  be  identical. 
Though  modem  science  yields  its  un- 
willing assent  to  the  undoubted  and 
melancholy  fact^  that  the  material  ap- 
petites and  instincts  of  man  are  only 
too  identical  with  those  of  the  brute, 
jret  it  refuses  to  admit  of  this  analogy 
in  the  moral  sentiments.  A  profound 
and  even  infinite  difference  is  clearly 
recognised,  though  to  define  what  this 
difference  consists  in  is  a  task  of  which 
modem  science  is  incapable.  It  knows 
and  proclaimsy  however,  that  the  sa- 
cred ray  whic^  enlightens  and  warms 
man  has  not  reached  the  lower  ani- 
mals.  Kow»  antiouity  was  blind  to 
this  distinction.  To  the  lower  anl. 
mals  it  attributed  not  merely  the  pas- 
mons  which  agitate,  but  the  moral  sen- 
timents  whi(£  dienify,  and  the  affec- 
tions which  console,  mankind.*  Bivals 
are  found  among  the  beasts  and  birds 
fbr  the  heroes  of  tragic  passion,  such 
as  Phasdra,  Orestes,  P^lades,  &c.  A 
goose,  according  to  Phny,  fell  despe- 
rately in  love  with  a  youth  named 
Egios ;  and  in  Egypt  a  tender  passion 
was  conceived  for  the  beautiful  Glauce, 
a  £[imale  musician  of  distinguished 
merit  in  the  Court  of  Ptolemy,  by  an 
amorous  ram.  A  sublime  constancy 
in  friendship  has  been  manifested  from 
time  to  time  by  horses,  eagles,  and 
dolphins. 

A  yoong  girl  in  Sestos  reared  and 
fed  an  eagle,  which,  upon  her  death. 


was  inconsolable;  it  rushed  into  her 
funeral  pyre,  and  perished  upon  her 
ashes.  A  dolphin  died  of  grief  for  the 
loss  of  a  child,  during  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  This  child  was  accustomed, 
on  its  way  to  school,  to  cross  the 
Lucrine  kke  every  day,  which  the 
dolphin  observing,  approached  the 
child  and  bore  it  on  its  back,  safely 
depositing  its  burden  on  the  opposite 
shore.  One  day  the  child  faSed  to 
appear,  and  the  dolphin  was  seen 
waiting  with  evident  uneasiness.  The 
dolphin  came  the  next  day,  and  the 
next,  but  the  chiUi  was  dead,  and  the 
sympathetic  fish,  as  if  it  were 

••▲  erine  In  hMTcn  to  lora  too  wdl,* 

sickened  and  perished  of  grief. 

Such  tales  justify  us  in  maintaining 
that  antiquity  assimilated  beasts  to 
men.  The  marvellous  predominates 
in  these  facts : — On  eyery  hand  real 
creatures  are  strangely  transfigured; 
but  the  unbridled  fancy  of  antiquity 
u  not  satisfied  with  transfiguration. 
When  it  has  described  grasshoppers 
that  excelled  in  mumc,  serpents  that 
were  profound  linguists,  eagles  that 
committed  suicide,  and  oxen  that  dis- 
cussed polidcs,  it  turns  from  thorn  in 
disgust  to  delight  its  greedy  credulity 
with  monsters  made  up  of  the  discor- 
dant fragments  of  living  types.  An- 
tiquity passionately  loved  a  monster, 
and  slighted  or  neglected  existing  aoi- 
mals,  to  conjure  up  with  eager  avidity 
animals  that  could  never  exist.    The 


*  Tbo  poet  Campbell 
*»y«.— 


to  have  been  a  convert  to  the  doctxioe  of  antiquity,  when  he 


<*  The  docp  aflinctloaf  of  thfl  bioMt, 

That  Hcftirea  to  IMttg  thliifi  laspwli, 
Alt  not  mdwalw^j  pOMBwtd 


▲  porrat  from  the  Spaaleh  Main, 

Full  young  and  caxly  caged,  came  o^ 
With  bright  winsi  to  tho  Ueak  domain 

Of  Mulla'B  shore: 
TO  epfey  grovee.  where  he  had  won 

Hit  plsnage  of  reiriendent  hoe— 
Hb  native  iynite.  and  akj,  and  ran. 

He  iMule  adieu, 
ror  thcee  he  ehanged  the  noke  of  turf, 

A  hcaUienr  land,  and  mistjr  tky. 
And  turned  on  roeka  and  laglng  iurf 

Hli  golden  eye. 
Bni  ftetled  in  oar  eUmale  eold. 

He  lived  and  chattered  asany  a^ay. 
Until  with  age,  fh»n  green  and  gold, 

Ble  winfi  grew  gray. 
At  laat,  when  blind,  and  leemlng  dumb. 

He  Molded,  lauipied,  and  spoke  no  nu>re  { 
A  Spanish  stnnger  daanoed  to  come 

Telfal]a*eshore: 
He  hailed  Uie  bird  in  Spanish  apeeeh— 

In  Spanish  speech  the  bird  replied. 
Flapped  ronnd  the  eaffs  with  Jogrooi  iorMch^ 

Dfopt  dovBt  Md  died  r 
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woods^  mountains,  seas^  and  even  th^ 
infbrnal  regions  teem  with  horrible 
and  dreadful  forms— such  as  dragons 
irith  enormous  pinions,  winged  horses, 
crocottes,  that  cunningly  lured  wood- 
men  from  their  toils  by  calling  them 
by  name,  and  enticing  them  into  the 
solitudes  of  the  ft>rests,  where  they 
devoured  them;  griffins,  with  sharp 
snouts;  four-iegged  bu*ds,  furnished 
with  lion's  claws,  and  covered  with 
red  feathers;  the  catoblepas,  which 
shot  from  its  terrible  eyes  glances  that 
killed  the  most  powerful  warriors. 
The  marticorus,  according  to  the  de. 
scription  of  Ctesias,  was  a  strange 
jumble  of  inconginious  parts.  It  had 
green  eyes,  ^  sicarlet  skin,  a  lion's 
body,  three  rows  of  teeth,  and  the  tail 
of  a  scorpion^  it^  which,  like  a  hand,  i^ 
brandished  a  javelin.  According  to 
{*l!ny,  fishes  with  horses'  heads  were 
often  seen  in  the  Arabian  Sea,  out  of 
which  they  crawled  at  night  to  graze 
in  the  fields.  The  backs  of  whales 
were  often  seen  rising  above  the  sur« 
face  of  the  Indian  Ocean^  to  the  ex- 
tent of  four  acres;  while  in  the  waves 
of  the  Ganges  enormous  eels,  thirty 
cubits  long,  slowly  rolled  their  vast 
volumes.  The  fleet  of  Alexander  was 
met  by  a  shoal  of  monstrous  tunnies^^ 
which  opposed  it  with  the  discipline 
and  numbers  of  an  array.  The  Pros- 
torian  guards  fight  with  sea-serpents, 
and  crimson  die  ocean  with  their  blood 
to  the  extent  of  thirty  thousand  paces. 
In  the  centaurs,  the  onocentaurs,  and 
the  bippocentaurs,  the  human  shape 
is  blended  with  that  of  the  horse,  the 
goat,  the  monkey,  and  the  fish. 
^schylus  speaks  of  the  daughters  of 
Phorcys,  who  had  one  common  Qye 
amonfl;  five  sisters,  an  eye  which  passed 
from  hand  to  band,  apparently  l\lf.e  a 
modern  opera-glass.  Sn^es  were  seen 
curling  on  the  heads  of  the  Gbrgoas, 
in  lieu  of  ordinary  locks. 

All  these  monsters,  according  to  « 
tradition  which  reminds  us  of  the 
theories  of  geology,  and  yrhkb  W2|8 
known  in  the  middle  a^es,  were  eagen- 
dered  in  chaos,  anteriorly  to  the  for- 
mation  of  the  earth.  It  was  aoft 
merely  poetry  and  popular  cr^dulity~- 
science  itself  attested  their  existence. 
Pliny  saw  a  centaur,  embalmed  in 
honey,  exhibited  in  Rome  in  l^e  reljgn 
of  Claudius.  The  earliest  Christian 
writei's,  Justin,  Cyprian,  and  Jerome^ 
admit  their  existence,  bisKeviog  them 
to  be  fallen  angels,    condemned    to 


stroll  through  ^smal  soli^des  and  un- 
inhabited  for^ts,  until  tiie  day  of 
jnd^ent. 

^  These  hybnd  beings  are  di^iersed 
in  connderable  numbers  over  the  whole 
earth ;  but  there  are  creatures  com- 
bining the  limbs  of  men  with  thefbrma 
of  beasts,  which  fail  to  reproduce  their 
kind,  or  at  best  give  blrUi  to  qion. 
Bters  of  a  dififbrent  nature.  One  of 
thescj  termed  die  chimsra,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Echidna,  presented ' 

This  interesting  creature  was  united 
to  the  fierce  and  ^rrific  Typhon,  to 
whoni  s^e  bore  fbur  very  anomsjous 
children,  renowned  for  an  extrayagant 
superfluitv  of  members-^jsuch  as  the 
the  hydra  of  Lerna  with  a  hundred 
heads  ;  the  cerboras  with  Wty  heads; 
and  anpther  chims&ra  whicji  had  the 
undesirable  peculiarity  of  possessing 
four  feet  and  three  beads ;  bs  well  89 
die  dog  of  Geryon,  ^ain  by  Herculet^ 
&c.  The  heroes  of  antiquity,  Theseus^ 
Pellerophon,  and  Hercules,  aamsed 
their  leisure  meritoriously,  in  braining 
this  nnnecessary  plurality  of  head?, 
just  as  the  solitary  dragons  that 
watched  by  the  fountains  or  haunted 
the  forests  of  th^  Celts  were  destroyed 
by  the  heroes  of  a  )ater  period.  As 
paganism  and  the  devil  were  per- 
sonified by  the  dragons  of  the  Chris- 
tian legends,  we  may  take  It  to 
granted  that  the  destructive  caraivora 
of  archaic  ages  (which  retarded  the 
progress  or  arrested  tb«  fonndation  of 
civilisation)  were  represented  by  the 
monsters  deserlbed  atiove. 

Amid  this  crowd  of  grotesque  mon- 
strosities, the  phoenix  appears  as  the 
type  of  beauty,  genUeness,  and  gran- 
deur. The  existence  of  the  phoenix  is 
not  simply  asserted  by  the  naturalists^ 
the  yery  gravest  historians  attest  its 
existence.  The  appearance  of  a  phoenix 
in  die  consulship  of  Paulus  f'abias, 
and  Vitellius,  or  the  thirty.fisurth  year 
of  our  evf^,  is  described  by  Tacitus  as 
an  event  of  the  first  importance^  and 
worthy  of  transmission  to  the  remotest 
postenty-r^^^  Every  ^ve  hundred  years 
the  phoenix,"  says  Tacitus,  ''comes 
into  existence,  though  it  is  true,"  he 
adds,  ^^  some  assign  four  hundred  and 
sixty- one  years  as  the  true  period. 
The  first  pbdenix  appeared  in  the  reign 
of  Sesostns ;  the  second  was  seen  m 
dia  reijta  of  Amasis  ;  and  the  last 
uader  Ftolemy  III.   This  last  phoenix, 
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forroimd^  by  a  crowd  of  leathored 
attendants  whom  it  far  outshone  in 
splendour  of  plumage,  took  its  flight 
to  HeliopoliSf  the  city  of  tho  sun." 
The  Roman  historian  does  us  thp  fa- 
your  to  inform  us  that "  when  its  time 
of  death  approaches,  the  phoenix  con* 
structs  a  nest  in  its  native  country, 
which  it  inundates  with  a  generative 
principle.  From  this  nest  springs  a 
now  phienix,  which,  on  attainmg  ma* 
turity,  takes  diligent  care  to  pttform 
the  funenal  rites  of  its  deceased  parent, 
and  exhibits  extraordinary  sagacity  in 
aoeomplishiog  its  pious  task.  It  carries 
bundles  of  myrrh  from  great  distances, 
to  accustom  itself  tp  bear  burdens,  and, 
when  stroncr  enough  in  the  wing,  takes 
its  deceased  parent  on  its  back,  and 
beavs  it  through  the  air  to  the  altm*  of 
the  sun,  where,  lading  the  body  4own« 
it  bums  it  with  spices." 

Believed  by  the  people,  and  bla- 
loiied  by  poetry,  and  recorded  by  his* 
tory,  religion  also  lent  its  sanction  to 
ih^  fables,  while  paintine  and  sculp, 
ture  g«Te  them  universsT  currency. 
The  humbler  animals,  not  sufficiently 
eleyated  when  placed  merely  on  a  level 
with  mortals,  were  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  intemuneios  between  gods 
md  hanan  beings ;  they  were  oracles 
of  the  future,  and  revealed  the  Divine 
will.  The  most  momentous  affairs,  the 
armies  and  the  colonies  of  the  ancients, 
were,  in  all  dangerous  and  foreign  ex« 
peditions,  guided  by  birds.  The 
dripping  fbgitives  who  escaped  from 
the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  were  guided 
to  safety  by  a  pack  of  wolves,  and,  in 
gratitude,)  their  new  city  was  n^med 
Wolftown.  £gypt  was  indebted  to  the 
same  ai^imal  for  its  safety  from  Ethio- 
plan  invasion.  The  sites  of  the  most 
renowned  cities  were  indicated  to  their 
founders  by  quadrupeds  or  birds,  |is 
was  ^eeially  tae  ease  in  the  instance 
of  Bome,  4lba,  ai^d  Constantinople. 
The  lower  animals  were  the  real  priests 
of  ancient  prophecy,  and  in  the  very 
desirable  qaality  of  clearness,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  brutes  always  surpasses 
&at  of  the  oraoles.  Achilles  is  told  by 
his  horse,  without  a  shadow  of  ambu 

U'ty,  that  he  must  die  before  Troy. 
he  midst  of  the  Forum,  a  patriotic 
ox  warns  the  astonished  people,  bellows 
his  threats,  of  the  dangers  which  en* 
yiion  tlie  republic.  Aats  are  seen 
busily  engaged  in  conveying  grains  of 
corn,  and  plaq^g  them  in  the  moath  of 
the  infant  llidas«  thereby  jatimatlng 


the  future  opulence  of  the  sleeping 
boy — 

**  They  don't  wear  ont  their  time  In  deeping  tMi\ 
pl»7. 
But  gather  np  oom  in  a  ntnahiny  da|r, 

And  for  winter  they  lay  up  their  atorea  : 
They  manage  their  work  in  raoh  regular  form^ 
One  woald  thinly  tlicy  foreaaw  all  the  froata  and 
the  ttorma, 
And  ao  broa|{ht  their  food  within  doora.** 

Bees  clustered  round  the  cradle  of 
the  sleeping  Plato,  aligl^ted  on  hia 
lips,  and  intimated  that  Sic  wisdom,  of 
which  bees  are  an  emblem,  should  one 
day  issue  from  his  eloquent  lips.  Ser- 
pents climb  up  and  lock  the  in&ot 
Roseius  in  their  folds;  and,  in  the 
great  pitched  battles  of  tho  Soman 
armies,  eagles  are  seen  hovering  in  the 
sky,  us  heralds  of  victory. 

Mysteries  to  which  men  am  blind 
are  dearly  perspicuous  to  birds ;  and 
this,  owing  to  their  elevation  ovop 
terrestrial  things,  the  great  length  of 
tiieir  vision,  the  purity  of  their  atrial 
element,  the  innocency  of  their  livesj 
and  their  power  of  ascending  into  the 
heavens.  The  debates  in  the  councils 
of  the  gods  are  audible  to  birds;  in- 
deed augury  takes  its  name  firom  them, 
av^tir  and  augwnum  bein^,  according 
to  Varro,  derived  from  tmum  rarritus, 
the  chattemnc  of  the  featherea  race. 

As  polytheism  was  altogether  a  reli- 
gion of  ceremony,  negligent  of  morals 
and  void  of  dogma,  it  oonseorated  all 
these  dreams,  and  thus  resigned  the 
management  of  most  magnificient  em« 
pires  to  the  meanest  animals.  "At 
Borne  the  consuls  and  emperors  have 
much  less  inQiience,"  says  Pliny, 
''than  the  sacred  chickens.  The 
peokiags  of  domestic  fowls  are  con. 
temphited  with  awe  and  solicitude, 
The  nroceedings  of  the  magistrates  are 
regulated  according  to  tl^e  caprioiBs  of 
these  fowl.  As  the  chickens  show  an 
aj^s^ite  or  seiuctaneQ  to  feed,  t|ie  ma* 
gistrates  open  or  diui  their  houses. 
The  legions  engage  the  enemy  when 
the  chickens  are  vivacious ;  th^  prog- 
noslicste  victory,  and  command  (he 
commanders  of  the  world." 

But  it  was  not  merely  the  fiomans— . 
tiia  deities  of  Olympus  applied  for  in- 
fbrmatbn  to  bircu.  Jupiter,  the  ma^ 
tear  of  the  universe,  was  at  one  time 
somewhat  puzzled  to  make  out  the  pre  - 
cise  centre' of  the  earth ;  so  he  engaged 
two  eagles  to  fly,  the  one  to  the  east, 
the  other  to  the  west,  and  proceed 
pcmstantly  &rward  till  they  met.  The 
eagles  obe^'0d,  and  tlie  isuale  of  Del- 
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phi  being  the  spot  over  which  they 
came  toeether^  the  ancients  ^  be- 
lieved  D^phi  to  be  the  umbilical 
point,  the  If^akit  of  the  earth  ;  and 
in  grateful  memory  of  the  meeting  of 
the  eagles,  the  Delphlans  placed  two 
golden  images  of  that  bird  m  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo.  Delphi  was  to  Greece 
what  Meath  was  to  Ireland,  or  the 
Midhyama  of  the  Hindoos,  theilfuMtftm 
of  the  Scandinavians,  the  Gazco  of  the 
PeruTians,  and  the  Palestine  of  the 
Hebrews. 

To  place  animals  in  temples  and  so- 
lemnly consecrate  them  was  not  enough 
for  Polytheism.  It  raised  them  to 
01ympus»  where  it  associated  them 
with  gods.  The  eagle«  bearinjE:  thua* 
derbofts  in  its  pounces,  was  alike  the 
instrument  of  tne  pleasures  and  of  the 
vengeance  of  Jupiter.  Standing  by 
his  throne,  it  was  ever  ready  to  sweep 
forward  with  the  messa^  of  wrath  or 
the  pledges  of  bis  affection.  Polythe* 
itm  twisted  serpents  round  the  cadu- 
oeus  of  Merour}',  placed  an  owl  on  the 
helm  of  Minerva»  fed  the  horses  of 
Olympui  with  ambrosia*  endowed 
them  with  immortality^  and  extolled 
them  as  more  rapid  ihan  the  very  gods. 

It  was  not  enough  for  Polytheism* 
whicha  father  of  the  Church  terms  *  *  the 
madness  of  mankind"  to  blend  brutes 
indisorimately  with  deities;  it  raised 
them  from  toe  humility  of  associates 
to  the  dignity  of  cods  themselves. 
Thus  Borne  instituted  the  worship  of 
the  locust*  and  oebbrated  its  festival 
on  the  eighth  of  the  kalends  of  Decern- 
ber,  the  object  being  to  prevail  on 
those  creatttras  to  forbear  destroyina 
the  harvests  of  Italy.  Fetishism  secnned 
pushed  to  its  utmost  extntva^^ance  by 
the  Bftbylonians  and  Ganaamtesi  but 
Egypt  really  porfeoted  the  superstition. 
The  animal  kinsdom  furnished  the 
country  of  the  sphynx  with  nearly  all 
its  religious  emblems.  Birds,  quad- 
rupeds* and  reptiles  swarmed  in  its 
temples,  and  were  deified  by  its  priests. 
Not  sa^sfied  with  this,  Egyptian  ima- 
gination furnished  the  aevotees  of 
£gypt  with  what  may  be  termed 
<«monster^ods«'*  It  dignified  or  de* 
graded  Anubis  with  the  bead  of  a  dog, 
and  set  ofl'Isis  with  the  head  of  a  cow, 
while  Osiris  was  made  to  look  cunning 
and  ridiculous  with  the  head  of  a 
hawk.  Jupiter  Ammon  looks  foolish 
through  the  head  of  a  ram,  and  Sa- 
turn grins  portentously  with  the  long 
■ttont  of*  crooodile.    Paganiim  buifi 


temples  to  house  quadrupeds,  and  hol- 
lowed ponds  for  the  evolutions  of  finny 
divinities.  At  Melita  a  serpent  lay 
coiled  within  a  tower  erected  exclu« 
siveljr  for  its  preservation,  while  trains 
of  priests  and  servants  were  seen  every 
day  proceeding  to  lay  flowers  and  ho- 
ney on  the  altar  of  this  reptile. 

The  countless  muldtuoes  of  Egypt 
sadden  at  onoe  into  the  deepest  mourn, 
ingat  that  (to  them)  appalling  evenU^ 
the  death  of  a  dog*  a  cat*  an  ibis*  or 
a  iackal.  The  mourning  nation  em- 
balms them  with  pious  solicitude* 
weeps  over  thdr  inanimate  forms, 
conveys  them  with  solemn  pomp  into 
the  sepulchres  of  royalty*  and  tender- 
ly places  them  beside  the  **  buried  ma* 
jesty"  of  £<gypt.  The  insanity  of 
Egypt  having  deified  the  brutes^  went 
a  step  farther  —  an  awful  step ;  men 
pale  and  trembling  in  ligatures  were 
oragged  to  their  shrines  and  solemnly 
munlered  before  the  unintelligent  eyes 
of  these  *'  monster  gods,"  fully  justify- 
ing the  remark  of  the  Stagyrite*  "man 
is  in  many  instances  more  stupid  and 
meaner  than  the  beasts."  ''  Oh  I  how 
vile  must  man  be,"  exclaims  Pascal* 
''when  he  subjects  himself  to  quadru- 
peds, and  adores  brutes  as  deities !" 

The  vileness  which  Pascal  kment^t 
oriffinates  in  an  ignorance  which  he 
comd  not  remedy.  To  human  inves- 
tigation  the  iotelleet  of  brutes  preaenta 
the  most  puzzlin£r  enigma  in  the  via. 
ble  creation*  ana  what  man  cannot 
understand*  he  naturally,  if  not  inevl- 
tably*  reverences.  Man,  unenlighten? 
ed  by  revelation,  could  not  answer  the 
query  of  the  poet— 

**  Who  taof  ht  the  ntfcion*  of  the  SeU  aod  flood 
To  riuia  ttwir  polaon  tnd  to  ehoin  tholr  fcod  f 
rxwoioat,  the  tidoo  or  tempoat  to  wtehMMid, 
Bnlld  on  the  wave  or  arch  beneeth  the  nnd  ? 
Who  owde  Cho  ipUer  pecalleli  dcitf  o. 
Sure  M  OemoUxe,  wltiiont  nilo  or  Une  f 
Who  bade  the  atork*  Columbtta-Uke,  explore 
Beaveat  not  hii  own,  and  worlde  unknown  belbce  t 
Who  call*  the  oooneil  itatoi  the  oertain  daj  f 
Who  fttnui  the  phalanx  and  who  potato  the  wnj  ?" 

The  question  was  first  clearly  stated 
by  Montaigne  and  Pereira,  philoso* 
phers  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
two  distinct  schools  which  divide  the 
philosophic  world  at  this  moment  into 
hostile  camps.  One  of  these  schools* 
which  may  eaaly  trace  its  origin  to 
Pereira,  refuses  inteltigence,  or  even 
feeling,  to  lower  animals,  while  feeling* 
and  intelligence*  and  even  soul*  are 
conceded  to  the  brutes  by  the  disciples 
of  Mont^^e.    The  foremoet  Ghanu 
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pioDS  of  the  spirituality  of  the  human 
Boul  may  be  found  among  those  who 
make  the  souls  of  brutes  material  \ 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  philo- 
sopheni  who  are  most  liberal  in  en. 
dowing  brutes  with  spiritual  inteUi. 
^nces,  arc  very  niggardly  and  stingv 
m  allowing  men  any  souls  at  alL 
Brutes  are  considered  by  Pereira  as 
insensible  puppets,  which  some  veiled 
hand  jerks  tnis  way  and  that ;  and 
though  they  utter  cries  of  joy  or 
sorrow,  without  being  sensible  of 
either  sorrow  or  joy ;  and  though  they 
eat  they  are  not  hungry,  though  they 
drink  they  are  not  thirsty.  According 
to  these  philosophers,  animals  do  not 
act  from  anything  resembling  human 
knowledge,  but  solely  from  the  dispo- 
sition of  their  organs.  Descartes  ad- 
mits, what  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  deny,  that  brutes  possess  life  ;  but 
whOe  he  allows  them  feeling  he  refuses 
them  intelligence.  He  illustrates  his 
argument  by  comparing  brutes  to 
watches,  wluch  though  made  exclu- 
sively of  insensible  machinery,  wheels 
and  springs,  can,  nevertheless,  count 
minutes  and  measure  time  more  accu. 
rately  than  men.  •*  The  Being  who 
made  them,'*  says  Malebrancbe,  "  in 
order  to  preserve  them,  endowed  brutes 
with  an  organisation  which  mechani- 
cally avoids  destruction  and  danger ; 
but  in  reality  they  fear  nothing  and 
desire  nothing."  Tlie  automatism  of 
animals  was  the  fashionable  philosophy 
of  the  Cartesians  and  Jansenists,  and 
was  at  one  time  all  the  rage  in  France. 
During  the  last  century  a  swarm  of 
books  was  published  on  the  subject, 
which  instead  of  elucidating  the  mat- 
ter, only  rendered  it  more  obscure. 
The  most  unfeigned  astonishment  is 
expressed  by  many  of  these  writers  at 
the  mar\'el8  of  instinct,  but  these  are 
the  very  writers  who  are  most  em- 
phatic in  declaring  animals  mere  ma- 
chines. 

The  followers  of  Descartes,  who 
maintained  that  the  animals  were  infe- 
rior to  machines,  were  opposed  by  the 
followers  of  Pereira,  who  nuiintained 
that  they  were  superior  to  men.  The 
animals  are  endowed  by  these  philoso- 
phers with  freewill  and  foresignt ;  the 
brutes  speak,  laugh,  and  reflect  as  we 
do.  Leibnitz,  after  carefully  balancing 
the  attributes  of  men  and  brutes,  he- 


sitates to  admit  the  superiority  of  our 
species.  He  declares  tnat  some  men, 
and  no  doubt  himself  among  the  num- 
ber, are  decidedly  superior  to  brutes* 
while  the  difference  between  certain 
stupid    men    and    certain    intelligent 

Suadrupcds  is  so  small,  that  he  doubts 
'any  difTerenoe  really  exists,  or  ad- 
mitting its  existence,  that  the  advan- 
tage  is  on  the  human  side.  He  aiguea 
for  the  immortality  of  the  souls  of 
brutes,  and— 

**  Thinkf,  idmUtod  to  ui  equal  tky, 
Hit  fkithftal  dog  ihall  b«w  Urn  ooaptny.** 

But  brutes  must  be  gifted  with  eon- 
icience,  knowledge,  and  responsibility 
before  they  can  be  admitted  to  the 
dignity  of  another  life ;  and  accoiding^ 
ly,  these  attributes  are  freely  given 
them  hj  the  naturalist  Bonnet. 

Gnvier,  Bnfibn,  Locke*  and  Voltaire^' 
and  all  the  writers  who  have  endea* 
vonred  to  penetrate  the  mystery  ci 
existence  through  the  me(fium  of  Me* 
taphysical  inquiry,  or  the  study  ef 
animal  organisation,  have  devoted  me- 
ditation and  investigation  to  what  aonte 
term  the  intellect,  and  some  the  auto-) 
matism,  of  the  lower  animals.  Thehr 
contradictions  are  innumerable.  But 
the  medium  between  the  preposterous 
extravagance  of  refusing  sensation  to 
the  very  cn^puis  of  the  senses,  and  the 
no  less  ridiculous  theory  wfaidi  lodges 
an  immortal  spirit  in  a  flea,  is  to  be 
found  in  what  is  termed  insHM:^ 
««But  what  is  instinct?"  asks  YoU 
taire.  **  It  is  a  <  substantial  power,' 
it  is  a  *  plastic  ener^.' "  Os/  je  fW 
iais  guoi,  c*e$t  de  Vtnstinet.  The  na^ 
ture  of  instinct  has  been  ofren  caru 
vassed  subsequently  to  this  writer,  but 
the  discussion  has  invariably  term!- 
nated  in  some  unsatisfactory  definition^ 
proving  the  invincible  ignorance  ^ 
man  on  this  subject,  and  that — 

••  Well  haii  Uiou  nld,  AUmiw'i  wiwit  mo. 
All  that  ve  know  ii,  little  can  be  known.** 

It  is  one  of  those  mysteries  the  solu- 
tion of  which  is  conoealed  in  the  mind 
of  the  Godhead.  The  unaided  intel> 
lect  of  man  will  never  pierce  it. 

»  What  la  thia  miglUy  braath,  70  aafca  aay, 

Tha.t  in  a  powcrAil  language,  felt,  not  beard. 
Initracta  the  ftnria  of  hearen  f    What  but  Qod, 
iMpirisg  Ood,  who,  boundleai  Spirit,  all 
Adjuati,  •oatalDi,  and  agltatea  M«  whole." 
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It  is  an  observation,  as  trite  as  it  is 
true,  that  the  arts  and  sciences  which 
ennoble  and  civilise  mankind,  can  take 
root  or  flounsh  in  the  soil  of  liberty 
alone.  It  is  as  trite,  though  certainly 
not  so  true,  a  remark,  that  the  atmos- 
phere of  peace  is  as  essential  to  the 
growth  of  the  arts  and  sciences  as  is 
the  soil  of  liberty  to  their  existence. 
History,  the  great  test  of  truth,  while 
she  has  ever  affirmed  the  former  posi. 
tion,  has  shown  that  the  latter  is  a 
sophism.  It  is  indeed  quite  true,  thai 
the  beaux  arts  may  grow  with  an  in- 
crease  more  luxuriant  and  more  rapid 
beneath  the  shade  and  the  shelter  of 
repose ;  but  we  may  learn,  too,  from 
the  past,  that  the  storm  which  agitates 
the  atmosphere  purifies  it  also,  and 
that  the  fitful  sunshine,  the  fresh 
breeze,  the  shower,  and  the  flood,  sti- 
mulate a  healthy  growth,  induce  a 
robust  vitality,  make  the  roots  strike 
deeper,  the  branches  spread  wider, 
and  iling  the  seeds  far  abroad  —if,  in- 
deed, the  plant  be  fixed  in  the  sml 
necessary  for  its  snstentation.  The 
want  of  repose  may  distract  men's 
minds  from  a  sedulous  worship  of  the 
Muses,  though  even  then  they  may 
have  a  hardy,  though  not  possibly  a 
luxuriant  growth*  The  want  of  liberty 
crudes  the  intellect— it  withdraws  all 
the  attractions  to  leaming-^it  renders 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  not  only  dif- 
ficult  but  full  of  peril  —  it  paralyses 
genius,  makes  thought  a  pain,  and 
mental  exertion  laborious,  because 
hopeless.  Thus  where  there  is  no  li- 
berty, there  cannot  be  civilisation. 
Her  brightest  illuminaticm  in  the  states 
and  times  of  antiquity  has,  with  the 
departure  of  liberty,  given  place  to  the 
profoundest  gloom  of  barbarism,  while 
the  return  of  liberty  has  ever  been  the 
herald  of  the  returning  dawn  of  arts 
and  sciences. 

The  truth  of  the  positions  which  we 
have  just  advanced  is  strikingly  exem- 
plified b^  the  revival  of  literature  in 
Italy  during  the  latter  portion  of  tJbe 
thirteenth  and  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  classical  literature  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  lone  decaying,  may  be  said  to 
have  perished  with  the  subjugation  of 
*^<»  Boman  Empire  in  the  West  in  the 


fifth  century.  Boethius,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding age,  alone  reflected  like  twi- 
light the  sunset  of  learning.  "The 
swan-like  tones  of  his  dying  efoquence," 
to  use  the  language  of  Hallam,  issued 
firom  his  prison-tower  at  Pavia;  and 
then  came  a  night  of  silence  long  and 
deep  —  a  night  illumined  fiiintly  now 
and  then  by  some  solitary  star  rising 
from  our  own  land  -^  a  silence  broken 
by  the  voices  of  Bede  and  of  Erigena. 
While  the  rest  of  Europe,  still  pros, 
trate  beneath  the  tyranny  of  feudal 
institutions,  had  scarce  emersed  firom 
barbarism,  the  republics  of  Italy  had 
been,  for  over  two  centuries,  in  the 
possession  of  a  large  share  of  that  U* 
oerty  which  the  genius  of  their  free 
institutions  conferred,  and  which  the 
peace  of  Constance,  in  1 183,  consume 
mated  and  secured ;  and  with  that  li» 
berty  came  the  enjoyment  of  intelleo* 
tual  existence,  stimulating  individual 
minds  to  raise  themselves  to  eminence^ 
and  to  attain  those  honours  and  that 
influence  which,  in  a  free  state,  intel- 
lect is  ever  able  to  achieve.  And  yet 
during  this  very  period,  when  litera- 
ture  ^gan  to  revive,  and  in  the  regions 
where  her  light  again  dawned,  civil 
wars  and  internal  dissensions  raged 
almost  without  intermission.  Frederick 
II.,  the  great  patron  of  literature,  was 
involved  in  unceasing  broils  during  his 
life,  and  at  his  death  he  left  Italy  as 
much  convulsed  as  when  he  ascended 
the  Imperial  throne.  The  feuds,  too, 
of  the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibelines 
raged  throughout  the  country,  axid 
nowhere  with  more  animosity  than  m, 
the  state  in  which  the  illustrious  Dante 
arose,  to  be  at  once  its  glory  and  ita 
disgrace. 

While  the  literature  of  Spain., 
which,  preceding  that  of  Italy,  had 
yet  been  bngiiishing  for  years— .pro- 
duced nothing  superior  to  the  barbar- 
ous rhythm  and  rude  style  of  '*  the 
Cid,"  or  the  monkish  poems  of  Gronza- 
Icz  de  Berceo  and  Lorenza  S^ora— 
while  the  English  language  waa  in  the 
process  of  evolving  itself  from  tba 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  could  exhibit  no- 
thing less  rude  than  the  composi- 
tions of  Layamon  and  the  rhyming 
chronicles  of  Sobect  of  Qloue^steri^ 
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vrhile  France  was  occupied  with  scho- 
lastic theology  and  metaphysics,  pro- 
poimded  in  her  colleges  and  monas- 
teries through  the  medium  of  Latin, 
and  leaving  the  laity  in  gross  barbar- 
ism  and  ignorance -^  tho  language  of 
Italy  had  acquired  considerable  polish, 
and  was  advancing  rapidly  towards 
perfection.  The  courts  and  schools  of 
FaJermo,  Naples,  and  Salerno  were — 
thanks  to  the  encouragement  of  Fre- 
derick and  his  sons — the  rendezvous  of 
poets,  orators,  and  men  of  genius. 
Already  Pier  del  Vigne  composed  with 
much  elegance  of  thought,  purity  of 
style,  andharmon^  of  language  ;  and 
Ricordano  Malaspina  wrote  his  His- 
tory of  Florence  in  a  style  so  pure  and 
perfect,  that,  as  M.  Sismondi  truly  re- 
marks, it  may  be  pronounced  a  mas- 
terpiece at  the  present  day.  Foremost 
amongst  the  followers  of  the  new  and 
beautiful  language  which  had  its  birth 
in  Sicily — extricated  from  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  Latin,  and  tinctured  with 
the  spirit  and  taste  of  the  Arabians 
and  Provencals  —  foremost  of  these  in 
Italy  were  Guide  GuinicelK,  whom 
Dante  has  honoured  with  high  eulo$ry, 
Fabrizio,  and  Onesto,  natives  of  Bo- 
logna; while  Florence  produced,  ere 
the  close  of  the  century,  amongst 
others,  Guittone  d'Arezzo,  Brunetti 
Latini,  the  tutor,  and  Guido  Caval- 
canti,  the  fHend  of  Dante.  Thus  the 
light  of  a  new  language  and  a  new  li- 
terature had  arisen  in  Italy  before  the 
commencement  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  "Terccnto,"  as  it  is  denomi- 
nated in  Italy,  or,  as  we  would  call  if, 
the  fourteenth  century,  is  regarded  by 
Italians  with  ft  justifiable  pride.  It 
stands  prominently  out  not  only  in  the 
history  of  the  literatuns  of  their  own 
land,  but  in  that  of  the  world.  There 
is  assuredly  none  to  transcend  it.  The 
Augustan  aj^  of  Rome  ])roduced  its 
Horace  and  its  Ovid,  its  Virgil  and  its 
Sallust,  Tibullus  and  Propertius ;  but 
the  genius  of  Dante  towers  above  them 
all  -^  poet,  historian,  philosopher,  and 
statesman.  One  epoch  there  is  —  the 
epoch  of  England's  Elizabeth — which 
can  alone  compare  with  it;  the  age 
which  produced  a  wondrous  galaxy  of 
genius,  the  poet  of  all  times  and  of  all 
fonds,  the  "  minister  et  interpres  na- 
tUTse,"  the  immortal  Shakspeare,  and 
the  itelkB  minorea,  which  would  have 
bkzed  as  stars  of  the  first  magnitude, 
were  he  not  above  the  horizon — Ben 


Jonson,  and  Beaumont,  and  Fletcher^ 
and  Spenser.  Had  John  Milton  lived 
a  century  before  his  time,  he  would 
place  the  Elizabethan  age  of  England 
even  above  the  "  Ter cento  "  of  the 
Italians. 

To  estimate  fairly  the  position  which 
the  "  Tercento"  occupies  in  the  annals 
of  literary  achieyement,  we  must  not 
only  regard  the  three  great  writers  of 
that  age  according  to  their  intrinsic 
excellence  as  writers,  bat  we  must  con- 
sider, likewise,  what  they,  and  through 
them,  the  age  in  which  they  flourished 
achieved  for  literature  independent  of 
whiit  they  actually  wrote — not  only  as 
conferring  the  highest  and  last  polish 
upon  a  language  but  just  before 
emerged  from  rudeness  and  barbarism, 
but  also  as  giving  a  tone  and  impetus 
to  the  literature  of  other  countries,  by 
which  the)',  indeed,  continued  to  pro- 
fit when  Italy  herself,  during  an  en- 
tire century,  failed  to  display  any  pro- 
gress ;  and  further  still,  as  the  sedu- 
lous revivors  and  cultivators  of  all  that 
was  instructiye  and  elegant  in  the 
philosophy  and  literature  of  the  Ltu 
tins  and  the  Greeks,  yrhen  that  of  the 
former  was  buried  in  monasteries,  and 
that  of  the  latter  almost  forgotten  in 
western  Europe. 

Previous  to  the  appearance  of  •'  the 
great  master,*'  the  Italian  poets  of  the 
age  had  contented  themselves  with 
such  vehicles  of  thought  and  feeling 
as  the  madrigal,  the  sonnet,  or  the 
canzone  afibrded,  and  with  such  themes 
for  their  muse  as  the  fables  of  ancient 
mythology,  the  achievements  of  chi- 
valry, the  incidents  of  romance,  or, 
more  frequently  than  any  others,  the 
charms  of  their  mistresses,  and  tbe 
gallantries  of  the  times.  But  the  ca- 
pacious and  accomplished  mind,  the 
profoundly  contemplative  and  imagi- 
native spu'it  of  Dante,  sought  after 
higher  food  to  satisfy  its  cravings. 
AVith  reviving  literature  a  spirit  of 
scholastic  theology  had  come  in,  and 
the  mysteries  of  the  unseen  world,  and 
the  speculations  of  faith,  occupied 
more  than  heretofbro  the  tninds  of 
men.  Availing  himself  of  this,  the 
master-mind  of  Dante  built  up  from 
the  materials  around  him  a  poem,  the 
sublimest  in  conception,  the  most  mag- 
nificent in  imagery,  the  profoundest  m 
thought,  the  boldest  in  plan,  the  most 
masterly  rn  execution,  the  most  vi- 
corous,  the  most  lifelike  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  A  poem  justly  esteemed 
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the  greatest  of  all  epics,  but  which 
hiii  modesty  called  simply  *'  a  comedy," 
to  which  admiring  posterity,  retaining 
still  his  own  designation,  has  added 
most  worthily  that  title  of  *' Divine." 
In  the  present  day,  it  would  be  a  work, 
if  not  of  rashness,  assuredly  of  super- 
erogation, to  enter  into  anything  like  a 
critical  dissertation  upon  that  m^hty 
masterpiece  of  eenius,  the  "  Divina 
Commedia  "  of  Dante.  Its  excellence 
is  of  that  commanding  character,  that 
it  commended  itself  to  the  world's  ad- 
miration  from  its  first  appearance ;  and 
from  that  to  the  present  -^  from  Boc- 
caccio to  Ugo  Foscolo — ^it  has  been  the 
subject  of  able  and  luminous  comment 
both  from  the  professor's  chair  and  the 
critic's  study.  Though  the  worship  of 
Dante  was,  like  all  human  feeling,  sub- 
ject to  the  mutations  of  fashion  -. 
though  it  was  the  caprice  of  one  age 
to  go  Dante-mad  (Danteg^iare),  as  of 
the  succeeding  one  to  be  satisfied  better 
with  lighter  food — yet  at  no  time  has 
the  poet  been  without  a  large  body  of 
sincere  and  ardent  admirers.  We  shall 
content  ourselves  with  quoting  the 
words  of  two  critics,  one  of  his  own 
times,  another  of  ours.  Giovanni 
Yillani  the  h'istorian,  who  must  have 
been  acquainted  with  Dante,  afler  no- 
ticing the  defects  of  the  poet,  thus 
concludes  his  criticism  —  '*  Una  viva- 
cissima  fantasia,  un  ingegno  acuto,  uno 
stile  aquandoaquando  sublime,  patetico, 
energetico,  che  ti  solleva  e  ra^isce,  im- 
magini  pittoresche,  fortissime  invettivi, 
tratti  teneri  e  passionati,  ed  altri  soiui- 
glianti  oiiiamenti  onde  ^  fregiato 
questo  o  poema,  o,  coraunque  vogliatn 
cniamarlo,  lavoro  poetico,  sono  un  ben 
abbondante  compenso  de'  defetti  e  delle 
macchie  che  in  esso  s'incontrano.*' 

]Mr.  Sismondi,  who  has  so  lately 
passed  away  from  amongst  us,  gives 
us  the  following  critical  estimate  of 
the  "  Divina  Commedia  " — '*  Without 
a  prototype  in  any  existing  language, 
equally  novel  in  its  various  parts  and 
in  the  combination  of  the  whole,  it 
stands  alone  as  the  first  monument  of 
modern  genius  —  the  first  great  work 
which  appeared  in  the  reviving  litera- 
ture of  Europe.  In  its  composition 
it  is  strictly  confoi*mabIe  to  the  essen- 
tial and  unvariable  principles  of  the 
poetical  art.  It  possesses  imity  of  de- 
sign and  execution,  and  bears  the  visi- 
ble  impress  of  a  mighty  genius,  capa- 
ble of  embracing  at  once  the  parts  and 
the  whole  of  its  scheme ;  of  employing 


with  facility  the  most  stupendous  ma- 
terials ;  and  of  observing  all  the  re- 
quired niceties  of  proportion  without 
experiencing  any  difficulty  from  the 
constriunt." 

In  perusing  the  immortal  work  of 
Dante,  one,  in  truth,  knows  not  what 
most  to  admire — the  boldness  and  sub- 
limity of  his  thoughts  -» the  splendour 
of  ms  images  —  tiie  vastness  of  his 
knowledge;  his  pathos,  his  passion, 
his  force— the  wonderful  condensation 
of  expression — the  severe  simplicity  of 
language,  that  is  rarely  ornamented-* 
the  classic  purity  of  his  style.  In  each 
and  all  of  these  Dante  was  a  master. 
In  each  and  all  of  these,  tlie  poets  of 
his  own  country  and  those  of  modem 
Europe  have  drawn  from  his  work  as 
from  a  well  of  Hving  water.  Deriving 
comparatively  little  from  his  predeces- 
sors, who  shiul  tell  how  much  the  poets 
who  have  succeeded  him  have  drawn 
from  his  example  and  inspiration.  Had 
Virgil  never  lived,  Dante  would,  we 
believe,  have  written  his  '*  comedy  i** 
but  we  may  ask,  with  more  hesitation, 
would  Milton  have  produced  the  *' Pa- 
radise Lost  **  had  Dante  never  sung  his 
divine  mysteries  ?  Indeed,  there  is  a 
striking  resemblance  between  the  two 
ffrcat  poems ;  and  the  fine  criticism  of 
Macaulay  on  Milton  may  be  applied  to 
Dante :— '<  His  poetry  acts  like  an  in- 
cantation. Its  merit  lies  less  in  its  ob- 
vious meaning  than  in  its  occult  power. 
There  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  bo 
no  more  in  his  words  than  in  other 
words.  But  they  are  words  of  en- 
chantment; no  sooner  are  they  pro- 
nounced than  the  past  is  present,  and 
the  distant  near.  New  forms  of 
beauty  start  at  once  into  existence,  and 
all  the  burial.places  of  the  memory 
give  up  their  dead." 

There  is  one  element  essential  to  the 
Italian  mind,  and  that  of  course  we 
find  present  in  Dante.  The  principle 
of  love  —  the  mind- worship  of  Uie 
beautiful — awoke  his  earliest  musings, 
and  pi^esidcd  over  bis  loftiest  and  his 
latest  song.  To  those  who  have  read 
the  "Vita  Nuova,"  or  the  "Divina 
Commedia,"  the  name  of  Beatrice 
Portinari  is  as  well  known  as  that  of 
her  poet-lover.  Boccaccio,  in  his  life 
of  Dante,  has  left  us  a  touching  and 
vivid  description  of  the  beautiful  girU 
and  her  first  meeting  with  the  poet. 
The  passage  is  too  long  for  quotation ; 
but  from  it  we  learn,  that  at  a  May- 
day fete,  given  by  Folco  Portioari, 
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Dante,  then  only  nine  yean  old,  was 
amongst  the  jaTenile  gnests.  Beatrice, 
or  Bice»  the  host's  daughter,  was  a 
year  younger—so  graceful,  so  lovely, 
that  many  regarded  her  as  an  angd. 
Boy  that  he  was,  so  deeply  and  so  sud. 
denly  was  her  image  engraven  upon 
the  heart  of  Dante,  that  firom  that 
day  until  life  left  him  it  was  not  obli- 
terated. 

The  commentaries  upon  the  ''Di. 
▼ina  Gommedia"  are  almost  beyond 
count.  Not  only  the  sources  from 
which  Dante  derived  his  plot  have  been 
the  subject  of  a  variety  of  conjectures, 
but  the  political  objects,  as  well  as  the 
moral  bearings  of  the  poem,  have  been 
diversely  interpreted. 

But  perhaps  we  should  seek  in  the 
poet's  mind,  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  life,  for  the  moulds  in  which  the 
'*DivinaCommedia"  were  cast.  Many 
passages  in  the  "  Convito  "  of  the  poet 
may  serve  as  a  key  to  the  plan  ox  the 
'']5ivine  Comedy,'*  and  ought  to  be 
studied  by  every  admirer  of  that  great 
poem.  **  Writings,"  says  Dante, 
"diould  be  view^  in  four  different 
senses  a  literal  sense,  an  allegorical 
sense,  a  moral  sense,  and  a  mystical 
(analogical)  sense."  All  of  which 
senses  the  poet  proceeds  in  the  same 
passage  to  explain  and  exemplify. 
With  the  exegetical  light  which  these 
observations  of  the  poet  himself  af- 
fords, one  may  advantageously  examine 
the  political  as  well  as  the  moral  and 
sBsthetical  bearings  of  the  poem.  What- 
ever  be  the  true  interpretation,  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  the  sensation 
created  in  Italy  by  the  appearance  of 
the  **  Divina  Commedia  "  was  totally 
without  example.  It  was  in  every 
man's  mouth.  In  the  public  streets 
and  squares  of  the  very  city  whence 
its  illustrious  author  had  been  banished, 
people  might  be  heard  repeating  ex- 
tracts from  '*il  libro/'  as  the  work 
was  emphaticallv  denominated.  Boc- 
caccio, m  his  *'  Life  of  Dante,"  relates 
an  incident,  which  forcibly  illustrates 
the  reverence,  approaching  to  awe, 
in  which  the  poet  was  held  by  the 
lower  cUsses  ofhis  countrymen  : — 

"  Walking  one  day  in  the  streets, 
Dante  had  to  pass  in  front  of  a  door- 
way, at  which  a  group  of  women  were 
assembled  for  a  friendly  gossip.  On 
his  approach,  one  of  them  put  her 
finger  on  her  lips,  and  exclaimed  in  a 
mysterious  voice  to  her  companions— 

*^  *  Hash  1  that  is  the  man  who  can 


descend  to  the  infernal  regions  when 
he  likes,  and  then  writes  mat  he  has 
seenl' 

"  '  True,'  said  another,  '  it  must  be 
SO;  and  that  is  why  his  face  is  so 
swarthy,  and  his  beard  so  black  and 
curly,  from  the  heat  and  smoke  he  has 
had  to  go  through.'  " 

The  feelings  with  which,  at  this  day, 
we  contemjuate  the  great  work  of 
Dante,  partake  somewhat  of  the  same 
sentiment  of  reverence.  We  look  upon 
it  as  the  traveller  in  the  East  looks 
upon  the  Pyramids.  Its  sublime  as. 
pect,  its  colossal  proportions,  its  dig. 
nity,  its  symmetry,  and  its  solemn 
beauty,  place  it  as  much  beyond  the 
structures  of  our  own  times,  with  all 
our  advances  of  science  and  civilis- 
ation, as  it  stood  in  the  days  when  it 
was  first  reared  amid  the  punier  works 
that  have  since  perished  around  it. 

A  great  poet  of  modem  Italy  has 
recorded  his  high  estimate  of  Dante, 
and  few  poets  of  any  age  or  country 
were  better  fitted  to  pronoimce  upon 
the  merits  of  the  illustrious  ilorentme. 
Alfieri  undertook  to  extract  from  the 
'* Divina  Commedia"  all  the  verses 
which  were  remarkable  either  for  har- 
mony, for  expression,  or  for  thought. 
These  extracts,  all  made  with  his  own 
hand,  ran  to  two  hundred  pases  in 
quarto,  written  in  very  small  charac. 
ters,  and  nevertheless  unfinished,  and 
were  discontinued  at  the  nineteenth 
canto  of  the  Paradise.  M.  Ginguene 
informs  us  that  he  saw  this  manuscript, 
and  that  he  perceived  at  the  top  of  the 
first  these  remarkable  words,  written 
by  the  poet  himself  in  1790 : — 

^*  Se  avessi  il  oorragio  di  rifare  questa  fa- 
tlca,  lotto  rioopierei,  senza  lascianie  an'iota, 
convinto  per  esperienza  che  pilk  s'impara 
negU  errori  di  qaesto  die  nelle  bellezze 
degU  altri/* 

Before  we  pass  from  the  consider, 
ation  of  the  '*  Divina  Commedia,"  we 
must  not  omit  some  mention  of  the 
peculiar  measure  in  which  it  is  written. 
The  **terza  rima,"  of  which  Dante 
was  probably  the  inventor,  is  more 
suited  to  epic  poetry  than  to  an^  other 
spedes  of  composition;  and,  in  our 
opinion,  is  more  congenial  to  the  muse 
of  Italy  than  to  that  of  any  other 
country.  Two  of  Dante's  English 
translators  have  adopted  this  measure ; 
and  Lord  Byron,  in  his  *«  Prophecy 
of  Dante,"  has  afforded  perhaps  the 
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bc»t  specimen  of  what  can  be  achievotl 
by  it  in  our  own  tongue.  It  b,  no 
doubt,  true,  as  a  modern  critic  hai 
observed*  that  the  position  of  tbe  re- 
onrring  rhymes  keeps  the  attention 
alive,  and  admits  of  a  re^nlar  flow  of 
the  narrative  \  but  we  thmk  that  this 
very  continuity  beoomea  at  length 
wearisome,  and  holds  the  attention 
too  kxng  suspended,  and  even  distracts 
it,  and  we  look  in  vain  for  the  relief 
which  the  pauses  in  the  atanaas  of  the 
**  Mava  rima*'  afford  us.  This  was« 
undoubtedly,  the  opinion  of  Boccaoeio, 
who  invented  the  latter  measure,  which 
has  displaced  the  former  even  in  epio 
poetry.  Indeed  we  rarely  now  find 
the  "  terza  rima"  used  even  by  Italianst 
and  more  rarely  still  by  the  poets  of 
other  countries ;  while  the  *'  oitava 
rima,"  the  sonnet,  and  the  quatraina* 
have  been  freely  adopted  into  the 
poetry  of  modern  Europe. 

Contemporaneous  with»  and  inu»e- 
lately  aocoeediag  to  Dante,  many 
poets  and  some  prose  writers  appeared 
tt  Italy;  for  the  influenee  of  his 
genius  gave  an  onward  impetus  to 
uterature.  Few  of  them,  however^ 
attained  to  any  great  eninenee  in  their 
own  day,  for  "  &e  leader  of  the  Italian 
dialect"  overshadowed  and  obscured 
them,  and  fewer  still  retain  a  place  in 
the  literature  of  our  own  times, 

AU  that  was  mortal  of  the  illustrioas 
Florentine  reposed  within  the  tomb  in 
the  church  of  the  Fhmoiscana  at 
Bavenna.  ere  the  next  great  poet  of 
Italy  aroae.  When,  in  1302,  Dante 
turned  hie  ateps  towards  Arezzo, 
banished  from  nia  native  Florence^ 
and  doomed  to  be  burned  at  the  stake, 
one  Fetracco,^  or  Fetracoolo,  a  fellow- 
citizen,  was  his  compuiion,  and  the 
eharer  of  his  exile.  This  man  was  the 
lather  of  Petrarch,  who  may  thus  be 
said  to  have  drawn  his  first  breath 
within  the  influence  of  "the  great 
master,"  and  to  have  inhaled  the  spirit 
of  poesy  during  his  earliest  years. 
Between  the  two  great  poets  there  is, 
however,  Httle  in  common — little  in 
the  structure  of  their  minds,  little  in 
the  character  of  their  compositiona 
In  Dante,  all  was  gigantic,  nervous, 
sublime;  simple,  stem.— stem  almost 
in  his  very  tenderoeaa  his  most  touch* 
ing  passages  owe  less  to  the  power  cf 
language  than  to  the  force  of  a  true 
and  simple  nature.  Who  that  peruses 
the  exquisite  episode  of  '*Francesca 
di  Bimini "  oan  be  inaensible  to  thie 


fact?  What  can  possibly  surpass  in 
pathos  the  simple  line— 

**  L*  boon  ml  ImcI6  tnHo  tfcflMnteT" 

What  volumes  could  a4eqnately  fill 
the  sad  storjr,  whose  issue  is  left  to  the 
heart's  imagining  in  words  so  delicately 
suggestive  as... 

••  Qui  stoni*  p»l  vm  vl  Iwienano  siMto*** 

Petrarch's  mind  was  more  on  a  level 
with  the  mass  of  mankind — distinguish- 
ed  from  them  in  degree  rather  than  in 
kind.  He  possessed  a  fine  genius,  an 
ardent  thirst  for  knowledge,  an  indefa- 
tigable industry  in  the  acquisition  of  it, 
a  noble  aspiration  after  all  that  was 
great,  and  an  ardent  love  for  all  that 
was  eood.  It  strikes  us  that  nothing 
could  be  more  opportune  for  the  cause 
of  literature  and  the  advancement  of 
the  Italian  language,  than  that  a  mind 
of  the  elegance  and  delicacy  of  Pe- 
trarch's should  have  succeeded  a  soul 
of  such  power,  vigour,  and  originality 
lis  that  of  Dante.  While  the  latter, 
by  the  energy  of  his  genius,  seized 
upon  the  materials  of  the  nascent 
tongue,  and  reared  up  a  fiibric  grand 
and  permanent,  the  former,  by  his 
taste  and  classic  polish,  added  a  viou- 
sand  florid  graces  and  lighter  orna- 
ments, that  beautified  the  solemn 
structure;  till,  from  the  united  skill 
of  both,  the  mass  stood  forth  in  all 
the  perfection  and  polish  in  which  we 
still  behold  it — like  to  those  noble 
piles  of  mediaeval  days,  where  we  see 
all  the  massive  grandeur  of  its  simpler 
elements  relieved  by  the  beautiful 
tracery  of  elaborate  sculpture,  by  the 
ornaments  of  rose,  and  trefoil,  and 
zigzag,  upon  Gothic  shaft  and  but* 
tress. 

While  the  fame  of  Dante  rests  to- 
day on  the  same  basis  that  it  rested 
upon  a  few  short  years  after  ungrate- 
ful Florence 


"  ProKTlbed  Ot  ter«.  wboM  aoM 
Their  ohildna't  chUdnn  wwUd  ia  T»ln  tdON, 
WlUi  tberemone  of  agci,** 

namely,  upon  tbe  ^'DivinaCommedin,*' 
it  is  one  of  the  stransest  esamplea  of 
the  mutations  of  earthly  famc^  and  the 
most  emphatic  lesaon  of  the  unerring 
oritioism  of  poaleritv,  that  tbe  piodno- 
liona  which  formed  the  glory  of  Po- 
trarch  in  hia  own  eyes,  and  in  thoaa  of 
hia  contemporaries,  are  now  rarely 
spoken  of,  and  still  more  rarely  ne- 
rused ;  while  the  occnpations  o£  nk 
amatory  muae,  the  sncnfioei  of  hia 
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heart  to  that  love  (whidi,  though  ev^ 
present,  never  engrossed  his  spirit  so 
as  to  ivith(]r«iw  him  from  the  higher 
duties  of  patriotism  or  of  literature) 
still  flourish  fresh  and  charming,  trans- 
mitting  the  name  and  fame  of  the  poet 
from  age  to  age.  Strange  fortune  1 
The  laboured  and  unfinished  Latin 
epic,  which  placed  the  laureate's  crown 
on  his  brow,  has  withered  away  like 
the  material  leaves  of  which  that  crown 
was  compoaed,  while  the  Italian  odes 
and  sonnets  of  the  lover  to  his  Laura 
have  woven  round  his  head  a  wreath 
of  laurel  (in  the  figurative  language  of 
his  own  conceit),  still  bright  and  un- 
fading— i 

^  WftteiiAg  tho  tre«  which  bean  his  lady*«  n«m« 
'WHIi  hli  melodionitetff,  hcgaTehljnielf  to  flune." 

Ab  Dante  was  the  great  epic  poet 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  so  retrarch 
inay  be  well  considered  as  the  father 
of  Italian  lyric  poetry.  Deeply  im- 
bued with  a  knowledge  and  the  spirit 
of  the  great  Latin  masters,  with  a  keen 
tense  of  the  elegant  and  the  ornate 
(which  exhibited  itself  as  well  in  the 
productions  of  his  pen  as  the  adorn- 
ment of  his  person),  a  fine  perception 
of  the  harmonious  in  sound  and  num- 
bers, a  quick  fancy,  a  subtle  wit,  and, 
in  fine,  influenced  by  a  love  whose 
nature  and  extent  it  is  not  easy  to  de> 
fine,  Petrarch  gave  to  the  world  a  body 
of  lyrics,  odes,  canzone,  and  sonnets, 
that  have  ever  been  considered  models 
to  his  countrymen  for  perfection  of 
harmony,  richness  of  colouring,  ele- 
gance of  thought,  purity  of  style,  and 
polish  of  lan^piage.  Yet,  with  all  these, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  sensible  of 
mnch  that  detracts  from  the  value  of 
these  lyrics.  As  amatoiy  productions^ 
which  IB  their  prominent  character,  the 
reader  constantly  feels  that  there  is  a 
want  of  reality  and  truth  in  them  that 
weakens  their  power.  Much  of  this 
may  have  its  origin  in  the  nature  of  his 
love  lor  Laura.  Were  it  mere  ideal- 
worship,  as  some  suppose,  then  we  have 
at  onue  the  due  to  its  solution.  As 
tho  passion  cannot  be  forced,  neither 
ciaa  it  be  simulated  successfully.  If 
Petrarch's  love  was  platonic,  and  no- 
thing more*  we  will  not  be  disposed  to 
wonder  much  that  the  poet  who  dur- 
iog  his  mistress's  life  was  able,  for 
twenty  years,  to  sustain  suoh  a  pas^ 
sion  in  unahftted  ardour  (notwithstand- 
ing the  consolations  which  he  found 
elMivhere)*  «n4  to  live  oa  the  ieeoUec« 


tion  of  that  love  for  fo  many  years 
after  her  death,  often  fails  to  touch  the 
heart,  while  he  charms  the  ear.  That 
his  intercourse  with  the  wife  of  Hugo 
de  Sade  was  of  this  latter  character  we 
are  disposed  to  believe ;  and  though 
there  are  passages  in  Petrarch's  writ- 
tngs  that  suggest  one  less  colpable,  we 
incline  to  range  ourselves  on  the  side 
of  the  learned  Abbe  de  Sade,  notwith- 
standing  the  clever  and  sarcastic  stric- 
tures in  the  notes  to  the  fourth  canto 
of  *'  Childe  Harold."  Be  this  as  it  may, 
there  is  frequently  a  frigidity  and  afiec- 
tation  in  the  sonnets  that  mar  their 
eflect.  OfWn,  too,  there  is  an  exag- 
geration of  sentiment,  an  exuberanoe 
of  imagination,  that  suggests  to  the 
mind  that  the  poet  was  making  love 
*<  by  the  book,"  rendering  *'  his  well- 
sang  woes "  the  vehicle  rather  of  his 
own  elegant  composition  than  the  in^ 
voluntary  outbursts  of  his  passion. 
The  subtlety  of  his  intellect  leads  him 
to  refine  where  others  would  only  feel ; 
he  abounds  in  ''  concetti "  and  paltry 
plays  upon  words ;  we  become  wearied 
with  the  recurring  confusion  between 
"L'Aura"  and  ''Laura;"  and,  as 
Stsmondi  remarks,  ''throughout  Pe- 
trarch's whole  life,  we  are  in  doubt 
whether  it  is  of  Laura  or  of  the  laurel 
that  he  is  enamoured."  Petrarch's 
praise  of  Laura,  like  Waller's  of  Sao- 
charissa,  betrays  the  poet  more  than 
the  lover.  To  the  former  may  be  ap- 
plied the  fine  image  which  the  latter, 
improving  upon  Ovid,  applied  to  him- 
self—  that  as  Apollo,  in  pursuit  of 
Daphne,  caught  but  the  laurel,  so  Pe- 
trarch,  in  seeking  his  "  laurel,  filled 
his  arms  with  bays"— 

**  ElspM  reperit  Daphne  tna  Ikotm  Fhaboi.** 

The  influence  of  Dante  was  too  re- 
cent not  to  tincture,  in  some  degree, 
the  writings  of  Petrarch.  Accordingly, 
his  "  Trionfi  "  are  throughout  allego- 
rical, with  visions  like  those  in  the 
"  Divina  Commedia,"  and,  like  it,  con- 
structed in  the  terza  rima,  with  similar 
divisions  into  cantos.  The  "Africa," 
the  Latin  epic  written  for  the  poet's 
crown,  has,  fortunately  for  posterity, 
never  been  finished.  The  masterpiece 
of  his  own  day  has  not  a  solitary  eulo- 
^st  in  ours.  The  few  who  look  into 
it  become  soon  weary  of  its  inflated 
style  and  its  want  of  interest,  and  man- 
kind is  contented  to  believe,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  tradition,  that  it  is  exceedingly 
dull,    and    exceediogly  unreadable. 
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Over  somo  of  bis  oilier  Latin  oomposir 
tioii8  we  plead  guiUy  ounelvea  to  have 
oocaaiooaJly  spent  an  hour,  and  we 
confesa  we  are  not  dbposed  to  pro- 
nounce so  ttnfavovrable  an  opinion  as 
moat,  of  the  conuoentators  on  Petrarch 
have  doae :  and  his  treatise,  ^'  De  re- 
mediia  utriuscjiae  fortonse/'  is  replete 
with  true  phdoaophy.  While,  Low- 
ever,  Fetrareh  deservedly  ranks  next 
to  Dante  in  the  annals  of  Italian  litera- 
tore,  « it  is  not^"  to  use  the  words  of  a 
recent  writer,  "  as  the  lover  of  Laura, 
as  the  elegant  and  tender  poet,  but  as 
one  who  devoted  his  time  to  deep  re- 
searches and  investigations  for  the  im- 
provement  of  the  language  of  his  coun- 
try,  that  suoh  a  claim  can  be  advanced 
in  his  behalf.  Laura  was  the  source 
of  those  tender  lays  that  thrilled 
throughout  Italy,  and  vibrated  through, 
out  Europe ;  but  Italy,  a  nobler  mis- 
tress, exercised  power  over  his  thoughts 
which  brought  into  play  the  machinery 
of  a  mind  rarely  equalled.  As  by  tli« 
tooch  of  a  ma^  wand,  the  eflfemmate 
•  and  voluptuous  language  of  the  love- 
sick poet  was  exchanged  for  the  manly 
tones  of  the  orator  aud  the  patriot. 
We  behold  him,  with  the  language  of 
,a  Vemosthenes  or  a  Cicero,  exhorting 
the. ptinoesof  Italy  to  bid  a  truce  to 
their  prirate  feuds,  and  to  unite  their 
foroea  against  a  common  enemy." 
.  *'  He.  arose  to  raise  a  language." 
M  oratov,  a  ]>hilosopher,  a  ^gra- 
phw,  aa  historian,  and  an  antiquary, 
as  well  aa  a  poet,  Petrarch  was  the 
greatest  man  of  his  own  day.  liis  in- 
.luenoe  upon  hia  contemporaries  was 
yast.  Hi9  epistolary  correspondence 
^chie^y  in  Latin)  with  popes,  princes, 
hterarj  qieuj  senators,  and  republics  is 
enormous.  They  were  regarded  as 
maaterpieces  of  eloquence  and  correct 
style  \  they  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  were  copied  and  carefully  pre- 
served. 

M.  Qinguene,  in  his  eloquent  and 
just  criticism  of  Petrarch,  after  ob- 
serving upon  some  of  the  defects  of 
the  poet,  and  especially  upon  his  fatal 
taste  for  plays  upon  words  and  anti- 
theses in  expressions,  thus  concludes:-. 

*<MaU  si  ces  defauts  se  font  trop  sentir 
dans  P^trarque,  par  combien  de  beantds  ne 
■onUils  pas  mchet^s?  Avec  qaelque  ri- 
gnear  que  Ton  yeuille  juger  les  nns,  de  quel- 
le  trenpe  ne  doivent  pas  etr£  les  antres  poor 
que,  ni  le  teiapB,  ni  les  variations^  do  goAt 
et  des  moBon  ne  leur  aient  rien  6t6  de  lenr 
prix?    La  rooUle  d«  U  bartMoie  ooaviait 


encore  use  partie  deV£arope;  Tltalie  mime 
e*en  d^gageait  k  peine.  Dante  avait  paru ; 
mais  ii  ^tait  loin  de  la  c^l^brit^  qu*l  acquit 
ensuite :  rimprimerie  roanquait  encore  i.  la 
publication  rapide  et  gen^rale  d^on  poeme 
aossi  long  que  le  sien.  Kous  avons  vu  que 
P^trarque  ne  le  connaissait  pas  dans  sa  jea- 
nesse.  Ce  fat  de  son  propre  g^ie  quH  tira 
tontes  ses  forces,  et  Ton  poorrait  dire  qall 
vlnt  le  second  presqae  saos  avoir  de  pre- 
mier, n  prit  et  garda  le  premier  rang  par- 
mi  les  pontes  lyriqnes  U  parla,  disons 
mienx,  il  cr^  dana  le  quatorziime  sitele, 
nn  idiome  poetiqae  et  une  langue  da  ocsor 
qa*on  n*a  pa  sorpasser  depuia,  et  qoi  ont 
conserve  jusqa^k  nos  jours  tout  leur  eclat  et 
tout  leur  cbarme." 

In  the  hands  of  Petrarch  the  sonnet, 
already  improved  by  Guittone  d'Arex- 
zo,  ma^  be  said  to  have  acquired  its 
perfection  $  and  as  we  have  already 
ventured  a  few  remarks  on  the  terza 
rima,  we  hope  we  shsll  be  pardoned  a 
word  or  two  on  tiie  sonnet.  An  able 
critic  says  it  has  had  a  fatal  influence 
on  the  poetry  of  Italy.  We  doubt  this. 
If  the  sonnets  of  Petrarch  alone  will 
not  disprove  the  assertion,  we  may  call 
those  of  Monti,  Zappi,  Filicaja,  and 
a  host  of  others  to  his  aid.  It  is  true 
the  sonnet  has  the  disadvantages  of 
circumscribing  the  writer  to  a  given 
length  and  a  complex  rhvme;  but 
those  disadvantages  are,  we  think,  over- 
rated, e8])ccially  in  the  case  of  Ita- 
lians. Though  Uie  length  is  prescribed, 
there  is  no  necessity  that  the  subject 
should  be  concluded  in  one  sonnet,  any 
more  than  in  one  stanza  of  oiiava 
rima.  In  point  of  fact,  we  find 
the  Italians  have  often  continued 
the  theme  through  two  or  more  son- 
nets^ and  our  own  Shakspeare  has 
vmtten  a  long  poem  in  them.  The 
difficulty  arising  from  the  rhyme  is, 
from  the  nature  of  their  language,  in* 
considerable,  nor  have  we  ourselves 
found  it  very  formidable.  But  the  sonnet 
has  ^reat  merit.  It  is  essentially  har- 
monious. The  structure  of  its  rhythm, 
and  the  order  of  its  recurring  rhymes, 
render  it  the  perfection  of  melody, 
closing  with  the  charming  cadence  of 
its  teroetti;  and  it  induces  a  carefoi 
composition,  as  is  particuUurly  observ- 
able in  poets  who  wrote  much  in  it. 
Hie  Italian  scholar  will  surely  agree 
with  us,  and  we  can  refer  with  confi- 
dence to  Bowles  and  Byron,  and 
above  all,  to  Wordsworth,  to  prov« 
how  well  the  sonnet  has  borne  trans* 
plantation  into  British  soil. 
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Tho  language  of  Italjr  had,  m  we 
have  seen,  reached  its  perfection  as 
the  langoage  of  poetry,  beneath  the 
plastic  hands  of  Dante  and  of  Petrarch. 
As  the  vehicle  of  prose,  its  purity  was 
established  by  Malaspina  and  the  elder 
Villani.  There  vet  wanted  one  who 
should  give  to  the  prose  of  Italy  the 
sraces  of  sprighUiness  and  familiar 
medom,  which  suit  not  the  muse  of 
history.  In  a  word,  tho  novelist  was 
yet  wanting;  and  with  the  exigency 
of  the  hour  came  the  man.  In  the 
Tuscan  territorities  at  Certaldo,  some 
twenty  miles  from  Florence,  was  born, 
nine  years  later  than  Petrarch,  Gio- 
vanni  Boccaccio,  the  last  of  the  noble 
triumvirate  of  the  "  tercento,"  the 
<' father  of  Tuscan  prose,"  he  **who 
formed  the  Tuscan's  syren  tongue." 
The  son  of  a  rich  merchant,  his  father 
destined  him  for  the  occupation  by 
which  he  had  himself  attained  wealth ; 
but  the  young  man's  tastes  led  him  to 
far  different  pursuits,  and  a  visit  to 
Naples  decided  his  destixiv.  **  Visit- 
ing  one  day  the  tomb  of  Yirgil,  the 
genius  loci  worked  upon  him — ^the  spirit 
of  poetry  rose  within  his  breast.  The 
enUinsiastic  youth  knelt  at  the  tomb 
of  the  Mantuan,  and  took  a  vow  to 
bid  an  eternal  farewell  to  the  beaten 
track  of  commerce,  and  to  follow  the 
wandering  steps  of  the  Muses."  At 
this  time  Robert  King  of  Naples  was 
one  of  the  greatest  patrons  of  litera- 
ture, and  his  court  tne  most  brilliant 
and  learned  in  Europe.  Its  attrac- 
tions naturally  drew  young  Boccaccio 
within  its  sphere,  and  his  love  for  the 
Muses  was  still  further  developed,  and 
finally  fixed,  by  his  ardent  attachment 
to  the  king's  natural  daughter,  whom 
he  has  made  celebrated  under  the 
name  of  Fiammetta.  Boccaccio  as- 
pired  to  be  apoet ;  he  imitated  Dante, 
and  wrote  m  terza  rima ;  he  com- 
posed epics  in  ottava  rima ;  he  wrote 
ballads  and  sonnets,  ^et  none  of  these 
were  calculated  to  raise  him  to  a  posi- 
tion approaching  that  of  the  two  ^at 
poets  whom  we  have  already  noticed. 
His  distance  from  Dante  was  immea- 
furable,  and  he  was  far  below  Pe- 
trarch ;  indeed  so  truly  was  he  sensi- 
ble  of  this,  that  he  is  said  to  have  com- 
mitted  his  minor  poems  to  the  flames 
on  reading  Petrarch's.  It  was  as  the 
author  of  the  **  Cento  Novelle  **  that 
Boccaccio  established  his  great  repu- 
tation in  his  own  times,  and  has  re- 
tained it  to  the  present.    In  this  com- 


position he  raised  the  Italian  language 
to  a  pitch  of  perfection  before  nn- 
known.  '*  He  not  only  invented," 
says  a  high  authority,  *'  a  new  style, 
but  founded,  or  certainly  fixed,  a  new 
language.  Every  Italian  scholar  is 
acquainted  with  tne  plot  of  the  "  De- 
camerone."  At  the  time  of  the  great 
plague  in  Florence,  in  1348,  seven 
young  ladies,  and  three  youne  ^ntle- 
men  retired  to  a  beautiful  vilb  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city,  where  thev 
spent  ten  days ;  a  lady  was  elected  aU 
temately  queen  of  the  day,  and  each 
member  related  daily  a  story.  These 
stories  are  varied  with  infinite  art. 
B}r  turns  gay,  tender,  passionate  ; 
with  every  varying  colour  the  style  is 
varied  with  exhaustless  power  and 
charm  of  language;  while  the  de- 
scription of  the  plague,  which  serves  as 
an  introduction  to  the  tales,  may,  says 
M.  Sismondi,  ''berankedwiththemost 
celebrated  historical  descriptions  which 
have  descended  to  us.  De  Foe  after- 
wards  gave  a  description  as  true  and 
as  terribly  life-like  as  Boccaccio's,  and 
one  scarcely  less  powerful  has  since  ap- 
peared in  the  "Promessi  Sposl"  of 
Manzoni.  That  the  **  Decamerone  " 
has  faults,  and  grave  ones  too,  cannot 
be  denied ;  that  they  are  full  of  licen- 
tious incidents,  and  are  often  indeli- 
cate in  language  and  imagery,  is  to  be 
regretted ;  and  we  must  admit,  that 
morality  and  religion  are  often  treated 
with  levity.  Yet  in  judging  of  the 
"Decamerone,"  or  its  author,  we  must 
not  apply  the  same  standard  of  criti- 
cism which  we  would  to  a  work  or  a 
writer  of  our  own  time.  We  must  re- 
member that  the  morals  of  the  age 
and  the  country  in  which  he  lived 
were  far  from  strict;  that  the  court 
of  Naples  was  the  most  dissolute  in 
Italy ;  and  that  the  lady  at  whose  re- 
quest the  *'  Cento  Novelle  "  were  writ- 
ten was  not  herself  unafiectcd  by  the 
depnived  and  light  tastes  of  the  court. 
Let  it,  too,  be  remembered  that  the 
work  was  written  when  he  was  yet  a 
very  young  man,  and  that  in  after 
years  he  not  only  regretted  its  appear- 
ance, but  endeavoured  to  suppress  it. 
But  above  all,  let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  he  devoted  himself  with  indefa- 
tigable assiduity  and  zeal  to  the  pro- 
motion of  literature,  and  especiallv  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage ;  and,  in  the  words  of  an  elo- 
auent  ap>ologist,  ''he  exhausted  his 
httie  patrimony  in  the  acquirement  of 
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lonrning,  and  was  amongst  the  firsts  if 
not  the  firsts  to  allure  the  sciences  and 
the  poetry  of  Greece  to  Italy/*  Upon 
the  whole^  had  the  priests  and  monks, 
'whose  immoralitv  and  not  the  religion 
they  professed  he  assailed,  succeeded 
in  suppressing  the  "  Decamerone,'^  as 
they  sought  to  do,  posterity  would  have 
suffered  more  from  its  loss  than  they 
can  ever  do  from  its  errors ;  and  we 
feel  confident  that,  despite  of  its  faults, 
the  brilliancy  of  its  style,  its  wit, 
naioeti,  and  picturesque  power,  will 
insure  it  admiring  readers  as  long  as 
the  Italian  tongue  endures. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Denina* 
that  the  <'  Decamerone  "  of  Boccaccio, 
although  less  grave  than  the  ''Divina 
Commedia  "  of  Dante,  and  less  po- 
liahed  than  the  poetry  of  Petrarch, 
has  nevertheless  done  much  more  than 
either  of  them  in  fixing  the  Italian 
language.  The  writers  of  the  six- 
teenth oentuiy  never  speak  of  the 
"Decamerone*'  but  with  an  enthusiasm 
almost  religious.  But  setting  aside 
whatever  or  exaggeration  there  may 
be  in  their  praises,  one  cannot  avoid 
acknowledging  th^t  in  addition  to  the 
skill  in  the  conduct  of  the  whole  com* 
position,  which  is  indeed  marvellous, 
and  has  never  been  equalled  by  any 
other  writer  of  tales  or  novels,  either 
in  Italian  or  in  any  other  tongue, 
there  is  to  bo  seen  also  most  faithrully 
represented,  as  in  some  vast  gallery, 
the  manners  and  usages  of  his  time, 
not  only  in  the  characters  and  person- 
ages wnich  are  purely  his  invention, 
l)ut^  also  in  a  great  number  of  histo- 
ricid  sketches  which  are  touched  with 
the  hand  of  a  master. 

Such  were  the  triumvirate  of  the 
Tercento  —  Dante,  Petrarch,  and 
Boccaccio  -^  stars  that  shone  ^  out 
above  the  horizon  of  literature  with  a 
splendour,  differing  in  intensity  and 
brightness,  yet  all  far  removed  from 
every  other  light  that  glimmered  with 
an  obscured  radiance  about  them. 
To  them  Italy  owes  the  formation  of 
tier  language — the  glory  of  her  litera« 
tare— ue  celebrity  of  her  name.  To 
them  mankind  is  largely  indebted  for 
the  revival  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
chusics,  and  the  resctung  from  oblivion 


numerous  precious  manuscripts  of  an. 
tiquity.  The  study  of  their  lives  and 
their  labours  will  edify  the  man  of 
taste  and  scholarly  pursuits,  and  af. 
ford  the  historian  much  light  with 
which  to  investigate  the  political 
events  of  the  times,  in  which  they  took 
80  large  a  share. 

It  nas  been  somewhat  ingeniously 
observed  that  Nature,  in  the  fourteeutn 
century,  by  an  effort,  produced  in 
Italy  three  great  men ;  and  that  effort 
was  still  more  felicitous  in  that  the 
genius  of  each  of  these  men  was  essen. 
tially  different.  They  struck  out  for 
themselves  three  routes  by  which  to 
ascend  tJbe  heights  of  Parnassus,  so  for 
asunder  that  they  each  reached  the 
summit  without  encountering  or  ob- 
structing the  others;  and  mankind 
can  now  enjoy  the  productions  of  all 
without  feefing  that  those  of  any  one 
give  an  idea  of  the  others,  or  Wng 
able  to  prefer  any  to  the  rest,  or  to 
compare  them  together.  He  who 
came  first  seems  to  have  attained  the 
greatest  elevation ;  he  who  came  last 
the  lowest ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  it  is 
the  nature  of  the  work  in  which  eaoh 
achieved  excellence,  that  has  a  differ- 
ent elevation.  The  manner  in  which 
each  used  his  gift  of  genius  and  treated 
his  own  subiect  is  equally  perfect,  and 
each  holds  tne  highest  rank  in  his  own 
department,  because  he  has  never 
been  surpassed  in  it. 

"The  literature  of  Italy,**  says  Mr, 
Simpson,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  others, 
we  acknowledge  ourselves  largely  in. 
debted,  "  may  be  compared  to  a  noble 
river.  It  may  be  traoed  from  its  very 
source,  and  followed  in  all  its  turns 
and  windings.  Its  rich  and  limpid 
waters  reflect  now  the  passions,  the 
loves,  the  joys;  now  the  sorrows,  the 
wrongs  of  Italy.  All  her  eminent 
writers  have  been  more  or  less  political 
characters.  From  Dante  to  Machia- 
velli,  from  Machiavelli  to  Massimo 
Azeglio,  their  writings  have  been  mir- 
rors of  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 
Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio,  form 
the  dasp  in  a  chain  connstin^  of  many 
links,  great  and  small,  of  higher  or 
lesser  value,  which  constitutes  the  li- 
terature of  Italy.'* 


•  "VJosndsdiUaLitteratmA,"  Ub.  ii^  oip.  Id. 
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THE  FALL  OV  DAT. 


The  tall  trees 
Project  long  shadows  on  tba  sunay  dope  \ 
Trembles  a  faint  star  on  the  tranced  teas 

Through  yonder  forest  ope« 
Gildmg  tbttr  dreams ;  the  breezes  through  the  grass 
Seeiin  tones  of  aome  oM  quaint  mysterious  meas. 


Far  awar 
The  dyinff  sunbeams  slumber  on  the  hill. 
The  mingled  lights  of  evening  and  of  day 

Cance  on  the  glittering  xvl. 
Which  the  smooth  stones,  the  while  it  glides  along. 
Break  into  music  like  a  fairy  song. 


nf. 

Earthward  sinks 
The  fluttering  lark,  aye  singing  as  he  falls 
His  heayen-taoght  hyittn8^.0  now  the  calm  air  drinks 

His  showery  madrigals : 
He  has  been  nncing  ever  since  the  thoxTt, 
And  now  nests  down  among  the  golden  com. 


IV, 

Creeps  a  thrill 
Through  the  green  leaTes,  'Us  but  the  zei>hyr'8  wing 
Quivenng  in  ueep  a  moment-^now  'tis  still ; 

And«  lately  wandering, 
The  drowqr  bee  hums  hivewsrd  rich  with  dowers 
From  fragrant  bosoms  of  sweet  summer  flowers. 


V. 

Ton  pale  dood 
Is  tinting  with  the  sunset's  heetio  flush. 
So  is  the  distant  tor  now  glovy»browed ; 

And  now  a  solemn  hush 
Steals  fKNA  the  skies  adown  the  moontaui-side^ 
Tis  the  deep  stiUness  of  the  eventide. 


▼I. 

The  whhe  moos 
Grows  golden  in  the  grey  dome  of  &e  sky ; 
Brighter  she  climbs  the  darii'niBg  steep,  and  soon 

Will  lighten  radiantly. 
Now  in  the  sUfting  porple  hues  of  even 
Sartb,  air>  md  sesy  seem  bteadiBg  iiitahe»veB, 
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The  tall  trees 
Throw  now  no  shades^  for  all  is  dusk  around ; 
The  star  is  splendid  o*er  the  seas,  the  breeze 

Is  dead  with  every  sound 
But  the  sweet  streams.    Myriads  of  loving  eyes 
Yearn  on  the  earth  from  out  the  bending  sloes. 

TUX. 

The  brown  tint 
Has  faded  into  gloom  on  Uie  sharp  crest 
Of  the  far  mountain.     Only  starlight's  glint 

On  the  stream's  heaving  breast. 
The  lark  and  bee  are  quiet~the  warm  glow 
Has  left  the  cloud  and  the  hill's  frowning  brow. 


Heavy  dews 
Pearl  the  sofl  eyelids  of  night-cradled  flowers, 
That  opening,  smile  but  when  the  warm  sun  woos 

In  daylight's  ffolden  hours. 
Sadness  comes  on  me  with  the  twilight  grey. 
And  with  the  day  my  rhyme  is  laid  away. 


BUSSUN  LITEBATUBE. 


Therb  is  no  country  in  ihe  world 
vrh(>re  the  action  of  despotism  upon 
n^tlonul  Iitx^rature  is  more  remarkable 
than  in  Kussia.  The  pursuit  of  au- 
thorship h  at  all  times  proverbially  a 
precarious  one ;  but  In  that  country 
the  uutk  to  literary  fame  leads  only  too 
mreiy  to  the  grave.  For  the  purposes 
of  fttate  policy,  the  vigorous  censorship 
which  &K\m  over  all  the  products  of 
intclHgence  is  not  considered  sufficient; 
no  sooner  has  a  writer  displaved  any 
boldness  or  freedom  of  thought,  than 
he  is  pursued  by  a  destiny  which  fol- 
lows him  in  everv  phase  of  his  career, 
and  strikes  him  down  generally  before 
he  has  reached  his  prime.  The  his- 
tory  of  Russian  literature  adds  a  new 
and  an  instructive  chanter  to  the  ca- 
lamities  of  authors,  ana  at  this  time  it 
affords  a  subject  which  cannot  fail  to 
prove  interesting.  When  we  come  to 
examine  it,  we  can  scarcely  help  feeling 
surprised  that  such  a  thine  as  litenu 
ture  exists  there  at  all.  A  brief  glance 
at  the  list  of  its  victims  is  sdmost 
enough  -^  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  his  day,  Koltzoff,  was  con. 
demned  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  to 
perpetual  exile  in  Siberia ;  Belowky, 


the  poet,  perished  miserably  of  famine; 
Poutchin  was  killed  in  a  duel ;  Yenitz- 
tinoff  died  at  Teheran  by  poison.  In 
short,  no  sooner  does  a  man  of  letters 
attain  any  eminence  than  he  is  struck 
down  bv  a  fate  as  m^'sterious  as  it  is 
inevitable.  To  this  list  may  be  added 
the  name  of  that  very  remarkable 
man,  a  specimen  of  whose  writings 
we  would  now  present  to  the  reader. 
^  Nicholas  Gogol  perished  two  years 
since,  in  the  prime  of  life,  but  not 
before  he  had  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing a  reputation  which  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  tyranny  to  destroy.  As 
a  painter  of  the  manners  of  his  time 
he  stands  unrivalled.  His  writings, 
which  have  a  grave,  social  meanings 
are  distin|;ui8hed  by  great  originality, 
and  a  vein  of  humour  as  genuine  as 
that  of  Swift  or  Sterne.  His  portraits 
of  the  different  phases  of  Russian  life 
which  have  fallen  within  the  sphere  of 
his  observation  are  very  striking,  and 
place  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  his 
contemporaries.  Grogol  was  a  native 
of  Little  Russia,  lie  commenced  his 
career  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  and  his 
reputation  was  first  established  by  a 
comedy  called  The  Comptroller.    This 
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piece,  distinguished  by  singular  bold- 
neas  of  thought  and  a  power  of  comic 
humour,  exhibits  a  picture  of  Russian 
life  the  accuracy  of  which  is  incontes- 
tible.  He  supposes  a  gentleman  just 
come  from  St.  Petersburgh  into  one  of 
the  provinces.  The  new  arrival  is 
mistaken  for  the  comptroller.generaly 
who  was  expected  about  the  same  time. 
The  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  of 
passing  m  review  everv  class  of  provin- 
cial administration^  which  he  shows  to 
be  utterly  corruptj  full  of  the  grossest 
profligacy,  and  not  only  servue>  but 
tvrannical.  But  the  most  famous  pro- 
duction of  this  author  was  a  work 
called  "  The  Dead  Souls  "—a  subject 
which,  being  peculiar  to  the  country, 
requires  a  word  of  explanation.  The 
serfs  of  the  country  are  called  souls ; 
this  term  is,  however,  confined  to  the 
males  only,  neither  women  nor  cbil. 
dren  being  taken  into  account.  The 
wealth  of  a  noble  is  estimated  by  the 
number  of  souls  on  his  estate.  These 
are  bought  or  sold,  given  as  a  dowry, 
or  mortgaged,  as  occasion  may  recjuire. 
There  exists  in  the  country  distncts  a 
sort  of  provincial  administration  called 
"  the  Council  of  Guardians."  To  the 
needy  peasants  loans  are  granted  by 
the  imperial  treasury  on  the  security 
of  their  effects.  This  custom  produces 
a  strange  result.  Foreign  speculators 
go  from  village  to  village  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  the  souls  of  the 
dead  —  that  is  to  say,  the  serfs  which 
are  reallv  dead,  but  whose  names  still 
appeared  on  the  registry,  which  under- 
goes revision  only  once  in  five  years. 
Thev  thus  obtained  from  the  Council 
of  Guardians  a  security,  which  they 
can  carry  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
empire  and  negotiate  on  foreign  ex- 
changes. Upon  this  curious  custom 
Gogol  has  founded  his  romance, 
through  the  medium  of  which  he  com- 
pletely exposes  not  only  the  system  of 
fiscal  administration,  but  many  strange 
phases  of  Russian  life ;  and  he  thus 
displays  in  a  bolder  outline  than^  the 
stage  could  give  him,  all  the  crimes 
and  vicious  practices  which  the  curse 
of  despotism  can  inflict  upon  a  countrv. 
The  moment  he  became  distinguisn- 
ed  his  doom  was  sealed.  That  career 
which  opened  with  so  much  brilliancy 
was  soon  clouded  by  misfortune ;  hu- 
miliation and  persecution  followed  him 
at  every  ste^.  At  lensth  he  succeeded 
in  makmg  his  way  to  Uome,  where  he 
Uved  for  several  years.    Be  returned. 
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bringing  with  him  a  number  of  manu- 
scripts, the  fruits  of  his  labours  during 
his  exile.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  he  died  suddenly,  under  strange 
and  mysterious  circumstances,  at  Mos- 
cow,  whither  he  had  retired.  His 
writings  were  immediately  prohibited ; 
and  it  was  forbidden  that  his  name 
should  be  mentioned  in  any  of  the 
public  journals.  People  spoke  of  him 
in  whispers ;  and  it  was  said  that  the 
greater  portion  of  his  unpublished 
manuscripts  were  burned  by  his  own 
hand  two  days  before  he  died. 

We  have  before  us  three  short 
sketches  written  by  him.  That  which 
we  have  selected  we  present  to  our 
readers,  less  as  a  specimen  of  Uie  au- 
thor's peculiar  style  than  as  affording 
an  accurate  picture  of  the  domestic 
life  of  the  ^peat  country  with  which 
we  are  now  in  collision,  and  drawn  by 
the  hand  of  an  artist  qualified  to  por- 
tray it. 

There  was  once  a  certiun  cood  old 
couple  who  resided  in  the  Ukraine, 
sprung  from  one  of  the  ancient  families 
of  Little  Russia,  that  exhibit  a  marked 
contrast  to  some  of  their  countrymen, 
who,  risen  from  the  lowest  rank  to  be 
servants  of  the  state, avail  themselves  of 
their  privileges  to  oppress  their  poorer 
neighbours.  Having  realised  a  small 
capital,  they  endeavour  to  become 
genteel  by  adding  to  the  letter  "o,'* 
with  which  their  names  usually  tcr- 
minatc,  the  letter  "w,'*  so  as  to  re- 
semble a  good  Russian  name. 

Having  had  no  children,  the  aflec- 
tion  of  this  old  couple  was  completely 
centred  in  each  other.  Athanase  had 
been  a  military  man  in  his  earlier  life ; 
he  had  married  when  he  was  about 
thirty,  and  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  hand  of  Pulcheria,  not  without 
considerable  difiiculty,  for  his  circum- 
stances were  not  then  in  the  most 
flourishing  condition.  He  contrived, 
however,  to  manage  the  affair  with  so 
much  address  that  he  gained  his  point. 
Of  this  love  passage  in  his  life  he  would 
occasionally,  but  not  oflen,  converse 
fircely.  Athanase  was  not  one  of  those 
old  men  who  tire  you  by  sounding  the 
praises  of  the  past,  and  deprecating  the 
time  in  whicn  you  live.  He  would 
take  the  greatest  interest  in  all  the 
events  of  your  life— in  vour  success, 
your  reverses.  He  was  rond  of  asking 
<]^ue8tion8,  but  his  curiosity  waa  never 
tiresome ;  nor  was  he  ever  indifferent 
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or  absorbed  in  other  mattersj  like  some 
child,  who>  when  you  are  speaking  to 
it>  will  be  seen  scanning  with  profound 
curioBity  the  seal  which  hangs  from 
yoor  watch. 

The  apartments  occupied  by  this 
couple  were  small  and  low,  just  of  the 
kina  which  people  of  tho  olden  time 
delighted  to  innabit.  The  tempera- 
ture was  warm,  for  these  old  people 
loved  beat.  The  walls  of  their  princi- 
pal sitting-room  were  ornamented  by  a 
few  pictures  nnd  engravings  in  old 
oaken  frames.     I  am  certain  the  pro- 

Srietors  of  the  house  could  scarcely 
ave  told  you  whom  they  were  meant 
to  represent.  There  were,  among 
others,  two  large  portraits  painted  in 
oil .^ one,  an  archbishop;  the  other, 
Peter  III.  Among  tne  ep^avings 
there  was  the  Duchess  de  la  Valliere, 
considerably  moth-eaten.  Around  the 
windows  and  above  the  doors  were 
other  prints,  so  black  and  stained  that 
you  would  be  disposed  to  take  them 
for  spots  upon  the  wall.  The  ceiling 
was  of  terra-cotta,  so  admirably  con. 
structed  that  it  might  stand  a  compart, 
son  with  that  of  any  lord  in  the  land. 
The  diambcr  of  Pukheria  was  quite 
full  of  chests  and  boxes,  both  great 
and  small ;  a  number  of  little  bags, 
filled  witli  cucumber  and  melon  seeds, 
were  suspended  from  books  in  the 
ceiling;  all  the  vacant  spaces  which 
were  left  by  the  heaps  of  boxes  were 
filled  with  roindles  of  thread,  bundles 
of  rags,  ana  other  trifles  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  old.  Pulcheria  was  a 
great  manager,  and  she  collected  about 
her  every  article  which  might  by  any 
possibility  prove  of  future  use.  But 
what  DTas  most  remarkable  in  the  whole 
house  was  the  peculiar  noise  made  by 
the  doors ;  from  morning  until  evening 
it  went  souncKng  on.  I  cannot  teU 
why  the  doors  made  this  peculiar  noise. 
Was  it  because  the  hinges  were  not 
properly  oiled  ?— or  did  the  carpenter 
by  whom  they  were  constructed  intro. 
duoe  some  secret  machinery  ?  But  so 
it  was.  The  door  of  the  sleepins  apart- 
ment bad  a  weak  and  attenuated  voice ; 
that  of  the  ialle-a-manger,  a  deep  and 
base  one ;  as  to  that  which  closed  the 
antechamber,  it  made  a  curious,  trem- 
bling,  plaintive  sound,  so  that  if  one 
listened  with  attention  it  seemed  to 
say,  "I  am  cold — I  am  cold — I  am 
fh>zen."  I  am  not  aware  whether 
people  like  this  voice  of  the  door;  for 
myself  I  am  very  partial  to  it ;  and 


when  it  sometimes  happens  that  I  hear 
it  at  St.  Petersburg,  it  is  associated  at 
once  with  the  pleasant  country  11^. 
The  little  chamber  rises  to  my  mind's 
eye ;  supper  is  on  the  table ;  near  the 
open  winaow  throuj^h  which  the  May 
moon  is  shining,  a  nightingale  warbles 
his  melody,  and  the  trees  are  rustling 
pleasantly  in  the  night-wind.  Ahl 
what  a  crowd  of  happy  memories 
rush  upon  my  mind. 

The  chairs  of  this  old^ ''  menace  ** 
were  of  wood,  and  massive  as  ^ev 
were  firmlv  made.  ^  They  bad  high 
carved  badcs,  unpainted  and  without 
▼arnish.  They  were  not  even  stuffed, 
but  resembled  those  thrones  upon 
which  archbishops  seat  themselves.  In 
the  corners  of  the  room  were  small 
tables,  and  the  mirror  was  set  in  a 
frame  of  carved  leaves.  The  carpet 
was  ornamented  with  birds  that  looked 
like  flowers,  and  flowers  which  resem. 
bled  birds.  Such  was  the  furniture  of 
the  room  occupied  by  the  master  and 
mistress.  The  chamber  of  the  servants 
was  generally  full  of  old  and  young 
women,  clad  in  dresses  of  strip^  coi- 
ton.  Pulcheria  gave  them  sometimes 
trifles  to  sew,  or  fruit  to  clean,  when 
their  time  was  not  otherwise  engaged. 
Like  a  frugal  housewife,  she  earned  alt 
the  keys  at  her  girdle,  and  kept  a 
watchful  eye  upon  the  morals  of  her 
domestics ;  but  notwithstanding  all  her 
vigilance,  scarcely  a  month  passed  in 
which  the  shape  of  at  least  one  of  them 
did  not  increase  visibly ;  and  what  was 
still  more  extraordinary,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  young  gentleman  who  offi- 
ciated as  an  errand-boy,  there  was  not 
an  unmarried  man  in  or  about  the 
premises.  The  innocence  of  this  youth 
was  established  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt  by  the  circumstance,  that  when 
he  was  not  eating,  he  was  generally 
asleep.  Upon  these  grave  occasions, 
Pulcheria  solemnly  reprimanded  the 
guilty,  warning  her  of  what  was  about 
to  happen,  which  the  servant  was  pro- 
bably as  well  aware  of  as  her  mistress 

Athanase  Ivanovitch  did  not  trouble 
himself  much  about  business.  When 
be  went  occasionally  to  insjpeet  bin 
workmen,  or  visit  his  tenants,  be  looked 
at  them  with  a  sort  of  curious  attention 
rather  than  any  active  interest.  The 
whole  weight  of  the  domestic  adminis. 
tration  fell  upon  Pulcheria.  She  was 
constantly  occupied  in  opening  and 
shutting  the  doors  of  the  provision- 
chamb^,  in  Buperintending  the  cuK- 
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nary  operations,  and  m  sorting  the 
fruits  and  Tecelablcs.  Her  house  re- 
sembled the  laboratory  of  a  chemist. 
There  was  a  fire  always  burning  under 
the  garden  apple.roaster ;  a  tripod  of 
fire  supported  a  copper  preserving.]}an» 
where  preserves,  jellies,  and  pastilles 
of  honey  and  sugar  were  in  various 
states  of  progress.  Under  a  tree  you 
might  see  them  distilling  eau-de-vie 
from  peach,  stones,  making  noyau 
from  cherries,  and  other  like  operations. 
At  the  end  of  the  work  the  cook  would 
be  reduced  to  such  a  condition  that  he 
eould  scarcely  move  his  tongue^  and 
would  conduct  himself  in  so  absurd  a 
manner,  that  Pulcberia  generally  dis- 
missed him  to  sleep  off  his  tipsiness  in 
the  kitchen.  There  was  cooked  and 
collected  soch  a  qnantity  of  these  deli- 
cacies, that  the  store-rooms  would  havQ 
been  filled  to  overflowing,  had  they 
not  been  eaten  by  the  servants,  who, 
when  they  had  once  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing good  an  entrance  into  the  store- 
room, usually  complained  of  a  pain  ia 
the  stomach  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

As  it  was  impossible  Pulcheria  could 
enter  into  the  details  of  the  farm,  the 
steward,  who  was  in  league  with  the 
starostay"*  pillaged  her  without  mercy. 
They  were  in  the  habit  of  cutting 
their  master's  wood,  just  as  if  it  was 
their  own.  Upon  one  occasion  Pul- 
cheria expressed  a  desire  to  make  a 
tour  of  inspection.  The  droschki  was 
brought  to  the  door,  but  its  huge  cop- 
per aprons  made  such  a  noise,  that  no 
sooner  was  the  vehicle  once  in  motion, 
than  the  strange  sounds  which  pro- 
ceeded from  it  micht  have  been  heard 
two  versts  off  at  the  least.  Pulcheria 
Ivanovna  could  not  fail  to  perceive 
the  destruction  which  had  taken  place, 
and  the  carrying  away  of  the  oaks 
which  even  in  her  voalh  she  had  re- 
membered as  a  hunured  years  old. 

**  How  is  this,  Kitcbpor?"  she  said  to 
the  steward  ?  "  how  is  it  these  oaks 
have  become  so  scarce.  Take  care  of 
your  horses-^  you  may  lose  them 
too." 

'<  Scarce,  madam  1"  replied  the 
steward ;  they  have  totally  disa|^ar- 
ed;  a  thonder-bolt  has  fallen  upon 
them;  the  wolves  have  eaten  them; 
in  short,  they  have  disappeaied,  ma- 
dam—totally  disappeareal " 

Pulcheria  Ivanovna  was  quite  satis- 


fied with  the  reply ;  but  on  her  return 
home  she  issued  strict  orders  that  the 
guard  about  the  Spanish  cherry-trees 
and  the  winter.pears  should  be  doubled. 
These  worthy  agents,  the  steward  and 
the  starosta,  presently  discovered  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  occasion  to 
bring  all  their  fHrm-produce  to  the 
storehouse  of  their  lord.  They  there- 
fore contented  themselves  with  the 
half,  and  consummated  their  villany 
by  selecting  this  moietv  from  what 
they  were  unable  to  sell  at  market. 
But  notwithstanding  this  systematic 
pillage,  and  the  terrible  voracity  of  the 
servants—notwithstanding  the.prcsenta 
they  made  to  their  relatives  and  fol- 
lowers —  their  thefls  of  household  ar- 
ticles, the  price  of  which  was  spent  at 
the  alehouse,  and  all  their  other  mia- 
deeds  .the  fertile  land  produced  every- 
thing in  such  abundance  and  the 
good  people  had  so  few  wants,  that 
all  these  depredations  made  no  appar 
rent  alteration  in  their  happiness. 

Athanase  and  Pulcheria,  according 
to  the  custom  of  people  of  the  olden 
time,  were  fond  or  good  living.  When 
day  broke  (for  they  always  rose  early), 
and  the  doors  commenced  their  discor- 
dant music,  they  nmde  their  toilette, 
and  took  their  coffee.  After  breakfast 
the  old  gentleman  sallied  forth  into  the 
portico,  and  held  a  conference  with  his 
steward  -..  asked  him  about  what  was 
going  on  in  the  farm  — >  made  obsorva* 
tions,  and  gave  him  such  orders  that 
you  would  have  been  surprised  at  his 
apparent  knowledge  of  domestic  eco- 
nomy, and  a  novice  would  probably 
have  imagined  it  difficult  to  rob  so 
shrewd  a  master.  But  his  steward  waa 
a  cunning  old  fox,  accustomed  to 
stand  fire ;  he  knew  what  he  should 
answer,  and  what  he  should  keep  to 
himself.  Athanase  would  then  return 
to  the  apartment  he  had  quitted,  and 
say  to  his  wife— 

*'My  dearest  Pulcheria  Ivanovna, 
don*tyou  think  it  is  time  to  eat  a  little  ?" 

''But,  Athanase  Ivanovitch,  what 
would  you  have  now  ?  There  is  no- 
thins  ready  but  a  few  pates  or  some 
pickled  mushrooms." 

'*  Go  for  the  mushrooms  or  the 
pates ;  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
me,'*  Athanase  would  replv. 

And  immediately  the  table  woold  be 
covered  with  the  requbed  delicacies. 


*  Ths  '*  starosta  '^  is  a  species  of  bailiff. 
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An  hour  before  dinner  Athanaae  would 
be  still  at  his  breakfast ;  he  would  take 
a  sip  of  eau-de-vie  from  an  ancient 
silver  eoblet,  by  way  of  washing 
down  the  mushrooms  and  the  other 
trifles  with  which  he  had  amused  his 
palate.  Dinner  was  served  about  one 
o'clock.  Besides  the  entr^s  and  the 
sauceSy  the  table  was  covered  with  a 
number  of  small  jan,  hermetically 
sealed,  in  order  that  their  appetising 
contents  should  not  evaporate.  At 
table,  the  conversation  generally  turned 
upon  the  serious  employment  on  which 
they  were  engaged. 

"  It  seems  to  me  this  soup  is  a  fittlo 
burned.  What  is  your  opinion,  Pul. 
cheria?" 

'*  By  no  means,  Athanase.  Put  a 
little  more  pepper  in  it,  or  a  drop  of 
this  mushroom-sauoe." 

"  So  be  it,"  Athanase  would  reply, 
flourishing  his  napkin  — now  we  snail 
see  the  result." 

When  dinner  was  over,  Athanase 
went  to  rest  for  an  hour ;  but  Pul- 
dieria  Ivanovna,  fetching  a  pasty  half- 
cut,  would  interrupt  his  re^se — 

"  See,  Athanase,  if  this  pasty  is 
not  cood ! " 

*' r  on  should  not  trust  too  much  to 
its  red  colour,  Pulcherta  Ivanovna," 
her  lord  would  reply,  taking  a  great 
slice;  *•  those  which  are  red  are  very 
seldom  worth  mudi." 

Meanwhile  the  pasty  had  disappear- 
ed.  Afterwards  Athanase  Ivanovitch 
would  cat  a  few  pears,  and  then  take 
a  turn  in  the  garden  with  his  wife. 
Having  finished  their  promenade,  the 
good  lady  looked  afler  her  affairs ;  and 
her  lord,  seating  himself  on  a  comer  of 
the  balcony  which  overlooked  the  court, 
would  amuse  himself  by  watching  the 
proceedings  of  his  servants.  Ihen, 
sending  tor  Fulcheria  Ivanovna,  he 
would  inquire— 

•'  What  have  you  got  to  eat,  Ful- 
cheria Ivanovna?** 

"  What,  indeed,'*  she  would  reply, 
*'  but  a  few  cakes  of  gooseberries  that 
I  have  kept  on  purpose  for  you,  Atha- 
nase Ivanovitch." 

"Go  for  the  gooseberry -cakes," 
Athanase  would  reply. 

"Perhaps  you  would  like  a  little 
*w«^/."» 

"  That  would  by  no  means  be  bad,'* 
replied  Athanase. 


The  cakes  and  the  "  kissel  "  would 
soon  make  their  entrance,  and  a^ 
speedily  disappear.  Before  supper, 
Athanase  hari  another  little  collation. 

At  half-past  nine  supper  was  served. 
Immediately  afterwards  they  retired 
to  rest,  and  the  most  profound  silence 
pervaded  the  whole  establbhment.  The 
Dedroom  of  Pulcheria  was  so  warm 
that  few  people  could  have  endured  it 
for  any  lengt  n  of  time.  But  Athanase 
Ivanovitch,  in  order  to  be  warmer  still, 
slept  upon  a  Russian  stove,  the  tern- 
perature  of  which  was  so  Ugh  that  he 
was  frequently  obliged  to  get  up  during 
the  night  and  walk  about  While  in- 
dulging  in  this  recreation  it  was  his 
custom  to  utter  little  groans. 

«•  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?" 
Pulcheria  would  inquire. 

"God  knows,"  he  would  answer; 
«*  I  think  I  feel  rather  uneasy  about 
the  stomach." 

"Perhaps  vou  would  like  to  eat 
something,  Athanase  Ivanovitch  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  if  it  would  be  good 
for  me ;  but  what  can  be  had  ?" 

"  A  little  warm  milk,  or  some  stewed 
pears." 

"Ah,  wclll  let  us  try." 

A  servant,  more  than  half  asleep, 
would  then  be  despatched  to  the  store, 
room,  and  Athanase,  having  disposed 
of  some  of  these  little  delicacies,  would 
say  that  he  felt  considerably  easier. 
Occasionally  when  the  weather  was 
finer  than  usual,  and  the  heat  of 
the  apartment  consequently  greater, 
Athanase  would  amuse  hiniself^by  ral- 
lyinffhis  wife. 

"Tell  me,  Pulcheria  Ivanovna,  sup- 
pose the  house  were  to  take  fire,  what 
do  you  suppose  would  become  of  us  ?" 
^  "  God  would  preserve  us  ;*•  and  the 
jnous  housewife  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross. 

"  But,  suppose  the  house  wero  burned 
to  the  ground,  what  should  we  do  for 
&  lodging  ?" 

"  Why  do  you  think  of  such  tlungs, 
Athanase?  God  would  never  permit 
such  a  catastrophe." 

"But  suppose  it  were  actually  to 
bum,  what  then  ?" 

"Why,  we  could  go  into  the  kitchen, 
and  you  could  occupy  the  housekeeper's 
room." 

"  But  if  the  kitchen  were  to  take 
fire  also  ?" 


"Kissel*'  is  a  kind  of  jelly  made  of  fruit. 
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"  Ileaven  preserve  us  from  such  a 
calamity.  Tho  house  and  the  kitchen 
to  take  fire  together!  Absurd  1  But 
even  if  they  did«  we  could  go  and  in. 
habit  the  storehouse  until  we  had  timjc^ 
to  build  a  new  hpuse.*' 

**  But  suppose  the  storehouse  were 
to  take  fire  also." 

'*  God  knows  why  you  talk  in  such 
a  fashion.  X  shall  listen  to  yon  no 
longer.  It  is  a  sin  to  speak  of  such 
things,  and  heaven  mlgnty  perhaps 
punish  us  for  such  wicked  thoughts." 

And  Athanase  Ivanovitch,  satisfied 
with  having  thus  tormented  hb  good 
wife*  would  turn  himself  comfortably 
to  rest. 

This  charming  couple  were  seen  to 
most  advantage  when  they  received 
their  visitors.  On  such  occasions  the 
entire  aspect  of  the  cottage  underwept 
a  change.  They  seemed  to  live  but 
for  their  guests.  The  best  of  every- 
thing in  the  house  was  produced,  and 
ofiercd  with  a  graceful  empressment 
that  Was  free  from  all  afiectation.  The 
satisfaction  they  felt  in  overwhelming 
you'  with  kindness  was  so  sensibly  ex- 
pressed in  their  coui^nances  that  to 
refuse  was  almost  impossible.  No 
vbitor  was  ever  allowed  to  eo  away 
iho  day  he  arrived ,-  it  was  aosolutely 
necessary  to  spend  at  least  one  night 
at  tho  cottage.  "  Haw  could  you 
think  of  setting  out  to  travel  such  a 
distance  at  this  late  hour  ?"  Pulcheria 
Ivanovna  would  say«  on  such  occasions^ 
although  the  visitor  might  not  have 
more  than  three   or   four  versts  to 

go- 

^  *«  Certainly,"  added  Athanaselvano- 
vitch,  ''one  cannot  tell  what  might 
happen.  You  might  be  attacked  by 
robbers,  and  the  roads  are  in  such  bad 
order. " 

"  Heaven  preserve  us  from  robbers  i ' ' 
Pulcheria  would  reply.  "  Why  should 
YOU  speak  of  such  tnings  at  this  late 
hour  ?  It  is  not  robbers  that  one  has 
to  fear,  but  the  darkness  of  the  night  i 
and  then  ^our  coachman*  I  know  him. 
well>  he  IS  so  smdl  and  weak»  and  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  he  has  drunk 
more  wine  than  is  good  for  him ;  at 
this  moment  he  is>  most  probably*  fast 
asleep  by  the  kitchen  fire." 

And  so  the  visitor  would  have  to 
remain.  But  an  evening  spent  in  the 
little  warm  room,  the  agreeable  and 
friendljr  tone  of  the  conversation*  the 
appetizing  odour  of  the  plats  which 
were  preparing  for  sapper;  everything, 
VOL.  XLVI— NO.  ccLXxnz. 


In  short,  amply  repaid  him  for  his 
compluisaucCr 

I  think  I  can  see  Athanase  at  thi« 
moment  reclining  in  his  easy-chair,  m 
he  listens  with  profound  attention  to 
the  conversation  of  his  guest  $  the  old 
friendly  smile  is  playing  ou  his  lips. 
The  visitor,  who  lias,  perhaps  never 
left  his  country  circlci  indulges  himself 
in  political  speculations,  and  relates* 
with  a  terrified  and  mysterious  air* 
how  the  French  and.  the  English  were, 
secretly  leagued  to  send  the  new  Na-i 
poleon  into  Itussia*  and  discerned  the. 
probable  events  of  the  war^  which 
would  certainly  take  plaee.  Then 
Athanase,  affecting  not  to  look  at  hia 
wife*  would  say-^ 

"  I  should  certainly  take  an  activQ. 
part  in  the  campaign  •—  I  could  do  a' 
little  fighting  still." 

"Don't  believe  a  word  he  says,*'. 
Pulcheria  would  reply,  addrcssio^ 
herself  to  the  stranger.  "  How  oopld 
he*  such  an  old  man*  go  to  the  war? 
llie  first  soldier  he  met  would  kill 
him ;  yos,  he  would  koock  him  on  the , 
head*  and  kill  him  at  once." 

"Nay,"  Athanase  would  rep1y>  "i%, 
19  I  that  would  kill  him»"  . 

**  Only  listen  to  what  he  says,"  PuU, 
cheria  would  reply  ;  ''  his  pistcJs  are. 
covered  with  rust  and  laid  npin  the 
storeroom  ages  ago.  Would  you  liko. 
to  see  them  ?  They  are  a  nretty  sight* 
and  whoever  tried  to  use  tnem  would# 
Drobably*  be  disfigured  for  the  reat  of, 
his  life." 

''What  of  that?  I  can  purchaset 
new  arms ;  a  cossack  lance  or  a  sabro 
will  answer  m^  purpose  well  enough.*', 

"How  ridiculous!  He  will  talk! 
about  this  new  crochet  for  tho  next 
month,"  Pulcheria  would  reply*  with, 
a  certain  ur  of  chagrin.  ".I  know  ho' 
is  only  in  jest,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  listen  to  such  nonsense." 

And  Athanase*  content  with  having 
thus  ralUed  his  wife*^  would  smile 
pleasantlv  aa  he  sat  in  his  easy  chair. 

I  would  now  present  you  with  a- 
picture  of  Pulcheria  as  she  is  enter- 
taining a  guest  at  breakfast.  Taking  in 
her  hand  a  carafe,  "There  is  eau  de  vie, 
made  from  menthe*"  she  would  say ; 
"  it  is  very  ^ood  for  a  pain  in  the  side ; 
and  here  is  some  of  another  kind* 
famous  for  removing  noises  in  the  cars ; 
and  here  is  another  still :  it  is  distilled 
from  peach-stones.  Just  try  a  drop  ; 
it  has  a  wonderful  fragrance."  The 
good  housewife  would  reooinmend  each 
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of  her  liqueurs  in  turn  as  being  possess- 
ed of  some  curative  quality.  Having 
stuffed  the  guest  with  such-like  medi. 
oaments,  she  would  lead  him  to  a  table 
covered  with  plates.  *  *  Here  are  mush- 
rooms, with  pepper  and  with  cloves. 
I  learned  how  to  dress  them  from  a 
Turkish  lady,  at  the  time  when  we  had 
the  Turkish  prisoners.  She  was  a  very 
good  woman,  and  you  would  never 
have  perceived  she  was  a  heathen. 
She  did  evervthing  like  one  of  our. 
selves,  only  she  abstained  from  meat, 
saying  it  was  forbidden  by  their  law." 

Oh,  you  good,  kind  old  friends  I  my 
•tory  now  approaches  a  very  sad  event 
which  will  disturb  for  ever  the  current 
of  your  tranquil  lives  in  your  pleasant 
retreat.  It  will  seem  extraordinary 
when  we  see  what  a  trifling  oircnnu 
stance  produced  such  an  alteration. 

By  the  strange  disposition  of  sublu- 
nary events,  causes,  frequently  almost 
imperceptible,  lead  to  grave  events,  as 
vast  enterprises  not  unfrequently  ter. 
minate  in  results  which  are  unimpor- 
tant. A  conqueror  assembles  all  the 
forces  of  his  empire,  makes  war  for  a 
succession  of  years,  his  generals  cover 
themselves  with  glory,  and  the  whole 
thinff  terminates,  perhaps,  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  scrap  of  ground  where 
one  could  scarcely  sow  turnips.  Again , 
on  the  contrary^  two  manufacturers  of 
sausages  quarrel  about  a  trifle,  and 
their  dispute  involves  villages,  cities, 
and  whole  states  in  conflagration.  But 
let  us  leave  these  reflections,  which  are 
out  of  place  here,  and  proceed  with  our 
narrative. 

Fulcheria  Ivanovna  had  a  small  grey 
cat,  which  spent  the  greater  portion  of 
its  existence  rolled  up  like  a  round 
ball  at  her  feet;  she  loved  to  fondle 
and  caress  this  animal,  who  became 
attached  to  its  mistress  after  the  fa- 
shion of  its  kind.  One  could  scarcely 
say  that  the  lady  was  very  fond  of  tliis 
cat,  but  the  habit  of  seeing  it  con. 
stantly  had  made  this  favourite  almost 
a  necessity  of  her  existence.  Athnnase 
used  frequently  to  rally  her  on  the  sub* 
ject. 

*'  What  do  you  see  in  that  ridiculous 
cat  ?"  he  would  say.  **  What  is  it  good 
for  ?  A  dog  would  be  of  some  use-^he 
might  get  us  some  game ;  but  as  for  a 
cat " 

**  Hold  your  tongpie,  Athanase,  you 
are  too  fond  of  talking.  A  dog  would 
not  be  a  proper  companion  for  me  {  ho 
would  brsak  and  spoil  cverythiDg ;  but 


my  cat  is  a  quiet  creature,  who  never 
docs  any  one  any  harm.'* 

In  short,  dog  or  cat,  it  mattered  little 
to  Athanase  Ivanovitch ;  all  he  wanted 
was  a  text  for  his  marital  discourses. 

Behind  the  garden  there  lay  a  large 
wood,  which  the  speculating  stewanl 
had  leffc  untouched,  because  the  sound 
of  his  hatchet  could  scarcely  fail  of 
reaching  the  ears  of  his  mistress.  This 
wood  was  full  of  old  trunks  of  trees, 
covered  with  yellow  moss,  and  it  was 
inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  savaae  cats,  of 
gaunt  and  hungry  aspect,  which  would 
prowl  about  the  premises  at  nightfall^ 
Uttering  the  most  savage  andappalliuff 
cries.  They  lived  but  by  plunder  and 
robbery,  and  were,  in  short,  extremely 
ill-conducted.  Some  of  these  gentry 
succeeded  in  seducing  Fulcheria*s  poor 
little  favourite,  just  as  a  troop  of  sol* 
diers  corrupt  the  morab  of  some  in. 
noeent  village  beauty.  When  the  dis- 
appearance of  her  feline  companion 
became  known,  Fulcheria  caused  a 
diligent  search  to  be  set  on  foot. 
Three  days  passed,  and  the  good  lady, 
who  mourned  her  friend,  ended  by 
forgetting  its  existence.  But  one 
morning,  as  she  was  returnine  from 
the  kitchen  sarden,  whither  sue  had 
been  to  gather  cucumbers  for  her 
lord,  a  plaintive  "  mew  "  Ml  sadly 
upon  the  good  lady*s  ear.  Without 
thought  she  pronounced  the  words 
**  kis,  kis,"  and  forth  from  the  bram* 
bles  leaped  the  little  grey  oat,  so  thin 
and  so  metamorphosed,  that  she  could 
scarcely  have  known  it.  Fulcheria 
Ivanovna  continued  to  call  it,  but  the 
cat  remained  at  a  little  distance,  eying 
its  mistress  without  venturing  to  ap« 
proach  her,  so  savage  had  it  become 
since  its  flight  The  lady  went  on ; 
her  favourite  followed  her  with  doubt* 
ful  steps,  and  at  last,  when  it  recog- 
nised its  former  haunt,  made  up  its 
mind  to  enter  the  room.  Fulcheria 
had  some  bread  and  milk  brought,  and 
watched  the  cat  as  it  fed,  which  caused 
it  visibly  to  increase  in  rize.  She 
then  stretched  out  her  hand  to  caress 
it,  but  the  ungrateful  creature,  which* 
according  to  all  a{>pearanoe,  had 
been  demoralised  by  its  recent  asso. 
ciations,  and  entertained  the  opinion^ 
that  povertv  with  love,  was  more 
agreeable  than  comfort  without  it, 
Mped  through  the  window,  and  was 
never  seen  again. 

The  natives  of  Little  Russia  aro  pro- 
verbially superstitions  I  Fulcheria  was 
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not  exempt  from  this  national  weak- 
ness :  she  mused  and  pondered  deeply 
over  the  oircamstance,  and  at  length 
came  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  a 
warning  her  latter  end  drew  near. 
This  feelinggained  at  last  such  an  ascen. 
dancy  over  her  that  her  spirits  became 
quite  depressed;  and  the  ordinary 
pleasantries  of  Athanase  were  tried  in 
vain.  He  would  inquire  why  she  had 
suddenly  become  so  melancholy  ?  but 
eho  made  no  reply;  and  at  last,  by 
constantly  broodmg  over  the  idea,  she 
began  gradually  to  lose  her  strength 
as  well  as  her  appetite. 

''What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with 
you,  Fulcheria?  you  must  be  un- 
well." 

"N^o,"  she  would  reply,  with  a 
moumfbi  shake  of  her  head;  *<Iam 
not  unwell,  but  a  presentiment  has 
overtaken  me  which  I  cannot  get  rid 
of,  that  my  life  is  nearly  over :  I  am 
an  old  woman  now^  Athanase>  you 
know." 

The  lips  of  Athanase  Ivanovitch  were 
compressed  in  a  moment  with  sadness ; 
he  tried  to  conquer  the  mournful  pre- 
sage which  constantly  communicated 
itMlf  to  his  own  mind,  and  said  with 
a  smile — 

*'God  knows  what  you  will  say 
next,  Fulcheria ;  probably,  in  place  of 
your  usual  beverage,  you  have  taken 
some  peach. water,  whitsh  may  have 
disagreed  with  yon." 

"No,  Athanase,  I  have  not  taken 
any  peach-water,"  replied  Fulcheria  ; 
and  Athanase  felt  a  sudden  twinge  of 
remorse  for  bavins  thus  rallied  his 
wife ;  he  looked  at  tier  in  silence,  and 
a  tear  gathered  in  bis  eye. 

**I  would  make  one  reouest  of  you, 
Athanase  Ivanovitch,"  saiashe  mourn- 
fully—.♦*  I  entreat  of  you  to  perform  it'; 
if  what  1  feel  is  about  to  take  place 
should  happen,  let  me  be  dressed  in 
my  grey  robe  with  the  little  brown 
flowers;  let  mo  be  buried  near  the 
eld  church,  upon  the  little  grassy 
mound,  from  whence  we  used  to  watch 
the  sun  set  long  ago." 

"Do  not  iSk  such  stuff,  silly  old 
woman,"  replied  Athanase ;  "  you  will 
not  die  until  it  is  God's  will ;  but  such 
words  as  you  have  just  used  frighten 
me." 

^'  So  be  it,  Athanase ;  but  I  am  very 
old  now.  I  have  lived  long  enough ; 
you  are  old,  too ;  and  before  long  we 
shall  meet  where  nothing  can  separate 
us  any  more*" 


Athanase  Ivanovitch  began  to  cry 
like  a  child. 

**  Do  not  weep,  Athanase  ;  it  b  not 
right.  There  is  only  one  thing  which 
causes  me  any  sorrow,  and  that  is  the 
thought  that  I  do  not  know  to  whom 
I  shall  trust  you-^who  will  take  care  of 
you  when  I  am  gone  away  ?  You  are 
like  a  little  child  ;  and  it  is  necessary 
that  those  who  serve  you  should  lovo 
you  also." 

As  she  spoke  these  words  a  deep  and 
tender  expression  of  pity  beamed  front 
her  face:  no  one  could  look  on  ha; 
and  feel  unmoved. 

"  Sister  Ivadoka,*'  she  said,  as  the 
housekeeper,  whom  she  had  sent  for, 
made  her  appearance,  "  when  I  shoIL 
be  gone  away  from  vou,  take  care  of 
your  master  $  shield  him  as  you  would 
your  own  eyes,  as  if  he  were  your  own 
child.  Take  care  that  the  dishes  he 
likes  beet  are  always  prepared  for  him, . 
and  that  his  linen  and  clothes  are  kept 
in  good  order;  never  let  him  out  of 
your  sight,  Ivadoka ;  I  shall  pray  for 
you  in  the  other  world,  and  God  will 
recompense  you.  Do  not  forget  what 
I  have  said  to  you,  Ivadoka ;  you  ara 
already  old,  and  you  may  not,  perhaps, 
have  many  years  to  live;  but  if  you 
do  not  take  care  of  him,  you  will  have 
no  happiness  in  this  world:  I  will 
pray  that  God  may  grant  you  a  happy 
end." 

Foor  old  woman  I  She  thought, 
then,  neither  of  the  solemn  moment 
which  was  indeed  drawing  near,  nor 
of  her  own  soul,  nor  of  the  awful  fu« 
ture:  she  thought  only  of  the  poor 
companion  of  her  earthly  pilgrimage, 
whom  she  was  so  soon  to  leave  behind, 
like  a  helpless  orphan.  She  then  pro- 
ceeded to  set  her  house  in  order,  that 
Athanase  should  feel  her  absence  as 
little  as  possible.  The  conviction  that 
her  end  was  approaching  was  so  strong 
upon  her,  that  in  a  few  days  more 
she  took  to  her  bed,  and  her  appetite 
entirely  failed.  Athanase  never  for 
an  instant  quitted  her  pillow,  and  was 
sedulous  in  his  attention. 

Would  you  not  like  to  eat  someting, 
my  dear  Fulcheria  Ivanovna?"  he  was 
constantly  saying,  with  a  sort  of  do- 
lorous disquiet. 

But  poor  Fulcheria  never  answered 
him ;  at  last,  one  day,  after  a  long  si« 
lence,  she  sighed  faintly  ;  her  lips 
moved  as  if  she  wished  to  speak,  and 
her  last  breath  floated  out  into  the 


summev  air. 
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Athanase  apixjared  overwhelmed  by 
the  blow.  This  dcalh  seemed  to  him 
80  strange  that  he  could  not  weep ;  ho 
looked  wistfully  at  the  body,  with  his 
dim  and  weary  eyes.  It  was  laid,  ac> 
cording  to  tho  custom  of  the  country, 
upon  a  table.  They  dressed  Fulchena 
in  the  robe  she  had  mentioned ;  they 
crossed  her  arms  on  her  chest,  and 

f  laced  a  taper  between  her  fingers, 
le  saw  them  perform  these  last  omces 
with  an  air  or  utter  insensibility :  tho 
little  courtyard  was  filled  with  peo- 
ple, and  many  visitors  came  to  the 
funeral.  Long  tables  were  spread  out, 
covered  with  koutia,*  with  pasties, 
and  bottles  oi  eau-de-vie.  The  guests 
spoke,  wept,  and  looked  mournfully 
on  the  dead  body ;  they  talked  of  her 
good  qualities,  and  then  they  looked 
at  Athanase  Ivanovitch.  He  went 
through  the  crowd  like  an  idiot;  at 
last  the  corpse  was  brought  out,  the 
procession  was  formed,  and  he  accom- 
panied  it.  The  sun  was  shining ;  the 
priests  carried  their  golden  crosses, 
children  wept  in  their  mothers'  arms ; 
a  fimeral  hymn  was  sung ;  they  finish- 
ed  by  placing  the  coffin  beside  the 
grave  wnich  had  been  prepared  for 
its  reception.  Then  Athanase  Ivano- 
vitch was  asked  to  approach  the  body, 
and  embrace  it  for  tne  last  time.  He 
drew  near,  tears  gathered  in  his  eyes, 
but  they  were  the  tears  of  one  who 
had  ceased  to  feel.  The  bier  went 
down ;  the  priest,  taking  a  shovel,  threw 
down  a  httio  earth;  the  deacon  and 
his  two  assistants  began  to  sing  the 
funeral  hymn,  the  music  of  which, 
floating  upwards,  was  lost  among  the 
clouds.  Then  the  grave-diggers,  seiz- 
ing their  spades,  soon  filled  the  grave 
with  earth,  and  covered  it  over.  At 
this  moment  Athanase  Ivanovitch 
drew  near ;  every  one  made  room  for 
him ;  he  raised  his  eyes,  looked  about 
with  a  troubled  glance,  and  said,  *'  You 
have  just  buried  someone;  why  ?  " 
He  stopped,  and  was  unable  to  finbh 
the  sentence. 

But  when  he  had  returned  home^ 
and  saw  the  empty  chamber,  and  the 
chair  on  which  Tulcheria  used  to  sit, 
vacant,  he  began  to  weep,  and  the 
tears  flowed,  flowed  without  ceasing. 
Five  years  rolled  over  since  this  event 
took  place  —  what  sufiering  will  not 
that  time  subdue?    I  once  knew  a 


man,  in  the  flower  of  his  life,  full  of 
the  kindest  and  best  qualities;  he 
loved  tenderly  and  devotedly;  and 
before  me  —  almost  under  my  very 
eyos  —  the  creature  whom  he  loved  so 
fondly,  faded  away  and  perished.  I 
have  never  seen  transports  of  grief  or 
an  agony  of  sorrow  more  intense  tiian 
his.  They  watched  him  carefully,  and 
removed  every  implement  of  destruc- 
tion out  of  hifl  reach;  in  fifteen  days 
he  seemed  to  have  ^t  over  his  sor. 
rows,  and  talked  qmte  pleasantly  and 
rationally.  They  gave  him  his  liberty, 
and  the  first  use  he  made  of  it  was  to 
purchase  a  pistol.  One  momin^,^  a 
report  of  firearms  was  heard,  imich 
alanned  the  whole  household;  they 
entered  his  room,  and  found  him 
stretched  on  the  ground,  with  his  skuU 
apparently  firactured  by  a  bullet.  A 
surgeon  of  eminence,  who  was  in  the 
house  by  the  merest  accident,  thought 
he  saw  some  signs  of  life;  and  to  the 
great  surprise  of  every  one  he  sno- 
ceeded  in  restoring  the  patient  to  con- 
sciousness, and  ultimately  to  health. 
They  redoubled  their  surveillanoe,  and 
took  away  even  the  table  knives.  But 
soon  aderwards  he  found  another  mode; 
he  threw  himself  under  the  wheels  of  a 
carriage  that  was  passing ;  his  arms 
and  feet  were  severely  wounded,  but 
he  again  recovered.  Nearly  a  year 
afterwards  I  met  him  in  a  saloon,  in 
tho  great  world ;  he  was  seated  at  a 
table,  and  said  gaily — 

"  Poor  little  wretch  1" 

And  behind  him,  leaning  against 
the  back  of  his  chair,  was  a  young  and 
beautiful  girl,  who  played  with  the 
tassels  of  her  dress. 

About  five  years  after  the  death  of 
Fulchena  Ivanovna  I  found  myself  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  cottage,  and 
I  went  to  visit  tho  old  gentleman,  with 
whom  I  had  passed  so  many  agreeable 
days.  I1ie  house  seemed  twice  as  old. 
The  cabins  of  the  village  appeared  lean- 
ing to  one  side»  like  tneir  inhabitants. 
The  enclosure  which  formerly  sur- 
rounded  the  courtyard  was  entirely 
destroyed,  and  I  saw  with  my  own 
eyes  the  cook  cutting  down  the  piles 
for  fire-wood.  I  approached  the  por- 
tico.  The  same  dogs  were  there,  but 
they  had  grown  blind  and  infirm,  and 
thejr  made  an  abortive  attempt  to  wag 
theur  tails,  which  were  stifi'and  matted. 


*  A  cake  composed  of  rice,  sugar,  and  dried  fruit,  which  Is  used  for  funeral  ceremonies. 
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The  old  man  came  out  to  meet  me. 
He  recognised  me  in  an  instant,  and 
accosted  me  with  his  usual  smile.  I 
followed  him  into  the  house.  At  first 
sight,  eveiythin^  appeared  nearly  in 
the  same  condition;  but  it  was  not 
lonff  before  I  observed  sensible  traces 
of  tne  absent.  In  a  word,  I  felt  that 
emotion  which  seizes  us  when  we  enter 
for  the  first  time  the  home  of  a  wi- 
dowed man,  whom  we  have  known  in- 
timately under  (Hfierent  circumstances. 
The  table  was  no  longer  served  with 
the  same  nicety.  One  of  the  knives 
which  was  placed  on  the  table  wanted 
a  handle.  The  viands  were  less  care- 
fall/  prepared.  I  avoided  speaking  of 
an^thm^  which  might  recall  painful 
associations.  When  we  were  seated  at 
table  a  servant  placed  a  napkin  under 
the  chin  of  Athanase  Xvanovitch,  who 
listened  to  mv  conversation  with  the 
same  air  of  pleased  attention ;  but  it 
was  evident  by  his  questions  that  his 
thoughts  were  &r  away.  His  move- 
ments were  uncertain,  and  not  unfre- 
fuently  he  wandered  in  his  discourse, 
t  so  happened  that  we  had  to  wait  a 
few  minutes  for  a  certain  entree,  Atha- 
nase Ivanovitch  observed  the  delay. 

**  Why,"  he  said,  "  do  they  keep  us 
waiting  so  lon^  for  the  courses  ?" 

fiut  1  saw  through  the  door,  which 
was  half  open,  the  boy  who  should 
have  served  us  had  fallen  asleep,  and 
was  sitting  quietly  in  that  condition 
upon  a  bench  outside. 

*•  Here  is  the  '  plat,' "  said  Athanase 
Ivanovitch,  when  certiun  little  cakes, 
called  "  minichis,''  were  brought  in. 

*'  Here  is  the  '  plat,' "  continued  he, 
and  I  remarked  that  his  voice  began 
to  tremble,  and  that  tears  were  ga- 
thering in  his  faded  eyes.  He  made  an 
effort  to  restrain  them,  but  nature  at 
last  got  the  upper  hand,  and  he  burst 
into  tears;   his  hand  fell   upon   the 

Elate,  the  plate  went  to  the  ground ; 
ut  ho  remained  seated,  and  appa- 
rently indifferent.  He  endeavoured  to 
collect  himself,  but  the  fountain  of  his 
tears  was  unloosed,  and  they  fiowed, 
as  if  feelings  long  pent  up  had  found 
at  this  association  tneir  natural  vent. 

"Good  heavens!*'  I  thought,  as  I 
watched  him,  "  five  years  of  time, 
which  stifle  and  destroy  so  many  strong 
feelings,  have  not  obliterated  the  me- 
mory of  the  past  within  the  heart  of 
this  old  man,  who  has  passed  the 
greater  portion  of  his  life  seated  in  an 
easy  chair,  eating  pears  and  dried  fish, 


and  telling  stories.  Which  has  the 
strongest  dominion  over  us,  habit  or 
passion  ?  He  endeavoured  many  times 
to  pronounce  the  name  of  his  dead 
wife,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  word 
his  countenance  altered  with  a  convul- 
sive movement,  and  sobs,  like  those 
of  a  child,  struck  me  to  the  heart. 
These  were  not  the  tears  of  an  old 
man  who  bewails  his  sad  position  or  his 
misfortunes,  such  as  he  might  shed 
over  a  bottle  of  wine ;  they  were  tears 
which  flowed  spontaneously — ^the  ofler- 
ing  of  a  heart  long  since  cold,  and 
wounded  by  sorrow  which  ^^was  irre- 
mediable. 

Athanase  Ivanovitch  did  not  live 
long  after  my  visit,  I  received  intel- 
hgence  of  his  death ;  and  what  seemed 
strange,  his  last  moments  were  not 
unlike  those  of  his  deceased  wife.  One 
day  as  he  was  walking  in  the  garden, 
with  his  usual  slow  and  measured  step, 
utterly  indifferent  to  every  surround- 
ing obiect,  and  without  any  fixed  idea 
in  his  head,  he  fancied  he  heard  some 
one  pronounce  his  name,  in  a  dear, 
distinct  tone.  He  turned  rapidly ;  no 
one  was  there.  He  looked  carefully 
about,  and  saw  nothing.  The  weather 
was  fine,  and  the  sun  shone  brilliantly. 
The  old  man  reflected  for  an  instant, 
his  whole  countenance  lighted  up,  and 
he  said — '*It  is  Fulcheria  Ivanovna 
who  calls  me.*' 

It  has  happened,  perhaps,  to  you, 
ray  dear  reaaer,  to  hear  a  voice  utter- 
ing your  name.  Our  peasants  explain 
the  phenomenon  by  the  hypothesis  that 
it  is  some  soul  which  languishes  with 
desire  of  seeing  again  the  person  who 
is  thus  called,  and  that  death  invariably 
follows  soon  afterwards.  I  remember 
how  in  my  youth  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened often  to  myself.  I  heard  some 
one  pronounce  my  name  distinctly  be- 
hind me.  It  was  a  fine  sunshiny  day. 
Not  a  single  leaf  was  stirring  on  the 
trees.  The  crickets  had  ceased  their 
son^.  There  was  no  living  soul  in  the 
gardens  —  all  was  silent.  But  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  darkest  and  most 
stormy  night  which  could  overtake  me 
in  the  thickest  wood,  would  be  less 
appalling  than  that  solemn  sound  of  a 
clear,  calm,  sunny  day. 

Athanase  Ivanovitch  became  imme- 
diately possessed  with  the  idea  that 
the  spirit  of  his  wife  had  called  him  ; 
and  from  that  day,  without  any  per- 
ceptible illness,  his  strength  gradually 
wasted  away. 
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«  Let  me  be  buried  beside  my  wife/* 
■^ere  his  last  words. 

His  wishes  were  religiously  ob- 
served. His  funeral  was  attended  by 
nearly  all  the  country  people,  and  the 
poor  regretted  their  kind  and  simple- 
minded  benefactor.  The  house  was  now 
empty.  The  dishonest  steward,  with 
the  <'staro8ta,"  carried  off  between 
them  all  the  clothes  which  the  house- 
keeper had  not  had  time  to  make  away 
with.  Then  came,  no  one  knew  ftom 
whence,  the  heir,  a  distant  relative, 
i¥ho  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in 
some  regiment^  the  name  of  which  I 
have  forgotten.  He  soon  saw  that  the 
establishment  had  fallen  into  complete 
disorganisation,  and  set  himself  viso- 
rously  to  the  work  of  reformation.  He 
began  by  purchasing  half-a-dozen  fine 
English  sickles,  caused  a  number  to  be 
painted  by  each  peasant  on  hb  door^ 


and  in  about  six  months  he  succeeded 
in  effecting  a  complete  revolution.  The 
office  of  steward  was  entrusted  to  an 
elderly  lieutenant,  in  an  old  faded  uni* 
form,  who  made  a  clean  sweep  of 
everything.  The  cabins,  which  were 
leaning  to  one  sidei  fell  into  total  rain. 
The  peasants  took  to  drinking,  and 
were  tipsy  all  dav.  The  proprietor 
himself,  who  in  otner  respects  lived  on 
good  terms  with  his  neighbours,  and 
drank  punch  in  their  company,  came 
but  seldom  into  the  village,  and  al«> 
though  he  frequented  most  of  the  fiiin 
in  the  province,  and  accuratelv  in*, 
formed  nimself  on  the  prices  of  such 
commodities  as  are  only  sold  in  whole>. 
sale^  such  as  corn,  and  hemp,  and 
honey,  he  seldom  bought  anything  but 
some  trifle  which  never  exceeded  Ae 
value  of  a  rouble. 


SIB  ISAAC  KBWTOH.* 


tr^SRS  is  scarcely  any  subject  which 
contains  within  itself  so  much  interest, 
as  the  study  of  the  lives  of  great  men. 
Wc  are  all  of  us  such  complete  puzzles  to 
ourselves,  when  we  come  to  investigate 
our  own  thoughts,  our  own  powers, 
and  our  own  springs  and  motives  of 
action,  that  our  attention  b  instantly 
arrested  when  those  of  others  of  our 
species  are  laid  open  to  our  observa- 
tion. This  b  more  especially  the  case, 
if  the  ^  individual  thus  submitted  to 
analysis  and  description  be  one  of 
those  who  by  his  native  genius  and 
ability  raised  nimself  to  great  eminence 
above  his  fellows.  Most  of  us,  in  our 
secret  aspirations,  have  longed  for  this 
eminence,  and  not  a  few  may  have 
thought  that  Bad  circumstances  been 
favourable,  we  might  perhaps  have  at- 
tained  to  some  portion  of  it  at  least. 
We  are,  therefore,  naturally  anx- 
ious to  know  by  what  means  others 
have  reached  it,  to  form  some  esti- 
mate of  their  powers,  or  their  op- 
portunities, whether  to  compare  with 
our  own,  or  to  learn,  in  the  abstract, 
of  what  their  real  superiority  con- 
sisted. 


Two  errors  are  not  tinfrequehtly 
made  with  regard  to  heroes  and  great 
men,  in  whatever  department  of  merit 
they  may  have  excelled,  'Oie  one  b 
hero-worship,  and  the  other  is  hero- 
clasticism.  One  class  of  men  are 
ready  to  fall  down  and  worship  at  the 
feet  of  any  man,  and  all  men,  who 
have  acquired  great  fame,  to  envelope 
themselves  in  the  sackcloth  of  venera- 
tion, and  to  cast  upon  their  own  heads 
the  dust  of  abasement,  utterly  refusing 
to  form  any  judgment  on  the  objects 
of  their  adoration,  and  looking  on  it 
as  a  piece  of  impiety  to  think  of  pass- 
ing an  opinion  on  them,  and  to  search 
into  their  characters,  and  question 
their  actions,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
that  opinion  a  correct  one.  Thb  b 
the  method  of  the  common  herd  of 
men,  those  who  presume  not  to  think 
for  themselves,  wno  tremble  to  express 
an  idea  which  has  not  on  It  the  stamp 
of  custom,  as  much  as  if  they  were 
passing  unauthorised  coin  on  'Change. 
Thev  make  up  the  mass  of  political 
parties  and  of  religious  sects ;  they 
are  branded  sheep,  who  consent  and 
even  rejoice  to  wear  the  initials  of 


*  ••  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Kowton.**    By  Sir  Pavld 
Brewster,  K.H.    Edinburgh :  ConstftWe  and  Co.    1865. 
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their  maflter,  and  to  be  penned  in 
folds  under  the  care  of  their  appointed 
shepherd,  and  guarded  by  their  estab-. 
liahed  watch^dog.  Peace,  and  quiet, 
and  fatness,  and  length  of  days  be 
with  them  I 

Another  class  of  men  there  are, 
howeven  who  have  oflen  seceded  and 
dies&nied  from  the  generality,  rather 
on  account  of  some  crotchet,  or  eccen« 
tricity,  or  mental  obliquity  of  vision, 
than  because  they  ought  not  properly 
to  belong  to  the  masses*  These  men 
having  perhap  discovered  some  human 
defect  or  infirmity  in  the  heroes  they 
formerly  worshipped,  instantly  jump 
to  the  oonolttsion  that  they  were  no 
better  than  themselves,  that  their 
great  fame  and  reputation  was  the 
rssult  of  accident,  based  upon  false- 
hood, or  founded  upon  fortune,  and 
they  set  to  work  to  depreciate  and  de* 
erade,  to  detract  from,  or  utterly  to 
break  to  pieces,  the  image  that  has 
been  raised  amid  the  common  accla- 
mation of  mankind.  These  are  the 
hero*clastB  — .  men  sometimes  not  alto* 
gether  useless  in  their  generation, 
uiough  often  of  little  worth  in  them- 
selves; they  act  in  the  intellectual 
world  the  part  which  storms,  and  tem- 
pests, and  whirlwinds,  and  earths- 
quakes,  and  other  disturbing  agencies, 
play  in  the  physical  one ;  they  prevent 
stagnation,  introduce  sudden  com{)en- 
sations  for  long- continued  inaction, 
and  though  by  no  means  agreeable,  at 
any  time,  or  to  anybody,  and  often 
doing  much  injury  and  damage  to 
their  immediate  vicinity,  are  yet  bene- 
ficial in  the  long  run  in  their  results. 

The  philosopher  and  the  man  of 
sense  and  discretion  will  avoid  the 
errors  of  both  th^se  cUsses.  Bring- 
ing to  the  examination  of  the  life  of 
any  great  man  all  the  love,  and  grati- 
tude, and  respect  which  he  feels  and 
knows  to  be  due  to  the  eminent  bene- 
factors and  guides  of  our  species, 
he  will  yet  lo^  upon  him  as  a  man, 
and  not  as  a  demigod.  He  will  view 
him  as  one  subject  to  the  same  pas- 
sions and  Instincts,  thinking  many  of 
of  the  same  thoughts,  feeling  many  of 
the  same  sensations,  and  liable  to 
many  of  the  same  infirmities,  as  the 
meanest  and  lowest  of  our  race. 
Knowing,  and  making  allowance  for, 
this  lar^e  share  of  common  humanity, 
with  all  its  weaknesses  and  all  its  im- 
perfections, he  will  be  able  to  form  a 
truer,  and  therefore,  often  a  more  ex« 


alted  estimate  of  those  peculiar  powers 
and  abilities,  those  particular  faculties 
and  special  excellences  to  which  great 
men  owe  their  eminence  above  the 
crowd. 

This  is  more  especially  the  ease 
when  the  hero  is  one  whose  deeds  are 
of  a  special,  and  we  may  say,  a  tech- 
nical kind.  No  one  can  form  an  ade- 
quate original  judgment  of  the  strate- 
gy of  a  great  general,  but  one  who  is, 
or  might  be,  a  great  general  himself. 
Admirable  seamanship  can  only  be  ap« 
preciated  by  a  seaman.  A  great 
scientific  discoverer  and  investigator 
can  only  be  thoroughly  understood, 
mastered,  and  described  by  one  who 
is  himself  endowed  with  great  scientific 
powers  and  attainments. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  peculiar  fit- 
ness and  propriety  in  Sir  David 
Brewster  becoming  the  biographer  of 
8ir  Isaac  Newton.  In  one  department 
of  sdence,  at  least,  that  of  optics,  he 
is  the  worthy  successor  of  his  iUustrious 
master,  and  there  is  no  department  in 
which  he  is  not  able  to  form,  and  en- 
titled to  express,  an  opinion,  we  may 
almost  say,  to  pronounce  a  judgment, 
ex  cathedra,  upon  what  Newton  did. 

In  compiling  this  life,  Sir  David^has 
had  great  advantages,  since  new  mate- 
rials of  many  kinds  have  been  placed 
in  his  hands,  as  he  describes  m  his 
preface.  He  has  made  excellent  use 
of  them ;  and  in  reading  his  narrative 
we  have  been  struck,  among  other 
things,  by  the  impartiality  he  main- 
tains throughout.  He  most  religiously 
avoids  the  two  errors  we  mentioned 
above,  and  neither  exalts  his  hero 
into  a  demigod,  nor  allows  his  human 
failings  and  imperfections  to  dwarf  in 
his  eyes  the  colossal  stature  of  his  in- 
tellect, or  detract  from  the  nobility 
and  native  worth  of  his  disposition. 

We  regret,  however,  that  one  slight 
stumbling-block  meets  us  at  the  out- 
set, whicn  has  elsewhere  been  remarked 
upon,  and  that  is,  the  dedication  to 
Prince  Albert.  His  Royal  Highness  has 
merit  enough  of  his  own  to  enable  him 
to  dispense  with  adventitious  praise  and 
mere  courtier-like  compliment ;  and  if 
Sir  David's  work  really  did  stand  in 
need  of  the  protection  of  the  Prince's 
name,  it  would  be  of  very  little  ad- 
vantage to  it.  Sir  David  seems  him. 
self  to  find  his  courtier's  dress  sit  awk- 
wardly  upon  him,  for  there  is  not  in 
his  two  volumes  any  other  such  clum- 
sily expressed  passage  as  his  dedioa^ 
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tion.  It  is  hardly  polite  to  oflTer  to  a 
Prince  such  a  piece  of  slip-slop  as  *'  ii 
is  from  the  trenches  of  science  alone 
that  war  can  be  succesafally  waged." 

Passing  by  this  little  mistake,  how- 
ever, let  us  come  to  the  life  itself. 

Isaac  Newton  was  bom  on  Christ, 
xnas  Bay,  1642,  in  the  manor-house  of 
Woolsthorpe,  near  the  village  of  Col- 
sterthorpe,  six  miles  south  of  Gran- 
tham. His  father  died  before  he  was 
bom«  and  he  himself  seems  to  have 
come  prematurely  into  the  world,  and 
was  scarcely  expected  to  survive  in  it. 
The  UtUe  ,manor^  which  belonged  to 
his  father  had  a  rental  of  only  £30 
per  annum,  and  his  mother,  whose 
name  was  Ayscough,  had  another  little 
estate  close  by,  of  about  £50  per 
annum.  Before  he  was  four  ^ears  old, 
his  mother  was  married  again  to  the 
Rev.  Barnabas  Smith,  rector  of  North 
Witham.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he 
went  to  the  Free-School  at  Grantham, 
where  he  was  at  first  very  inattentive, 
and  very  low  in  the  school,  until  hav- 
ing fought  with  and  beaten  a  boy  who 
stood  above  him  in  the  class,  he  was 
induced  to  try  whether  he  could  not 
master  him  there  also.  His  faculties, 
which  had  probably  hitherto  been  pre- 
occupied  with  his  own  thoughts  rather 
than  dormant,  thus  once  roused  and 
set  in  action,  he  soon  not  only  rose  a- 
head  of  his  particular  opponent,  but  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  school. 

Mechanical  inventions  seem  at  this 
time  to  have  been  his  principal  taste. 
He  made  a  working  model  of  a  wind- 
mill  that  was  being  erected  in  the 
neighbourhood.  lie  also  constructed 
a  water-dock  out  of  an  old  box,  giving 
it  a  dial-plate,  on  which  the  index  was 
turned  by  a  piece  of  wood,  that  either 
'*fell  or  rose  by  water  dropping."  A 
mechanical  carniige  having  four  wheels, 
which  was  moved  by  a  handle  or  winch 
wrought  by  the  person  who  sat  in  it, 
is  also  enumerated  among  his  con. 
structions.  Sir  David  mentions  it  as  a 
curious  fiict,  that  Leibnitz,  the  rival  of 
Newton,  laboured  at  similar  inventions. 


It  appears  that,  not  satisfied  with  his 
water. clock,  he  had  constructed  an- 
other time-roeasurer,  by  driving  a  num. 
ber  of  pegs  into  the  walls  and  roofs  of 
the  school  buildings,  so  that  their  sha- 
dows noarked  the  hours ;  and  this  was 
long  known  and  used  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood under  the  name  of  '^  Isaac's 
diaL"  He  also  carved  two  reguUr 
Bun-dials  on  the  walls  of  his  own  house 
at  Woolsthorpe. 

In  addition  to  mechanical  inventions, 
he  cultivated  the  arts  both  of  painting 
and  poetry,  hb  room  being  hung  with 
pictures  drawn  by  himselt— some  co- 
pied from  prints  and  others  from  life. 
No  authentic  specimen  of  his  verses, 
however,  has  come  down  to  us. 

Daring  the  seven  years  he  spent  at 
school  at  Grantham,  he  appears  to 
have  fallen  in  love  with  a  Miss  Storev, 
and  had  ho  had  the  means  in  early 
life,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  after- 
wards have  married  her.  He  retained 
a  great  esteem  for  her  in  subse<][uent 
years,  even  afler  her  second  mama^ 
and  assisted  both  her  and  her  family 
in  some  pecuniary  embarrassments. 

In  1656  his  stepfather,  the  Rev.  B. 
Smith,  died,  and  his  mother  returned 
to  Woolsthorpe,  bringing  with  her  a 
half-brother  and  two  half-sisters  to 
Newton.  He  was  then,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  taken  from  school,  and  set  to 
cultivate  the  farm,  and  sell  the  produce 
at  the  market.  This  employment  did 
not  at  all  suit  his  disposition,  as  may  be 
supposed,  and  it  was  shortly  decided, 
by  the  advice  of  his  uncle,  the  Rev. 
W.  Ayscough,  that  he  should  be  pre- 
pared to  enter  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. He  returned,  therefore,  to 
school,  where  he  remained  till  his  nine- 
teenth year.  Some  vision  of  his  future 
fame  seems  to  have  passed  before  the 
eyes  of  his  old  schoolmaster,  as  we 
may  gather  from  the  following  pas- 
sage:.^ 

<(  The  day  in  which  he  quitted  Grantham 
was  one  of  much  interest  not  only  to  hinnself 
but  to  his  school -fellows  and  his  venerable 


*  Sir  David  gives  us  a  sketch  of  this  house.  It  appears  to  be  one  of  those  quiet  little 
country  houses  formerly  occupied  by  the  substantial  yeomanry  of  England,  men  who  farmed 
their  own  estates  from  generation  to  generation.  These  are  mostly  now  absorbed  into  the 
ranks  of  mere  farm-houses,  and  are  occupied  by  yearly  tenants.  The  class  of  small  proprie- 
tors still  lingers  among  the  mountains  of  Cumberland,  where  they  are  known  as  **  states- 
men," and  to  some  extent,  perhaps,  among  the  '*  dalesmen"  of  Yorkshire.  In  other  parts  of 
the  country  individuals,  few  and  far  between,  are  to  be  found,  though  we  have  heard  of  soma 
who  have  no  "  title-deeds  ^  to  their  little  property,  which  has  descended  from  father  to  800, 
from  thnes  anterior  to  the  inventioa  of  sqdi  contrivances. 
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teacher.  %lr.  Conduit  has  recorded  it  as 
a  tradition  in  Grantham,  that  on  that  day 
the  good  old  man,  ^nth  the  pride  of  a  father, 
placed  his  favourite  pupil  in  the  most  con- 
spicnous  part  of  the  school,  and  having, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  made  a  speech  in 
praise  of  his  character  and  talents,  held  him 
up  to  the  scholars  as  a  proper  object  of  their 
Icrre  and  Imitation.  We  have  not  heard 
thai  the  schoolmaster  of  Grantham  lived 
long  enough  to  feel  a  just  pride  in  the 
transcendent  reputation  of  his  pupil;  but 
many  of  the  youth  to  whom  his  affectionate 
counsel  iras  addressed,  may  have  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  glorying  in  having 
been  the  school-fellows  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton.-—Vol.  I.  p.  18. 

He  was  admitted  as  a  sub-sizar  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  on  the 
5tb  01  Juno,  1661,  and  matriculated 
sizar  on  the  8th  of  July.  We  have 
little  record  of  Newton's  undergra- 
duate life  at  Cambridge,  but  the  fol- 
lowing passage  is  an  interesting  one:-^ 

"Before  Newton  left  "Woolsthorpe,  his 
nncle  had  given  him  a  copy  of  Sanderson's 
Logic,  which  he  seems  to  have  studied  so 
thoroughly,  that  when  he  afterwards  attended 
the  lectures  on  that  work,  he  found  that  he 
knew  more  of  it  than  his  tutor.  Finding 
him  so  far  advanced,  his  tutor  intimated  to 
him  that  he  was  about  to  read  Kepler's 
Optics  to  some  Gentleman  Commoners,  and 
that  he  might  attend  the  Readiugs  if  he 
pleased.  Newton  immediately  studied  the 
book  at  home,  and  when  his  tutor  gave  him 
notice  that  his  Lectures  upon  it  were  to 
commence,  he  was  surprised  to  learn  that  it 
had  been  already  mastered  by  his  pupil. 

"  About  the  «ime  time  probably  he  bought 
a  book  on  Judicial  Astrology  at  Stourbridge 
fiur,  and  in  the  course  of  perusing  it  he  came 
to  a  figure  of  the  Heavens,  which  he  could 
not  understand  without  a  previous  know- 
ledge of  trigonometry.  He  therefore  pur- 
chased an  Englisli  Euclid,  with  an  index 
of  all  the  problems  at  the  end  of  it,  and 
having  turned  to  two  or  three  which  he 
thought  likely  to  remove  his  difficulties,  he 
found  the  truths  which  they  enunciated  so 
self-evident,  that  he  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment that  any  person  should  have  taken  the 
trouble  of  writing  a  demonstration  of  them. 
Ue  therefore  threw  aside  Euclid  *  as  a  trifling 
book,'  and  set  himself  to  the  study  of 
Descartes*  Geometry,  where  problems  not  so 
simple  seem  to  have  baffled  his  ingenuity. 
Even  after  reading  a  few  pages,  he  got  be- 
yond his  depth,  and  laid  aside  the  work ; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  resumed  it  again  and 
again,  alternately  retreating  and  advancing^ 
tUi  he  was  master  of  the  whole,  without 
having  received  any  aaastance.  The  neglect 
which  he  had  shown  of  the  elemental^ 
trntlu  of  geometjy  he  afterward*  reguded 


as  ft  mistake  in  Lis  mathcmatica?  studies; 
and  on  a  future  occasion  he  expressed  to  Dr. 
Feraberton  his  regret  that  *  he  had  applied 
himself  to  the  works  of  Descartes,  and  other 
algebraic  writers,  before  he  bad  considered 
the  Elements  of  Euclid  with  that  attenticm 
which  so  excellent  a  writer  deserved.' 

"  The  study  of  Descartes*  geometry  seems 
to  have  inspired  Newton  with  a  love  of  the 
subject,  and  to  have  introduced  him  to  the 
higher  mathematics.  In  a  small  common- 
place book,  bearing  on  the  7th  page  the 
date  of  Jan.  1663-4,  there  are  several  articles 
on  angular  sections,  and  the  squaring  of 
curves  and  *  crooked  lines  that  may  be 
squared,'  several  calculations  abont  musical 
notes ; — geometrical  propositions  from  IVancis 
Yieta  and  Schooteu; — annotations  oat  of 
Wallis's  Arithmetic  of  Infinites,  together  with 
observations  on  Refraction, — on  the  grinding 
of  'spherical  optic  glas8es,'^-on  the  errors 
of  lenses,  and  the  method  of  rectifying  them, 
and  on  the  extraction  of  all  kinds  of  roots, 
particularly  those  'in  afiTected  powers"*.* 
Vol.  L  pp.  21-23. 

Sir  David  gives  us  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  well-known  story  of  the 
falling  of  the  apple :— i 

*'  It  was  doubtless  hi  the  same  remarkable 
year  16G6,  or  perhaps  in  the  autumn  of 
10 66,  that  Newton's  mind  was  first  directed 
to  the  subject  of  Gravity.  He  appears  to 
have  left  Cambridge  some  time  before  the 
8th  of  August,  1665,  when  the  College  was 
*  dismissed '  on  account  of  the  Plague,  and 
it  was  therefore  in  the  autumn  of  that  year, 
and  not  in  that  of  166G,  that  the  apple  is 
said  to  have  fallen  from  the  tree  at  Wools- 
thorpe,  and  suggested  to  Newton  the  idea  of 
gravity.  When  sitting  alone  in  the  garden, 
and  speculating  on  the  power  of  gravity,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  as  the  same  power  by 
which  the  apple  fell  to  the  ground,  was  not 
sensibly  duniuished  at  the  greatest  distance 
fh)m  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  which  we  can 
reach,  neither  at  the  summits  of  the  loftiest 
spires,  nor  on  the  tops  of  tlie  highest  moun* 
tains,  it  might  extend  to  tlie  moon  and  re- 
tain her  in  her  orbit,  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  bends  into  a  curve  a  stone  or  a  cannon 
ball,  when  projected  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  If  the  moon  was 
thus  kept  in  her  orbit  by  gravitation  to  the 
earth,  or,  in  other  words,  its  attraction,  it 
was  equally  probable,  he  thought,  that  the 
pknets  were  kept  in  their  orbits  by  gravi- 
tating towards  the  sun.  Kepler  had  dis- 
covered the  great  law  of  the  planetary 
motions,  that  the  squares  of  their  periodic 
times  were  as  the  cubes  of  their  distances 
fkom  the  sun,  and  hence  Newton  drew  the 
Important  conclusion  that  the  force  of  gravity 
or  attraction,  by  which  the  planets  were  re* 
tained  ui  their  orbitS|  varied  as  the  square 
of  their  diftanoes  dm  the  mm,    Knewiog 
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the  force  of  gravltj  at  the  eartli'sj  surface,  he 
iras,  therefore,  led  to  compare  it  with  the 
force  exhibited  in  the  actual  motion  of  the 
moon,  in  a  circular  orbit ;  but  having  as- 
sumed that  the  distance  of  the  moon  fh>m 
the  earth  was  equal  to  sixty  of  the  earth's 
semidiameters,  he  found  that  the  force  hy 
which  the  moon  was  drawn  from  its  rectili- 
neal path  in  a  second  of  time  was  only  13*9 
fbet,  whereas  at  the  surfkce  of  the  earth  it 
was  16*1  in  a  second.  This  great  difcrep- 
■nc7  between  hts  theory  and  what  he  then 
considered  to  be  the  fact,  induced  him  to 
abandon  the  subject,  And  pursue  other  studies 
witli  which  he  had  been  previously  occu- 
pied."—VoL  I.  pp.  26-27. 

On  the  disappearance  of  the  plaguei 
he  returned  to  Cambridge^  and  wai 
elected  Fellow  of  Trinity  on  the  let 
of  October,  16679  taking  his  Master 
of  Arts  degree  on  the  16th  of  Maroh> 
1668.  He  was  elected  Lncasian  Pro- 
feasor  of  Mathematics  on  the  29th  of 
October,  1669.  These  are  the  moat 
important  external  events  of  this  period 
of  Newton's  life.  The  real  Ufe  of 
Newton,  however,  was  within.  The 
events  of  greatest  importance,  of 
greatest  interest,  and  ereatest  value  to 
the  world,  were  the  Uiongbts,  the  re* 
flections,  and  the  discoveries  of  his 
mind,  events  the  date  of  which  ho  only 
could  be  conscious  of,  and  which,  in 
few  instances,  he  would  trouble  himself 
to  recollect  or  record. 

The  first  great  subject  of  investiga- 
tion and  discovery  on  which  the  mind 
of  Newton  emploved  itself,  was  the 
nature  of  light  It  seems  appropriate 
enough,  that  he  who  was  to  throw  so 
vast  and  so  steady  a  light  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  universe,  should 
first  teach  us  what  that  lieht  itself  was, 
by  the  action  of  which  upon  our 
senses  we  could  alone  become  conscious 
of  the  existence  of  the  bodies  of  which 
the  universe  is  composed.  In  oar 
days,  when  the  nature  of  light  and 
colour  is  more  or  less  familiar  to  us 
all,  it  is  difficult  even  in  imagination 
to  throw  ourselves  back  into  the  condi. 
tion  of  mind  of  even  the  profoundest 
philosophers  of  former  times,  to  whom 
this  matter  was  unknown.  It  is  only 
by  reading,  and  attempting  to  under- 
stand the  laboured  and  complicated 
dissertatbns  of  former  philosophers^ 
that  we  are  able  to  form  an  adequate 
appreciation  of  the  clearness,  and 
truth,  and  beauty  of  Newton's  ezpla- 
nations.  All  previous  authors,  except 
ItiAc  VoBsiiii,  and  he  otily  by  guess^ 


supposed  colour  not  to  be  innate  in 
lignt,  but  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  bodies  which  reflect  or  refract  it ; 
whereas  Newton  proved  that  '*the 
modification  of  light  from  which  colours 
take  their  origin  is  innate  in  light 
itself,  and  arises  neither  from  reflec- 
tion nor  refraction,  nor  from  the  qva^ 
lities  or  any  other  conditions  of  bodiei 
whatever,  and  that  it  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed or  in  any  way  changed  by 
them." 

Sir  David  Brewster  twice  mentions 
Btourbiid^  Fair  in  connexion  with 
Newton,  in  the  first  instance,  a  book 
bought  there  set  him  to  study  trigo- 
nometry, and,  in  the  second,  a  prism 
there  procured  induced  him  to  experi« 
ment  on  light,  and  thus  commence  his 
discoveries  in  optics.  To  a  Cambridge 
man  of  the  present  day,  there  is  some- 
thing  remarkably  whimsical  in  these 
associations,  for  though  it  was  doubt- 
less formerly  a  great  commercial  fair, 
its  present  reputation  is  of  rather  a 
dubious  kind.  It  would  sound  rather 
odd  to  a  Dublin  man  to  be  told  that 
some  of  the  profounder  studies  of  the 
Fellows  of  our  own  Trinity  College 
took  their  origin  ftom  any  investiga- 
tion,  made  in  consequence  of  a  visit  to 
Donnybrook  ;— 

"  After  our  author  had  purchased  hts  glass 
prism  at  Stourbridge  Fah*,  he  made  use  of  it 
In  the  following  manner.  Having  made  a 
hole  in  his  window-shutter,  and  darkened 
the  room,  he  admitted  a  ray  of  the  sun's 
light,  which  after  refraction  at  the  two  sur- 
faces of  the  prism,  exhibited  on  the  opposite 
wall  what  ts  called  the  Sohir  or  Pnsmatie 
Speetrmn.  This  spectrum  was  an  elongated 
image  of  the  sun  about  five  times  as  long  as 
it  was  broad,  and  consisted  of  teven  different 
colours,  Red,  Ortmgty  YeUmo,  Green,  Slue, 
Indigo,  and  ViohL  *  It  was  at  first,*  says 
Newton,  *  a  very  pleasing  divertisement  to 
view  tlie  vivid  and  intense  colours  produced 
thereby ;'  but  this  pleasure  was  immedbtely 
succeeded  by  surprise  at  various  phenomena 
which  were  Inconsistent  with  the  received 
laws  of  refraction.  The  '  extravagant  dis- 
proportion between  the  length  of  the  spectrum 
and  its  breadth,'  exdted  him  to  a  more  than 
ordinary  curiosity  of  examining  fh)m  whence 
it  might  proceed.  He  could  scarcely  think 
that  the  various  thickness  of  the  glass,  or 
the  termination  with  shadow  or  darkness 
could  have  any  influence  on  li|;ht  to  produce 
such  an  effect ;  yet  he  thought  it  not  amiss 
first  to  examine  these  circumstances,  and  he 
therefore  tried  what  would  happen  by  trans^ 
mitting  light  through  parts  of  the  glass  of 
difl^rent  thickness,  or  through  holes  in  the 
window  of  dlfl^rent  sices,  or  by  setting  the 
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prim  without,  bo  that  the  Ught  might  pass 
through  it  and  be  refracted  before  it  was 
terminated  by  the  hole  (  but  he  found  none 
of  these  circumstances  material.  The  fashion 
of  the  Goloors  was  in  all  these  cases  the 
same* 

"Newton  then  suspected  that  by  some 
nnerenness  of  the  glass,  or  other  accidental 
inegularity,  the  colours  might  be  thus  dila- 
ted. In  order  to  try  this  he  took  another 
pilam,  and  placed  it  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  light  passing  through  them  both  might 
be  refracted  contrariwise,  and  thus  returned 
into  the  path  from  which  the  first  prism  bad 
diverted  it,  for  by  this  means  he  thought 
that  the  regular  effects  of  the  first  prism 
would  be  destroyed  by  the  second  prism,  and 
the  irregular  ones  more  augmented  by  the 
multiplicity  of  refractions.  The  result  was, 
that  the  light  which  by  the  first  prism  Was 
diffused  into  an  obloog  form  was  reduced  by 
the  second  prism  into  a  circular  one  with  as 
BBQch  regularity  ai  when  it  did  not  pass 
through  them,  so  that  whateyer  was  the 
aa«e  of  the  leiigth  of  the  image  it  did  not 
arias  ftom  any  irregularity  in  the  prism."..-. 

After  trying  txuitiy  experimental  he 
ni  length  aniTed  at  the  mnd  condiu 
Bion,  that  the  greater  tongth  of  the 
ipeetram  was  caused  by  the  fact,  that 
h^t  was  not  homogeneous^  but  that 
white  light  consisted  of  many  variously^ 
colour^  rays  of  different  refrangibilityf 
the  red  rays  being  least  bent  out  of 
their  straight  conrse  in  passing  through 
the  prism,  while  the  violet  were  most 
bent,  or  refracted,  the  intermediate 
colours  taking  their  places,  according 
to  their  intermediate  degrees  of  flexure* 

Snch  is  a  simple  account  of  those 
remarkable  experiments  and  observa- 
tions  which  have  been  fruitful  in  re- 
sults up  to  the  present  day,  and  the 
vrhole  benefit  of  which  we  have,  in  all 
probability,  not  yet  receiyed. 

They  led  directly  to  the  construcUon 
of  reflecting  telescopes,  of  which  one^ 
constructed  by  Newton,  is  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  Royal  Society,  and  they 
led|  after  an  interyal  of  eighty  or 
ninety  years,  to  the  improYement  of 
refracting  t^copes,  by  the  perseTer. 
ance  of  Mr.  DoUond. 

The  small  reflecting  telescope  of 
Newton  was  followed,  ^er  an  interval 
of  fifty  years,  by  the  larger  ones  of 
Mr.  Hadley,  the  first  of  which  was  six 
ieet  long,  and  magnified  200  times. 

These  aeain  were  succeeded,  in  an* 
other  half  century,  by  those  of  Sir 
William  Uersohely  the  largest  and  most 
celeknratea  of  whieh  wm  fortj  feet  long 


and  five  wide*  After  the  lapse  of  yet 
another  fifty  years,  Ireland  has  had  the 
honour  of  still  ftirther  perfecting  these 
instruments,  through  the  labours  of  her 
noble  son.  Lord  Rosse,  who  has  since 
worthily  occupied  Newton's  chair  as 
President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon« 
don«  Sir  David  gives  woodcuts  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  ma^ificent  instrument 
at  Jrarsonstown,  which  has  a  speculum 
six  feet  in  diameter^  havinff  an  area  of 
surface  more  than  double  Uiat  of  Hers- 
ehel's,  and  a  fooal  distance,  and  oonse* 
quently  a  tube^  of  fifty  feet  in  length. 

We  have  no  space  to  follow  Sir 
David  through  the  history  of  New.. 
ton's  subsequent  experiments  and  dis. 
coveries  in  light  and  colours,  and  the 
objections  to  his  theory,  and  attacks 
which  were  made  upon  him^  in  conse* 
quenoe  of  their  publication.  The  con- 
troversies in  which  Newton  thus  found 
himself  involved  were  eminently  dis« 
tasteful  to  him.  So  much  was  this  the 
case,  that  he  had  at  <me  time  resolved 
never  to  publish  anything  new  again ; 
and  this  was  one  reason,  probably,  why 
he  allowedhis  mathematical  discoveries 
on  the  subject  of  *'  fluxions  "  to  lie  by 
him  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  without 
any  formal  publication.  If  so,  the  pre- 
caution eminently  defeated  its  intended 
end,  as  this  retention  was  productive 
of  one  of  the  bitterest  oontesfas,  in  which 
he  was  compelled  to  engage  in  after 
life,  with  his  great  but  duingenuous 
rival,  Leibnitz. 

In  his  letters*  about  this  time,  we 
meet  with  the  following  passages  s-.. 

**  I  intend  to  be  no  fkrther  solicitous  aboat 
matters  of  philoeophy ;  and  therefore  I  hope 
you  vrill  not  take  it  ill  if  you  never  find  me 
doing  anything  more  in  that  kind ;  or  rather 
that  you  will  favour  me  in  my  determina- 
tion, by  preventing,  so  far  as  you  can  con- 
veniently, any  objections,  or  other  philoso- 
phical letters,  that  may  concern  me.** 

**I  was  so  persecuted  with  discussions 
arisiag  ont  of  my  theory  of  light,  that  I 
blamed  my  own  imprudence  for  parting 
with  so  substantial  a  blessbig  as  my  quiet, 
to  nm  after  a  shadow." 

''  I  see  I  have  made  myself  a  slave  to  phi- 
losophy ;  but  if  I  get  free  of  Mr.  LiDQs's 
business,  I  will  resolately  bid  adieu  to  it 
eternally,  excepting  what  I  do  for  my  pri- 
vate satisfaction,  or  leave  to  come  out  after 
me ;  for  I  see  a  man  must  resolve  to  put 
out  nothing  new,  or  become  a  shiye  to  de- 
fend it.** 

Controversy   is   in   itself  painful 
eaottgh^  u&leM  sdnipulously  diveited 
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of  all  feeling  of  personal  ramit^,  and 
of  all  desire  for  iudividaal  superiority. 
He  wboy  in  matters  of  science,  fiehts 
solely  for  Tictory,  should  be  left  to  beat 
the  air^  and  tire  himself  with  his  own 
efforts.  He  who  makes  an  attack,  with 
the  desire  of  wounding,  or  injuring,  or 
annoying  any  man,  should  be  repres- 
sed by  the  common  voice  of  society  aa 
a  common  nuisance —>  without  much 
regard  to  the  good  or  bad  foundation 
on  which  his  attack  is  based.  Such 
men,  however  acute  in  intellect,  are 
generally  small  and  contracted  in  mo- 
ral  and  social  views,  and  mean  and 
petty  in  disposition.  Still,  controversy 
between  pnndpals,  however  annoying 
to  one  or  other  of  the  parties,  is  some- 
times  inevitable.  Were  it  confined  to 
the  principals,  however,  it  would  pro* 
bably  die  out  in  almost  all  cases,  if  it 
did  not  issue  in  amicable  relations. 
But  when  controversy  becomes  public^ 
it  almost  invariably  happens  that  one 
or  both  of  the  disputants  is  surround, 
ed  by  a  niunber  of  men,  greatly  in- 
ferior to  either,  who  join  as  partisans 
in  the  battle.  This  pack  of  yelping 
poppies  create  excitement  by  their 
clamour,  and  heat  by  their  busy  mo* 
tion.  They  cany  tales,  distortions, 
misrepresentattons,  and  magnifications 
of  the  truth,  or  pure,  unadulterated 
lies  and  inventions,  rumours  and  re- 
ports made  current  bv  their  endorse- 
ment, to  the  ears  of  the  principal  par- 
ties eneaged,  until  each  is  led  to  believe 
the  ofther  a  scoundrel,  only  deserving 
of  bad  treatment. 

Traces  of  this  action  can  be  detected 
throughout  the  controversies  in  which 
Newton  became  so  reluctantly  engaged, 
although  we  would  be  far  from  desig- 
nating, by  the  terms  just  used,  many 
of  the  partisans  of  Newton  and  his  op- 

gonents.  Still  no  man's  judgment  or 
iirness  is  to  be  trusted  when  once  he 
becomes  a  partisan ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  evil  effects  of  controversy,  that 
the  best  and  most  genial  natures  are 
apt  to  become  corrupted  and  embit- 
tered, the  most  honest  and  impartial 
minds  warped  and  biassed,  by  its  ac- 
tion. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  his  reflect- 
ing telescope  that  Newton  became 
known  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  that  body  on  Janu- 
ary 11,  1672.  He  soon  afterwards 
communicated  to  them  his  optical  dis- 
coveries. 
Sir  David  Brewster  takM  advantage 


of  his  finding  among  Newton's  papers 
a  curious  "  Scheme  for  establishing  the 
Boyal  Society,"  to  bring  forward  his 
own  views  on  a  very  interesting  sub- 
ject. 

This  scheme  proposes  that  there 
should  be  five  committees,  each  con-. 
sisting  of  two  or  three  paid  membersj 
who  shall  be  obliged  to  attend  each  of 
the  meetings.  He  would  have  these 
committees  to  consist  of  members 
skilled  in— 

1.  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Mechanic^,  &c. 

2.  Philosophy  relating  to  the  Hea- 
vens, the  Atmosphere,  and  the  Sur&oe 
of  the  Earth,  viz Optics,  Astrono- 
my, Geography,  Navigation,  and  Me- 
teorology. 

3.  Philosophyrelating  to  Animals. 

4.  Philosophy  relating  to  Vegeta- 
bles. 

5.  Mineralogy,  Chemistry,  &C.,  and 
the  Causes  or  Subterraneous  Caves^ 
Rocks,  Shells,  Waters,  Petrifactaons» 
Exhalations,  Damps,  Heats,  Fires,  and 
Earthquakes,  and  the  Rising  and  Fall- 
ing of  Mountains  and  IsUnds ;  in  fact» 
what  we  should  now  call  Geology. 

To  these  committees  he  would  refer 
all  books,  letters,  &c.,  on  thdr  seveml 
subjects,  and  would  have  vacancies  in 
these  paid  fellowships  filled  up  by  elec- 
tion from  the  main  body. 

On  this  subject.  Sir  David  has  the 
following  passage  :—- 

"  It  is  very  evident,  ih>m  this  interasting 
document,  that  Kewton  was  desiroas  of  con- 
verting the  Koyal  Society  into  an  inititntioa 
Hke  tibat  of  the  Academy  of  Sdenoes  ia 
Paris ;  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn 
that  he  ever  communicated  this  plan  either 
to  the  Society  Itaelf,  or  to  any  of  its  mem- 
bers. During  the  lost  twenty  years,  and 
long  before  we  could  have  known  the  riews 
of  80  competent  a  judge,  we  have  cherished 
the  same  desire,  and  embraced  every  oppor- 
tunity of  pressing  it  upon  the  notice  of  the 
pablic.  Several  years  ago  we  communicated 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  scheme  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  it  was  so  tu  carried  into  effect  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Mtueum  ofPracU-' 
eal  Geology  f  which  is  neither  more  nor  lesq 
than  an  enlargement  of  the  Mweralogical^ 
Geological^  and  Chemieal  sections  of  an 
Academy  of  Sciences,  or  a  national  Institute. 
The  services  of  all  the  members  of  tliis  Im- 
portant body  are  of  course  at  the  entire  di»- 
posal  of  the  state,  though  its  memben  are 
frequently  employed  in  other  duties  than 
those  which  strictly  belong  to  thdr  oflioe. 
If  mineralogy,  geo^gy,  end  cfaemlstiy,  ther»- 
foiie^  have  obtained  a  national  estaMiahmwit 
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fortbdr  improYdment  and  exfteiisioni — as- 
tfonomy,  mechanics,  naknral  fau»toiy,  medi- 
ciiie,  and  literature,  and  the  arts,  are  entitled 
to  the  same  protection." — Vol.  I.  p.  104. 

We  cannot,  of  coarse*  say  irhat  con- 
riderations  may  have  swayed  the  mind 
of  Sir  Robert  Feel  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Institution  referred  to  in  Lon- 
don, and  the  kindred  Institution  in 
Dublin.  We  have,  however,  always 
been  led  to  suppose  that  the  idea  of 
these  Museums  originated  in  the  mind 
of  the  late  Sir  JBfenry  De  la  Beche ; 
that  when  he  commenced,  in  the  first 
instance,  almost  entirely  on  his  own 
resources,  the  geological  survey  of 
Cornwall  and  Devon,  with  a  view  to 
its  being  ultimately  continued  by  the 
Government  over  the  whole  kingdom, 
the  Museum  of  Economical  Geology, 
as  it  was  then  called,  arose  from  the 
necessity  for  having  some  place  in 
which  to  store,  exhibit,  and  arrange 
the  specimens  collected,  together  with 
models  of  mining  machinery  and  other 
practical  matters.  This  idea  grew  and 
increased,  until  it  has  been  expanded 
into  its  present  size,  which  we  by  no 
means  look  upon  as  anything  like  its 
full  growth.  Upon  the  principle  that 
a  Museum,  without  lectures  explana- 
tory  of  the  objects  contained  in  it,  is  a 
mere  curiosity-shop,  educational  ar- 
rangements have  followed  as  a  neces- 
sary and  logical  consequence  of  the 
foundation  of  the  two  Museums  in 
London  and  Dublin,  and  wiU,  we  con- 
clude, follow  that  which  is  to  be  es< 
tablished  shortly  in  Edinburgh,  that 
education  having  a  special  technical 
direction,  limited  by  the  nature  of  the 
contents  of  the  Museum  in  each  case. 

We  do  not  by  any  means  agree  with 
Sir  David  Brewster  in  looking  on  these 
Institutions  as  the  enlargements  of  any 
section  of  an  Academy  of  Sciences  or 
National  Institute,  or  as  containing  the 
germs  for  the  development  of  such  a 
notion.  Based  on  a  great  survey  of 
the  mineral  resources  and  the  geologi- 
cal structure  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  has  both  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal results  of  high  importance  for  its 
object,  these  Institutions  will  be  the 
store-houses  and  the  record-offices  of 
this  survey,  and  the  places  where  those 
results,  and  eveiything  connected  with, 
and  of  kin  to,  them  may  be  preserved 
and  arranged,  and  explained,  and  ex- 
pounded, long  after  the  survey  itself 
dial!  have  been  brought  to  a  oondasion. 


Wo  come  now  to  the  history  of  the 
discovery  of  the  universality  of  the 
attraction  of  gravitation,  and  the  ex- 
planation  of  the  motions  of  the  whole 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  by  one  general 
simple  law.  What  we  have  said  before 
as  regards  the  nature  of  light,  is  impli- 
cable  here  too.  We  who  have  been 
familiar  from  our  childhood  with  the 
idea  of  gravitation,  can  hardly  realise 
to  ourselves  the  mental  state  of  men 
who  were  destitute  of  it.  In  order 
fully  to  understand  the  majesty  of 
Newton's  simple  theory,  we  should  be 
^miliar  with  the  complicated  hypo- 
theses not  only  of  the  cyde  and  epi- 
cvcle  of  the  Ptolemiuc  system,  but  of 
the  vortices  of  Descartes,  with  whidh 
all  men's  heads  were  bewildered  till 
Newton's  time,  and  many  of  them  even 
beyond  it. 

The  idea  of  gravity  first  occurred  to 
Newton  in  1665 ;  it  had  been  kept  in 
abeyance  during  his  optical  investi* 
gations,  and  it  was  not  till  the  years 
1665  and  1686  that,  ursed  by  several 
friends,  among  whom  Ualley  must  be 
especially  mentioned,  he  composed  and 
save  to  the  world  the  **  Fhilosophie 
Naturalis  Principia  Mathematica." 
The  whole  of  the  history  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  *'  Prmcipia,"  as  given  by 
Sir  David,  is  very  interesting.  All 
men  of  science,  and  especially  all 
those  who  claim  England  for  their 
birlh-pUce,  must  ever  feel  an  interest 
in  knowing  the  minutest  particular 
about  this  the  loftiest  eSSori  a£  the 
human  mind ;  that  of  which  it  has  been 
well  said... 

"  Nee  fM  nt  propliu  mortali  attingero  dlvu." 

It  would  occupy,  however,  too  much 
of  our  space  to  give  even  the  brief  ab- 
stract of  the  contents  of  this  work  that 
Sir  David  lays  before  us;  the  reader 
will  find  it  in  his  first  volume,  pages 
319-330.  We  will  just  (juote  the 
following  passage,  by  which  it  is  intro- 
duced :— 

**  Such  is  a  brief  notioe  of  the  compomtion 
and  printiDg  of  the  first  and  seeoud  cditicMui 
of  a  work  which  will  be  memorable  not  only 
in  the  annals  of  one  sdence,  or  of  one  country, 
bat  which  will  form  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  will  ever  be  regarded  as 
the  brightest  page  in  the  records  of  human 
reason,  —  a  work,  may  we  not  add,  which 
would  bo  read  with  delight  in  every  planet 
of  our  system, — in  every  system  of  the  uni- 
verse. What  a  glorious  privilege  was  it  to 
hare  been  the  author  of  the  Piindpla  ! 
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There  wu  bnt  one  earth  upon  whoM  form 
and  tides  and  movements  the  phUosopber 
ooiUd  exercise  his  genius, — one  moon,  whose 
perturbations  and  inequalities  and  actions  he 
could  study,  —  one  sun,  whose  oootrolling 
force  and  apparent  motions  he  could  calcu- 
late and  determine, — one  system  of  planets, 
whose  mutual  dbturbances  could  tax  his 
highest  reason, — one  system  of  comets,  whose 
eccentric  paths  he  could  explore  and  rectify, — 
and  one  universe  of  stars,  to  whose  binary 
and  multiple  comblmitions  he  oould  extend 
the  law  of  terrestial  graTity.  To  have  been 
the  cboeen  sage  summoned  to  the  study  of 
tl)at  earth,  these  systems,  and  that  uni- 
verse,— ^tho  favoured  Uwgiver  to  worlds  un» 
numbered,  the  bigb-priest  in  the  temple  of 
boundless  space, — was  a  privilege  that  could 
be  granted  but  to  one  member  of  the  human 
family ; — and  to  have  executed  the  task  was 
an  achievement  which  in  its  magnitude  can 
be  measured  only  by  the  infinite  In  space^ 
and  in  the  duration  of  its  triumphs  by  the 
Infinite  in  time.  That  Sage«-that  Lawgiver 
_that  High-priest  was  NewtoD."_Vol.  t 
pp.  816,  819. 

Ever  since  the  publication  of  tbe 
''Prindpia,"  astronomers  andpbiloso- 
phem  have  been  engaged  in  extending 
and  amplifying  the  rules  there  iaia 
down.  One  very  remarkable  instance 
of  the  application  of  Newton's  laws  has 
happened  in  our  own  time.  Newton 
demonstrated  that  etery  particle  of 
matter  in  the  universe  is  attracted  byt 
or  gramtates  to,  every  other  particle  of 
matter,  with  a  force  directly  propor- 
tional to  their  auantities  of  matter,  and 
inversely  to  the  squares  of  their  diS" 
tances. 

It  follows  that  all  the  planets,  as 
they  move  aroand  the  sun,  are  acted 
upon  by  the  sun  and  by  each  other, 
and  that,  as  their  mutual  places  and 
distances  are  /or  ever  varying,  each 
one  is  pulled  *a  little  out  of  its  mean 
path,  now  on  this  side  and  now  on 
that,  according  as  the  puller  varies  its 
position.  Inasmuch  as  the  quantities 
of  matter,  however,  contained  in  each 
do  not  vary,  and  inasmuch  as  this 
pulling  or  disturbing  action  always 
ultimately  compensates  itself  b^  ex- 
erting at  one  time  as  much  force  m  one 
direction  as  it  did  at  another  in  the 
opposite,  the  stability  of  the  whole 
system  is  perfectly  secured.  More- 
over, by  observing  and  measuring  the 
amount  of  this  "  perturbation,"  as  it  is 
called,  exerted  hy  any  two  bodies  on 
each  other,  as  for  instance  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  and  knowing  their  size  and 
their  distance,  we  an  able  lo  weigh 


them  one  agiunst  another,  and  estimate 
the  amount  of  matter  contained  in 
them.  Now,  since  the  discovery  by 
Herschel  of  the  planet  Uranus,  it  was 
found,  by  continued  observation,  that 
^ter  allowing  for  the  effect  which 
Saturn  and  the  rest  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  must  exert  on  his  motions,  there 
still  remained  over  and  above  a  oertain 
amount  of  irregularity  in  this  orbit, 
such  as  could  only  be  aeeounled  Ibr 
on  the  supposition  of  yet  anotiier 
planet  outside  of  Uranus  exerting  a 
certain  amount  of  ^^  pulling  "  or  attrac* 
tive  influence  upon  nim. 

Two  young  astronomers*  Adams  of 
Cambridge,  and  Leverrier  of  Paris*  aft 
the  same  time  undertook,  unknown  to 
each  other,  the  investigation  of  this 
problem,  and  they  not  only  proved 
that  there  must  be  such  an  external 
planet,  but,  by  calculating  the  amount 
and  direction  of  its  attractive  influence, 
they  pointed  out  the  exact  spot  in  the 
heavens,  within  a  single  degroe,  where 
it  would  be  found.  Even  astronomers 
royal  were  not  prepared  for  this,  and 
nine  months  were  allowed  to  pass  away 
before  Airey  and  Challis  gave  them- 
selves the  trouble  to  lo(£  for  it  in 
England,  and  eight  months  were 
equally  allowed  to  elapse  on  the  conti- 
nent. No  sooner,  however,  had  t^ 
telescopes  of  Professor  Challis  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  M.  Galle  at  Berlin,  been 
pointed  to  the  spot  indicated,  than 
they  saw  the  new  planet  as  a  star  of 
the  eighth  magnitude,  in  the  exact 
phioe  that  had  been  firedioted  equally 
by  Adams  and  Leverrier. 

It  was  in  October,  1845,  that  Adams 
had  completed  his  task ;  in  November 
of  the  same  year  Leverrier  laid  his 
memoir  before  the  Academy  of  Sdenoes 
at  Paris.  It  was  in  August,  1846, 
that  the  star  was  seen.  Sir  David 
says:— 

"The  honour  of  having  made  this  fl»- 
oovery  belongs  equally  to  Adams  and 
Leverrier.  It  is  the  graataat  inteUaatiial 
aohievsment  in  the  anniUs  of  astronomy,  and 
the  noblest  triumph  of  the  Newtonian  Ku- 
losophy.  To  detect  a  planet  by  the  tjt, 
or  to  track  it  to  its  place  by  the  mind,  are 
acts  as  incommensurable  as  those  of  muscu- 
lar and  intellectual  power.  Recumbent  on 
his  easy  chair,  the  practical  astronomer  has 
but  to  look  through  the  cleft  in  his  revolving 
cupola,  in  order  to  trace  the  pilgrim  star  in 
its  course ;  or  by  the  appllcatioQ  of  magniff- 
faig  power,  to  expand  Um  tiny  diso^  and  thiis 
truufsr  it  ficem  among  its  sidarial  atmr 
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panioiui  to  th«  filanetaiy  domains.  Tho 
pbyncal  astronomerf  on  the  contraiy,  hM 
no  BQch  aiuciliaries :  ho  calcolatw  at  noon, 
when  the  stan  diaappear  under  a  meridian 
■un :  he  oompatee  at  midnight,  when  clouds 
and  darkness  shroud  the  heavens ;  and  from 
-within  that  cerebral  dome,  which  has  no 
opening  heavenward,  and  no  instrument  bnt 
the  Eye  of  Reason,  he  sees  in  the  disturbing 
agencies  of  an  unseen  planet,  upon  a  pUmet 
hy  him  eqaally  unseen,  the  existence  of  the 
distarbing  agent,  and  from  the  nature  and 
amount  of  its  action,  he  computes  its  mag- 
nitude and  indicates  its  place.  If  man  has 
ever  been  permitted  to  see  otherwise  than  bj 
the  eye,  it  is  when  the  clairvoyance  of  rea- 
son, piercing  through  screens  of  epidermis 
and  walls  of  bone,  grasps  amid  the  abstrac- 
tions of  nnmber  and  of  quantity,  those  sub- 
lime realities  which  have  eluded  the  keenest 
touch,  and  evaded  the  sharpest  eye."*-y(]^ 
I.  pp.  869,  870. 

The  next  phase  in  Newton's  life 
was  his  controversy  with  Leibnitz  as 
regards  the  invention  of  the  Difieren- 
tiiu  Calculus.  There  can  be  little 
doobt  that>  aa  Leibnitz  was  capable  of 
the  independent  invention  of  this  caU 
cuius,  80  he  did  arrive  At  it  indepen- 
dently. It  is  certain  that  Newton's 
Fluxions  (the  same  thing  in  another 
form)  were  his  own.  Leibnitz's  case, 
however,  is  unfortunately  stained  b^ 
the  dishonesty  and  disingenuity  of  his 
proceedings,  and  by  his  treachery  to 
his  friend  Bernoulli,  who  told  lies  for 
his  sake.  It  is  a  painful  passage  in 
the  lives  of  great  men,  and  had  its  evil 
effect  even  on  the  calm  and  dispas- 
sionate mind  of  Newton. 

Passing  over  this  passage  in  his  life, 
we  meet  in  Sir  David's  pages  with 
some  curious  and  interesting  accounts 
of  his  mode  of  existence  at  Cambridge. 

The  letters  of  hb  amanuensis.  Dr. 
Humphrey  Newton,  are  vexy  amusing, 
We  give  an  extract  from  one  of 
them:— 

"  In  the  last  year  of  King  Charles  IT., 
Sir  Imsc  was  pleased,  through  the  media- 
tion of  Ur.  Walker  (then  schoolmaster  at 
Grantham),  to  send  for  me  up  to  Cambridge, 
of  whom  I  had  the  opportunity,  as  well  as 
honour,  to  wait  of  for  about  five  years.  In 
such  time  he  wrote  his  Principia  Malhema* 
tiea,  which  stupendous  work,  by  his  order,  I 
copied  out  before  it  went  to  the  press.  After 
the  printing.  Sir  Isaac  was  pleased  to  send 
me  with  several  of  them  in  presents  to  some 
of  the  heads  of  Colleges,  and  others  of  his 
acquaintance,  some  of  whidi  (particularly 
Dr.  Babington  of  Trinity)  said  that  they 
night  study  ssiven  years  befors  tbsy  under- 
stood toy  thing  qf  it.    £Us  cacriago  thsa 


was  very  meek,  sedate,  and  humble,  never 
seemingly  angry,  of  profound  thought,  his 
countenance  mild,  pleasant,  and  comely.  I 
cannot  say  I  ever  saw  him  laugh  but  once, 
which  was  at  that  passage  which  Dr.  Stukely 
mentioned  In  his  letter  to  your  honour,  which 
put  me  in  mind  of  the  Ephcsian  philosopher, 
who  laughed  only  once  in  his  lifetime,  to  see 
an  ass  eating  thistles  when  plenty  of  grass 
was  by.  He  always  kept  close  to  his  studies, 
very  rarely  went  a  visiting,  and  had  aa  few 
visitors,  excepting  two  or  three  persons,  Mr. 
Ellis,  Mr.  Laughton  of  Trinity,  and  Mr.  Yi- 
gani,  a  chemist,  in  whose  company  he  took 
much  delight  and  pleasure  at  an  evening 
when  he  came  to  wait  upon  him.  I  never 
knew  him  to  take  any  recreation  or  pastime 
either  in  riding  out  to  take  the  air,  walking, 
bowling,  or  any  other  exercise  whatever, 
thinking  all  hours  lost  that  was  not  spent  in 
his  studies,  to  which  he  kept  so  close  that  he 
seldom  left  his  chamber  except  at  term  timei, 
when  he  read  in  the  schools  as  being  Luca- 
sianus  Professor,  where  so  few  went  to  hear 
him,  and  fewer  that  understood  him,  that 
ofttimes  he  did  in  a  manner,  for  want  of 
hearers,  read  to  the  walls.  Foreigners  he 
received  with  a  great  deal  of  freedom,  can- 
dour, and  respect.  When  invited  to  a  treat, 
which  was  very  seldom,  he  used  to  return  it 
very  handsomely,  and  with  much  satisfaction 
to  himself.  So  intent,  so  serious  upon  his 
studies,  that  he  ate  very  sparingly,  nay,  oft- 
times  he  has  forgot  to  eat  at  all,  so  thst, 
going  into  his  chamber,  I  have  found  his 
mess  untouched,  of  which,  when  I  have  re- 
minded him,  he  would  reply, — *  Have  1 1* 
and  then  making  to  the  table,  would  eat  a 
bit  or  two  standing,  for  I  cannot  say  I  ever 
saw  him  sit  at  table  by  himself.  At  some  sel- 
dom entertainments,  the  Masters  of  Colleges 
were  chiefly  hb  guests.  He  very  rarely  went 
to  bed  till  two  or  three  of  the  clock,  sometimes 
not  till^re  or  wa?,  lying  about  jfow  or  Jive 
hours,  especially  at  spring  and  ftill  of  the  leaf, 
at  which  times  he  used  to  employ  about  six 
weeks  in  his  elaboratoiy,  the  fire  scaxeely 
going  out  either  night  or  day,  be  sitting  up 
one  night  and  J  another,  till  he  had  finished 
his  chemical  experiments,  in  the  performan- 
ces of  which  he  was  the  most  accurate,  strict, 
exact.  What  his  aim  might  be  I  was  not 
able  to  penetrate  into,  bnt  his  pains,  his  dili- 
gence at  these  set  times  made  me  think  he 
aimed  at  something  beyond  the  reach  tit 
hnman  art  and  Industry.  I  cannot  say  I 
over  saw  him  drink  either  wine,  ale,  or  beer, 
excepting  at  meals,  and  then  but  very  spar- 
ingly. He  very  rarely  went  to  dine  in  the 
hail,  except  on  some  publio  days,  and  then 
if  he  has  not  been  minded,  would  go  very 
carelessly,  with  shoes  down  at  heels,  stock- 
ings untied,  surplice  on,  and  his  head  scarcely 
combed-^—Vol.  II.,  pp.  91-94. 

In  1087r  in  the  contention  between 
Jamea  II,  and  Ute  Univerntyj  he  wai 
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one  of  those  wbo  nobly  resisted  the 
attempted  encroacbuicnU  of  the  King* 
and  was  elected  afterwards  by  tho 
University  a  member  of  the  Convcn* 
tioa  Farliamentt  which  settled  the 
terms  of  the  oonstitution  inaocordauoe 
with  which  William  III.  ascended  the 
throne. 

Sabssqaently  to  this  he  was  ocoopied 
with  the  Lunar  theory,  which  bnngs 
as  in  oontact  with  another  controTersy, 
that  has  been  revived  in  oor  own  day 
by  the  friends  of  Newton  and  Flam. 
8teed»  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
even  yet  set  at  rest.  With  this  we 
shall  not  meddle^  since  it  would  occupy 
too  much  space  to  give  a  full  expuu 
nation  of  it.  Newton  may  in  this»  as 
in  other  instances,  have  been  more 
€*  touchy"  than  there  was  exactly  oocai- 
•ioQ  for,  while  it  is  obvious  that  Flam* 
steed's  disposition  was  of  the  kind  best 
described  as  <*  cantankerous."  Of 
ihdt  scientific  merits  there  can  be  no 
question^^the  one  was  the  quarrymsn 
or  stone-mason,  the  other  the  architect. 

in  1696,  thiongh  the  influence  of 
his  younff  friend*  Charles  Montague^ 
afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax,  he  was 
made  Warden  and,  in  1699,  Master 
of  the  Mint.  In  November,  1703,  he 
WAS  elected  President  of  the  fioyal 
Society,  and  in  April,  1705,  on  the 
occasion  of  Queen  Anne  visiting  Cam- 
bridge, he  received  the  far  lc»s  con- 
■iderable  honour  of  knighthood. 

In  the  meantime  he  appears,  when 
St  the  age  of  sixty,  to  have  had  some 
thoughts  of  marriage,  and  to  have 
made  proposals  to  Lady  Norris,  a  ladr 
whoso  husband  had  been  Besident-FeL 
low  of  Trinity*  when  Newton  was  Lu- 
oasian  Profener,  and  afterwards  made 
a  baronet  and  ambassador  at  Delhi  to 
the  Great  Mogul.  The  letter  to  Lady 
Norris  is  certainly  a  very  curious  one, 
and  just  the  kind  of  precise  and  argu.- 
mentative  love-letter  one  would  have 
imagined  Newton  likely  to  write.  He 
endeavours  to  reduce  her  remaining  a 
widow  longer  than  she  could  help  to 
an  argumentum  ad  absurdum,  and  then 
to  propose  himself,  by  way  of  a  hypo- 
thesis, sufficient  to  satisfy  the  condi. 
tions  of  the  case,  or  at  all  events  suffi. 
cient  to  reason  logically  upon :— 

•<  It  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Conchiitt, 
who,  doubtless,  intended  to  publish  it,  and  is 
entiUod,  in  the  same  band,  *  Copy  of  a  Letter 

to  Ladv  Norris,  by ,'  wliile  on  tho 

back  b  written  in  anoUier  hand^  » A  Letter 


firom  Sir  t.  %  to  /    It  has  no  dati*, 

but,  as  we  sbalt  fireseiitly  nee,  it  most  hare 
been  written  in  170S  or  1704  :*. 

^  *  MADAMf-^Toar  ladyitbip^  grnat  grief 
at  the  kM  of  Sir  Williaav,  elievs  thii4  if  he 
had  returned  safe  home,  your  ladyship  could 
have  been  glad  to  have  lived  still  with  a  hus- 
band, and  therefore  yoor  aversion  at  preaeat 
from  marrybg  again  can  proceed  from  no- 
tiling  else  than  ti^e  memoiy  of  him  whom 
you  hAve  lost  To  be  always  thhiUng  on 
the  dead,  is  to  Hve  a  melancholy  life  among 
sepuldxres,  and  how  much  grief  Is  an  enemy 
to  your  Iwaith  is  very  maniftst  by  the  sick«> 
ness  it  broaght  wlien  you  reeeived  the  flat 
news  of  your  wMowbiood.  And  can  yvm 
ladyship  resolve  to  spend  the  rest  of  your 
days  in  grief  and  sickoess  ?  Can  you  reaolve 
to  wear  a  widow's  habit  perpetually, — a  habit 
which  is  leas  acceptable  to  company,  a  habit 
which  will  be  always  potting  yon  in  mind 
of  your  lost  husband,  and  thereby  promote 
your  grief  and  indisposition'til!  yon  leave  ft 
off.  The  proper  remedy  for  ali  these  tah^ 
chiefs  is  a  new  husband,  and  whetlier  yoti^ 
ladyriiip  should  admit  of  a  proper  reme^-lbr 
snch  maUdies,  is  a  qnesllon  whfch  i  Ju^o 
will  not  need  much  time  to  consider  it 
Whether  your  iadyslUp  shonid  ge  ooastantj|y 
in  tlie  melancholy  dress  of  a  widow,  or  iloof 
rish  once  more  among  the  ladies ;  whether 
you  should  spend  the  rest  of  your  days  cheer- 
fully or  in  sadness,  in  health  or  in  sicknc^^ 
are  questions  >vbich  need  not  much  consider- 
ation to  decide  them.  Besides  that'yout 
ladyship  will  be  better  able  to  live  acooidlng 
to  your  quality  by  the  aselstanee  of  a  ttat^' 
band  than  upon  your  ewn  esteite  atone ;  .anf 
thereibre  since  your  ladyship  likes  the  person 
proposed,  I  doubt  not  but  in  a  little  time  to 
have  notice  of  your  ladyship's  mclinations  to 
roairy,  at  least  that  you  will  give  him  leave 
tc  discourse  with  you  about  it. 

*^  ^  I  am.  Madam,  your  ladyship^a  most 
humble,  and  most  obedient  Bervont. , 
—Vol.  II.,  pp.  211,  212. 

There  is  yet  one  side  of  Newton's 
mind  which  we  mast  not  whollv  neglcct» 
and  that  is  the  theological  sido  :— 

"If,"  says  Sir  D.  Brewster,  ''Sirlsaafc 
Newton  lud  not  been  distlagulshed  as  a  na^ 
tbematidan  and  a  natural  philoeopher,  he 
would  have  enjoj'ed  a  high  vsputation  as  a 
theologian.  Tho  ocoupation  of  his  iha% 
ibowever,  with  those  profound  stodieB  for 
which  bis  genius  was  so  peouliaily  adapted* 
prevented  him  from  preparing  Ihr  the  preai 
the  theological  worka  which  he  had  bq{«o 
at  a  very  early  period  of  lil^  and  to  whieh 
he  devoted  muoh  of  ids  time^  oven  wJien  he 
mixed  with  the  world,  and  was  oocopisd 
with  the  affidis  of  the  Hhit." 

These  theolwcal  writsogs  are  ywy 
Mmaiksble.    Among  them  we  may 
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cUas,  perbapsy  bis  <'CbroBologyi"  as 
well  as  his  ''  Observations  upon  the 
Propbecies  of  Daniel  and  theApoca-> 
lypse  of  St.  Jobn."  Tbe  most  inte. 
resting^  bowevcr,  is  bis  *' Historical 
Acoonnt  of  Two  Notable  Corruptions 
of  Scripture/'  in  wbicb  he  shows  that 
the  texts,  1  John>  v.  7,  "For  there 
are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven, 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ohost,  and  these  three  are  one ;"  and 
1  Ximothj,  iii.  16,  "Great  is  the 
iDyster3r  of  godliness,  Ood  manifest  in 
the  flesh,*'  are  both  gross  and  nnwar- 
notable  corruptions,  which  ought  long 

Sm  to  have  oeen  removed  from  our 
ibles.  In  the  first,  the  words  "the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost " 
were  mere  marginal  interpretations  of 
Jerome,  which  the  Latins  transferred 
into  the  text,  though  they  are  not  in 
any  of  the  andent  Greek  manuscripts 
or  other  versions.  Luther  omitted 
them  from  his  Bible,  in  which  he  is 
•opported  by  such  men  as  Erasmus, 
Grotios,  Clarke  and  Bentley.  In  the 
other  text  the  word  *•  Crod ''  ought  to 
be  "which,"  the  Greek  word  signify, 
ing  the  latter,  being  easily  altered 
into  the  Greek  contraction  which 
stands  for  the  former.  It  was  in  the 
sixth  century  that  this  alteration  took 
place  in  the  Greek  manuscripts,  and 
U  does  not  appear  in  either  the  Ethio- 
pie,  the  Sjnan,  or  the  Latin  versions 
to  this  day  t— 

*'  Sir  Isaac  tbiiB  sums  up  his  arguments: — 
*The  difTerenee  betvreen  the  Greek  and  the 
sneient  version  pats  It  past  dispute  that  either 
the  Greeks  have  corrupted  their  MSS.,  or  the 
Latins,  Syrians,  and  Ethiopians  their  ver* 
sioos ;  and  it  is  more  reasonable  to  lay  tbe 
Ikult  upon  the  Greeks  than  upon  the  other 
three,  for  these  considerations: — It  was  easier 
for  one  nation  to  do  it  than  for  three  to  con- 
■{Nre, — ^it  was  easier  to  change  a  letter  or  two 
in  the  Greek  than  six  words  in  the  Latin. 
In  tbe  Greek  the  sense  is  obscure, — in  the 
venions  dear.  It  was  agreeable  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  Greeks  to  make  the  change,  but 
against  the  interest  of  other  nations  to  do  it, 
and  men  are  never  false  to  their  own  interest 
Hie  Greek  reading  was  unknown  in  the  times 
of  the  Arian  controversy,  but  that  of  the 
versions  was  tb^  in  use  both  among  Greeks 
and  Latins.  Some  Greek  MSS.  raider  the 
Greek  reading  dubious,  but  those  of  the  ver- 
sions, hitherto  collated,  agree.  There  are  no 
signs  of  corruption  In  tbe  venions,  hitherto 
discovered,  but  in  the  Greek  we  have  showed 
yon  particularly  when,  on  what  occasion, 
and  by  whom  the  text  was  oorraptod.* 

**  The  view  taken  of  this  text  by  Sir  Isaac 
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has  been  defended  by  Dr.  Clarke,  Whiston, 
Semler,  Gricsbach,  Wetstein,  and  others.  In 
oar  own  day  it  ha:)  been  controverted,  with 
much  ability  and  leamhig,  In  an  elaborate 
dissertation  by  Dr.  Henderson,  who  has  not 
ju0ti6ed  its  retention  as  a  portion  of  revealed 
truth."— VoL  IL,  pp.  836,  386. 

In  addition,  Newton  lefl  the  fbl« 
lowing  MSS.,  evidently  intended  for 
pttblication— 

''Paradoxical  Qnestions  ooncerning 
Athanasius." 

<'  A  Historv  of  the  Greed. " 

**  A  Church  History,"  complete. 

Many  "Divinity  Tracts." 

It  was  doubtless  necessary  to  the  con* 
victions  of  Kewton  that  the  texts  men- 
tioned above  should  be  set  completely 
beyond  a  doubt  one  wa}r  or  other,  since, 
though  a  deeply  religious  and  pious 
Christian,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that 
NewtoD,  like  his  friend  Locke,  was 
not  an  orthodox  believer  in  the  Trini* 
tv,  and  that  it  was  for  that  reason 
that  he  always  resisted  the  importunitj 
of  his  friends  to  take  holy  orders. 

In  addition  to  his  other  scientific 
pursuits,  Newton  was  also  a  diligent 
and  enthusiastic  student  of  chemutrjr, 
as  far  as  it  was  known  as  a  science  in 
bis  time,  and  was  at  some  periods  of 
his  life  constantly  occupied  in  his  hu 
boratory. 

It  was  in  1723,  when  now  in  bis 
eightieth  year,  that  the  first  symptoms 
ofmortal  disease  began  to  undermine 
the  hitherto  vigorous  frame  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  Gout  and  stone  begun  now 
to  trouble  him,  and  of  the  latter  dis» 
ease  he  died  on  Monday,  the  20th  of 
March,  1727>  in  his  eighty.fifth  year. 

Sir  David  ^ves  us  tl^  following  in*, 
teresling  particulars  respecting  him  :^. 

**In  his  personal  appearance,  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  not  above  the  middle  size,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  inclined  to 
be  corpulent  According  to  Mr.  Gondultti, 
'  he  had  a  very  lively  and  piercing  eye,  a 
comely  and  gracious  aspect,  with  a  &ie  head 
of  hair  as  white  as  silver,  without  any  bald- 
ness, and  when  his  peruke  was  off  was  a 
venerable  sight.'  B»hop  Atterbory  asserts, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  lively  and  plerc- 
hig  eye  did  not  belong  to  Sir  Isaac  during 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life.  *  Indeed,* 
says  he,  '  in  the  whole  air  of  his  faoe  and 
make  there  was  nothing  of  that  penetrating 
sagacity  which  appears  in  his  compositions. 
He  had  something  rather  languid  in  his  look 
and  manner  which  did  not  raise  any  great 
expectation  in  those  who  did  not  know  him.* 
This  opinion  of  Bishop  Atterbory  is  oon- 
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firmed  by  an  obsenratlon  of  Mr.  ThomoB 
Heame,  who  says,  Hhat  Sir  Isaac  was  a 
man  of  no  rery  promising  aspect.  He  wu 
a  short  well-set  man.  He  was  full  of 
thought,  and  spoke  very  little  In  company, 
BO  that  his  conyersation  was  not  agreeable. 
When  he  rode  in  his  coach  one  arm  would 
be  out  of  his  coach  on  one  side,  and  the 
other  on  the  other.'  Sir  Isaac  neyer  wore 
spectacles^  and  never  Most  more  than  oiM 
tooth  to  the  day  of  his  death.*  .... 
The  social  character  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
his  intellectual  attainments.  He  was  modest, 
candid,  and  affable,  and  without  any  of  the 
eccentricities  of  genius,  suiting  himself  to 
eveiy  company,  and  speaking  of  himself  and 
cibers  In  such  a  manner  that  he  was  never 
even  suspected  of  vanity.  *  But  this,*  sayi 
Dr.  Pemberton,  *I  immediately  disoovered 
in  him,  which  at  once  both  surprised  and 
ehanned  me.  Neither  his  extreme  great 
age,  nor  hia  universal  reputation,  had  ren* 
dered  him  stiff  in  opiniout  or  hi  any  degree 
elated.  Of  this  I  had  occasion  to  have  almost 
daily  experience.  The  remarks  I  continually 
sent  him  by  letters  on  the  Prmcipia  were 
received  with  the  utmost  goodness.  These 
were  so  far  fh>m  being  anyways  displeasing 
to  hlm»  that  on  the  contrary  Uiey  occasioned 
him  to  speak  many  kind  things  of  me  to  my 
frienda,  and  to  honour  me  with  a  public  te** 
tlmony  of  his  good  opinion/  *— VoL  IL,  pp* 
413^14,  406-407. 

Of  bis  iotellect  Sir  David  thui 
8{)6ak8  :^m 

*^  The  peculiar  character  of  his  genius,  and 
the  method  which  he  pursued  in  his  inquhnes, 
can  be  gathered  only  fh>m  the  study  of  hia 
works,  and  from  the  history  of  liis  individual 
labours.  Were  we  to  judge  of  the  qualities 
of  his  mind  from  the  early  age  at  which  he 
made  his  principal  disooveriesi  and  from  the 
rapidity  of  their  succession,  we  should  be  led 
to  ascribe  to  him  that  quickness  of  penetra* 
tion,  and  that  exuberance  of  invention,  which 
is  more  characteristic  of  poetical  than  of  phi- 
losophical genius.  But  we  must  recollect 
that  Newton  was  placed  in  the  most  favour- 
able drcumstanoes  for  the  development  of  his 
powers.  The  flower  of  his  youth,  and  the 
vigour  of  his  manhood,  were  entirely  devoted 
to  science.  No  li\}ndiciou8  guardian  con- 
trolled his  ruling  passion,  and  no  ungcnial 
studies  or  professional  toils  interrupted  the 
continuity  of  his  pursuits.  His  diacoverles 
were  therefore  the  fruit  of  persevering  and 
unbroken  study;  and  he  himself  declared, 
that  whatever  ser\'ice  he  had  done  to  the 
public  was  not  owing  to  any  extmordlnaiy 


lagaclty,  tmt  sokly  to  Iddoatiy  and  patinii 
thought. 

*'  Initiated  early  into  tha  abstractiooa  of 
geometry-,  be  was  deeply  imbued  with  her 
cautious  spirit.  And  if  bis  aoquisitiona  weM 
not  made  with  the  rapidity  of  mtuition,  they 
were  at  least  firmly  secured ;  and  the  grasp 
which  he  took  of  his  subject  waA  proportional 
to  the  mental  labour  which  it  had  exhausted. 
Overlooking  what  was  trivial,  and  separating 
what  was  extraneous,  he  bore  doWn  with  in- 
stinctive sagacity  on  the  prommencei  of  lila 
fubjed,  and  having  thus  grappled  wit^  iCi 
dUflculties,  he  never  fidled  to  entrench  him* 
self  in  its  atrongholdsr 

**  To  the  highest  powan  of  invention  Nair- 
ton  added,  what  so  Mldom  accompanies  them, 
the  talent  of  ttrnpHfyina  and  communicating 
his  profoundest  speculations^  In  the  economy 
of  her  distributions,  nature  is  seldom  thua 
lavish  of  her  intellectual  gifts.  The  inspired 
genius  which  creates  is  rarely  conferred  along 
with  the  matured  judgment  which  eomUnea, 
and  yet  wlthont  the  exertion  of  both,  tha 
fkbric  of  human  wisdom  eouM  ntvar  hart 
been  feared.*'^Yol.  iL,  pp.  899|  400. 

Wd  have  not  endeaTOored  to  giv« 
anything  like  a  conplete  abalraot  of 
Sir  David  Brewster'a  book.  W« 
would  rather  lead  the  readef  to  refer 
to  it  himaelf  for  bis  own  perusal.  It 
ia  full  of  interesting  and  Tiuuable  mat* 
ter^  sinoe  not  only  does  it  oontain  Um 
beat  account  hitherto  given  of  the  life 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton^  but  each  of  the 
great  subjecta  in  which  he  made  disco* 
veriea  is  populariy  explaioed^  and  ite 
history  brought  down  almost  to  the 
present  day. 

Were  we  disposed  to  be  critical^  we 
misht  take  exception  to  occasional 
fatHts  of  style>  especially  to  certain 
ambitious  j^asaages,  in  wliichy  thouffh 
the  matter  is  good,  there  is  a  certaill 
eflbrt  and  straining  after  effect  too 
plainly  visible.  There  are  also  sofne 
needless  repetitions  of  the  same  matter 
introduoed  at  one  time  in  its  proper 
chronological  order,  and  at  another 
because  of  its  connexion  with  other 
parts  of  the  same  subject.  Bepeti* 
tions,  howeveri  are  better  than  oniis* 
sions,  and  in  the  life  of  such  a  man  as 
Newtoti  we  care  little  for  minor  ftntts 
in  the  manner  of  relation,  so  that  we 
have  all  the  ascertainable  facts  com- 
pletely stated,  and  their  nature  and 
connexion  adequately  pointed  out. 
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Mil.  RexTB^the  learned  reTiser  of  a  new 
and  recently  published  edition  of  BuU 
strode  Whitelocke's  "Journal  of  the 
SffedisbEmbassj  in  theTears  1 653-64/' 
remarks  upon  the  close  amitjr  between 
Sweden  and  this  country,  of  which 
that  mission  formed  the  basis*  that 
'*  thoacfa  the  power  of  Britain  has  in- 
creased  in  that  intenral,  and  the  power 
of  Sweden  has  declined,  many  of  ih6 
same  considerations  and  inducements 
exist  in  equal  or  in  sreater  force,  at 
this  moment,  to  lead  the  statesmen 
of  England  to  give  their  best  support 
to  the  Crown  of  Sweden,  and  to  aesire 
that  Sweden  should  regain  that  as- 
oendancT  in  the  Baltic  which  she  so 
gloriously  acquired  and  exercised  in 
the  seventeenth  century."  The  sound* 
ness  of  this  opinion  will,  we  believe, 
be  generally  admitted ;  and  we  do  not 
doabt  that  a  glimpse  of  Cromwell's 
first  exploit,  in  the  character  of  a  high 
contracting  party,  will  be,  just  now, 
especially  mteresting  to  our  readers, 
as  recalling  to  their  recollection  the 
position  and  policy  of  Sweden,  such  as 
thev  were  two  hundred  years  since,  and 
such  as  it  is  not  impossible  they  may 
a^ain  be  before  the  present  troubles  of 
Lurope  shall  be  composed.  There  are, 
indeed,  few  epochs  in  history  to  which 
Englishmen  —  whatever  may  be  their 
private  sentiments  with  respect  to  the 
divine  right  of  governing,  or  of  over* 
turning  Governments— commonly  look 
back  witn  so  much  of  pride  and  plea* 
sure  as  those  first  years  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when, 
to  use  the  eloquent  words  of  Mr.  Ma* 
canlay,  **  after  half  a  century,  during 
which  England  had  been  scarcely  of 
more  weight  in  European  politics  than 
Venice  or  Saxony,  at  once  she  became 
the  most  formidable  power  in  the 
world,  dictated  terms  of  peace  to  the 
United  Provinces,  avenged  the  common 
iinuries  of  Christendom  on  the  pirates 
of  Barbary,  vanqui^ed  the  Spaniards 
by  land  and  see,  seized  one  of  the 
finest  West  India  Islands,  and  acquired 
on  the  Flemish  coast  a  fortress  which 
consoled  the  national  pride  for  the  loss 
of  Calais.  She  was  supreme  on  the 
ocean.  She  was  the  head  of  the  Pro- 
testant interest.  All  the  reformed 
chtnrdiee  scattered  over  Boman  Ca« 


tholic  kingdoms  acknowledged  Crom« 
well  as  their  guardian.  The  Hugue- 
nots of  Languedoc,  the  shepherds  who« 
in  the  hamlets  of  the  Alps,  professed  a 
Protestantism  older  than  that  of  Augs* 
burg,  were  secured  from  oppression 
by  the  mere  terror  of  that  great  name. 
The  Pope  himself  was  forced  to  preach 
humanity  and  moderation  to  Popish 
princes.  For  a  voice  which  seldoai 
threatened  in  vain  had  declared,  thaft 
unless  favour  were  shown  to  the  peo- 
ple of  God,  the  English  guns  should 
be  heard  in  the  Castle  of  St.  An^elo. 
In  truth,  there  was  nothing  which 
Cromwell  had,  for  his  own  sake  and 
that  of  his  family,  so  much  reason  to 
desire,  as  a  general  religious  war  in 
Europe.  In  such  a  war  he  must  have 
been  the  captain  of  the  Protestant 
armies.  The  heart  of  England  would 
have  been  with  him."  Deeply  im- 
pressed with  these  convictions,  as 
Cromwell  certainly  was,  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  turn  with  friendly  in* 
tent  to  that  nation  whose  illustrious 
king  had,  twenty  years  earlier,  laid 
down  his  commision  as  champion  of 
the  Protestant  faith,  and  his  life,  npon 
the  bloody  field  of  Liitzen.  The  re- 
gular course  of  his  personal  ambition 
must  seem  to  have  led  him  to  claim 
snccessorship  to  Gustavus  Adolphus; 
and  in  no  way  could  he,  at  that  period, 
have  advanced  his  claim  more  effec- 
tually than  by  cultivating  a  close  al- 
liance with  Sweden,  which  that  great 
soldier  had  raised  into  the  position  of 
a  bulwark  of  Protestant  Europe.  In 
this  policy,  Cromwell  was  encouraged 
by  the  general  feeling  of  the  Engli^ 
nation,  and  by  a  romantic  admiration 
for  his  own  character,  ver^  freely  ex* 

Eressed  by  Queen  Christina.  ''The 
usiness  (be  said,  in  one  of  his  conver- 
sations respecting  the  embassy)  is  of  ex. 
ceeding  CTcat  importance  to  tbe  Com- 
monwealth, as  any  can  be  ;  that  it  is : 
and  there  is  no  prince  or  state  in  Chris- 
tendom with  whom  there  is  any  prob^ 
bility  for  us  to  have  a  friendship,  but 
only  the  Queen  of  Sweden.  She  hath 
sent  several  times  to  us,  but  we  have 
returned  no  embassy  to  her,  only  a 
letter  by  a  young  gentleman.  She 
expects  an  ambassador  from  us ;  and 
if  we  should  sot  send  a  man  of  emi* 
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nency  to  her,  she  would  think  herself 
slighted  by  us :  and  she  is  a  lady  of 
groat  honour,  and  stands  much  upon 
ceremonies."  At  that  time,  it  is  to  be 
rememberedj  Christina  was  ia  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  power  and  prestige 
|)equeathed  to  her  by  her  renowned 
fat£er,  whose  territorial  conquests 
from  Russia,  Poland,  and  Denmark, 
were  recorded  in  her  style  and  titles 
of  Queen  of  the  Swedes,  Goths,  and 
Vandals;  Great  Prince  of  Finland, 
Duke  of  Esthonia,  Carelia,  Bi*emen, 
Veherden,  Stettin,  Pomerland,  Gas- 
subia  and  Yandalia,  Prince  of  Eugia^ 
and  Lady  of  Ingria  and  of  Wismar. 
A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  what 
has  become  of  all  these  fair  prindpali- 
ties  and  lordships ;  but  they  were  then 
held  with  no  feeble  hand  b^  that  able 
and  brave,  though,  eccentric  and  un- 
steady, princess,  and  guarded  by  the 
wisdom  of  one  of  the  truest  and  sagest 
servants  monarch  ever  trusted  in — the 
illustrious  Chancellor  AxelOxenstiern. 
An  alliance,  oiTensive  and  defensive, 
with  Sweden  was  then,  truly,  a  worthy 
object  of  English  diplomacy.  Crom. 
well  thought  so ;  and  he  selected  for 
his  representative  a  man  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  office,  who  fortunately 
recorded  the  minutest  details  of  his 
own  opinions  and  acts,  and  of  those  of 
others,  so  far  as  he  could  ascertain 
them,  in  the  course  of  his  mission. 
Upon  the  product  of  this  labour,  in 
the  ''Journal  of  the  Swedish  £m. 
bassy,"  we  shall  draw  freely,  and  yet 
leave  untouched  a  mine  of  curious  and, 
to  the  political  student,  highly  useful 
information. 

Bulstrode  Whitelocke,  one  of  Crom- 
weJl's  Commissioners  of  the  Great 
Seal  and  his  Ambassador  Eztraordi- 
nary  to  the  Court  of  Sweden,  may  pro- 
bably be  set  down  as  a  member  or  the 
dass  known  in  those  days  as  "  waiters 
upon  Providence."  Bred  a  lawyer, 
he  had  served  as  a  soldier  and  in 
several  civil  employments,  carrying  with 
liim  throughout  many  of  the  habits  and 
feelings  engeaidered  by  those  various 
pursuitir,  curiously  tempered  by  their 
contrasts,  and  by  the  circumstances 
of  his  birth  and  education  as  a  g|entle- 
man,  and  his  strong  and  manifestly 
sincere  religious  views.  "Ho  never 
led,  but  followed  (says  Lord  Claren- 
don) and  was  rather  carried  away 
by  the  torrent  than  swam  with  the 
stream ;"  and  his  third  wife  draws  his 
character  with  a  still  more  paphic 
pen,  when  she  tells  him  in  a  dialogue 


recorded  by  himself,  that  ''though 
serviceable  in  some  things,  he  was  yet 
not  thorough-paced.'*  He  had  a  pro- 
found faith  in  the  British  constitution  ; 
although,  when  occasion  required  snb- 
dety  in  reconciling  the  letter  to  the 
spirit,  his  conscience  was  "  lawyer-like, 
and  of  the  common  fashion."  He  was 
brave  and  punctilious ;  but  yet  a  tho. 
rough  old  soldier,  when  his  business  was 
to  procure  intelligence  or  supplies. 
And  finally,  he  was  a  man  of  honour 
and  good  breeding,  ready  to  maintain 
with  his  sword  the  precedence  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  England  at  a  court 
ceremony,  and  proud  of  being  taken  out 
by  Queen  Christina  to  dancethe  brawls, 
in  that  he  thus  satisfied  her  majesty  that 
he  was  a  gentleman,  and  bred  a  gentle- 
man, and  that  the  Hollanders  were 
lying  fellows  to  report  that  there  were 
none  but  mechanics  of  the  Parliament 
party.  Still,  he  stoutly  resisted  all 
temptations  to  desecrate  the  Lord's  Day 
with  worldlybusinesB,  or  the  ball  ofjilea- 
sure,  and  testified  against  "that  wicked 
custom  of  cup-health  pledging"  so  no* 
blv,  as  to  set  the  soul  of  one  Jonathan 
Pickes,  a  savory  member  of  a  congre- 
gation in  London,  "  and  many  more, 
a-prnising  God  on  his  behalf."  It  was, 
no  doubt,  the  possession  of  these  va- 
rious and  somewhat  opposite  qualities 
and  virtues  that  recommended  White- 
locke to  Cromwell  as  his  representative 
in  this  "very  honourable  business;*' 
and  Oliver  was  manifestly  sincere  when 
he  urged  him  to  undertake  it "  as  the 
fittest  man  in  the  nation  for  this  ser- 
vice. We  know  your  abilities  (conti- 
nued the  General),  having  long  con- 
versed with  you ;  we  know  vou  have 
languages,  and  have  traveUed,  and 
understand  the  interest  of  Christen- 
dora ;  and  I  have  known  you  in  the 
army  to  endure  hardships,  and  to  be 
healthful  and  strong,  and  of  mettle, 
discretion,  and  parts  most  fit  for  this 
employment,  xou  are  so  indeed; 
really  no  man  is  so  fit  for  it  as  you  are. 
We  know  you  to  be  a  gentleman  of  a 
good  finmily,  related  to  persons  of  ho- 
nour ;  and  your  present  office  of  Com- 
missioner  of  the  Seal  will  make  you 
more  acceptable  to  her.  I  do  earnestly 
desire  you  to  undertake  it,  wherein 
you  will  do  an  act  of  great  merit,  and 
advantage  to  the  Commonwealth,  as 
great  as  any  member  of  it  can  perform ; 
and  which  will  be  as  well  accepted  by 
them."  The  service  was  one  beset  with 
danffen.  The  only  two  oersons  who 
had  oeen  chai^ged  with  higa  diplomatic 
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I  from  the  Commonwealth  had 
been  murdered — Dr.  Dorislaus  at  the 
Hague»  by  a  party  of  the  king's 
friends,  in  1649  ;  and  Roger  Ascham 
at  Madrid,  in  the  succeeding  year.  It 
was  also  supposed  by  Whitelpcke's  wife, 
and  some  of  his  friends,  that  the  pro- 
posed embassy  was  designed  as  an 
nonourable  banishment:  "ne  [the  Ge- 
nend]  means  no  good  to  yoU|  but  would 
be  rid  of  you,"  was  the  argument  of 
Mrs.  Whitelocke,who,  with  abundance 
of  tears,  implored  him  to  think  of  the 
irreparable  loss  his  death  would  be  to 
her,  and  their  "  twelve  children,  and  a 
thirteenth  coming — most  of  them  un- 
able to  help  themselves."  On  his  own 
part,  Whitelocke  was  not  free  from  a 
feeling  that  it  was  unsafe  to  commit 
himself  to  the  existing  regime  in  so 
open  and  decided  a  manner  as  the  un« 
dertakinj^  of  an  embassy.  His  habU 
tual  caution  *'  objected  that  the  autho- 
rity under  whose  commission  he  was 
to  act  in  this  great  business,  was  not 
justifiable  by  the  law  of  God>  or  of  this 
nation,  and  he  the  more  liable  to  pun- 
ishment if  a  change  should  come."  :This 
case  of  Gooacience  was,  however,  set- 
tled as  before  the  nation,  by  the  sub« 
tlety  of  his  l^al  friends,  who  proved 
the  ewtence  and  authority  of  a  go- 
v^nment  de  facto,  and  as  before  God, 
by  the  text,  '*  Let  every  soul  be  sub- 
ject to  the  higher  powers."  "  As  to 
matter  of  prudence,  he  was  said  to  be 
so  far  engaged  already  with  the  Parlia- 
ment party,  that  he  could  not  go  back ; 
that  if  any  change  should  be  made 
with  force,  it  would  be  safer  to  be  from 
among  them  than  in  the  midst  of 
them ;  if  it  were  made  upon  terms, 
he,  though  absent,  should  be  comprised 
in  them."  The  argument  was  summed 
up  in  a  discourse  with  William  Cooke, 
an  ancient,  sober,  discreet,  and  faith- 
ful servant  to  Whitelocke  and  his  fa- 
ther, above  fifty  yeor^,  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  times,  and  so  illus- 
trative of  the  state  of  affairs,  that  we 
must  direct  our  readers'  attention 
towards  it  by  a  short  extract  :>— 

"  C!ooKS — If  you  be  sent  over  sea,  I  pray 
God  bless  you,  and  send  you  well  home 
again. 

"  Whitelocke — There  will  be  some  dan- 
ger of  coming  well  home  again.  » 

'•*  Co. — ^Why,  sir,  many  honest  gentlemen 
before  now  have  been  sent  over  seas,  and  yet 
have  retamed  well  liome  again;  and  so  I 
hope  will  yoQ. 

'*■  Wb.— Bot  tbb  is  a  jonmey  oT  mofo 
daogw  than  ordinary. 


"  Co.— Sir,  yott  have  been  in  great  danger 
ere  now,  and  God  has  kept  you ;  and  so,  I 
hope,  He  will  still, 

*«  Wh. — I  perceive  you  are  not  so  much 
against  my  gohig  as  others  are. 

*(  Co. — I  see  no  cause  to  be  much  against 
it,  that's  the  troth  on*t ;  because  I  hope  it 
may  be  for  the  good  of  yon  and  yours,  which 
I  wish  with  all  my  heart,  and  ever  did. 

"  Wh.  — Bat  do  yon  not  think  it  would 
be  more  for  our  good  for  me  to  stay  at 
home? 

**  Co.  —  That  you  know  best ;  bat  this  I 
think,  that  if  by  going  abroad  yoa  may 
gain  a  good  advantage  to  yoar  state,  and 
by  staying  at  home  yon  will  only  spend  of 
it,  then  it  will  be  more  for  yoar  good  to  go 
abroad  than  to  stay  at  home.  But  these 
things  are  above  me. 

"  Wh. — ^Yoa  speak  reason,  William. 

"  Co I  pray  God  keep  you  out  of  dan- 
gers if  you  go,  or  if  you  stay ;  there  will  be 
dangers  everywhere. 

<*  Wh But  more  apparent  in  this  jour- 
ney. 

"  Co. — I  cannot  tell  that;  for  I  tiave  heard 
that  our  great  man,  I  mean  my  lord  general, 
would  have  you  to  go ;  and  if  it  be  so,  and  yet 
you  will  stay  at  home,  I  doubt  tlicre  may 
be  as  much  danger  for  yoa  to  stay  as  to  go. 

«*  Wh.  —  It  is  trae,  the  General  wouM 
have  me  go ;  but  I  am  not  bound  to  obey 
him  in  all  things. 

"Co.  —  I  am  deceived  if  he  will  not  be 
obeyed  in  what  he  hath  a  mind  to. 

"  Wh.  —  I  am  not  under  his  command ; 
what  can  he  do  to  me  ? 

"  Co What  can  he  do  ?    Wliat  can  he 

not  do  ?  Do  not  we  all  sec  he  does  what 
he  list  ?  We  poor  countrymen  are  forced  to 
obey  him  to  our  cost;  and  if  he  have  a 
mind  to  punish  as  or  you,  it's  an  old  pro- 
verb, that  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  find  a  staff  to 
beat  a  dog ;  and  I  would  not  have  yoa  to 
anger  him,  lest  you  bring  danger  and  trou- 
ble  too  upon  you  and  your  family  and  state ; 
that's  the  truth  on't. 

"  Wh.— I  faliy  agree  with  you  ia  this." 

And  so  Whitelocke  determined,  aa 
it  was  manifest  from  the  first  serious 
moving  of  the  matter  that  he  would, 
to  undertake  a  '<  very  honourable  bu- 
siness," wherein  he  might  bo  instru- 
mental to  promote  the  Protestant  inte- 
rest, and  to  do  service  to  good  people 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Whether 
or  not  he  should  be  able  to  accomplish 
that  design  was  fully  discussed  upon 
the  Lord's  Dfiy,  September  11,  1653« 
the  discussion  being  deemed  a  fitting 
sabbatical  work.     It  was  objected  :— 

"  That  the  people  of  these  parts,  whither 
he  was  to  go,  difi^r  wholly  from  our  per- 
suasion in  matters  ofrel^on;  and  though 
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thtj  am  Protestants  afttr  the  doctiine  of 
Luther,  yet  ihty  luw  not  ao  eaaily  to  be  re- 
conciled to  those  of  other  tenets,  nor  to  be 
brought  to  join  with  them ;  and  they  have 
a  stiarp  aTeraeneae  to  the  opinions  of  Calvin, 
and  look  upon  us  as  most  favouring  theni, 
and  more  than  those  of  their  great  author, 
Luther. 

"On  the  other  part  ft  was  said,  that 
though  the  Swedish  and  German  professors 
are  generally  Lutherans,  yet  they  are  Pro- 
testants, and  agree  with  us  in  fundamentals, 
and  against  the  Roman  Church. 

^*  That  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  but  chiefly 
her  fsther,  and  many  of  his  great  men 
yet  living,  have  testified  much  affection  to 
the  Protestant  cause,  and  are  forward  to 
promote  it ;  that  such  a  person  as  White* 
locke,  being  with  them  upon  the  place,  and 
disconreiog  with  them  about  these  matters, 
wherein  he  is  able  to  give  them  so  much  sa- 
tisfaction, and  such  as  they  hare  not  had 
an  opportunity  so  fully  to  receive  before; 
and  the  example  of  Whitelocke  and  his  com- 
]>aDy,  to  work  upon  them  to  a  greater  liking 
of  our  ways  and  professkiu,  accompanied 
with  such  practice,  would  gam  a  better  ac- 
oeptatioQ  with  them  than  any  they  have 
ibrmerly  given  to  those  from  whom  at  present 
they  do  differ ;  and  will  much  persuade  to- 
wards a  firm  amity  and  union  with  this 
Commonwealth. 

"  That  there  is  no  other  nation  in  Christ- 
endom from  whom  the  Swedes  can  rationally 
e^vpect  such  a  friendi^p  and  union,  but 
only  England,  especially  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, and  for  strength  against  the  Popi&h 
party,  who  love  not  them  nor  uk 

^*  llie  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  are 
3iot  at  this  day  so  oomdderable,  nor  so  free 
of  difierences  and  jealousies  among  them- 
selves and  against  tlie  Crown  of  Sweden,  nor 
so  secure  of  nearer  enemies,  as  to  be  much 
assistance  to  the  Swedes,  who  will  hardly  be 
reconciled  and  united  to  the  Danes,  to  join 
with  (hem  against  the  Papists,  llie  French 
Protestants  are  overpowered  at  home,  the 
Switzers  are  too  far  off,  the  Ketherlanders  too 
much  in  league  with  tho  Danes,  and  in  love 
with  trade ;  so  that  the  English  only  are  the 
people  with  whom  the  Swedes  may  hope  for 
a  fair  amity  and  unity  for  the  Protestant  in- 
terest against  the  common  enemy  thereof, 
the  Popish  party." 


In  this  brief  sketch  of  European  po- 
litic8>  two  centuries  old,  it  needs  but 
to  change  a  few  nameB  to  bring  before 
the  mind  a  lively  presentment  of  the 
form  and  leature  of  the  present  time. 
The  despotic  part^  of  that  day  was 
culled  Popi8b-~it  »  now  called  Ku»* 
aian.  Security  against  oppression  was 
then  associated  in  men's  minds  with 
an  ecdesiasticalf  as  it  is  now  with  a 
"'"'■*  constitution  ;  and,  as  is  well 
'  of  remark^  tk«  r«Ugions  patmt 


was  as  zealous  to  thrust  his  A^edom 
down  all  other  men's  throats,  at  point 
of  pike,  as  the  revolutionary  propa* 
gandist  of  our  own  time  is  to  reduce 
Uie  world  under  the  heavy  yoke  of  his 
churchless,  and  kingiess,  and  lawless 
liberty.  Anabaptists  and  Fifth  M<»- 
narchy  men  roused  the  fears  of  the 
German  princes  then,  as  Sodalisls 
and  Bed  Republicans  rouse  them  now, 
while  the  sharp  averseness  existing  in 
the  seventeenth  century  between  the 
Calvinist  and  Lutheran  professon, 
notwithstanding  their  agreement  in 
fundamentals,  and  against  the  Roman 
Church,  is  represented  in  the  nine- 
teenth  by  the  repulsion  that  keeps 
asunder  democrats  and  constitutional- 
ists, and  dividing  the  camp  of  ftee- 
dom,  exposes  it  an  easy  prey  to 
the  common  enemy.  Although  the 
Swede  and  the  Dane  must  dearly  see 
the  doom  that  impends  over  both, 
they  will  hardly  be  recondled  and 
united  to  join  against  the  Russians. 
The  Prussian  and  Austrian  people  are 
overpowered  by  their  kings  and  amies 
at  home,  the  Switeers  arestilltoo  Aff  off, 
the  Ketherlanders  still  too  much  in 
league  with  the  Caar,  and  in  love  with 
trade ;  so  that  in  truth  it  behoves  the 
Swedes  at  this  vei7  day  to  desire  a 
firm  amity  and  union  with  England 
for  the  independence  of  Europe  a^nst 
the  common  enemy  thereof— the  Rna- 
sian  ^arty —  unless  they  be  content  to 
submit  passively  to  an  erasure  of  tho 
glorious  name  of  Sweden  from  the  list 
of  nations. 

No  sooner  had  Whitelocke  signified 
to  Cromwell  his  assent  to  the  proposal 
made  to  him,  than  the  matter  was 
brought  before  the  Parliament  in  a 
report  from  the  coundl,  which  was 
agreed  to  nemine  corUradieente,  but  not 
without  some  little  grumbling  on  the 
part  of  **  one  of  the  members,  who  had 
an  opinion  of  himsdf  to  be  more  godly 
than  others,  and  who  did  object  that 
they  knew  not  whether  Whitelocke  were 
a  godly  man  or  not;  as  though  he 
might  be  otherwise  qualified,  yet,  if  he 
were  not  a  godly  man,  it  was  not  fit  to 
send  him  ambassador/'  The  next  ob- 
ject of  care  was  to  x>repare  for  the 
embass;^,  which  was  done  ^despite  of 
some  higgling  by  the  council)  in  such 
a  mllnner  as  plainly  to  show  the  impor- 
tance  attached  by  Cromwell  to  the 
impression  as  to  the  grandeur  and 
power  of  England,  and  as  to  the  aria- 
tocratio  character  of  its  rulers,  to  pro- 
duce which  npou  the  mind  of  Europe 
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vas  manifestly  a  main  part  of  fait  de^ 
sign  in  forwarding  the  mission.  White- 
locka^  wfao  zealously  seconded  the 
General's  intenti  became  immediately 
^^Lord  Ambassador,"  and  sat  with  the 
Committee  of  Council,  covered,  dis- 
coorsiog  with  them  touching  coaches, 
Uveries,  clothes  for  himself,  table-linen* 
hangings,  household  stufff  and  bedding, 
tbe  provision  and  allowances  for  which 
were  the  subject  of  more  apparent 
anxiety  than  the  pre{>aration  of  the 
envoy*s  commission,  which  was  referred 
to  tl^  Committee  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  retinue  finally  approved  of  was  a 
noble  following,  numbering  about  one 
hundred  persons.  It  included  two 
cbaplainsi  a  phvsician,  steward,  re- 
ceiver and  chiei  secretary,  gentleman 
of  the  horsot  clerk  of  the  stable,  first 
and  second  sewers*  apothecary,  twelve 
<<  gentlemen  admitted  to  his  table," 
among  whom  were  the  ambassador's 
two  sons.  These  gentlemen  had  of  their 
servants  about  twenty -five,  and  all 
their  laoqueys  in  Whitelocke's  livery. 
There  -were,  besides  three  gentlemen 
of  the  ambassador's  bedchamber,  a 
barber,  messenger,  two  gentlemen 
<f  chieiiy  for  music,"  a  purveyor,  four 
Ut>opers9  gentlemen  servitors  at  White* 
loefce's  table,  with  a  host  of  pages, 
lacqueys,  trumpets,  cooks,  butlers, 
O0ftchmeo»  postilionst,  grooms,  and 
koiidresses*  When  all  was  ready, 
Cromwell  sent  one  of  his  gentlemen  to 
Whitelocke  with  a  farewell  present— 
a  sword  and  a  pair  of  spurs  richly  in- 
laid  with  gold,  of  a  noble  work  and 
fiwhion.  ue  also  received  a  noble 
present  from  Mr.  fiushell,  an  ingenious 
gentleman  who  had  been  a  servant  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  fiacoo,  being  a 
curious  rich  cabinet  of  green  velvet, 
with  silver  lace ;  in  it  were  two  dozen 
of  the  moet  rare  and  best  distilled 
spirits  of  hot  waters,  afler  the  direction 
of  his  lord  i  and  every  glass  had  its 
screws,  and  cover  of  Welsh  silver, 
chiefly  found  out  b^  himself.  Finally, 
the  good  old  £n^h  character  of  the 
transaction  was  vmdicated  by  a  public 
dinner  at  Grocers'  Hall,  whereat  the 
ambassador  met  the  Lord  •General 
Cromwell,  the  generals  at  sea,  and 
many  of  the  land  and  sea  oificers*—the 
l^ompany  bein^^  three  hundred  in  num. 
ber.  Before  dinner,  Mr.  Peters  prayed 
and  expounded  a  place  of  Scripture, 
and  a  psabn  was  sung,  after  which 
Mr.  X^gerfeld^,  the  Swedish  readout, 
being  set  by  Cromwell  at  the  board's 
99A,  «m1  Wbit9iock«9ft  tho  rigbt  bmi 


bench  uppermost,  we  are  bound  to 
believe  that  a  very  jovial  evening  was 
commenced,  and  mm  obttante  Mr. 
Peters,  the  wicked  custom  of  cup-« 
health  drinking  seems  to  have  been  to 
some  extent  indulged  in.  *'  There  were 
three  y&^  long  tables  full  in  the  hall ; 
those  at  each  table  severally,  and  with 
ceremony,  first  drank  to  Cromwell, 
then  to  JLagerfeldt,  and  thev  after, 
wards,  severally,  drank  to  each  table ; 
then  all  the  tables  together  drank  to 
Whitelocke,  wishing  him  a  good  voy- 
age, and  their  respects  to  the  Queen  of 
Sweden." 

The  Phoenix  and  Elizabeth  frigate* 
were  appointed  to  convey  the  ambas- 
sador and  his  suite,  special  instructions 
being  issued  to  their  commanders  under 
the  hands  of  Blake  and  Monk.  A  vast 
deal  of  praying  and  expounding  of 
places  in  Scripture  then  took  place, 
both  in  private  and  in  the  chapel  at 
Whitehall.  Leave  was  taken  of  bre- 
thren in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  of 
gentlemen  at  Uie  bar,  and  of  the  of- 
cers.  The  commission,  credentials, 
and  public  instructions  were  formally 
delivered  to  Whitelocke  at  the  table  of 
the  Ilouse  of  Commons.  He  received 
his  private  instructions  in  two  papers 
from  the  Council ;  and  upon  the  dOth 
of  October,  being  the  Lord's  day,  dined 
privately  with  Cromwell  at  the  Cock- 
pit, where  they  two  talked  abova  an 
hour  toffether.  Amongst  the  topics 
discussed  at  this  tete-h^etB  was  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  papers  of  private 
instructions,  in  which  the  ambassador 
was  directed  to  sound  the  Queen  of 
Sweden  as  to  her  willingness  to  join 
with  England  in  ''gaining  the  Sound, 
and  a^jainst  the  Dutch  and  Danes," 
respecting  which  Cromwell  declared 
*'  no  business  can  be  of  greater  conse- 
quence to  us  and  our  trade,  wherein 
the  Dutch  will  endeavour  to  overreach 
us ;  and  it  were  good  to  prevent  them 
and  the  Danes,  and  first  to  serve  our 
own  interest."  The  second  private 
paper  contained  an  order  which  would 
have  seemed  strange  a  year  or  two 
since,  before  the  rapid  course  of  events 
forced  us  to  supply  the  armouries  of 
manufacturing  England  from  the 
forges  of  Belgium.  In  it  the  ambassa. 
dor  was  commissioned  to  buy  550  piecea 
of  brass  or  copper  ordnance  to  carry 
bullets  bom  twelve  to  thirty- six  pounds 
weight.  Had  this  fact  been  thought 
of  when  we  set  out  to  fight  the  Kus- 
siaiis  with  a  train  of  nine  and  eighteen- 
^unders!,  believing  all  th^  wlulo  that 
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our  mecliartlca!  ftpipliances  for  war  were 
unrivalled  in  the  world,  England  tnigfat 
have  been  spared  some  loss  and  a  great 
deal  of  ridicu!e.  The  reminisoence  would 
have  been  still  more  instructive  and  to 
the  point,  if  it  had  included  an  obser- 
vation made  by  Whitelocke  in  the  ar- 
senal of  Stockholm,  where  he  saw  two 
pieces  taken  from  the  Muscovites,  each 
of  them  weighing  18,000  pounds,  and 
oarrjing  a  bullet  of  ninety-six  pounds ; 
abo  a  great  mortar-piece,  of  brass,  c£ 
a  fathom  and  three  nngers  in  diameter 
at  the  mouth  of  it.  But  we  were  too 
much  occupied  in  boasting  of  our  thir- 
teen-inch  shells  and  ninety-five  hun- 
dred-weisht  guns,  to  allow  of  our 
looking  back  to  old  stories  either  of 
war  or  diplomacy. 

On  the  3rd  of  November,  1653, 
Whitelocke  tore  himself  from  his  wife 
and  ten  of  his  children,  amidst  a  great 
dutpoorinff  of  their  tears  and  lamen. 
tations ;  the  sorrow  of  parting  being 
somewhat  enlivened  by  the  splendour 
of  his  embarkation. 

'^  At  the  Tower  wharf,  multitudes  of  peo- 
ple cjrowdiAg  about  liim,  he  enters  the  barge 
of  ten  oan<.  When  he  put  off  from  shore, 
the  Tower  saluted  him  with  eleven  pieces  of 
ordnance.  As  he  passed  by  the  ships  of  war 
in  the  river,  they  gave  him  the  like  respect 
^f  their  great  guns ;  so  did  the  fort  at  the 
jlope.  He  went  directly  to  the  Phoeaix 
fcigatfi^  riding  in  that  road,  whose  captain, 
foster,  received  him  with  as  much  honour 
as  he  could  express ;  his  pennons  all  hung 
out,  his  waste  clothes  to  the  cabin  door,  and 
he  fired  twenty-one  guns  for  his  welcome. 
From  thence  he  visited  the  Elizabeth  frigate, 
whose, captain,  Hinnes,  welcomed  him  with 
Iiis  guns,  and  all  ensigns  of  respect,  as  Fos- 
ter Sd ;  and  in  his  return  to  Qravesend,  the 
irrariners  of  the  Elizabeth  gave  a  great 
shout,  and  were  answered  by  those  of  the 
^heenSx,  to  testify  their  being  pleased  with 
the  ambassadoi's  being  on  board  of  them, 
and  with  the  voyage.  In  his  way  the  men- 
of-war  Siilnted  him  with  their  guns,  and 
particnlarly  and  unexpectedly  a  Holland 
frigate,  which  lately  brought  over  their  am- 
baesador,  and  now  wore  her  white  flag. 
Though  both  Commonwealths  were  now  in 
actual  war,  yet  slie  sainted  Whitelocke  with 
three  guns  Ui  he  passed  by  her.*^ 

The  vovage  to  Gottenburg  was 
tedious  and  stormy ;  but  we  must  not 
pause  over  the  amusing  record  of  its 
incidents.  The  discomtorts  of  the  sea 
were  deeply  felt  by  some  of  the  com- 
pany,  who  ''solemnly  repented  that 
they  had  left  good  colleaes,  and  kind 
jnothen  and  irienda^  foU  and  whole* 


some  ^t,  and  safety  on  firm  land,  to 
come  to  stinkiftg  water,  salt  and  bad 
meat  boiled  in  it,  soeli  as  they  could 
nol  eati  firom  good  beds  and  warm 
chambers,  to  cold,  dose  cabins,  and 
to  be  dashed  all  over  with  water ;  for 
seeurity  on  shore,  to  be  lost  in  tlie 
deep  sea.*'  Nevertheless,  the  evil  honr 
passed  away,  and,  between  preaching 
and  drolling,  the  hearts  of  those  luxo- 
rioos  slaves  were  kept  from  utterly 
sinking.  When  the  chaplains  were 
prostrated  with  sea-sickness,  one  Per* 
call,  a  kind  of  nnster's  mate,  prayed 
before  Whitelocke  and  his  company^ 
and  preached  very  well  and  honestly ; 
while  Whitelocke  himself  lost  no  op- 
portunity of  encouraging  his  followers, 
and  persuading  them  to  put  their  con* 
fidence  in  Ilim  who  could  still  the 
raging  of  the  seas.  He  was  much  on  the 
decks,  drolling  and  discoursing  with 
the  officers  and  mariners,  ''especially 
by  afibrding  them  now  and  then  a 
douse  in  tho  neck,  or  a  kick,  in  jest, 
seeing  them  play,  and  then  giving 
them  some  of  his  own  tobacco,  wine# 
and  strong  waters,  as  there  was  occa- 
sion, which  demeanours  please  these 
kind  of  people."  At  length  the  port 
of  Gottenburg  was  gained ;  and  the 
Swedish  court  being  then  at  Upsala, 
the  ambassador,  after  a  short  rest* 
proceeded  thither.  The  journey  oo- 
cnpied  twenty  days,  and  was  not 
finished  until  the  20th  of  Deoemberi 
although  a  land  transport  corps  of  one 
hundr^  saddle-horses,  and  as  many 
wagons,  drawn  by  horses  or  oxen, 
and  driven  by  women,  was  provided 
hj  the  Swedish  authorities  for  his  ser« 
vice. 

From  the  moment  of  his  landing, 
Che  first  thought  of  Whitelocke  was 
to  assert  and  sustain  the  honour  of 
England  by  a  magnificent  hospitality, 
and  b^  the  most  rigid  exaction  of  the 
compliments  and  ceremonies  custom- 
aril  v  paid  to  the  ambassadors  of  kings 
of  the  highest  rank ;  and  in  this  course 
he  followed  on  consistently  to  the  last. 
Scarcely  had  he  set  foot  on  shore,  when 
be  gave  a  taste  of  his  quality  to  one 
Martin  Thysen,  a  Dutchman,  aiid  yic&» 
admiral  in  the  Swedish  service,  who, 
being  "  ronndiy  answered  by  White* 
locke,"  when,  "fiiUing  into  discourse* 
he  magnified  the  actions  and  successes 
of  the  Dntch,  and  nndervaloed  the 
English,'  *  was  much  displeased,  and  took 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  that  of- 
fered to  raise  qnestions  calculaited  to 
embarrasi  the  ambassador*  Thanks  t9 
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tbe  activitj  of  tbe  nural  oommanders  in 
his  suites  an  occasion  of  this  kind  was 
soon  ofiered;  for  scarcely  was  the 
conToj  placed  in  8afetir>  when  the 
Biisahem  took  a  Dutch  prize,  and 
bronght  her  into  Gottenbur^;  and 
Captain  Welch,  a  bold  fighting  sea- 
man, who  commanded  a  stout  private 
man-of-war,  with  a  crew  of  eighty 
men  of  his  own  temper,  proceed^  to 
do  a  little  business  on  his  own  account. 
Agunst  these  proceeding  the  Vice- 
admiral,  bringing  with  him  the  ma- 
gistrates of  the  town,  expostulated 
angrily  ;  but  finding  that  Whitelocke 
was  not  to  be  vapoured  or  threatened 
into  a  conformity  to  their  desires,  they 
soon  fell  into  a  way  of  more  respect 
and  civility.  My  Lord  then  consented 
to  recdve  a  petition  from  the  Dutch 
skipper,  prayinff  for  the  release  of  his 
ship ;  and  his  sly  design  being  thereby 
to  try  if  the  Dutchman  would  acknow* 
ledge  the  Commonwealth  of  England 
in  his  person,  he  was  with  difiioulty 
inducecl  to  be  satisfied  with  the  phrase- 
ology of  a  document,  iutituled  *'  No« 
bilissime  et  Excellentissime  Domine» 
my  Lord  Whitelocke,  patrone  devene- 
rande/'  He  did,  however,  suffer  his 
dignity  to  be  appeased;  and  in  the 
end,  gave  orders  for  ihe  restoration  of 
the  poor  fisherman's  boat  The  land- 
shore,  or  chief  ma^strate  of  the  town, 
he  astounded  by  visiting  him  in  state, 
with  about  fifty  of  his  gentlemen 
walking  bare  before  him,  some  of  the 
first  rank  following  close  after  him, 
his  pages  and  lacqueys  after  them,  and 
with  their  swords  by  their  sides.  Mar- 
tin  Thysen  he  subdued  by  a  splendid 
dinner,  with  abundance  of  sack  and 
daret,  where  they  made  it  dark  before 
tbey  rose  from  table,  the  company 
then  taking  their  leaves  with  many 
thanks  and^  compliments.  Through- 
out  the  entire  period  of  the  mission 
the  same  line  of  conduct  was  pursued, 
Whitelocke  being,  upon  all  occasions, 
ready  to  fight  or  drink  —  though  he 
would  pledge  no  healths  — for  the  ho- 
nour of  his  General  and  the  Common- 
wealth. The  ^nind  object  of  the  em- 
bassy was  manifestly  to  impress  upon 
the  public  mind  of  Europe  a  high  no- 
tion of  the  prosperity,  power,  gene- 
nsity,  and  especially  of  the  gentility 
of  England,  and  of  her  ruler  imd  lead* 
ing  men ;  and  the  means  adopted  were 
wdl  suited  to  the  end  desired  to  be  ob- 
tained.  The  first  audience  of  the  am- 
bassador at  court  was  truly  a  splendid 
afiair.    It  took  plaoe  at  two  o'elook 


in  the  afternoon,  dinner  being  has- 
tened  because  of  it. 

^*At  his  going  out,  Whitelocke  was  in 
this  equipage :  At  his  gate  stood  his  porter 
in  a  gown  of  grey  dotb,  laced  with  gardes 
of  blae  velvet  between  edges  of  gold  and 
sQver  lace,  two  in  a  seam ;  bis  long  staff, 
with  a  silver  head,  in  his  hand.  The  liveries 
of  his  coachmen  and  postiKons  were  bnif 
doublets,  laced  with  the  same  hies ;  tfie 
sleeves  of  their  donblets  thick  and  round 
laced ;  their  breeches  and  dooks  of  grey 
cloth,  with  the  like  laces.  His  twelve  lac- 
qaeya,  proper  men,  had  their  liveries  of  the 
same  with  the  coachmen ;  and  the  wings  of 
their  coats  very  thick  laced  with  the  like 
laces.  The  liveries  of  his  four  pages  were 
blae  satin  doublets  and  grey  cloth  trunk- 
breeches  laced  with  the  same  lace  very  thick ; 
the  coats  up  to  the  cape,  and  lined  with  blue 
plush;  their  stockings  long,  of  blue  sHk. 
His  two  trumpets  in  the  like  liveries.  The 
gentlemen-attendants,  officers,  and  servants 
of  his  house  were  handsomely  accoutred, 
and  every  man  with  his  sword  by  hia  side. 
Tbe  gentlemen  of  the  first  rank  were  nobly 
and  richly  habited,  who  spared  for  no  cost, 
in  honour  to  their  country  and  to  their 
friend ;  and  their  persons,  and  most  of  the 
others,  were  such  as  graced  their  habili- 
ments. His  secretar}',  for  the  credit  of  hU 
master,  had  put  himself  into  a  rich  habit 
"Whitelocke  was  plain,  but  extraordinarily 
rich  in  his  habit,  though  without  any  gold 
or  silver  lace  or  embroidery.  His  suit  was 
of  black  English  cloth,  of  an  exceedingly 
fine  sort;  the  cloak  lined  with  the  same 
cloth,  and  that  and  the  suit  set  with  very 
fair  rich  diamond  buttons ;  his  hat-band  of 
diamonds  answerable ;  and  all  of  the  value 
of  £1,000." 

Thus  arrayed,  the  chief  persons  of 
the  cortege  were  conveyed  to  Court  in 
the  Queen's  coaches ;  and  Whitelocke, 
passing  across  the  great  court  of  tbe 
Castle  through  a  line  formed  by  one 
hun<lred  musketeers,  was  received  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  by  Count  Gabriel 
Oxenstiem,  nephew  to  the  great  Chan, 
cellor,  with  his  marshars  staff  of  silver 
in  his  hand.  This  civil  and  well-fa- 
shioned gentleman  having  compliment- 
ed Whitelocke  in  French,  they  went  up 
two  pair  of  stone  stairs  in  this  order:— i 

"  First  the  gentlemen  and  officers  of  the 
Queen,  bareheaded  ;  after  them.  White- 
lockers  gentlemen-attendants  and  of  hia 
bedchamber,  with  the  inferior  officers  of  his 
house ;  then  followed  his  gentlemen  of  the 
first  rank;  after  them  bis  two  sons;  then 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies ;  after  him  the 
two  senators ;  then  the  Hof-Marshal ;  after 
him  Wliitelocke,  whom  his  secretary  and 
chsplsifls  followed ;  and  then  Us  pagss^  lac* 
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qiMyBf  and  otW  liverymen.  Th«  Qucen*« 
lacqueys  cairled  torches;  and  when  they 
bad  mounted  many  stairSf  they  came  into  a 
Igi^e  ball,  many  people  being  in  the  way ; 
from  thenoe  into  a  great  chamber,  where 
Prince  Adolphe,  brother  to  the  Prince-Aeri- 
Utr  of  the  Crown,  then  Grand  Master  or 
High  Steward  of  Sweden,  met  Whitelocke ; 
and  it  wae  observed  that  be  had  not  done 
that  honour  to  any  ambassador  before.  After 
many  compliments  and  ceremonies,  they 
passed  on,  Whiteloclce  upon  the  right  band 
of  the  Prince,  who  conducted  him  to  another 
diamber,  where  stood  a  guard  of  the  Qaeen*a 
partisans  in  livery  coats,  richly  embroidered 
with  gold.  In  the  next  room  beyond  that, 
which  was  large  and  fair,  was  the  Queen 
herself.  The  room  was  richly  hung  with 
doth  of  arras ;  in  the  midst  of  it  great  can- 
dlesticks full  of  wax-lights,  besides  a  great 
number  of  torches.  He  perceived  the  Queen 
sitting  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  npoa 
her  chair  of  state,  of  crimson  velvet,  with  a 
canopy  of  the  same  over  It.  Some  ladies 
stood  behind  the  Queen,  and  a  very  great 
number  of  lords,  officers,  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Court  filled  the  room.  Upon  the  foot- 
carpet,  and  near  the  Queen,  stood  the  sena- 
tors and  other  great  oflioers»  all  uncovered ; 
and  none  but  persons  of  quality  were  admit- 
ted into  that  chamber.  Wbitelocke's  gen- 
tlemen were  all  let  in,  and  a  lane  made  by 
them  for  him  to  pass  through  to  the  Queen. 
Aa  soon  as  he  came  within  this  room,  he 
put  off  his  hat,  and  then  the  Queen  put  off 
her  cap,  after  the  fashion  of  men,  and  came 
two  or  three  steps  forward  upon  the  foot- 
carpet  Tbis»  and  her  being  covered,  and 
rising  from  her  seat,  caused  Whitelocke  to 
know  her  to  be  the  Queen,  which  otherwise 
had  not  been  easy  to  be  discerned,  her  habit 
being  of  plain  grey  stuff;  her  petticoat 
reached  to  the  ground ;  over  that  a  Jacket, 
•ttch  as  men  wear,  of  the  same  stuff,  rsach- 
iap  to  her  knees.  On  her  left  side,  tied  with 
erunson  ribbon,  she  wore  the  Jewel  of  the 
order  of  Amaimnta ;  her  cnilk  milled  ^  Is 
ffieds  ,*  no  gorget  or  hand«  but  a  black  scarf 
about  her  neck,  tied  before  with  a  black  rib* 
bon,  as  soldiers  or  mariners  sometimes  used 
to  wear.  Her  hair  was  braided,  and  hung 
loose  upon  her  head.  She  wore  a  black  vd« 
ret  cap,  lined  with  sables,  and  turned  up 
after  the  fashion  of  the  country,  which  she 
iised  to  put  off  and  on  as  men  do  their 
hats.- 

A  speech  w««  made  by  Whitelocke 
in  French,  and  anawered  by  the  Queen 
in  Siredifhf  botii  beiog  uneovered 
at  tiie  time  of  fpeaking»  and  Whit*, 
locke  carefully  putting  on  hii  hat 
whenever,  in  the  course  of  the  ceremo- 
Iries^  her  Majesty  assumed  her  cap. 
The  point  of  the  speech  was  a  tender 
of  the  friendship  ofohe  Commonwealth 

of  England^  and  an  offer  not  only  to         _^ ^ 

nwew  and  pr^s^ve  inviolabl/  tb«t     r^idw  V^y 


ami^  and  0ood  ooiveqpondeooe  vhidi 
had  hitherto  been  between  the  two  n^ 
tions,  but  further  to  enter  into  a  moro 
strict  alliance  and  union  for  the  good 
of  bothy  such  as  the  affiurs  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  especially  with  the  neigb- 
bouring  princes  andstates,  laidobliga^ 
tions  upon  them  to  entertain*  All 
this  was  spoken  out  boldly,  witboiii 
diplomatic  blind  or  artifice,  and  in  the 
face  of  the  world ;  for  a  public  recep- 
tion of  an  envoy  at  the  Court  of 
Sweden,  in  that  day,  was  a  matter  of 
European  notoriety.  And  the  same 
manly-.«w6  ref^ret  that  with  the  Yiennii 
conferencee  fresh  in  our  minds  we 
cannot  say  the  same  English— »tone 
characterised  the  negotiations  that  foU 
lowed,  whether  these  were  carried  on 
with  the  Queen  herself^  or  more  for- 
mally  with  Oxenstiern.  Throttghout* 
Whitelocke  held  steadily  in  view  the 
general  object  of  the  establishment  of 
an  ofiensive  and  defensive  league  be- 
tween the  two  nationi^  with  a  parties, 
lar  article  guaranteeing  the  freedom  of 
trade  and  navigation  to  the  twoconfede- 
rates  in  tne  European  seas,  and  especi. 
ally  in  the  Sound,  and  mutually  pfedg- 
ing  them  to  a  defence  of  the  same 
against  all  disturbers  who  would  inter- 
rupt it,  and  £6roe  it  to  th^ir  own  will 
and  the  common  inj  ury.  Xhrough<H}t» 
Christina  and  her  Chancellor  met 
these  demands  fairly  yet  cautiously* 
Xk>th  narties  stated  freely  what  tbejr 
desired  to  have,  and  what  they  would 
not  ^nsent  to :  where  the  necessity  te 
an  appeal  to  the  sword  was  foreseen 
and  thought  justifiable*  the  willingness 
to  make  the  appeal  was  simply  a&med, 
and  where  prudence  seemed  to  prescribe 
peaceful  oonnsehi,  the  dislike  to  eogsg9 
in  an  opposite  course  wes  frankly  ac* 
knowledged.    Thns ;«. 

"  What  do  yon  Judge  (asked  the  Qneso) 
the  best  means  to  procure  £tea  nav^aiion 
through  the  Sound  ? 

"  Whitelocke — I  know  no  other  means 
but  force;  the  King  of  Denmark  deny- 
ing it 

^Qcrsnr— That  bthe  way  indeed;  but 
what  Shan  then  be  done  wf  th  the  casties  open 
the  8ouid,  and  tiM  Khig  of  DsnsMik's  land 
there? 

t'WH^If  itsban  pkMsGod  to  give  a 
blflsstng  to  the  design,  the  oastks  meet 
either  be  raxed,  or  they  and  the  islands  pet 
into  good  hands,  such  as  both  may  trust 

('  Qu — That  is  to  the  purpose.^ 


So  indeed  it  was ;  and,  perhaps,  our 
«d^  u»y  di«wy^  •  pr^otic^  up- 
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pliMiuMi  of  tb«  irgQiiMni  thftt  would 
M  no  lets  to  tha  purpoM  ia  our  own 
tiiDoe*  AgitOf  when  the  iagacioiif 
ChABoellor  piopoonded  (h«  doctrine  o^ 
**^  free  ibips»  me  goods,"  nnd  when  the 
Queen  luggMted  thet  the  proposed 
fireedoBi  of  nevi^eiioD  sk^old  be  ex- 
tended to  Amenoet  Wbitelocke  used 
ao  etreumiooution  in  peraoiptorily  de* 
ebring  that  he  wonkl  content  to  neU 
ther:^ 

'<  Whr  (aikod  Ozmftieni)  mtaj  not  onr 
SMiebfiit^  being  yonrffiend^  end  friendi 
to  jQor  wemiM,  cany  aaj  goods  to  oither 
of  700,  without  beiogy  as  we  siSi  taken  sod 
endamsged. 

**  Our  enemies  (replied  Whitelocke)  though 
|)eihaps  seeming  fHends  to  you,  yet  will  not 
suffer  your  ships,  nor  any  other,  to  bring  us 
any  goods,  Imperiously  forbidden  by  them ; 
and  it  b  but  equal,  if  not  nsosssary,  that  we 
dothsUfct." 

To  the  Queen's  proposition,  which, 
in  ftcty  included  in  it  a  nnUifioation  of 
the  famous  Kavication  Aots,  White- 
locke  simply  said  he  could  not  consent. 
The  pTOMdenty  we  may  suppose,  was 
known  toLord  John  Russell;  naditssinw 
pUeity  influenced  his  diplomatic  prae* 
tiee  upon  a  recent  occasion,  the  charac. 
ter  of  thatdistingutthed  stateman  mi|;ht 
stillhave remained  a  valuable  possession 
to  his  country. 

It  is  not  within  our  present  plan 
either  to  review  **  Whiteiocke's  Jour^ 
nal,"  or  to  discuss  the  special  merits 
of  the  di^oniatic  transaction  of  which 
it  supplies  a  valuable  record.  Our 
object,  in  truth,  is  no  other  than  to 
give  our  readers  a  glimpse  of  OldEng^ 
fish  diplomacy,  as  it  was  conducted 
under  the  gmdance  of  the  powerful 
hand  of  Cromwell;  and  another  in- 
stance  or  two  of  Whiteiocke's  spirit 
will  show  how  competent  service 
seldom  fails  a  stronff-willed  master* 
We  have  seen  my  lora  putting  on  and 
off  his  hat  in  the  roval  presence  when- 
ever the  honour  of  England  required 
or  permitted  these  rites.  He  was  not 
less  exact  in  reciprocating  acts  of  mu^ 
nificenee  with  the  Queen,  presenting 
ber  with  cosUy  gifts,  and  entertaining 
her  and  her  court  with  prinoely  splea* 
dour.  On  May  day  Her  Mi^ty  ho. 
noured  him  with  her  company,  when . 
he  treated  her,  ss  his  mistress,  after 
the  English  fashion,  with  some  littie 
collation :  — 

**  Their  meat  was  such  fowl  as  could  be 
gotten,  dTMssd  alWr  th*  SngVsh  fnltkio^ 


end  with  English  sauces,  creams,  puddings, 
mustards,  tsris,  tansies,  £oglJsh  apples, 
hoii  Chretien  pears,  cheese,  butiar,  neat's 
tongues,  potted  venison,  and  sweetmeats 
brought  out  of  England,  as  his  sack  and 
claret  also  was.  His  beer  was  also  brewed, 
and  his  bread  made  by  his  own  servants  in  bis 
house,  after  the  English  manner;  and  the 
Queen  and  her  eompany  seemed  higlily 
pleased  with  this  treatnisat  Soma  of  bar 
company  asid  she  did  eat  and  drink  mors 
at  it  uiaa  she  ussd  to  do  in  three  or  four 
dsys  at  her  own  table.  The  entertainment 
(he  continues)  was  as  full  and  nobis  as  the 
place  would  afford  and  as  Whitelocke  could 
make  it,  and  so  well  ordered  and  contrived, 
that  the  Queen  said  she  had  never  seen  any 
like  it  She  was  pleased  so  far  to  play  the 
good  housewife  as  to  inquire  how  the  butter 
could  be  so  fresh  and  sweet,  and  yet  brought 
out  of  England.  Whitelocke,  from  his  eooka, 
satisfied  her  Kajesty's  mqniiy,  that  tb^ 
pot  the  salt  hotter  into  milk,  whan  it  lay  all 
night,  and  the  next  day  it  would  eat  fresh 
Sttd  swaet  ss  this  did,  and  any  butter  new 
made ;  and  commended  her  liajesty'a  good 
honsewlfezy,  who  to  express  her  content- 
ment in  this  collation,  was  fuU  of  pleasant- 
ness and  gaiety  of  spirit,  both  In  supper-time 
and  afterwards.  Among  other  frolics,  she 
commanded  Whitelocke  to  teach  her  ladies 
the  English  salutation,  which,  after  soma 
pretty  defences,  their  lips  obeyed,  and  White- 
iocke's most  rsadUy." 

Upon  this  auspicious  occasion  the 
ambassador  was  all  amiability  and 
humble  courtesy  towards  his  illustrious 
guest )  but  the  case  was  different  when, 
in  his  visits  to  the  court,  any  question 
arose  touching  his  personal  or  national 
dignity.  Thus,  when  the  Danish  am- 
busador  claimed  precedence  at  a 
masqne,  by  firtne  of  his  being  the  re- 
presentative of  an  anoint^  king, 
whereas  Whiteiocke's  master  was  but 
the  Protector  —  a  new  name,  and  not 
iocr^ — my  lord  plainl)r  intimated  that 
he  would  assert  bis  claim  vi  et  armii. 
He  represented  the  nations  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  and 
though  they  were  under  a  constable,  he 
would  not  suffer  any  diminution  of 
their  honour  by  his  person  to  please 
any  whatsoever :— > 

*^  But  (plesded  the  msster  of  the  ceremo- 
nies)  when  you  oome  into  the  room  and  find 
the  Danish  Ambassador  set,  you  cannot  help 
it,  though  he  have  the  upper  place. 

*'  Wbjtslocxk— I  shall  endeavour  to  help 
it,  rather  than  sit  below  the  Danish  Ani- 
bassador. 

"Mast.  Ceb.— I  presume  you  will  not 
use  force  in  the  Queen's  presence. 
.   Wa.— Master,  it  is  impoasibls  ibr  me,  If 
k  were  hi  the  psNsacs  of  all  the  queens  and 
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kiagidii  OhfiflNnck m,  to  forbear  to  qm  m^ 
BiflRiMi  to  biodw  tb«  difllumonr  of  my  nation 
in  my  p«Bon." 

It  was  tkuB  made  evident  that 
Whilelocka  would  not  aoraple  to  prove 
(aa  he  told  the  Archbishop  of  Upsalap, 
when  qwestioned  as  to  his  exercise  o£ 
eodesiaatioal  patronage,  as  Keeper  of 
the  Grceat  Seal^  that  he  carried  his 
orders  by  his  sidci  and  the  point  was 
forthwith  yielded.  He  went  to  Coort 
to  the  aikasquei  where  he  did  not  find 
the  Dane^  but  learned  that  the  Queen 
highly  commended  him  for  his  resolu* 
tion,  and  said  that  he  was  a  stout  and 
fiuthful  servant  to  the  Protector,  and 
Urhis  nation,  and  that  she  should  love 
him  the  better  for  it.  Upon  another 
oocaBon>  when  the  High  Admiral 
stepped  betwixt  the  Queen  and  White, 
loose,  at  an  audience,  he  was  by 
Whltdocke  put  aside,  and  Whitelocbs 
stood  next  to  the  Queen  on  her  rifffat 
hand,  her  Majesty  remaridng  that 
"  he  did  well  to  make  them  know  them- 
sch'eeand  him  the  better." 

To  his  fellow-minifters  and  to  the 
ffreat  men  of  the  court  Whitelocke's 
hospitalit}'  was  profuse,  and  it  seems 
to  have  met  but  a  poor  return,  as  he 
was  but  once  invited  to  a  private  Swed- 
ish dinner  during  his  residence.  It 
is .  truiu  thii  entertainment  was  a  re« 
maskable  one,  the  host  bebg  Count 
£rifi  Oxeostiem,  and  the  list  of 
guestaiXMupcising  the  renowned  Chan* 
oellor  himself  Mid  some  of  the  most 
dhttittguishcd  officials  of  the  kingdom. 
All  honour  was  done  upon  this  occa* 
sion  to  the  Ambassador:  they  had  ex. 
o^Utiit  Blieaish  wine  and  indifiisrent 
good'Sdck  and  ckret;  but  be  was  not 
adked  to  pledge  a  sinfple  toast,  and  as  a 
special,  nspeot  to  hun  pipes  and  to- 
baeco.were  set  upon  the  table  with  the 
dessert,  wlien  he  and  two  or  three 
more  of  the  company  partook  of  the 
fragrant  Indian  weed. 

The  object  of  Whitelocke's  mission 
was  suocessfaUj  accomplished.  By 
the  alHance  with  Sweden,  and  the 
peace  simultaneously  ratified  with  Hd. 
land,  to  the  snecessftil  conchision  of 
which  the  impression  made  upon  the 
Swedirii  court  no  doubt  materially 
contributed,  the  foreign  policy  of 
Cromwell  was  placed  upon  a  firm  basisr 
In  the  same  year  (1654)  he  concluded 
a  treaty  with  Denmark,  whereby  the 
question  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Sound  was  settled  by  definite  reguhu 
tions  ;  and  as  the  Dutch  treaty  in* 


eluded  tiM  £hiiss  Protestant  cantons* 
tfaie  Hanae  towns,  and  some  of  the 
Protestant  states  of  North  Germany; 
a  grand  league  in  defiance  of  freedom 
of  opinion  was  establiabed.  Had  the 
conmderacy  then  formed  been  held 
together  and  guided,  in  sabaequenft 
generations,  l^  a  fitting  saeoessorao 
Cromwell,  the  difficulty  of  the  preseoft 
time  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  nipped  in  the  bud.  That  it  wae 
even  then  germinating,  is  shown  by 
several  incidents  told  m  Wiiitelocke'B 
journal,  and  by  his  mention  of  eonveri 
sations  with  Oxenstiem  touching  Mns-* 
covia,  Poland,  and  the  North  general^,' 
the  substance  of  which,  it  is  to  be  re« 
gretted,  he  does  not  record.  A  oom« 
parison  between  the  wisdom  of  the 
minister  and  friend  of  the  great  Gas* 
tavos  with  that  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  Vienna  conference,  in  reference 
to  the  same  points,  would  have  been  tndy^ 
interesting.  During  Whitelocke's  stay* 
at  Upsala,  a  curious  fiweshadowing  of 
tiie  wolf-aad-lamb  quacrsl  of  oar  own^ 
day  was  exhibited  in  the  arrival  of  am 
embassy  from  the  groat  Duke  ef  Mu*^ 
covia,  to  acquaint  her  Majesty  iliat  thw 
Great  Dake  had  begun  a  war  withtU^ 
King  of  Poland,  because  in  a  letter  o0 
his  to  the  Great  Duke  he  Ind  omitted 
one  of  his  titles,  and  '*  because  «  ceru 
tain  Governor  of  a  province  in  Polaad^ 
in  a  writing,  had  placed  the  name  of 
the  father  of  the  Great  Duke  beioRi 
the  name  of  the  present  Great  Dnke  t 
which  was  so  great  an  indignily,  that 
fbr  the  same  the  now  Great  Duke  de*- 
manded  of  the  King  of  Poland  to  hav# 
the  head  of  that  Govemorsent  to  hkn, 
and  that  not  bdng  done  was  another* 
ground  oftiie  begun  war.*'  TheMena-- 
chikoff  of  1653  was  <««  tall,  big  man, 
with  a  hu*ge,  rode  bUck  beard,  pafca: 
oomitenance,  and  ill  demeanour.  Hia 
habit  was  a  long  robe  of  purple  doth^ 
laced  with  a  small  gold  luce,  the  livery 
of  his  master.  On  his  right  hand  ^ta^ 
a  companion  in  the  same  livery,  and 
miveh  like  the  envoy  in  feature  and  be-» 
haviour ;  he  carried  on  high  the  Great 
Duke's  letters,  set  in  a  frame  of  wood, 
wiA  a  covering  of  crimson  sarsenet 
over  them.  On  the  left  hand  of  the 
envoy  was  his  interpreter.  After  his 
uncouth  reverences  made,  he  spoke  U> 
the  Queen  in  his  own  hinguage.  The 
greatest  part  of  his  harangue  in  the 
beginning  might  be  understood  to  be 
setting  out  his  master's  titles.  In  the 
midst  of  his  speech  he  was  quite  out, 
but  after  a  little  pause  recovered  hinu 
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self  again  with  tlie  asuBtaace  of  a 
paper.    When  he  had  done,  one  ^f  the 


n'a  servants  interpreted  in  Swed* 
i^  what  was  said ;  then  one  of  the 
Queen^i  secretarieB  answered  in  Swed- 
ish to  what  the  envoy  had  spoken, 
and  that  was  inteipreted  to  him  in  his 
own  hinsnaee  by  nis  own  interpreter. 
After  this  die  envoy  cast  himself  Bat 
upon  his  faoe  on  the  floor,  and  seemed 
to  kiss  it ;  then  rising  up  again,  he 
went  and  kissed  the  Queen's  hand, 
holding  his  own  hands  behind  him. 
In  the  same  order  his  fellow  demeaned 
himflelf,  and  presented  to  the  Queen 
his  master's  letters.  The  Queen  gave 
the  letter  to  Whitelocke  to  look  on 
it:  it  was  sealed  with  an  eagle." 

It  is  pretty  evident  that  wis  formal 
communication  of  the  dealings  of  the 
Czar  with  the  **  sick  man  "  of  that  day 
was  designed  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
intimidating  Sweden.  It  nowise  essen- 
tially  differed  in  character  from  the 
more  explicit  intimation  given  by  the 
Osar  Alexander  to  Sir  Hamilton  Sey- 
mour, that  he  would  not  permit  a  pis* 
tol  to  be  fired  in  the  cause  of  Turkey ; 
while  the  insolent  rudeness  of  Prince 
Menacbikoff  to  the  Turkish  ministers 
was  aoaroely  exceeded  by  the  message 
of  hi8pTOtot}'pe  to  the  Court  of  Upsala, 
that  tne  first  appointment  for  his  au* 
dienoe  must  be  changed,  as  notice  of 
it  not  having  been  given  to  him  till 
abottt  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he 
was  already  drmik,  and  could  not  at- 
tend. It  IS  equally  manifest,  from  the 
manner  in  which  Christina  received 
the  Russian  ambassador—,  so  different 
irom.  that  in  which  she  welcomed 
Gromwell's  envoy  —  that  she  enter* 
taiaed  a  supreme  contempt  for  her 
barbarous  neighbour  and  his  renresen. 
tative.  She  £d  not  condescend  to  re. 
ply  to  the  latter  with  her  own  lips,  and 
she  absolutely  refused  to  express  an 
opinicm  as  to  the  cause  of  quarrel  with 
Folaad.  Whitelocke  seems  to  have 
despised  Muscovia  quite  as  profoundly 
as  the  Queen.  The  political  storm 
then  apprehended  did  not  appear  to 
threaten  from  the  North.  In.tbatpar-' 
ttcnlar  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  has 
made  a  change,  and  it  is* such  as  ought 
to  strengthen,  in  a  high  degree,  the 
political  affinity  between  Sweden  and 
England.  It  is  true,  the  magnanimity 
and   valour  of  Goalavna  AddphuSj 


and  the  wisdom  and  fidiriity  of  Oxen- 
stiern,  are  now  but  precious  memories 
of  the  past ;  and  the  strong  wilj  and 
dauntless  national  policy  of  Cromwell 
are  with  us  little  more;  but  an  eqtial 
love  of  freedom,  and  an  equal  veAera.. 
tion  for  theur  aaciettt  constitutional 
nodes  of  enjoying  it>  doi  we  trust, 
still  form  strong  Donds  between  the 
two  nations,  and  it  is  plainly  the  into- 
rest  of  both  to  draw  them  doser.  The 
case  demands  in  its  treatment  bo  di- 
plomatic refinements.  It  coold  be 
dealt  with  satisfiictorily  by  any  two 
plain  men  who  could  read  and  com* 
prehend  the  short  dialogues  between 
Oxenstiem  and  Whitelooce^  recorded 
by  the  latter.  Nor  need  Lord  Claren- 
don tax  his  incenuitv  to  indite  instmc* 
tions  for  the  Engltai  plenipotentiary  t 
here  they  are,  ready  to  his  hand,  as 
they  were  delivered  to  Balstrode 
Whitelocke  at  Whitehall  two  hundiied 
years  ago  :— 

*^  If  y«u  shall  find,  upon  a  geseml  dtli- 
beration  with  the  Quesn  coBoBrafaig  the 
ground  and  the  impcortaace  theoeof  to  both 
States,  that  ahe  ia  aensibla  of  the  oppreaaions 
and  restraints  which  is  pat  upon  trade  hare, 
and  that  abe  is  inclinable  to  join  with  the 
Parliament  for  removing  the  same,  you  are 
to  let  her  know  tliat  the  Parliament  is  willing 
to  send  into  those  seas,  hi  fit  and  convenient 
time,  a  fleet  so  considerable  thai  may  be 
able,  through  God^s  bleaakig^,  to  defend  Itself 
against  the  eontiaiy  party.  Ahd  therafbro- 
are  deairoaa  to  know  what  aaabtanee  Sweden 
will  contribute  for  the  ooantaaaneQ  and  car* 
rying  on  of  the  undertaking,  so  joat  in.  itself) 
and  80  advantageous  to  both  nations." 

The  contrary  narty  was  tli^n  HoU 
land  and  Denmarlc ;  il  is  nowBuiaia^ 
and  mayhap  Prussia^  The  canto  o 
war  was  then  nominalbf  cemmeroiai 
restraint ;  it  is  now  poKtical  .agores- 
sion.  Corrections  in  thephrasemgy 
of  the  instruction  nay  be  made  ac^ 
cordingly ;  the  frank  ofier  of  an  al« 
liance  offensive  and  defensive  needs  no 
alteration.  It  may  stand  as  it  passed 
from  under  the  hand  of  Walter  Strick- 
landj  on  the  28th  of  October,  1653} 
and,  thus  put,  it  wiU  indeed  be  strabge 
if  it  be  not  accepted  by  Sweden  as 
readily  as  it  then  was.  Without  the 
conclusion  of  such  a  league  the  saort- 
fioes  of  the  war  will  hate  been  made  in 
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Son  fire  yeftnr  or  so  hate  passed  since 
Alfred  Tennyson  gave  to  the  world 
a  poem  of  any  considerable  length. 
The  laurel  crown  was  then  npon  the 
brows  of  a  dying  poet.  Then»  t00| 
the  world  was  at  rest  $  and  we  heard 
throughout  the  broad  British  lands 
but  the  thunder  of  the  factory  ham- 
tners,  and  the  shuttle  whirring  in  its 
flight  to  and  ft*o,  and  the  dull  beat 
of  the  steam-loom.  Peace  was  urging 
on  her  holr  mis^on — accomplishing  bef 
great  work  of  making  men  as  gods  in 
wisdom  and  in  power;  and  Jndnstry 
and  Commerce  were  rearing  up  theitir 
temples  and  palaces.  These  fire  years 
hare  passed  away,  and  wrought  their 
changes  upon  man,  and  man's  worid» 
and  man's  work.  Wordsworth  lies  in 
his  honoured  grare  at  GrasmerCi  re- 
posing  *'  beneath  the  green  tnif, 
under  the  sycamores  and  yews  of  a 
country  churchyard,  and  by  the  side 
of  a  beautiful  stream,  amid  the  moun- 
tains  which  ho  loved  ;*'  and  Tennyson 
wears  worthily  the  poetic  crown,  the 
meetest  successor  to  the  old  tuneful 
sage  of  Ry dail ;  and  the  mightiest  war« 
in  its  present  effects  as  well  as  in  ita 
future  results,  that  the  world  has  erer 
witnessed,  is  raging  from  the  Baltic  ta 
the  Black  Sea,  costing  us  and  our  allies 
every  day  that  the  sun  rises  a  quarter 
of  a  million  pounds  sterling,  and  a 
thousand  human  lives,  bringing,  as  the 
ghastly  satellites  of  its  march,  to  use 
the  words  of  Tennyson,  in  his  glorious 
poem  of  "  The  Princess  "— 

*•  The  dcMcnCed  thrtnc,  the  tnnpled  jcsr. 

The  emmilderlDg  hoiiMetMd,aid  the  IwaidiM  S«vtr, 

T«ra  from  th«  UaMh— lOl  tiM  ooounoa  wmg  t** 


and  the  very  spirit  of  warthat  ha8lbt«% 
ed  the  blood  of  so  manv  yoans  bearta^ 
has  somehow  Stirred  the  spirit  of  oitr 
laureate  himself,  and  so  he  rives  the 
worid  a  poem  which,  thoivh  not  of 
war,  is  yet  fhll  of  such  thoughta  as  war- 
like times  not  unnaturally  wake  up  ta 
a  poetic  temperament. 

"  Maud,"  the  principal  poem  in  tha 
volume  before  us,  is  one  wmeh,  theugh 
it  might  make  the  reputation  of  a  new 
poet,  will  not,  we  are  disposed  to  think, 
add  anything  to  the  fkme  of  the  lau. 
reate  — of  die  anthor  of  <•Looks^y 
Hall  and  the  Talking  Oak,"  and  above 
all,  of  <<  The  Prineess/'  Ai  a  wholes 
it  is  incomplete  and  oasatisfyiug :  takea 
in  detached  pieoes,  it  has  paasa^es  of 
power  and  of  beauty^  fire,  vigonr, 
tenderness,  and  passion-^-that  are  noi 
surpassed  in  anything  that  has  ooma 
from  his  pen.  And  like  all  of  Tennv- 
son's,  save  his  very  lightest  ballads^ 
there  is  a  deep  reflective  undarenrrent 
of  philosophy  that  demands  mon  than 
one  thoughtful  perusal,  and  a  fine 
poetic  richness  that  ii  given  out  the 
more  one  deals  with  the  vexae,  as  odoor 
is  expressed  from  flowers  the  mora  one 
handles  them. 

The  reader  eelleota  readily  enongk, 
ttom  the  somewhat  abmptaad  diaeon. 
tinuons  sections  into  which  the  poena 
is  broken,  what  is  the  plot  of  the  story. 
A  youth,  the  hem  of  a  tale  of  whi^ 
be  is  himself  the  narraton  is  an  or. 
phan  ;  his  fiither  has  failed  in  his  spa- 
culations,  and  met  a  terrible  death, 
accidental,  or  more  probably,  as  ia 
darkly  hinted,  suiddaU- 


*<  For  there  in  the  ghastly  pit  long  sfaice  a  body  was  fotoid, 

HU  who  had  given  me  life— O  father !  O  God  1  was  It  well  ?^ 

Mangled,  and  flatten'd,  and  croih'd,  and  dinted  faito  the  greoodt 
There  yet  lies  the  rock  that  feU  wtth  him  whm  ho  fidL 

*<Did  he  fling  hlmsslf  down ?  who  knows?  ftsr  a  gieat  specdatloa  had  fhU*d, 
And  ever  he  muttered  and  madden'd,  and  ef«r  waonM  with  despair, 

And  oot  he  walk'd  when  the  whid  like  a  bnkm  woridlhig  waU'd, 
And  the  flyfaig  gold  of  the  roin'd  woodlands  drovo  thro'  the  air.'* 

Theiif  too,  hhi  *'  motheri  who  was     tage  passes  away,  and  is  purchased  by 
so  gentle  and  good,  dies,"  and  hia  hen-     an  old  hard  money-getting  man,  wh9 


•  "  KIaiide»  and  Other  Poems."    By  AUM  Tennyson,  D.C.L.,  Poet  Leursate.    London ; 
Moxon.    1965. 
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becomes  '« lord  of  the  broad  estate  and  The  musings  of  the  lad  are  jast  what 

the  Hall;**  while  the  yomxg  orphan  may  be  expected  from  a  nature  at  onoe 

retires  to  an  hombler  home>  where,  in  passionate,  sensitive,  and  morbid  i  he 

solitude  and  bitterness,  he  nourishes  is  dissatisfied  with  everything  about 

the  discontent  of  his  heart,  and  grows  him,  and  arraigns  the  social  condition 

misanthropic  and  somewhat  sarage  in  of  the  age  with  great  fierceness  and 

^bit  t*—  splenetic  vehemence.     These  thoughts 

are  expressed  by  the  poet  in  a  measure 

"  Liring  slons  in  an  empty  houM,  which  it  strikes  us  is  designedly  hur- 

Hsra  half  hid  in  the  gleaming  wood,  ried  and  tumultuous,  and  not  unfre- 

Where  I  hear  the  dead  at  midday  moan,  quently  inharmonious    and    broken  ; 

And  the  shrieking  rush  of  the  wainscot  indeed,   at  times,  even  the  language 

mouse,  is  coarse,  and  something  worse  than 

WK  "^yr^^  °*5%>^  ^™^"  ^"^' .  coarse,  but  still  not  the  less  true  to 

"^h^                       *             "  «»^"'«'  ^  ^^ '«» ^i«o^«»  or  effective. 

About  its  echoing  chambers  wide,  Here  is  one  of  those  caustic  soliloouies 

TUl  a  morbid  bate  and  horror  have  grown  i?.^"*<f»  ,^»"^  a  bitter  and  mocking 

Of  a  worM  in  whidi  I  have  haidly  miat,  «»»»  the  heart  of  society  is  kid  bare. 

Add  a  morbid  eatfaig  lichen  flxt  and  the  evil  workings  of  man's  natur« 

On  a  heart  half  tuni'd  to  stone."  exhibited  with  a  soomful  power :--« 

'*  Why  do  they  prate  of  the  bleistngs  of  Peace  ?  we  have  made  them  a  cone, 
Fickpoekets,  each  hand  lusting  for  all  that  is  not  Its  own ; 

And  lust  of  gain,  in  the  spirit  of  Cain,  is  it  better  or  worse 

Than  the  heart  of  the  citizen  hissing  in  war  on  his  own  hearthstone  ? 

'<  Bat  these  are  the  days  of  advanoe,  the  works  of  the  men  of  mlad, 

When  who  but  a  fool  would  have  faith  in  a  tradesman's  ware  or  his  woid  7 

la  it  peace  or  war  ?   Civil  war,  as  I  think,  and  that  of  a  kind 
The  viler,  as  underhand,  not  openly  bearing  the  sword* 

'*  Sooner  or  later  I  too  may  passively  take  the  print 

Of  the  golden  age  — why  not  ?  I  have  neither  hope  nor  trust; 

May  make  my  heart  as  a  millstone,  set  my  face  as  a  flint. 

Cheat  and  be  cheated,  and  die :  who  knows  ?  we  are  ashes  and  dust 

*'  Peace  sitting  under  her  olive,  and  slurring  the  days  gone  by, 

When  the  poor  are  hoveird  and  hustled  together,  eaefa  sex,  like  sWine^ 

When  only  the  ledger  lives^  and  when  only  not  all  men  lie ; 

PeaM  in  hsr  vineyard  —  yes  I  —  but  a  company  fofges  tba  wine. 

**  And  the  vitriol  madnees  flashes  up  in  the  rafflan*s  head, 

Till  the  filthy  by-lane  rings  to  the  yell  of  the  trampled  wife, 

While  chalic  and  alum  and  plaster  are  sold  to  the  poor  for  bread, 
And  the  spirit  of  murder  works  in  the  very  means  of  life. 

"And  Sleep  must  lie  down  arm'd,  for  the  villainous  centre-bits 
Qrind  on  the  waketYil  ear  in  the  hush  of  the  moonless  nights, 

While  another  Is  cheating  the  sick  of  a  few  last  gasps,  as  he  sits 
To  pestle  a  polson'd  poison  behind  his  crimson  lights. 

**  When  a  Mammonite  mother  kills  her  babe  for  a  burial  fee, 
And  Timour-Mammon  grins  on  a  pile  of  children's  bones, 

Is  it  peace  or  war  ?  better,  war  I  loud  war  by  land  and  by  soa, 
War  with  a  thoasand  battles,  and  shaUng  a  hundred  thrones. 

"  For  I  trnst  W  an  enemy's  fleet  same  yonder  round  by  the  hill, 

And  the  rushing  batUe^bolt  sang  from  the  three-deeker  out  of  the  foam, 

That  the  smoothfaced  suubnosed  rogue  would  leap  from  his  counter  and  till, 
And  strike,  if  he  oould,  were  it  but  with  his  cheaUng  yardwand,  home." 

'Whether  this  view  is  overcharged  or  there  be  exaggeration,  it  is  such  as 
not,  we  shall  not  here  stop  to  inquire,  conduces  to  poetic  effect,  and  is,  at  all 
We  believe  ottrssAves  it  is  so ;  bat  if     events^  in  aceofdfiaco  with  the  mood  of 
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the  hero  of  the  poenit  whoie  eye  is 
too  jaundiced  to  see  things  in  a  tme 
or  a  kindly  light.  And  there  is  an- 
other thought  to  increase  the  diseased 
state  of  the  young  man's  mind^  cross- 
ing his  vision  and  marrinc  his  peace. 
Maudi  the  daughter  of  the  old  mil- 
lionaire, who  buTS  the  HalU-she  who 
was  the  belovea  of  his  mother,  the 
playmate  of  his  childhood,  the  delight 
of  the  Yillage— who  promised  in  her 


childhood  to  be  so  fiur,  isnow  rq)orted 
to  be  singularly  beautifiil.  Hie  sub- 
ject is  too  painful  to  one  of  his  faHen 
fortunes*  and  the  boy  is  both  jealous 
and  angry,  and  shows  his  spirit  and 
temper  somewhat  unamiably,  and  seeks 
to  set  his  heart  at  rest  by  mluig  at  the 
sex  in  the  old,  time-sanctioned  and  ap- 
proved fashion,  and  in  phraseology,  it 
must  be  confessed,  neither  very  reve- 
rent nor  very  ornate :-« 


"  What  is  she  now  ?    My  dvBsms  are  bad.    She  may  bring  mea  curM. 
Ko,  there  b  fetter  game  on  the  moor ,  ihe  will  let  me  alone. 
Thanks,  for  the  flend  best  knows  whether  woman  or  man  be  the  wotm. 
I  will  bury  myself  in  my  books,  and  the  devil  may  pipe  to  his  own.** 


With  all  respect  for  the  laureate,  we 
are  somewhat  disposed  to  think  that 
there  is  not  much  poetry  in  such  a  pas- 
MOQ  M  this  which  we  have  just  quoted. 
Tbe  sentiments  may  be  very  natural 
and  vigorously  expressed  —  perhaps, 
indeed,  somewhat  too  vigorously ; 
but  that  will  not  make  the  expres- 
non  of  them  poetical.  The  muse 
of  poetrv  must  not  range  with  too  free 
a  root  tnrough  all  the  common  high- 
ways of  life.  She  is  not  like  the  sun, 
that  ihines  on  the  mean  and  the  base 
things  of  the  world,  as  well  as  on  the 
beautiful  and  the  noble.  There  are 
thoughts  and  things  that  are  common. 
place,  and  vulgar,  and  offensive  in  their 
essence,  and  Uiey  will  not  cease  to  bo 
commonplace,  and  vulgar,  and  offen- 
sive, though  they  be  exhibited  in  me- 
tre or  in  rhyme.  Nav,  they  become 
the  more  so,  because  the  sense  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  ornate,  which  is  ever 
present  with  the  muse,  is  outraged; 
and  tbns  one  will  not  tolerate  in  poetry 
that  coarseness  which,  in  prose,  is  some- 
times an  element  of  vigour.  There  is 
no  man  living  who  is  better  able  to  dis- 
pense with  this  flffect-ation — ^for  we  look 
upon  it  as  nothing  more  than  an  affec- 
tation—than Alfred  Tennyson.  There 
is  no  man  who  should  more  thoroughly 
despise  the  nngubu'ity  of  a  rude  style 
or  a  hobbling  line,  than  he  who  has 

S'ven  the  wond  such  treasures  of  fine 
cughts  in  the  most  exqubite  mode 
of  expression,  and  the  most  perfect 
forms  of  melody.  We  make  this  pro- 
test at  the  outset,  on  the  very  first  oc- 
casion that  has  offered  itself  m  our  ex. 


amination  of  ''Maud,"  as  there  are 
more  passa^  than  one  in  the  poem 
which  are  disfigured,  in  our  judgment, 
by  this  same  fault,  and  calculated  to 
detract  from  the  value  of  the  whole 
composition,  as  well  as  injure  the  fame 
of  tne  author.  Let  this  pass,  how- 
ever; it  may  be  that  Tennyson  has 
advisedly  used  a  pbraseoloffy  and  style 
tiius  harsh  and  unpoeticai— for  such 
we  hold  it  to  be— to  heighten,  by  con. 
trast,  the  effects  of  other  portions  of 
the  poem,  as  musicians  introduce  dis- 
cords  in  the  midst  of  then*  finest  bar. 
monies.  Certainly  we  find  these  poe- 
tic discords  always  followed  by  melo- 
dies suchas  the  hand  of  Tennyson  alone 
can  ring  out  finom  the  lyre.  Thus,  af. 
ter  thb  rude,  and  fierce,  and  vulgar 
outbreak  of  passion,  the  young  man 
sees  Maud,  and  he  feels  that  she 
is  thoroughly  beautiful  and  the  po- 
tency of  that  beauty  comes  upon 
hb  heart  with  a  dulcifying  influence, 
and  breaks  down,  little  by  little, 
the  hard  icy  crust  in  which  he  has  in 
vain  encased  it;  and  these  gradual 
changes  are  indicated  with  great  skill, 
and  with  delicate,  unostentatious 
touches,  by  the  poet.  At  first,  the 
vouth  only  admits  that  she  is  perfectly 
beautifuLl.''dead  perfection,  no  more ; " 
but  the  spell  of  that  beauty  b  upon 
him,  and  dispels  hb  spleen,  and  his 
pride,  and  his  bitterness;  and  again 
and  a^ain  every  feature  haunts  him. 
All  this  transition  of  feeling  is  thus 
beautifully  suggested  in  the  soliloquy 
of  the  lover  :— 


'*  Cold  and  dear-cat  £iice,  why  come  you  so  cruelly  meek, 

Brealdng  a  slumber  In  which  all  splesniid  foUy  was  diown'd, 
Pale  with  the  golden  beam  of  an  ejebsh  dead  on  the  cbeak, 
IhmUmkm,  pa]%  cold  ikoe,  star-sweet  on  a  gloom  profound ; 
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WomiAlike,  taking  HMrengt  too  deep  Ibr  a  tnmleofe  wmng 

DoM  bot  in  tboaglit  to  jour  beauty,  and  ei?flr  a«  pale  at  balam 
GfOwiDg  and  £idtiig  and  growing  npoa  me  without  a  souod, 

Lmainoue,  gemlike^  gboatlike,  deathJIKe,  half  the  night  loBg 
Growing  and  iading  and  growing,  till  I  could  bear  it  no  more^ 

Bat  arose,  and  all  by  myaelf  in  my  own  dark  garden  ground^ 
Uatening  now  to  the  tide  In  its  broad-flung  Bhipwreckiug  roar, 

Now  to  the  scream  of  a  madden'd  beach  dragg*d  down  by  the  wave, 
Walked  In  a  wintry  wind  by  a  ghastly  glimmer,  and  fbmid 

The  shining  daffodil  dead,  and  Orion  low  in  his  grave.'' 

He  meets  Maud  abroad  with  ber 
brother  as  she  rides  by  the  moor,  and 
he  ftacies  that 

«  Tlie  fln  of  a  ftelkb  9tide  ftwbed  e'«r  hM  bMoliftil 
faeei** 

and  so  he  contrasts  her  wealth  with  his 
own  poor  condition,  and  his  pride  leads 
him  to  philosophise,  and  form  such  re- 
solutions as  lovers  do,  and  he  deter- 
mines  to  flee  from  the  cruel  madness  of 
love.  This  phase  of  feeling  is  followed 
hj  another,  the  tnie  exposition  of 
which  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  we 
have  discovered.  *'  A  voice  b;^  the  ce« 
dar-tree "  sings  to  ^him  a  passionate 
baUad-i* 

**    .    .    Of  men -that  in  battle  array, 

Ready  in  heart  and  ready  in  hand, 

Ifaroh  with  banner  and  bogle  and  fifs 
^o  the  death,  fbr  their  native  land." 

This  voice  seems  an  allegory—the  spi- 
rit of  war  bmthtn(j  into  his  soul.  Be 
it  -what  i*  may,  it  is  full  of  delicious 
cadences-^wild  and  beantifu],  and  Just 
what  Tennyson  delights  to  throw  off— 
contrasting  strongly  in  the  8tructm«  of 
its  versification,  as  well  as  in  its  tone 
of  feeling,  from  all  that  has  preceded 
it.  Indeed  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
poet  has  desired  by  a  change  in  the 
whole  style  oi  his  vecsoi  to  exhibit  and 
illostrate  a  corresponding  change  in 
the  heart  and  feeliuff  of  the  lover-«^or 
lover  now  he  b.  The  strong,  ragfftd, 
nervous  force  of  the  long  lines  gives 
place  to  very  sweet  and  tender  mea. 
sores  of  varying  length,  which,  how- 
ever  oareless  they  may  appear  in  their 
rhythm,  are  nevertheless  managed  with 

rt  ridli  $  and  from  this  out,  throu{(h 
progress  of  the  poem  and  to  its 
end,  we  recognise  these  peculiar  modes 
of  thought  and  expression,  which  aee 
such  distinctive  characteristics  of  Ten- 
nyson, as  to  have  received  his  own 
name  as  designating  a  style.  Thus 
we  have  the  next  casual  meeting  of  the 
lovers  described  in  true  Tennysonian 
fashion:— 

VOL,    XLVI..^NO.   CCULXUI. 


<*  Whom  but  Hand  abotdd  1 1 

Last  night,  when  the  sunset  boro'd 
On  the  blossom'd  gable-ends 
At  the  head  of  the  village  street, 
Whom  but  Maud  shonld  I  meet  ? 
And  she  tonch'd  my  hand  ifith  a  smile  le 

sweet 
She  made  me  divine  amends 
For  a  courtesy  not  retum'd. 

^*  And  thus  a  deUcatespaik 
Of  gbwing  and  growing  light 
Thro*  the  livelong  hove  of  U»  dark 
Kept  itaelf  warn  in  the  heart  of  my  dreaoM!, 
Ready  to  burst  in  a  oolour'd  flame  > 
Till  at  last  when  the  morning  came 
In  a  cloud,  it  faded,  and  seems 
But  an  ashen-gray  delight,** 

And  then  come  two  ot^er  casual  en- 
counters,  which  are  told  with  such 
simple  pathos,  yet  such  picturesque 
vividness,  that  we  cannot  resist  the 
pleasure  of  quoting  them  entire,  Heit 

IS  the  first :— 

« 

**  She  came  to  the  village  church. 
And  sat  by  a  pillar  alone ; 
An  angel  watching  an  urn 
Wept  over  her,  carved  in  stone;  • 

And  once,  but  once^  she  Kfted  her  eyes,  ' 
And  suddenly,  sweetly,  atriflgelf  bhish'd^ 
To  And  they  were  met  by  my  own ;  { 
And  suddenly,   sweetly,  my  beast  bei^t 

stronger 
And  thicker,  until  I  heard  no  longer 
The  snowy-banded,  dilettante, 
Delicate-handed  priest  intone ; 
And  thought,  is  it  pride,  and  mused  anA 

sigh'd 
*  No  surely,  now  it  cannot  l)e  prWe.*" 

This  is  very  exquisite  word-paintiitf . 
One  has  the  whole  picture  before  the 
eye,  as  if  wrought  by  the  artist's  pen- 
cil ;  and  something  more  than  the  eve 
can  take  in  from  form  or  colour-i-the 
subtle  heart-emotions  of  love.  The  other 
picture  is  as  briefly  sketched,  bnt  not 
less  perfect :— . 

**  I  was  walldng  a  mile, 
More  than  a  mile  ft^m  the  shore, 
The  son  lookM  out  wUh  a  smile 
Betwixt  the  olond  and  the  mooi; 
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And  riding  at  set  of  day 
Over  the  dark  moor  land, 
Bapidly  riding  far  away, 
She  waved  to  me  with  her  hand. 
There  were  two  at  her  side, 
Somethhig  flaah'd  In  the  sui, 
Down  by  the  hiil  I  saw  them  ride. 
In  a  moment  they  were  gone : 
like  a  sudden  spark 
Struck  vainly  in  the  night, 
And  hack  returns  the  dark 
With  no  mote  hope  oTIight" 

The  two  that  are  at  the  ride  of  Maud 
are  het  brother, ''  a  jewelled  mass  of 
millinerv**'  an  *•  oiM  and  curled  Assy, 
rian  Bull,"  and  a  suitor  in  the  shape 
of  a  new-made  lord,  who  has  found  out 
his  jewel.  The  youth  ia  sick  at  heart, 
jealooB,  and  splenetic,  and  so  he  deals 
out  harsh  persoiialities  agaiiut  both, 
and  declalois  against  the  aristocrat  in 
the  staple  invective  with  which  jealous 
and  splenetic  men  assail  weauh  and 
power.  However,  he  meets  Maud  in 
the  wood,  and  kisses  her  hand,  and 
she  takes  the  kiss  sedately,  whereby  he 
finds  that  his  love  is  returned ;  and  so 
iie  tings,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  a 
jubilant  song,  which  is  full  of  such 
charminf^  fancies  that  we  cannot  re- 
sist quotmg  it  :— 

*'  Birds  hi  the  high  Hall-garden 
When  twilight  was  fallmg, 
Maud,  Maud,  Maud,  Maud, 
They  were  crying  and  calling. 

**  Where  wsa  Maod  ?  in  our  wood ; 
And  I,  who  else,  was  with  her, 
Gathering  woodland  liliea. 
Myriads  blow  together. 

**  Birds  m  our  woods  sang 
Ringbg  thro*  the  vallles, 
Mand  ia  here,  here,  here 
In  among  the  lilies. 

A<  I  kiaaM  her  slender  hand, 
She  took  the  kiss  sedately ; 
Maud  ia  not  seventeen^ 
But  she  is  tall  and  stately. 

"  I  to  ery  out  on  pride 

Who  have  won  her  favour  I 

O  Maud  were  sure  of  Heaven 

If  lowliness  could  save  her. 

'*  I  know  the  way  she  went 
Home  with  her  maiden  posy. 
For  her  feet  have  toacU'd  the  meadows, 
And  left  the  daisies  rosy. 

**Bird8in  the  high  Hall-garden 
.   Were  crying  and  calUng  to  her. 
Where  is  Maud,  Maud,  Maud, 
One  ia  $omo  to  woo  her. 


**  Look,  ahone  at  the  door. 

And  little  King  Charles  is  snailug. 
Go  back,  my  lord,  across  the  moor. 
Yon  are  not  her  darling." 

Then  he  leads  home  his  love,  having 
arranged  to  meet  her  on  the  mor- 
row night  in  her  own  rose-garden, 
where  her  brother,  the  squire,  is  giving 
a  srand  political  dinner.  The  thoughts 
of  the  young  man,  as  he  waits  h^  ar- 
rival in  the  fi^arden,  are  given  in  a  sae- 
cession  of  ouirming  verses,  in  which 
the  pasrionate  fervour  of  manly  love 
are  tempered  and  chastened  with  a 
sense  of  the  pure;  they  are  at  onoe 
Yoluptugus  and  delicate — such  as  are 
some  of  the  fine  songs  of  Shelley. 
We  will  quote  one  or  two  of  these 
verses:^. 

«« I  said  to  the  rose,  'The  brief  night  goes 
In  babble,  and  revel,  and  wine. 
0  young  lord-lover,  what  sighs  are  thois, 

For  one  that  will  never  be  thine  ? 
But  mine^  but  mine,*  so  I  swan  to  the  rose, 
'  For  ever  and  ever,  mine.* 

"  And  the  soulof  the  rose  went  into  my  blood, 
Ab  the  music  claabM  in  the  hall ; 
And  long  by  the  garden  lake  I  stood. 

For  I  heard  yonr  rivulet  fall 
From  the  lake  to  the  meadow,  and  on  to 

the  wood, 
Our  wood,  that  is  dearer  than  all. 

**  The  slender  acada  woold  not  shake 
One  kmg  milk-bloom  on  the  tree ; 
The  white  lake-blossom  fell  into  the  lake, 

As  the  pimpernel  dozed  on  the  lea ; 
But  the  rose  was  awake  all  night  tat  your 
sake. 
Knowing  your  promise  to  me ; 
The  lilies  and  roses  were  all  awdte— 
They  sighM  for  the  dawn  and  thee. 

"  Queen  rose  of  the  rosebud  garden  of  giris, 

Come  hither,  the  dances  are  done; 

In  gloss  of  satm  and  glimmer  of  pearls, 

Queen  lily  and  rase  in  one ; 
Shine  out,  little  head,  sunning  over  with 
cark. 
To  the  flowers,  and  be  theh:  son. 

*■*'  There  has  fallen  a  splendid  tear 

From  the  passion-flower  at  the  gate. 
She  18  coming,  my  dove,  my  dear — 
She  is  coming,  my  fife,  my  fate ; 
The  red  rose  cries,  *She  b  near,  she  is 
near;' 
And  the  white  rose  weeps,  *  She  is  late  ;* 
The  hrkspur  listens,  '  I  hear,  I  hear;' 
And  the  lily  whispers,  *  I  wait'  ** 

Maud's  brother  surfHrises  the  lovers ; 
he  is  of  course  in  a  rage,  gives  the 
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young  roan  the  lie^  and  strikes  him,  in  the  mind  of  the  unhappy  lover  is  from 
thepresenceof  the  babe-faoed  lord.  A  time  to  time  display ea,  as  some  deep 
duel  follows,  and  stream    is    shown    in  a   dark   night 

through    the    flashings   of   lightning. 
"  Frrat  to  front  in  an  how  we  stood,  From  some  of  these  ravings  we  learn 

And  a  million  horrible  bellowing  echoes  broke      that  Maud^  toOj  dies :— • 
From  the  red-ribb*d  hollow  behind  the  wood,  * 

And  thander'd  op  into  heaven  the  Christleas  *'  She  is  standing  here  at  my  head ; 

code,  Not  beautiful  now,  not  even  kind : 

That  must  have  life  for  a  blow."  He  may  take  her  now ;  for  she  never  speaks 

her  mind, 

The  brother  is  sUin,  and  his  murderer      ^^^ .»  «^«^  ^}^  ««»« l^^«  «"«°'  ^^ 

flies  to  France,  where  he  becomes  a      |^®  "  """^  l"**  »*  Ku'^'H^it         ,a  ^  .u 
^^,r  ♦«  ^^^^J  ^^A  o/.^^«  ^^A  i«„^         Sh«  comes  firom  another  stdler  world  of  the 
prey  to  remorse,  and  sorrow,  ana  love ;  ^    ^ 

and  visions  of  his  lost  Maud  and  her  q^^^    „J^  ^^^  ^^  „j„^, 

slain  brother  are   ever  haunting  his 

brain  and  his  heart  by  day  and  by  At  length  the  young  man  is  restored 

night,  in  the    solitude  and  in   ''the  to  bis  right  mind,  and  he  seeks  in  war 

bubbub  of  the  market,"  till  at  length  a  new  aim  and  a  higher  object  than 

he  is  driven  well-ni^h  mad.    We  foU  love,  guided   to   that  object  by  her 

low  ibis  course  offeeling  in  the  snatches  whom  lie  loved.     We  shall  give  tho 

of  strangctf  wild  thoughts  through  which  concluding  section  of  the  poem :— . 

"  Mj  life  has  crept  so  long  on  a  broken  wing 

TUro^  cells  of  madness,  haunts  of  horror  and  fear, 

That  I  come  to  be  grateful  at  last  for  a  little  thing : 

My  mood  is  changed,  for  it  fell  at  a  time  of  year 

When  the  face  of  night  is  fair  on  the  dewy  downs, 

And  the  shining  daffudil  dies,  and  the  Charioteer 

And  starry  Gemini  hang  like  glorious  crowns 

Over  Orion*s  grave  low  down  in  the  west^ 

That  like  a  silent  lightning  under  the  stars 

She  seem*d  to  divide  in  a  dream  from  a  band  of  the  blest, 

And  spoke  of  a  hope  for  the  world  in  the  coming  wars — 

*  And  in  that  hope,  dear  soul,  let  trouble  have  rest. 
Knowing  I  tarry  for  thee,*  and  pointed  to  Man 

As  he  glow*d  like  a  ruddy  shield  on  the  Lion*8  breast 

'*  And  it  was  but  a  dream,  yet  it  yielded  a  dear  delight  ] 

To  have  look'd,  tho*  but  in  a  dream,  upon  eyes  so  fair, 

That  had  been  in  a  weary  world  my  one  thing  bright ; 

And  it  was  but  a  dream,  yet  it  lighten*d  my  despair 

When  I  thought  that  a  war  would  arise  in  defence  of  the  right, 

That  an  iron  tyranny  now  should  bend  or  cease, 

Tlie  glofy  of  manhood  stand  on  his  ancient  height, 

Nor  Britain*8  one  sole  Grod  be  the  millionaire : 

No  more  shall  commerce  be  all  in  all,  and  Peace 

Pipe  on  her  pastoral  hillock  a  languid  note. 

And  watch  her  harvest  ripen,  her  herd  increase, 

Nor  the  cannon-bullet  rust  on  a  slothful  shore. 

And  the  cobweb  woven  across  the  cannon's  throat. 

Shall  shake  its  threaded  tears  in  the  wind  no  more. 

**  And  as  months  ran  on  and  mmour  of  battle  grew, 

*  It  is  time,  it  w  time,  0  passionate  heart,*  said  I 

(For  I  deavcd  to  a  cause  that  I  felt  to  be  pure  and  true), 

'  It  is  time,  0  passionate  heart  and  morbid  eye, 

That  old  hysterical  mock-disease  should  die.' 

And  I  stood  on  a  giant  deck  and  mix*d  my  breath 

"With  a  loyal  people  shouting  a  battle  cry. 

Till  I  saw  the  dreary  phantom  arise  and  fly 

Far  into  the  North,  and  battle,  and  seas  of  death. 

"  Let  it  go  or  stay,  so  I  wake  to  tho  higher  aims 
Of  a  land  that  has  lost  for  a  little  her  lust  of  gold, 
And  love  of  a  peace  that  was  full  of  wrongs  and  shames. 
Horrible,  hateftil,  monstrous,  not  to  be  told; 
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And  hail  once  more  to  the  banner  of  battle  miroird ! 
Tho*  many  a  light  sliall  darken,  and  many  shall  weep 
For  those  that  are  cnish'd  in  the  dash  of  jarring  claims, 
Yet  God's  just  doom  shall  be  wreak'd  on  a  giant  liar ; 
And  many  a  darkness  into  the  light  shall  leiap, 
And  shine  in  the  sadden  making  of  splendid  names, 
And  noble  thought  be  freer  under  the  sun, 
And  the  heart  of  a  people  beat  with  one  desire ; 
For  the  long,  long  canker  of  peace  is  over  and  done. 
And  now  by  the  side  of  the  Black  and  the  Baltic  deep. 
And  deathful-grinning  mouths  of  the  fortress,  flames 
The  blood-red  blossom  of  war  with  a  heart  of  fire.** 


Sach  is  Tennyson's  *<  Maud"— in  some 
sort  a  romance  of  love,  but  with  a 
deeper  meaning  and  object.  It  is  a 
vehicle  for  something  more  than  sweet 
erotic  thoughts  and  gentle  heart  emo- 
tions: it  is  a  medium  by  which  the 
poet  seeks  to  send  throughout  the 
world  his  thoughts  upon  one  of  those 
ffreat  and  perplexing  social  problems- 
War.  He  would  teach  us  that  Peace 
has  its  evils,  its  temptations  for  man ; 
that  it  brinj(8  the  lust  of  gain»  making 
the  spirit  sordid ;  soiling  the  purity  of 
the  soul;  teaching  men  to  lie  and 
cheat;  cankering  the  heart,  making 
the  body  effeminatei  and  filling  society 
with  internal  strife  and  hatred,  with 
<f  the  spirit  of  Cain,"  which  is  worse 
than  open  warfare.  He  would  teach 
us,  too,  that  war,  like  the  tempest  in 
the  hands  of  God,  is  not  a  minister  of 
unalloyed  evil;  that  it  purifies  the 
moral  atmosphere,  while  it  devastates ; 
that  if  its  cause  be  holy,  it  brings  its 
own  sanctification ;  that  it  energises, 
exalts,  ennobles,  by  giving  occasion 
for  the  exercise  and  display  of  the 
manlier  virtues— courage,  and  endu« 
ranee,  and  self-reliance,  and  generosity. 
How  far  this  philosophy  is  right,  this 
is  scarcely  the  place  to  discuss.  Un. 
doubtcdly  in  the  dispensations  of  God 
we  see  little  provision,  as  the  world  is 
now  constituted,  for  the  total  cessation 
of  warfare ;  nor  can  we  look  for  such 
a  consummation  till  the  time  arrive,  if 
it  ever  shall,  when  the  voice  of  Beason 
shall  be  heurd  above  that  of  passion 
and  self-interest,  and  Rieht,  by  her 
intrinsic  excellence,  shall  dominate 
over  Might.  And  so  it  is  that  our 
peace-preachers  all  begin  at  the  wrong 
end  ;  they  must  first  reform  the  human 
heart ;  they  must  do  what  Tennyson, 
in  his  caustic  sarcasm  against  them, 
bids  them  to  do  :— 

"Put  down  the  posslons  that  make  earth 
hell! 
I>own  with  ambition,  avarice  pride. 


Jealousy,  down !  cnt  off  from  the  mbd 
The  bitter  springs  of  anger  and  fear ; 
Down,  too,  down  at  your  own  fireside. 
With  the  evil  tongue  and  the  evil  ear. 
For  each  is  at  war  with  mankind." 

When  they  shall  have  done  all  this,  or 
the  half  of  this,  they  shall  have  the 
hnman  mind  in  a  very  fit  state  to  re- 
ceive the  seeds  of  their  peace  philo. 
sophy;  but  till  this  reform  is  worked 
out,  ''the  broad-brimm*d  hawker  of 
holy  things*'  will  preach  in  vain.  They 
that  will  cheat,  and  plunder,  and  do 
violence,  in  the  small  things  of  the 
world,  will  do  so  in  the  greater.  There 
is  no  restraint  in  the  one  case  but  the 
sword  of  the  civil  power,  in  the  other 
but  the  sword  of  war. 

Still  we  are  not  prepared  to  yield  a 
full  assent  to  the  philosophy  enanciated 
in  this  poem.  If  Peace  have  its  vices 
and  its  evils,  they  are  those  which  grow 
rather  out  of  the  frailty  and  feebleness 
of  humanity,  than  from  anything  posi- 
tively detrimental  in  a  state  of  quiet. 
Neither  can  we  believe  that  the  rust 
which  the  mind  contracts  is  to  be 
washed  out  by  blood.  The  best  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  the  all-adjusting 
wisdom  of  God  has  decreed  that  War 
shall  bring  its  compensating  blessin^rs, 
as  Peace  is  not  exempt  from  its  quali- 
Jiying  evils  —  that  each,  like  the  waves 
of  the  in.flowing  ocean,  move  forward 
on  their  destin^  courdC,  though  they 
of>en  seem  to  recede  from  it. 

But  it  is  not  the  philosophy  of ''  Maud  " 
that  wo  mean  to  discuss,  but  its  poetio 
merits,  from  which  wo  have  somehow 
been  seduced  for  a  moment.  As  a 
poem  we  must  rank  it  decidedly  below 
•<  The  Prmoess."  It  has  not  the  same 
continuity  and  sustained  power;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  broken  and  abrupt, 
reminding  us  of  a  beautiful  landscape 
scon  upon  the  face  of  some  agitated 
lake — aifiracted  and  shattered — ^mak- 
ing us  feel  how  lovely  it  would  be  if  all 
the  fractured  parts  were  united  on  a 
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calm  sorfaoe  into  one  oontinnoiu  pic- 
ture. The  merity  too^  of  the  parts  is 
▼arions  both  in  power  and  in  yersifica- 
tion.  We  do  not  think  the  rhymed 
hexameters  are  very  effectiye.  They 
appear  to  us  to  be  forced  and  exotic, 
and  do  not  readily  acclimatise  to  the 
atmo8phere]of  English  poetry.  Besides, 
as  we  haye  already  obsenred,  the 
rhythm  is  sometimes  rough,  if  it  is  not 
actually  imperfect,  and  tne  sentiment 
is  unpoetio  and  commonplace,  if  it  be 
not  something  worse  than  that-— actu. 
ally  vulgar.  ^  These  faults  we  would 
not  tolerate  in  one  of  inferior  abilities 
to  Tennyson  —  sludl  we  receive  them 
with  complacency  or  condonation,  be- 
cause, in  the  caprice  of  an  affluent  and 
prodigal  jKenius,  he  turns  from  richer 
food  to  teed  on  husks?  From  these 
we  turn  with  delight  to  those  portions 
in  which,  when  he  *' comes  to  himself,'* 
he  displays  his  incomparable  gifls  of 
pathos,  and  fancy,  and  melody,  with 
unabated  power,  and^  feel  tmit  the 
Laureate  is  still  as  vigorous  and  as 
poetic  as  he  was  when  we  first  listened 
to  the  charm  of  his  song. 

Besides  the  tale  of  '<  Maud,"  the  vo- 
Inme  now  under  our  consideration  con- 
tains  three  or  four  smaller  poems,  all,  we 
believe  yrith  one  exception,  now  for  the 
first  time  published.  «<  The  Brook'*  is 
one  of  those  sweet  idyls  of  rural  life 
which  Tennyson  sings  with  such  incom- 
parable sweetness.  It  has  much  of  the 
simplicity  of  ''Dora,"  though  not  equal 
to  It  in  pathos.  Through  the  tale  is 
interwoven  at  intervab  the  song  of  the 
Brook,  the  parts  of  which  we  will  col- 
lect, so  as  to  present  it  altogether  :— 

**  I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern, 
I  make  a  sodden  sally, 
And  sparkle  oat  among  the  fern, 
To  bicker  down  a  valley. 

•»  By  thirty  hills  I  hurry  down. 
Or  slip  between  the  ridges, 
By  twenty  thorps,  a  little  town, 
And  half  a  hundred  bridges. 

**  Tin  last  by  Philip's  farm  I  flow. 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  for  ever. 


"  I  chatter  over  stony  ways, 
In  little  sharps  and  trebles ; 
I  babble  into  eddying  baf  s— 
1  babble  on  the  pebbles. 


**  With  many  a  cnnre  my  banks  I  tni 
By  many  a  field  and  fallow ; 
And  many  a  fairy  foreland  set 
With  willow-weed  and  mallow. 

"  I  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  flow 
To  Join  the  hrimndng  river ; 
For  men  may  oome  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  for  ever. 


**  I  whid  about,  and  in  and  oat, 
With  here  a  blossom  sailbsg ; 
And  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout, 
And  here  and  there  a  grayling ; 

"  And  here  and  there  a  foamy  flake 
Upon  me,  as  I  travel 
With  many  a  silvery  waterbreak 
Above  the  golden  gravel. 

"  And  draw  them  all  along,  and  flow 
To  Join  the  brimming  river ; 
For  men  may  oome  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  for  ever. 


"  I  steal  by  lawns  and  grassy  plots^ 
I  slide  by  hazel  covers ; 
I  move  the  sweet  foiget-me-nots 
That  grow  for  happy  lovera, 

"  I  slip,  I  slide,  I  gloom,  I  glance^ 
Among  my  skimming  swallows ; 
I  make  the  netted  sunbeam  dance 
Against  my  sandy  shallows. 

**  I  murmur  under  moon  and  stars 

In  brambly  wildernesses ; 

I  linger  by  my  shingly  bars— 

I  loiter  round  my  cresses. 

'*  And  out  again  I  curve  and  flow 
To  join  the  brimmfaig  river ; 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  for  ever." 

It  would  be  diflicult  to  find  anything 
sweeter  than  these  lines.  Their  fiow 
and  cadence  is  perfect  music— remind* 
ing  us  of  the  charming  tuneful  song  in 
''The  Miller's  Daughter,"  which  one 
can  never  read  wiUiout  a  feeling  of 
melody  fiooding  the  heart,  as  sunhght 
floods  the  sky  in  summer. 

We  shall  not  say  much  in  the  way  of 
criticism  of  the  "  Ode  on  the  Death  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington."  It  would 
come  too  late,  seeing  that  the  poem 
has  been  now  some  years  before  the 
public.  This  much,  however,  we 
may  observe  in  passing,  that  it  is  not 
Altogether  worthy  of  the  high  fame  of 
the  dead,  or  of  the  living  —  the  great 
Duke,  or  the  great  poet.    It  is  not 
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devoid  of  solemnity,  and  a  certain 
massive  grandeur,  but  it  is  not  great 
enough  for  the  occasion— neither  great 
enough  in  its  passion,  or  its  power, 
and  has  somewhat  oi  the  coldness  and 
constraint  of  a  piece  written  to  order. 
Still  it  is  a  nne  composition  ;  and 
when  wo  speak  of  its  shortcomings,  it 
is  only  in  relation  to  the  large  abili- 
ties and  genius  of  its  author. 

But  there  is  another  piece,  the  last  in 
the  volume,  which  has  all  the  life,  and 
Tigonr,  and  dash  of  something  thrown 
hot  from  the  heart — a  lyric  worthv  of 
the  great  feat  of  self-sacrificing  gallan- 
try which  it  records.  Who  can  read 
these  verses  without  emotion :— > 

"TBS  CHARGE  OF  THE  LIGHT  BRIGADE. 

**  Half  a  league,  half  a  league, 

Half  a  league  onward, 
AUin  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 
•  Charge,*  was  the  captain's  cry ; 
Their's  not  to  reason  why, 
Thdrt  not  to  make  reply, 
Their's  but  to  do  and  die. 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 

Bode  the  Ox.  hundred. 


"  Cannon  to  right  of  them, 
Cannon  to  left  of  them. 
Cannon  in  front  of  them 

VoUey'd  and  thundered; 
Storm'd  at  with  shot  and  shell, 
Boldly  they  rode  and  well ; 
Into  the  jaws  of  Death, 
Into  the  mouth  of  HeU, 
Bode  the  six  hundred. 

"  Flash'd  all  their  sabres  bare, 
Flashed  all  at  once  in  air, 
Sabring  the  gunners  there. 
Charging  an  array,  while 

All  the  world  wondered : 
Plunged  in  the  battery- smoke 
Fiercely  the  line  they  broke ; 
Strong  was  the  sabre-stroke : 
Making  an  army  reel 

Shaken  and  sundered 
Then  they  rode  back,  but  not, 

Not  the  six  hundred. 


"  Cannon  to  right  of  them, 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 
Cannon  behind  them 

VoIIey'd  and  thunder'd ; 
Storm*d  at  whh  shot  and  shell, 
They  that  had  struck  so  well 
Bode  thro*  the  jaws  of  Death, 
galf  a  league  back  again, 
Up  from  the  mouth  of  Hell, 
An  that  was  left  of  them, 

Left  of  six  hundred. 

"  Honour  the  brave  and  bold ! 
Long  shall  the  tale  be  told, 
Tea,  when  our  babes  are  old — 
How  they  rode  onward.** 

This  is  somediing  that  men  will 
commit  to  memory^  and  that  onr  chil- 
dren's children  will  chant  like  "  Hohen- 
linden/'  or  the  <«  Battle  of  Lake  Be- 

gilloB'* something  that  harries  the 

blood  and  makes  the  breath  come  fkst 
as  we  read  it. 

As  we  observed  in  the  outset  of  onr 
observations^  this  volume  does  nothing 
to  advance  the  reputation  of  its  anther. 
It  is  very  true  that  an  advance  in  lite- 
rary fame  b  not  an  easv  achievement 
for  one  who  has  attained  to  so  high  an 
elevation.  Still  he  is  one  of  those  fiu 
vonred  spirits  to  whom  it  is  given  to 
bear  the  great  spiritual  banner  with 
its  heaven-s^aking  motto  '*  Excelsior/' 
and  we  bear  not  willingly  to  see  him 
stationary ;  less  than  stationary,  how- 
ever,  he  is  not;  so  far  as  *<  Maud  "  is 
an  evidence  of  his  power^  there  is  no 
retrogression  as  vet  in  the  laureate. 
May  that  dav  be  long  distant— may  it 
never  reach  him.  Eather  let  ns  hope 
that  his  course  may  be  like  that  of  hit 
illustrious  predecessor,  gaining  with 
long  added  years  increase  of  intellec- 
tusT  power,  rmening  in  all  the  sweet 
philosophy  of^song  more  melodious, 
more  meditative  every  day;  till,  at 
last,  full  of  years  and  of  gloTT,  he  shall 
pass  away  like  those  bright  lights  of  a 
summer  night  that  leave  a  trail  of 
glory  behind  them  when  they  disap- 
pear firom  the  sky. 
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BRICTBIC  or  BE18T0X* 
CHBOHtCLB      IN      BHTMB* 


The  gallant  Lord  Brictric,  son  and  heir 

Of  Algar,  had  wealth  I  ween  to  spare ; 

In  Cornwall  and  Somerset*  Dorset  and  Devolky 

Where  the  tall  spire  of  &mim  points  nobly  to  heaTttiif 

He  had  vast  possessions*  and  numberless  bands 

Of  vassals  did  homage  on  those  wide  lands : 

The  Honour  of  Gloucester,  with  all  its  manors^ 

Was  his — and  when  his  shield  and  banners 

Flared  in  the  front  of  the  battle  high* 

There  were  thousands  behind  them  to  eonquer  or  die. 

At  tbe  castle  of  Bristow  kept  Brictric  his  state^ 

Where  life  was  a  nightly  festival ; 
Troops  of  retainers  thronged  every  gate* 
And  prelates  and  peers  in  hi{;h  revefry  sate 

With  the  noble  thane  in  his  stately  halU 
Egad,  how  the  tables  were  wont  to  groan ! 

How  the  earls  and  bishops  were  wont  to  laugh ! 
While  winesy  the  coolest  that  ever  were  known. 

From  cumbrous  tankards  they  used  to  quaff*. 
You  may  talk  as  you  will  about  aldermen's  dinners, 

And  tiie  gourmand  habits  of  rubicund  mayors. 
But  Saxon  thanes  were  the  hungriest  sinners^ 

As  every  orthodox  annal  declares  ; 
Nor  ever  shall  Bristol  rejoice  in  sublime 
Celebrations  like  those  in  Lord  Brictric's  time. 

And  yet  is  this  noble  old  dtj  of  oitra 

A  city  of  famous  good  cheer,  by  the  powers  I 

And  tale  after  tale,  on  its  records  enmven. 

Prove  well  that  its  burghers  were  lond  of  a  fted 
Since  burst  on  its  pathway  the  fast-flowing  Avon, 

Away  to  the  sea,  like  a  thirst-driven  steeds— 
Since  the  City  of  Chasms  first  sternly  arose. 
Defying  the  stoutest  and  best  of  her  foesi* 

V^pasian  lived  in  the  jolliest  way, 

Witli  boar-hunts  and  otter-hunts  evezj  day ; 

And  the  whole  Third  Leffion  every  nisht 

Sat  down  to  a  supper  with  great  delight. 

There  were  oysters  caught  on  Uie  coasts  of  Wales, 

And  salmon  prime  from  the  Severn  sea. 
Droves  of  fat  oxen  from  Isca's  vales, 

And  game  from  the  waving  woods  of  Leigh. 
And  after  the  Ccena  Deorum  was  over. 

And  every  warrior  was  full  to  the  brim, 
(While  the  neophyte  heroes  began  to  discover 

The  gaslights  were  burning  uncommonly  dim). 
They  drank  Vespasian's  healtSi  in  wine. 
Of  the  very  best  Chian,  with  nine  times  nine. 
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And  since  that  time,  and  its  classical  fan. 

How  many  a  Bristol  Whittington/ 
Of  portly  rotimdit}[f  solid  estate. 
Unparalleled  appetite,  wonderful  weighty 
Whom  seals  municipal  nobl^  befitted. 
Who  neyer  his  prandial  duties  omitted. 
Has  rolled  himself  in  his  easy  chair. 

And  gazed  on  the  spread  that  before  him  lay. 
On  the  rosy  decanters,  and  entrmneti  nm. 

With  the  look  of  a  man  who  has  nothing  to  pay«i- 
At  those  feasts  which  the  turtle  learnt  to  rue. 
At  that  glorious  old  tavern,  the  Montague ! 

But  not  the  invasion 

Of  brave  old  Vespasian 
On  the  muttons  and  beeves  of  these  well-snpplied  regions. 

To  fatten  his  l^ons— 
That  drama  of  eating  and  cfrinking,  whose  latter  act 
Was  wine  to  the  tune  of  Nia^ra's  cataract— 
Nor  the  merriest  Montague  jollification. 
That  ever  enraptured  the  corporation— 
Was  anvthing  like  the  nightly  meals 

Which  Brictrie  patronised  every  day ; 
Why  they  eat  many  miles  of  Salisbury  eels. 
And  drank  an  Atlantic  of  giddy  Tokay. 

Brictrie  of  Bristow,  Algar's  son. 

Was  a  noble  fellow,  never  a  finer, 
A  lover  of  jollity,  frolic,  and  fun. 

And  a  ladies*  man  as  well  as  a  diner. 
From  troubadour  poets  he  learned  how  to  rhyme 

His  sweet  billets-doux  and  most  musical  sonnets. 
Where  he  told  the  dear  charmers  their  looks  were  sublime. 

And  lauded  their  petticoats,  eyelids,  and  bonnets. 
He  could  sing  like  a  seifiph  or  opera  star ; 
Was  a  capital  fist  at  the  Spanish  guitar ; 
Could  improvise  verses  to  Lucy  and  Fanny ; 
Danced  with  just  the  perfection  of  Don  Giovanni ; 
Talked  theology  better  than  cleric  or  layman ; 
Fenced  like  a  thorough  disciple  of  Hamon ; 
Wrote  receipts  for  odontos,  and  hair.dyes,  and  hashes ; 

Wore  charming  moustaches ; 
Drove  tandem  divinely,  without  many  crashes. 

And  patronised  Moses ; 

The  historian  supposes 
His  existence  was  matter  of  metempsychosis ; 
That  he  pufied  and  placarded,  annoying  the  bilious. 
Under  the  firm  of  "  Moyses  et  Filius." 

Of  course,  such  being  his  qualifications, 
Young  Brie  had  a  hundred  ladies  die  for  him. 
And  so  very  prodigious  a  number  apply  for  him. 
He  was  really  done  up  with  their  pretty  fiirtations : 
Dowa^rs  ugly 
Exhibited  smusly 
Their  warm  little  estates,  fit  for  dwelling  in  snugly ; 
Antiquate  spinsters 
Gazed  at  the  minsters 


*  This  honoiumbls  title  belongs,  ss  of  right,  to  Sir  John  Kerle  Haberfield,  dx  times  Hi^or 
of  tho  ancient  city. 
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Wistfollyy  wishing  for  chimes  nialriin<miAl } 
Mammas  strategetic 
Had  visions  poetic 
That  their  daughters  were  lodged  in  his  chambers  baronial ; 
Blue-stoddngs  admired  him,  and  managed  to  say  so. 
In  hexameter  Terse  from  Ovidias  Naso ; 
Beaaties  of  eu^hteen, 
Qmte  tired  orwaiting* 
Blushed  and  looked  shy,  as  he  aued  them  to  walk  a 
Minuet  with  him,  or  gilope,  or  polka; 
Ladies  of  wit  (is  there  anything;  norrider?) 

Tortured  poor  Brie  with  their  elegant  raillery ; 
He  was  way*layed  by  beauty  in  CTerv  corridor. 

And  loneliness  chased  him  through  terrace  and  gallery. 
But  our  hero  was  bent  upon  travel,  and  so 

From  Bristol  to  Folkstone  one  morning  he  drove. 
Determined  in  search  of  adventure  to  go. 

And  carry  through  Europe  the  war&e  of  love. 
At  Folkstone  embarked  in  the  Comet  or  Star, 
Mounted  the  paddle-box,  lit  a  cigar. 
And  getting  poetical  rather,  was  trying 

To  recollect  something  some  rhymer  had  said. 
While  columns  of  smoke  to  the  leeward  were  flying. 
And  away  in  the  west  yachts  and  fishing-boats  lying. 
And  the  sons  of  the  seas  to  the  breezes  replying. 

And  the  clouds  floating  merrily  high  overbed. 
The  glad  shore  of  France  lay  in  shadow  afar. 
Through  the  cloud-rifts  came  glimmering  night's  earliest  star ; 
The  track  of  the  ship  seemed  a  path  of  aelight ; 
The  moon  rose  in  radiance  surpassingly  bright ;— > 
What  wonder,  with  beauty  below  and  above, 
That  Brictric  was  dreaming,  and  dreaming  of  love  ? 

Did  he  dream  of  that  eye  of  celestial  blue 

That  soon  was  to  tease  him  with  visions  of  joy  ? 
Did  he  dream  of  those  rich  lips,  whose  ruddiest  hue 

Became  brighter  for  him  ? — I  believe  vou,  my  boy. 
And  soon — to  skip  passport  and  custom-house  pother, 
HoteUbills,  post-horses,  and  various  other 
Little  items  of  travelling — Brictric  arrived 

In  the  County  of  Baldwin,  who  asked  him  to  stay. 
And  at  Flanders  no  doubt  had  been  happily  wived, 

But  the  Destinies  hit  on  a  difierent  way 
To  wind  up  his  oddities,  madnesses,  schisms, 
And  eccentric  adventurous  bachelorisms. 

Oh,  a  beauty,  indeed,  was  the  Lady  Mathilde, 
Full  of  hauteur  and  loveliness,  stem  and  self-willed. 
With  the  richest  of  voices,  the  brightest  of  eyes. 
More  radiant,  more  lustrous,  than  Sicily's  skies ; 
So  Dian  passed  peerless  the  forests  between. 

In  the  terror  of  beauty — ^too  queenly  for  love ; 
So  here,  enthroned  in  imperial  mien, 

^  Beamed  splendours  that  shook  the  stem  bosom  of  Jove : 
This  child  of  an  earl,  who  stood  equal  with  kings. 
Disdained  the  swift  beat  of  young Xove's  happy  wings. 

His  arrows  were  harmless. 

His  sly  missiles  charmless, 
Mathildis  passed  on  with  an  exquisite  scorn. 

While  her  wooers  retreated. 

Dismayed  and  defeated. 
Like  timorous  stars  from  the  glances  of  Mom* 
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But  Brictric  the  datintlessy 

Whose  fame  is  not  chantlesB, 
Frodnoed  a  Bensation  in  Baldwin's  old  palace ; 

And  Mathildis  the  scornfol 

Awoke  the  next  morn  full 
Of  visions  that  Love  had  sngpesied  in  malice : 
Before  she  had  time  for  exclaiming  "  How  is  it?" 
The  mischievous  god  had  made  use  of  his  visit. 

And  managed  bv  sinister 

Means  to  »lmini8ter 
The  least  taste  in  life  of  his  venomous  chalice. 
And  thoagh  she  concealed  it  awhile  from  herself. 

And  tried  as  of  old  to  seem  prond  and  imperions. 
She  was  utterly  swayed  by  the  petulant  elf— 
A  slave  to  that  royalty,  divinely  mysterious. 

And  Brictric  another  flirtation  plunged  into 
(He  didn't  reflect  it  was  really  a  sin  to). 
And  wrote  her  gay  verses  in  Tuscan  and  Flemish, 
Provencal  and  French,  without  lameness  or  blemish. 
At  hawking  and  hunting;  he  rode  by  her  side 

To  whisper  sweet  tales  in  her  pearl-laden  ear ; 
While  Mathildis  the  beautiful  simpered  and  sighed. 

As  varied  the  tones  ofthepreux  chevalier. 
He  flattered  her  fancy  with  castles  in  Spain-* 

Sang  rondeaux  and  madrigals,  choice  and  melodious. 
And  quoted  from  Amadis,  Aruiur,  Gawain, 

Eead  then  very  much,  though  we  now  think  them  odious. 
He  toyed  with  her  ringlets  in  sunshiny  glades. 
And  kissed  her  in  secret  in  moonlit  arcades : 
In  short,  he  made  love ;  and  as  love  always  made  is 
In  much  the  same  way,  we'll  leave  that  to  the  ladies. 

And  thus  ver^r  silently  Eros  went  on. 

Till  one  morning  at  breakfast-time  Brictric  was  gone ! 
Papa  cried  *'Parhleur 
An  odd  freak  of  his,  too-« 

"  Of  course  there's  a  letter  or  somethings  Hicrebleur 

There  toas  one  most  truly— a  mignoime  affair—* 

Pink  paper,  rose-fragrant,  the  sealing-wax  rare ; 

The  seal  no  heraldic  baronial  crudity. 

But  fair  Aphrodite,  in  sweet  stmi-nudity* 

'Tis  openeo — Mathildis  is  beautiful  now» 

Proud  anger  is  throned  on  the  eloquent  brow; 

The  blue  eye  is  flashing—the  ruby  lip  curled- 
No  verse-valediction. 
No  pretty  love-fiction. 

No  daguerreotype  sparkling  in  sapphire  and  opal. 

Cut  by  outlandish  jewellers  in  Constantinople— 

A  *'  P.  P.  C."  CARD — KOTHIMO  ELSE  IN  THE  WOBU)  I 


>YtTB  II. 

Across  the  sea  from  Normandy  Duke  William's  army  came. 
They  landed  on  these  English  shores — ^they  fought  fbr  wealth  and  fame ; 
For  Godwin's  gallant  son  had  claimed  to  rule  these  miffhty  realms. 
And  ffatherine  thunders  dimm'd  the  sl^,  stout  swords  and  plumM  hdms. 
Behold  I  the  Norman  archers  come — hark  I  to  the  battle-cry— 
Hark  1  to  the  tramp  of  countless  feet  as  the  fierce  host  sweeps  by  I 
And  noble  Harold  courts  the  fray,  who  no  defeat  may  know : 
Hurrah !  hurrah  for  England  t«— diown  with  the  Norman  foe  I 
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Grey  twilight  upon  Epitoii  breaks  dimly  o*er  the  1 

The  open  dawn  on  Epiton  two  glorioufi  armies  sees :  [sword  ; 

Rides  through  the  ranks  the  Norman  Chief,  and  waves  the  insulting 

Stout  Harold  on  the  English  side  defies  the  h6stile  horde. 

**  Ho  I  gallant  men  of  merry  Kent — op  to  the  coming  fray  I 

Ho  1  yeomen  of  the  Sussex  woids,  yours  be  the  joy  to>day> 

I  lead  you  to  the  field  of  fieht — I,  whom  of  old  ye  know." 

Hurrah !  hurrah  for  Harold  t.-jdown  with  the  li'orman  foe  t 

The  armies  close  with  many  a  dioQt,  the  hurtling  arrows  fly. 
And  Normans  and  stout  Englishmen  rush  to  the  oonfitct  by. 
See  1  William  with  his  mishty  blade  hews  down  the  Sazon  host ; 
See  I  Harold  with  his  bre&ren  twain  makes  void  the  Norman  boast. 
Hark  to  the  crash  of  axe  and  sword — how  corse  is  heaped  on  corse. 
And  wildly  o*er  the  trampled  field  dash  scatterins  troops  of  horse ; 
And  shouts  of  madness  rend  the  air,  and  strong  shafts  fly  like  snow. 
Hurrah !  hurrah  for  Enghmd  1 — ^down  with  the  Norman  foe  t 

The  blood  flows  to  the  saddle  girths,  and  rages  still  the  fight : 
The  Normans  waver — hear  ye  not  King  Harold's  shout  of  might? 
**  Down  with  the  cravens  I    Englishmen,  to  glory  follow  me  1 
And  drive  them  from  our  thralless  shores  into  the  sounding  sea. 
Beat  back  the  Bastard  and  his  host,  of  fVanoe  the  vassal  crew- 
Let  not  a  single  man  escaoe,  as  ye  axe  brave  and  true." 
On  went  they  in  the  maddening  track  of  conquest— blenched  not  one : 
Alas  1  aks  for  EngUind  i — King  Harold's  death  is  done. 

One  firing  arrow  turned  the  fate  of  that  unworthy  day, 
And  there  was  grief  in  Epiton,  and  ended  was  the  fray. 
They  raised  an  abbey  where  he  fell,  they  wrote  his  blaxon  high, 
Where  Harold  the  unconquered  lay,  his  waving  standard  by : 
And  William  and  his  Queen  Mathilde  to  royal  London  came. 
And  kingly  honours  did  they  add  to  his  triumphant  name : 
Tet  chant  the  monks  in  Epiton,  for  aye,  ftoxa  sun  to  sun, 
"  AJas  I  alas  for  England  I— King  Harold's  death  is  done.** 

And  the  haughty  Mathilde, 

The  stern  and  self-willed. 
Had  married  for  power,  and  now  was  a  queen : 

And  oneenly  indeed  was  that  arrogant  eye. 

So  brilliant,  yet  cold,  did  its  quick  glances  fly ; 
And  regal  indeed  were  her  voice  and  her  mien. 

Emilie  Montmorenci  and  Mary  O'Connor, 

Her  two  maids  of  honor, 
Used  to  wonder  what  ailed  her,  and  frequently  strove 

To  find  out  the  mystery. 

And  forestall  this  history  { 
Inexperienced  creatures  I  they  dreamt  not  of  love : 

For  though  Miss  Montmorenci 

Had  many  a  fancy — 
And  she  of  Hibemia,  the  beautiful  Mary, 

As  briffht  as  a  fahy. 
Had  long  lost  her  heart,  being  rather  unwary, 
Yet  their  bosoms  with  passion  had  never  been  filled. 
As  when  Brictric  of  Bnstow  was  loved  by  Mathilde. 

When  friends  who  have  loved  in  the  season  of  youth 

Know  the  chill  of  estrangement,  how  darkly  apart 
Each  stands  in  his  solitude,  even  though  ruth 

And  sorrow  are  felt  in  the  depths  of  the  heart. 
Having  read  Christabel, 
You  afl  know  full  well 
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HowBoland  and  Leolind  qnamlled  of  jrorea 

Each  in  loneliness  stood. 

While  life's  headlong  flood 
Between  them  roshed  on^  to  be  orothers  no  more ; 
And  if  man  thus  remain,  how  more  bitter  'twill  prove 
When  woman's  warm  spirit  has  quarrelled  with  Love. 

So  the  bre  of  Mathilde  was  turned  into  hate. 

And  lon|(  in  her  heart  was  the  troubled  debate. 

How  Bnctric  might  make  a  seyere  expiation 

For  his  mode  of  oonduding  that  Flemish  flirtation. 

She  contemphited  tortures  of  every  kind- 
Racks,  thumbscrews,  tisht  boots,  and  hot  irons  and  i^noen-* 

Only  fearing  her  spouse  mignt  perchance  be  behind 
To  sanction  the  use  of  those  oharmins  convincen : 

Had  Mathilde  been  Queen  Regent,  poor  Brie  very  soon 

Would  have  wished  an  exchange  with  the  man  in  the  moon : 
For  the  ladies,  when  they 
Can  get  their  own  way. 

And  obtain  a  revenge  on  their  ci^etwrn/  loverp. 
Are  barbarous  quite. 
In  the  way  they  requite. 

For  their  ancient  attentions  those  unlucky  rovers ; 

And  if  any  young  gentleman,  reading  this  story. 

Has  broken  off  courtship  that  seemed  con  amorCf 

Let  him  emigrate— anywhere— Berlin— Bencoolen—^ 

Ere  he  has  to  pay  scot  for  his  amorous  fooling. 

Who  has  not  passed  on  with  the  animate  tide 

Which  chokes  up  the  beautiful  vale  of  Cheapside? 

Which  from  morning  till  even  resounds  with  the  fusses 

Of  perilous  safety-cabs,  populous  'busses; 

Where  cads  are  all  raving  the  people  to  flurry—. 

"Bank,"  "Blackwall,"  "Whitechapel,"  Charing-cross,''  "Surrey  ;- 

Where,  except  you  have  marvellous  quickness  of  vision, 

Tou'U  be  shattered  to  atoms  by  constant  collimon ; 

Your  hat  will  be  jammed  into  shapeless  grotesqueness. 

Your  coat  will  be  fractured  to  queer  picturesqueness ; 

You'll  arrive  at  your  dwelling  with  hardly  a  rag  on. 

Anatomised  perhaps  by  a  wandering  wagon. 

*Tif  as  there  one  day 

In  a  cabriolet 
Young  Brie  was  driving  a  lady  gay 
(Who  it  was  I  would  vnllingl]^  tell  you,  but  cant- 
Perhaps  'twas  his  cousin,  or  sister,  or  aunt). 
And  the  Queen,  driving  that  way  to  purchase  some  pearls. 

Was  caucfat  by  his  curls 

(Much  admired  by  the  girls). 
And  a  glance  of  revenge  at  the  flatterers  hurls ; 
Forgettmg  her  errand,  and  homeward  returning;. 
Her  wild  heart  for  vengeance  unceasingly  yeanung. 

Without  let  or  stay. 

She  soon  made  her  way 
To  where  strode  the  Conqueror,  taking  a  walk  on 
The  banks  of  the  river,  with  greyhound  and  falcon. 

The  Queen,  out  of  breath 
^  (So  history  saith). 
Implored  him  to  put  her  dear  Brictric  to  death; 
And  to  furnish  occasion. 
With  some  hesitation, 
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Half  told  him  tbe  tale  of  her  little  flirtation : 

"  Humph !"  said  Will,  with  a  puff, 

"  There's  reason  enough. 
Though  it's  little  I  care  for  your  amorous  stuff; 
But  you  know,  dear,  Tve  doUt  such  a  number  of  whacks  on 
The  unlucky  back  of  the  innocent  Saxon, 

That  really " 

"Now  do! 

My  dear  William,  if  you 
HaT6  any  regard  for  your  darling  Mathilde.'* 

<'But  would  not,"  he  said,  ''your  desire  be  fulfilled. 
If  I  just  lock  him  up — ^take  away  all  his  lands. 
And  leave  the  estates  and  the  key  in  your  hands  ? 

I  thbk  the  idea's  exceedingly  good : 

Will  that  please  you?" 

The  bright-eyed  Mathilde  thought  it  would. 

And  now,  shall  I  tell  how  the  unlucky  Brie 

In  the  midst  of  his  love-making,  wine-drinking  prime. 
Was  thrown  into  Winchester  Castle,  to  pick 
Oakum  for  ever— a  match  against  time  ? 
How,  while  he  in  the  dungeon  ^w  pallid  and  lean. 
The  rents  of  his  binds  were  received  by  the  Queen  ? 
How  his  misery  was  heightened  by  many  a  vision 
Of  the  charmers  he  knew  in  those  days  most  elysian. 
When  the  surface  of  gay  life  he  cut  such  a  dash  on. 
And  was  hailed,  like  Count  D'Orsay,  the  leader  of  fashion? 

How  he  oft  execrated 

The  levity  fated. 
Which  inducing  flirtation,  had  utterly  chilled  his 
Prospects  of  fun,  by  that  breach  with  Mathildis  ? 
How  he  intimate  got  with  some  sodable  spiders. 
Who,  save  himself,  were  the  only  insiders. 
And  told  them  his  griefs  o'er  and  o'er  confidentiallv. 
Although  they  could  scarcely  console  him  essentially  ? 

How  he  raved  at  each  bkckguard 

Who,  while  he  grew  haggard. 
Was  beatinghis  copses  and  fishing  his  rivers— 

The  rascally  sinners  ^ 

Who,  giving  good  dinner?. 
Gathered  together  all  their  friends  and  his  too 
At  his  castles  of  Gloucester,  and  Sarum,  and  Bristow, 
Who,  ignoring  poor  Brie,  toasted  onljr  the  givers  ?— 
No :  it  passes  description— we'll  pass  it  all  by — 
As  did  Mathildis— omf  Ufft  him  to  die. 

MoaTIMEB  COLUHS. 
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C0RBAK'8  8KXTCHBS  OF  THE  IIII8R  BAR. 


Whbk  the  late  Mr.  Campbell  under, 
took  the  editorship  of  ''Colbuta's 
New  Monthly  Magazine,"  he  succeed, 
ed  In  persuading  Mr.  Cufran,  who  had 
been  htely  called  to  the  Irish  bar>  and 
whose  life  of  his  fifther  had  given  him 
high  literary  distinction,  to  contribute 
to  the  Magazine  occasional  paners  oa 
subjects  connected  with  Ireland. 

In  a  wish  to  oomp^ly  with  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's request  originated  a  aeries  of 
papers,  entitled  "  Sketches  of  the 
Irish  Bar,"  which  acquired  immediale 
popularity,  and  gave  a  very  high  cha- 
racter to  the  publication  in  which  they 
appeared.  Professional  occupation 
soon  interfered  with  Mr.  Curran's 
power  of  regulariy  oontinuing  the 
series,  and  his  friend  Mr.  Sheil  wrote 
and  published  in  the  same  magazine 
several  sketches  drawn  up  on  pretty 
much  the  same  plaq  with  tnose  written 
by  Curran.  It  was  natural  that  read- 
ers should  suppose  all  to  have  been 
by  the  same  wnter ;— the  same  tone  of 
politics  prevailed  throughout ;— a  slen« 
der  thread  of  fiction,  often  forgotten 
or  disregarded  by  the  writers,  con- 
nected the  severfil  piipers  into  what 
would  seem  to  be  a  series.  An  English. 
roan  visiting  Ireland,  is  supposed  to 
attend  every  now  and  then  the  law 
courts  in  Dublin  or  in. the  provinces, 
and  to  record  the  impressions  made  on 
him  by  the  leading  counsel  in  the  cases 
he  listens  to.  We  believe  that  both 
writers  occasionally  make  use  of  this 
convenient  mask.  Such  peculiarities 
of  character  as  distinguish  the  various 
classes  of  society  in  Ireland  are  intro* 
duced  with  great  skill.  The  crowds 
that  throng  the  courts  in  Dublin  form 
a  part  of  the  picture,  without  which 
all  the  rest  would  be  imperfect.  Per- 
haps Dublin  presents  more  of  this 
class  of  excitable  idlers  than  any  other 
city  in  the  world.  A  clever  volume 
of  essays,  originally  published  in  the 
''Examiner,"  in  the  year  1618,*  de- 
scribes the  banisters  at  that  time  en- 
gaged in  successful  practice  in  the 
courts  of  Westminster,  and  gives  an 
account  in  many  respects  calctuated  to 


pratify  and  amuse,  if  not  to  instruct. 
Its  readers  by  its  exhibitions.  But  in 
no  respeot  whatever  is  it  to  be  com- 
plied with  the  ''  Sketches  of  the  Irish 
bar."  We  have  the  men  —  the  prac- 
tising barristers  -*  not  inaccurately 
nor  injudiciously  portrayed ;  but  there 
is  a  total  absence  of  the  interest  which 
in  the  volumes  before  us  i$  never  ab- 
sent,  and  which  arises  from  the  perfect 
picturing  of  every  surrounding  cir- 
cumstance — -  you  always  have  scenic^ 
often  even  stage  e^t.  'Lockhart's 
descriptions  of  Scottish  advocates  in 
his  "  Peter's  Letters,"  and  Lord  Cock, 
bum's,  in  his  *'  Life  of  Jeffrey,"  make 
some  approach  to  this  power,  which 
both  the  Irish  writers  possess  in  nearly 
equal  degree.  It  is  probable  that  the 
contrasts  between  barbarism  and  civil, 
isation  which  Ireland  still  presents  — 
and  presented  yet  more  obtrusively  at 
the  time  these  sketches  were  written, 
now  more  than  thirty  years  ago— >have 
created  this  distinction  between  the 
volumes  before  us  and  those  to  which 
we  have  referred.  In  England  the 
barrister  is,  or  seeks  to  be,  the  mere 
logician.  lie  is  in  a  land  where,  if  his 
audience  are  swayed  by  prejudices.— 
and  in  no  country  are  there  prejudices 
more  unreasonable  and  more  ineradi. 
cable — he  must  assume  ihm  existence 
as  a  thing  equally  indisputable  with 
the  fact,  uat  the  grass  is  green,  and 
that  the  rose  is  re£  T)ie  movements 
of  his  argument  are  witnin  a  limited 
circle  —  his  eloquence  is  necessarily 
confined  within  a  meagre  and  wretched 
dialect,  whore  any  effort  to  disturb 
habitual  associations  would  be  resent- 
ed  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  those 
who  forgot  everything  else  in  Burke 
used  to  remember  a  false  quantity  in 
his  pronunciation  of  a  Latin  sentence. 
We  believe  that  then  and  now  in  Ire- 
land legal  principles  were  as  perfectly 
known,  ana  that  adjudications  were  as 
just  in  Ireland  as  m  England;  while 
m  Ireland  one  great  advantage  existed 
—  the  Irish  barrister  avoided,  as  far 
as  he  at  all  could,  what  Bushe  calls, 
"the  absurd  mystery  of  the  style." 


«  "  Critteiflms  upon  the  Bar,"  &c.    By  *' Amictts  Curi«B."    London :  1819. 
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In  the  "  Sketches  of  the  Irbh  Bar  "— 
we  now  speak  of  Mr.  Shell's  as  well 
as  Mr.  Uurran's  sketches — the  cha- 
racters of  some   eighteen  or  twenty 
practising  barristers  are  given.      Of 
these  there  is  no  one  of  whom  there 
do  not  remain  recorded  law  arguments ; 
and  what  is  remarkable  in  all  and  each 
is,  that  the  style  is  always  so  perfectly 
lucid  and  intelligible,  so  little  yelled 
in  the  language  of  technicalities,  that 
ajud^rnoent  of  Flunket's,  for  mstonce, 
or  a  law-argument  of  Saurin's,  is  as 
perfectly  intelligible  to  any  educated 
man,  who  reads  it  with  fair  application 
of  his  mind,  as  if  it  were  a  speech  in 
parliament,  or  a  leader  in  the  Times, 
In  ^tual   reasoning,  we  should   not 
think  of  making  a  higher  claim  for 
the  Irish  barrister  than  for  his  Scot- 
tish or  English  brother ;  but  we  think 
it  undeniable,  that  ia  the  power  of 
exposition  he  is  greatly  superior.    He 
does  not  disdain  to   render   himself 
intelligible   to  those  who  hare   not 
been  educated  in  technical  hinguage ; 
and  he  seems,  at  least,  to  refer  to 
higher  principles  of  gen^  truth  than 
the   £ngUsh  expositor  of  the  laws; 
while,  in  common  with  the  Englbh. 
man,    he  has  a  language  which   is 
much  more  manageable  than  the  dia. 
lect  consecrated  to  Scottish  law.    But 
the  discussion  is  one  which  we  will  not 
now  pursue.    This  book  is  more  inte- 
resting than  either  the  Scottish  or  £ng. 
lish  books,  with  which  it  is  most  na- 
torally  to  be  compared.    And  it  is, 
after  all,  little  matter  whether  this 
arises  from  the  author  of  the  book 
being  a  cleverer  fellow  than  the  authors 
of  the  books  we  have  mentioned,  or 
from  his  having  the  good  fortune  of 
having  a  better  subject.    Both  causes 
have,  we  think,  contributed  to  the 
effect. 

An  American  publisher  has  reprinted 
"  The  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar  "  so 
carelessly,  as  even  to  preserve  the  most 
pbvious  misprints  of  the  original  pub- 
lication— so  ignorantly  as  to  ascribe 
the  papers  all  to  the  same  person.  This 
mistake  might  have  been  pardoned, 
but  not  so  as  to  the  next,  for  there 
was  such  an  absence  of  good  faith  in 
the  transaction  that,  as  we  learn  from 
the  editor  of  Shell's  "  Sketches  Legal 
and  Political,"  he  has  had  the  assur- 
ance to  pretend,  in  his  preface,  that 
*'  his  compilation  was  undertaken  with 
the  approbation  and  authority  of  Mr. 
Shell  himself." 


This  circumstance  rendered  it  desir- 
able to  have  the  papers  reprinted, 
and  made  it  necessary  that  m  every 
reprint  their  several  papers  should  be 
assigned  to  the  respective  authors,  as 
the  partnership  of  Mr.  Curran^and  Mr. 
Shell,  in  what  was  in  no  true  sense  a 
connected  work,  was  but  an  apparent 
one.  It  is  probable  that  neither  author 
saw  the  productions  of  the  other  tUl 
their  appearance  in  the  Magazine. 
In  a  former  number  of  this  journal 
some  account  has  been  given  of 
«  Shell's  Sketches,*'  by  a  fellow.la- 
bourer  of  ours.  In  this  we  shall  con* 
fine  our  observations  to  Mr.  Curran's, 
referring  to  Mr.  Shell's  only  when  th^ 
are,  in  some  way,  illustrative  of  matters 
brought  before  us  in  the  book  which  is 
the  proper  subject  of  our  notice. 

The  general  interests  of  truth  would 
alone  render  it  fitting  that  the  kind  of 
mystery  comiected  with  any  publication 
in  which  an  author's  name  is  concealed, 
should,  when  the  motives  for  such  ooiu 
cealment  have  passed  away,  be  perfectly 
removed,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  what- 
ever on  the  subject.  In  the  case  of  joint 
authorship,  there  may  occasionally  be  a 
difficulty  arising  from  the  authors  them- 
selves being  unable  to  distinguish 
their  respective  parts.  Here  no  such 
difficulty  exbts,  and  here  there  is  a 
peculiar  necessltjr  almost  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Curran 
and  Mr.  Shcil.  In  the  original  con- 
formation of  Mr.  Shell's  mind,  and 
that  of  his  friend,  are  very  strong  points 
of  difference.  Wlthamindexc^ingly 
fertile  in  every  description  of  illustra- 
tion ;  with  a  quickness  of  wit  which 
often,  very  often,  reminds  us  of  what  is 
recorded  of  his  father ;  with  imagery 
rapidly  presenting  Itself  and  finding 
instant  expression  in  words  of  singular 
felicity,  there  is  throughout  Curran'a 
writings  great  sobriety  of  thought, 
continual  reference  to  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  government  and  of  society,  as 
though  it  had  been  the  subject  with 
him  of  habitual  thought  and  study,  and 
not,  as  it  too  often  appears  in  the  works 
of  his  coadjutor,  as  if  a  proposition  of 
Montesquieu  or  Locke  was  snatched 
up  at  the  moment  for  some  mere  party 
purpose.  Actual  distrust,  indeed,  ia 
often  created,  of  what  the  essayist 
most  wishes  to  press  upon  his  readers, 
by  his  representing  some  poor  sophism 
as  if  it  were  not  alone  his  own  infer- 
ence, in  which  he  might  be,  without 
offence  to  any  one,  either  wrong  or 
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right:  but  something  claiming  kindred* 
not  with  the  passions  of  the  moment  in 
which  it  originates^  but  with  the  great 
body  of  general  and  admitted  truth ; 
or  if  doubtful,  only  doubted  bv  persons 
denying  the  authority  of  the  ereat 
names  which  he  calls  as  his  von^ers. 
In  Sheily  too,  there  are  not  nnfire* 
quently  stineine  sarcasms  which  not 
only  were  cJctuated  to  inflict  severe 
wounds  on  the  objects  of  his  satire, 
but  what  was  infimtely  worse,  to  call 
into  active  Itfe  the  malignant  passions 
both  of  those  whom  he  amused  and 
those  whom  he  attacked.  Shell's  arti- 
cles, in  short,  are  too  like  association 
speeches.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
his  political  position,  struggling  at  the 
time  for  emancipation,  made  much 
of  this  very  natural,  and  perhaps,  there- 
fore, very  excusable ;  but  from  our  own 
feelings  we  can  judge  those  of  others, 
and  we  own  that  we  still  feel  pain  and 
grief  at  the  insults  such  men  as  Moore 
and  Sheil  have,  to  the  great  injury  of 
their  reputation  and  of  the  pemuu 
nent  effect  of  their  works,  indulged  in 
against  every  one  whom  it  answered  a 
temporary  purpose  to  abuse. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  in  such  cases 
MM  we  allude  to,  such  men  as  Moore 
and  Shttl  arei  in  reality,  but  indulging 
a  lively  imagination,  and  are  engaged 
in  what  to  them  are  as  really  works  of 
fiction,  and,  therefore,  as  subject  to 
their  own  caprices  of  the  hour,  as  t&eir 
<*  Selims,**  and  ''  Evadnes."  The  of- 
fence  is  not  in  the  feelings  which  they 
experience,  but  in  those  they  are  likely 
to  excite.  In  Mr. Curran's  "Sketches,"* 
there  is  not  one  single  word  with  which 
any  one  can  reasonably  quarrel ;  there 
is  not  one  single  proposition  which, 
whether  you  agree  with  it  or  not — and 
we  often  do  not  agree  with  him — you 
must  not  admit  to  be  fairly  stated. 
It  is  rejdly  a  curious  fact,  consider- 
ing the  state  of  Ireland  at  the  time 
when  these  **  Sketches  "  were  written, 
to  observe  that,  republished  afler  an 
interval  of  thirty  years,  there  is  not 
in  his  part  of  the  work  one  word  to 
alter  or  omit,  though  everywhere  strong 
political  opinions  are  firmly  and  man- 
fttliy  expressed,  with  no  other  reserve 
but  what  arises  from  the  ordinary 
stUREestions  of  gentlemanly  feeling. 

^Rie  papers  reprinted  in  the  volumes 


before  us  were  first  published  in  the 
years  1822,  1823  and  1824.  When  it 
was  determined  by  Mr.  Colbum  to  re- 
I»int  tbem,  Mr.  Curran  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  affinrded  by  the 
publication  to  make  some  additions  to 
what  had  been  originally  published. 
We  believe  Uiat  what  appeared  in  the 
Magazine  is  preserved  unchanged  s  but 
there  is  prefixed  a  memoir  of  the  late 
Chief  Baron  Woulfe,  written  withia 
the  present  year,  and  a  record  of  some 
conversations  with  Chief  Justice  Boshe, 
noted  down  in  1826. 

In  our  account  of  the  book,  the  ea. 
siest  course  is  to  follow  the  author's  ar« 
rangement  in  the  present  publication. 
In  the  sketches  written  in  1823,  with 
the  persons  who  are  the  subjects  of  his 
portraiture  each  dav  brought  before 
Lis  eje  and  before  his  mind,  written 
also  in  a  period  of  ^reat  political  ex. 
citement,  Uie  style  is  more  virid  than 
in  the  pictuie  of  Woulfe.  To  our. 
selves,  who  cannot  throw  our  mind 
back  into  those  days  of  old  contests, 
even  in  imagination,  and  to  whom  the 
strange  passages  of  Irish  hbtory  which 
occumd  in  our  day  are^  in  truth,  e 
forgotten  dream,  greater  pleasure  has 
been  afforded  by  this  sketch  of  Wonl^ 
drawn  up  fifteen  years  after  his  death, 
than  by  the  papers  describing  the  living 
actors  of  Mr.  Curran*s  earlier  sketches. 
It  is  written  in  a  calmer  tone,  and  with 
great  beauty  brings  out,  one  by  one, 
as  they  rise  up  to  recollection,  the  dis. 
tinguishing  peculiarities  of  a  friend.-- 
lost  too  early,  and  who,  but  for  this 
memoir,  would  have  soon  passed  away 
from  the  memory  of  all  but  a  few,  and 
died  withont  his  fame. 

Woulfe  was  bom  in  1786,  received 
his  earlier  education  at  Stonyhursti 
graduated  in  the  University  of  Dttb* 
Rn,  and  was  called  to  the  Insh  bar  in 
1814. 

Mr.  Curran's  acquaintance  with  him 
commenced  in  1813,  when  both  wefe 
fdlow-students  at  the  Middle  Temple. 

*'I  cannot,"  says  Mr.  CurraD,  **  refrain 
from  Btating  with,  I  hope,  axcuMbk  pride, 
that  our  acquaintaooeship  was  no  soonir 
formed,  than  be  not  so  much  selected,  as 
seized  upon  me  as  his  friend,  and  that  tlia 
cordial  grasp,  once  gtven,  was  never  rdaxed, 
until  his  hold  upon  all  things  in  this  life  was 
gone  from  him  for  ever. 


*  ''  Sktidics  of  the  Irish  Bar,  with  Essays  LIteiary  and  FoliticaL**    By  W.  H.  Ganan, 
£aq.    London.    1865. 
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M  Whenl  beoune  aoqaaiiited  with  Woolfa 
|pi  London,  I  fbimd  him  aUndiog  very  high 
in  the  opinion  and  predictionB  of  hh  aiitv 
ciates  there,  among  the  moet  intimate  of 
•whom  I  maj  name  the  kte  Mr.  Shell,  the 
Ute  William  Wallace,  afterwarda  the  writer 
of  the  continoation  of  Sir  James  Hackin- 
tOBh*s  HiBtoiy  of  England,  the  present  Jadge 
Ball,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wyse,  now  the  Bri- 
tish Jfmister  at  Athens.  AU  the  qualitiea 
-which  were,  in  alter  life,  to  recommend  him 
to  A  wider  circle,  were  already  conepicnontly 
developed — his  social,  joyous  temperament, 
hia  freedom  from  all  selfishness,  his  hatred 
of  baseness,  hia  admiration  of  worth,  his 
Undly,  ctrcumspect  regard  for  the  feeUo^  of 
others,  hia  perfect  candour,  and,  among  hia 
mental  attributes,  hia  sound  and  manly 
tastes,  and,  most  of  all,  the  high  order  of  his 
nasoomg  powers." — pp.  5,  6. 

Corran  and  Woulfe  were  so  mnch 
together,  that  but  few  letters  passed 
between  them.  It  may  be  saia,  too, 
that  men  whose  minds  are  fully  en. 
^ged  have  little  time  for  letter.wriu 
ing.  In  Shell's  Life,  lately  published,  , 
bis  biographer  tells  us  tluit  he  wrote 
none  bat  absolutely  necessary  business 
letters.  One  or  two  letters  of  Woulfe's, 
lioweTer,  remain  among  his  friend's 
papers.  Of  these,  one,  written  from 
Inspmck  in  1815,  is  here  published; 
firom  that  letter  we  extract  a  charac- 
teristic sentence: — 

'* '  The  towns  in  Italy  have  a  much  more 
eSrilised  aspect  than  those  of  France ;  they 
an  possess  footpaths;  the  shops  are  as  rich, 
and  the  houses  better.  The  climate  is  cer- 
tainly very  delidous,  but  there  is  not  so 
much  deligbt  in  it  as  travellers  tell  us.  This 
I  am  certain  of,  that  the  sensation  of  com- 
fort, which  can  only  exist  in  a  cold  climate, 
more  than  counterbalances  the  most  luxuri- 
ous relaxation  of  the  Italian  air.  Yon  can- 
sot  conceive  bow  I  enjoyed  tlie  first  piercing 
night  on  the  I^lew  Alps,  when  I  found 
•  myself  wrapped  up  between  two  feather- 
beds  ;  and  if  the  animal  enjoyment  of  both 
these  sensations  is  equal,  ours  possesses  this 
political  advantage  over  theirs,  that,  being 
only  possessed  by  those  persons  who  are  in 
easy  circumstances,  it  engenders  industry  ; 
whereas  theirs,  being  within  the  reach  of 
everybody,  begets  indolence.  In  truth,  la- 
bour is  incompatible  with  the  enjoyment  of 
it  Not  so  with  ouiB — it  is  not  only  ac- 
qmred  by  labour,  but  may  be  enjoyed  in  the 
TMy  act  of  labour.' " — pp.  10,  1 1. 

It  is  only  when  one  thinks  of  abridg. 
ing  such  a  narrative  as  this,  that  one 
feels  how  beautifully  and  how  grace- 
fully  it  is  written.  It  can  only  be  read 
in  the  book  itselL  Woulfe*s  health 
▼OL.  zi.vx...^o.  ori«x»in* 


was  from  the  first  uncertain.  There 
was  no  inability  to  bear  bodily  or 
mental  fatigue ;  there  was  delicacy  of 
frame,  freedom  and  elasticity  of  move- 
ment. This  our  author  has  to  state 
before  he  states  the  infirmity  of  con. 
stitution  which  made  him,  through  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  subject  to  dis.* 
ease  in  one  form  or  other.  How  ia* 
this  to  be  stated? .. in  what  mey  besfe- 
brought  before  the  mind  ?  How  wooid 
Goldsmith-..how  would  Scott  have  ex- 
hibited it  ?  In  such  things  the  hand 
of  the  artist  appears.  Bead  now  the 
passage  that  follows : — 

'*  In  his  frame  thele  was  no  q>pArent  de- ' 
Hcacy ;  it  was  slight,  but  all  his  movements 
free  and  healthy :  and  so  of  his  countenance ; 
though  the  features  were  rather  thin  and 
aharp,  the  expression  was  usually  animated,  • 
often  joyous,  oocasionany  grave  and  thought- 
fill,  but  never  depressed.  Aa  I  write,  I  ra- 
menibar  that,  about  this  period,  a  small . 
party  of  hia  friends  (he  not  being  present) 
amused  themselveB  by  going  through  some 
of  the  leading  varieties  of  the  canine  species, 
and  (Uscovering  a  iaiiaful  resemblance  be- 
tween each  of  them  and  some  member  of  the 
bar.  Matches  for  the  bull-dog,  and  spaniel, 
and  cur,  were  easily  found.  There  was  more 
discussion  in  finding  the  fittest  representa- 
tives of  the  lurcher  and  poodle,  and  so  on ; 
bntwhen  the  greyhonnd  was  named,  and 
Shiel  on  the  insUnt  cried  out  '  Woulfe,'  the 
likenees  of  the  kind  they  were  searching  for, 
even  to  something  curious  in  the  details^  was 
at  once  admitted.  In  both  there  was  the 
tan  and  slender  frame — the  keen  eye,  the 
pleasing  elongated  face ;  both  were  so  calm 
and  gentle  when  at  rest,  both  so  quick  and 
bounding  when  excited." — pp.  12,  13. 

Can  any  description  be  happier? 
It  brings  Woulfe  perfectly  before  our 
eyes — .before  oiir  eyes,  who  were  long 
familiar  with  him;  but  we  have  no 
doubt  that  to  entire  strangers  it  will 
have  the  same  efiect.  In  artistic  power, . 
the  passage  is  equal  to  Goethe. 

In  the  year  lb  IT*  the  rupture  of  a 
blood-vessel  in  the  lungs  gave  Woulfe. 
serious  alarm.  The  apprdiended  dan- 
ger, however,  was  greater  than  the 
event  justified,  and  his  professional 
studies  and  pursuits  were  not  inter- 
rupted. In  1819  he  published  a  re. 
markable  pamphlet  on  the  Catholic, 
question.  The  pamphlet  was  admired 
by  Bushe  and  by  Plunket.  Lord 
GrenviUe,  to  whom  it  was  sent  by 
Plunket,  pronounced  it  to  be,  *'  in  his 
opinion,  the  ablest  piece  of  political 
writing  that  had  appealed  smce  the 
dnysofBnxke." 
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Woulfe's  pamphlet  we  liaTe 
nen,  but  the  extracts  here  given  jqb^ 
aSy  Lord  GrenTiUe*!  praise.  The  chiu 
saoter  aoquired  for  him  by  the  pamph* 
let  aided  him  in  his  after  career ;  but 
is  said  by  Mr.  Curran  to  have  beea 
likely  to  have  done  him  some  disservioe^ 
with  the  attorneys.  Any  oocupatiim 
unconnected  with  the  immediate  stu* 
dies.of  his  profession  leads  the  shiewd 
atbomey  to  distrust  the  oompetenoy 
for  the  business  of  his  profession  of  a 
barrister  supposed  to  know  anything 
else,  or  to  think  of  anything  elw.  U 
would  appear  that  Wonlfe  sometimes^ 
-  contributed  to  periodical  publicatious* 
An  articlcj  iii  which  he  reviewed  God< 
win  on  '^  f^opulation,"  in  Campbell's 
Ma^azinCt  is  mentioned ;  and  he  wrote 
a^  essay,  which  was  entiUedj  '*  Amend* 
ment  of  the  Laws  of  Beal  Property  in 
England^"  which  he  proposed  printing 
either  in  a  separate  volume,  or  in  a  seriee 
of  essays  in  the  Nem  Monthly,  It  was 
not  felt  to  have  the  popular  interest 
which  would  render  the  latter  mode  of' 
publication  a  prudent  speculation  for 
the  proprietor  of  the  Magazine.  Mr, 
Curran  expresses  his  agreement  with 
this  decision.  Wo  suspect  that  it  was 
a  mistake  in  the  conduot  of  that  pub- 
lication, that  topics  really  engaging 
the  public  mind  were  avoided.  Vft 
have  not  a  doubt  that  such  papers  as 
Woulfe  would  have  produced  on  such 
subjects  would  have  matly  aided  the 
circulation  of  any  publication  in  which 
they  appeared.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think 
that  each  reader  of  any  of  this  class  of 
publications  reads  each  article  in  it. 
Secure  on  each  subject  the  best  writers, 
wherever  that  is  possible,  and  this  ren. 
ders  almost  certain  an  increased  oircu. 
lation.  Assume  real  information  on 
any  subject  to  be  given,  and  you  have 
secured  purchasers  for  the  work  ia 
which  it  appears.  Interruptions  of  one 
kind  or  otiier  interfered  with  his  get^ 
ting  this  essay  out  as  a  book,  till  other 
works  appeared  which  dealt  with  the 
subjeot  so  much  in  the  way  he  pro- 
posed, as  to  make  him  give  up  the 
project. 

Plnnket,  about  two  years  after  the 
date  of  Woulfe's  pamphlet,  became 
attorney-general,  and  made  Woulfe 
prosecuting  counsel  on  the  Munster 
circuity  which  increased  bis  annual  in. 
come  by  a  sum  between  X700  and 
X  1,000  a-year.  His  progress  was,  af. 
ter  this,  one  of  uninteirupted  success 
—  nothing  in  any  way  to  distinguieh 


one  year  from  another,  ezoeptthera. 
riations  of  his  health,  till  his  deaths  vtk 
1840. 

Woulfe  made  a  fhw  speeches  on  |)6- 
litical  Subjects  in  the  Catholic  Associa^ 
tion,  and  at  aggregate  meetings.  W^ 
should  be  glad  they  had  been  preserv- 
ed. How  (ax  these  or  lus  speeches  in 
Pariiament  influenced  the  bodies  t^ 
which  they  were  addressed^  we  are 
unable  to  say.  When  at  the  bar,  hig 
appeals  to  juries  were  often  very  sue* 
cessful. 

Mr.  Curran  mentions  Woulfe's  ha  v. 
ing  given  up  the  assistant-barristership 
of  the  county  of  Gal^ajr,  which  wa§ 
worth  X900  a-year.  His  health  was 
declining.  He  held,  with  the  barns, 
tership,  another  office— that  of  crown, 
prosecutor.— givinf^  an  inoon^  of  the 
same  amount.  His  health  he  found: 
unequal  to  the  duties  of  both,  and  he 
retained  that  which  interfered  least 
with  his  ordinary  chances  of  profes. 
sional  employment.  He,  perhaps,  also 
remembered,  when  he  made  the  chgioSf 
that  the  office  which  he  continued  to. 
keep  was  not  incompatible  with  his 
holding  a  seat  in  Parliament,  which 
was  an  object  which  he  probably  then 
contemplated.  He  soon  afterwards 
became  member  for  the  borough  of. 
Cashel.  In  1836  he  was  solioitor-ge*. 
neral  for  Ireland,  and  in  the  next  year 
attorney.  In  1638  he  beeame  chief 
baron.  ' 

In  a  memoir  of  Chief  Justice  Busfae^ 
in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  this  Jour-' 
nal,  it  is  stated,  apparently  on  ^ood 
authority,  that  when,  on  the  death  of 
Chief  Baron  Joy,  the  right  to  All  the 
office  left  vacant  devolved  on  Woulfe 
—.  the  Attomey.General  -^  he  urged' 
on  the  Government  the  fitness  of  ap«- 
pointing  Baron  Pennefather,  propos. 
mg  to  resign  his  own  claims,  ai^d 
take  the  office  of  puisne  baron,  which 
Baron  Fennefather's  promotion  would 
leave  vacant ;  and  that  it  was  only  on 
finding  it  imposdble  to  efiect  this  ar- 
rangement that  he  accepted  the  place 
of  Chief  Baron.  This  fact,  so  hiffhly 
to  Woulfe*s  honour,  is  not  stated  ia 
Curran's  memoir.  For  Woulfe  it 
would  have  been  fortunate  had  it  been 
accomplished ;  for  the  duties  of  Chief 
Baron-..then  considerably  greater  thaa 
at  present-^were  soon  found  too  much 
for  his  health  ;  and  at  the  time  of  hia 
death,  within  two  jrears  of  his  promo« 
tion,  he  was  oceupted  in  making  ati  ar* 
rangement  for  his  retirement 
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We  do  not  know  whether  txij  fom 
mal  life  of  Chief  Justice  Bushe  has  been 
written  I  but  it  was  impossible  that, 
of  a  great  man  so  long  before  the 
tiibiic>  there  should  not  be  many  inci- 
dental notices.  In  Mr.  Wills's  "  Lives 
of  Illustrious  Irishmen,"  his  character 
ia  sketched  by  a  faithful  and  friendly 
hand.  The  same  writer  has  publish^ 
ed  a  little  essay  on  <'  The  Evidenoea 
of  Christianity  '*  by  the  late  Chief. 
Justice  Bushe — an  essay  of  very  re- 
markable  power  and  beaut}r.*  In  the 
eighteenth  volume  of  this  Journal 
there  is  a  sketch  of  Bushe's  life  and 
fortunes,  written  while  he  was  still 
Chief  Justice,  and  in  which  are  several 
extracts  from  his  speeches  while  yet  a^ 
the  bar.  In  Finlay's  '<  Miscellanies  " 
we  have  him  described  while  still  So- 
ficilor^General.  Lord  Brougham  haa 
preserved  a  record  of  his  conversations 
when  he  visited  London  to  be  examin. 
ed  before  some  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee or  Boyal  Commission.  In 
Sheirs  **  Legal  and  Political  Sketches," 
one  of  the  best  and  most  brilliant  chap, 
iers  is  devoted  to  Bushe ;  and  in  Mr. 
Curran's  life  of  Wallacet  will  be 
found  his  estimate  of  some  of  the  pecu- 
liar  characteristics  of  Bushe's  mind. 
We  refer  to  all  and  each  of  these,  sa- 
tisfied  that  many  of  our  readers  will 
look  at  the  books,  and  thank  us  for  the 
references.  B  ut  we  must  for  ourael  vea 
•ay,  thai  the  little  book  published  by 
Mr.  VVillSy  iHiioh  we  mention  in  the 
hope  of  bringing  it  before  some  of  our 
readers  to  whom  it  may  be  new,  and 
the  record  of  Bushe's  conversations 
with  Mr.  Curran  here  preserved,  have 
given  us  what  we  beUeve  to  be  a  truer 
picture  of  Bushe  than  any  or  all  the 
reat.^ 

His  narrative  of  these  conversations 
is  thus  introduced  by  our  author  :«.* 

**  Upon  one  ooeaaion  of  my  life,  I  had  net 
a  single  opportanity,  bat  opportunities  con- 
linned  for  leveral  days,  of  appreciating  the 
late  Obief  Jnsttoe  Biisbe*s  captivating  powen 
as  a  tHe^'HU  eompanion. 

**  Just  after  the  doee  of  the  snmmer  cir- 
cuits of  the  year  1826, 1  went,  by  invitation, 
to  stay  for  some  time  with  him  at  his  old  an- 
cestral place  of  residence,  Kilmiarry,  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny.  He  was,  according  to 
bis  annual  custom,  passing  bis  long  vacation 


there,  soiroanded  by  a  numeioas  ftuaily  tkn 
cle.  I  bad  the  good  luck  to  be  the  only 
stranger,  and  thus  came  to  be  at  bis  sidai 
and  to  have  him  all  to  myself,  for  maay 
hours  daily.  At  first  he  used  to  retire  aftes 
breakfast  to  finish  off  some  judgments  thai 
he  was  to  deliver  in  bis  court  in  the  ensuing 
term;  bat  this  occupation  lasted  for  only 
four  or  five  dajrs,  and  then  he  felt  himself  to 
be  (as  be  said)  in  the  delicioas  state  of  being 
perfectly  iohUu$  ouria  for  the  remainder  Si 
tiM  vacation.  Every  day  at  one  o'doek  a 
pair  of  horses  were  brought  to  his  hall  does 
for  OS.  From  the  beat  of  the  weather  (la 
was  *  the  hot  snmmer  of  1826 ')  we  alwaye 
moved  along  merely  at  a  walking  pace ;  sa-* 
cure,  however,  from  the  same  state  of  the 
weather,  against  any  annoyance  from  sad« 
dan  showers.  We  eeldom  returned  to  Kil« 
mnrry  before  five  o'clock.  Then  came  din- 
ner, and  at  no  long  interval  tea ;  and  the 
moment  tea  was  over,  the  Chief  Justice  rase^ 
and  proposed  tome  a  stroll  with  hira  tbroogta 
she  gromidL  We  bad  no  oecasioB  to  keep 
lo  the  gravel  walks ;  the  grass  was  as  dry 
as  the  oarpets  we  had  left ;  and  aooordiogly 
his  haUt  was  to  posh  on  at  onoe  for  the 
fields,  and  plunging  into  them,  and  crosstngv 
and  recroesing  them,  to  prolong  the  stnSl 
often  till  the  approach  of  midnight. 

**•  On  the  second  or  third  evening  of  my 
visit,  the  eonveraataon  turned  on  Bosweira 
*  Lifo  of  Johnson,*  which,  by  the  way,  the 
Chief  Jastioe  said,  *  was  to  him  the  most  da* 
lightfol  of  books,  fint,  beoaaie  he  found 
everything  in  it  so  cbanniiig  in  itself;  and 
nezty  because  he  no  sooner  finished  it,  tbaa 
he  forgot  it  all,  and  so  ooaki  return  to  il^ 
Mif  quoti€9j  and  be  sure  to  find  it  all  aa 
charming  as  before,  and  almost  aa  nsw.'-^ 
pp.  77,  78. 

The  oonversation  led  our  author  to 
try  how  far  he  could  enact  the  part  of 
committing  to  paper  the  conversations 
of  the  two  or  three  preceding  days. 
They  were  Jotted  down  in  penoiL  with- 
out the  slightest  thought  of  publica- 
tion:— 

"  In  thus  giving  puUiQity  to  these  frag-r 
ments  of  Charles  Kendal  Bushe*s  familiar 
conversation,  I  should  be  doing  a  grievous 
injustice  to  the  memory  of  tlut  aooompUsh* 
ed  man,  if  I  were  to  intimate  that,  in  them^ 
selves,  they  can  convey  any  but  the  C&inteit 
idea  of  what  ^at  convenation  was.  Tbqr 
may  lead  bis  surviving  intimates  to  reoojg* 
nise  him,  but  tbej  never  can  enable  a 
atmnger  to  him  to  know  bim.  Even  if  I 
could  offer  a  literal  transcript  of  every  wor^ 
that  fell  ttom  him,  how  much  would  still  be 


*  **  A  Summary  View  of  the  Evkiences  of  Christianity,  fai  a  Letter  from  the  Ute  Chief 
Justice  Bushe."    l»4(k 

t  '*  Sketches,"  &g.    Vol.  L,  p^  841. 
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wmUng !  His  impotuig  figure  and  deport- 
mCDtyhie  gnoeful,  persuasive  getturee,  his 
muHjf  plkot  featnres,  lo  ea^  eeduoed 
ftom  their  habitual  dignity  by  a  bve  of  gen- 
tlemanly fun,  hie  fine,  sonorous  voice,  his 
genial  laughter;  such  were  some,  though 
Dot  all,  of  the  ingredients  in  that  combina- 
tion, wliich  made  Buslie  the  most  fsadnating 
of  eompsnions;  and  supposing  all  these  to 
Im  accurately  imagined,  there  would  still  re- 
laain  to  be  deecribed  tluit  one  mora  attribute, 
which,  without  exaggeration,  might  be  term- 
ed the  marvellous  opulence  of  hit  mind  for 
the  purposes  of  oonvetsatioa.  I  had  often 
met  him  in  society  before  my  visit  to  KU- 
nniiy,  but  it  was  only  there  that,  from  be- 
ing daily  alone  with  him  for  many  hours,  I 
was  enabled  to  be  a  witness  to  the  extent  of 
his  resouroes  in  this  way,  and  his  facility  in 
using  them.  In  those  conversations  (to 
whidi  my  contributions  were  naturally  very 
seanty,  and  seldom  anything  more  than  the 
aaldng  of  questions),  he  never  allowed  any 
hut  the  most  momentary  pauses  to  inter* 
vene ;  but  passing  on  from  topic  to  topic,  as 
they  came  to  him,  unsought  for,  in  rapid 
•ttcoession,  he  would  go  on  for  houre  con- 
vening away,  unimpeded  by  any  obstruc- 
tions, for  he  made  no  efforts  to  produce 
effect,  and  seemingly  as  if  he  were  only  canfr- 
Isssly  obeying  some  hidden  law  of  his  na- 
ture, which  had  taken  all  the  trouble  off  his 
hands.  It  was  in  this  profusion  of  materials, 
and  in  the  power  of  pouring  them  out  for 
hours  without  cessation  or  iktigue,  that  the 
Chief  Justice  appeared  to  me  to  be  so  pecu- 
liar, and,  in  his  own  time  and  country,  un- 
rivalled. It  was  that  ever-running  *  stream 
of  mind,*  such  as  Johnson  had  found,  and  so 
much  prised  in  the  oonveraation  of  Edmund 
BnrlLe."— pp.  78,  79. 

We  tiaitfcnbe  as  much  as  we  can 
make  room  for  of  these  conversa* 
liona:-* 

M  KUmarry,  Aufvst  6,  imc 
'^ooNTSBaATioars  wob  tbb  camr  justice. 
«*  Ghattan.— .**  *He  loved  old  trees,  and 
used  to  say,  *  Never  cut  down  a  tree  ibr 
fSsshion-sake.  The  tree  has  its  roots  in  the 
earth,  which  the  fashion  has  not.'  ** 

^  *A  favourite  old  tree  stood  near  the 
house  at  Tinnehinch.  A  friend  of  Grattan's, 
tidnking  it  obstmcted  the  view,  recommend- 
ed to  him  to  cut  it  down.  *  Why  so?*  sakl 
Orattan.  *  Because  it  stands  in  the  way  of 
the  house !'— Gbattak.  'You  mistake,  it  is 
the  house  thst  stands  in  the  way  of  it,  and 
If  either  must  come  down,  let  it  be  the 
house.'"  

^  *  Grattan  said,  the  most  healthy  exep> 
cise  for  elderly  persons  was  *  indolent  move- 
ment in  the  open  air.*  ** 

.  *'  Hn  deplored  the  Unu>n,  and  chiefiy  from 
tht  difficulties  it  threw  in  M>e  wa^  of  a  set- 


tlement of  the  Catholic  Question.  'The 
Constitution  in  Ireland  was  never  considered 
as  essentially  Protestant  Irish  prejudices 
would  not  hsve  been  shocked  at  seamg  Ca- 
tholic gentlemen  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Catholic  Bishops  in  the  Peers,  or  even  at 
seeing  two  established  religions.  But  the 
Union  has  done  some  good.  It  has  purified 
the  adminislntlon  of  justice  by  leading  tft 
the  appointment  of  a  better  daas  of  jo^^es^ 
and  by  putting  them  mora  under  the  oon- 
trol  of  the  English  press.*  He  frequently 
recurred  to  the  influence  of  public  opinion  as 
expressed  through  the  press,  and  called  it 
*  that  useful  rod,  suspended  over  the  heads 
of  men  in  authority.'  ** 

**He  thought  that  no  public  speech  of 
Plunket  had  done  justice  to  his  powen ;  not 
even  the  speech  of  1818.  He  also  said  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  speech  for  Hamil- 
ton Rowan,  there  was  no  suffident  raooid  of 
my  iisther'a  powen.  He  had  often  heard 
him  in  petty  cases  sapecmr  to  anything  ebs 
recorded  of  him.** 

**  The  day  after  Lord  Kinnaard  came  to 
Ireland,  he  dined  at  Plnak6t*a.  TheCUef- 
Baron  was  there.  The  conversatieD  turned 
on  Lord  Castlereagh.  Several  of  the  com- 
pany questl<med  his  sbioerity  on  the  GathoUe 
Question.  Plonket  undertook  his  defeoee 
with  much  animation;  and  having  atatad 
the  several  eflbrts  he  had  made  in  ftivomr  of 
Emancipation,  concluded  by  saying,  ^that, 
upon  that  subject,  he  had  latteriy  made  • 
great  deal  of  chaFBctar  for  himaelf.'  *  Ha 
has  (said  the  Chief  Baron,  in  his  diy  wayX 
and,  depend  upon  it,  he'll  lose  no  time  in 
spenduig  it  all  like  a  gentleman.'  Losd 
Kinnaird  was  delighted  with  the  saroasBH, 
and  said  to  me  in  a  whisper,  'if  I  am  to  hear 
nothing  but  that,  I  am  rewarded  fix  oomiw 
to  Ireland.*" 

'*Your  father's  mcmofy  was  surprising. 
I  once  casually  observed  to  hlra,  thst  I 
thought  it  a  common  error  to  suppose  that 
men  did  not  know  their  own  charscters. 
Twenty  yean  after,  he  said  to  me,  *  I  quita 
agree  vrith  you  in  an  observation  I  remember 
to  have  heard  you  make.  The  truth'  is^ 
every  man  knows  his  real  character ;  but  aa 
he  has  come  by  his  knowledge  of  it  oonfl* 
dentially,  he  makes  It  a  pomt  of  honeur  not 
to  admit  the  fact— even  to  himsell* " 

**  He  wss  speaking  to  me  about  my  \ttb  of 
my  fistber,  when,  in  explanation  of  my  bay- 
ing become  hb  biographer,  I  told  him  that 
three  or  four  days  after  his  death,  Woulft^ 
who  was  then  in  London,  called  upon  me  to 
apprise  me  that  some  of  the  Irish  connected 
with  the  press  there,  were  already  going 
about  among  the  publishers,  and  proposing 
to  write  his  life;  that  their  tfM  obj^  wn 
the  wwtj  to  be  made  bv  tlie  ^MuladoD, 
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aod  thai  not  Me  of  llwm  was  oompaCnt  to 
prodoos  anything  that  would  be  oDoditable 
to  my  fkther*s  memory ;  that  Woulfe  arged 
npOQ  me  to  undertake  the  oflioe  myself,  and 
at  once  to  announce  my  intention,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  pnbruber  from  encouraging  the 
upecidation  in  question,  and  that  after  talk- 
ing over  the  matter  with  Woulfe,  I  came  to 
the  determination  of  acting  on  his  advice. 
When  I  had  finbhed,  the  Chief  Justice  sud- 
denly polled  up  his  horse,  turned  in  his  sad- 
dle towards  me,  and,  for  the  moment,  rising 
in  tones  and  gestures  above  his  ordinary 
manner,  said,  with  some  emotion, '  Yon  were 
quite  right.  It  was  your  duty  to  bestride 
hie  remidns,  and  protect  them  from  the  vul- 
tures.'" 

*'He  said  he  disooveied  some  time  ago, 
to  his  amaxmmt,  that  the  Chief  Baxon 
writes  poeti7i  and  good  poetry."" 

**The  Chief  Justice  related  tome  the  par- 
ticnlan  of  his  meeting  with  the  ISjng  at 
Slane  Castle:— 

"  *  Saurin  and  I  went  down  together,  and 
arrived  barely  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner.  I 
had  never  been  seen  by  the  King,  but  onoe 
at  the  levee.  On  going  down  stairs,  I  met 
him  condng  np.  The  rencontre  was  most 
eBbanaasing,  for  I  imagined  that  he  would 
not  rMogaise  me;  but  I  was  at  onoe  relieved. 
Haaiid»  ^Boshe,  I  believe  you  don't  know 
the  ways  of  this  house,*  and  takhig  me  un- 
der the  arm,  conducted  me  to  the  drawing- 
noM.  In  one  moment,  I  was  as  much  at 
my  ease  aa  if  I  bad  bwa  his  daily  compa- 
nion. 

**  I  sat  opposite  to  him  at  dhiner.  The 
ttnA  words  he  addressed  to  me  were  these 
(Lady  Gonyngham,  who  sat  next  him,  had 
been  whispering  something  in  his  ear) — 
*  Boshe,  yon  never  would  guess  what  Lady 
Conjrngham  has  been  saying  to  me;  She 
has  ban  repeating  a  passage  from  one  of 
your  speeches  against  the  Union.'  He  saw 
that  I  started,  and  was  rather  at  a  loss  for 
what  to  say,  and  instantly  changed  the  sub- 
ject by  recommending  me  to  try  a  particuUr 
ffench  dish,  from  which  he  had  been  just 
helped.  *  This  (said  he)  I  can  recommend 
aa  the  perfSecdon  of  cookery.  My  cousin,  the 
l>uke  of  Gloucester,  often  produces  it  for  his 
gmsts,  but  always  fails  in  it  It  is  the  same 
with  all  his  dishes.  He  haa  a  remarkable 
talent  for  giving  bad  dinners.' 

^*The  King  soon  after  returned  to  the 
Union.  *My  early  opinion  waa  (said  be, 
addressing  Saurin)  that  your  and  the  Solici- 
tor-General's  opposition  to  the  measure  was 
well  founded,  and  since  I  have  seen  this  glo- 
rious people,  and  the  effects  produced  by  it, 
that  opinion  is  confirmed  ^  but  (he  added,  as 
if  correcting  himself)  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  with  me  in  considering  that,  now  the 
measure  is  carried,  you  would  both,  feel  It 
yowr  Hufe'  to  raeint.  any  utt^pt,  to  repeal  Jt 


-with  as  mncfa  seal  $b  yon  orighialiy  oppoeed 
it  But  yon  all  committed  a  great  mli^e^ 
Instead  of  direct  opposition,  yon^boidd  have 
made  terms,  as  the  Scotcli  did,  and  yon  ooaki 
have  got  good  terms.*  He  then  summed  vp 
some  of  the  principal  stipulations  of  the  ' 
Scotch  Union  (he  had  histoiy  at  his  fingers' 
ends).  Saurin  said  (a  veiy  odd  remark,  as 
it  struck  me,  to  come  from  him),  '  and  the 
Scotch  further  stipulated  for  the  establish* 
ment  of  their  national  religion.'  *Ton  are 
quite  right,'  said  the  King;  *they  secured 
that  point  also;  but — no,  no,'  he  added, 
hastily  checking  himself;  *  you  must  pay  no 
attention  to  wluit  I  have  just  said.  It  would 
not  be  right  to  have  it  supposed  that  I  en- 
tertain an  opinion,  from  which  inferencen 
might  be  drawn  that  would  afterwards  lead 
to  disappointment* 

**  *  In  the  evening,  despatches  arrived  from 
Englsnd,  containing  an  account  of  the  tumul- 
tuous proceedings  at  the  Queen^s  fVineraL 
The  King  expressed,  without  the  slightest 
reserve,  his  dissatisfaction  at  the  want  of 
ebergr  shown  by  the  Government  on  the 
occasion,  and  contrasted  with  it  the  firmness 
of  his  father  during  the  riots  of  1780.  He 
detailed  the  particulars  of  the  late  king's 
conduct  upon  that  occasion,  who,  he  said, 
expressly  sent  for  him  to  be  a  witness  of  it, 
ibr  the  regulation  of  his  own  conduct  upon 
any  similar  emergency.  He  concluded  bf 
suddenly  saying,  in  an  altered  and  broken' 
voice,  *"l  shall  never  agafai  see  such  a  matt 
as  my  father.* 

**  *  The  King  spoke  of  the  run  of  luck  tiiat 
he  had  lately  bad — *  bis  getting  round  the 
Land's  End  just  a  few  minutes  before  the 
wind  changed,  and  his  consequent  arrival  at 
Holyhead  two  days  before  the  other  vessels 
— his  landing  in  Ireland  on  his  birthday, 
which  had  been  the  wish  of  his  heart — and 
finally,  his  glorious  reception  by  the  people.' 
Among  the  lucky  incidents,  he  suppressed 
the  news  of  the  Queen's  deatli. 

«'«The  King's  accent  had  the  slightest  in- 
termixtnra  of  the  foreign. 

*«*He  has  been  known  to  say,  'I  wish 
those  Catholics  were  damned  or  emanci- 
pated.*" 

** '  A  dififerenoe  of  political  sentiment  dis- 
solved the  intimacy  that  had  for  nuiny  years 
subsisted  between  Curran  and  Yelverton. 
Curran  thought  hfan  a  corrupt  politician, 
and  expressed  his  opinion  with  great  seve- 
rity, before  Yelverton  had  derived  any  bene- 
fit from  his  desertion  of  his  former  principles. 
*  But  after  all,'  Mid  a  friend  to  Curran,  *  you 
see  that  he  has  got  nothing  for  himself  or 
his  family.'  *  Oh  I  that  only  shows  that  a 
roan,  though  a  keen  sportsman,  may  be  a 
very  bad  shot* " 

'*  ^  The  Chief  Justice's  optaiions  on  Csftho*' 
lie  affairs  are  mudi  stronger  on  the  popular 
side  than  I  had  hnagined.  He  thhik»  W6ulfe]4 
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punpblit  by  Cir  the  best  that  b*  «r«  md 
upon  the  Oitholie  QiMstion,  It  oontaias 
views  (be  iays)  that  etrack  him  ae  q«ite 
original' "  

" '  Grattan  waa  flnnl7  persuaded,  from 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  stjie,  that  Burke 
was  the  author  of  Junius.  Among  other  !n- 
aiancea,  he  used  to  in^t  upon  it  that  no 
living  man  but  Burke  could  have  written 
that  passage  in  one  of  the  letters  to  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  '  Ton  have  now  fairly  tra- 
velled through  every  dgn  in  the  political 
zodiac,  from  the  Scorpion,  in  which*  you 
atung  Lord  Chatham,  to  the  hopes  of  a 
Virgin  in  the  house  of  Bloomsbury.*  "— 
pp.  80-94. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Grat- 
tan^ Buahe.  who  had  lived  through  the 
pwiods  of  Ireland  before  and  af&  the 
Union^  is  the  person  with  respect  to 
whom  all  persons  will  be  most  aniioos 
to  learn  whatever  they  oam 

Of  the  parts  of  this  publioation  which 
are  repnnts  from  Campbell's  Maga- 
zine, one  of  the  most  remarkable  is 
tibe  sketch  of  Lord  Flunket  In  it  our 
author  takes  occasion  to  advert  <'  to  an 
accusationirequently  made»**and  which^ 
hesaysy  many  persons  gave  credence 
t«  at  the  time  these  sketches  were  writ- 
ten* At  Emmet's  trial,  tiie  case  for 
the  Crown  was  stated  by  O'Grady 
(afterwards  Lord  Gnilhimore).  Em- 
met entered  into  no  defence^  and  did 
not  even  crosa-e^mtne  the  witnesses  for 
the  prosecution.  His  counsel  made  no 
speech.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  was  ur^ed  for  him  that  the  Crown 
had  no  right  to  a  speech  in  reply. 
Plunket  imusted  on  the  right,  and  the 
Court  decided  with  him.  Plunket'a 
■pteeh  was  described  as  unreasonably 
harsh  towards  Emmet;  and,  to  give 
eolour  to  this  assertion,  a  passage  was 
interpolated  in  the  report  of  Emmet'a 
address  to  the  Court,  m  which  the  dy^ 
in^  enthusiast  was  made  to  pronounce 
a  bitter  invective  against  "  the  viper 
that  his  father  had  nurtured  in  nis 
bosom." 

Plunket  instituted  legal  proceeding 
against  a  London  journalist  in  vindu 
cation  of  his  character,  and  obtained  a 
verdict.  He  also,  in  another  case,  ap- 
plied for  a  criminal  information  ac^ainst 
a  Dublin  bookseller,  who  published 
the  same  libellous  statement,  and  filed 
an  affidavit  denying  every  material 
fact  in  the  allegation.  Mr.  Curran 
teils  us  thaty  at  the  trial*  there  was  not 
one  word  utterad  by  Emmet  bearing 
ikt  remotest  allusion  to  the  charge. 


In  what  way  tin  speedi  allaged  to  he 
Emmet *s  was  manufhctared,  or  by* 
whom,  we  do  not  know ;  bat  within 
these  few  days  curiosity  led  us  to  look 
at  one  of  the  little  books  called  **  Lives 
of  Emmet/'  to  see  whether  the  traders 
in  such  ware  continued  to  print  the 
passage.  It  would  appear  that  they 
do  not ;  but  a  strange  sentence  occurs, 
in  whioh  Lih^  Norbury  is  spoken  of  as 
''a  serpent  wallowing  in  blood«*'  A 
gentleman  who  was  present  at  the  txial 
assnrsB  ns  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
said. 

Mr.  Corran's  Irish  Bar  sketches 
are  six  in  number  —  Plunket,  0*Con- 
nell,  Goold,  North,  Wallace,  Doherty. 
The  two  first  names  belong  to  the 
general  history  of  the  empire ;  and  of 
both,  it  is  probable,  as  to  buA  per*, 
feet  Dicture  of  eiUier  elsewhere  exists, 
that  Mr.  Gurran's  portraits  will  be  those 
which  the  future  narrator  of  the  storv 
of  the  times  in  which  they  lived  will 
be  glad  to  adopt.  Of  what  Flunket 
has  spoken  accurate  records  will  re- 
main to  justify  Gurran's  estimate  of 
his  powers.  Of  O'ConneU  it  is  scaroe 
possible  that  something  shall  not  bo 
presorted ;  yet  he  flung  himself  aw^» 
we  almost  think  too  gsoofously,  on 
objects  in  their  nature  temporaiy. 
We  have  always  felt  0*ConneU  to  be 
infinitely  above  the  miserable  local 
politics  in  which  he  appeared  to  us 
unworthily  entangled;  and  the  great 
question  of  his  lire  it  seems  to  us  not 
only  might,  but  would  have  been  sooner 
and  more  happily  determined,  were 
it  not  for  the  intormption  he  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  creating.  Bat 
a  great,  a  good,  and  a  generous  man 
we  believe  htm  to  have  been ;  and  of 
all  these  qualities  ample  prooft  aro 
given  in  Gurran's  volumes.  At  tho 
time  Gurran's  sketch  was  published, 
he  could  only  have  been  heard  of  in 
England  as  a  factious,  turbulent  tri- 
bune of  the  people.  That  he  was  a 
great  lawyer  was  to  them  a  fact  first 
oommunicated  by  Curran*  The  sketch 
of  Doherty  does  not  satisfy  ns ;  bttt# 
in  truth,  it  was  not  until  after  the  year 
in  which  that  article  appeared  that 
Doherty's  power  appeared  in  anything 
of  full  development.  Korth*s  is  a 
kindly  notice  of  a  remarkable  man; 
but  with  him  Gurran's  relations  of 
thought  appear  to  have  been  what 
Chanes  Lamb  would  have  called  those 
of  imperfect  sympathy.  Wallace  is 
A  sketch  well  worth  ^oareful  perusal 
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It  is  HuA  of  a  Tigoroas^nnided,  nif. 
educated  num^  who  forced  his  irtLj  to 
the  foremost  ranks  of  a  jealous  and 
exclttsiTe  profession,  and  whom  no- 
tiling  bat  his  haying  to  drndge  out 
life  in  a  proyince  could  have  prevented 
from  obtaining  high  distinction. 

AVe  have  resenred  until  after  we  had 
Botioed  the  other  sketches,  that  of  Ser- 
geant Goold.  This  pleases  us  the  best 
of  all«  It  is  whoUjT  vnsosoeptible  of 
sihridgiMnt,  and  no  ezferacts  oonld  ghre 
9MJ  adsyiate  notion  of  it.  It  must 
hayeereatlv  delighted  and  essentialty 
served  Goold.  In  a  tone  of  cheerful 
badinage,  every  little  peculiarity  of 
manner  is  brought  out  —  every toing 
that  can  awaken  a  playful  feeUng  in 
the  reader's  mind—while  no  one  good 
quality  of  a  man  who  had  in  him 
mach  of  good  is  omitted.  Gookl 
had,  it  wookl  seem,  dashed  through  a 
md  deal  of  money,  and  was  abnost, 
u  not  altogether,  a  ruined  man  to  all 
appearance,  when  he  first  applied  him- 
self diligently  to  the  labours  of  his 
profession.  There  is  an  amusing  al- 
lusion to  tome  apocryphal  adventures 
of  his  in  the  German  courts.  Doubt- 
ful hints»  in  which  we  hear  of  a  <<  pa- 
latine princess «» jealous  husbands^i. 
babbling  maids  of  honour."  When 
Burke's  «<BefiectioBs  on  the  French 
Bevolutaon*' appeared,  Goold  published 
a  pamphlet  in  vindication  of  Burke. 
This  brooffht  a  kindly  letter  from 
Burk^  and  an  invitation  to  Beacons- 
field*  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  at  Bea- 
eonsfield,  and  on  his  way  to  Ireland. 
Go<^  was  too  late  to  catch  the  Vice- 
my,  and  some  reasonable  hopes  whidi 
hd  had  of  promotion  were  disappointed, 
and  he  had  to  work  hard,  depending 
almie  on  sueh  support  as  the  public— 
that  is,  as  the  attomey^^were  dis- 
posed  to  ffive.  Goold's  talents  and 
powers  of  being  of  service  were  of  that 
nnmistakeable  kind  which  attorneys 
are  quick-e^ed  to  perceive. 

From  this  sketch  we  must  give  a 
iaentence:*- 

''8s4«aatGo«id*s|imclioshas  been,  and 
•feltl  is,  priadpaUy  in  the  m*t  prim  courts. 
I  have  not  mnoh  to  say  of  his  dlatinctiyo 
qualities  as  a  lawyer.  He  is  evidently  qoite 
at  home  ia  all  the  points  that  come  into 
daily  question,  and  he  puts  tbem  forward 
boldly  and  promptly.  Here  indeed,  as  ebe- 
where,  he  afiTects  a  little  too  much  of  omnis- 
cience; but  miquestionable  it  is,  that  he 
kasws  a  gteat  deal    There  il  ttot,  I  apprs- 


hend,  a  Single  memhor  sf  hkiwotesioii  less 
liabla  to  be  taken  by  surprise  upon  any  un- 
expected point  of  evidence,  or  practice,  or 
pleading,  the  three  great  departments  of  our 
law  to  which  his  attention  has  been  chiefly 
directed.  But  there  is  no  want  of  originality 
In  his  appearance  and  manner.  His  person 
Is  below  the  middle  sise,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  wear  and  tear  of  sixty  years,  coa- 
tinnes  compact,  eUutic,  and  airy.  His  fiEice, 
though  he  sometimes  gives  a  desponding  hint 
that  it  is  not  what  it  was,  still  attests  the 
credibility  of  his  German  adventures.  The 
features  are  small  and  regular,  and  keen 
without  being  angular.  His  manner  is  all 
his  own.  His  quick  bloe  eye  is  in  perpetaal 
motion.  It  does  not  look  upon  an  object : 
It  pounces  upon  it  So  of  the  other  ezterttal 
signs  of  character. 

"  His  body,  Uke  his  mind,  moves  at  doa- 
ble-quick Ume.  fie  darts  Into  court  to  argue 
a  question  of  costs  with  the  predpilatlon  of 
a  man  rushing  to  save  a  beloved  child  fhmi 
the  flames.  Tliis  is  not  trick  in  him,  for, 
among  the  colkteral  aits  of  attracting  notiee 
at  tlie  Irish  Bar  Is  that  of  scouring  with 
breathless  speed  from  court  to  court,  upset- 
ting attorneys*  clerks,  making  panting  apo- 
logies, with  similar  manifestations  of  the 
counsel's  inability  to  keep  pace  with  tlie  Im- 
portunate calls  of  his  multitudinous  clients. 
Serjeant  Goold  stands  too  high,  and  Is,  I  am 
certahi,  too  proud  to  think  of  resorting  to 
these  locomotive  devices.  His  impetuosity 
is  pare  temperament  In  the  despatch  of 
business,  more  especially  In  the  choms- 
soenes,  where  half-a-doaen  learned  throats 
are  at  once  damouring  for  precedence,  he 
acquits  hunself  with  a  physical  energy  that 
puts  him  almost  upon  a  par  In  this  respect 
with  that  great  »lord  of  misrule'— O'Con- 
nell  himselC  He  is  to  the  fhll  as  restless, 
confident,  and  vodferative,  but  he  is  not 
equally  indomitable ;  and  I  hsrve  some  doubts 
whether,  with  all  his  bustle  and  vehemence, 
he  ever  ascends  to  the  true  sublime  of  tu- 
mult, which  inspires  his  learned  and  m- 
emanoipated  friend.  The  latter,  who  is  itt 
himself  an  ambulatoiy  riot,  dashes  into  a 
legal  affray  with  the  spirit  of  a  bludgeoned 
hero  of  a  fair,  determined  to  knock  down 
every  fiiend  or  foe  he  meets  '  for  the  honour 
of  old  Ireland.'  He  has  the  secret  gloiy, 
too,  of  dispkiying  his  athletic  capabilities 
before  an  audience,  by  many  of  whom  he 
knows  that  he  Is  fbared  and  hated.'*--pp. 
196-198. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  GUI'- 
ran's  work  contains  a  good  many  es- 
says on  subjects  of  general  literature. 
Of  those  we  think  the  most  interesting 
are  his  reviews  of  Monsieur  Musse.t 
Pathay*s  *'  Histoire  de  la  vie  et  des 
onvnges  de  J.  J.  Rousseau^"  md  of 
the  ^<  Jff^)oleen  Mawoiiv."    The  feU 
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and  the  circumstances  by  which  it  was 
'{QTmedp  strike  us  as  important  and 
.ionginalir-*  . 

'  ^«-l%e»«flbeti  that  BoauBM  produced,  and 
tka  extiMagaaow,  both  of  thought  and  con- 
dnct,  into  which  he  plunged—that  ii,  his 
gmAm  and  his  hMonmtMiciea  are — it  has 
••hraya  strncfc  iist  to  be  traced  to  one  or  two 

■  obviooa  siogohuities  hi  his  conditioD,  which 
haTB  not  been  sufiiciently  obeerved  upon, 

•4ithep  hy  his  present  hiatoriao,  or  by  snj  of 
thapracediBg  writers,  whether  fricads  or  foes, 
who  haT*  Ubooied  to  ezplaiii,  or  to  expose 

■  thediaEBcterofthiaextrBordiiuuyiDan.  The 
meet  striking  of  these  peculiarities  was  the 

.  otter  want  of  coineideDoe  between  his  theo- 

-  sedo'  asazfans,  and  his  tempenunent  and 
.  habiti*    His  edneatioa  was  irregalar  and 

^kioofc  In  hia  iaSmcy  he  was  turned  adrift 
.  upon  the  worid,  with  no  other  guides  than 
.  "the  passions  of  his  age,  and  the  licentious 
> .  axamples  that  surrounded  bim.  For  many 
1  'years  he  oontinued  a  vagabond  and  an  ad- 
ii.vantnrai!^  sometimes  so  needy  as  to  pass  the 
ti  night  without  house  or  food — inevitably  con- 

-  t^aedngtbe  vices  of  each  successive  mode  of 
.A life  upon  which  he  chanced  to  be  flung,  but 
u  ever^  aa  he  has  stated  it  himself,  finding  con- 
(-taelstiony  aoderthe  severest  privations,  in  the 
'.  1  idboi)  antiflipBiions  ef  a  sensual  imagination. 
t  Bsi^  his  twentieth  jrear,  he  had  been  sue- 
^  lesBaively  ^  apprenti  greffier,  gravear,  laquais, 
n/vsM^de>chanibrt|    s^minariste,    intarpr^te, 

r-  4'Ha  nrchimandrite,  secretaire  da  cadastre, 
^  .mjQtredamnsique.'*  (i.  p.41.)  At  that  age 
if  hefonndarestiog-plaoe;  but,  as  if  it  were 
.  ilhteA  that  his  morals  were  to  be  benefitted 
■ ;  by  no>  change  of  fortune^  the  residence  of  his 
..^piot^Gtrass  became  the  scene  where  the  last 
It  xamnant  of  virtuous  restraint,  that  had  sur- 
:>.;  -viwd  hia  wanderings,  was  to  be  sacrificed  to 
I  Jatr  eaanple,  and  delibeiate  invitation. 

*^Sacfa-wa8  the  oommeooement  andcon- 
c  Munmation  of  Rousseau^s  moral  education ; 
<and  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at,  if,  in  the 
.  result,  he  became,  to  evtry  practical  pur- 
pose;, irretrievably  enervated  by  the  corrupt 
manners  and  habits  amidst  which  hia  youLh 
was  passed.  Bat  his  intellectual  cliaiacter 
was  not  so  quickly  decided.  The  growth  of 
'  his  faculties,  it  appears,  was  unusoidly  slow ; 
up  to  the  age  of  thirty- nine  his  talents  were 
unknown  to  his  fri«nds,  and  almost  to  hlm- 
adf.  He  had  previously,  it  is  true,  obscure 
intimations  of  his  strength  (torn  visitations 
of  ambitious  reverie — ^the  inquietude  of  genius 
was  about  bim  ;  but  np  to  the  very  moment 
of  the  explosion  of  his  mind,  neither  Bousseau 
hhnself,  nor  any  who  had  known  him,  ever 
anticipated  the  career  that  was  before  him. 
.  At  last  he  became  an  author,  being  now  on 
the  verge  of  forty.  By  this  time  his  ex- 
perience of  life^  hi  all  its  forms,  had  been 
gMatk    Bt  had  bosD  an  aoate,  tbongh  a 


VIlCBt  ebaervir  of  Ika  varied  soiocrhs  had 
witnessed.  He  had,  finr  the  last  ten  yeao, 
been  mitiated  hi  the  mysteries  of  Pariafan 
society,  then  at  its  most  profligate  period; 
and  his  qiriek  and  oompreheniveQDdaBtand- 
ing  had  seized  the  complicated  ayatam  of 
vices,  in  all  their  disastrous  ooosaqiKncaB^ 
with  which  it  teemed.  Hesawthat  ayatedl, 
ttid,  with  the  help  of  his  imaguia^n,  in  aO 
its  deformity.  Bat  Roossean's  avanum  to 
the  disorders  that  he  afterwards  algnaliaed 
hioDself  In  denooadng,  had  this  aingalarity, 
that  it  appears,  fai  the  lint  instanoe,  to  have 
been  almost  entirely  an  InteUaetnal  npag* 
nance.  Periiaps  to  assert  that  it  waa  net  a 
moral  sentiment,  may  seem  eltber  a  perver- 
sion of  language,  or  at  best  a  pedantSe  dis- 
tinction; but  when  we  remember  the  hlstoiy 
and  the  habits,  both  previous  and  sabeeqnent, 
of  the  man,  it  appeare  clearly  to  lurre  be- 
longed rather  to  that  class  of  moral  senti- 
ments, which  result  fnm  the  oondmions  ct 
a  vigorous  understandmg  (or  more  ooneotly 
spesiing,  perhaps,  may  be  called  tbesseon- 
closions  themselves),  than  to  the  iustiuttiwi 
movements  of  an  habitually  virtnoos  ndad. 
Thus  by  the  time  that  Rousseau's  phfloasphl- 
cal  opinions  were  formed,  his  personal  macsls 
were  gone ;  and  it  waa  his  fate  to  oommenoe 
his  pubUc  career,  inveterately  attached,  by 
taste  and  temperament,  to  many  c£  the  li- 
centious indulgences,  against  winch  he  vehe- 
mently, and,  we  do  think,  very  simxrely  in- 
veighed. This  view,  we  imagine^  wiU  go 
pretty  far  towards  explaining  seven!  of  the 
singukrities  in  his  works,  and  his  US^'^j^Jpp, 
121-196. 

There  are  also  some  personal  remi- 
niscences of  Barry  the  punter,  whom  our 
author,  then  a  mere  boy,  had  met  a  little 
before  his  death.  The  notice  is,  in  many 
respects,  interesting,  and  in  one  is  im- 
nortant,  aa  correcting  the  notion  of 
Barry's  having  died  in  the  e&treme 
destitntion  that  had  been  supposed. 
At  the  period  of  his  death  an  annuity 
had  been  purchased  for  him;  ''and 
this  recognition  of  his  claims  cheered 
his  latter  days.  He  determined  <» 
removing  to  a  house  snfliciently  spa- 
cious for  the  execution  of  a  series  of 
epic  paintings  that  he  had  long  been 
mediuting."  In  this  dxeam  Death 
found  him. 

Of  Barry's  strange  mode  of  Itfe  ac- 
counts have  been  More  given.  Thb 
most  remarkable  till  the  present  vraa 
one  of  a  visit  by  Mr.  Southey.  Car« 
ran  when  he  was  token  to  see  the 
great  Barry  was  a  mere  boy;  and 
with  the  word  "  great "  had  associated 
ideas  of  dignity  and  opulence.  Wiiat 
waa  his  surpiiae  when  became  upoo 
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Ihe  4otaal  den  in  whieh  the  old  miigi. 
I  lived. 


**Tii8arM  was  bestrawn  with  rtektons 
of  enti  and  dog%  mAiTOw-booflt,  wasto-paper, 
Ingmenta  of  bojrsV  hoops,  and  other  play- 
things, and  with  the  many  kinds  of  missilasi 
wUch  the  i^ona  brats  of  the  nefghbonrhood 
bad  hvled  againat  the  nnhallowed  pwmiaea. 
A  dead  cat  hiy  upon  the  prqjeetiBg  atone  of 
the  parionr  window,  immediatelj  nnder  a 
Bort  of  appeal  to  the  pnbUc,  or  a  proclama- 
tion setdng  forth,  that  a  dark  ooospiracy 
eusted  for  the  wicked  porpose  of  molesting 
the  writer,  and  iiyuring  his  repntadon,  and 
eondoding  with  an  offer  of  some  pounds  as 
A  reward  to  apy  one  who  should  give  such 
hiformation  as  might  lead  to  the  detection 
and  oonyiction  of  the  offenders.  This  was 
in  Bany's  hand-writing^  and  occupied  the 
place  of  one  pane  of  glass.  The  rest  of  the 
framework  was  covered  with  what  I  had 
ODce  imagined  to  be  necromantic  devices — 
some  of  his  own  etchings,  bnt  turned  upside 
down,  of  his  great  paintings  at  theAdelpi. 
Yoang  as  I  waa,  I  was  not  insensible  to  the 
moial  of  the  sceae.  I  was  ignorant  at  the 
time  whether  what  I  saw  had  been  wantonly 
provoked,  or  whether  it  was  cruel  and  ca- 
pricbns  vengeance  for  non>oonformity  to 
•popular  obsenrances;  but  whichever  might 
be  the  ease,  the  spectacle  before  me  engraved 
upon  my  inexperienced  mind  an  important 
troth,  which  I  have  subsequently  had  too 
many  ooeasions  to  apply,  that  genius,  liow- 
ever  rare,  without  temper  and  oonduot,  is 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  privileges,  to 
which  man  in  his  mistaken  ambition  can 
aspire. 

**  While  I  was  nnoonsclously  la^-ing  in 
these  materials  for  after-reflection,  my  friends 
gave  a  second  and  louder  knock.  It  was 
answered  by  almost  as  loud  a  growl  finom 
•the  sccondUiloor  wfaidow.  We  looked  op, 
and  beheld  a  head  thrust  out,  surmounted 
•by  »  hunting-cap^  and  wearing  in  front  a 
set  of  ooarae  and  angry  features,  while  a 
Toice,  intensely  Irish,  in  some  hasty  phrases 
made  up  of  cursing  and  questioning,  de- 
manded our  names  and  business.-  Before  my 
companions  bad  time  to  answer,  they  were 
recognised.  In  went  the  head  and  hunting- 
cap  and  surly  visage ;  in  a  few  seconds  the 
door  was  opened,  and  I  was  introduced  to 
the  celebrated  Barry.  I  well  remember  his 
dress  and  person,  and  can  recall,  almoet 
without  an  effort,  the  minutest  details  of 
this^  and  of  my  subsequent  interviews  with 
him.  The  hunting-cap  waa  still  on,  but  on 
A  nearer  view,  I  perceived  that  the  velvet 
covering  had  been  removed  —  nothing  but 
the  bare  and  unseemly  skeleton  remained. 
He  wore  a  loose,  thread-bare,  daret-coloured 
great-coat,  that  reached  to  his  heels,  black 
waistcoat,  black  et-ceteras,  grey  wonted 
stockings,  coane  impdished  shoes  with 
leathern  thooga,  no  neckcloth,  but,  like  Jean* 


Jaques  Rouaseau,  whom  he  resembled  fa 
many  other  less  enviable  particulars,  he 
seemed  to  have  a  taste  for  fine  linen.  His 
shirt  was  not  only  perfectly  clean,  bnt  equally 
genteel  in  point  of  texture,  vrith  even  a  tooeh 
oif  dandyism  in  the  elaborate  pUdting  of  the 
MUsi.  On  the  whole,  his  costume  gave  the 
idea  of  extreose  negligence  withoot  unclean* 
UnesB. 

^*  His  person  was  below  the  middle  siafl^ . 
sturdy  and  migracefhl.  Ton  could  see  at 
ooce  that  he  had  never  practised  bowing  to 
the  world.  His  faoewas  striking.  An  Sn- 
glishman  would  call  it  an  Irish,  an  Iriahman 
a  Munster  face ;  but  Barry*s  had  a  character 
independent  of  national  or  provincial  pecu- 
lurities.  It  had  vulgar  features,  bnt  no 
vulgar  expression.  It  was  rugged,  auatei^ 
and  passion-beaten  ,*  but  the  passions  traced 
there  were  those  of  aspiring  thought,  and 
unconquerable  energy,  asserting  itself  to  the 
last,  and  sullenly  exulting  in  its  resources. 
Of  this  latter  feeling,  however,  no  83rmptoms 
broke  out  on  the  preaent  occasion.  His  two 
visitors  were  old  friends,  heartQy  attached  to 
his  fame;  and  neither  of  them  had  ever 
handled  a  brush.  He  greeted  them  with 
Irish  vehemence  and  good-humour,  and  In 
the  genuine  intonations  of  hb  native  pn^ 
vinoe.  His  friends  smiled  at  his  attire.  He 
ob$er\'ed  it,  and  joined  in  the  laugh.  *It 
was,*  he  said,  *  his  ordinar}'  workii^-dresa, 
except  the  cap,  which  he  lately  adopted  to 
act  as  a  shade  for  his  eyes  when  he  engraved 
at  night'  They  told  hun,  they  had  oome 
to  see  the  recent  apedmena  of  hia  art,  and 
particularly  hia  Pandora.  He  answeeed, 
that  they  should  see  that,  and  everything 
else  in  the  house.  We  proceeded  to  tha 
staircase,  when  Bany,  suddenly  recollecting 
himself,  turned  back  and  double-locked  the 
street-door.  The  necessity  of  this  precau- 
tion seemed  to  bring  a  momentary  gloom 
into  his  kx>ks,  but  it  passed  away,  and  he 
mounted  cheerfhlly  before  ua.  He  opened 
the  door  of  the  back-room  on  the  first-floor, 
and  entered  first  to  clear  away  the  cobwebs 
before  us.  The  place  waa  full  of  eagrsvinga^ 
aketches,  and  casts,  confusedly  heaped  to- 
gether, and  clotted  with  damp  and  dnst» 
The  latter  he  every  now  and  then  removed 
by  a  vigorous  slap  with  the  skirt  of  his  coat. 
There  were  some  engravings  there  that  he 
valued  highly.  I  forget  the  subjects,  but  I 
perfectly  recollect  the  ardour,  and  the  occa- 
sional delicacy  and  tenderness  of  manner, 
with  which  he  explained  thehr  beauties. 
He  apologised  for  the  disorder  around  him, 
which  arose,  he  said,  from  want  of  spaos^  for 
he  oouki  trust  nothing  in  the  front- roonb 
The  obeervation  introduced  the  sobjeot  of  tha 
molestation  of  his  premises.  He  spoke  with* 
out  much  emotion  of  his  mischievous  neigh* 
hours,  and  detailed  his  fruitleaB  efibrts  to 
counteract  their  schemes  of  annoyance,  pretty 
much  as  a  man  would  recount  his  defensive 
dperationa  agafaist  rats,  or  any  other  domea- 
tic  nuisance.    In  the  course  of  the  conversa* 
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tSon,  he  expiaiiMd  tiM  cauM  oftte  aoUtode 
in  which  he  Uved.  While  gofaig  oyer  the 
philes  ezecated  by  himself,  he  pointed  oot 
one  or  two  that  he  hid  deteeted  his  last 
naid-seiTant  in  the  act  of  purloining.  He 
hinted  that  she  most  have  been  ooiraiMted  Iqr 
the  enemies  of  his  fame ;  at  all  eyents,  he 
espeUed  her  forthwith,  and  neyer  after  ad- 
mitted another  within  his  doors.  Some 
^Mcimens  of  art  lay  in  his  bed«chamber*^the 
haek^roem  on  the  seoond-floor.    He  took  m 


up  there,  but  I  fintar  ft  toimite  dwalptfcit 
Ear  the  honour  of  genins,  I  would  (brgel  the 
miserable  tmclde  upon  which  a  man,  whose 
poweis  were  yenerated  by  Edmund  Burhe, 
ky  down  to  foiget  his  payatiMia  aad  his 
pride."_pp^  XlUne. 

We  wish  that  we  had  room  for  fur- 
ther extracts  from  these  very  pleasing 
aad  instructiTe  Tolnmei*  but  we  have 
exceeded  our  tpaoe. 


▲XJSBXCO  POBJtO;  A  TALK  Ot  TifcS  MltAXtSX  BfiVOLOTieV  Of  1848.«^ABT  OL 
ST  A>  ovvioaa  or  *hi  aAaDisiAir  santxca. 


OHAFCBB  XXL— THX  MXBIIXO* 

^'lloamrbowunotbornlii  Itel7,Ia  Poland, or  In  anj oomitxy  fiOltn  to  thswrne  diylh ef  mlnqr aaA 
dcgnulfttloD,  cah  form  an  idea  of  tbe  bittcrncM  th«  rol4«ctk>a  Qf  one*i  oouotry  bean  vlth  it,  tt  daadent  a 
Sua*!  hoart  to  all  other  polHleal  cootUcratiom  ->  H  bltnet  him  to  aU  tho  ml  lUUngi  aad  diorleemtn|i  oT  hk 
eovBtoTaMD.  Heliiibtathatwftktrpl^isallMriAUMmt  thataUthilrTlettaaderfaaMataoolA  bti  ~ 
to  UmIt  oppftmon  i  no  mllA  or  concUlatmy  ■aaMWt  can  aMWie  hit  ramntaunk*'— //oljr  te  1841^ 


It  was  a  cold  winter  night  in  the 
inonth  of  December  of  the  year  1847. 
During  the  whole  of  the  day  a  heayy 
fall  of  snow  had  covered  the  streets  q£ 
Milan  with  a  sheet  of  white»  but  to- 
wards evening  a  shower  of  rain  had 
Bocoeededy  and  swept  almost  entirely 
away  the  yestiges  of  Winter's  palL 
The  change,  however,  was  still  worse, 
for  th^  streets  were  in  various  parts 
almost  covered  with  water,  and  a 
heav^  northerly  wind  sent  the  rain 
dashing  in  the  face  of  any  foolhardy 
person  who  ventured  forth  to  meet  thie 
inclemency  of  the  weather. 

On  this  night,  as  if  indifferent  to 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  were  seen 
two  persons  issuing  mnn  tiie  Palazzo 
Borrom^,  closely  enveloped  in  large 
Biantles,  and  pursuing  their  course  to- 
wards a  long  line  of  small,  intricate 
streets,  which  leads  in  the  direction  of 
the  Castle.  What  expedition  they 
were  on  might  be  difficult  to  coxjec- 
ture,  but  iSat  it  was  of  no  pleasant 
import  could  be  easily  seen  mm  the 
way  in  which  they  carefully  looked 
aiound  them^  as  if  fearful  of  being  re* 
oegnised  or  followed,  |»erhapS|  by  some 
6f  the  many  spies  in  the  Austrian 
police  service.     After  ]^ursutng  their 

fath  through  an  intcrmmable  number 
f  narrow  streets,  they  at  length 
paused,  and  carefully  gazed  around* 
Not  a  human  being  aj^peared  in  sight ; 
and  satis£«d  with  their  «crutiDy«  they 


turned  down  a  narrow  courts  and  cao- 
tioudy  knocked  at  the  door  of  an  old 
and  seemingly  dilapidated  building, 
which  one  would  have  thought  was  un- 
inhabited*  The  knock  was  a  peculiar 
one,  and  notwithstanding  the  advaneed 
hour,  it  being  then  past  one  in  the 
morning,  it  received  immediate  ktlen. 
fion,  for  the  door  opened,  and  a  voice 
spoke  in  utter  darkness,  demanding 
who  was  there. 

"A  friend  to  justioe/'  reqpondfld 
one  of  the  two  persons. 

**  In  what  manner  ?" 

''In  oeeking  radrsss  from  Hope  iU 
self." 

*'  Enters  Bienor  Porro  1 1  recognise 
your  voice  weU ;  thete  is  no  danger  it 
admitting  you,  even  without  the  usual 
formula. 

«'  Ah  I  is  th&t  you,  Borgazzi ;  I  Bin 
glad  of  it.  Let  us  in  immediately,  for 
the  weather  is  frightful,  althongh  all 
the  better  to  concoil  our  meeting." 

*'  Follow  me»  signer,  but  be  earefol 
how  yon  descend  the  stairs.  A  light 
you  are  aware  might  betray  our  move- 
ments to  eyes  thatare  better  blinded.** 

The  man  who  Spoke  was  Girolamo 
Borgazzi,  a  noble  and  warm -hearted 
person,  inspector  of  the  Monza  raiL 
road.  He  was  afterwards  mortally 
wounded  by  a  bullet  at  the  Milan  out- 
break,  and  died»  deservedly  lamented 
by  his  friends.  His  Ust  W9rds  were  a 
prayer  for  his  ooaatry's  weotttB* 
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<'You  need  not  fear,  Borgazzb  I 
know  the  locality  perhaps  better  than 
yourself;  and  the  3aron  Pinaldi,  my 
oompanion,  who  you  6eem  not  to  re- 
cognise,  has  also  some  acquaintance 
with  the  mysteries  of  the  place." 

"  I  beg  the  Si^nor  Barrone's  par. 
don;  bat  we  had  better  descend  to 
the  Concordia." 

"  Proceed,  Borgazzi,  we  will  follow 
you. 

Feeling  their  way  down  a  long  flight 
of  stairs,  they  reached  a  kind  ofempty 
▼ault.  Here  they  halted  for  a  lew 
moments,  whilst  borgazad  proceeded 
to  strike  a  liffht  from  a  small  tinder- 
box  and  candfe  he  carried  in  his  pock- 
et. The  instant  he  had  succeeded  in 
doing  90t  he  approached  a  corner  of 
the  vault  and  removed  a  small  stone. 
A  piece  of  iron  presented  itself  to  the 
Tiew,  which,  on  being  turned  several 
times,  a  part  of  the  wall  opened,  leav- 
ing a  snmcient  space  for  Porro,  the 
Bopon,  and  Borgazzi  to  enter  and  de- 
aoend  a  small  spiral  staircase.  In  a 
few  momenta  the  three  persons  had 
descended  in  safety  to  a  small  and. 
narrow  passage,  which  on  pursuing 
for  about  two  hundred  yards  seemingly 
^rminated.  Searching  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, Borgazzi  apnlied  his  mouth  to  a 
mall  hole  in  the  walX  and  whistled  three 
times  in  a  peculiar  manner.  A  noise 
was  then  heard  as  if  some  individual 
'Araa  endeavouring  to  remove  a  heavy 
piece  of  masonry,  and  then  a  part  of 
the  wall  opened  and  disclosed  to  the 
sight  another  narrow  passage,  termi- 
Bating  in  a  large  vault  lighted  with 
torches. 

''Mio  caro  amico,*'  exclaimed  a 
young  man  who  had  seemingly  effected 
for  them  an  entrance*  "  what  a  plea- 
sure to  see  jrou.  I  have  been  waiting 
with  impatience  for  this  hour  pas^ 
Porro,  to  greet  your  entrance  into  our 
new  masonic  assemblage  of  political 
brotherhood.  Ah  I  Baron,  is  that  you, 
and  in  good  company,  too,  for  a  won- 
der ?  Come  in,  come  in,  and  let  me 
close  up  our  den  for  fear  the  fox  might 
scent  it" 

**  Bevilacqua,  when  will  your  mad 
tongue  cease  to  rattle?  I  thoqght 
mine  was  bad  enough  once,  but  voura 
is  decidedly  a  combination  of  all  the 
^Is,"  uttered  Porro  in  reply. 

"So  much  the  better,  for  it  will 
firotect  me  from  my  enemies,  without 
need  of  other  defence.  But  come, 
your  friends  Are  waiting  for  you.** 


He  who  now  led  forward  the  new. 
arrived  was  the  Marauis  Bevilac^ua, 
a  young  man  of  a  hign  and  illustrious 
family  of  Brescia.  He  was  killed  the 
same  day  he  joined  his  regiment,  the 
Koyal  Piedmont,  at  Sona,  on  the  27th 
April,  1848. 

Proceeding  down  the  passage,  they 
entered  a  large  vault,  where  were  as- 
sembled some  twenty  or  thirty  persons, 
nearlv  all  of  them  members  of  high 
and  illustrious  families.  The  entrance 
of  Porro  was  warmly  greeted  by  the 
persons  present,  as  al^  that  of  his 
iriend  Pinaldi.  The  scene  was  a  cu- 
rious one.  Many  were  standing,  while 
others  had  formed  rude  seats  for  them« 
selves  from  heavy  and  uncouth  pieces 
of  stone,  lying  around  in  different  parts 
of  the  vault.  The  air  was  damp,  cold, 
and  nauseous;  and  an  attempt  had  been, 
made  to  dispel  the  noxious  vapours 
hy  kindling  a  fire,  which,  in  concert 
with  some  three  or  four  torches,  haa|# 
to  a  great  extent,  filled  the  vault,  hrge 
though  it  was,  with  smoke.  The  per- 
sons assembled  there  had  evidently 
been  discussing  some  subject  of  inu 
portance,  which  the  entrance  of  Porro 
and  the  others  had  momentarily 
stopped,  for  the  Count  Pompeo  Litta 
was  addressing  some  observations  to 
the  others.  ^ 

"Signori,  1  am  glad  my  noble 
friends  the  Signer  Porro  and  de  Baraii 
Pinaldi  have  joined  our  meeting  te 
aid  us  with  their  eounseL  The  opinion 
I  advanced  but  a  short  time  ago,  I  still 
retain,  even  more  strongly  than  I  did 
previously.  We  should  not  move  or 
stir  without  some  strong  guarantee 
that  we  shall  be  supported  by  a  power, 
Italian  if  possible,  m  the  struggle  we 
are  thinking  of  making.  LodT  over 
the  difficulties  of  the  task ;  pause  wdl 
and  consider  them,  and  you  wiU  soon 
become  converts  to  my  opinion.  The 
inertness  of  the  Italian  people ;  their 
lonv  habits  of  ease;  the  want  of  arms 
and  of  able  leaders,  all  present  a  mass 
of  barriers  most  difficult  to  overcome. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  strong  and  pow- 
erful army,  commanded  by  a  marshal 
who  won  his  present  position  by  wading 
through  many  a  field  of  carnage,  sup« 
plied  with  all  the  necessary  materi^ 
of  war, — these  are  amcmg  the  many- 
fiicts  you  have  to  contend  with.  It  is, 
therefore,  absolutely  necessanr  to  in-^ 
sure,  in  any  degree,  a  successful  resull 
from  our  arduous  undertaking,  Uiat 
tire  should  be  well  assured  of  some  ex- 
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tomal  tUi  otberwin  oar  nodertaking 
^11  become  but  a  second  Carbonari." 
<«^obIe  friendpT*  escdatmed  Uie 
Baron  Finaldi,  as  the  Count  Pompeo 
LiUa  ceased  to  speajk,  *<  there  is  no 
on/0  in  ibis  assemblage  vbo  has  per. 
haps  thought  more  on  the  condition  of 
poor.  Italy  than  I  have  myself.  Al- 
though I  have  spoken  little  on  the 
subjects  yet  from  circumstances  whidi 
have  transpired  in  the  bosom  of  my 
j&oiily^  there  have  been  feelings  raised 
impossible  to  crush^  that  have  made 
my  thoughts  turn  constantly  on  the 
subjection  of  my  oountiy  to  the  iron 
yoke,  of  the  rude  stranger.  What 
those  circumstances  were  it  is  unneces- 
si^ry  for  mc  to  mention  ;  let  it  suffice 
foi;  you  to  know,  since  they  have  oc- 
cucrod  I  have  marked  with  constant 
care  every  sij^n,  every  breath  of  the 
timesi  to  see  if  no  opportunitv  offered 
to  free  our  native  land  from  the  hate- 
fhl  yoke  which  crushed  the  very  beauty 
and  impulse  of  life  itself.  The  oppor. 
tunity  long  sought,  and  eagerly  watched 
for,  has  at  length  dawned  upon  Italy. 
The  death   of  the  late  pontiff,  and 
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thf' occu|»atioii  of  the  diair  hy  Mastai^ 
FeiTBtti,  the  vamty  which  has  induced 
him  to  become  the  leader  of  a  popular 
reibrm,  the  excitement  such  a  novel 
spectacle  has  occasioned  throu^ont 
tne  entire  continent,  the  constitutu)nal 
mnt  accorded  to  Piedmont  by  hei;. 
Slnc%  the  sympathy  shown  to  Italy  by' 
the  Engliflh  ^vermsent,  the  nnanimity . 
of  feeling  reigiiing  throngh  onr  coun- 
try— all  present  .a  mass  of  circum-' 
stances  most  favourable  to  our  por^ 
pose.    It  is  our  duty  to  sQize  upon 
them«  and  turn  these  open  manifesta- 
tions of  feeling  to  the  advantage  of 
our  country  and  of  onr  kind.     My 
noble  friend,  the  Count  Pompeo  Idtta»^ 
has,  with  great  discrimination,  pointed 
out  to  you  the  many  dangers  you  have 
to  meet  before  you  can  aUain  your 
glorious  end,  and  has  told  yov^  befiic0i 
you  venture  further  in  the  enterprise,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  seek  some  foreign 
aid.    I  concur  with  him  in  his  opi« 
nion.      The  foreign   lud  yon  desire 
you  will  readily  meet   with  in  the 
ambassador  or  agent  of  the  British 
'government/  who  now  is  assisting  by 
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;*  ^^\A»  i:«tfl«^  (bs  ^onclvct  «f  Eaglaod  in  the  recent  affaire  in  Italy,  w»  ars  not  to  helifl^ 
t|ist  U  it  fu^y.  exposed  in  the  official  documento  delivered  to  Parliament,  nor  that  her  pi39^. 
oMM^g*  have  btMn^confined  to  the  interchange  of  diplomatic  notea." — Military  SvetUsMt  ^taV<{, 
to?  aathor  of  tlhui  tale  can  readily  prove  the  trath  of  this  statement,  for  even  money  was 
advanced  to  a  consiiderable  extent  on  the  part  of  an  emiasaiy  of  the  English  goVem**' 
nMnt,  in  the  fim  origin  of  the  revelation,   to  assist  in  its  snecess.    The  wftfadrcwil'' 
df'fing^ta^  a4»ist8Bce,  soon  afterwards,  and  the  breaking  of  every  sacred  proaiise^  de^*-' 
asides'  t&  be  %&cpoeed;  fbr  as  yet  no  justification  has  been  attempted  for  the  tttA  pot' 
enacted,  in  buoying  up  the  hopes  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  to  expect  nikterial  aakstK^ 
aaos^  skSdtli^n'to- abandon  them  and  their  conntry  to  the  brutal  ootragas  of  a  triampbant' 
tea.//  iSha  deaiat  tnade  in  the  Honse  of  Commons,  by  the  Minister  of  Foroign  AiStin,  ehoold' 
obbr'he.tskBU  ibr  what  it  is  worth,  as  a  oonvenient  mode  of  escaping  ceDSdre  at  the  timai 
hhwgi  vX^n  |he  attention  of  the  public  mind  was  entirely  engrossed  with  the  affaiis  of  tb«t 
cootinenL    Locd  Palmerston  asserted,  on  the  21st  of  July,  1849,  *''rfae  political  indepen-, 
dence  and  Hbert)«e  of  Europe  are  bound  np|  in  my  opinion,  with  the  maintenance  and  in-^ 
te^ty  of  Austria  as  a  groat  European  power ;  and,  therefore,  anythmg  which  tends  by. 
direct  or  even  remote  contingency  to  weaken  and  to  cripple  Austria,  but  sdll  more  to  redooa 
hef  flronrher  pottltfon  of  a  flrst-rsie  power  to  that  of  a  secondary  state,  most  be  a  great' 
csAandty  to  £arope,  and  one  which  eytry  Bnglishman  ought  to  deprecate,  and  to  try  to  prfti^^ 
v«nt.*    If  sueh  was  the  rtal  opinion  of  LonT  Palmerston  in  1849,  why,  1  should  wiih  to  askf 
hlft  lotddiip,  was  not  that  opinkm  conceived  sooner,  before  he  pennitted  his  agent  to  pledga 
himself  that  the  assistance  of  the  British  government  would  be  aocovdtd  to  the  Lombard » 
retohition?.   Why  shooU  that  agent— an^  no  doubt,  he  had  good  autliority— declare  nH' 
laersly  privately,  but  even  in  preoenoe  of  hundreds,  that  the  sympathy  of  the  British  goveavnesMt . 
and  people  was  an  favour  of  lulian  independence  ?   How  was  that  nidependwice  to  be  a^com-t 
plisbed  without  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrian  from  Italy,  is  more  than  I  can  imagine,  when  it  la 
principally  by  the  armies  of  the  Honse  of  Hapsburg  that  Uie  sUvery  of  my  native  land  continues^ 
The  public  should  bear  in  mind  the  declaration  made  by  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  same  day—* 
**  It  should  be  known  and  well  understood  to  every  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  we 
are  not  dls{«is4^  to  submit  to  vfrong^  and  that  the  maintenance  of  peace  on  onr  part  Is  subjsct 
to.  the  indispensable  condition  that  all  countries  shall  respect  bur  hanout  add  our  digniQr.*^ 
ynmt  is  the  honour  of  the  British  people, 'when  It  allows 'th«  most  sacsed  treaties  to  bt 
hrMMi,'  mTwIUcK  MsV  w^s  a  party^  Witfaooli  uttering  a  Stogk  pwtesd?^wh«rt  kts  di^dt^^ 
wkss»beai<4lls^es.'amhhadfed'blitstetles«id  hiAwiie^  di«8P*^«^^^Uftanityaadri?il^. 
isUbB^id  bdJovjf/  l.ii»    H  'il  i'i  oIirO  1  ,,  >,V  •  ,  »,  i,\nd  ♦,  -f.  •,  •.  ,Ohi'  it  .■•       i'' 
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Uft  ^otuutel  thQ  efibrts  of  refbrm.  Hq, 
bus  assured  a  friend  cft  mine  present^ 
whatever  aid  the  British  goveroment 
can  extend  to  us,  will  be  readOy  given* 
as  long  as  the  government  of  £ogiattd 
10  not  openly  compromised,  i^st* 
anoe>  too,  and  of  a  most  important 
lund»  and  one  more  congenial  to  Italia^ 
ledingSy  lies  even  nearer  to  the  Lorn, 
bard  territoiy.  The  Kins  of  Sar- 
dinia»  whose  sympathies  in  Italian  in* 
dependence  has  often  before  been 
evmced,  even  now  is  casting  an  eager 
and  longing  glance  towards  the  march 
of  events ;  and,  in  my  o{)inion,  it  would 
need  but  a  bold  determination  on  our 
part  to  fulfil  the  dut^  we  owe  to  our 
manhood,  and  the  glonous  recollections 
of  past  days,  to  insure  an  effective 
assistance  from  his  arm^.  Signori,  I 
have  given  you  my  opmion,  not  idly 


or  thoughtlessly,  but  Itii^lurMy  cdn*' 
sidered/*  *         ,      "* 

When  the  Baron  PinaHi  eeas^  'to 
speak,  a  whisp^tig  eonvenaitioti  en* 
sued  for  some  time  among  the  perftoh^ 
assembled  there ;  and  then  A  getttle^- 
man  rose,  and  proposed  a  deputadeu 
should  be  appointed,  selected  '  from 
their  number,  to  wait  upon  Carlo 
Alberto,  in  onrder  to  solieit  his  coun*. 
tenance  and  assistance.  The  motion 
was  put  and  unanimously  carried,  and' 
Signer  Porro  and  the  Baron  Pinaldi 
were  selected  for  the  purpose.  Thoft 
was  formed  the  second  oonspiraoy  — 
the  noblest  of  the  Lombard  nobility, 
casting  aside  ancient  feuds  and  preju* 
dices,  had  become  united  heart  and 
soul  as  one,  in  life  and  in  death-^he 
Pioneers  of  Happiness,  the  HeicoleHes 
of  Freedom  I 
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Ox  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Po,  in  a 
wide  and  beautiful  plain  between  the 
hills  of  Monferrato  and  the  Cottian 
Alps,  rises  Turin,  the  capital  of  Sar- 
dinia.  Its  clean  streets,  its  ma^gnifi- 
cent  buildings,  its  beautiful  environs, 
decked  with  a  thousand  charms,  ren- 
dier  it  a  city  of  which  the  heart  of 
every  Italian  may  well  feel  proud. 
Bnt  when  the  Sardinian  contemplates 
it,  and  reflects  that  there  alone,  and  in 
its  tributary  territories,  he  can  raise 
bts  voice  freely  and  boldly,  to  denounce 
the  vices  and  crimes  of  the  tyrant  rulers 
of  his  native  land,  how  far  greater 
becomes  his  pride,  and  how  earnestly 
he  thanks  his  God  that  from  those 
fields  spread,  from  year  to  year,  the 
seed  of  life  and  thought,  pouring  their 
way  onwards  like  a  mighty  river,  inun- 
dating  the  minds  of  thousands,  and 
tens  of  thousands,  with  the  love  of 
true  freedom.  In  its  confines  stiU 
lingers  the  parting  spirit  of  a  Brutus, 
and  from  thenoe,  and  thence  alone, 
will  arise  the  renovating  power  of 
avenging  justice! 

In  the  regal  and  magnificent  palace 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  a  few  da^s 
affter  the  sce^e  we  have  de^ribed  m 
the  last  chapter,  was  seated  in  a  room, 
ai  about  alavenin  the  meming,  a  per. 
son  of  soHW  fifty«five  ytam.  of  age« 
His  countenance  was  a  bold  and  pleas- 


ing  one,  full  of  expression;  his  hair 
almost  white ;  his  form  apparently 
powerful)  taM,  and  well  made.'  Before 
him,  on  a  table,  w^  bid  a  iiamtx^^f^ 
books  and  maps,  and  a  pcprtfbiy'i^oiKk. 
taining  a  quantity  of^  letjfeifB  tin|r 
papers,  one  of  which  hd  was  .^^Ui^H^t, 
employed  in  reading.  ,tl^e,/MJtiM0i9^. 
was  no  other  than  Caria  JkU)eci9^ 
King  of  Sardinia^  <    ,  .1.  ^jci 

Carlo  Alberto  ascended  theitJ^nwA. 
on  the  27th  of  Aprils  18dl,i>aiild  waSi 
bom  in  the  year  1798.  His  oaireeinhiui- 
been  one  of  the  utmost  difllcii)iy,'«n(l' 
was  throughout  teeming  with  ektraoi*! 
dinary  incidents.  "When  )iei^  ftre-^ 
sumptive  to  the  throne,  he  assb'ci^tied* 
bimstjlf  to  some  extent  with  the.rivo-;, 
lutiopar^  faction  of  the  CartomM-v 
who  uniurled  the  tri-coloured,  ;fiag  in 
different  parts  of  Italy.  Tor  thisihe 
drew  upon*  his  head  the  enmity  of* 
Austria,  who,  throughout  his  whole 
reign,  had  more  or  less  shown  that  the 
recollection  of  his  revolutionary  ten^ 
deucies  still  rankled  within  her  heart. 
A  short  time  after  he  was  serving  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  expedition  of  the 
Duke  d'AngouIeme  to  Sp^n,  and  dis- 
played  at  various .  times,  especially  at 
irTropadero,  consideirable  courage,  ook4^ 
n«S6,.  and  skill.  BecaUed  to&erdiiua». 
he  ascended  the  throne  vpon  the  desilii 
of  Carlo  Felice^  and  devoted  himself 
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mitil  the  opftnln^  of  onr  tale,  with  con- 
siderable assiduity,  to  the  improve- 
tnents  of  his  kingdom.  He  seemed, 
however,  always  to  look  with  an  eye 
of  jealousy  upon  the  sinister  influence 
Austria  exerted,  as  if  by  right,  over 
all  the  states  of  Italy,  and  which  she 
attempted  even  within  the  boundaries 
of  his  own  territory.  The  tortuous 
system  of  policy  pursued  by  the  Met- 
ternich  cabinet,  the  open  professions 
of  friendship  made  by  Austria  for  his 
person,  whilst  at  the  same  time  she 
WHS  adopting  secret  and  underhand 
means  to  lessen  the  influence  of  Sar. 
dinia  throughout  the  Italian  states, 
were  sufficient  to  arouse  the  pride  of 
the  Eling,  and  to  make  him  view  with 
distrust  the  hollow  tokens  of  Austrian 
disinterestedness. 

Years  rolled  on,  and  the  aggressive 
views  of  Austria  upon  Sardinia  be- 
came more  manifest.  In  1846,  an 
impost  duty  of  five  francs  was  imposed 
uponPiedmontese  wines  enterin^Lom- 
bardv;  and  this  act  was  suflicient  to 
paralyse  the  commerce  of  several  of 
the  Sardinian  provinces.  Difierences 
ef  other  kinds  soon  afler  arose,  which 
widened  still  farther  the  breach ;  and 
the  discovery  of  a  treaty  between  the 
Emperor  of  Anstria,  the  Dukes  of 
Parma,  Plaocntia,  and  Modena,  made 
it  manifest  that  it  was  necessary  for 
Sardinia  to  look  to  her  own  safety* 
Exiles  from  every  part  of  Italy  crowded 
the  streets  of  Turm,  and  were  openly 
received  with  a  hearty  welcome.  Au 
foreboded  that  the  storm  of  words 
would  soon  be  exchanged  for  the 
battle-field  of  actnal  warfare. 

For  some  time  anterior  to  this  pe- 
riod there  had  been  gradually  forming 
in  Italy  a  strong  and  powerful  party» 
led  by  the  genms  of  a  Gioberti,  a 
D'Ateglio,  a  Balbo.  Their  objects, 
publicly  stated  by  their  writings,  and 
even  by  the  admission  of  Metternich, 
was  to  form  Italy  into  a  '*  confedera* 
tion  of  states,  subject  to  the  direction 
of  a  central  supreme  power.'*  They 
seemed  to  be  aeeply  convinced  that 
the  only  hope  of  ever  raising  Italy 
from  her  state  of  degradation  lay  in 
the  endeavour  to  unite  the  democratio 
and  constitutional  monarchical  form  of 
government  into  one.  Tbas»  instead 
of  exciting  the  enmity  of  Europe,  and 
arraying  against  them  a  powerful  in- 
fluence, they  would  be  able,  by  adopt* 
ing  a  conciliatory  course  of  policy 
to  "-dhirW  into  their'  views/   and   to 


the  adoption  of  their  pnoi^ples^  tlia 
statesmen  and  advocates  of  moderate 
reform.  That  their  opinions  were 
just,  ably  conceived,  and  well  suited 
for  Italy,  time  has  folly  proved,  and 
even  bv  the  admission  of  their  bittevesfr 
foe,  Mazzini,  who  declared  Italy  wav 
iiot  ripe  for  a  Bepublican  government. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1847*  tko 
moderate  party  had  drawn  over  t9 
their  views  the  Pontiffi  with  the  Kingtr 
of  Sardinia,  Naples,  and  the  Grand- 
Duke  of  Tuscany ;  and  everything 
seemed  to  foretell  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  their  yet  peaceful  movement.  HoTir^ 
ever  successful  such  a  league  might 
prove  amongst  themselves*  it  was  uU 
terly  hopeless  to  expect  Austria  could 
ever  be  induced  to  join  the  Confede^ 
ration.  The  whole  policy^  whereby 
she  governed  her  heterogeneous  ten%» 
tories,  was  entirely  at  variance  with 
the  adoption  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  her  whole  cfibrts  were  bent 
to  crush  the  hopes  of  the  Liberals.  A 
conspiracy  broke  out  at  Rome,  formed 
by  Cardinal  Lambruschini,  a  tool  of 
the  Austrian  Cabinet,  followed  by  an 
open  attack  on  her  part,  upon  S01119 
frivolous  pretence,  upon  Ferrara. 
Everywhere  her  emissaries  ^rettd 
themselves,  endeavouring  to  exdto 
insurrections  against  the  oonstituted 
authorities,  and  thereby  to  terrify  thd 
Pontiff  and  the  other  crowned  headi^ 
who  had  joined  the  Confederation, 
against  proceeding  further  in  thskt 
march  towards  reform.  Her  eflbrtt 
were  partially  successful,  yet  not  bqQm 
oient  to  stifle  a  movement  no  power» 
however  gigantic,  could  possibly  crush. 
The  thought  had  been  planted  in  tho 
mind  ;  it  required  the  graoe  to  anni« 
hilate  its  immensity  I  Nor  can  the  e£« 
forts  of  any  despotic  government  bo 
able  to  crush  eventus%  a  people  d6« 
termined  to  be  free.  The  fear  of  ab« 
solutism  may  float  triumphant  to-dav  1 
to-morrow  it  lies  prostrated  before  the 
spirit  of  Intellectuality,  whose  guida 
is  Justice,  Immortality  its  hope  I 

To  return  to  our  narrative.  Afte* 
having  perused  the  various  papers  be. 
fore  huD,  the  Kinp  carefbllv  laid  then 
aside ;  and  touchmg  a  small  bell  that 
lay  on  the  table  before  him,  a  gentle- 
man in  attendance  made  his  appearance^ 

''Who  waits  without?"  exclaimed 
the  King. 

"  The  Marquis  Pasalaequa,  ia  ooou 
pany  with  two  gentlemen,  sire,  re* 
quests  an  audience  of  your  Majesty**' 
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''Admit  them;  I  expected  tbdi^ 
aHendance." 

'  *'So  the  botff  has  come  at  last*** 
mattered  Carlo  Alberto,  as  the  gen. 
Ueman-in-waitiiig  withdrew.  "The 
dream  of  my  yoath-^-nourished  in  boy^ 
hoodf  and  cherished  in  manhood,  oon« 
oealed  carefully  in  the  recesses  of  my 
heart — is  near  its  realisation.  Yet — 
strange  uncertainty  of  purpose  —  the 
hour  Is  come,  and  mstead  of  my  mind 
boldly  leapincr  fbrward  to  hail  its  ar« 
rtTal,  it  shrinks  at  its  approach,  as  if 
some  terrible  mystery  hung  oTer  its 
fkte.  Can  it  be  the  presentiment  of 
en],  the  inscrutable  hand  which  at 
times  warns  us  of  danger?  No,  I 
cannot,  I  irill  not  believe  it;  rather 
kt  me  think  this  unknown  Tagueness 
of  purpose  is  but  a  feeling  of  terror  at 
^e  daring  step  I  am  about  to  take-^ 
the  leap  TOfbre  which  expands  at  eveiy 
instant  the  vision  I  contemplate,  in 
rarer  and  more  glorious  colours.  But 
here  comes  the  deputation — to.day  re. 
o^ved  in  secret — a  few  months  hence, 
its  object  loudly  proclaimed." 

<*  Gentlemen,'*  continued  the  King, 
as  he  rose  from  his  seat,  while  the 
MiKrqais  Pasalacqua,  the  Baron  PinaU 
di,  and  Alberieo  Porro  entered  the 
To&m,  "^  it  is  with  pleasure  I  greet 
your  appearance.  I  have  read  over 
earefblly  the  various  documents  yon 
hiUided  me  at  the  last  interview,  and 
have  thought  deeply  over  the  propo- 
•alt  of  the  Lombard  nobility.  That 
my  heart  sympathises  fully  with  }^our 
suflerings  and  wrongs,  my  actions 
must  have  proved  to  you  before  now, 
and  especially  of  late.  I  have  used 
my  influence  with  every  crowned  head 
in  Italy,  to  induce  them  to  respond  to 
the  ery  heard  on  all  sides,  by  granting 
those  reforms  so  essential  to  the  well, 
being  of  every  people.    From  each 

Svemment  I  have  received  more  or 
■  enoonragement  to  proceed  in  the 
course  I  have  thought  proper  to  adopt, 
with  the  exo^ion  of  Austria,  who 


has  sternly  refused  to  listen  to  any] 
measures  which  might  tend  to  alleviate  I 
your  evils.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to ' 
perceive,  from  the  impulse  given  to 
the  cause  of  reform  by  the  holy  Pon» 
tiff, -.by  the  agitation  which  prevails 
through  all  classes  of  society  —  by  the 
continued  acts  of  petty  crueltv  enacted 
bv  the  servants  of  the  Imperial  House 
of  Hapsburg,  —  that  at  no  distant  pe« 
riod  a  revolution  will  become  inevita- 
ble. Be  therefore  assured,  gentlemen^ 
that  if  I  perceive,  at  any  period  hei«« 
after,  the  slightest  opemng  where  the 
arms  of  Sardinia  may  be  of  use  in  fur- 
thering  your  efforts  to  ameliorate  your 
condition — so  deeply  do  I  sympathise 
with  you  —  I  will  not  hesitate  to  give' 
my  countenance  openly  to  your  move« 
ment.     Further  I  cannot  promise.*' 

«*  Deeply  will  your  Majesty  deserve 
the  gratitude  of^  every  true  Italian,'^ 
said  the  Baron  Pimddi,  *'by  the  course 
your  Majesty  has  so  generously  pro- 
mised to  pursue.  The  orgamsation  of 
the  Lombard  nobility  is  fast  proceed- 
ing; the  union  of  the  middle  classes 
and  the  people  will  soon  be  accom- 
plished ;  and  joined  with  the  powerful 
aid  of  your  kingdom,  sire,  the  liberty 
of  Lombard V,  and  perhaps  that  of  tl;ie 
whole  of  Italy,  will  be  acmeved.  May 
God  grant  the  Italian  race  sufficient 
wisdom  and  spirit  to  show,  on  a  future 
day,  how  deeply  they  feel  the  noble 
and  kingly  pledge  of  your  Majesty, 
which,  when  known,  will  raise  around 
your  throne,  sire,  the  hearts  of  all  Italy." 

"  Gentlemen,  my  earnest  hope  is, 
L* Italia  fara  da  si.  The  future  glit. 
ters  with  golden  promises;  on  the 
energy  and  union  of  the  Lombards 
depends  their  realisation." 

After  conversing  a  short  time  longer 
with  the  King,  whose  destiny  from  that 
hour  was  marked  out,  rich  with  the 
ancient  spirit  of  heroic  chivalry,  the 
deputation  took  their  leave,  with  hopes 
elated,  and  trembling  with  a  joy  long 
a  stranger  to  then:  hearts. 


CHAPTER  xnr. 

TBI  UOVKIW  or  TBB  ISfB  OV  MAKOB. 

^  Tht  hMMM  wflh  vlikh  tha  natloiMl  pArly  tmftA  tt*  htmA  In  MQaa  itadf,  ttie  betdniturteri  of  ft  nnme* 
raw anilrUa«nu,  «o«14  mm  to  luwt  raHtd  on  a  d«eper  foondatton.  ....  Ik  voald  appear  to  Indit 
cate  aa  anticipation,  founded  on  a  wcfet  conoert  and  Intelligenoe,  of  that  ezploeion  vhich  eoine  two  montha 
later  occurred  in  ereiy  important  quarter  of  the  Auitrian  empire,  and  on  an  aMoraaoe  that  the  aid  of  Charlaa 
Albert  tronld  be  extended  to  the  Milaneee  nobilitj,  upon  the  contingency  m  expected.*'— Jfi7i/ary  EvtrUs  m 
/taiy. 

Bbiobtlt  over  the   face    of  nature     em  Italy,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th 
arose  the  sua  on  the  ci^ital  of  north-     of  Match,    1648.    for  eeveral  di^ya 
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preTioiifl  the  general  exdtement  reigiu 
isg  tbronghoiit  society,  from  the  high, 
est  to  the  lowest  circle,  had  been  ex. 
trenie ;  and  in  every  public  assembly, 
garden,  and  colBfee-house,  the  politi. 
cal  course  of  events  were  openly  can- 
Tassed,  and  the  cooduct  of  the  Aus. 
trian  Government  denounced  in  the 
strongest  terms.  Not  even  the  in£iu 
mous  enactment  of  the  guUSccio  ita- 
tarioy  which  authorised  the  authori- 
ties to  arrest,  try,  and  shoot  any  sus- 
pected party  in  the  short  space  of  two 
hours,  was  sufficient  to  prevent  hun- 
dreds from  freely  giving  loose  to  their 
opinions,  and  to  the  detestation  in 
mich  they  held  their  rulers.  These 
decided  manifestations  of  popular  will, 
90  unheard  of,  and  carefully  reported 
to  Government  by  their  secret  agents 
and  spies,  were  sufficient  to  create 
alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  diffisrent 
members  which  constituted  it,  and 
following  out  the  cowardly  example 
set  them  in  France,  by  the  flight  of  the 
Citizen  King,  Louis  Philippe,  who 
dared  not  confront  the  brave  people 
whose  generous  confidence  and  trust 
he  had  basely  betrayed,  several  of  them 
openly  took  ^r  for  their  guide,  and  fled 
in  terror  from  the  scenes  of  their 
crimes.  The  governor  Spacer  was  the 
first  to  set  the  example,  and  his  was 
soon  followed  by  the  minister  fIgueU 
mont,  who  had  so  courageously  boast- 
ed  but  a  short  time  previously,  "  He 
held  in  his  hands  an  infaUihle  means 
of  making  the  good  Milanese  forget  their 
idol,  Pius  IX.,  and  their  wishes  for 
national  independence;"  but  which, 
like  all  coward  boasts,  turned  out  to 
be  but  the  vaunt  of  a  feeble  and  imbe- 
cile  mind,  incapable  of  standuig  by 
what  it  asserted.  On  the  day  previous 
the  news  had  reached  Milan  of  an  in. 
surrection  having  broken  out  at  Vien- 
na,  and  the  intelligence  spread  with 
li^htnin^  rapidity  through  every  part 
of  the  city.  But  a  few  hours  auer, 
the  Viceroy  of  Lombardy,  terrified  at 
the  ominous  aspect  of  affairs,  fled  in 
haste  towards  Vienna,  carrying  with 
him  every  article  of  value,  even  to  his 
moveables ;  and  this  but  tended  to  add 
fuel  to  the  fire  of  popular  excitement 
and  discontent  which  already  reigned 
around  on  every  side.     Such  is  gene- 


zallv  the  dictate  of  the 
of  tnose  who  learn  to  govern  a  p60|^, 
not  by  their  love  but  by  their  fears,  a 
coward's  flight,  with  the  deserved  ex- 
ecration of  every  pure,  honest,  geDfr. 
rous,  and  noble  mind.  Conscience  1 
what  a  true  judge  art  thou,  and  how 
-virtuous  would  not  mankind  be  if  they 
hearkened  but  to  thy  silent  yet  nner. 
ring  voice,  one  of  the  most  preoioiia 
gifu  ever  bestowed  by  a  bcoieficent 
Providence  to  guide  the  soul  to  the 
Fountain  of  Life  1 

It  was  a  Saturday*  morning  which 
dawned  over  the  northern  city  of  the 
German  Csssars,  the  Cisalpine  of 
modem  republican  hope.  In  death- 
like silenoe  broke  the  hour  on  scenes 
which  soon  were  to  be  filled  with  the 
forms  of  thousands  of  human  beings 
not  animated  with  the  commcm  feel- 
ings which  stir  the  human  mind  to  en^ 
counter  the  daily  business  of  li&»  bat 
with  those  exhibiting  the  darker  and 
fiercer  passions  of  nature  —  ferocity, 
cruelty,  and  hatreds  revenge,  de^Mti^ 
and  patriotism!  Over  the  calmness 
of  the  scene  shone  joyonslj  forth  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  dying  with  hues  of 
purple  and  gold  the  thick  clouds  floaU 
mg  over  tte  blue  firmament  of  hea- 
ven,  as  if  indicative  of  the  a|^>roach 
of*  the  storm,  which  was  to  reign  not 
merely  in  its  own  sphere,  but  also  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  over  whose  head 
they  floated  through  immensity.  Slow- 
Iv  passed  along  the  hand  of  time,  and 
then  a  few  stragglers  were  seen  quietly 
calling  at  various  houses,  and  break- 
ing by  the  echo  of  their  footsteps  the 
silence  of  the  streets.  Gradually  the 
number  of  passengers  increased,  bat 
seemingly,  as  if  by  some  preconcerted 
plan,  the  principal  part  of  the  way- 
farers directed  their  steps  towards 
the  Piazza  de*  Mercanti,  the  Doo- 
mo,  and  other  places,  where  coospi- 
cuously  were  posted  lax^e  placards, 
by  order  of  Government.  The  excited 
looks  and  manners  of  the  people,  after 
perusing  the  contents  of  the  poster, 
told  how  much  their  welfare  and  inte- 
rest was  concerned  in  the  proclama- 
tion, and  of  what  importance  they 
deemed  it.  The  announcement  was 
signed  by  the  Conte  0*Doanell,  and 
proclaimed  by  order  of  the  Emperor 


*  I  have  noticed  with  some  surprise  the  mistake  made  by  two  or  three  authors,  in  aJttri- 
bnting  the  ontbreak  of  the  Revolution  at  Hiian  to  have  oocoired  on  a  Sunday,  and  not  on  * 
Satuiday.    It  took  place,  most  csttainly,  on  Satoiday,  the  18th  diqr  of  Alaich. 
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of  Austria,  the  abolition  of  the  cen- 
BOTship  of  the  press,  and  the  pro- 
mise of  the  convocation  of  the  States 
of  the  kingdom,  both  German  and 
SUvoniCy  on  the  drd  of  Jvlj  next,  at 
farthest.*  Beneath  the  pUcard  ap- 
peared another*  on  which  was  paint^ 
the  national*  emblem  of  Italy,'  the  tri- 
ooloored  flag*  and  under  the  words 
were  written — **  Italians  I  let  yaw  an~ 
swer  he  to  toub  Emperor ,  'No  com- 
promise, A  Nationality  of  our  own/* 
To  orriee  at  this  there  is  btU  one 
course,  to  arms  !  to  arms  /" 

The  promises  contained  in  the  pro- 
clamation, which  time  has  shown  was 
bat  an  invention  to  allay  the  popular 
excitement,  and  thus  gain  time  for  new 
epecious  pretences,t  had,  even  if  th^ 
containea  truth,  arrived  too  late.  It 
was  not  merely  a  more  open  acknow- 
ledgment of  law  which  was  required, 
with  its  more  equitable  administration— 
the  Lombards  desired  an  Italian  dy- 
nasty of  their  own.  Thirty-two  years 
of  suffering^  and  oppression  had  taught 
ihem  the  bitter  lesson  of  experience— 
^  little  reliance  there  could  be  placed 
in  the  fakh  of  an  Austro-Grerman  ab- 
aoluUsm.  The  hour  for  slight  and 
gradual  improvements  to  keep  pace  with 
the  steady  march  of  human  progression 
and  thought,  had  long  passed  away, 
never  to  be  recalled;  for  the  hopes 
held  out,  yet  never  realised ;  the  pro- 
mises given,  yet  always  broken ;  the 
wearying,  yet  sickening  sensation  of 
long  years  of  prayer  and  abject  en- 
treaties, unheeded,  unnoticcd---all  had 
conspired  to  render  useless  any  con- 
cessions whatsoever  ;  promises  were 
disbelieved,  atonements  accepted  as  a 
sure  sign  of  weakness;  threats  but 
awoke  a  louder  expression  of  dissatis- 
faction ;  in  short,  the  hour  of  retribu^ 
tion  had  comel  Terrible,  yet  how 
beautiful  is  that  hour,  when  a  people. 


weighed  down  by  the  sense  of  a  thou- 
sand acts  of  injustice,  rise  up  sponta- 
neously, prince  and  peasant  mioeling 
indiscriminately  together  as  brothers^ 
to  claim  the  unalienable  rights  of  man, 
sanctified  by  the  voice  of  prophecy 
and  the  Spirit  of  God — ^pale  and  mute 
in  their  stem  features,  offering  their 
breasts  a  walled  phalanx  to  the  foes' 
bayonet,  their  lives  a  willing  sacrifice 
at  the  eternal  altar  of  judgment  I 

At  a  house  in  the  Corsie  dg  Servi, 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  in  a 
spacious  room,  was  seen  Porro,  and 
around  him  collected  a  number  of  the 
members  of  some  of  the  most  in* 
fiuential  and  most  ancient  nobility 
of  Italy  — the  Count  Martina,  tlie 
agent  of  the  King  of  Sardinia;  the 
Count  Hasati ;  Sie  two  chiefs  of 
the  Borromeo  family ;  Vrambilla,  Vis* 
conte,  Velgiojoso,  Trivuszi,  Litta, 
Pasalacqua,  and  a  number  of  others, 
whose  ardent  love  of  country  and  con- 
tempt of  danger,  which  they  soon  after 
exhibited,  has  endeared  them  to  their 
countrymen,  and  enriched  the  page  of 
history  with  the  example  of  a  patriot- 
ism as  lofty  and  as  pure  as  was  ever 
beheld.  On  the  countenance  of  each 
person  present  was  seen  depicted  the 
strong  marks  of  mental  excitement,  the 
nervous  twitching  of  the  hands,  the 
face  pale  and  stem  in  its  expression, 
the  body,  moving  and  restless  in  its 
modons,  all  prochiimii^  that  the  hour 
had  come  I  The  hour  &n^  dreamt  of* 
long  thought  of,  long  wished  for  had 
come  —  come  at  length  to  crush  the 
galling  serfdom  of  years  of  agony,  of 
torture,  of  slavery ! — the  hour  had  come 
to  triumph  or  to  die  1  On  their  unity 
and  courage,  ay,  even  on  their  very 
despair,  depended  the  libertv  of  their 
country ;  the  victory  of  mind  over  ig- 
norance, of  virtue  over  vice,  of  justice 
and  honesty  over  infamy  and  cmelty  I 


*  The  proclamation  was  as  follows: — **  The  Ptesideut  of  H.  I.  M.  Goveruneot  thinks  it 
his  duty  to  publish  the  following  neMrs,  contained  in  a  telegraphic  despatch,  dated  Vienna, 
13th  instant,  which  arrived  the  same  day  at  Chilli,  and  at  Milan  yesterday  evening : — 

^*  H.  M.  the  Emperor  has  determined  to  abolish  the  censuieship,  and  to  publish,  without 
delay,  a  law  on  the  press,  as  well  as  to  convoke  the  States  of  the  Kingdom,  both  German 
and  Slavonic,  and  also  the  Central  Congregations  of  the  Lombarda  Venetian  Kingdom.  The 
meeting  will  be  held  on  the  8rd  of  next  JuJy  at  latest. 

**  CosTE  O'DoNNELL,  Vice-PTesident 

•«  Mflaa,  ISUi  Mmh,  184S.** 

t  That  the  promises  made  in  the  proclamation  issued  by  the  Conte  O'Donnell  were  never 
intended  to  be  realised,  the  author  is  positive  of,  for  he  has  seen  a  letter,  in  the  possession  of 
a  friend  of  his,  and  written  by  a  Minister  of  the  Austrian  Crown,  avowing,  at  the  time  the 
proclamation  was  pnbllshed,  that  it  was  only  a  barefaced  cheat  to  deceive  the  Milane$epeqplCf 
fir  the  purpose  of  helping  them  ^utel. 
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The  hour  bad  come -~  come  like  a  glo- 
rious beam  of  sunshine  —  to  bid  them 
to  caat  aside  their  sloth,  luxury,  and 
pleasures  $  to  nerve  their  arms,  to 
rouse  their  every  energy  to  the  corainjg 
struggle,  and  never  to  cease  their  acti. 
vity  until  Europe,  the  world  at  Urge, 
beheld  the  tri.coloured  flag,  the  em* 
blem  of  their  nationalitjr,  floatina  in 
peaee,  protected  b^  theur  arms,  from 
the  walls  of  every  city  in  Italy  I  Yes, 
the  hour  of  retribution  had  come ! 
the  hour  of  action  had  arrived  I 

The  Count  Fompeo  litta,  one 
amongst  the  number  of  those  assem- 
bled there,  rose  from  his  seat,  and, 
unfolding  a  paper  he  held  in  his  hands, 
ei^cUimed-^ 

''Nobles  and  friends  I  ..According 
to  the  agreement  we  made  on  the  last 
occasion  we  met  together,  we  are  onoe 
more  assembled,  I  trust  in  spirit  and 
in  unity,  to  carry  out  the  noble  object 
of  creating  a  nationality  of  our  own. 
That  the  £fficultie6  to  arrive  at  this 
end  are  great,  the  obstacles  many,  I 
need  not  conceal  from  you ;  but  cir. 
cumstances  of  a  most  favourable  aspect 
seem  to  favour  our  bold  and  hazaraous 
undertaking.  The  secret  committee 
formed  by  your  consent,  and  of  which 
I  have  the  honour  of  being  secretary, 
has  entrusted  me  with  the  document  I 
bold  in  my  hand,  to  communicate  to 
YOU  its  contents.  They  are  as  fol* 
lows:-— 

*^  *  Tke  Directiont  qf  the  Cmmittw  of  the 
Lomhardo  C<msulta  to  the  Membert  of 
the  Society: 
"  *  The  mission  entrusted  to  omr  hands  has 
been  satisfactorily  completed.  From  every 
part  hope  smiles  upon  the  efforts  we  have  all 
jointly  made.  The  majesty  of  Piedmont  has 
fbnned  the  alliance  on  the  terms  miderstood, 
and  has  entered  into  a  solemn  engagement 
The  PoDtiif  has  accorded  to  us  his  blessing 
on  •ur  enterprise.  These  facts  are  entrusted 
to  the  honour  of  the  members  of  the  Lom- 
barda  Consulta  to  hold  as  sacred  trusts,  di- 
vulged only  to  inspire  them  with  confidence 
In  the  soocess  of  their  misaon.  The  com- 
mittee has  also  been  assured  of  immediate 
assistance  from  various  quarters,  directly  the 
manifestations  have  become  openly  demon- 
strated, and  have  fixed  the  eighteenth  day 
March  of  this  year  as  the  signal  agreed  on. 
Tha  di0«rant  duties  in  directing  the  signals 


have  already  been  mads,  and  the  membeca 
of  the  Consulta  are  entreated  not  to  loae 
time,  80  valuable  in  its  consequences,  in  re* 
spending  to  the  call,  involving  their  honour 
and  eternal  welfare. 


*  Signed  by  the 
" '  Chairman 
«•  Secretary 


Hora-D 


**  Gentlemen,  fix>m  the  doeoment  I 
have  read  to  you,  you  will  pwoeive  the 
hopes  of  our  members  in  attaining  their 
most  holy  end  is  far  from  being  so  difiU 
cult  of  realisation,  when  we  have  the  p(^ 
sitive  assurance,  if  we  rise  thk  day  to 
vindicate  our  rights,  to  olaim  what  we 
have  been  robbed  of,  within  lour  or 
five  days  hence  the  brave  armyof  San^ 
dinia  will  enter  Milan,  to  assist  oar 
cause  of  justice  and  of  patriotisBi,  aad 
to  witness  our  triumph.  May  God  ia 
his  mercy  will  it  to  be  so.  This  mo- 
ment, whilst  I  am  speaking,  the  work 
of  independence  has  alreadjr  conu 
menced ;  for  not  until  last  night  was 
I  informed  by  a  friend  present,  a  mem- 
ber of  our  Consulta,  but  whose  name 
I  cannot  divulge,  of  the  existence  of  a 
society,  whose  ramifications  have  spread 
with  an  extraordinary  rapidity  throogh- 
out  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  whose  ob- 
jects are  similar  to  our  own — the  inde- 
pendence of  country— and  whose  mem- 
bers are  at  the  present  honr  kunriHK 
from  every  part  to  join  the  wm  ef 
justice,  which  they  have  detennuMd 
shall  commence  this  day.  On  the  eeiw 
tainty  of  this  fact,  the  committee  of  tba 
Lombarda  Consulta,  not  withoat  due 
caution,  determined  to  aid  in  the  holy 
effort,  conjointly  with  the  oMmbeiw  of 
the  society  I  have  named.  But  an*- 
other  most  important  fact  I  must  not 
omit  to  communicate  to  you,  whUA 
is  --  amongst  the  members  of  the 
society,  of  which  my  friend  is  pva. 
sident,  there  are  no  less  than  some 
four  hundred  who  are  at  the  present 
time  in  the  Austrian  service,  and  whob 
the  instant  we  rise,  will  immediately 
desert  the  ranks  of  slavery  and  of 
shame  to  join  those  of  freedom  and 
virtucf  That  you  will  receive  them 
as  brothers  I  cannot  doubt,  who,  for  a 
time,  have  forgotten  the  duty  they  owe 
their  country  only  to  awaken  fWun 


*  Ilia  docament  I  have  translated  nearly  literally  from  the  original  MS, 
t  **  That  the  Italian  regiments  were,  in  many  instances,  falling  away  from  Aostria,  eonld 
be  no  secret  to  Charles  Albert    The  particular  agency  by  which  these  extensive  deletions 
were  prepared  and  aooomplishsd  has  never  been  made  known*" — MUikuy  EvmUM  m  Itafy. 
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tbeir  dr6Aip>  dicUted  by  an  honoai^- 
able  sense  of  feeling,  to  fly  to  combat 
iprith  their  brothers  in  the  battle  of  na- 
luonal  independence.  The  importance 
of  this  faoty  joined  with  others  com- 
monicated  to  you  by  your  commit- 
tee, must  tend  to  inspire  you  not  mere- 
ly with  hope,  but  with  the  certainty  of 
euccess.  At  noon,  therefore,  this  day, 
I  call  upon  yon,  each  and  all,  by  the 
solemn  pledges  you  have  entered  into— 
by  vour  hopes  of  in  Aiture  enjoying  the 
real  liberties  apisertaining  to  man... 
by  the  sacred  duties  you  owe  to  cona> 
try,  to  home,  to  family,  and  religion, 
to  meet  at  the  Broletto,  "^  there  to  enter 
upon  the  oommenoement  and  end  of 
the  glorious  consummation  of  liberty 
to  Itoly.  The  Viceroy,  the  Governor, 
Md  other  members  of  the  Austrian 


Government,  have  already  fted-^fled 
without  a  shot  being  fired.  Their 
flight  is  the  signal  for  vour  rise-^the 
token  of  the  certain  tv  of  your  triumph. 
Let  your  motto  be  the  same  as  used  in 
the  days  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  when  it 
spread  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  re«> 
echoed  through  every  part  of  Europe, 
calling  forth  an  enthusiasm  bordering 
on  frenzy — *  It  is  the  will  of  God  I*^ 
it  is  the  will  of  God  V  " 

Loud  applause  followed  the  speech 
of  the  Count  Pompeo  Litta,  and  the 
souUinspiring  cry  of  **  It  is  the  will  of 
Grodl"  resounded  in  the  room.  The 
hour  had  come,  the  die  was  cast :  in 
that  startling  crv  echoed  the  feeling* 
long  oontrolfed,  but  now  impossible  to 
be  subdued -* Retribution  I -P.  Justice  t 
^Freedom  1 


CBAFTEB  XV* 


Tax  sTBVoaLi  worn  msopac. 

**  They  nerer  ML  who  die 
la  a  (xcat  etmt  i  tho  block  may  M»k  thelf  goto, 
Tlioir  h«wli  may  todden  in  Um  ran,  tiioir  Umbt 
B«  itruog  to  ci^  gate*  and  eaitle  walls — 
But  >till  thair  spirit  walks  abroad.    Though  yean 
Blapse,  and  othm  share  as  dark  a  doom. 
They  but  augment  the  deep  and  sweeping  (hooghti 
Which  orerpower  all  others,  and  condoet 
The  world  at  last  to  freedom."— Byeov. 


Thvoitoh  the  streets  of  Mihin  pour  a 
eeuntless  multitude  of  people,  the 
greatest  part  of  whom  directed  their 
•tops  towards  the  Town  Hall  of  Milan. 
Gloriously  grand  and  noble  was  the 
s^tade  they  offered — one  sole  feeling, 
one  sole  hope,  one  sole  thought  am- 
asatins  their  hearts,^the  love  of  coun. 
liry.  In  them  was  awoke  once  more 
the  anoaent  spirit  of  nationality,  start- 
ing again  from  the  grave  of  centuries, 
the  bound  of  years  forgotten  in  the 
spell  animating  eaeh  arm,  each  hearts 
beaven-born  Liberty.  Lovely  is  that 
ieeling  when  sincerely  felt,  ibr  there 
neither  ambition  places  its  gory  hand, 
nor  passion,  with  any  of  its  sinful  sen* 
aations,  but  all  is  pure,  bright,  and 
true  in  its  golden  rays  of  love.  Bro- 
ther unites  with  brother,  class  with 
class,  animosities,  pr^udices*  all  for- 
gotten alilEe^the  spint  of  true  Chris, 
tianity  claiming  them  as  her  children, 
worthy  of  the  intellectuality  of  mind. 
Unarmed  as  they  were,  still  their 
thoughts  were  freely  given  loose  to, 


and  fVom  voice  to  voice  was  echoed 
the  cries  of  **  Long  live  the  indepen- 
dence of  Italy  I"  "I)own  with  the  po- 
lice 1"  «'Away  with  the  Tedesohir' 
In  a  mass  of  confusion  along  the  streets 
pour  that  wild  multitude,  till  they 
arrive  before  the  municipal  palace. 
Here  they  were  met  by  the  Podesta 
of  MiUn,  the  Count  Hasati,  and  the 
various  municipal  authorities,  who 
placing  themselves  at  their  head» 
moved  onward  towards  the  palace  of 
the  Governor,  the  Count  Spuoer. 
As  they  approached  their  destination* 
the  two  Austrian  soldiers  who  stood 
guarding  the  large  entrance  -  door  of 
the  palace  took  alarm,  and  long  ac* 
customed  to  act  upon  their  own  autho- 
rity to  insult  the  people  with  impu- 
nity, at  once  fired  upon  the  crowd  ad- 
vancing towards  them.  For  a  mo- 
ment the  people  paused,  and  then 
rushed  upon  their  minds  the  bitter 
memories  of  a  thousand  injuries,  and 
loud  broke  from  their  lips  the  cry  of 
«  Death  to  the  Tedeschil"   And  on- 


*  The  Frolstto,  a  building  appropriated  to  the  Monidpal  Council. 
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vard,  li^e  a  mighty  stream,  poured 
the  multitude,  strong  in  their  Diight, 
in  the  justness  of  their  cause«  and  in 
an  instant  the  two  soldiers  h\\  dead 
before  the  fifly  arms  that  struck  them 
to  the  ground— -the  first  offering  at 
the  shrine  of  Justice !  The  first  blood 
was  shed  —  the  first  charm  broken  -^ 
the  spell  of  fear  of  lon^  years  crush- 
ed. Before  them  stood  Hope,  beckon- 
ing with  her  inspired  hand  towards 
freedom  I — behind  chains,  slavery,  tor- 
ture, and  death  1  Could  they  pause? 
No !  a  thousand  times  no  1  And  on. 
ward  they  rush,  and  in  a  few  mo. 
ments  more  the  entire  guard  of  the 
palace  was  disarmed,  and  stood  help- 
less  before  the  infuriate  mHltitude. 
Dcjith  they  deserved;  but  still  that 
maddened  crowd,  even  in  the  first 
triumph  of  the  moment,  burning  with 
the  oppression  of  long  years,  respected 
tiie  helpless  state  of  their  prisoners^ 
and  remembering  that  blood  but  sul- 
lied their  holy  cause,  they  paused  in 
their  path  of  revenge,  and  spared 
the  lives  of  the  Germans  1  Noble  re- 
venge I  true  spirit  of  liberty  I  that  in 
the  hour  of  power  spares  the  hand 
that  injures !  Still  their  task  was  but 
commenced,  and  they  must  wring  from 
the  hands  of  their  oppressors  what  was 
refused  to  their  prayers  and  entreaties. 
Up  again  resounded  through  the  air 
the  cry  of  "  Arms  and  a  civic  guard  I" 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  other  Aus- 
trian authorities  the  Vice-Presidenty  the 
Conte  O'Donnell,  tremblingly  signed 
the  decrees  authorising  the  police  to 
surrender  their  arms,  and  the  munici- 
pality to  form  a  civic  guard.*  With 
loud  shouts  of «'  Viva  la  liberta  1"  the 
crowd,  still  headed  by  the  municipal 
authorities,  retraced  their  steps  to- 
wards the  Broletto.  In  an  instant  more, 
and  from  the  highest  summit  of  the 
building  suddenly  floated  in  the  breeze, 
like  a  glorious  ray  of  light,  the  long 
lost  and  cherished  banner,  tJie  national 
tri-coloured  flag  of  Italy.  Could  the 
feelings  of  a  suppressed  race  be  any 


longer  contained,  when  again^.  after 
many  a  year,  waved  on  high  the  dear 
emblem  of  their  nationality  ?  Ko,  it 
is  only  those  who  have  ever  felt  the 
gallixig  feeling  of  slavery,  the  spectacle 
of  child,  wife,  and  sister  existing  and 
living  merely  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  a 
fisarful  power — to-morrow  perhaps  the 
lash  torturing  their  delicate  limbs,  the 
iron  chain  covering  their  arms,  the 
rude  grip  of  the  soMier  insulting  their 
virtue — who  can  imagine  the  wild  joy 
of  exultation  that  fills  the  heart  at  the 
very  sight  of  a  tattered  flag  that  pro- 
mises them  a  release  from  scenes  dia. 
graceful  to  humanity,  to  civilisation^ 
and  religion.  And  with  eyes  wet  with 
tears,  and  with  frantic  expressions  of 
joy,  was  again  and  again  that  banner 
of  freedom  greeted  by  the  Milanese; 
The  poor  exile,  torn  from  his  home,  wan- 
dering in  the  land  of  strangers,  feeling 
no  warm  heart  beating  responsive  to 
his  own,  and  capable  of  understanding 
the  various  sensations  which  momenta- 
rily govern  his  heart,  never  recalls  the 
memory  of  that  moment  without  a 
feeling  of  burning  and  proud  joy.  He 
will  yet  live  to  see  again  the  day  whea 
once  more  that  flag,  that  flag  of  love» 
wiU  float  triumphantly  in  the  van  of 
battle,  and  never  rest  till  it  covers 
and  for  ever  the  blood-stained  banner 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  I 

But  hark !  what  is  that  sound  that 
Buddenly  booms  in  the  distance,  like 
the  vibration  of  thunder?  It  is  the 
signal  gun  of  the  Castle,  calling  twen- 
ty  thousand  troops  to  arms,  and  fitted 
by  the  order  of  Marshal  Radetzky.  It 
acted  like  a  spark  of  fire  on  the  peo- 
ple, and  instantly,  awake  to  the  danger 
of  the  moment,  uprose  high  and  clear 
the  cry  of  "  To  arms  I  to  armsT*  and 
the  multitude  crowded  to  the  narrow 
streets  which  intersect  the  Broletto 
from  the  Castle.  Then  was  beheld 
one  of  those  curious  and  strange  spec- 
tacles, marking  the  energy,  the  spirit, 
and  determination  of  a  people.  Like 
a  light  of  inspiration,  evcoy  one  seemed 


*  The  decrees  signed  by  the  Conta  O^Donnell  were  as  follows  :-* 
^  The  Vice-President,  seeing  the  necessity  of  maintaining  order,  authorises  the  municipality 
to  arm  the  civic  guard. 

"CJOMTB  O'DONHKLL." 

'*  The  guard  of  the  police  will  give  up  their  arms  to  the  municipality  immediately. 

**C0ST«  O'DONNSLU*' 

"  The  direction  of  the  poUoe  is  abandoned,  and  the  security  of  the  dty  is  confided  to  the 
monicipsUty. 

"  CklKTB  (XDOHWIIA*'  . 
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to  understand  the  work  he  had  to  ac- 
complish. The  stones  and  Davement 
in  tne  streets  were  instantly,  as  if 
by  magic,  torn  from  their  foundation, 
and  carried  into  the  houses  on  either 
side  of  the  streets.  Large  pieces  of  fur- 
niture, beds,  pianofortes,  cWrs,  tables, 
and  fiftj  other  miscellaneous  articles, 
were  thrown  from  the  houses,  and 
barricade  after  barricade  sprung  up 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  Wo- 
men, and  even  children,  assisted  in 
the  work  of  preparing  to  resist  the 
foe.  Koble  matrons,  wives,  sisters, 
daughters,  mingled  in  the  thickest  of 
the  crowd,  exhorting  the  men  to  re- 
member they  were  slaves.  "  Work  I" 
exclaimed  a  lady  of  the  highest  rank 
to  one  who  paused  to  take  breath, 
*•  work  if  you  are  worthy  of  manhood  I" 
•*Do  not  forget  your  brother  in  pri- 
son 1*'  uttered  a  delicate  young  girl  to 
another;  "remember  how  joyful  will 
be  your  meeting  I"  Little  children  of 
seven  and  eight  years  of  ase  assisted 
to  carry  the  stones  into  toe  houses, 
while  quantities  of  boiling  water  were 
prepared  to  be  cast  upon  the  heads  of 
their  assailants.  Such  was  the  glorious 
animation  inspiring  the  hearts  of  all, 
and  making  every  in£Eint  a  hero--> 
what  will  not  slaves  do,  to  borst  the 
bondage  that  chains  them  to  mother 
earth — ^the  godlike  spirit,  the  heroism 
of  the  true  soul  1 

Before  the  large  space  of  ground 
facing  the  Castle  of  Milan,  a  large, 
imposing  body  of  Austrian  troops 
formed  m  serried  columns.  Confident 
in  their  numbers,  and  despising  the 
weakness  of  a  people  they  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  de- 
void of  courage  and  unity,  they  moved 
fbrward  to  the  attack  with  the  certainty 
of  an  easy  victory.  Little  did  they 
imagine  that  even  a  coward  becomes 
a  hero  when  driven  and  goaded  to 
desperation  by  the  exercise  of  a  ty- 
ranny passing  the  bounds  of  human 
comprehension  — brutality,  hatred,  its 
passion;  virtue,  liberty,  its  bitterest 
foes.  The  sword  of  Justice  was  drawn 
^ts  flittering  rays  waved  on  high— . 
the  children  of  her  choice,  stern,  pale, 
and  with  throbbing  hearts,  awaited  the 
Austrian,  calling  upon  Heaven  to  aid 
their  battle  of  righteous  retribution— 
to  witness  with  what  truth  and  sin- 
cerity their  hearts  beat  with  the  love 
of  country  and  independence.  Yes ; 
that  cry,  that  earnest  prater  of  heart, 
embodying  (he  eteomai  nghts  of  hu- 


manity,  was  heard ;  soon  to  echo 
through  Europe,  startling  the  despots 
of  the  world  with  its  wild  shout  of 
long-suppressed  joy  —  its  bold  deter, 
mination  to  be  free.  Can  the  soul  be 
enslaved  ?  Never  I  It  wings  its  flight 
to  paradise  —  £temity,  its  glorious 
own! 

Loud  through  the  air  pealed  forth 
the  shrill  sound  of  the  trumpets,  and 
onward  advanced  the  Austrians  to 
the  attack.  The  first  barricades  are 
soon  reached;  and  then  commenced 
the  deadly  strife  —  the  strife  on  which 
depended  the  hopes  of  an  entire  peo- 
ple. The  first  obstacles  are  soon  re- 
moved ;  but  the  further  the  Austrians 
advance,  the  more  earnest  becomes  the 
combat,  the  courage  of  the  Milanese 
risiug  with  each  new  triumph  of  their 
foe.  Fight  on,  fight  on,  brave  hearts ! 
it  is  better  to  die  as  men  than  to  live 
on  as  slaves.  See  how  those  delicate 
females  aid  you  in  the  struggle — those 
females  so  dear  to  vour  heart; — the 
mother,  the  sister,  the  wife,  cheering 
you  on  by  their  presence,  dauntless  in 
the  midst  of  every  danger.  Unarmed 
as  you  are,  still  see  how  those  terrible 
stones,  those  large  masses  of  pavement, 
carry  death  and  destruction  in  the 
ranks  of  your  foes,  often  crushing  to 
death  both  man  and  horse.  Fi^ht  on  1 
yes,  fight  on  I  fight  for  your  liberties* 
for  your  manhood,  for  the  dearest  ties 
that  make  life  sweet  and  dear  to  man, 
for  the  bold  independence  that  courage 
itself  can  ever  earn.  Does  not  Jus- 
tice stand  by  your  side — does  not  hea- 
ven smile  upon  your  efforts?  Yes; 
your  cause  is  one  worthy  of  the  bright- 
est efforts  of  heroism;  and  without 
the  means  of  insuring  victory,  nobly 
are  you  doing  your  duty.  On,  on 
again  to  the  attack ;  throw  stone  upon 
stone  on  the  enemy ;  pour  the  boiling 
water  upon  their  heads — ^you  may  yet 
triumph  in  your  despair.  Hark  to 
those  frightful  screams,  to  the  shouts 
of  command,  the  groans  of  the  dying ! 
and  then  see  your  brave  countryman, 
Martina,  who,  in  his  last  moments  of 
life,  still  echoes  the  only  wish  of  his 
heart,  **  Lonn^  live  the  independence  of 
Italy."  The  enemy  has  paused; 
your  desperation  has  startled  him. 
But  again  he  advances,  no  longer  as 
formerly,  in  heavy  columns,  but  now 
in  long  lines  on  either  side  of  the 
streets^  protecting  himself  as  well  as 
he  can  by  the  numerous  baloonies 
that  project  from  your  houses.    Again 
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the  fire  of  lAQiketry  is  beard;  the  belli 
pealing  loud  the  call  to  arms ;  and  the 
ateadjr  discipline  of  the  enem^r  must 
prevail.  Every  inch  of  ground  diB« 
pute  at  becomes  your  manhood;  for 
Europe,  the  world  at  large,  stands  ft 

rtator  of  your  acts.    Recall  fVom 
srave  the  ancient  spirit  of  your 
forefathers,  and  let  it  nerve  your  arms 


her  young.  Alasl  the  enemy  stil] 
gains  ground,  and  you  are  driven  fVom 
street  to  street.  Qreat  Godl  look 
down  and  aid  in  their  weakness  those 
poor  victims  of  oppression  and  tor- 
turel 

The  combat  had  now  continued 
nearly  four  hours,  and  the  Austrian 
foe  had  only  gained,  afler  a  fearful 
loss  of  life,  the  approach  to  the  Town 
Hall  of  Milan.  Here  the  battle  be- 
came more  desperate  than  ever,  as  the 
Broletto  was  defended  by  a  smdl  band 
of  the  noblest  families  in  Lombardy. 
In  vain  did  the  enemy  make  effort 
afUr  effort  to  force  the  massive  gates ; 
the^  were  driven  back  each  time  with 
terrible  loss  c^  life.    Cheering  each 


other  on  bv  word  and  by  act,  the  Mi- 
lanese displayed  a  courage  truly  heroic. 
Ko  danger  seemed  too  grcAt  to  en- 
counter; no  obstacle  too  difficult  to 
overcome.  At  length  the  enemy  suc- 
ceeded In  planting  a  petard  opposite 
the  great  gate,  and  in  a  moment  more 
the  gate  was  driven  in,  and  the  Ana- 
trians  were  pouring  into  the  building. 
Hand  to  hand,  the  oppressor  and  the 
oppressed  met  in  desperate  fight— .no 

auarter  asked,  no  quarter  given.  Yain 
le  efforts  of  the  Mihinese ;  firuiUess 
that  hopeless  struggle  I  An  armed 
foe,  with  overpowenng  numbers,  has 
sained  the  day ;  and  the  Broletto  is  in 
Vie  hands  of  the  Austrians.  That 
dear  standard,  reared  but  a  few  hours 
a^ ..  the  glorious  pledge  of  your  na- 
tionality—  disappears  mm  the  spot 
where  it  but  a  few  moments  ago  flosted 
so  triumphantly ;  and  night  oomes,  as 
if  in  mourning,  to  weep  with  you, 
Milanese,  for  the  mournful  end  of  that 
glorious  struggle  so  happily  bejpxn. 
Weep,  yes,  weep;  the  {oe  is  trmm« 
phant,  and  on  your  heads  seems  ga- 
thering  the  vengeance  of  tomonxTW. 


Aifnatm  OLtMPsss. 

GasY'fiused  Spirit,  let  us  sit. 

Sit  and  muse  an  hour  with  thee  *, 
While  before  our  visioned  ey«s 
Something  of  the  past  may  rise^ 
&ise>  and  live  agidn,  and  flit, 

As  through  a  sphere  of  alchemy. 

Come,  thou  jocund  firstling,  come 
Mounted  on  thy  milkv  coat. 

Dusky  form,  with  Indian  brow, 
We  can  hear  thy  piping  now, 
Cheerfhl  as  the  cricket's  hum, 

Adown  the  sunny  nlenoe  float* 

Bende  thy  path  a  ruddy  shape 

Chants  snatches  of  old  song  dirine; 
While  slyest  lights  around  his  hair 
Are  sliding,  as  in  thickets  there. 
With  head  thrown  back  upon  a  vine. 
He  lips  the  purple  drooping  grape. 

And  who  art  thou,  and  who  art  thou. 
With  rinfflet-hidden  eyes  demure  ? 

We  know  thee,  too,  thou  rosy,  coy, 
Low.lisping,  tithe  Idalian  Boy : 
Ko  marvel  that  thy  beauties'  lure 

dhonld  draw  the  nympb  to  kiss  thy  brow^  j 
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Who  foUows  next  ?    The  winged  Girl 
Who  loved  thee,  roving  by  thy  side. 

In  balsam  breathings  through  the  may 
Of  many  a  lonely  amber  day ; 
When  she  would  wreathe  thy  locks,  and  hide 
Her  blushes  in  0ome  golden  curL 

Come,  Naiad,  draped  in  woven  weeds. 
And  dripping  lilies  of  the  stream — 

Sweet  image  1  o'er  thy  wat'ry  cheek 
The  sunshine  plays  in  touches  meek } 
And  slanting  o*er  the  level  meads. 

Crowns  thy  cold  forehead  with  its  beam« 

Hark  I  from  yon  temple  near  the  shore. 
Piled  high  with  many  a  marble  shaf^ 

There  comes  a  rush  of  wings,  and  lot 
A  shape  mercurial,  white  as  snow. 
Winks  at  the  towns  he  hurries  o*er. 

From  clo8e-capp*d  brow  of  wit  and  crafl. 

See  where  the  autumn  river's  drift 

Curves  slowlv  round  the  fields  of  com ; 
Its  red-iaced  god,  with  rushes  crown'd. 
Sits  by  the  windless  bank,  embrowned 
With  fallen  leaves,  and  seems  to  lift. 
And  faintly  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 

But  who  is  this  that  seems  to  pass 

Like  music  from  the  noon-white  sky  ? 

What  form  of  beauty,  grace,  uid  bloom. 
Toward  yonder  bower  of  myrtle  gloom 
Comes  floatins  o'er  the  sun. warm  grass. 
In  soft  Olympian  noajesty  ? 

Ah,  who  could  miss  thy  name,  though  screened 
In  golden  clouds  thou  movest  Sius ; 

With  blossomed  mouth,  and  breath  of  mosk. 
And  eyes  as  sweet  as  summer  dusk ; 
And  breast  wiUi  tremulous  azure  veined. 
Like  vase  of  white  convolvulus? 

Oft  in  yon  sunset's  banquet  space 
The  radiant  ranks  of  deity 

Feel  their  immortal  pulses  throng 
With  lovesome  tumult,  when  thy  song 
Fountains  the  stillness,  and  that  &ce 

Looks  earthward  o'er  the  splendrous  sea. 

But,  while  we  muse,  the  wint'ir  god. 

Who  moves  the  winds  and  floods  the  springs. 
With  sadden'd  face,  grey  as  the  thaw. 
And  beard  of  icicle  and  snow. 
Above  the  distant  lonely  road. 
Sails  silently  on  waVry  wings. 

And  on  yon  desolate  summit  curied 
In  cloud,  above  the  wave  and  blast. 
Deject  in  dreams  of  lost  command, 
A  group  of  old  Forms,  solemn  and  grand, 
Look  mournmlly  across  the  world. 

Ere  mdtmg  aightwiu!d  in  the  rast  T^L       t 
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ODIf     OF     AlfACBKOll* 
ODB  US. 

09  TBU  WIBB  PRBM. 

The  youi^  men  are  piling  in  osier  basketa 

The  miits  of  the  ripened  vine ; 
The  villajge  m^dens  stand  by  them  laughing^ 

Their  glorious  black  eyes  shine  i 
As  they  tn^  out  the  juice  of  the  golden  grape» 

And  the  winc-vat  fills  to  the  brim. 
How  merrily  floats  on  the  autumn  wind 

The  sound  of  the  Bacchic  hymn. 

The  old  man  dndns  ihmi  the  beechen  goblet 

The  juice  as  it  bubbles  to  light ; 
Then  dances  alon^  the  sunny  meadows^ 

And  shakes  his  hairs  snow  white. 
Hurrah !  old  man,  for  the  golden  grape. 

And  the  spirit  that  swells  within ; 
And  crown  thy  head  with  the  freshest  flowers. 

Though  scant  thy  locks  and  thin. 

The  young  man  filled  with  its  fire,  surprises 

A  beautiful  villa^  maid. 
Asleep  on  a  bed  of  libes  and  roses 

In  yonder  leafy^  ^lade : 
And  he  blesses  the  juice  of  the  golden  grape. 

And  Semele*s  smiling  son. 
For  the  beautiful  maid,  who  had  oft  refused^ 

In  that  moonlight  hour  was  won. 


ODE  LXV. 
OH  OOI.D  AVD  WmB. 


WbKn  gold,  like  some  deceitful  slave. 

With  feet,  wind-win^^,  flies, 
Think'st  thou  I  weep,  or  idly  rave^ 

Or  toil  for  new  supplies  ? 
No,  no ;  my  heart  with  sunshine  swells. 

My  lute  proclaims  my  joy ; 
My  festal  flower,  my  wine-cap,  tells 

My  scorn  of  such  a  toy. 

My  soul  relieved  from  thoughts  of  gold. 

Gives  to  the  wind  its  care ; 
I  revel  as  in  days  of  old. 

And  chant  some  sweet  soft  air. 
But  in  my  elysian  moments,  lo  I 

The  slave  returns  with  store 
Of  rich  old  wine,  whose  purple  glow 

TeiD|>tsme^m  soi^  onoe  more. 
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AvauDt  bright  tempter  1— ^nit  my  bow*r : 

My  late^  the  songs  I  sing. 
Give  me  more  joy  in  one  short  hour 

Than  thou  couldst  ever  bring. 
Well  do  I  know  thy  poisonous  arts— 

Thy  schemes  in  wnilinzs  drest-^ 
Awav  I  betraver  of  young  hearts, 

X^or  blight  the  minfiS^l's  rest. 

Love  onoe  was  tempted  by  thy  spell* 

It  cankered  all  his  days ; 
It  breathed  into  his  golden  sheD> 

And  marred  his  finest  lays. 
Henoe-^herd  with  cold  and  uithless  men. 

Who  welcome  thee  with  glee ; 
My  lnte»  my  bower>  yon  lonely  glen» 

Are  more  than  wealth  to  me. 
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Ih  onr  opening  number  for  the  present 
year,  we  notiosd  the  abortive  nrst  act 
with  which  the  session  of  Farliamenty 
recently  brought  to  a  dose,  was  inaus- 
piciousiy  begun.  It  remains  now  to 
sum  up  the  results  of  the  subsequent 
performances,  with  the  same  view 
which  then  influenced  us,  of  endea- 
Touring  to  extract  instruction  for  the 
future  from  the  blunders  or  crimes  of 
the  past.  Of  the  opinions  we  express- 
ed in  January,  respecting  the  policy  of 
the  late  Coalition  Government  and  the 
proceedings  of  Parliament  under  its 
guidance,  we  have  to  retract  no  item. 
The  events  that  have  since  followed 
prove  that  the  extraordinary  measure 
of  convening  the  Legislature  twelve 
days  before  Christmas  originated,  as 
we  then  surmised,  in  a  sudden  impulse 
of  fear,  produced  by  the  development 
of  official  ignorance,  incapacity,  and 
presumption,  into  the  enormous  peril 
to  which  the  army  was  exposed  in  the 
Crimea.  Time  has  also  shown,  that 
from  the  two  legislative  acts  which 
the  fertility  of  the  ministerial  mind 
was  then  able  to  put  forth,  scarcely 
any  results  have  as  yet  been  derived. 
The  isles  were  frighted  from  their  pro- 
priety by  the  callmg  of  an  extracudi* 
nary  session  to  pass  the  Militia-volua- 
teenn^  and  the  Foreign  Hkiiistment 
Bills,  in  December,  i^;  and  now, 
in  August,  1855,  there  are  two  or  three 
regiments  of  militia  serving  outside 
the  United  Kingdom  under  3ie  psov^ 


sions  of  the  Act ;  and  not  one  foreign 
mercenary  has  yet  joined  the  army  at 
the  seat  of  war.  liie  Government  as 
a  body,  had,  in  truth,  no  definite  po- 
licy ;  and  we  now  know  that  many  of 
its  individual  members  were  Russian 
at  heart,  and  had  no  other  object  in 
▼iew  but  to  bring  the  war  in  which 
they  had  themselves  involved  the 
country  to  as  speedy  a  close  as  possi- 
ble, and  with  as  scAnt  an  amount  of 
damage  to  the  enemy,  either  in 
strength  or  reputation,  as  circum- 
stances would  permit.  The  proposi- 
tion to  recruit  the  army  with  foreigners, 
made  in  such  hot  haste  after  the  cala- 
mitous triumphs  of  Inkermann  and 
Balaklava,  was,  perhaps,  acceded  to 
by  some  of  the  ministers  in  stupid  re- 
spect for  the  precedents  of  the  late 
war;  but  its  necessary  and  obvious 
tendency  was  to  encourage  the  enemy, 
by  informing  him  that  our  resources 
were  exhausted,  and  to  dishearten  the 
nation  by  prodaimiog  an  authoritative 
opinion  that  it  could  place  no  safe  re- 
Uaoce  upon  its  own  strength  and  spi. 
rit.  It  is  humiiiating  to  be  obliged  to 
confess  that  little  doubt  can  now  re- 
main that  this  tendency  was  perceived 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  associates, 
and  that  it  was  calculated  upon  as  aa 
efficient  means  ior  furthering  their  de- 
signs. The  most  important  operations 
of  the  second  part  of  the  session  were, 
indeed^  exposures  of  the  feeble  treason 
of  those  hate>mei8Qre  plotters,  and  their 
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coincident  removal  froa  the  potitioil 
they  were  unfortunately  suffered  to 
occupy  too  long,  to  their  own  indelible 
disgrace,  and  to  the  serious  injury  of 
the  national  interests. 

The  Session  of  1854^  has  been  de- 
scribed  as  one  of  debates  and  incidents 
rather  than  of  legislative  work ;  yet  the 
actual  business  done  was  by  no  means 
either  small  in  amount  or  unimportant 
in  character.  In  the  financial  depart- 
ment, an  income-tax  of  sixteenpenoe  in 
the  pound,  increased  duties  on  spirits 
and  tea,  an  addition  of  sixteen  millions 
to  the  funded  debt,  an  issue  of  seven 
millions  of  Exchequer  bills  and  bonds, 
to  be  added  to  twenty-three  millions 

Previously  afloat,  loans  to  Sardinia  and 
'urkey  (which  will  be  subsidies),  to 
the  amount  together  of  seven  millions, 
are,  doubtless,  monuments  of  Parlia- 
mentary  activity  at  once  impressive 
and  durable,  although  their  construc- 
tion occupied  little  time,  and,  except 
in  one  notable  instance^  they  were 
brought  to  completion  without  the 
slightest  difficulty  or  hindrance.  In 
aU,  129  bills  received  the  Roval  assent 
since  Uie  19th  of  Deoember  last ;  and 
of  these,  108  were  introduced  by  mi. 
nistenif  and  SI  by  private  members. 
Hie  numerical  addution  to  the  statutes 
Avm  made  is  somewhat  greater  than 
wal  aoeomplished  Isat  year,  when  alto- 
ffsther  183  billa  passed  into  law.  With 
die  amaUness  of  the  qnantity  of  legia- 
lative  work  done  we,  m  truth,  see  no 
reason  to  find  fault,  and  its  quality 
would^  in  all  probability,  not  have 
been  better,  had  more  important  sub* 
jeels  been  handled  in  the  faltering  and 
uncertain  spirit  of  the  season.  As  it 
was,  some  small  legal  reforms  were 
efiected ;  a  weak  struggle  to  prevent 
London  from  being  smotherea  in  its 
own  exttviss  was  b^nm  by  the  passing 
of  the  "  Metropolis  Local  Mana^ment 
Act;'*  the  principle  of  limited  hability 
in  trading  partnerships  was  established 
in  a  measure  so  narrowly  framed  as  to 
frnstrate  its  practical  application  $  and 
by  the  Kewspaper  Stamp-duties*  Act 
the  Herculean  task  was  achieved  (ac- 
cidentally, it  is  true)  of  convindng 
A  knot  of  Manchester  demagogues  of 
their  own  fdlly.  These,  and  the  par- 
tial  repeal  of  the  restrictive  Beer  Act, 
are  the  main  feats  in  law-making  which 
distiAffuish  the  senion }  and  they  are 
not  of  fuch  a  diaraoter  as  to  induce  ns 
to  regret  much  that  there  were  not 
9wr#9f  the  kliid^ev  that  mightier  en- 


terprises were  not  undertaken  bjr  those 
who  performed  them.  The  Limited 
Liabiuty  Act  will,  perhaps,  bring  some 
disrepute  upon  its  principle  by  the 
clumsiness  of  the  machinery  with  which 
its  working  is  encumbered;  but  the 
principle  has  been  conceded,  and  the 
commercial  spirit  of  the  country  is  too 
influential  to  permit  of  its  remaining 
unapplied.  The  theory  that  it  is  beU 
ter  to  allow  the  small  capitalist  to  em. 
ploy  his  savings  in  trade  than  to  force 
nira  to  hoard,  being  now  admitted,  a 
way  will,  no  doubt,  m  found  to  open 
money-stockin|S,  and  to  employ  un. 
profitable  banLbalances,  without  ex- 
posinj^  the  owners  to  the  risk  of  utter 
ruin  m  speculations  in  which  they  may 
see  good  reason  to  make  an  adven. 
ture,  although  their  regular  avocations 
should  prevent  them  nom  taking  an 
active  part  in  their  conduct  Of  the 
Newspaper  Stamp  Act,  the  best  we 
can  say  is,  that  it  wUl  probably  be  pro- 
ductive of  no  permanent  public  mis- 
chief* It  has  leisened  the  veventte  by 
some  two  or  three  hundred  thotasa&d 
pounds  yearly,  and  it  has  not  produced 
that  extension  of  newspaper  circula- 
tion which  its  advocates  promised. 
The  cheap  pvefls  that  started  into  ft 
mushroom  existence  under  its  influenoe 
has  even  already  almost  entirely  pe« 
rished ;  and  if  some  inconvenience  and 
loss  have  been  entailed  upon  eetab« 
lished  journals,  and  some  useleai  Uu 
bour  imposed  upon  the  Post  Office  by 
the  change,  some  good  haft  been  done 
by  the  exposure  made  of  the  preeump* 
tion  and  ignorance  of  the  Manchester 
demagogues,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
also,  by  the  enlightenment  as  to  the  eft- 
tent  to  which  those  individuals  repre^ 
sent  public  opinion,  which  has  wen 
afforded  to  the  Government.  Stunned 
by  the  bellowing  of  Messrs.  Gibson, 
Cobden,  and  Bright,  the  ministers 
surrendered  the  newspaper  stamp-da^ 
ties,  as  they  supposed,  to  popuhtf  dA- 
mour.  On  the  otner  hand,  in  total  i^no* 
ranee  of  the  state  of  public  opimoUf 
thejr  provoked  the  H^de-Park  insur- 
rection by  shutting  then:  ears  to  sounds 
of  popular  discontent  but  too  audible 
to  everyone  outside  of  the  drde  of 
professional  politiciMis,  yet  only  heard 
there  when  tneir  violence  was  so  great 
as  to  cause  that  panic  in  which  the  no- 
vel and  absurd  limitation  of  tiie  an« 
dent  English  right  of  beer-drinkmg 
was  partially  removed  with  the  nn- 
seemly  haste  of  great  ftttr* 
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E^erf  tttempt  to  mftke  men  religiotifl 
ormoraibyptiiial  lawshaa  been,  andereif 
will  be,  futile ;  and  the  Beer  Act  being 
such  an  Attempt,  it  wal  manifeBtlv 
Tight  to  desist  from  an  enterprise  which 
never  should  hare  been  begun.  Yet  it 
is  impossible  to  den^r  that  the  manner 
in  wnich  the  false  step  was  retraced 
was  injurious  to  the  dignity  of  ParliA. 
ment,  and  damaging  to  the  character 
of  representative  inrtitntions.  The  ob- 
noxions  statnte  was  virtually  abrogated 
in  a  cout  pUmere  of  the  mob ;  it  was 
merely  its  rormal  repeal  that  was  timidly 
and  reluctantly  registered  by  the  Le- 
^slature.  The  present  of  a  successful 
invasion  of  the  principles  of  our  mixed 
constitution  was  thus  set,  and  wil1,doubt- 
less,  be  hailed  with  pleasure  by  the 
Sed  Republicans  of  the  day;  while  we 
may  imagine  the  manes  of  the  ultra* 
Democrats  of  the  first  American  Con. 
gress  to  be  soothed  by  the  surrender  of 
one  of  the  most  ancient  aristocratic 
forms  of  the  English  legislature,  by 
which  the  late  session  was  also  rendered 
remarkable.  There  is  little  intrinsic 
importance  in  the  naked  fact,  that 
henceforward  messages  may  be  carried 
between  the  Honses  of  Lords  and  Com- 
jtona  by  then*  respective  clerks,  instead 
of,  aa  of  old,  by  Jadges,  Masters  in 
Chancery,  or  the  Queen's  Ancient 
Sergeant,  in  the  one  case,  and  by  Mem- 
bers  of  the  Lower  House  in  the  other: 
bttt  it  is  curious  and  racy  of  the  time, 
that  the  change  should  have  been  made 
-wiihont  opposition,  and  almost  without 
remark,  from  the  English  to  the  Ame« 
rican  practice,  when,  some  sixty  yean 
aince,  the  Utter  was  introduced'in  pre- 
ference to  the  former,  only  after  length- 
ened discussion,  and  in  the  face  of  mnch 
opposition,  among  the  eminent  men 
who  inaugurated  the  constitution  of  the 
great  Republic. 

Into  an  ennmeration  of  the  failures  of 
the  late  session  it  would  be  bootless  to 
enter,  even  did  our  limited  time  and 
space  permit  of  our  doing  so.  We 
anali,  therefore,  proceed  at  once  to  a 
brief  consideration  of  the  events  that 
^ve  its  pecnliar  character  to  this  por. 
tion  of  our  constitutional  history,  and 
that  have  so  mnch  deranged  the  rela- 
tions of  parties  and  public  men,  as  to 
render  it  cBfficult  to  foresee  the  nature 
of  combinations  and  arrangements 
that  are,  nevertherless,  to  all  appear- 
ance, immediately  impendinff.  When 
Parliament  adjourned  for  the  Christ- 
mas recess,  on  the  28rd  of  December, 


the  rieketty  condition  of  the  Coalition 
Grovemment  was  obvious  to  every  eye  j 
and  the  general  expectation  that  the 
resumption  of  business  on  the  2drd  of 
January  would  be  the  signal  for  its  dis** 
ruption,  was  strengthened  in  every 
mind  by  the  proof  of  the  hopeless  in- 
capacity of  its  principal  members, 
which  each  day's  report  of  the  suffer* 
ings  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea  brought, 
in  the  interval,  to  England.  It  was, 
therefore,  no  more  than  an  expression 
of  the  common  opinion  of  the  nation 
to  which  Mr.  Roebuck  gave  utterance 
on  the  first  night  of  the  second  meeting 
of  the  House  of  Commons^  when  he  put 
upon  the  books  his  notice  of  motion  for 
**  a  ^select  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  army  before  Sebas*. 
topol,  and  into  the  conduct  of  those  de* 
partments  of  the  Government  whose 
duty  it  has  been  to  minister  to  the 
wants  of  that  army."  Two  days  after 
this  step  was  taken,  the  House  and  the 
country  were  surprised  by  an  intima- 
tion being  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  that  Lord  John  Russell 
had  resigned  his  office  of  President  of 
the  Council ;  and  upon  the  succeeding 
evening  Lord  John  himself  stated,  in 
explanation  of  his  retirement,  that  he 
found  it  impoffiible  to  join  in  opposinr 
the  proposed  inquiry  which  (kie  could 
not,  he  said,  deny)  was  demanded  by 
existing  evils,  and  by  the  fiict  that  of* 
fhctual  means  had  not  been  taken  to 
remedy  them.  Hid  own  share  in  the 
faults  of  the  past  he  attempted  to 
lighten  by  showing  that  he  had  remon. 
strated  upon  the  state  of  afbin  widi 
Lord  AbCTdeen  more  than  two  months 
before;  that  he  had  then  demanded 
that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  should  be 
superseded  in  his  post  of  Minister  of 
War  by  Lord  Palmerston,  as  the  only 
man  available  whose  experience  and 
inherent  vigour  of  mind  htted  him  to 
guide  the  great  operations  in  hand 
vnth  authority  and  success.  Lord 
John  cast  out  an  anchor  a-head  in  the 
shape  of  a  declaration  of  very  bellicose 
sentiments  on  his  own  part,  and  he  ex. 
hibited  the  shortness  of  his  political 
vision  by  pledging  his  opinion  that,  if 
a  safe  and  honotirable  peace  could  not 
be  rendered  possible  by  Russian  con- 
cessions, Austria  would  bring  hef 
500,000  men  into  the  field  in  aid  of  the 
allies.  It  was  at  once  apparent  to 
l^e  whole  world,  that  the  ex.President 
of  the  Council  saw  the  danger  that  im- 
pended over  hii  coUengue^  and  tlmt 
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he  iiAd  ^termined^  at  onoe,  to  ncare 
himself  firom  the  stonn,  and  to  make 
pfreparadons  for  putting  out*  on  his 
own  account,  into  the  troubled  iraters 
which  their  destruction  should  leave 
open.  His  design  was  seen  through, 
and  so  universally  despised,  that  when 
Lord  Aberdeen  resigned  a  few  days 
afterwardS)  npon  the  defeat  of  the  mi. 
nistry  on  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion.  Lord 
John  Russell  found  himself  in  a  state 
of  complete  isolation.  No  one  would 
join  with  a  man  who  had  deserted  his 
comrades  under  the  very  fire  of  an 
enemy;  and  when,  amid  the  uncertain- 
ties of  the  ministerial  interregnum  that 
followed,  he  was  applied  to  by  the 
Queen  to  form  a  government,  he  could 
not  obtain  the  assistance  of  a  single 
firiend  or  follower. 

The  appointment  of  the  Committee 
of  Inquiry  was  resisted  by  the  minis- 
ters, and  by  a  small  section  of  tiie 
press  in  their  interest,  upon  the 
grounds  that  it  would  be  virtually  a 
transfer  of  the  executive  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
that  it  would  weaken  the  discipline  of 
the  army ;  and  that,  by  the  disclosures 
it  might  lead  to,  it  would  impair  the , 
cordiality  of  our  alliance  with  France. 
It  produced  none  of  these  effects, 
being,  in  truth,  so  conducted  as  to  be 
made  a  mere  farce  and  blind,  in  so 
fieff  as  its  ostensible  purpose  was  con. 
oerned.  Persons  who  could  have  given 
important  testimony  were  not  called 
upon ;  the  examinations  were  carried 
on  in  the  loosest  and  most  desultory 
manner,  and  yet  were  stopped 
short  in^  every  case  in  which  they 
seemed  likely  to  elicit  disclosures  that 
might  be  damaging  to  the  higher  offi- 
oiaTs ;  and  in  the  end,  the  enormous 
mass  of  evidence  accumulated  was 
noUung  more  than  a  muddled  dilution 
of  the  statements  of  the  newspaper 
correspondents,  the  truth  of  which  no 
one  doubted  and  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
fute. Nevertheless,  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Roebuck  did  good  service  to  the 
country,  and  the  resistance  offered  to 
it  by  the  ministers  showed  in  a  re- 
markable manner  the  thick  ignorance 
of  public  opinion  which  blinded  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Coali- 
tion. Nor  were  their  eyes  more  than 
partially  opened  by  that  extraordinary 
majority  of  905  to  148,  which  drove 
them  in  a  body  from  office.  The 
operation  did  not  prevent  the  Peelite 
section  from  coorting  another  hnmi- 


Hation,  when,  makhig  the  rescin<fiti2 
of  the  resolution  for  the  appointment 
of  the  committee  a  condition  of  their 
remaining  in  the  revivified  cabinet, 
they  found  themselves  oblised  to  se^ 
cede,  and  they  did  so  with  me  full  ac- 
cord of  the  entire  body  of  the  people. 
In  the  course  of  a  close  observation  of 
public  events,  now  not  of  the  shortest, 
we  remember  no  vote  of  the  House  d 
Commons  more  entirely  in  unison  with 
the  general  feeling  than  that  which 
drove  Lord  Aberdeen  from  office ;  and 
certainly  no  retirement  of  a  statesman 
from  the  public  service  was  ever  more 
universally  satisfactory  than  that  of 
Messrs.  Gladstone,  and  Sidney  Her-' 
bert,  and  Sir  James  Graham.  To 
every  man  who  went  into  society  of 
any  cUss,  public  or  private,  or  who 
spoke  for  five  minutes  with  a  casosl 
acquaintance  at  the  comer  of  a  street, 
it  was  known,  that  among  civilians, 
soldiers,  farmers,  artisans,  men  and 
women,  rich  and  poor,  the  common 
sentiment  had  been,  for  many  months 
distrust  in  those  men's  honesty 
and  patriotism;  the  common  denre,' 
a  wish  for  their  removal  from  the  coiot- 
fidential  service  of  the  Crown.  Tet, 
strange  to  say,  it  was  not  until  their, 
own  presumption  forced  the  conclusion 
upon  the  mind  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
that  he,  their  colleague,  discovered- 
that  their  co-operation  was  not  neoes-^ 
sary  to  the  formation  of  an  adminis.' 
tration — stran^r  still,  that  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  Lord  Derby,  did  not 
even  sooner  know,  that  to  urge  a  stem 
and  relentless  war  upon  them  and, 
their  policy  was  the  only  course  by' 
which  it  was  possible  for  him  to  oon- 
dliate  popular  support  sufficient  to 
warrant  his  acceptance  of  office.  To 
our  mind  nothing  has  ever  appeared 
more  remarkable  than  the  general  ig« . 
norance  of  what  b  passinz  around,  and ' 
most  concerns  them,  in  wmch  our  pub- . 
lie  men  are  commonly  enveloped. . 
Wrapped  in  the  fof  and  smoke  of  Lon-  ^ 
don,  their  mental  vision  seems  incapable 
of  perceiving  any  object  but  as  it  looms 
through  that  dense  mist,  which  oflen 
converts  pigmies  into  giants,  or  shows 
some  harmless  or  contemptible  reptile 
in  the  likeness  of  a  formidable  mon- 
ster. Many  instances  in  point  might 
be  adduced ;  but  we  doubt  if  we  could 
cite  one  more  striking  than  the  illusion , 
under  the  influence  of  which  Lord 
Derby  fVustrated  ^at  we  must  sup- 
pose to  be  his  own  ambitioti,  and  scaW 
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party,  by  requeatinff    Mr, 
and  Mr.  Sidnev  Herbert  to 


tered  his 

Gladstone  and  Mr. 

accept  seats  In  a  cabinet  of  his 
formation.  Had  he  no  friend  at  hand 
to  tell  him  what  was  said  in  any  draw- 
ing-room, or  at  any  dinner-table,  out- 
side the  charmed  circle  of  placemen, 
actual  or  possible — no  secretary  or 
barber  from  whom  he  could  hear  the 
gossip  of  a  club  or  pot-house  ?  Were 
his  own  ears  stopped,  that  he  heard 
no  murmur  of  the  general  voice  ?  We 
must  imagine  that  he  was  thus  isolated 
from  the  common  world,  before  we  can 
approach  to  a  comf)rehensionof  thepos- 
bility  of  a  man  of  his  acuteness  commit- 
ting so  obvious  a  mistake  as  that  to  which 
we  have  referred.  Theraistake,however, 
be  did  fall  into,  and  thus  brought  to  a 
tihoTt  ending  "  those  abortive  negotia- 
tions which  (to  use  the  language  of  the 
Times)  made  known,  in  so  signal  a 
manner,  the  weakness  and  incompe- 
tency of  the  Opposition  in  the  eyes  of 
its  own  chosen  leader."  From  that 
moment  Lord  Palmerston  became,  if 
not  the  master  of  the  situation,  at  all 
events  the  sole  occupant  of  it.  Yet, 
upon  his  mind,  also,  the  cloud  of  ig- 
norance seems  still  to  have  lain  heavily, 
obscuring  all  that  was  passing  around. 
Before  uie  lucky  insolence  of  the 
Peelites  had  relieved  him  of  the  op- 
probrium of  their  companionship,  ne 
had  rehabilitated  the  sham  of  the 
Vienna  conferences,  by  commissioning 
Lord  John  Russell  to  take  part  in  them 
as  minister  plenipotentiary,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  considering  Aus- 
trian  proposals  of  peace.  No  sooner 
had  he  got  rid  of  his  peace-at-any- 
price  coUeagues,  and  begun  to  rise 
proportionately  in  the  public  estima- 
tion, than  he  promulgated  a  sort  of 
confession  of  faith  in  the  pending  ne- 
godation,  by  placing  his  peace-pleni- 
potentiary in  his  cabmet,  and  entrust- 
ing him  with  the  seals  of  the  Colonial 
Office.  Yet,  all  this  time  the  whole 
country  thought  and  said  (as  they 
had  tnousht  and  said  for  many 
months),  that  the  road  to  peace  lay 
through  Sebastopol,  and  that  the  way 
of  Vienna  could  lead  only  to  more  ex- 
tended  and  more  disastrous  war.  By 
acting  upon  that  opinion,  the  people 
had  broken  up  the  Aberdeen  niinistry, 
and  it  was  by  virtue  of  its  influence 
that  Lord  Palmerston  became  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  yet  he  appears 
to  have  had  no  clear  perception  of  the 
strengUi  of  the  popular  feeling,  or  he 


was,  perhaps,  eonfonnded  by  the  noise 
and  fury  of  the  Manchester  dique ; 
for  upon  no  other  hypothesis  can  we 
explain  his  persistence  in  a  policy 
which  had  already  produced  such  ca- 
lamitous results,  and  which  was  in  op. 
position  to  every  known  inclination  of 
his  mind.  Fortunately  for  the  honour 
of  England  this  error  was  counter- 
yailed  by  the  presumptuous  confidence 
in  the  vani^  and  folly  of  the  English 
and  French  diplomatists  entertained  by 
the  Russian  Court.  The  offer  to  ac- 
cept a  paper  guarantee  for  the  limita- 
tion of  tne  naval  power  of  Russia  in  the 
Black  Sea,  accompanied  though  it  was 
by  a  special  salvo  for  the  honour  of  the 
Czar,  and  by  a  concession  of  the  status 
quo  in  regard  to  territorial  arrange- 
ments, was  refused.  Lord  Palmerston 
fot  another  chance :  and  Lord  John 
Lussell,  in  his  extreme  anxiety  to  make 
a  good  stroke,  again  over-readied  him- 
fldf.  When  the  proposal  for  a  paper 
limitation  of  the  Russian  fleet  uiled, 
the  Austrian  minister,  probably  with  a 
view  to  procrastinate,  rather  than  with 
any  hope  of  its  acceptance,  proposed 
'*  a  system  of  counterpoise  " — that  the 
allies  should  be  formally  permitted  by 
the  Czar  to  maintain  ships  in  a  certain 
numerical  proportion  to  his  own  in  the 
Black  Sea,  which  they  now  sweep  from 
shore  to  shore,  without  asking  his  leave, 
and  upon  whose  waters  a  Russiaa  cock- 
boat dare  not  venture.  Suoh  an  ar- 
rangement would  have  been  a  chronic 
war,  yet  Lord  John  Russell  strongly 
urged  its  acceptance  upon  the  Cabinet. 
The  light  of  public  opinion  was,  how- 
ever, ^ginninc  to  break  through  the 
clouds  that  danened  the  vision  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  the  new  proposal  was 
sternly  and  peremptorily  rejected  in  a 
dispatch  bearing  Lord  Clarendon's 
name,  in  which  the  bubble  of  the  Aus- 
trian  treaty  of  offence  and  defence,  of 
the  2nd  of  December,  was  burst,  and 
the  British  Government  declared  that 
"they  would  prefer  the  continuation 
of  war  to  a  peace  Uiat  would  not  bo  . 
honourable,  nor  likely  to  last."  This 
despatch  was  dated  upon  the  8th  of  May, 
Lord  John  Russell  naving  returned  to 
London  in  the  end  of  April,  and  occu- 

Eied  the  interval  in  advocating  his  views 
y  personal  communications  with  his 
colleagues.  Of  all  these  proceedings 
not  a  particle  was  made  known  to  the 
nation;  but  a  ^ood  deal  of  suspicion 
havine  been  excited  bv  the  sudden  dis- 
missaT  of  the  French  minister,  M. 
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Drouyn  de  VHvyn,  from  the  oabine* 
of  the  Emperori  our  own  plenipoteoo 
tar  J,  frightened  by  his  fate,  again  came 
to  the  resolution  to  provide  against 
danser  by  casting  out  a  stream-anchor 
in  the  shape  of  a  loud  announcement 
that  his  voice  was  still  for  war.  On 
the  24th  of  May,  Mr.  Disraeli  moved  a 
resolution  in  the  House  ofCommons, 
expressing  '' dissatisfaction  with  the 
ambiguous  language*  and  uncertain 
conduct  of  her  Majesty's  Government 
in  raferenoe  to  the  great  question  of 
peace  or  warj"  and  thereupon  liord 
John  Russell  got  up  in  his  place,  and 
having  solemnly  denounoed  the  ambi- 
tion  o?  Russia,  declared,  <*  in  the  words 
of  a  high  authority,  that  if  she  objected 
to  reduce  her  navy,  it  would  be  a  proof 
she  intended  ageression.*'  She  had  not 
merely  object^  but  oontemptuously 
refused  to  make  any  such  reduction* 
to  this  very  lord ;  and,  bat  a  short  three 
weeks  before,  he  had  nr^ed  his  coU 
leagues  to  admit  her  objection,  to  aban- 
don  their  demand  for  limitation*  and 
adopting  the  ''prindple  of  counter, 
poise,"  to  conclude  a  peace  which  they 
pronounced  would  '*notbe  honourable 
nor  likely  to  last/*  But  of  this  latter 
feature  m  the  ease  the  public,  as  we 
have  said,  then  knew  notning,  and  all 
ambiguity  being  purged  oat  of  the  lan- 
guage of  her  Majesty's  Government  by 
Sie  ex«Flenipotentary's  lucid  explana- 
tions, Mr.  Roebuck  and  some  other 
members  were  converted,  and  the  vote 
of  censure  was  negatived  by  a  majority 
of  lOOin  a  large  house.  Out  of  doorsalso 
the  tide  of  opinion  turned  and  began  to 
set  strongly  in  favour  of  Littlb  Johjt 
Russell  who,  with  all  his  tricks,  was 
re-disoovered  to  be  a  true  Englishman 
at  heart.  But,  a  sad  marplot  is  that 
outspoken  press  of  ours  1  Upon  this 
occasion,  its  mischievous  activity  car. 
ried  to  the  ear  of  Count  Buol  words 
spoken  in  the  strictest  confidence  to 
the  Enslish  people,  and  forthwith  there 
issued  trom  Vienna  a  circular  in  which 
the  whole  tale  we  have  briefed  above 
was  narrated  to  the  world  with  the 
OTuelest  candour.  Short-sishted  Count 
Buol  I  who  could  not  see  that  his  noble 
friend  spoke  only  for  the  ear  of  John 
Bull,  and  in  a  strictly  parliamentary 
sense,  when  he  talked  of  those  servants 
of  German  princes  among  whom  "  the 
Russian  court  distributes  rewards, 
orders,  distinctions,  and  by  whom,  in 
some  cases,  the  receipt  of  money  to  pay 
debts  will  be  aooepted,  and  haa  been 


liberally  given  to  them  to  conrapt  the 
independenoe  and  undermine  the  vital 
tftrength  of  Germany.*'  Thin-skinned 
Count  Buol  I  who,  yielding  to  the  im- 
pulse of  pasnon,  cast  down,  m  a  moment* 
nis  chance  of  getting  another  order*  and 
perhaps  another  bribe,  by  the  services 
of  that  same  friend  in  hoodwinking  and 
betrayins  the  British  nation.  The  fatal 
circular  did  its  work,  and  Lord  John 
Russell  stood  convicted  out  of  his  own 
inouth  of  having  paltered  with  the 
honour  and  safety  of  his  country  at 
Vienna,  and  of  bavins  deliberately  de- 
ceived Parliament  and  people  at  home* 
The  result  was  his  expulsion  from 
office  for  the  second  time  within  six 
months.  Upon  this  occasion,  1^ 
Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  nerformed  the 
part  before  sustained  b;^  Mr.  Roebuck. 
On  the  10th  of  July,  8ir  Edward  gave 
notice  that  on  the  earliest  opportuni^ 
that  might  present  itself*  he  should 
move  a  resolution  to  the  eflfect,  **  that 
the  conduct  of  the  minister  charged 
with  the  negotiations  at  Vienna*  and 
his  continuance  in  office  as  a  responsi- 
ble adviser  of  the  Crown,  have  shaken 
the  confidence  which  the  countryshonld 
pUce  in  those  to  whom  the  administra- 
tion  of  public  affiiirs  is  intrusted. ' '  On 
the  16th  of  July  this  motion  was  ripe 
for  hearing,  but  the  accused  man  did 
not  await  his  condemnation.  A  number 
of  subordinate  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment.  being  less  ignorant  of  the  state  of 
public  opinion  than  their  chie&f  had 
intimated  that  their  support  could  not 
be  counted  upon  in  tne  approaching 
conflict,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  signal, 
ising  the  occasion  by  a  pathetic  lament 
over  the  instabilitv  of  fortune  and  the 
fragility  of  party  mendships,  resigned. 
The  motion  for  a  vote  of  censure  was 
then  withdrawn ;  and  a  few  days  afVer- 
wards  (July  10)  another  indictment, 
preferred  by  Mr.  Roebuck  against  the 
Aberdeen  Government*  including  such 
of  the  present  ministers  as  were  members 
of  it,  and  founded  upon  the  Report  of 
the  Sebastopol  Inquiry  Committee,  was 
set  aside  on  the  **  previous  question*** 
by  a  majority  of  107. 

Lord  Palmerston  had  now  ba£Bed 
his  open  opponents,  and  he  had  also 
gained  a  still  greater  advantage  by 
getting  rid  of  seeming  friends,  but  re^l 
and  most  dangerous  rivals.  He  stood 
not,  indeed,  as  the  minister  chosen  br 
the  nation  to  guide  it  through  a  peril- 
ous crisis*  but  as  the  only  man  whom 
a  socoesaioa  of  atorma  mid  accidenta 
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had  left  at  tho  helm.  The  confidence 
felt  in  his  nationality  of  spirit  and 
hatred  of  despotUo),  at  the  beginning 
of  the  8e68ion«  had  been  much  abated. 
He  was  no  longer  reckoned  upon  as 
the  statesman  who  was  the  miuister, 
not  of  Austria,  nor  of  Prussia,  nor  of 
Bussia,  but  of  England.  Men  are 
judged  of  by  their  companionships ; 
and  he  had  consorted,  with  too  much 
apparent  harmony,  with  Gladstone, 
and  Herbert,  and  Graham,  and  Rus- 
sell, to  escape  damage  in  his  political 
reputation.  He  was  indebted  to  the 
folly  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
for  another  chance  of  retrieving  his 
position.  On  the  20th  of  July,  Mr» 
Diaraeli  and  Mr.  Walpole  loined  with 
Messrs.  Gladstone,  Card  well,  Cobden, 
Bicardo,  and  Co.,  in  opposing  a  reso- 
lution authorising  the  Crown  to  gua- 
rantee the  Turkish  loan ;  and  the 
House  being  surprised  into  a  division, 
the  ministers  were  only  saved  from  de- 
feat by  a  bare  majority  of  three.  The 
result  of  a  different  decision  would 
have  been  the  nullification  of  a  con- 
Tention  concluded  with  France,  and 
virtually  a  declaration  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England  that  they  no  longer 
sanctioned  Uie  Western  alliance-  It 
was  fortunately  prevented  by  the  pru- 
dence of  some  Conservative  members, 
among  whom  we  feel  satisfaction  in 
being  able  to  specify  the  representa- 
tives of  our  own  city  and  the  honour- 
able and  learned  mqmber  for  YoughaU 
This  ill.timed  enterprise,  undertaken  in 
the  very  recklessness  of  party  spirit,  and 
in  utter  ignorance  of  the  state  of  public 
opinion,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  toe  po- 
pular feeCng.  Another  small  section  of 
party  politicians  was  included  among 
the  objects  of  the  pK>pular  indignation 
against  philo-Russianism,  and  Lord 
Palmerston  was  again  brought  out  into 
prominence  as  the  champion  of  Eng- 
Und,  and  tho  representative  of  her  de- 
termination stoutly  to  fight  her  way  to 
an  honourable  and  permanent  peace. 
Enjoying  the  advantage  of  the  preva- 
lence of  that  sentiment  throughout  the 
country,  and  strengthening  it  by  his 
latest  words,  the  minister  closed  the 
session  on  the  14th  of  August,  pro- 
roguing Parliament  to  the  23rd  of 
October.  Whether  or  not  he  shall 
then  meet  it  under  favourable  aus- 
pices, must  depend  upon  the  course  of 
circumstances,  upon  the  conduct  of 
other  public  men,  but  most  of  all  upon 
his  own  firmness  and  fidelity  to  the 


Bational  cause.  He  has  risen  to  his 
present  elevation  upon  the  blunders 
and  faults  of  others ;  he  can  scarcely 
be  cast  down  from  it  except  by  blun- 
dors  or  faults  of  his  own.  A  plain 
course  is  before  him,  and  the  simplest 
poUcy  will  guide  him  safely  to  the 
goal.  The  common  sense  of  the  na- 
tion has,  in  fact,  now  determined  that 
but  one  division  of  parties  shall  exists 
The  mass  of  the  people,  without  dis- 
tinction between  Conservative  and  Li- 
beral, Whig  and  Tory,  farmer  and  mar 
nufacturer,  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch, 
stand  for  England  and  an  honourable 
peace.  On  the  opposite  side  is  a  small 
gang  of  partisans,  bound  together  by 
no  common  sympathies  disunited  from 
old  allies  in  th^  popular  ranks  by  the 
^ti.national  sentiment,  which  is  the 
single  bond  of  their  new  association* 
Lord  Palmerston  has  but  to  stand  vfith 
the  united  nation  openly  and  honestly, 
and  no  party  leader  now  apparent  will 
be  preferred  to  him. 

Meanwhile,  the  time  has  arrived 
when  it  is  necessary  for  those  Whigs, 
Kadicals,  and  Conservatives,  who  have 
been  followmg  their  respective  Wills- 
o'-the-wisp  during  the  past  session,  to 
examine  their  position,  and  to  take 
thought  lest,  upon  the  opening  of  a 
new  one,  they  should  find  themselves 
pledged  by  a  name  to  the  support  of 
views  which  they  must  condemn,  and, 
what  to  some  of  them  may  perhaps 
seem  worse,  bound  to  an  unpopular 
and  sinking  cause.  To  the  two  former 
classes  it  is,  perhaps,  little  necessary 
to  offer  this  caution :  your  small  Whig 
is  a  wary  animal;  and  there  is  no 
great  danger  that  any  of  the  species 
will  run  himself  to  death,  following 
Lord  John  Russell  in  a  course  which 
manifestly  does  not  lead  towards  the 
treasury  benches.  Of  the  Radicals 
we  may  say,  with  more  respect,  that 
in  reference  to  the  great  question  of 
the  day  they  have  idready  very  gene- 
rally manfully  discharged  themselves 
from  any  allegiance  they  might  have 
been  supposed  to  owe  to  their  crazy 
leaders.  Many  of  the  Conservatives, 
however,  do  seem  to  us  to  require  to 
be  warned  of  the  prudence  of  examin- 
ing the  colours  of  the  banners  under 
which  they  have  been  fighting.  We 
have  carefully  looked  into  the  speeches 
and  motions  of  the  regular  Opposition 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  for  a 
definite  pledge  to  an  active  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war^  with  a  view  to  the  hu- 
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miliation  of  Rnflsia  and  the  substantial 
curtailment  of  her  power  of  aggression, 
and  we  confess  we  have  found  none. 
We  have  seen  Mr.  Disraeli  joining 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Cobden 
in  a  truly  Russian  opposition  to  the 
Turkish  loan ;  and  the  language  of  the 
Conservative  leader's  chief  partj-ma- 
nifesto  of  the  session  was  as  ambiguous 
as  any  words  it  proposed  to  censure. 
Nay,  we  have  heard  and  believe,  that 
at  a  party-meetingy  at  which  the  terms 
of  that  motion  were  considered,  a  right 
honourable  gentleman,  formerly  a  col- 
league of  Mr.  Disraeli's,  objected  to  it 
as  going  too  far;  and  recommended 
that  a  paraphrase  of  Mr.  Milner  Gib- 
son's amendment,  censuring  the  Go- 
vernment for  not  concluding  peace 
with  Russia  on  the  Vienna  terms, 
should  be  proposed,  as  the  Derbyite 
counter-proposition,  in  its  stead. 

There  are  many  Conservative  follow. 
ers  who  know  that  this  is  true,  and  fur- 
ther, that  upon  the  same  occasion,  a 
noble  earl,  the  representative  of  a  duke- 
dom, and  known  as  a  staunch  partisan, 
adopted  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
aen^ents,  and  declared  his  participa- 
tion in  his  views.  Surely,  then,  it  is 
time  the  body  of  the  party  should  in- 
quire whither  it  is  following  the  head. 
It  wonld  be  awkward  to  find  oneself  in  a 
conclave  of  the  Peace  Congress  at  Man- 
Chester,  or  in  a  Fuseyite  combination- 
room  at  Oxford,  when  the  desired  end 
of  our  journey  lies  in  a  direction  very 
different.  The  question  of,  where  are 
we  ^ing,  and  in  what  company, 
certamly  deserves  consideration ;  and 
we  hope  the  hasty  summary  we  have 
given  of  some  remarkable  events  of 
the  session  may  be  found  to  aid  in  its 
solution.    The  most  extraordinary  pe- 


culiarity  of  the  times  is,  in  truth,  Uie 
absolute  ienorauoe  of  what  is  thought 
and  said  by  those. around  them,  in 
which  our  public  men  seem  to  be 
plunged.  Had  Lord  Aberdeen  known 
the  estimation  in  which  his  policy  was 
held  throughout  the  land,  we  cannot 
think  that,  as  a  statesman,  he  would 
have  persevered  in  it ;  or  that,  as  a 
manor  honour,  he  would  have  continued 
to  occupy  a  position  in  which  he  was 
the  object  of  general  distrust  Had 
the  chivalrous  Lord  Derby  had  any 
conception  of  the  contempt  in  which 
the  Russian  members  of  the  Coalition 
cabinet  were  held  by  the  nation,  would 
he  have  insulted  his  followers,  and 
damaged  his  own  character,  by  sc^cit- 
ing  their  help  ?  Gladstone,  Crraham, 
and  Herbert  could  not  have  been 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  they 
were  seen  through,  or  they  would 
scarcely  have  abandoned  positions  of 
great  advantage  for  the  furtherance  of 
their  designs,  to  which  we  trust  they 
will  never  be  permitted  to  return. 
Lord  Palmerston  did  not  know  how 
perilously  he  tempted  his  own  fate  when 
he  soDed  himself  by  associating  John 
Russell  in  his  administration.  The 
subordinate  Conservatives  moved  in 
a  palpable  obscure  when  they  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  the  country  by 
their  votes  upon  the  Tuikish  loan. 
Scarcely  less  strange  is  the  quietude  in 
which  the  people  beheld  this  ignorance 
and  its  effects ;  and  yet  such  calmness 
and  forbearance  have  been  ever  the 
habit  of  this  nation,  in  seasons  of 
great  periL  To  try,  or  to  count  upon, 
their  long  -  suffering,  ever  so  small  a 
shade  too  much,  would  be  a  more  fatal 
blunder  than  any  that  has  yet  been 
committed  in  this  tragedy  of  errors. 
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TBS  PLAM  or  THB  WAB. 


''Tffie  gonnffr  to  his  linstock"  is  a 
maxim  approved  by  thd  common  Bonse 
of  mankind;  and  the  Knglish  br^inch 
of  the  fAmily  bar,  wc  venture  to  assert, 
acted  in  strict  accordance  with  it,  in 
connexion  with  tlie  great  conflict  in 
whFdh  the  coantry  h  engaged,  even 
somewhat  beyond  the  extreme^st  limits 
pmdence  would  bare  prescribed.  The 
gunner  has  been  left  in  qaiet  pos. 
session  of  his  linstock  nntd  he  has 
shown,  in  many  instances,  that  be 
searcety  knew  the  difiTerence  between 
the  breech  and  the  muzzle  of  his  gort, 
and  too  often  until  all  could  see  that 
bis  fire  did  more  damage  to  himself  and 
ht^  comrades  than  to  the  enemy.  The 
piiibltc  only  abandoned  their  vencratioti 
for  the  proverb  when  thft  horrible  de. 
lailv  of  the  tufierin^s  of  the  troDpi 
daring  the  last  winter  showed  that 
there  was  no  chpleo  between  a  quiet 
anbmissioB  to  the  tot^d  destruction  of 
the  itrmy,  by  disease  and  starvation,  or 
A  violent  interference  wttli  the  protes. 
tinnal  routine  of  the  commissariat,  me- 
dical, and  transport  departments.  The 
intervention  has  been  so  far  success- 
ful. Abundance  rei^s  in  the  camp ; 
the  hospitals  are  well  provided  ;  the 
corps  healthy  and  numerically  strong ; 
the  communications  regular  and  sum- 
^ent.  All  this  ought  to  have  been 
e^cted  by  the  action  of  the  ordinary 
machinery  of  the  naval  and  military 
services'.  It  should  never  have  been 
necessary  to  take  the  linstock  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  gunner ;  and  as  both 
parliament  and  people  fully  recbgnised 
the  general  obligation  of  the  maxim, 
intervention  was  carried  no  further 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  bring 
about  an  amendment  in  what  is  ab- 
surdly considered  the  civil  branch  of 
our  military  administration:    £xtrcme 

VOL.  ZLTI.— MO.   OCLZSav. 


reserve  wa^  still  m^i'n^ained  in  respect 
to  the  political  and  stratepjtc  plan  of 
the  war;  and  if  at  anytime  LordElleti- 
bftrongh  indul«red  in  stHcturcs  np'^n  the 
tactics  of  the  campaign,  or  Lord 
Shaftesbury  ventured  to  hint  at  the 
political  wisdom  of  securing  the  sup- 
port of  the  natural  enemies  of  Russia 
in  a  European  league  ag/iinst  her  ag-« 
^ssive  despotism,  the  public  sympa 
thy  with  such  views  was  at  once  check- 
ed, by  a  8uj;pestion  that  these  were 
matters  of  high  State  policy,  or  of  pro- 
fc'isional  nicety,  which  onglit  not  to  be 
discussed  in  a  popular  a«sembly,  and 
which  were  above  the  comprehensibtt 
of  the  uninitiated.  The  appeal  was 
never  made  in  vain  •  and  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  rialidnal  prudenj'O  that  the 
people  have  as  yet  refraint^d  from  an 
bp^n  expression  of  the  di?b-:itisfjif»lio»i 
felt  in  every  auarter  at  the  mode  in 
which  oar  roltitarv  operations  hatB 
been'conducled,  as  well  as  from  a  pub- 
lic rehearsal  of  discussions  upon  the 
plan  of  the  war,  which  form  the  stapTe 
of  conversation  in  every  Society,  great 
and  small,  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Nevertheless,  every  maxim  has  a  limit 
to  its  application :  to  leave  the  linstock 
quietly  m  the  hands  of  a  man  whb 
calls  himself  a  gunner,  but  whose  ig- 
norance of  his  art  is  manifest  to  every 
eye,  and  is  attested  by  Ibng-continned 
failure,  would  be  to  strain  proverbial 
philosophy  to  a  use  it  was  never  de- 
signed to  fulfil.  Where  would  the  army 
now  be,  had  the  delicacy  which  so  long 
prevented  the  ptkblic  interference  still 
respected  the  mysteries  of  the  commis- 
sariat branch  of  the  Treasury,  and  of 
tiie  medical  and  transport  boards? 
And  since  one  or  two  armies  have  un- 
questionably been  rescued  from  anni- 
hiiation  by  profime  meddling  with  the 
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proper  linstocks  of  Sir  C.  Trevelyan 
and  of  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  and  of  the 
junior  lord  who  was  the  transport 
boardy  it  scarcely  seems  unreasonabie^ 
at  the  present  moment^  when  a  first  act 
has,  as  it  were,  been  closed  by  the 
events  of  last  month,  to  inquire,  with 
a  view  to  the  future,  whether  the  plan 
of  the  war  has  been  such  as  should 
have  warranted  expectations  of  more 
important  results,  or  whether  it  might 
not  be  wise  to  reconstruct  it  with  a 
view  to  existing  circumstances,  and  to 
the  promotion  of  a  clear  understand- 
ing, at  home  and  throughout  Europe, 
of  the  objects  it  is  designed  to  attain. 
For  ourselves,  we  find  a  justification 
in  freely  stating  our  views  now,  in  the 
circumstance  of  their  harmony  with 
those  we  entertaiDed  and  expressed 
fourteen  months  stnoe,*  the  general 
correctness  of  which  has  been  estab- 
lished by  subsequent  events. 

It  would  be  an  idle  waste  of  time  to 
employ  it  in  a  critical  examination  of 
the  earlier  military  movements  of  the 
Allies,  from  the  fost  entrance  of  the 
fleets  into  the  Buxine  to  the  descent 
upon  Vsma.  Thev  were  guided  by 
BO  atmtegie  principles^  for  no  war  was 
then  contemplated  by  the  Western 
Gk>vemm0nt8.  The  absence  of  any 
hostile  design  has  indeed  been  urged 
by  our  own  ministers  as  an  excuse  for 
the  grave  defects  of  arrangement 
which,  when  the  feint  was  turned  into 
a  reality,  occasioned  the  disastrous  re- 
sults ot  the  winter  campiusn  of  1 854-5. 
A  parade  of  arms  was  all  that  was  in- 
tended,  they  said ;  and  thinking  a  de- 
monstration would  bring  the  Csar  to 
reason,  they  provided  no  commissariat, 
no  hospttiu  or  wagon  trains,  no  re- 
eerve,  no  plan  of  a  campaign.  These 
facts  were,  doubtless,  as  well  known  in 
St.  Petersborgh  as  in  London ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  demonstration  assum- 
ed, in  the  eyes  of  the  Ozar,  the  ap- 
pearance of  what  it  really  was — an 
empty  sham.  His  own  operations  had, 
indeed,  been,  at  the  outset,  somewhat 
analo^us  in  their  character— designed 
to  intimidatOi  rather  than  undertaken 
with  a  serious  conviction  that  they 
irould  lead  to  the  reality  of  war.  The 
practical-joking  of  nations  as  of  indivi- 
duals, however,  seldom  fails  to  end  in 
downright  blows ;  and  so  it  was  in  re- 
gard to  both  Eastern  and  Western  de* 


monstrations.  When  Prince  Gorts- 
chakoff  crossed  thePruth,  in  the  spring 
of  1853,  with  a  force  of  70,000  men, 
his  movements  showed  plsinly  enoueh, 
to  a  military  eye,  that  he  apprehended 
no  resistance.  In  the  face  of  Omar 
Pasha,  at  the  head  of  90,000  regular 
and  80,000  irregular  troops,  the  Rus- 
sian General  scattered  nis  army^  in 
weak  detachments  over  the  whole  river 
frontier  of  Wallachia,  from  Kalafat 
to  Galatz,  fixing  his  own  quarters  at 
Budiarest,  with  an  easy  indifference 
which  plainly  bespoke  the  contempt  he 
entertained  for  the  Turkish  power. 
The  heavy  blow  struck  at  Sinope 
showed,  it  is  true,  that  the  Russian 
demonstration  was  no  mere  firing  over 
the  heads  of  a  mob,  but  an  eneroetic  at- 
tempt to  frighten  the  intended  victim 
from  a  fruitless  resistance ;  and  it  was 
played  to  in  the  most  efiectual  manner 
by  the  counter-demonstration  of  the 
Allies.  The  French  and  English  fleets 
rode  quietly  at  anchor  in  Beaka  Bay ; 
while  the  ambassadors  of  the  two 
nations  professed  their  willingness  to 
order  the  respective  admiraU  to  pur- 
sue and  chastise  the  Russians,  if  only 
one  of  them  would  consent  to  lead 
^e  -mtty.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  motive  of  this  policy  of  the  Western 
Powers,  its  obvious  and  natural  effect 
was  to  impress  the  Czar  with  the  idea 
that  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  his 
own  strength  was  entertained  by  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  that  he  conse- 
quently ran  but  little  risk  in  resolutely 
prosecuting  his  designs.  That  impres- 
sion was  greatly  strengthened,  vmen, 
upon  the  declaration  of  war,  GallipoU 
was  selected  as  the  basis  of  operations ; 
and  the  selection  was  known  to  have 
been  made  upon  the  recommendation 
of  English  and  French  engineers  of 
high  rank,  and  as  the  result  tf  their 
examination  of  the  condition  and  pros- 

S^cts  of  the  Turkish  army  on  the 
anube.  Sir  John  Burgoyne  and 
Colonel  Ardent  reported  unfavourably 
upon  these  points,  and  under  the  ap- 
prehension, encouraged  by  them,  that 
the  Russians  would  find  little  difiiculty 
in  the  way  of  their  advance  to  the  Bal- 
kan»  it  was  determined  to  provide  for 
the  defence  of  the  Turkish  capital*  bv 
disembarking  the  Allied  armies  at  Gal- 
lipoli,  and  constructing  a  fi^rtified  line 
in  front  of  Constantinople.    This  was 


*  Duauir  UxivEBStrr  Maoazotx  for  July,  1864. 
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at  once  to  invite  the  Russian  com- 
manden  to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
their  operations  on  the  Danube,  and 
to  declare  to  the  Turks  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  military  authorities  most 
trusted  by  their  AUies»  their  further 
resistance  to  the  overwhelming  power 
of  the  enemy  was  vain  and  hopeless. 
The  dominant  idea  of  the  Western 
statesmen  was,  that  they  were  sitting 
dovrn  to  a  losinj^  game^  and  there  is  no 
hiding  such  an  idea  from  the  adversary 
it  encourages,  or  the  £nend  it  dis- 
heartens. 

Throughout  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon's instructions  to  Marshal  St.  Ar- 
naud,*  the  probability  of  a  forced 
retreat  seems  ever-present  to  the  mind 
of  the  writer  i — 


'*  The  peninsuU  oC  G«Uipoli  (he  saya)  Is 
Adopted  u  the  principal  point  of  disembark- 
atioD,  because  it  mast  be,  aa  a  straftegical 
point,  the  baaia  of  our  operations  .  . 
whence  we  may,  with  facility,  either  advance 
or  re-embark.  .  .  .  I^  perchance,  after 
having  advanced  towards  the  Balkans,  you 
ahoold  be  constrained  to  beat  a  retreat,  it 
would  be  nuoh  more  advantageous  to  regain 
the  ctmA  of  QallipoU  than  that  of  Constaa- 
tiBOple ;  for  (he  BuaaSaaa  would  never  veo- 
tore  to  advance  from  Adiianople  upon  Gen- 
stantineple,  leaving  60,000  good  troops  on 
their  right." 

At  that  time,  it  is  to  be  recollected, 
the  seat  of  the  war  was  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube ;  two  lines  of  fortresses 
lay  untouched  between  the  enemy's 
position  and  the  passes  of  the  Balkan; 
and  the  events  of  the  autumn  and  win- 
ter campaigns  had  been  &vourable  to 
Onuu:  Fasha.  The  experience  of  the 
campaigns  of  18iS-d  was  also  altoge- 
ther at  variance  with  the  views  of  MAI. 
Burgoyne  and  Ardent,  which  seem  to 
us  (and  we  but  concur  in  opinion  with 
perhaps  the  highest  military  authority 
of  these  days)  to  have  been,  upon  stra- 
tegic principles,  manifestly  erroneous. 

"Yama  (says  General  Klapka,  in  his 
lucid  *  HUiorico-crUical  Sketch  of  the  War 
in  the  East ')  would  have  offered  all  the  con- 
ditions attributed  to  Galh'poli.  There  the 
army,  on  landing,  would  have  been  equally 
sheltered  from  the  enemy's  attacks,  the  for- 
tress^ at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  having 
been  put  Into  an  excellent  state  of  defenoe ; 
there  alao  provisioniDg  would  ha%'e  been 
easy ;  and  there,  too,  if  oempelled,  the  army 


would  have  found  shelter  behind  the  walls 
of  the  fortress;  and  in  case  of  fisilure,  on 
board  the  fleet.  Whereaa  the  poution  of  the 
army  at  Gallipoli  had,  for  one  thing,  the 
great  disadvantage  of  being  too  distant  to 
exercise  anj  influence  over  the  warlike 
events  on  the  Danube;  whQe  at  Varna  the 
Allies  would  have  come  into  direct  oommuni- 
cation  with  Omar  Pasha,  and  by  their  ap- 
pearsaoe  alone,  have  prodaoed  a  considerable 
moral  effect  upon  the  Turkish  army. 

**  At  the  time  of  the  disembarkation  of 
the  allied  troops,  no  great  perspicacity  was 
any  longer  required  to  discern  the  object  as 
well  as  the  bearing  of  the  Russian  operationa 
on  the  Danube.  The  Utter  had  ahneady  re» 
called  their  left  wing  from  Lower  WaUachia, 
and  thus  abandoned  that  line  of  operations — 
the  road  to  Sophia— which  would  have 
served  them  both  to  evade  the  Turkish  d»- 
fonoes  on  the  Danube  and  the  Balkan,  and 
to  penetnte  into  the  interior  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Moreover,  for  an  advance  by  way 
of  Sophia,  the  co-operation  of  the  Serbiana 
and  Bulgarians  would  be  necessary;  from 
that  they  were,  however,  cut  oS,  owing  to 
weighty  reasons  touching  Austria.  The 
bulk  of  their  army  was  thus  concentrated 
opposite  the  Turkish  centre;  and  here,  if 
they  were  determined  to  push  forward,  they 
must  needs  have  previously  benieged  tlie 
strongly.garrisoned  fortress  of  Silistria,  and 
subsequently  eneountered  the  Turkish  army, 
already  inured  to  war,  in  the  fortified  camp 
at  Shumla.  Omar  Pssha  exprened  his  d^ 
termination  not  to  hazard  a  battle  in  open 
field  before  the  arrival  of  tlie  Allies,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  take  good  care  to  oppose 
the  most  strenuous  resistance  to  an  advance 
of  the  Russians,  both  along  the  Danube  and 
in  the  passes  of  the  Balkan.  At  this  junc- 
ture no  misgivings  could  have  been  felt  as 
to  the  possibility  of  the  Russians  forcing  the 
Balkan,  and  still  less  of  their  strength  to 
descend  upon  Constantinople.'* 

Nor  can  it  be  fairly  alleged  that  thi 
is  wisdom  after  the  event,  for  the  opi* 
nion  of  military  men  at  the  time  was 
loudly  echoed  through  the  public  press* 
and  was  unanimous  in  tracing,  in  the 
demcmstration  at  Gallipoli,  not  the  in- 
dications of  a  plan  of  a  campaign,  but 
A  fixed  intention  to  maintain  pieace  at 
all  hazards.  Such  we  know  to  have 
been  the  opinion  of  many  ofHcera  of 
rank  engaged  in  the  expedition ;  and 
the  design  has  since  been,  as  we  have 
already  said,  openly  avowed  by  mem- 
bers  of  the  Aberdeen  ministry,  in  plea 
of  excuse  for  the  shortcomings  of  tlieir 
management  of  the  war  when  it  did 
actually  supervene.      The  course  of 


*  Dated  April  12,  1954 ;  published  in  the  Uomieur  of  April  11,  1856. 
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events  aH  not,  hdwcvdr,  ifnflir  tbd 
Allies  to  mainfain  the  neutral  portion 
tliey  had  aj?sunied  for  any  long  period, 
^'h'c  Russian  answer  to  the  declaration 
of  war  by  France  and  Kn^jland  was 
l^n  order  to  Prince  GortschakoiT  to 
cross  the  Danube^  and  to  attack  the 
I'urks  in  Bulgaria ;  and  the  order  was 
promptly  executed  by  the  occupatioQ 
of  the  DobrudFcha  in  the  end  of 
March,  and  by  the  commfenceroent  of 
the  siege  of  Silistriai  on  fbe  17th  df 
the  dnsuing  month.  In  the  interval 
the  (id6  of  war  had  turned  against  the 
Turks.  The  ■  Kussian  army  in  the 
principalities  had  been  raised,  by  re- 
inforcements, to  120,000  men,  and 
Omar  Pasha  had  fallen  back  before 
them,  removing  his  head- quarters  from 
Rustsehuk  to  Sbamla,  the  centre  of 
the  second  line  of  defence  between  tb^ 
Danube  and  the  slopes  of  the  Balkans. 

**  At  this  crit!c8!  junctur*  («sys  General 
Riapka)  the  Wanachlans  again  made  an 
Off^r  to  losmTMtibnise  their  land  in  the  rear 
of  the  Russiaas.  SacH  a  riaing,  assisted  by 
the  Turkish  corps  io  Lesser  Wallachia, 
Xouldi  bej'ond  doubt,  have  been  of  para- 
mouut  advuptage  to  the  defences  of  the 
DnnnVc.  3ui  diplomacy  again  counter- 
balanced  the  advice  of  energetic  men,  by  its 
subserviency  towards  Austria,  who  de- 
noiiiiced  such  a  movement  as  rcvoliitionnry, 
iaxd  highly  detrimental  to  the  conservative 
tbteresti  of  Ennope.  Tlie  offer  was,  there- 
Ibre,  not  only  rrjecfed,  but  the  infatuation 
Carried  so  fdr  as  to  order  the  Wallachian 
toiBtia,  who  had  deserted  from  the  Btissiaos 
to  the  Turkish  camp,  to  be  disarmed  and 
iknt  back  to  their  homes,  which  was  tanta* 
mount  to  a  death-wurrant,  for  on  returning 
to  their  villages  they  genemlly  fell  victims 
to  Busslin  courts-martial/' 

If  thii  statement  be  correct,  an 
JmpiitAliori  somewhat  graver  than  that 
of  the  want  of  a  deGnite  plan  i^ 
chargeable  against  the  diplomatic  ad*, 
-^drs  and  manngcrs  of  the  allied  Go» 
vcrnments,  and  it  is  certainly  support- 
ed by  the  incomprehensible  delay  of 
the  urmies  at  GalHpoli,  occupied  in 
reviews  and  military  shows,  while  the 
gallant  struggle  at  Silistria  was  be- 
coming es'^ry  day  more  exoiting,  and 
the  danger  of  its  noble  defenders  from 
hour  to  hour  more  and  mord  imminenfc, 
At  length  the  impatience  and  grow, 
ing  indignation  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land and  France  became  too  strong 
for  the  diplomatists.  It  was  thought 
necessary  to  do  something  in  order  to 
obviate  an  ^^tblfoa  of  pdfiiiUii*  t^«L 


ing;  smli  accordingly,  abotSt  the  iti\(U 
die  of  Janei  an  advance  of  the  allied 
armies  t6  Varna  was  determined  upoti 
and  (inrtially  executed.  This  move- 
Dient,  it  is  now  at)parent|  was  addpferl 
in  ^ccordatice  with  the  instrttctions  of 
the  Emperor  NAt>oleon,  to  which  wd 
have  already  referred,  which  pointed 
out  an  occupation  of  Varna  Ks  on6  o^ 
three  plstts  of  operations,  to  the  choice 
limong  which  he  limited  the  discretion 
of  his  generals.  It  was  carried  bUX 
in  the  feebl^t  and  most  imperfecl 
manner ;  and  while  the  armies  lin-. 
gercd  on  the  coast*  waiting;  it  was  saidj 
for  the  means  of  transport  to  advadc^ 
to  the  firuccouf  of  8)li6tri&5  the  sieg^ 
was  raised  by  ther  Russians  on  the  2 1  st  of 
June.  The  reason  for  this  f^it^i  ikt  the 
moment  when  the  besieged  were  re- 
duced t6  the  Iftst  ej^tremity  wets,  doobu 
less;  the  apprehension  entet-faih^d  by 
the  Russians  of  the  immediSte  advance 
of  the  Allies  upoii  their  left,  while  theiir 
right  flank  was  threatened  by  S0,0o6 
Turks,  who  had  crossed  the  Danube  at 
Kalafat  luid  were  marciung  upon 
]5ucharest.  They  did  not^  we  may 
presame,  reckon  upon  a  <^MK*e  w 
beinff  sacured  from  the  attdck  of  aa 
AngTouFrettoh  afmy  of  6O|000  m€t», 
encamped  within  ^  fe#  Miles  of  f  heif 
position,  by  its  want  of  tlie  means  of 
transport.  Omar  Pasha,  strondy  re- 
Triforted,  was  pfcfiaring  to  mrircn  tipon 
them  from  Shumla;  atid  nnddr  thift 
combination  df  hostile  eirdumstdntjes; 
it  would  have  been  madness  to  havd 
awaited  an  alttack,  %ith:  thtt  DantfW 
in  their  rear,  and  the  ccrtiiitfty  belbve 
them  of  a  desperate  resistance  frbm 
the  garrison,  had  they  determined 
upon  hastening  the  assault.  Fdf  Stra- 
tegical reasoiis,'  therefore;  as  th6y  irtffclL 
se(][uentlj  stiCted,  the  Rnssianir  not 
only  tuised  the  siege  of  Sillstriii  bat 
evacuated  the  Pi'incfpalities ;  while  k 
treaty  was  hafttily  concluded  betweeii 
Austria  and  Turkey,  by  whl«h  ihft 
former  power  was  permitted  to  occupy 
Moldavia  and  ll^allachia,  and  thtis  in- 
terpose aii  efiectual  barrier  betweeii 
the  belligerents. 

In  the  whole  of  the  blundering  ia 
diplomacy  and  war  that  h^  pervade^ 
the  transactions  of  this  last  two  yeara^ 
no  greater  mistake,  if  mistakd  it  wai, 
was  committed  than  the  conclusion  of 
thiv  oohvention  of  th«  I4€h  of  Jftne, 
1854.  Jdy  the  admission  of  the  Aas- 
trians  into  the  Principalities,  a  new 
ddiUpKcftticm  wai  iiitrodiiced  into  the 
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Efuterti  qQe$tion>  the  difficuUr  of 
ivhieh  was  then  visible  enongn  to 
lookers  On,  although  it  is  only  no^y 
that  statesmen  are  beginning  to  con. 
$ider  how  they  arc  to  get  rid  of  that 
host  of  armed  m^diaiors,  and  the  cdh- 
pideration  is  already  found  to  be 
^ught  with  perplexity.  During  the 
fifteeo  months  of  the  Austrian  occn* 
pAtidn,  the  Riissiansi  protected  upon 
their  flank,  have  been  able  to,  emplof 
their  strength  in  that  marvellons  de. 
fence  of  Sebastopol  which  has  cost  the 
Allies  so  dear,  wnile  they  Were  enabled, 
at  small  cost  or  hazard,  to  i*etain  their 
position  on  the  lower  Danube,  and 
with  it  a  complete  control  over  the 
navigation  of  that  river.  Omar  Paslia 
waB  a  ffecQod  time  held  oack,  at  Ui$ 
moment  when  the  fortune  of  war  was 
tarniog  in  hifi  iavour,  and  the  army  he 
had  so  ably  trained  and  handled  was 
scattered  and  disorganised.  The  West- 
ern  armies,  numl^ng  54,000  men, 
weret  by  Uie  same  stroke  of  a  pen, 
consign^,  in  the  full  freshness  of  their 
strength  anu  vigour,  to  an  inaction 
which  soon  became  more  fatid  than 
actual  collision  in  the  field.  For  more 
than  two  months  fever  and  cholera  ra- 
Staged  the  camps  of  the  Valley  vf  Death, 
the  monotony  of  which  was  onl^  diver. 
sified  by  a  deadly  recaanaisanee  into  the 
Dobrodscho,  whera  the  French  perish* 
ed  like  flies  without  seeing  an  enemy; 
At  length  the  public  indication  at 
hbrne  be^^an  agiun  to  show  itself  in  a 
formidable  shape ;  the  troops  looking 
t)pon  themselves  as  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion, became  uneasy,  and  it  was  disco- 
yered^  in  the  words  of  the  Mbniteur,  that 
"  neither  military  honour  nor  political 
interest"  longer  permitted  inactivity. 
The  opportunity  for  striking  a  blow 
4tthe  Russians,  during  their  retreat 
iVom  Silistria,  had  been  lost,  and  the 
Aii8tlx>-Tarkish  convention  had,  in 
fkct,  closed  the  campaign  npon  the 
Danube : — 

.  ^  "  Let  uf  say  it  at  once  (said  the  A(onileury 
in  the  number  we  have  already  cited) ;  with- 
out the  consent  of  Aastrm,  our  army  -was 
fori)idden,  under  penalty  of  the  most  dread- 
All  catastrophe,  to  advance  on  the  Danube. 
;  . .  Tb  tnakft  d  campaign  beyond  the  I^anube 
and  to  the  Pmth  possib^  we  repeat  ft,  the 
<6-op«rati<m  of  Austria  was  nccesMry." 

Thift  was  an(}uestionably  true»  aAer 
the  Rttttians  bad  regainisd  their  busis 
in  Bessiimbia»  and  the  Anstriana,  ac^ 
in^  upon  the  Conrentien  of  Jane  14^ 


had  pushed  in  between  the  bellige« 
rents  in  the  Principaliiies,  and  restrict- 
ed the  field  of  hostile  operations  to  the 
short  line  of  the  Lower  Danube  sepai 
rating  ibe  Dobrudsclia  from  the  Rus. 
sian  province.     It  became  necessary^ 
therefore,  at  last,  to  ^x  itpon  .a  plud 
for  the  campaign  to  fill  up  the  re« 
mainder  of  the  autumn  of  1854,  and 
two  of  those  hud  down  by  the  French 
Emperor  ren^ained  to  choose    from* 
These,  were,  "lo  seize  upon  the  Criy 
mea ;  or  to  land  at  Odessa,  or  any  other 
point  of  the  Russian  coast  of  the  Blacic 
jSea;"  and  the  first  was  decided  upon 
by  the  commanders.     The  wisdom  of 
this  decision  has  been  impugned  by  Sir 
Howard  Douglas  and  General  KIiipka» 
the  only  military  critics  of  any  note 
who  have  expressed  an  opinion  re- 
specting it.     Without  presuming   to 
dispute  the  authority  of  these  eminenl 
oflicers,  we  would,  however,  ventnrb 
io  sugjgcst,  that  at  the  lime  when  tho 
expedition  to  the  Crimea  wiis  deter- 
mined upon,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, for  the  moral  and  physical  safety 
of  the  army,  to  undertake  some  mili. 
tary  operation  ;  and  we  doubt  much  if 
KIapka*s  counterproposition  of  a  short 
campaign  in  Caucasia  and  Georiiiaf 
combined  with  preparations  for  offen- 
sive operations  on  tne  Danube  iu  the 
apring  of  the  present  year,  would  have 
been  found  free  from  perils  and  dli£- 
eulties  similar  to  those  which  the  plan 
actually  adopted   entailed  upon    the 
armies.     The  invasion  of  the  Crimea 
was  unquestionably  a  bold,  perhaps  a 
rash,  measure ;  but  to  us  it  seems  that 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  undertaken 
is  a  fitter  subject  for  stricture  than  the 
undertaking  itself.     Upon  this  topic 
General  Klapka  afibrds  some  curio qs 
information,  the  probable  authenticity 
of  which  would  seem  to  be  supported 
by  known  facts.     The  plan  of  the  ex- 
pedition was,  he  says,   drawn  up  at 
the  Tuilleries,  and  sanctioned  both  by* 
England  and  Austria :  by  the  former, 
to  flatter  the  vanity  of  the  Emperor^ 
and,  in  case  of  failure,  to  throw  the 
whole  of  the  responsibility  upon  him ; 
by  the  latter,  with  the  view  of  remov. 
ing  the  war  from  the  borders  of  Hun- 
gary and  Transylvania,  and  of  leaving 
Austria  master  of  the  situation  in  thS 
Principalities  :^ 

"  Lord  RagUmf**  be  proc?edP,  "  appears  by 
no  means  to  have  approved  of  tlio  scheme. 
Bs  rspovttd  to  his  Govemoattit  oa  ths  im« 
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ponibiUty  of  obUining  any  satis&ctoir  in- 
formation,  and  that  he  oonaidered  the  ooca- 
pation  of  Perekop  as  an  intnxluctoiy  atep  to 
operationa  neither  adviaable  nor  practicable. 
Tbia  mach  ia  certain,  that  on  the  voy  day 
of  departure  for  the  Crimea,  be  knew  aa 
little  of  the  peninaola  aa  at  the  time  whm 
he  deapatdied  the  aboTe-mentioned  report  to 
London." 

At  a  council  of  war  convened  at 
Varna  in  tbe  beginning  of  August,  tbe 
details  of  tbe  undertaking  were  dis. 
cu88ed>  and — 

**  It  was  now  incumbent  on  Lord  Raglan, 
who  held  discrettonary  power  from  bis  Go- 
vernment, to  i^te  hia  conviction  as  to  the 
difficulties  which,  in  his  opuiion,  atitl  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  undet taking ;  in  which 
he  would  have  been  supported  by  Prince 
Nat>oleon,  aa  well  as  by  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  also  by  tbe  admirals  of  both 
France  and  England.  But  a  few  imperious 
remarks  from  St.  Amaud,  calculated  to  work 
a  change  of  opinion  in  tlie  Council,  were 
anfficient  to  dissipate  Lord  Baglau's  acmplea, 
wh<s  betddeS)  being  pressed  by  the  young 
officers  of  hia  staff,  gave  hia  lull  consent  to 
the  French  plan  of  operatknia." 

Hero  urere  the  tmides  atns  subse- 
quentlj^  referred  to  in  so  pointed  a 
manner  by  the  Imperial  designer  of 
tbe  enOerprise.  They  were  agfun^  it 
would  seen),  ur^ced  upon  better  in- 
formaHon  and  more  specific  reasons 
than  eonld  hove  iufluenced  tiie  English 
general :— > 

"At  the  end  of  August  somo  time  after 
the  iMne  of  the  French  mamhars  proclama- 
tion [wArning  the  enemy,  in  choice  fustian, 
to  pfnvide  for  his  defence],  a  second  couucil 
of  war  was  held  at  Varna.  As  the  expedi- 
liou  had  been  fixed,  as  well  as  the  disposi- 
tioui*  »kctclied  out,  and  the  troops  acquainted 
with  their  task,  it  ii  difficult  to  come  to  a 
conclusiun  as  to  the  n^al  purport  of  a  second 
deliberation  on  the  matter.  Amongst  the 
members  of  thi^s  council  of  war  Mas  Ferhat 
Paaha,  who  formerly,  under  his  real  name 
of  Baron  Steio,  served  as  an  Austrian  en- 
gineer officer ;  and  later,  in  the  Hungarian 
army,  attained  the  rank  of  general,  and 
who,  from  hia  acquaintance  with  tiie  Crimea, 
was  iorited  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations. 
Fcrliat  Pallia  pointed  out  all  the  dangers  of 
the  expedition,  and  suggested  that,  as  the 
8ea.<^n  waa  so  far  advanced,  the  Allies  had 
better  give  up  the  proposed  scheme,  at  any 
rate  for  the  year,  and  employ  about  two- 
thirds  of  their  troops  in  an  attack  upon 
Trana-Canoaaia,  leaving  the  rest  as  a  reserve 
in  Ueumelia  on  the  Danube.  Having  so 
lately  returned  from  the  seat  of  war  m  Asia, 


Feriiat  F)nha  spoke  decidedly  as  to  «1m  state 
of  affairs  there,  and  guarantoed  the  conquest 
of  Grosia  and  Mingrelia  in  the  course  of  two 
months ;  also  the  rising  of  the  monntahieeni, 
and  the  expulsion  of  tbe  Bussiana  from  all 
the  territory  lying  between  the  Euzine  and 
the  Caspian  Sea,  sonth  of  the  Cancasua.  He 
concluded  by  suggesting  that  the  campaign 
In  the  Crimea  shmild,  ^ter  doe  preparations^ 
and  with  larger  lineas,  be  undertaken  nejtt 
spring,  oommendog  at  Kertch  and  Kaffi^ 
and  supported  by  tbe  army  of  Asia.  SL 
Amaud  at  first  seemed  to  ooncur  in  these 
sagge8tk>na ;  but  referring  to  the  proclama- 
tion already  iasned,  he  declared  that  it  waa 
now  too  late  to  make  any  alterations.  Thus 
the  second  council  of  war  turned  out  to  be  a 
mere  farce.  All  the  English  officers  present 
were  apparently  caught  with  the  plan  of 
taking  Sebastopol,  and  became  the  most 
sealous  supporters  of  St.  Aniaud*s  opinion." 

Why  the  latter  part  of  Ferhat 
Pasha's  advice  should  not  have  been 
adopted,  seems  now  the  more  incom- 
prehensible,  in  that  the  revelations  of 
the  MowU^ur  show  it  to  have  been  in 
accordance  with  the  advice  of  the  Em- 
peror, which  pointed  to  Kafia  as  Uie 
most  eligible  spot  for  landing  :— 

"First,  its  bay  is  vast  sndssfe;  it  would 
hold  all  the  vessels  of  the  squadron,  and  the 
vessels  with  provisioBS  for  the  tioops.  Se- 
condly, once  estabUsbed  on  that  point,  it 
jnight  be  made  a  real  basis  nil- operationsu  In 
thua  oocupyiiig  the  eastern  point  of  the  Cri- 
mea, all  the  Rinfbrcemeots  ooming  by  the  sea 
of  Azoff  and  the  Caucasus  oould  be  cut  o£ 
A  gradual  advance  could  be  made  towards 
the  centre  of  the  country,  taking  advantage 
uf  all  its  resources.  Simpheropol,  tlie  stra- 
tegic centre  of  the  peninsula,  would  be  occu- 
pied. An  advance  would  then  be  made  on 
Sebastopol,  and,  probably,  a  great  battle 
fought  on  that  road.  If  lost,  a  retreat  in 
good  order  on  Kaffa,  and  nothing  is  oooh 
pramised;  if  gained,  to  besisgs  Sebsstopol, 
to  invest  it  completely,  and  ita  aiunendsr 
would  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course^  in  a 
short  intervaL" 

That  this  advice  was  found,  has 
been  proved  by  the  result  of  the  ope- 
rationa in  the  sea  of  Azoff  during  the 
present  summer.  Unfortunately  it  was 
neglected,  and  the  expedition  was  en-i 
tered  upon  as  a  mere  foray,  unregu*. 
lated  b^  strategic  plan  of  any  kind, 
and  without  adequate  preparation* 
The  enterprise  could  not  be  called  a 
coup  de  main,  for  the  whole  world  was 
adverdsed  of  what  was  to  be  done  a 
month  before  its  execution  was  at- 
tempted.   On  the  other  hand,  a  first 
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dkembarkation  apon  an  enemy's  coast 
in  the  middle  of  September,  without 
-wagons,  stores,  or  provisions,  was  not» 
in  a  military  sense,  the  owning  of  a 
regular  campaign.  No  information 
was  obtained  as  to  the  strength  and 
position  of  the  Eossian  forces  {  and  the 
simple  precaution  of  cutting  off  the 
enemy's  supplies  of  men,  material,  and 
provisions,  by  taking  possession  of  the 
sea  of  Axoff,  was  disr^;arded,  without 
even  the  nnsoldierlike  excuse  of  igno- 
rance or  inadvertence.  In  this  way, 
upon  the  14th  and  Idth  of  September, 
the  allied  army,  consisting  of  27>000 
English,  25,000  French^  and  8,000 
Turksy  was  thrown  upon  shore  at  Old 
Fort— our  troops  without  tents  or  bag- 
gage-—and  as  man)r  as  escaped  the 
horrors  of  a  night  of  incessant  rain,  in 
which  some  1,500  English  were  put 
har$  de  combat,  wandered  on  along  the 
coast  towards  SebastopoL 

It  b  not  our  intention  to  oHer  any 
comment  upon  the  much  criucised 
tactics  of  the  battle  of  the  Alma.  It 
was  won  by  the  strength  and  spirit  of 
the  troops  under  very  uniavourabie 
circumstances  of  position  and  prepara- 
tion, and  a  chance  was  thus  given  to 
the  generals  to  redeem  their  character 
for  strategic  ability,  of  which,  how- 
ever, they  did  not  avail  theinsaLves. 
After  two  dm  of  deliberation,  the 
army  advanoed  on  the  2drd  of  Septem- 
ber, the  third  day  after  the  battle,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
they  might  then  have  attempted  an 
assault  upon  Sebastopol  with  a  good 
promise  of  success.  They  were  aware 
that  Prince  Mensehikoff,  with  the  re- 
mains  of  the  army  they  had  defeated 
at  the  Alma,  had  moved  inland,  and 
circumatanoea  warraiited  them  in  sur- 
mising, what  is  now  known,  that  the 
garrison  of  the  place  was  so  much 
weakened  as  to  render  it  improbable 
they  could  resist  a  bold  attack  by 
troops  inspirited  by  victory,  and  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  vrinter  quarters.  That  »dvantajge 
should  have  been  taken  of  the  surprise 
into  which  the  enemy  was  thrown  was 
the  general  opinion  of  the  army,  and 
it  was  shared  in  and  expressed  by  the 
late  gaUant  and  lamented  Sir  George 
Cathcart:— 

^  But  InsteBd  of  tliis  (says  KUpka)  tiiey 
took  to  protracted  reoonuoiterint^,  in  this 
case  overdoiog  what  had  been  utterly  disre- 
gaided  on  the  AloM,  where  a  more  aoeurate 


reconnaisaiice  would  have  assisted  them  In  a 
better  arrangenieut  of  the  plan  of  battle. 
Here,  on  the  ooutrary,  protracted  reconnoi- 
terings  led  to  perpetual  iiidecUion  and  pre- 
paration,  and  finally,  to  a  formal  siege, 
which  had  never  entered  the  calcnlation  of 
the  Allies  in  the  original  plan  of  the  expedi- 
tion. One  daring  and  rapid  blow,  even  at 
a  heavy  aacrifloe,  might  siill  in  the  present 
state  of  affiiirs  have  led  to  a  favourable  IsBne^ 
and  if  the  Allies  had  not  had  determination 
enough  at  onoe  to  have  recourse  to  each  an 
extreme  expedient,  they  ought  immediately 
to  have  returned  to  their  vessels.  Felissier, 
the  present  Frenoh  Commander-in-chief^ 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  teen  the  very 
man  for  ^uch  a  contingency.  Both  Canrobert 
and  Lord  Raglan  were  wanting  in  energy ;  tliey 
thought  such  an  act  of  daring  did  not  tally 
witli  their  conscience  and  the  respon^bUity 
devolving  upon  them.  How  incomparably 
more  victims  has  the  winter  campaign  cost 
the  Allies,  than  a  hold  assault  under  the 
protection  of  some  easily-constructed  batte* 
ries  at  the  end  of  September  1" 

Injustice  to  Lord  Baglan's  memory » 
it  is  right  to  mention  that  the  cautioua 
policy  was  supported  by  the  opinions 
and  promises  of  the^  professional  en* 
gineers,  whose  self-sufficient  pedantry 
was  neverthelesa  the  laughingstock  of 
the  army.  It  was  a  common  joke  that 
those  gentlemen  would  not  euflfer  iht^ 
troops  to  go  into  the  placa  ualil  suoli; 
preparation  oould  be  made  by  the  gar* 
risen  as  would  afibrd  tiiom  a  daoent 
opf)ortnnity  of  exhibitiiDg.  Ihe.  Y«lue<  eC 
their  art ;  and  we  have  good  aul^boffitgr. 
for  stating,  that  Sir  John  Bur^oyne 
pledged  himself,  without  ufeoAatiOD  of 
mystery,  to  take  the  town,  without 
giving  the  soldieitp  any  work  to  do.  in 
eight  days.  Every  one  knows  how 
those  promises  have  tnmed  out,  and 
at  what  a  lamentable  cost  that  display 
of  engineering  skill  was  made.  When 
the  idea  of  a  coup  tie  main  wa.s  aban- 
donedy  and  the  Allies  had,  by  tlieir  ce- 
lebrated flank  march,  secured  a  basis 
leaning  upon  the  sea  at  Balaklava  and 
Kamiesch,  the  position  of  the  army 
soon  became  very  critical.  It  was 
shortly  discovered,  by  the  experience 
of  the' 17th  of  October,  that  no  deci- 
sive issue  was  to  be  expected  from  a 
bombardment.  The  flank  march  of 
Prince  Meuschikoff  had  proved  to  be  a 
most  successful  manoeuvre ;  he  had  re- 
ceived large  reinforcements  from  the 
army  oi'  the  Danube*  whose  work  waa 
done  by  the  Austrian  occupation  of 
the  Principalities,  and  he  was  towards 
the  end  of  October  in  a  condition  to 
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threaten  the  besiegers  from  the  tfeiir. 
The  resultu  vr'ew,  the  aflait  of  Baln- 
khiva,  on  the  25th  of  that  months  and 
the  battle  of  Inkcrmann  on  the  5th  of 
November,  upon  both  of  which  occa- 
fiions  the  Allies  were  saved  from  the 
consequences  of  unskilfnl  generalship 
by  the  heroism  of  their  troops.  It  was 
nevertheless  but  an  escape,  for  by  the 
movement  upon  Baldklava  the  Russians 
had  obtained  command  of  the  main 
Krtb  of  communication  between  the 
English  camp  and  the  sea^  and  had 
Securely  established  their  own  position 
on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Tchernaya, 
within  an  hour '6  march  of  the  ]Bnglish 
iiead-quarters.  From  thenceforward 
there  was  no  longer  any  thought  of » 
plan  of  campaign  among  the  allied 
commanders^a  dogged  determination 
to  stay  and  fight  was  their  only  re- 
maining idea ;  and  we  venture  again  to 
differ  from  General  Rlapka  in  tliinking 
it  was  the  best  determination  at  which 
they  conid  have  arrived.  Afler  the 
flth  of  November  bdt  two  other  courses 
were  open  to  them--otiei  which  was 
propOR<Kl  at  a  council  of  war  held  the 
next  day,  being  to  take  advantage  of 
the  disheartening  effect  of  the  battle 
tipon  the  enemy;  and  to  attempt  imi 
mediately  a  general  storm ;  the  other 
ttt  retire  at  once  to  their  ships.  Nei- 
ther of  these  meflsures  would,  we  be* 
lleve,  have  been  sucoessfol.  Lord 
Raglan  was  right  in  opposing  the 
adoption  of  the  llrst  as  hopeless  m  the 
weakened  condition  of  his  army ;  and 
the  seeond  conld  scarcely  have  been 
completely  accomplished  at  that  season 
of  the  year,  and  with  the  available 
means  of  transport.  Neither  were  the 
Rnssikns  so  much  weakened  as  to  give 
reasonable  ground  to  eatpect  that  the 
attempt  Would  not  invite  another,  and 
]U)ssibly,  art  overwhelming  attack.  The 
isertainty  of  disgrace  would*  therefore, 
not  have  been  balanced  by  a  fhir 
chance  of  safety  in  retreat. 

During  the  whole  of  the  winter 
there  was  a  suspension  of  operations  at 
the  seat  of  war;  and  the  attention  of 
the  Governments  was  occupied  by  ex- 
ertions for  the  reinforcement  of  the 
army  and  the  improvement  of  its  ad- 
ministration.  No  larger  plan  seems 
to^  have  been  thought  of,  either  by 
minister  or  general,  and  towards  the 
end  of  March  the  engineers  again  set 
themselves  to  A  fohnal  prosecution  of 
their  design  of  taking  one  side  of  Sc- 
bastopol  by  safi  and  miae>  while  tho 


other  half  of  it,  inddding  its  citadel^ 
should  remain  uninvested  and  free  for 
unrestricted  egress  and  ingress  to  the 
garrison,  and  a  large  relieving  army 
advantageously  posted  without.     In 
that  Sisyphean  labour  the  whole  spring 
was  wasted,  and  it  was  only  in  the 
beginning  of  May  it  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  some  one  that  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  make  an  attempt  to 
Interrupt  the  continual  conveyance  of 
stores   and  reinfbfcements    inio   the 
town.    The  idea  was  probably  sag* 
gested  by  a  (brtnnate  reminiscenoe  of 
the  Emperor's  inatructions,  or  of  Per. 
hat  Paciia's  connsel,  and  accordingly  a 
iflcet  of  screw-steamersy  hating  on  board 
a  force  of  12,000  bayonets,  with  artil- 
lery,   and  a  small  body  of  cavalr^^ 
quitted  the  ports  of  BalaklavK  and 
Kamieseh,  and  steamed  in  the  diree- 
tion  of  the  Sea  of  Azoff.  On  the  mom* 
ing  of  the  5th  May,  a  portion  of  the 
fleet  was  already  within  sight  of  their 
destination,  when  an  express-steamer^ 
bearing  despatches  to  Admiral  Bruat^ 
hove  in  sight,  and  having  run  along, 
side  the  admiral's  ship,  it  was  disco- 
vered that  her  errand  was  to  counter^ 
mand  tho  expedition.    We  have  not 
as  yet  any  information  as  to  the  cause 
of  this  remarkable  act  of  folly^  but  it 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  re*, 
tirement  of  €^neral  Canrobert  from 
the  position  of  Commander«in*Chief> 
his  unfitness  for  which  he  had  demon, 
strated  from  the  outset.     On  the  24th 
of  May  the  enterprise  was  resumed> 
and  was  then  carried  out  with  conu 
plete  sucbess.    Kertch  and  YcnikalO 
were  taken,  and  the  latter  waa  oocq. 
pied ;  a  large  qiiatitity  of  stores  and 
provisions,  and  a  fleet  of  transports^ 
engaged  in  their  conveyance  to  tha 
Crimea  from  the  various  ports  of  the 
Sea  of  Azoff,  were  destroyed;   and 
Ana|)a,  the  last  fortress  held  by  the 
Russians  in  the  Black  Sea,  was  abam. 
doned  by  its  garrison.    It  was  a  trol^ 
fortunate  inspiration  that;  led  to  this 
operation^  bat  it  most  not  be  forgot- 
ten  that  it  was  the  solitary  feat  of  stra- 
tegy perfdrmed  during  A  campaign  of 
eleven  months.     A  post  of  observatiofi 
had  indeed  been  maintained  at  Ettpa. 
toria  from  the  period  bf  the  landing  eif 
the  Allies,  and  some  30^000  Turks, 
under  the  command  of  Omar  Fash* 
had  been  moved  thither  from  tho  Da^ 
nnbe  during  the  winter;  but  they  had 
performed  no  service  whatsoover*  be*, 
^^ond  eotrenohtf^  tbaaselvea,  and  oe* 
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enpying  i  emtfU  eofnfi  of  Rasdian  cft« 
VAI17  in  watching  tb^ir  moyements. 
Ko  reconnaisaTtce  or  diversion  was  at* 
f6roj)ted,  and  although  the  despatches 
of  l^rd  Raglan  constantly  reported 
the  passage  of  long  trains  of  wagonsr 
earrjring  stores  into  the  town,  in  the 
open  day,  and  within  sight  of  his  lines; 
this  is  perhaps  (he  only  siege  upon  re- 
cord in  whicn  no  attempt  of  any  kind 
was  made  to  cut  offer  impede  a  single 
Ootfvov.  The  nature  of  tiie  countr^^ 
doubtless,  renders  inch  operations  dif« 
icult  and  hazardous;  but  the  fact 
that  no  officer  was  thereby  provoked 
to  try  that  mode  of  relieving  the  dul« 
fiess  of  a  cainp  life,  is,  we  think,  sin. 
eular  in  the  history  of  \^ar.  Nor  does 
It  seem  to  us  less  surprising,  that  the 
Dace  of  active  officers,  who  in  the  old 
Peninsiilaf  war  made  it  a  matter  of 
sport  to  purvey  information  for  the 
general?,  seems  to  haVe  had  no  succes* 
lors  in  the  Crimea.  The  small  stock 
of  information  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  enemy,  which  Lord  liaglan  had 
when  he  sailed  from  Varna,  was  sup- 
J^lied  to  him  by  the  minister  at  home  i 
and  it  docs  not  appear  that  he  ever  in- 
creased it  by  a  single  item.  Surtout; 
point  di  zeh;  was  Talleyrand's  warning 
(Off  young  diplomatist,  and  the  maxim 
seems  to  have  been  appreciated  by 
Old  and  young  soldiers  during  this  te- 
dious canfpstign.  They  went  to  the 
wars  to  fire  guns  and  dig  trenches, 
and  they  performed  those  duties  ho« 
destly  and  bravely ;  but  a  thought  that 
anything  more  was  comprehended  id 
the  ihilicary  art  does  not  seem  to  have 
erossed  the  ntinds  of  the  generals  or 
thdr  staiF,  and  of  coarse  there  was 
but  small  encouragement  given  to  tho 
development  among  the  subordinate 
officers  of  such  sporting  propensities 
as  thosd  to  which  we  have  aUaded. 
27«y,  the  disposition  to  commanieate 
intelligence  seems  to  have  been  posi. 
tively  discouraged  at  head- quarters,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  maimer  in 
which  Lord  Lucan's  message,  carried 
by  his  son  and  aide-de-camp,  on  the 
S4th  of  October,  was  dealt  with  by 
tiie  Qnartermaater-general.  The  ne- 
glect of  that  communication  was  an. 
^eitiona'bly  the  remote  cause  of  the 
&tal  occurrences  of  the  Bttcceedins 
day,  yet  tho  mention  of  it  by  Lord 
Luean,  in  bis  own  defence,  attracted 
&o  publio  Of  official  atteation,  and  the 
officer  referred  to  was  but  a  few  day6 
ainM  speeiatt^r  tei^afted  nitk  the  deco* 


ration  of  the  Bath.  A  similar  disin*. 
cliiiation  to  heat  troublesome  newK 
from  Sir  De  LaCy  Evans  left  the 
heights  of  Inkermann  uni>rotectcd  ten 
days  later,  and  gave  occasion  for  the 
largest  portion  of  the  loss  sustained  in 
the  bloody  surprise  of  the  5th  of  No- 
vember. But  we  need  not  multiply 
instances  to  prove  what  every  reflect- 
ing officer  in  the  expedition  will  be 
prepared  to  admit.  Nor  do  we  advert 
to  tae  subject  with  any  desiro  to  hurt 
individual  feelings,  or  to  Open  up  old 
eotes,  but  in  all  sincerity,  with  a  view 
to  the  future  conduct  of  the  war.  We 
are  perfectly  convinced  that  it  would 
Dot  be  difficult  to  bring  the  army  of  the 
Crimea  into  a.condition  equal  to  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's,  with  which 
he  could  "  go  anywhere,  and  do  any- 
thing;" but  for  the  attainment  of  that 
consummation  something  more  will  be 
tcquired  in  the  general  than  amiable 
manners,  or  the  most  antique  personal 
heroism.  He  must  have  formed  a 
plan  of  the  war,  and  a  conception  in 
nis  own  mind  Of  its  scope  and  objects  1 
and  he  must  also  be  able  to  impress 
upon  the  mind  of  every  officer  and 
man  in  the  army  that  stioh  iBthe  fact-*, 
that  he  has  a  detinite  end  in  view  a«l 
the  general  object  of  bis  operations) 
that  it  is  worthy  of  pursuit  amid  all 
difficulties  and  misadventures  t  and 
that  his  inventive  genius  fits  him  to 
cope  with  Of  elude  these.  Such  a 
commander,  we  venture  to  say,  would 
never  want  agents,  ablo  and  wilUngj^ 
to  provide  him  with  information,  to 
assist  him  in  devising  expedients  in 
emergencies.  Of  to  do  his  bidding 
unhetsitatinjsly  and  faithfully.  His 
troops  would  scarcely  suffer  such  hard- 
ships as  those  which  pressed  down 
our  army  last  winter ;  nor  would  their 
operations  have  beefi  a  mere  duel  of 
artillery,  undifttinguished  by  a  single 
ibkilful  manceuvre. 

The  events  of  the  three  months  that 
followed  the  expedition  to  the  sea  of 
A2off,  were  not  of  a  nature  in  any  way 
calcnlated  to  alter  our  estimate  of  the 
general  management  of  the  campai^^n. 
The  siege  works  were  continued  with 
the  unflinching  perseverance  displayed 
throughout ;  the  calamitous  fhihire  of 
the  18th  of  June  showed  a  defect  in 
the  power  of  combination  and  design^ 
bven  within  the  narrow  scope  of  that 
bperation  ;  the  battle  of  the  Tchernaya 
was  a  surprise  similar  to  that  of  Iiikerw 
maun;  though  happily  lesa  ootsj^ete. 
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These  last  two  affairs  farther  displayed 
a  want  of  readiness  to  seize  unexpected 
advantages,  the  full  possession  of  which« 
it  must  he  adcnowledgedy  is  the  con- 
summation of  a  perfect  military  cha- 
racter. In  the  assault  of  the  18th  of 
June»  General  Eyre  converted  a  de- 
monstration  into  a  real  attack,  and 
drove  the  enemy  from  an  important 
position,  which  he  occupied^  four  com- 
panies of  the  Boyal  Irish  Regiment 
being  actually  in  possession  of  the 
suburb  for  seventeen  hours.  This 
achievement,  however,  not  being  com. 
prised  in  the  scheme  of  the  assault,  the 
General  was  not  supported,  and  was 
forced  to  withdraw.  Considering  the 
heavy  losses  inflicted  upon  the  Kus- 
sians  by  our  gallant  Allies  at  the 
Tchemaya,  it  seems  difficult  to  com- 
prehend why  the  enemy  should  have 
been  allowed  to  draw  off  his  .'broken 
columns  without  even  an  attempt  being 
made  to  convert  his  repulse  into  a  de- 
feat. It  would  appear  as  if  but  one 
idea  could  find  room  in  the  minds  of 
the  commanders,  and  was  not  to  be 
set  aside  for  a  moment  to  make  way 
for  a  new  scheme,  however  promising. 
At  all  events,  the  merit  of  tenacity  of 
purpose  must  be  accorded  to  the  be- 
siegers, and,  under  all  thecircumstanceoy 
a  great  merit  it  must  be  considered* 
It  was  rewtuxled  on  the  8th  and  9th  of 
last  month,  by  the  attainment  of  the 
object  held  in  view,  through  every  dif. 
fioulty  and  di8couragement,for  an  entire 
year.  By  the  capture  of  the  city,  arsenal 
and  suburb  of  Sebastopol,  the  first  act 
of  the  Crimean  expedition  was  brought 
to  a  close,  and  that  manifestly  without 
any  schenM  for  the  development  of  the 
plot  having  been  formed  in  the  minds 
of  the  managers.  From  the  beginning, 
each  scene  led  to  that  which  followed 
by  a  concatenation  of  events  for  the 
most  part  of  a  character  verjr  different 
from  that  intended  to  be  impressed 
upon  them.  A  tedious  prologue  of 
diplomacy,  meant  to  introduce  peace* 
was  followed  by  a  military  promenade 
to  the  East.  The  entrenchment  at 
Gallipoli,  designed  for  a  demonstration 
of  the  weakness  of  the  Ottoman  na- 
tion and  an  ostentatious  show  of  pro- 
tecting  it,  led  to  the  advance  to  Vama, 
to  witness  a  triumph  of  Turkish  patriot* 
ism  and  military  spjirit.  The  under- 
plot of  the  Convention  of  the  14th  of 
June,  supposed  to  be  craftily  adapted 
to  the  establishment  of  Austria  in  the 
positionof  a  peacemaker,  in  all  probabi- 


lity prevented  the  striking  of  a  blow  upon 
the  retreating  Russians  which  might 
have  terminated  the  war;  while,  by 
penning  up  the  Allies  in  the  deadly 
camp  of  Devno,  it  actually  forced  them 
to  undertake  the  expe<ution  to  the 
Crimea.  There*  as  we  have  seen* 
event  led  to  event,  uoguided  by  de8i^n« 
until  the  act  was  closwl  by  a  most  inu 
portant  success,  finally  purchased  by  a 
sacrifice  of  ten  thousana  men,  the  risk- 

cmontk 


last  year*  would,  in  all  human  pro- 
bability, have  led  to  a  like  result,  and 
spared  the  prodigious  losses  of  the  in- 
tervening twelvemonth.  The  forma- 
tion  of  a  comprehensive  plan,  political 
and  strategical,  is  now  scarcely  avoid, 
able,  and  we  shall  presently  revert  to 
its  consideration.  In  the  meantime,  a 
slight  glance  at  the  conduct  ofaffitirs 
in  the  other  seats  of  thia  moltiform  war* 
will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  they 
afford  no  more  satisfactory  indications 
of  a  ruling  design  than  the  operations 
we  have  been  reviewing. 

In  the  East,  the>  w^e  interest  has 
long  since  centered  in  the  struggle  at 
Sebastopol,  but  slightly  diversified  by 
the  ancillary  operations  ia  the  sea  oif 
Azoff.  Omar  Pasha's  army,  reduced 
to  inactivity  by  the  Austrian  occupa- 
tion of  the  Principalities^  has  been  dis- 
persed, and  its  uragmentsb  locftled  at 
Eupatoria,  Yenikale,  and  before  Sebas- 
topol, have  contributed  little  or  no  ac- 
tive assistance  to  the  common  cause. 
In  Asia,  the  war  opened  with  so  mnch 
promise  by  the  surprise  of  the  Russian 
fort  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  October,  1863, 
soon  sank  into  inaignifioonce^  and  was 
almost  entirely  suspended  during  the 
year  that  elapsed  between  July,  IS64» 
and  the  same  month  of  the  present 
year.  Neglected  by  the  Western  Al- 
lies, and  mismanaged  by  the  GoT«ni- 
ment,  the  Turkish  army  dwindled  away 
under  the  incompetent  and  corrupt  ad- 
ministration of  its  officers*  without  ai^ 
important  blow  being  struck  upon  «i* 
ther  side.  Recently*  however,  the 
resumption  of  active  hostilities  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kars  and  EnEeroiia^ 
has  attracted  attention  to  thatquartoc^ 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  vutnerabu 
lity  of  the  enemy  on  his  Trans-Canoasian 
frontier  will  receive  due  consideration 
in  the  formation  of  a  general  plan  for 
the  future  conduct  of  this  great  strug- 
gle. The  abandonment  ofAnapa  and 
Sujuk  Kaleh  finished  the  demolition 
of  the  Russian  power  on  the  Caucasian 
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shore  of  the  Enxine.  There,  in  fact^ 
Bnsda  never  could  pretend  to  any 
other  than  a  hostile  possession,  while 
the  recent  date  of  her  acquisition  of 
Georgia  and  the  other  Trans-Caucasian 

5roYinoes — ^the  contest  with  Persia  and 
'urkey  for  their  possession  continuing 
up  to  the  year  1829  — is  such  as  to 
weaken  much  her  moral  and  material 
hold  of  those  guarantees  of  her  ambi- 
tion.  The  complete  subjection  of  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  power  of  the  Allies, 
leaves  a  Russian  army  operating  south 
of  the  Caucasus  dependent  for  its  com- 
munications  upon  the  military  roads 
of  the  Caucasus  and  the  uncertain  na- 
▼igation  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  neither  of 
which,  we  conceive,  would  suffice  for 
its  support  against  a  serious  attack 
of  the  Allies  directed  to  a  repres- 
non  of  Russia  within  her  southern 
mountain  boundary.  To  keep  her  there 
should  be  the  object  of  subsequent  ar- 
rangements. 

Of  the  two  campaigns  in  the  Baltic, 
we  have  only  to  say,  adverting^  to  a 
former  expression*  of  our  opinion  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  case,  that  as 
much  seems  to  us  to  have  been  accom- 
plbhed  as  could  reasonably  have  been 
expected,  and  somewhat  more  than 
we  should  a  priori  have  counselled.  A 
blockade  of  the  Bunian  coast  of  that 
sea  offers  the  advantages  of  materially 
dama^ng  the  commerce  of  the  enemy 
and  diminishing  his  means  of  carrying 
on  war,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  ef- 
fecting a  diversion  of  his  military  force ; 
and  these,  we  believe,  were  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  obtained  during  the 
campaigns  of  the  past  and  present  sum* 
mers.  In  the  destruction  of  Bomar. 
sund,  if  our  naval  reputation  was  little 
advanced  bv  the  over  prudence  which 
brought  so  large  a  force  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  so  small  a  deed,  still  it  is 
probable  that  the  germ  of  much  future 
mischief  was  thereby  stopped  in  its 
growth.  Of  the  bombardment  of  Swea- 
borg  we  confess  we  are  not  inclined  to 
form  so  £ftvoiirablean  opinion.  It  was  an 
•inconsequential  and  oseless  operation, 
not  catcutaled  to  enhance  the  general 
estimation  of  the  daring  qualities  of 
oar  seamen;  while  its  results  in  the 
exposure  of  the  bad  quality  of  the 
oronanoe  employed,  and  the  deficiency 
of  its  supply,  cannot  but  lower  the 
character  of  our  administration  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.    Had  it,  indeed. 


been  possible  to  take  or  to  destroy  that 
ancient  Swedish  fortress,  the  moral 
effect  of  the  blow  mi^ht  have  been  in- 
calculably great.  As  it  was,  the  enthu. 
siasm  of  the  Swedes  was  raised  to  a 
high  pitch  by  the  sound  of  our  guns, 
only  to  be  lowered  again  by  a  reaction 
of  oisappointment  at  its  small  signifi. 
cation,  which  will  throw  another  obsta- 
cle in  the  way  of  their  so  far  overcom- 
ing their  fear  of  the  ^nt  of  the  North, 
as  to  permit  of  their  adhesion  to  an 
active  league  against  his  aggressive 
tyranny.  Finalty,  in  the  lamentable 
exposure  made  by  Admiral  Nnpier 
of  his  own  want  of  self-respect,  and  of 
Sir  James  Graham's  duplicity  and  self- 
seeking,  there  is  but  too  much  evi- 
dence that  the  Baltic  campaigns  were, 
like  those  in  the  East,  affairs  of  hap- 
hazard. The  expedition  was  instituted 
by  the  minister  to  stop  the  grumbling  of 
the  people :  it  was  undertaken  by  the 
commander  with  a  consciousness  that 
the  means  placed  at  his  disposal  were 
insufficient  for  any  real  work.  All 
that  Sir  James  saw  in  a  fleet  of  44  sail 
and  2,000  guns  was,  the  materiid  for  a 
coup  d'etat:  he  would  have  knocked 
ships,  guns,  and  crews  against  the  rocks 
of  Sweaborg,  without  a  thought  for 
their  safety,  when  the  national  exulta- 
tion at  the  Tartar  story  of  the  fall  of 
Sebastopol  startled  him  from  his  dream 
of  peace-patching.  Sir  Charles  saw 
in  the  same  mighty  armament  only  a 
command;  to  obtain- which  he  perilled 
his  personal  honour,  by  boasting  of  an 
intent  to  perform  exploits  which  he 
was  conscious  he  had  not  the  means  to 
accomplish.  Neither  one  nor  the  other 
seem  to  have  understood  that  the  ob- 
ligation in  which  they  bound  them- 
selves to  the  country,  in  undertaking 
the  management  and  direction  of  that 
costi^  fleet,  was  to  use  its  power  with 
the  single  view  of  forcing  Kussia  into 
submission.  No  one  had  conceived  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  distressing  the 
enemy,  in  the  working  of  which  each  of 
the  various  operations  should  play  its 
appointed  part.  The  cause  of  this 
going  to  war  without  counting  the  cost, 
was  manifestly  the  faith  placed  by  the 
Aberdeen  ministry  in  the  success  of 
their  negotiations.  They  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  war,  even  when 
Bomarsund  had  been  bombarded : 
after  Alma  and  Inkermann,  they  talked 
of  sparing  the  military  honour  of  Rus- 
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pia;  and  of  respecting  her  territory* 
.^hen'ove  of  her  most  Valued  provinces 
had  been  formally  taken  possesion  of  by 
the  outpouring  of  torrents  of  the  best 
blood  of  France  and  Rngland.  The 
t^me  for  these  absurdities  has '  passed 
away*  and  a  period  has  arrived  when 
the  object  of  the  war  must  be  definedj 
and  a  plan  for  attaining  it  laid  down. 
.  The  convention  between  England, 
France*  and  the  Porte,  signed  on  th6 
^3th  of  March/  18M*  bound  th« 
Western  Powers  to  "  assist  the  Sultan 
in  repelling  the  attack  which  has  been 
made  by  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
all  the  Russias  on  the  territory  of  the 
Sublime  Porte  .^  an  attack  by  whibh 
ibe  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
^d  the  independence  of  the  Sultan's 
jthrone  are  endangered. *f  The  assist* 
a^ce  was  to  be  in  addition  U)  that 
already  given  by  the  '*  ordering  of 
Strong  detachmenta  of  their  naval 
forces  to  repair  to  Constantinople}  tp 
^d'ord  to  the  territory  and  the  Aag  of 
the  Sublime  Ottoman  Porte  such  protect- 
tion  as  tlie  circumstances  should  admit 
pf. "  It  was  to  extend  to  '<  the  protec- 
tion of  the'  Ottoman  territory  in 
Europe  and  Asia  against  the  attack  of 
jdussia/*  and  with  that  view  their 
majesties  engaged  to  **  send  land  troops 
to  any  such  point  or  points  of  the 
Ottoman  territory  as  shoU  appear  sail;, 
able..'*  It  is  plain  that  Che  stipulations 
of  this  convention  have  been  lon^ 
^ince  fulfilled,  and  their  limits  overw 
passed.  When  the  Bussiaiis  withdrei^ 
ocbind  thePrnth*  in  July*  ]854»  they 
abandoned  the  attack  they  had  made 
upon  the  territory  of '  the  Sublime 
Porte*  and  neither  in  Europe  nor  Asia 
did  a  single  Russian  soldier  remain  t6 
insult  the  Ottoman  flag.  The  ostensible 
object  of  the  war  was  then  at  an  end ; 
and  had  the  Czar  been  content  to 
pocket  a  very  slight  affront*  peace 
.would  have  been  concluded*  and  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  and  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  would  have  been  bound 
by  their  treaty*  subsequently  ratilied 
in  the  terms  of  the  convention,  to 
Vimmediutcly  take  measures  to  with- 
draw their  military  and  naval  forces*." 
and  to  deliver  up  the  fortresses  and 
positions  in  the  Ottoman  territory 
occupied  by  them*  "in  the  space  of 
forty  days."  The  articles  of  that 
treaty  have  become  obsolete:  a  new 
and  distinct  war  was,  in  fact*  declared 
and  commenced  when  the  allied  armies 
landed  in  the  Crimea,  arid  the  objecl 
*  hostilities  then  (9Med  ^  \^  }mM 


to  the  defence  of  the  hOoBrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  What  u  it  ai  th^ 
present  moment  ?    The  simple  answer 

IS  -^  ThB  BUXIUATtOH  AMD  CKOnjall^ 

orBnssiA.  Tliisistheoikl^iatelligibfo 
interpretation  of  the  much- abased 
phrase*  a  safe  and  honourable  peace; 
nnd  it' is  the  meanibs  attached  to  it 
by  the  English  and  Prdncfa  nations; 
That  r^i^ntic  aatoeracj  has  ffrown  to6 
great  tor  th^  £reedom  and  dvilisation 
of  Europe*  to  which  it  is  antagonistic  ; 
And  the  common  sense  of  the  westerd 
people  has  discovered  and  resolved  te 
redress  the  evil.  How  is  the  great 
defensive  work  to  be  condneted  ?  Te 
reply  saiisfabtorily  Co  this  qnestion 
would  be  to  frame  a  plan  of  the  war: 
to  dcetch  ai  slight  outline  of  our  view 
of  what  that  ought  to  be*  Is*  however, 
the  utmost  we  cab  at  present  attempt. 
When  Peter  the  Great  succeeded  to 
the  tlirone  of  Bussia  in  1689*  she  had 
no  seaport  but  Archangel  on  the 
White  Sea,  while  her  western  frontier 
did  not  extend  bieyond  Smolensko. 
During  the  century  and  aJiaif  that 
followed*  her  territorial  dominiop  was 
extended*  at  the  expense  of  neighbour* 
ing  natioljs*  to  the  Black  JSea  and  th^ 
River  Araxes  on  the  south,  to  ^e 
Baltic  on  the  north-west*  and  so  far 
into  central  Eoiropfe*  that  her  boun- 
daries are  now  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  of  Berlin  and  Vienna* 
Cronstadt*  St.  Petersburgfa*  Helsing. 
fors*  Sweaborg*  and  Reve£  stand  upon 
Swedish  soil.-  So  late  as  1809,  the 
whole  of  Finland  belbnged  to  Sweden : 
it  was  not  until  1913  that  the  fron* 
tier  of  Bussia  was  advanced  to  the 
Pruth*  and  that  she  obtiiinod  posses, 
sion  of  Bessaitibia  and  the  mouths  of 
the  Danube.  Since  1800*  she  acquired 
Georgia*  and  with  it  a  £>oitng  'Soutli 
of  the  Caucasus ;  and  it  ^as  only  i^ 
1828-9  that  she  wrested  from  Persia 
and  Turkey  the  provinces  of  Erivan 
and  Nakshivan  in  Armenia*  Anapa, 
Poti*  knd  the  ports  on  the  eai^rin 
shores  of  the  Euxine*  from  which  her 
garrisons  have  redenUy  fled.  '<  Assn- 
iredly  (said  Bonaparte'  to  Las  Casas)* 
in  such  a  situatioii*  I  should  arrive  at 
Calais  by  fixed  stages*  and  be  the 
arbiter  of  Europe. "  As  the  encroach- 
meats  of  Russia  have  been  ehiefly 
made  in  the  three  directions  we  have 
indicated*  so  the  plan  of  an  active 
resistance  to  her  ilggxession  is  natu* 
rally  divided  into  operations  upon  her 
nbrih-wesiem*  western,  siiid  southern 
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We  have  ftlready  intimated  oar  opi. 
nioD  that,  under  present  circumstances, 
{he  operations  of  the  Allies  on  the 
Korth-west  line  should  be,  in  a  great 
xneQSure)  limited  to  a  blockade  of  tb^ 
Russian  coast,  the  impounding  of  her 
fleet,  and  the  obstruction  of  her  com- 
merce.  Whether  it  may  become  pos- 
•ible  to  give  a  more  active  character 
to  hostilitiefl  in  that  quarter,  depends 
upbn'the  resolutton  that  may  be  taken 
by  the  Northern  nations,  over  vrhich 
franco  and'  England  can  exercise  no 
direct  control.  '  It;  is  clearly  th^  inte- 
rest of  Sweden  to  join  in  any  attempt 
likely  to  be  successful  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  power  of  Kussia :  na- 
^PDa|  hatred*  the  remembrance  of 
past  injuries,  apd  the  desire  to  regain 
aer  plundered  provinces,  would  add 
warmth  \o  her  co-operation  in  a  move* 
jnent  suggested  by  the  most  prudent 
precaution  against  future  danger.  And 
Dweden  has  a  ren^ular  army  of  enlisted 
0oldier8  and  indelta  (or  military  tenure 
force)  amounting  to  50,000  troops  of 
bU  arms ;  with  a  local  militia  of  about 
100,000  men.  Her  Heet  comprises  iu 
its  list  250  gun-boats,  admirably  fitted 
for  use  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the 
Baltic;  and  ii|  1840  the  force  available 
jU>  man  it  was  estimated  at  24,0p0  as 
good  seaman  as  any  in  the  world.  But 
Sweden  has  top  much  at  stake  to  fore- 
go her  neutrality  until  the  sincerity 
and  determination  of  the  Allies  shall  be 
00  fully'  proved  as  to  leave  no  risk  of 
her  bemg  deserted  in  the  future  strug- 
gle>  and  exposed  single-handed  to  the 
vengeance  of  her  powerful  neighbour. 
With  the  aid  of  the  Swedes,  joined  in 
a  strict  alliance  of  offence  and  defence, 
it  would  be  no  longer  an  impossibility 
for  the  Allies  to  land  in  the  liidtic  pro- 
vinceSy  and  to  reduce  Kevcl,  Iii<;a, 
Sweaborgt  and  even  Cronstadt  and  bt. 
Petersburgh.  But  should  prudence 
interfere  to  forbid  operations  of  such 
extent,  the  adhesion  of  Sweden  to  the 
Western  Powers  would  provide  a  per- 
manent A'ontier  against  Kussia,  from 
which  her  slightest  movement  on  the 
Baltic  might  be  watched,  and  effectual 
restraint  promptly  applied  when  re- 
quired.  To  Sweden  the  immediate 
gain,  by  union  in  a  policy  thus  limited, 
would  be  the  pledge  (of  inestimable 
value  to  a  free  nation)  of  security 
against  foreign  interference ;  while  in 
the  future  would  loom  the  probability 
of  Finland,  Livonia,  and  Courlund 
bein^  encouraged,  by  the  reverses  of 
Russia  and  the  prospect  of  support  at 


hand,  to  assert  their  ancient  indepen. 
donee,  and  re-establish  their  former 
connexions.  Then  might  follow  A 
resuscitation  of  Poland,  and  its  erec- 
tion into  a  permanent  barrier  between 
Russia  and  Central  Europe — if,  indeed, 
the  germs  of  national  Hie  still  exist  in 
that  much-injured  people.  To  call 
Poland  into  galvanic  existence,  does 
not  seem  to  us  to  be  within  the  province 
of  the  Western  nations,  nor  to  consist 
with  their  interests.  It  is  in  the  power 
of  the  German  people  alone  to  wort: 
that  miracle ;  and  by  no  other  policy 
can  Central  Europe  be  secured  from 
the  tide  of  Russian  despotism,  as  it 
rolls  westward.  That  the  German 
courts  are  less  disposed  to  take  part 
in  such  a  work,  thap  to  join  with  the 
Czar  in  a  new  Holy  Alliance,  cannot 
now  be  a  matter  of  doubt  to  the  firnu 
est  believers  in  the  policy  of  the  Aber. 
deen  cabinet ;  and  there  is,  conse- 
quently, at  present,  but  little  room  to 
hope  that  any  active  opposition  will 
be  oflfered  to  Kussia  in  her  Western  at- 
tack upon  civilisation.  The  situation 
is,  nevertheless,  complicated  by  the 
grave  blunder  which  permitted  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Principalities  by  Aus- 
tria; and  should  it  be  thought  ad- 
visable to  renew  hostilities  upon  the 
Danube,  she  will  be  forced  to  declare 
upon  which  side  she  stands.  For  her 
the  one  course  or  the  other  is  almost 
equally  fraught  with  danger.  If  she 
were  to  break  with  the  Allies,  her  do. 
minion  in  Italy  would  not  be  worth  a 
week's  purchase.  If  she  take  a  direct 
part  in  humiliating  Kussia,  where  will 
be  her  protection  against  a  revolt  in  her 
Sclavonic  and  Magyar  provinces,  for 
turning  which  to  use  Russian  craft  has 
already  provided,  by  the  invention  and 
propagation  of  the  idea  of  a  Panslavic 
federation  ?  Nor  has  the  Convention  of 
June  14th  had  a  less  perplexing  ope. 
ration  upon  the  Allies.  An  attempt  on 
their  part  to  drive  Austria  from  her 
neutral  position,  if  made  before  thoy 
have  demonstrated  their  power  and 
will  to  cripple  Kussia,  would  almost 
certainly  end  in  her  assumption  of  a 
hostile  attitude  in  the  Principalities, 
which  would  seriously  embarrass  tbeit 
general  operations.  Holding  these 
considerations  in  view,  it  would  seem 
that  little  advantage  is  likely  to  ac 
crue  from  a  renewal  of  the  Danubian 
campaign  ;  although  much  annoyance 
might  be  given  to  the  enemy,  and  a 
most  useful  diversion  effected,  by 
naval  operations    along    the    ooaat^ 
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from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  to 
Odessa.  That  this  object  should  not 
]one  since  have  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  admirals,  as  a  means  of  diverting 
the  tedium  of  their  long  inactivity,  is 
indeed  one  of  the  strangest  features  of 
the  war. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  operationson 
the  southern  frontier  of  Russia,  where 
alone  they  have  assumed  an  aggressive 
character.  We  confess  we  venture  to 
differ  in  opinion  from  some  highly  com- 
petent military  critics,  in  thinking 
the  invasion  of  the  Crimea  defensible 
upon  strategic  and  political  grounds, 
although  we  admit  tne  details  of  the 
undertaking  justify  no  more  favourable 
commentary  than  that  conveyed  in  Sir 
George  Brown 'sexplanation — that  they 
were  based  upon  no  plan,  and  carried 
out  in  ignorance  of  the  locality  of  the 
enterprise.*  At  all  events,  circum. 
stances  have  decided  the  general  ques- 
tion,  and  the  Crimean  campaign  must 
now  be  prosecuted  to  a  successful  ter. 
mination,  or  defeat  and  disgrace  be 
courted  by  the  Western  Powers.  Re- 
cent events  leave  little  room  for  doubt, 
that  the  Russians  may  be  driven  out  of 
the  Peninsula,  if  the  superior  force  of 
the  Allies  be  used  with  vigour  and 
promptitude ;  and  that  we  should  be 
able  to  keep  it,  with  our  complete  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  we  cannot  bring  our- 
selves to  question.  For  the  operations 
along  the  coast,  which  we  have  already 
suggested,  and  for  observation  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Perekop,  and  of  the  shores 
of  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  a  large  supply  of 
gun.boats,  of  alight  draught  of  water, 
would  now  be  invaluable.  If  well 
worked,  they  would  render  the  sub- 
jection of  the  Crimea  a  matter  of  cer- 
tainty :  their  co-operation  would  faci- 
litate the  undertaking,  even  in  the 
short  remnant  of  the  present  season, 
of  an  extension  of  the  southern  attack, 
which  we  cannot  indicate  in  fewer  or 
more  intelligible  terms  than  those  of 
M.  Klapka,  with  whose  views  we  so 
far  concur : — 

"  By  thdr  successes  In  the  S«a  of  A*off 
snd  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  where 
the  Biuaians  have  evacuated  Anapa  and  re- 
treated to  the  Kuhau,  the  Allies  have  it  still 
in  their  power,  spite  of  their  former  over- 
sights, to  give  an  extremely  favourable  turn 


to  fiffidrs  in  those  parts.  Their  first  consi- 
deration should,  therefore,  he  the  establish- 
ment of  several  plaou  (Tarmet^  the  organis- 
ation of  a  numerous  corps  of  Circassians,  and 
the  union  of  the  mountaineers  against  Bnasia. 
This  accomplished,  an  advance  against  the 
Kuban  should  follow ;  and  when  the  Rnsaiaii 
forces  were  repulsed  behind  the  Don,  their 
militaTy  road  across  the  Caucasus  should  be 
menaced.  Simultaneously  with  opeBationa 
on  the  Kuban,  and  along  the  coast  of  the 
Sea  of  Azoff,  a  corps,  assisted  l^  the  Turkish 
forces  at  Sakum  Kale  and  Bedont  Kale, 
should  attempt  the  occupatton  of  the  Bion 
valley ;  and  if  successful,  execute  a  march 
upon  Teflis  conjointly  with  the  main  army 
of  the  Turks,  which  would  put  an  end  to 
the  Bussian  rule  in  the  Caucasus." 

Were  this  point  once  obtained,  with 
the  Crimea  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies, 
we  conceive  the  objects  of  the  war 
would  be  gained.  Russia  would  be 
humiliated  and  crippled,  and  her  con- 
templated promenaaes  to  Constantino- 
ple and  to  Hindostan  (via  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  Persian  Gulf)  would  be  cifec- 
tually  interrupted.  If  Georgia  waa 
restored  to  independence,  civil  and 
political;  Circassia  supported  by  as- 
sistance in  arms  and  ammunition ;  free 
traffic  established  in  the  eastern  ports 
of  the  Euxine  and  the  Sea  of  Azoff ; 
the  Crimea  put  in  safe  keeping ;  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube  opened,  the 
interests  of  civilisation  would  be  se- 
cured from  Russian  aggression  in  the 
East.  A  firm  Swedish  alliance  would 
provide  equal  security  in  the  North- 
West  ;  and  Germanjr  would  be  placed 
in  all  the  better  condition  to  constitute 
herself,  if  she  pleased,  the  champion  of 
the  liberty  of  Central  Europe.  With 
so  much  accomplished  by  themselves, 
the  Allies  would  do  well  to  allow  Austria 
and  Prussia  to  consider  that  matter  at 
their  leisure.  A  difficulty  might  indeed 
arise  in  getting  the  former  power  out 
of  the  Danubian  Principalities,  but  wc 
are  not  inclined  to  fear  that  it  would 
prove  very  formidable.  There  would 
also  be  some  trouble  in  arrangins  a 
government  for  Wallachia  and  Molda- 
via, and  in  settling  for  the  keeping  of 
the  Crimea ;  points  into  a  consider- 
ation of  which  it  is  not  now  in  our  power 
to  enter.  It  is  not  impossible  that  they 
might  prove  to  be  the  beginning  of 
another  end. 


*  Speech  at  Elgin,  in  Timet  of  September  14,  1855. 
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THB  FOBTUNK8  Of  OLENCOBB. 


CHAPTBB  TIXE. 


THB    OmBAT    MAM*!    AtBITAZ.. 


**  Not  come,  Cra^s  I"  laid  Harooort, 
as,  late  on  tiie  Saturday  evening,  the 
Corponl  stepped  on  ahore*  after  ctom- 
ing  the  Loagh. 

**  N09  sr,  no  rign  of  him.  I  sent  a 
boy  away  to  the  top  of  '  the  Devil's 
Mother/  where  yon  nave  a  view  of  the 
road  for  eight  miles,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  &  seen." 

**  You  left  orders  at  the  post^ffice 
to  haye  a  boat  in  readiness  if  he  ar. 
rived?" 

**  Ycs>  Coloneli"  said  he»  with  a  mill, 
tary  salute ;  and  Harcourt  now  turned 
moodily  towards  the  Castle. 

Glencore  had  scarcely  ever  been  a  very 
cheery  residence,  but  latterly  it  had 
become  far  gloomier  than  before.  Since 
the  night  of  Lord  Glencore's  sudden 
illness,  there  had  grown  up  a  degree  of 
constraint  between  them,  which,  to  a 
man  of  Harcourt's  disposition,  was  po* 
sitive  torture.  They  seldom  met,  save 
at  dinner,  and  then  their  reserve  was 
painfully  evident. 

The  boy,  too,  in  unconscious  imita- 
tation  of  his  father,  grew  more  and 
more  distant ;  and  ]^r  Harcourt  saw 
himself  in  that  position,  of  all  others 
the  most  intolerable  —  the  unwilling 
guest  of  an  unwilling  host. 

<«  Come  or  not  come,*'  muttered  he 
to  himself,  **  III  bear  this  no  longer. 
There  is,  besides,  no  reason  why  I 
should  bear  it.  I*m  of  no  use  to  the 
poor  fellow;  he  does  not  want — he 
never  sees  me.  If  anything,  my  pre- 
sence is  irksome  to  him ;  so  that,  bap- 
pen  what  will,  ril  start  to-morrow,  or 
next  day  at  farthest." 

He  was  one  of  those  men  to  whom 
deliberation  on  any  subject  was  no 
small  labour;  but  who,  once  that  they 
have  come  to  a  decision,  feel  as  if  they 
had  acquitted  a  debt,  and  need  give 
themselves  no  further  trouble  in  the 
matter.  In  the  enjoyment  of  this 
newly-purchased  immunity  he  entered 
the  room,  where  Glencore  sat  impa- 
tiently awaitinjg  him. 

^'Another  disappointment l"  said  the 
Yisoonnty  anxiously. 

VOL.  XLVl— -NO.  OCUOXV. 


<'  Yes ;  Craggs  has  just  returned, 
and  says  there's  no  sign  of  a  carriage 
for  miles  on  the  Oughterard  road." 

«<  I  ou|^t  to  have  Imown  it,"  said 
the  other,  in  a  voice  of  guttural  stern- 
ness. "  He  was  ever  the  same ;  an 
appointment  with  him  was  an  engage- 
ment meant  only  to  be  binding  on 
those  who  expected  him. " 

"  Who  can  say  what  may  have  de- 
tained him.  He  was  in  London  on  busi- 
ness— public  business,  too ;  and  even 
if  he  had  left  town,  how  many  chance 
deUys  there  are  in  travelling." 

"I  have  said  every  one  of  these 
things  over  to  myself,  Harcourt;  but 
they  don't  sati^  me.  This  is  a  habit 
with  Upton.  I've  seen  him  do  the  . 
same  with  his  Colonel,  when  he  was  a 
subaltern ;  I've  heard  of  his  arriving 
late  to  a  court  dinner,  and  only  smiC 
ing  at  the  dismay  of  the  horrified  cour- 
tiers." 

<<£gad,*'  said  Harcourt,  bluntly, 
'<I  don't  see  the  advantage  of  the 
practice.  One  is  so  certain  of  doing 
fifty  things  in  this  daily  life  to  annoy 
one's  friends,  through  mere  inadver- 
tence or  forgetfulness,  that  I  think  it 
is  but  sorry  fun  to  incur  theb  ilLwill 
by  maUee  prepense," 

**  That  IS  precisely  why  he  does  it" 

**  Come,  come,  Glencore ;  old  Rix- 
son  was  right  when  he  said — 'Heaven 
help  the  man  whose  merits  are  can- 
vassed while  they  wait  dinner  for  him.' 
I'll  order  up  the  soup,  for  if  we  wait 
any  longer  we'll  discover  Upton  to  be 
the  most  worthless  vagabona  that  ever 
walked." 

''I  know  his  qualities,  good  and 
bad,"  said  Glencore,  rising  and  pacing 
the  room  with  slow,  uncertain  steps ; 
*'few  men  know  him  better.  None 
need  tell  me  of  his  abilities ;  none  need 
instruct  me  as  to  his  faults.  What 
others  do  by  accident,  he  does  b^  de- 
sign. He  started  in  life  by  examuing 
how  much  the  world  would  bear  from 
him ;  he  has  gone  on,  profiting  by  the 
experience,  and  improving  on  Uie  prac- 
tice." 
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**  Well,  if  I  don*t  mistake  me  much, 
he'll  soon  appear  to  plead  his  own 
cause.  I  hear  oars  coming  speedily  in 
this  direction." 

And  so  sayingy  Harcpurt  burriQ^ 
away  to  resolve  bis  doubts  at  6nci9.  A% 
he  reached  the  little  jetty,  over  which 
a  large  signal-fire  threw  a  strong  red 
light,  he  perceived  that  he  ifas  1K>r- 
recty  and  was  just  in  time  to  grasp 
Ujston's  band  as  he  stepped  on  shore. 

MHoh  picturesque  all  this,  Hacu 
court/'  said  be»  in  pii  ^%  low  voice  i 
«  a  leaf  out  of « Bob  Boy.'  Well,  am  I 
not  the  mirror  of  punctuality,  eh  2" 

f '  We  looked  for  you  yesterday,  and 
Glenopre  has  been  sq  impatient" 

f '  Of  course  be  has ;  it  is  the  vice  of 
Yonr  men  who  do  nothing.  How  is 
he  I  Does  be  dine  with  us  ?  Frits* 
take  care  those  leather  pillows  are  pro* 
perly  aired,  and  sea  that  my  bath  is 
ready  by  ten  o'clock*  Give  me  your 
arm,  Harcourt ;  what  a  blessing  it  ia 
to  be  such  a  strong  fellow." 

%*  So  it  is,  by  Jove ;  I  am  always 
thankful  for  it.  And  you— how  <ki 
you  get  on  ?    You  look  well." 

'f  IDo  I  ?"  said  he>  faintly,  and  push-, 
iqs  back  his  hair  if  ith  an  almosi  fine, 
ladylike  affectation,  ^fl'm  glad  yon 
say  so.  It  always  rallies  me  a  little  to 
hear  I'm  better.  Yoii  had  my  lettec 
about  the  fish  3" 

<*Ay,  and  I'U  give  you  such  a 
t^t.*' 

M  ^09  no»  nnY  dear  Haronurt ;  a  fried 
maekarel,  a  whiting  and  a  few  crumbs 
of  bcead— nothing  more." 

*<  If  you  insist*  it  shall  be  so ;  hut  I 
promise  you  I'll  not  be  gf  your  mess* 
that's  all.  This  is  a  glorious  spot  for 
tnrbot— and  such  oiysters  1" 

V  Oysters  are  forbidden  me,  and 
don't  let  me  have  the  torture  of  temp^ 
tation.  What  a  oharming  place  thia 
seems  to  be — very  wild,  very  rugged." 

«<  Wild— rugged]  I  should  tbmk it 
IS,"  muttered  Barconrt. 

<<This  pathway,  though,  does  not 
bespeak  much  care.  I  wish  our  friend 
yonder  would  hold  his  lantern  a  little 
lower.  How  I  envy  you  the  kind  of 
lile  you  lead  here— so  tranquil,  so  re- 
moved  from  all  boiref.  By  the  way* 
you  eet  the  newspapera  tolerably  re- 
gulaiiv?" 

«  Yes,  every  day." 

"That's  all  right  If  th^re  be  a 
hixury  left  to  any  man  a^er  the  age  of 
ibrtyi  it  ia  to  fa«  let  alon^  It's  the 
best  thing  I  know  of.    What  a  tendu 


ble  bit  of  road !    They  might  have 
made  a  pathway." 

''Come,  don't  ^w  fainthearted. 
Here  we  are ;  this  is  Glencore." 

<f  W<ut  a  iqpment.  Just  let  htm 
raise  that  lantern.  Keally  thb  is  very 
|triking**a  very  striking  scene  altoge- 
ther.  "rbe  doorway  excdlent,  and  that 
little  ivatch-tQwer,  with  its  lone  star- 
light,  a  perfect  picture." 

«' You'll  have  time  epongb  to  ad« 
mire  all  this ;  and  we  are  keeping  ppoir 
Glencore  vaiting."  said  Haropnr^  fa^ 
patiently. 

«» Very  tnie ;  w  ir^  are." 

f  <  Glencore's  son,  Uplon*^  said  Haa« 
court,  ])resenting  tbe  boy,  who  stood* 
half  pride*  half  basbfulney^  in  tha 
porch. 

**  Viy  dear  hoy,  you  see  one  of  yonr 
father'a  oldest  mends  in  the  wodd,^ 
said  Upton,  throwing  one  arm  on  tha 
boy'a  shoulder*  apparently  caressing* 
but  as  much  to  aid  himself  in  ascend- 
ing the  stair,  'fl'm  charmed  with 
your  old  8chloss  here,  my  dear,'*  said 
he*  as  they  moved  along.  *<  Modem 
architects  cannot  attain  the  massiva 
simplicity  of  these  structures.  Thejt 
have  a  )^md  of  confectionary  style,  with 
false  ornament  and  inappropriate  da* 
ooration,  that  bei^rs  about  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  or^ual  that  a  suit  of 
Hrury-hme  tinfoil  does  to  a  ooai  ^ 
Milanese  mail  armour.  This  gaUery 
is  in  excellent  taste." 

And  as  he  spoke,  the  door  in  ftonl 
of  him  opened,  and  the  pale,  sorrow- 
struck,  and  sickly  figure  of  Glencojra 
stood  before  him.  Upton*  with  all  hia 
self-command,  could  scarcely  repces^ 
an  exclamation  at  the  eight  of  one 
whom  he  had  seen  last  in  all  the  pdda 
of  youth  and  great  personal  powers; 
whde  Glencore,  with  the  instinctiva 
acuteness  of  his  morbid  temperameni* 
as  qpidLly  saw  the  impression  he  had 
produced,  and  said,  with  a  deep  sigh— 

•«  Ay,  Horace— a  sad  wreck." 

'<Not  so,  my  dear  fellow,''  said  tha 
other,  taking  the  thin,  cold  hand 
within  both  his  ow^ ;  "  as  seaworthy  aa 
ever,  after  a  little  dry.docking  and  re- 
fitting. It  is  only  a  craft  fika  tha$ 
yonder*'*  and  he  pointed  to  Hareourtv 
«« that  can  keep  the  sea  in  all  weatbera* 
and  never  caia  for  the  carpenter.  ¥oa 
and  I  are  of  another  build.** 

«^  And  you  —  how  are  you  2"  aakad 
Glencore,  relieved  to  turn  attentioa 
away  firom  himself  while  ha  drew  hia 
arm  within  the  othe^'a. 
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«*The  same  poor  lufinff  mortal  toq 
alwavB  knew  me/'  said  Upton,  bn- 
f  utdly  {  "  doomed  to  a  life  of  uncon* 
genial  labour,  condemned  to  dimatei 
totally  unsuited  to  me,  I  drag  alonj 
ejcistenee,  only  astonished  at  the  trou- 
ble I  tak«  to  liTe,  knowing  pretty  weU 
as  I  do  what  life  is  worth/' 

*•  *  jolly  companions  every  one  1*  By 
Jove  r*  said  Haroourt ;  "  for  a  pair  of 
fellows  who  were  bom  on  the  sunny 
aide  of  the  road,  I  must  sajr  vou  are 
marvelleus  infitances  of  ^titude.'* 

"  That  excellent  hippopotamus/' 
said  UptoT),  "has  no  tbought  for  at)r 
ealamity  if  it  does  not  derange  bis  di. 
gestion  I  How  glad  I  am  fo  see  tbo 
soup  I  Now,  Glenoore,  you  shall  wit« 
ness  no  invalid's  appetite/' 

As  the  dinner  proceed^,  the  tone  of 
eonversatipn  grew  gradually  lighter 
and  pleasanter.  Upton  had  pnl^  to  per. 
mit  hl^  powers  to  take  their  fVee  course 
to  bo  agreeable,  and  now  talked  awa^ 
on  whatever  came  upnermost,  with  a 
charming  union  of  redectiveness  with 
repartee,  [fa  very  rigid  purist  might 
take  exception  to  occaalonal  Gallielsres 
in  expression,  and  a  constant  leaning 
to  French  modes  of  thought,  none 
could  fiiii  to  be  delighted  with  the 
graceful  ease  with  which  he  wandered 
from  theme  to  theme,  adorning  each 
with  some  trait  pf  that  pHgiqalie^ 
whielk  was  his  chief  charactoristio. 
Haroourt  was  pleased  without  well 
knowing  how  or  why,  while  to  Qlen- 
core  it  brought  back  the  memory  of 
the  days  of  happy  intercourse  witb  the 
world,  and  all  the  brilliant  hours  of 
that  polished  circle  in  which  he  had 
lived.  7o  the  pleasure,  then,  which 
bis  powers  conferred,  tfaero  succeeded 
an  impression  of  deep  melancholy,  so 
deep  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  Harw 
eonrt,  who  hastily  adied— 

w  If  he  felt  ill  r 

••  Not  worse,*'  said  he.  faintly,  ^  b^t 
weak —..  weary ;  and  I  knov^  Upton 
will  forgive  me  if  I  say,  good  night.** 

"  What  a  wreck  indeed  T'  exclaimed 
Upton,  as  Qlttieore  left  the  room  with 
bis  son.     **  |M  not  have  known  him  I** 

''And  yet  until  the  last  half  hour 
I  b^ve  not  seen  him  so  well  ft>r  weeka 
past." 

**Vm  afraid  something  you  said 
about  Alicia  Viltars  afi^ted  bim," 
said  Haroourt. 

«*  My  dear  HareouTi,  bow  jroung  you 
are  in  all  these  things,'*  said  Upton,  aa 
be  U^ted  his  cigarette.  ''A  poor  heart- 


stricken  fellow,  like  Glencoro,  no  more 
cares  for  what  you  would  think  a  pain, 
fill  allusion,  than  an  old  weather-beaten 
tailor  would  for  a  breexy  morning  on 
the  Downs  at  Brighton,  His  own 
sorrows  lie  too  deeply  moored  to  bo 
disturbed  by  the  lignt  winds  that  ruf- 
fle the  surface.  And  to  thmk  that  all 
this  is  a  woman's  doing!  lsn*t  that 
what's  passing  in  your  mind,  eh,  most 
gallant  Cplonel?" 

^*  ^j  Jove,  and  so  it  wa4 !  The^ 
were  the  very  words  I  was  ou  the 
point  of  uttering,"  said  Harcourt,  half 
nettled  at  tiie  aase  with  which  the 
ether  read  him. 

**  And  of  course  yotj  understand  th0 
source  of  the  sorrow  ?'• 

**Vm  not  quite  so  sura  of  that," 
said  Haroourt-,  mora  and  more  piqued 
at  the  tone  of  bantering  superiority 
with  which  the  other  spoke. 

"Yes,  you  do,  Harcourt;  I  know 

?m  better  than  ypu  know  yourself, 
our  thoughts  were  these ;  If ere*B  a 
fbllow  with  a  title*  a  good  name*  good 
looks,  and  a  fine  fortune,  going  out  of 
the  world  of  a  broken  heart,  and  all 
fbr  a  won^an  !'• 

'•You  knew  her,*'  said  Haroourt, 
anxious  to  divert  the  discussion  ftom 
himself. 

'« Intlmatety.  Nioetta  del  la  Torre 
was  the  belle  of  Florence-— what  am  I 
paying,  of  all  Italy— pwhen  Glencore 
met  her  about  fifteen  years  ago.  lite 
Palaxxo  della  Torre  was  the  best 
house  in  Florence,  The  old  prince, 
her  grandfather — her  father  was  killed 
in  the  Hussian  eampaign — ^was  spend, 
ing  the  last  remnant  of  an  immense 
fbrtune  ip  every  species  of  extrava. 
gaace.  Entertainments  that  surpassed 
those  of  the  Fittl  Palace  In  splendour^ 
i^tes  that  cost  fabuloua  sums,  ban- 
oueta  voluptuous  as  those  of  ancient 
Itome,  were  tbiugf  of  weekly  occur, 
renee.  Of  course  every  foreiffner, 
with  any  pretension  to  the  distinotioni 
sought  to  be  presented  there,  and  we 
English  happened  just  at  thai  moment 
to  stand  tolerably  nigh  in  Italian  esti- 
matiqn.  I  aqu  speaking  of  some  fifteen 
or  tweuty  fears  back,  before  we  sent 
out  that  swarm  of  domestic  economistS| 
who,  under  the  somewhat  erroneous 
notion  of  foreign  cheapness,  by  a  system 
of  incessant  higgle  and  bargain,  Qut^ 
ting  down  viery  Qne*s  demand  to  the 
measure  of  their  own  pockets^  end 
by  making  the  word  Englishman  a  8^^ 
iwnym  fbr  all  ^t  it  mean,  aiiabby. 
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and  contemptible.  The  English  of 
that  day  were  of  another  class;  and 
assuredly  their  characteristics^  as  re- 
gards munificence  and  high  dealingf 
must  have  been  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  foreigners,  seeing 
how  their  successors,  very  different 
people,  have  contrived  to  trade  upon 
the  mere  memory  of  these  qualities 
ever  since." 

'<  Which  all  means,  that,  my  lord, 
stood  cheating  better  than  those  who 
came  after  liim,"  said  Harcourt, 
bluntly. 

**  He  did  so ;  and  precisely  for  that 
▼ery  reason  he  conveyed  the  notion  of 
a  people  who  do  not  place  mone^  ia 
the  first  rank  of  all  their  speculations, 
and  who  aspire  to  no  luxury  that  they 
have  not  a  just  right  to  enjoy.  But 
to  come  back  to  Glencore.  He  soon 
became  a  favoured  ^est  at  the  Palaz- 
zo della  Torre.  His  rank,  name,  and 
station,  combined  with  very  remark, 
able  personal  qualities,  obtained  for 
him  a  high  place  in  the  old  Prince's 
favour,  and  Ninetta  deigned  to  accord 
him  a  little  more  notice  than  she  be- 
stowed on  any  one  else.  I  have,  in 
the  course  of  my  career,  had  occasion 
to  obtain  a  near  view  of  royal  person, 
a^es  and  their  habits,  and  I  can  say 
with  certainty,  that  never  in  any  sta- 
tion,  no  matter  how  exalted,  have  I 
seen  as  haushty  a  spirit  as  in  that  girl. 
To  the  pride  of  her  birth,  rank,  and 
splendid  mode  of  life,  were  added  Uie 
consciousness  of  her  surpassing  beauty, 
and  the  graceful  charm  of  a  manner 
quite  unequalled.  She  was  incompa- 
rably superior  to  all  around  her,  and, 
strangely  enough,  she  did  not  ofiend 
b^  the  bold  assertion  of  this  supe- 
riority. It  seemed  her  due,  and  no 
more.  Nor  was  it  the  assumption  of 
mere  flattered  beauty.  Her  house  was 
the  resort  of  persons  of  the  very  high, 
est  station,  and  in  the  midst  of  them — 
some  even  of  royal  blood — she  exacted 
all  the  deference  and  all  the  homage 
that  she  required  from  others." 

''And  they  accorded  it?"  asked  Har- 
court, half  contemptuouslv. 

"They  did;  and  so  had  you  also  if 
you  had  been  in  their  place  I  Believe 
mc,  most  gallant  Colonel,  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  the  empty 
pretension  of  mere  vanity  and  the 
daring  assumption  of  conscious  power. 
This  girl  saw  the  influence  she  wielded. 
As  she  moved  amongst  us  she  beheld 
the  homage,  not  always  willing,  that 


awfuted  her.  She  felt  that  she  had 
but  to  distinguish  any  one  man  there^ 
and  he  became  for  the  time  as  illus- 
trious as  thoueh  touched  by  the  sword 
or  ennobled  by  the  star  of  his  sove- 
reign. The  courtier-like  attitude  of 
men,  in  the  presence  of  a  verv  beauti- 
ful woman,  is  a  spectacle  full  of  inte- 
rest. In  the  homage  vouchsafed  to 
mere  rank  there  enters  always  a  sense 
of  humiliaUon,  and  in  the  observances 
of  respect  men  tender  to  royalty,  the 
idea  of  vassalage  presents  itself  most 
prominently ;  whereas  in  the  other 
case,  the  chivalrous  devotion  is  not 
alloyed  by  this  meaner  servitude,  and 
men  never  lifl  their  heads  more  haugh- 
tUy  than  after  they  have  bowed  them 
in  lowly  deference  to  loveliness." 

A  thick,  short  snort  from  Harcoort 
here  startled  the  speaker,  who,  inspired 
by  the  sounds  of  nis  own  voice  and  the 
flowing  periods  he  uttered,  had  fallen 
into  one  of  those  paroxysms  of  loqua- 
city which  now  and  then  befel  him. 
That  his  audience  should  have  thought 
him  tiresome  or  prosy,  would,  indeed, 
have  seemed  to  him  something  strange; 
but  that  his  hearer  should  have  gone 
off  asleep,  was  almost  incredible. 

*<It  IS  quite  true,"  said  Upton  to 
himself;  ''he  snores  'like  a  warrior 
taking  his  rest.*  What  wonderful  gifts 
some  fellows  are  endowed  with  I  and 
to  enjov  life,  there  is  none  of  them  all 
like  dullness.  Can  you  show  me  to  my 
room  ?"  said  he,  as  Craggs  answered 
his  ring  at  the  bell. 

The  Corporal  bowed  an  assent. 

"  The  Colonel  usually  retires  early, 
I  suppose?"  said  Upton. 

"  X  es,  sir ;  at  ten  to  a  minute." 

"Ahl  it  is  one  — nearly  half-past 
one — now,  I  perceive,"  said  ne,  looking 
at  his  watch.  "  That  accounts  for  his 
drowsiness,"  muttered  he  between  his 
teeth.  "  Curious  vegetables  are  these 
old  campaigners.  Wish  him  good 
night  for  me  when  he  awakes,  will 
you?" 

And  so  saying,  he  proceeded  on  his 
way,  with  all  Siat  lassitude  and  ex? 
haustion  which  it  was  his  custom  to 
throw  into  every  act  which  demanded 
the  slightest  exertion. 

"Any  more  stairs  to  mount,  Mr. 
Craggs?"  said  he,  with  a  bland  but 
sickw  smile. 

"  Xes,  sir ;  two  flights  more." 

"  Oh,  dear  I  couldn't  you  have  dis- 
posed of  me  on  the  lower  floor?— I 
aon*t,care  where  or  how,  but  some- 
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thing  that  requires  no  climbing.  It 
matters  little,  bowever^  for  I'm  only 
here  for  a  day." 

"  We  could  fit  up  a  small  room,  sir, 
off  the  library." 

'*  Do  so,  then.  A  most  humane 
thought ;  for  if  I  should  remain  an. 
other  night.  Not  at  it  yet  7"  cried  he 
peevishly,  at  the  aspect  of  an  almost 
perpendicular  stair  before  him. 

<«Tbi8  is  the  last  flight,  sir;  and 
you'll  have  a  splendid  view  for  your 
trouble,  sir,  when  you  awake  in  the 
morning.*' 

**  There  is  no  view  ever  repaid  the 
toil  of  an  ascent,  Mr.  Craj^gs,  whether 
it  be  to  an  attic  or  the  Righi.  Would 
you  kindly  tell  my  servant,  Mr.  Scho* 


fer,  where  to  find  me,  and  let  him 
fetch  the  pillows,  and  put  a  little  rose- 
mary  in  a  glass  of  water  in  the  room 
— it  corrects  the  odour  of  the  night, 
lamp.  And  I  should  like  my  coffee 
early — say  at  seven,  though  I  don't 
wish  to  be  disturbed  afterwards. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Craggs— Good  night. 
Oh!  one  Uiing  more.  You  have  a 
doctor  here.  Would  you  just  men. 
tion  to  him  that  I  should  hke  to  see 
him  to-morrow  about  nine,  or  half- 
past  ?    Good  ni^ht — ^good  night. " 

And  with  a  smile,  worthy  of  bestowal 
upon  a  court  beauty,  and  a  gentle  in. 
chnation  of  the  head,  the  ver;^  ideal  of 
gracefulness.  Sir  Horace  dismissed  Mr. 
Craggs,  and  closed  the  door. 


CHAPTEB  IX. 


A     KBDIOAL     VISIT. 


Mr.  Schofer  moved  through  the  dimlr. 
lighted  chamber  with  all  the  cat-like 
Btealthiness  of  an  accomplished  valet, 
arranging  the  various  articles  of  his 
master's  wardrobe,  and  giving,  so  far 
as  he  was  able,  the  semblance  of  an 
accustomed  spot  to  this  new  and 
strange  locality.  Already,  indeed,  it 
was  very  unlike  what  it  had  been  dur. 
ing^  Harcourt's  occupation.  Guns, 
whips,  fiishing-tackle,  aog-leashes,  and 
lanoing-nets,  had  iJl  disappeared,  as 
well  as  uncouth  specimens  of  costume 
for  boating  or  the  chase;  and  in  their 
place  were  displaced  all  the  accessories 
of  an  elaborate  toilet,  laid  out  with  a 
degree  of  pomp  and  ostentation  some- 
what in  contrast  to  the  place.  A 
richly-embroidered  dressing-gown  lav 
on  the  back  of  a  chair,  before  whicn 
stood  a  pair  of  velvet  8lip[)ers  worked 
in  gold.  On  the  table  in  front  of 
these,  a  whole  regiment  of  bottles,  of 
varied  shape  and  colour,  were  ranged, 
the  contents  being  curious  essences  and 
delicate  odours,  eYery  one  of  which 
entered  into  some  peculiar  stage  of 
that  elaborate  process  Sir  Horace 
Upton  went  through,  each  morning  of 
his  life,  as  a  preparation  for  the  toils  of 
the  day. 

Adjoining  the  bed  stood  a  smidler 
table,  covered  with  various  medica- 
ments, tinctures,  essences,  infusions, 
and  extracts,  whose  subtle  qualities  he 
was  well  skilled  in,  and  but  for  whose 
timely  assistance  he  would  not  have 
believed  himself  capable  of  surviving 


throughout  the  day.  Bende  these  was 
a  bulky  file  of  prescriptions,  the  learned 
documents  of  doctors  of  evenr  country 
of  Europe,  all  of  whom  had  enjoyed 
their  little  sunshine  of  favour,  and  all 
of  whom  had  ended  by  ''  mistaking  his 
case."  These  had  now  been  placed  in 
readiness,  for  the  approaching  consul- 
tation with  "  Glencore's  doctor ;"  and 
Mr.  Schofer  still  glided  noiselessly 
from  place  to  place,  preparing  for  that 
event. 

*'  I'm  not  asleep,  Fritz,*'  said  a  weak, 
plaintive  voice  from  the  bed.  *'  Let 
me  have  my  aconite— eighteen  drops ; 
a  full  dose  to-day,  for  this  journey  has 
brought  back  the  pains." 

*'  Yes,  Excellcnz,"  said  Fritz,  in  a 
voice  of  broken  accentuation. 

*'  I  slept  badly,"  continued  his  mas- 
ter in  the  same  complaining  tone. 
<«  The  sea  beat  so  heavily  against  the 
rocks,  and  the  eternal  plash,  plash,  all 
night  irritated  and  worried  me.  Are 
you  giving  me  the  right  tincture  ?" 

**Yes,  Excellenz,"  was  the  brief 
reply. 

'<  You  have  seen  the  doctor  -^  what 
is  he  like,  Fritz?" 

A  strange  grimace  and  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders  was  Mr.  Schofer's  only 
answer. 

'*  I  thought  as  much,"  said  Upton, 
with  a  heavy  sigh  '*  They  called  him 
the  wild  growth  of  the  mountains  last 
night,  and  I  fancied  what  that  was 
like  to  prove.     Is  he  young  ?" 

A  shake  of  the  head  implied  not. 
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•♦Nwrdid?" 

Another  simikr  novetneiit  astwcrtd 
Um  queMion. 

•<  Give  tn«  a  eomb,  f  riti,  tad  f^tcb 
tb*  glaat  hero?"  Aod  now  Sir  Honeo 
arranged  k&i  filky  bair  mon»  becomtng' 
Iy«  MiU  bav]n|  escokaiifcd  one  or  two 
smikrt  wiUi  hi»  UMgo  hi  tbo  mhroTt 
ky  Wk  OS  the  pillow,  sating,  '<  t'tU 
him  I'm  rtady  to  aee  him  r' 

Ur.  Schdfer  proeccd«d  to  the  door, 
and  at  once  presented  the  obfeqaiowr 
figure  of  BiUy  Trajrnor,  who,  baTing 
beard  lome  Jetafla  €ft  the  rank  and 
quality  of  bis  new  patientv  made  bia 
appvoeehea  with  a  noal  deferential  ba« 
miHty.  It  waa  true,  Billy  knew  that 
iny  Lord  GWncore'a  rank  was  above 
that  of  Sir  Horace>  but  to  bis  eyes 
there  was  the  far  higher  distinction 
of  a  man  of  undoubted  ability  —  a 
great  speaker,  a  great  writer,  a  great 
diplomatist,  *—  and  Billy  Traynor,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  found  himself 
i»  the  pilMeliee  df  oae  whose  daioie  t^ 
iisttaetioa  stood  upon  the  lofty  baaia 
of  personal  aaperionty^  Kow,  though 
baahftthieSft  Was  not  the  ehief  eharac- 
leristio  oi  hk  nature,  be  realty  fel^ 
aNshed  tad  timid  aa  he  drew  near 
the  bed,  and  aimak  uader  the  quiek 
btil  seerebing  glance  of  the  sick  maa*» 
0oW,  grey  eyesw 

*'  Fkee  a  chair,  and  leaveis,  Frita," 
aaid  Sir  Horace;  and  tbea  taraing 
slowly  round,  smifed  as  he  said,  *'  l*m 
happy  to  tnake  ye«r  acqoaintanee,  sir. 
lly  Iriendb  Lord  Glencore,  has  UAd  me 
with  what  skill  you  treated  bim,  and  X 
embrace  the  fortaoate  oecasioa  to  pro«^ 
fit  by  your  professional  ability." 

'Tm  your  humble  sUto,  sir,"  said 
Billy,  with  a  deep,  rich  brogue ;  aad 
the  maaber  of  the  speaker,  and  his  ac- 
ceat,  seeaied  so  to  surprise  Upton,  thai 
he  eoatiawd  to  slare  at  him  fixedly 
ihv  some  seeoada  witboat  speaking. 

''Tott  studied  ia  ScoUaady  I  be^ 
lieve,"  said  he,  wvtb  one  of  hw  most 
•aga^iag  smiles,  while  he  baxarded  the 
question. 

«« Indee4f  thea,  I  did  aot»  air,"  said 
Billy,  with  a  heavy  sieb;  ''all  1  kaew 
ef  the  Mrs  mtdkatrix ipicked ap^evr- 
rmsb  fftr  eaNnoju-aaoae  may  aay,  va* 
**  ing  throuffb 


gabondising  through  life,  and  wi 
ay  OKKirtiinities*  Nature  gave  me 
tM  HiD^ocratie  turn,  and  I  did  my 
beat  to  improve  it." 

*'  So  that  yoa  aeter  took  out  a  re« 
gular  diploma  ?"  said  Sir  Horace,  wilJv 
another  mi  sti>  blander  Httilep 


«' Some  one,  sir  I  Tto  a  deel(Mr;«st 
aa  a  maif  ia  a  poet-wb^  sheer  janiua ! 
'Tis  the  study  of  nature  makes  both 
one  and  the  other ;  that  is,  when 
there's  the  raal  stuflT— the  oares«#  afkt* 
fv«^nside<  Without  you  have  that 
you're  only  a  rbyaiater  or  a  quaak." 

«•  You  would,  then,  trace  e  paraOei 
between  them  I"  said  UptonjrgraMeasly# 

"  To  be  sure,  sir)  ould  Heyrlo  sayi, 
that  the  poet  and  the  physieiftQ  is' 
one»*- 


«•  •  ]^  M  irwniS*  ai*  AMCrt  rtilti. 
And  knoir*  tiie  uttcringi  of  tta*  dttp* 
Can  rarely  we  in  hnmnn  tjf 

ite  tertmrv  ti*i  M  MM-iMkaS  a«#b* 

The  human  system  is  just  a  kind  ol 
UBiTerse  of  ita  own  i  and  the  very 
same  faculties  that  investigate  the  lawa 
of  nature  in  one  case  is  good  in  the 
other." 

"I  don*t  think  the  author  of  <  King 
Arthur'  supports  your  theory,"  said 
tJpton,  gently. 

''Bhiekmorewasaaasa}  botmaybv 
he  waa  aa  great  a  boathoon  in  physio 
aa  in  poetry,"  rejoined  BiUy, promptly* 

**  Well,  doctor,"  aaid  Sir  Horace, 
with  one  of  thoee  pkuallYe  sighs  itk 
which  he  habitually  in^ned  the  aav* 
ratlve  of  hie  owa  suKering^  «« let  oa 
descend  to  meaner  things^  and  talk  oi 
myself.  Ton  see  betore  yoa  one  who, 
in  some  fashion,  ic  the  reproach  of 
aiedicine.  Thai  file  ol  |»esctiptiona 
beside  yoa  wiE  show  that  I  baTO  ooa* 
suited  alHMst  every  celebrity  ia  Sc^ 
t&f^ ;  and  that  I  have  done  ao  uaaoo-» 
cesafttllv,  it  ia  only  necessary  that  yo» 
shoald  look  on  these  worn  leoka^tbese 
wasted  fingers  —  this  sioklj,  feeble 
frame*  VouohsaA  me  a  patient  hear, 
ing  for  a  few  memeats^  while  I  give 
]rou  aome  inaight  into  one  ef  the  auMt 
mtricale  caaes^  pej^mps,  that  has  avee 
ensa^  the  faculty." 

It  la  not  our  intentiM^  to  follow  Sur 
lioraoe  thvoi^b  bis  atatement,  which  ia 
reafitv  commiaed  a  sketch  of  half  the  iUa 
thatthefieshiaheurto.  Maladiesofheartr 
brain,  liver,  lungs,  the  nerves,  the  as. 
teries,  even  the  bones,  contributed 
their  aid  to  swell  the  dreary  oatak>gae9 
whiehy  indeed,  contained  the  aaual 
contradictions  and  ezaggeratioaa  iok 
eideatal  to  sach  histories.  We  coold 
not  assuredly  ez))eGt  from  our  reader 
the  patient  attention  with  which  Billy 
listened  to  this  narrative.  Nevei 
by  a  word  did  ho  intexraptthe  deser^ 
tioa ;  not  even  a  syUabla  escaped  him» 
aehesat»  aadefCA  wkc*  Sir  Henmr 
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fcttd  finisbtod  qpeiUiigy  lie  remained) 
%ith  sli^htlf  drooped  head  and  ebsp. 
ed  hands,  in  deep  meditation. 

"Ik'g  a  strange  thing,"  taid  he,  at 
laati  «buft  the  nlora  I  see  of  th« 
sriitocraef^  the  mote  I'm  eonyinoed 
thiit  thUf  tinght  lo  hate  dckstort  for 
thenuelTes  alone;  j  oat  as  the^  bare 
their  oirn  tailors  and  e6achmakerfr-i« 
chaps  ihat  bonld  detote  themseltes  to 
the  studf  of  nhfsic  for  the  peerage^ 
ftiid  neter  think  of  Any  other  disorders 
bdt  them  that  b^al  peopltf  Of  rlink; 
Your  mistake.  Sir  Horace,  was  in  con* 
suiting  the  regular  middie-claaS  prac- 
titioner, who  intariably  imagined  theire 
hiQSt  be  A  disease  to  treat." 

"  And  yoil  set  me  down  as  a  hypo. 
<9ioftdriac,  then  ?"  said  Upton^  sihiilng. 

"  Nothing  of  the  kihd  I  iTou  hare 
a  malady  Snre  enongh^  but  nothing  or. 
ganie.  'Tis  the  oceans  of  tineturesi 
the  sieres-full  of  pills,  the  quarter^ 
easks  of  bitters  you*re  takin',  has 
played  the  dtfil  with  too.  The  ha;^ 
man  ma-cfaitte  is  lik^  a  eloek,  and  it  de^ 
fetd%otk  the  proportion  the  parts  bear 
to  each  other,  whether  it  keeps  time. 
You  may  make  th^  spring  tod  strongs 
or  the  chain  too  thick,  or  tb^  biilanca 
too  heaty  for  the  rest  of  the  works^ 
and  spoil  crerything  jnst  by  over  se^ 
eilrity.  That's  what  ^ur  doctors  was 
doing  with  their  tbnics  and  eordialsj 
They  did'ilt  see,  here's  H  poor  wilshy 
framei  with  a  wake  circniatbn  and 
ha  v^oiir.  If  wb  nouruih  him  his 
heart  will  ge  quicker,  to  be  sure,  but 
what  Will  his  brain  be  at?  There's 
the  mb  1  His  brain  will  begin  to  go 
Ikst^  too,  imd  already  it's  going  the 
Jiaee.  'Tis  sodthtil'  and  balmin'  you 
want }  allay  in'  the  irritllbiliiy  of  an  ir:. 
taseible,  fretful  nature,  always  On  the 
wateh  ibr  self.tormetit.  Bay-bathin'. 
elU'ly  hours,  a  qaiet»  mopin'  kind  of 
life,  ihat  wotild,  maybe*  tend  to  tor. 
fwr  and  slespiness  —  them's  the  first 
things  yOit  nfied  i  and  for  exercise,  a 
little  work  la  th6  garden  that  ybu'd 
take  interest  in." 

**  And  no  physic?"  askedSir  Horace. 

''Sorra  screed  1  not  as  much  as  a  pow- 
der or  a  draught,  barrin*,"  said  he, 
suddenly  catching  the  altered  ezpres- 
l^n  Of  the  Sick  marl's  face,  "  il  little 
miaiiir6  of  hydscyamns  I'll  componnd 
for  ycfti  myself.  This,  and  tl-iction 
Irve^  the  region  of  th^  heart,  with  a 
mild  embrocation,  is  all  ihy  tratement !" 

''Ami  you  haye  hopes  of  my  re^ 
imierfV  mMI  Sir  Horaefr,  MMf. 


"My  name  isn*t  Billy  Traynor,  if 
rd  not  send  you  out  of  this  hale  and 
hearty  before  two  months.  I  read  you 
like  a  printed  book." 
.  "  Yoa  really  give  me  great  confh 
dehcoi  Ibr  1  perceive  yon  understattd 
the  tone  of  my  temperament  Let  ua 
try  this  samb  embrocation  at  once  t  Til 
mesi  implicitly  obey  you  in  erery^ 
thinff." 

*<My  head  oti  a  block,  then,  but 
I'll  cure  yOh,"  laid  Billy;  wUo  deteri 
mined  that  no  scruples  bti  his  side 
Should  mar  the  trust  reposed  in  him 
by  the  patient;     "  But  you  must  gir^ 

Yourself  entirely  up  to  me,  not  only  us 
0  your  eatin'  and  drinkin',  but  your 
hours  of  recreation  and  study,  exercise, 
amusement,  and  all,  must  be  at  my 
biddin'.  It  is  the  principle  bf  harmony 
between  the  moral  and  physical  na. 
tuit  constitutes  the  whole  sAcret  of 
my  system.  To  be  stimulatin'  tha 
nerves,  and  lavin'  the  arteries  dor- 
mantj  is  like  playing  a  ji^  to  minuet 
time---4dl  must  move  in  simultaneous 
action^  and  the  cerebellumi  the  great 
fly-wheel  of  the  whole,  must  b^  made 
to  keep  onlerly  time,  d'ye  mind." 

"  I  follow  you  with  great  interest,'* 
aaid  Sir  Horace*  to  whose  subtle  na. 
ture  there  was  an  intense  pleasure  in 
the  thought  of  having  discovered  what 
he  deemed  a  man  of  original  genius 
under  this  unpromising  exterior—. 
"There  is  but  one  bar  to  these 
arrangements  —  I  must  leave  this  at 
once ;  I  ought  to  go  to-day.  I  must 
be  ofif  to-morrow." 

<<  Then  I'll  not  take  the  helm  whea 
I  can't  pilot  you  through  the  shoals," 
said  Billy.  "To  begin  ray  system, 
and  see  you  go  away  before  I  developed 
my  grand  invigoratin'  arcanum,  would 
be  only  to  destroy  your  confidence  in 
an  elegant  discovery." 

<'Wete  I  only  as  certain  as  yon 
feeem  to  be-—"  began  Sir  Horace,  and 
then  stopped. 

<<  You'd  stay  ahd  be  cored>  yott 
were  goin'  to  say.  Well,  if  you  didn't 
feel  that  same  trust  in  me,  you'd  be 
right  to  go ;  for  it  is  that  very  confi- 
dence that  turns  the  balance.  Ould 
Babbington  used  to  say  that  between 
a  good  physician  and  a  bad  one  there 
wa^  just  the  difference  between  k 
pound  and  a  guinea.  But  between 
the  one  yoil  trust  and  the  one  you 
don't,  there's  a  whole  wide  ocean." 

«*0n  that  score  every  advantage 
is  with  you/'  said  Uptbn>  wiih  aD  tha 
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winmng  grace  of  his  incomparable 
manner;  ''and  I  must  now  bethink 
me  how.  I  can  manage  to  prolong  my 
stay  here.*'  And  with  this  he  fell  into 
a  musing  fit^  letting  drop  occasionally 
some  stray  word  or  two,  to  mark  the 
current  of  his  thoughts — "  The  Duke 
of  Headwater's  on  the  thirteenth — Ard- 
roath  Castle  the  Tuesday  after — More- 
hampton  for  the  Derby  day.  These 
easily  disposed  of.  Prince  Boratinsky, 
about  that  Warsaw  affair^  must  be 
attended  to ;  a  letter,  yes,  a  letter, 
will  keep  that  question  open.  Lady 
Grendiffe  u  a  difficulty;  if  I  plead 
illness,  she'll  say  I'm  not  strong  enough 
to  go  to  Russia.  I'll  think  it  over." 
And  with  this  he  rested  his  head  on 
his  hands,  and  sank  into  profound  re- 
flection. ''Yes,  doctor,"  said  he,  at 
length,  as  though  summing  up  his 
secret  calculations,  "health  is  the  first 
requisite.  If  you  can  but  restore  me, 
you  will  be— I  am  above  the  mere  per- 
sonal consideration — you  will  be  the 
means  of  conferring  an  important  ser- 
vice on  the  Kind's  Government.  A 
variety  of  questions,  some  of  them 
deep  and  intricate,  are  now  pending, 
of  which  I  alone  understand  the  secret 
meaning.  A  new  hand  would  in- 
fedtibly  spoil  the  game;  and  yet,  in 
my  present  condition,  how  could  I 
beiar  the  fatigues  of  long  interviews, 
ministerial  deliberations,  incessant  note- 
writins,  and  evasive  conversations  ?" 

"  Interly  unpossible  1"  exclaimed 
the  doctor. 

"  As  you  observe,  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible," rejoined  Sir  Horace,  wiUi 
one  of  his  own  dubious  smiles;  and 
then,  in  a  manner  more  natural,  re- 
sumed—" We  public  men  have  the 
sad  necessity  of  concealing  the  suffer- 
ings on  which  others  trade  for  sym- 
pathy. We  must  never  confess  to  an 
ache  or  a  pain,  lest  it  be  rumoured 
that  we  are  unec[ual  to  the  fatigues  of 
office ;  and  so  is  it  that  we  are  con- 
demned to  run  the  race  with  broken 


health  and  shattered  irame«  allegisg 
all  the  while  that  no  exertion  is  too 
much,  no  efibrt  too  great  for  us." 

"And  may  be,  after  all,  it's  that 
very  straggle  that  makes  ^ou  more, 
than  common  men,"  said  Billy. 
"  There's  a  kind  of  irritability  that 
keeps  the  brain  at  stretch,  and  renders 
it  equal  to  higher  efforts  than  ever 
accompanies  good  every -day  health. 
Dyspepsia  is  the  soul  of  a  prose- 
writer,  and  a  sUght  ossification  of  the 
aortic  valves  is  a  great  help  to  the 
imagination." 

**Do  you  reallv  say  so?"  asked  Sir 
Horace,  with  all  the  implicit  confidence 
with  which  he  accepted  any  marvel 
that  had  its  origin  in  medicine. 

"Don't  you  feel  it  yourself,  sir?" 
asked  Bill  v.  "Do  you  ever  pen  a 
reply  to  a  knotty  state-paper  as  nately 
as  when  you've  the  heartburn  ? —  are 
you  ever  as  epigrammatic  as  when 
you're  driven  to  a  listen  slipper  ? — and 
when  do  you  give  a  minister  a  jobation 
as  purtily  as  when  yon  are  labourin' 
under  a  slight  indigestion  ?  Not  that 
it  would  sarve  a  man  to  be  perma- 
nently in  gout  or  the  cholic ;  but  for 
a  spurt  like  a  cavalry  charse,  there's 
notiiing  like  eatin'  something  that 
disagrees  with  prou." 

"An  ingenious  notion,"  said  the- 
diplomatist,  smiling. 

"  And  now  I'll  take  my  lave,"  said 
Billy,  rising.  "I'm  goin^  out  to 
gather  some  mountaixucolchioum  and 
sorrel,  to  make  a  diaphoretic  infusion ; 
and  I've  to  give  Master  Charles  his 
Greek  lesson ;  and  blister  the  oolt^-. 
he's  thrown  out  a  bone  spavin ;  and« 
after  that.  Handy  Carr's  daughter  has 
the  shakin'  ague,  and  the  smith  at  the 
force  is  to  TO  bled*— all  before  two 
o'dock,  when  'the  lord'  sends  for  me ; 
but  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  the  nigh^ 
too,  I'm  ^our  honor's  obaydient." 

And  with  a  low .  bow,  repeated  in  a 
more  reverential  manner  at  the  door, 
Billy  took  his  leave  and  retired. 


CHAPTER  X. 
A     DltOKOtUBB. 


'*JIavs  you  seen  Upton  ?"  asked  Glen- 
core  eagerly,  of  Harcourt,  as  he  entered 
his  bedroom. 

'  "Yes;  he  vouchsafed  me  an  audience 
during  his  toilet,  just  as  Uie  old  kings 
of  France  were  accustomed  to  honour 
a  favourite  with  one." 


"  And  is  he  full  of  miseries  at  the 
dreary  pkce,  the  roush  fare,  and  de. 
plorable  resources  of  &is  wild  spot?" 

"  Quite  the  reverse ;  he  is  charmed 
with  everything,and  everybody.  The 
view  from  his  window  is  glorious ;  the 
air  has  akeady  pvigorat^  him.    For 
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yean  he  has  not  breakfasted  with  the 
same  appetite;  and  he  finds,  that  of 
all  the  places  he  has  ever  chanced  upon, 
this  is  the  one  veritable  exact  spot 
which  suits  him." 

*<This  is  very  kind  on  his  part/' 
sud  GlencorCf  with  a  faint  smile. 
«  Will  the  humour  last,  Harcourt  ? 
That  is  the  question." 

"  I  trust  it  will ;  at  least  it  may  well 
endure  for  the  short  period  he  means 
to  stay ;  alUiough  already  he  has  ex- 
tended that,  and  intends  remaining  till 
next  week." 

<<  Better  still/'  said  Glencore,  with 
more  animation  of  voice  and  manner. 
'*  I  was  already  growing  nervous  about 
the  brief  space  in  which  I  was  to  crowd 
in  all  that  I  want  to  say  to  him ;  but  if 
he  will  consent  to  wait  a  day  or  two,  I 
hope  I  shall  be  equal  to  it." 

'<In  his  present  mood  there  is  no 
impatience  to  be  off;  on  the  contrary, 
he  nas  been  inquiring  as  to  all  the  avail- 
able means  of  locomotion,  and  by  what 
convenience  he  is  to  make  various  sea 
and  land  excursions." 

"  We  have  no  carriage — we  have  no 
reads,  even,''  said  Glencore,  peevishly. 

**  He  knows  all  that ;  but  ne  is  con- 
certinff  measures  about  a  oerttiin  turf- 
kish,  I  think  they  call  it,  which,  by 
the  aid  of  pillows  to  lie  on,  and  donkeys 
to  drag,  can  be  made  a  most  useful  ve- 
hicle; while  for  longer  excursions  he 
has  suggested  a  convenience  of  wheels 
and  axbs  to  the  punt,  rendering  it 
equally  eligible  on  land  or  water. 
Then  he  has  been  designbg  great  im. 
provements  in  horticulture,  and  given 
orders  about  a  rake,  a  spade,  and  a 
hoe  for  himself.  I'm  quite  serious," 
said  Harcourt,  as  Glencore  smiled  with 
a  kind  of  droll  incredulity.  "  It  is  per- 
fectly true ;  and  as  he  nears  that  the 
messenger  oocasionally  crosses  the 
Lough  to  the  Post — when  there  are 
no  Otters  there,  he  hints  at  a  little 
simple  telegraph  for  Leenane,  which 
should  announce  what  the  mail  con- 
tains,  and  which  might  be  made  useful 
to  convey  other  intdligence.  In  fact, 
all  my  changes  here  wul  be  as  nothing 
to  his  reforms,  and  between  us  you'U 
not  know  your  own  house  again,  u  you 
even  be  able  to  live  in  it." 

"  You  have  alreadv  done  much  to 
make  it  more  habitable,  Harcourt," 
said  Glencore,  feelingly ;  "  and  if  I 
had  not  the  grace  to  thank  you  for  it, 
I'm  not  the  less  grateful  To  say 
troth*  my  old  fiiend,  I  half  doubted 


whether  it  was  an  act  of  friendship  to 
attach  me  ever  so  lightly  to  a  life  of 
which  I  am  well  weary.  Ceasim;  as  I 
have  done  for  years  back  to  feelinte- 
rest  in  aoything,  I  dread  whatever  may 
again  recall  me  to  the  world  of  hopes 
and  fears — that  agitated  sea  of  passion, 
whereon  I  have  no  longer  vigour  to 
contend.  To  speak  to  me  then  of  plans 
to  carry  out,  schemes  to  accomplish, 
was  to  point  to  a  future  of  activity  and 
exertion ;  and  I"— here  he  dropped  his 
voice  to  a  deep  and  mournful  ton^^ 
"  can  have  but  one  future !— the  dark 
and  dreary  one  before  the  grave." 

Harcourt  was  too  deeply  impressed 
by  the  solemnity  of  these  words  to  ven- 
ture on  a  reply,  and  he  sat  silently  con- 
templating the  sorrow-struck,  but  placid 
features  of  the  sick  man. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  man 
struggling,  and  successfully,  too,  against 
mere  adverse  fortune,"  continued  Glen« 
core.  '*!  feel  at  times  that  if  I  had 
been  suddenly  reduced  to  actual  beg- 
gary— left  without  a  shilling  in  the 
world—that  there  are  many  ways  in 
which  I  could  eke  out  submstenoe.  A 
ereat  defeat  to  my  personal  ambition 
I  could  resist.  The  casualty  that  should 
exclude  me  from  a  proud  position  and 
public  life,  I  could  bear  up  against  with 
patience,  and  I  hope  with  dignity. 
Loss  of  fortune — loss  of  influence— loss 
of  station— loss  of  health,  even  dearer 
than  them  all,  can  be  borne.  There  is 
but  one  intolerable  ill — one  that  no 
time  alleviates,  no  casuistry  diminishes 
— loss  of  honour !  Ay,  Harcourt,  rank 
and  riches  do  little  for  him  who  feels 
himself  the  inferior  of  the  meanest  that 
elbows  him  in  a  crowd ;  and  the  man 
whose  name  is  a  scoff  and  a  gibe  has 
but  one  part  to  fill— to  make  himself 
forgotten." 

'*  I  hope  I'm  not  deficient  in  a  sense 
of  personal  honour,  Glencore,"  said 
Harcourt ;  *'  but  I  must  sa^,  that  I 
think  your  reasoning  on  this  point  is 
untenable  and  wrong." 

<'  Let  us  not  speal  more  of  it,"  said 
Glencore,  faintly.  *'  I  know  not  how 
I  have  been  led  to  allude  to  what  it  is 
better  to  bear  in  secret,  than  confide 
even  to  friendship;"  and  he  pressed 
the  strong  fingers  of  the  other,  as  he 
spoke,  in  nis  own  feeble  grasp.  '*  Leave 
me  now,  Harcourt,  and  send  Upton 
here.  It  mav  be  that  the  time  is  come 
when  I  shall  be  able  to  speak  to 
him." 

**  Yon  are  too  weak  to^y.  Glen* 
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eore-^too  tiitteli  l^^tiled.  Prky  ddbr 
ihid  interfi6#." 

*«  Noi  Harcoaii  j  tbesfi  a*6  mj'  mo^ 
iii€lit8of  sfcreiigtb.  The  little  tsnergy 
ftflfw  l^ft  id  me  is  the  frUlt  oif  tftreng  ex^ 
eifeement.  H^av^n  knowft  lioir  I  ftbiiU 
b6  td-ttiotwit.** 

HAtcOtfrt  inftde  lio  Airfther  dtifrtf^U 
Ikoni  baft  kft  th«  ihooln  in  M$ftf  eh  bf 
Upt«in. 

it  was  Dill  ati  hdht  later  iHien  8}f 
Horace  Uptoti  iDii^e  his  itpipearance  in 
Gleneore's  cluiiribetj  atttred  iff  a  ^nt* 
pie  dreflsing.go^n,  profusely  braided 
with  gdld,  I06M  trow^rs  HM  thhly  bto- 
^ded|  ftiid  a  pair  of  real  Tlirkidh  tlip. 

§etn,  resplendent  with  caatlr  ^ndbrdi-i 
etf ;  a  small  ht  of  blue  Yelreti  with 
a  dee^  gdld  tassel,  eotered  the  t6p  erf 
his  head,  at  mther  side  bf  whieh  bis 
seiftsilkjr  bair  descended  ifl  leiig  massy 
IraYes^  apparently  tiefiligefttlyj  bat  in 
reality  arranged  iHeb  all  the  enistie 
^gard  to  e&ct  of  A  eonsnmmate  mas-* 
ter.  Frdm  the  gold  mttdk  at  fai^ 
traist  depended  a  irat^/  a  bunch  ef 
keySi  a  Terkish  purse,  ati  embroidered 
tobaeoc^bag,  a  gdrgeoaslt  chased 
fmeIling.bottle,  and  k  small  stilette/ 
#ith  an  opal  handle.  la  toe  hand  he 
toried  k  meersehaum,  the  other  leaned 
npon  a  eane,  and  with  all  the  depjen.- 
danee  of  one  who  oould  no>t  walk  witb. 
<wt  its  aid.  The  greeting  waS  cordial 
and  aSbotionate  Mi  both  sides ;  and 
Hrhen  Sir  Hcvaee,-  after  k  rariety  tff 
^reparations  te  ensnre  bis  eomfort/  al 
kmgth  Suited  hinHself  beside  the  bed/ 
bis  featnres  beanied  with  all  their 
IroBted  gentleness  and  kindness. 

"I'm  ebarmed  at  what  Hfveonrt 
bas  been  telling  me,  Upton,"  Mod 
Qleneere;  '<  and  that  you  really  ean 
ixfst  HI  att  the  savagery  of  this  wild 
spot" 

"I'm  i*  ecsti^y  i^ith  tbe  p9a6e, 
£r)en<^ere.'  My  manory  cannot  refcatt 
the  «atee  sensatMms  df  lealtk  and  ti- 
aoitf  1  bate  experieneed  sinee  Z  eamel 
here.  Your  cook  is  first-rate  f  ;^eni' 
Isre  id  exqtdste ;  ibe  ^iet  is  a  positive 
bleSbing ;  and  that  queer  ereatare/yonr 
doetotir  is  a  very  riemarkable  geiiras/' 

"  So  be  is,"  said  Gfoneoire,  gravely. 

"One  of  those  Unn  of  origind 
tisoiiM,  who  leave  ctrhivatien  teagnea 
behind,  and  ai^rive  at  truth  by  a 
bieancl." 

"  He  e«ftaiii4y  treated  me  with  eonw 
iriidefi^e  skill.' 

"  I'm  satisfied  of  it ;  his  converaa^ 

tiatt  is  MflsM  tM(  ihrawd  «i#  Bitdli- 


f^tit  bbservatlMt  and  he  setims  to 
ave  studied  hi^  art  more  like  a  nhU 
lesophet  thah  a  mere  physidan  or  the 
schools  (  and  depend  upon  it,  Glen* 
core,  the  curative  art  masi  mainly  dei 
pend  upon  the  seeret  ihstlnct  ^hlch 
divines  the  malady,  less  by  l^e  ri^ 
f  ttles  of  acqtiired  skill  than  by  &it 
prerogative  of  genius,'  which,  boweter 
exerted,  krrivetf  at  its  goal  at  bnce. 
Our  conversation  had  scarcely  lasted 
a  quarter  ef  an  beor^  when  be  revealed 
io  me  the  exact  seat  bf  all  my  snfibr- 
ings,  and  the  most  perfect  picture  «f 
ihy  temperameni.  And  then  hi^  ing. 
gestions  as  to  treatment  were  all  s« 
Ksasonable^-.so  well  argued:" 

"  A  clever  felloHrii^^o  doubt  of  H^* 
toid  Glenbore. 

"Bat  he  is  far  B(Are  tfian  that^ 
Glencore.  Clevemi^  is  only  a  inanuu 
facturing  quhltty^that  man  supplies 
the  raw  article  also.  It  has  often 
siruek  me  as  very  singular  that  sbeU 
heads  are  not  found  in  <^ur  dass^they 
belong  te  another  order  altogetlier. 
It  is  possible  that  the  stimulas  of  ne^ 
eessity  enf>endet«  the  greatest  ef  all 
efforts,  oaiiing  to  ibe  opera^ns  of  tba 
mind  the  continued  hraia  (bf  eontri- 
vance ;  and  thus  do  we  find  the  most 
relnai^kable  men  are  those,  €fery  stOfi 
Of  whose  knowledge  haa  been  gained 
with  a  struggle." 

"  i  sus^  yon  are'  right,"  iald 
Oleneo^ ;  "  and  that  our  old  ^stent 
of  school  edueation,  whe^io  aU  was 
roi^b,  mggedi  and  difficuhj  tiimed 
out  better  men  than  ih&  present  day 
habit  of  everytbing^nade^eMy  and 
everybody-made-anything.  Flippancy 
is  the  ehuraeteristio  of  our  age,  and  wo 
owe  it  to  our  schools." 

"By  the  way^  #hat  do  yon  mean  to 
do  with  Charley  ?"  ssid  Upton.  **  D§ 
yoa  intend  him  for  £ton  ?" 

"I  seareely  kno^.— I  msdee  pkni 
only  to  abattdon  thOkn^"  saidOlenooret^ 
gloomily.' 

"  I'M  areatlv  struck  with  him*  Ho 
Is  one  6f  thode  f^tows^  howeter,  wh<y 
require'  the  nio€»t  maaagan^t^  and 
who  e\Ojm  rise  superior  to  all  around 
them,  or  drop  down  into  an  iodoianl^ 
dreatey  etiatenoe/  conseious  of  powers 
but  too  bashful  or  too  laay  to  exert  h<** 

"  You  have  Mi  him  off/  Upton,  #ith 
all  your  own  subtlety ;  and  it  was  tor 
ipeak  of  that  bOy  X  have  been  s6  eager 
to  see  yott" 

Glencore  aaused  as  he  savd  theM 
#eidi^  and  #atoed  m  IMnd  #v«f^  Mi 
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YtMfW,  40  tMg^  ^  pepmta  hiiMelf  Ibr 
the  taak  Wore  kim« 

*'  UptoDy"  said  he#  ai  ladlf  in  a  Toie6 
of  deep  and  floiema  meaningf  "  the  re- 
•elatioii  I  am  aboBt  to  impart  t6  yett 
ie  not  unlilMly  to  meet  year  streiHKras 
eppeeition;  yea  will  be  dktioted  to 
now  ne  stroifg  veaaoiw  against  i^  en 
OTery  g^round ;  job  siay  refoteme  tba% 
aaeant  of  aansftanee  I  sball  ask  of  joa 
to  eany  out  my  purpose  9  but  if  ytmt 
argimeate  were  all  tmanswerabte^  mod 
if  ye«r  denial  to  aid  safe  wae  to  te^eat 
tbe  old.friendsbip  between  nl^  I'd  still 
persist  in  my  determioatkwf^  Formord 
tban  two  years  tbe  projeet  baa  been 
belbre  my  mind*  The  long  boors  of 
t^  day^  the  longer  ones  cf  tbe  niebt^ 
bare  found  me  deep  in  the  eonsiaer-- 
akioB  ef  it.  I  have  repeated  ever  ta 
myself  everything  that  my  ingenuity 
eoold  suggest  against  it-~.£  have  said 
to  my  own  heart  att  that  my  werA 
enemy  eoold  niters  were  be  to  read 
the  sebeme  and  detect  my  pUn-^I  bave 
dons  m<Hpe»  I  have  struggled  witb  my:» 
self  to  abandon  it)  but  all  in  vain. 
My  heart  is  linked  to  it ;  it  forsse  the 
one  sole  tie  that  attaches  me  to  life. 
Without  it,  tbe  apathy  thai  I  feel  steals 
ing  over  me  would  be  compete,  and 

2y  efustenee  beeomea  iiounilVit  dream. 
I.  »  werd^  Uptony  att  is  passionlese 
within  me.  save  one  sentiment;  and  I 
dvaff  on  life  merely  for  a  vetMhiia" 

Upton  shook  his  bead  mournfolly. 
If  the  other  paased  bere^  and  said«^ 

«*  This  is  disease,  Qlencoie !" 

<*Be  it  SO)  the  malady  is  beyond 
cure*"  said  be,  sternly^ 

**  Tnist  me  it  is  not  so,"  said  Up- 
ton, gently^  ''yoo  listened  to  my 
persuasions  on  a  more  — -^^  " 

''Ay,  thatldidr  eiied  Gleneeye, 
iaterraptfne,  "  and  have  I  ever  eeased 
to  rue  the  day  I  did  so  I  But  for  your 
argumentSr  and  I  bad  not  lived  this  life 
of  bitter,  selC^repreaehing  misery  »  but 
for  you,  and  my  vengeeaee  bad  been 
tated  ere  this  r 

<«fiemember/  Glencore,"  said  tbe 
ether,  <«  that  you  bad  obtssaed  all  th» 
world  itm  decreed  ae  satis^Mtion;  He 
met  TOO  and  received  youv  fire ;  you 
sbet  bim  through  the  chest ;  notmoF' 
talfy,  it  is  true,  but  to  canry  to  hie 
grove  a  painful^  Mngeiin^  disease. 
To  have  insisted  en  bis  agam  meetio^p 
you  would  have  been  Hole  less  than 
BMtfder.  No  man  eoald  bate  stood 
your  fnend  in  such  1^  quarrels  I  told 
you  so  then,  I  repeat  it  now,  Ae  eoold 


net  fire  at  yon  ^  wlat  then  was  it  pmj 
sible  for  you  to  do  ?*' 

'*  Sbbot  Urn— j^oot  him  like  a  deg  I" 
eried  Gleneore,-  labile  his  eyes  gleamed 
like  tbe  glittering  eye^  of  an  enra^4 
beast.  '*YoB  talk  of  bis  lingering 
life  of  paiijk }  think  Of  mtue;  have  sdme 
svrapBthy'  for  what  /  snfito  i  Wookl 
sil  tbe  agony  of  Ait  wheie  existeiice 
eqnal  one  boer  of  f  he  tormetit  be  baa 
bequeathed  to  me^  its  sbaflo^  and  ig- 
nominy ?" 

*«  These  tee  tbings  ^bich  piisdon 
can  neter  treat  of,  my  dear  Glenoore.*' 

'*  Paseieol  alone  cas  feel  them#"  said 
tbe  oibet  stemlyi  **  Keep  sttbtletiee 
fer  those  who  use  like  weapons.  Afll 
for  me,  no  casuistry  is  needed  to  tdl  mel 


laAi 


and  just  as  little 
to  tell  me  I  must  be  aveerged  I  If  y(ni 
think  djfibroitly/  it  were  better  ikot  to 
to  discuss  this  qoeslien  farther  betweeif 
us ;  but  1  did  tbink  I  could  have  reck- 
oned upon  yoo^  for  I  felt  you  bad 
barred  my  first  chance  of  a  vengeance;" 

''Now,  then^  for  yomt  flkm,'  Glen, 
core,"  said  Upton,  who  whb  aU  tbe 
dexterity  of  bu  catti^  preferred  epeiiA 
ing  a  new  channel  in  tbe  disensnon/ 
toagpava^g  diifioiritief  by  a  fercbev 
oppositioif^. 

'<]  must  rid  myself  of  her  1  Tbere'^ 
ijiy  pbn  I"  eried  Glenoore^  Stevageiy. 
"  xen  have  it  aU  n  that  fesohitioff. 
Of  no  avail  is  it  thKt  I  have  aqparaCed 
my  fertune  irom^  here  so  long  aa  tha 
beers  my  name,  and  rendsra  it  in^* 
mens  in  every  city  of  Eorope  ?  Ie  i# 
to  yon  who  live  in  tbe  world,-  who  mui 
witb  men  of  every  country,  t&at  1  nsed 
fell  this?  If  a  man  cannot  throw  off 
such  a  shame  be  must  sink  mider  it." 

''  But  yon  toM  me  you  bad  an  m* 
coaqnerabte  avernon  to  the  notion  of 
seeking  a  divorce?" 

"Solbad^-^solbaver  The  inde- 
licate, the  ignominious  eomrser  of  a 
trial  at  hiwg  witb  all  its  sheckiag  ex- 
posure, would  be  worse  than  a  tbov- 
saUd  deaths  I  To  snrvif  e  tlm  snlferhig 
of  all  the  licensed  ribaldry  of  som» 
gowned  coward,  aspersing  oiie's  bo- 
nour,  calumniating^  inventinjf,  and 
when  invention  failed,  suggesting  nH>^ 
tives,  the  very  thought  of  which  m 
seofet  bad  driven  a  man  to  madmBsst 
to  endure  this — to  read  it— to  knew  H 
went  pttblished  over  the  wide  gtobe, 
till  one's  shame  became  the  gessipr  of 
millioiis.«4md  tbmi,  with  a  v<^(fiet  oiOm 
torted  from  ^ty,  damageo  swarded 
a  bvenv  heart'  ai 
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name,  to  carry  this  disjgprace  before 
one's  eqnalsy  to  be  again  discussed, 
dfledy  and  cavilled  at  1  Ko,  Upton; 
this  poor,  shattered  brain  would  give 
wa^  under  such  a  trial.  To  compass 
it  m  mere  fancy  is  already  nigh  to 
madness  1  It  must  be  by  other  means 
than  these  that  I  attain  my  object  1" 

The  terrible  energy  irith  which  he 
spoke  actually  firightened  Upton,  who 
fancied  that  his  reason  had  already 
begun  to  show  signs  of  decline. 

**  The  world  has  decreed,"  resumed 
Glenoore,  '*  that  in  these  conflicts  all 
the  shame  shall  be  the  husband's,  but 
it  shall  not  be  so  here  \-^$he  shall  have 
her  shar^  ay,  and  by  heaven  1  not 
the  MWftHPr"*  share  either  1" 

''  Why,  what  would  you  do  ?*'  asked 
Upton,  eageriy. 

"  Deny  my  marriage  I  call  her  my 
mistress !"  cried  Glencore,  in  a  voice 
shaken  with  passion  and  excitement. 

''But  your  boy— your  son,  Glen- 
core?" 

« He  shall  be  a  bastard!  Yon  mar 
hold  up  your  hands  in  horror,  and  look 
with  all  your  best  got-up  disgust  at  such 
a  scheme ;  but  if  vou  wish  to  see  me 
swear  to  accomplish  it,  I'll  do  so  now  be- 
fore you,  ay,  on  my  knees  before  voul 
When  we  eloped  from  her  father's 
house  at  CasteUamare  we  were  married 
by  a  priest  at  Capri— 4>f  the  marriage 
no  trace  exists.  The  more  legal  cere- 
mony was  performed  before  yon,  as 
Charge  d'Affidres  at  Naples— of  that 
I  have  the  regbtry  here ;  nor,  except 
my  courier  Sanson,  is  there  a  living 
witness.  If  you  determine  to  assert  it, 
you  will  do  so  without  a  fraement  of 
proof,  since  every  document  that  could 
substantiate  it  is  in  my  keeping.  Yon 
shall  see  them  for  yourself.  She  is, 
therefore,  in  my  power;  and  will  any 
man  dare  to  tell  me  how  I  should  tem. 
per  that  power." 

"But  your  boy,  Glencore,  your 
boy." 

"Is  my  boy's  station  in  the 
world  a  prouder  one  by  being  the 
son  of  the  notorious  Lsdy  Glencore, 
or  as  the  offipring  of  a  nameless  mis- 
tress? What  avail  to  him  that  he 
should  have  a  title  stained  by  her 
shame  I  Where  is  he  to  go  ?  In  what 
land  is  he  to  live,  where  her  infamy  has 
not  reached?  Is  it  not  a  thousand 
times  better  that  he  enter  life,  ignoble 
and  unknown^to  start  in  the  world's 
race  with  what  he  may  of  strength  and 
power— than  drag  on  an  unhonoured 


existence,  shunned  by^  his  e(][uals,  and 
only  welcome  where  it  is  disgrace  to 
find  companionship." 

"  But  you  surely  have  never  contem- 
plated all  the  consequences  of  this  rash 
resolve.  It  is  the  extinction  of  an 
ancient  title,  the  alienation  of  a  ereat 
estate,  when  once  you  have  de<£ured 
your  boy  illegitimate." 

"He  is  a  beggar,  I  know  it;  the 
penalty  he  must  pay  is  a  heavy  one ; 
out  think  of  A«r,  Upton,  think  of  the 
haughty  viscountess,  revelling  in  splen- 
dour, and  even  in  all  her  shame,  the 
flattered,  welcomed  guest  of  that  rotten, 
corrupt  society  she  lives  in.  Imagine 
her  in  all  the  pride  of  wealth  and  beauty, 
sought  after,  adulated,  worshipped  as 
she  is,  suddenly  strudi:  down  by  the 
brand  of  this  disgrace,  and  left  upon 
the  world  without  fortune,  without 
rank,  without  even  a  name.  To  be 
shnnned  like  a  leper  by  the  very  mean- 
est of  those  it  had  once  been  an  honour 
when  she  recognised  them.  Picture 
to  yourself  this  woman,  degraded  to 
the  pomtion  of  all  that  is  most  vile  and 
contemptible.  She  that  scarcely  con- 
descenaed  to  acknowledge  as  her  equals 
the  best  bom  and  the  highest,  sunk 
down  to  the  hopeless  infamy  of  a  mis- 
tress.  The^  tell  me  she  laughed  on 
the  day  I  fainted  at  seeing  her  enter- 
ing the  San  Carlos  at  Naples—laughed 
as  they  carried  me  down  the  steps  into 
the  fresh  air  I  Will  she  laugh  now, 
think  you?  Shall  I  be  called  <Le 
Pauvre  Sire,'  when  she  hears  this? 
Was  there  ever  a  vengeance  more  ter- 
rible, mora  complete?" 

"  Again,  I  say,  Glencore,  you  have 
no  right  to  involve  others  in  the 
penalty  of  her  fault  Laying  aside  every 
nigher  motive^  you  can  have  no  more 
rignt  to  deny  your  boy's  claim  to  his 
rank  and  fortune,  than  I,  or  any  one 
else.  It  cannot  be  alienated  nor  ex- 
tinguished ;  by  his  birth  he  became  the 
heir  to  your  title  and  estates." 

"  He  has  no  birth,  sir,  he  is  a  bas- 
tard—who shall  deny  it  ?  You  may," 
added  he,  after  a  second's  pauset  *'  out 
Where's  your  proof?  Is  not  every  pro- 
bability as  much  against  you  as  all  do- 
cumentary evidence,  since  none  will 
ever  believe  that  I  could  rob  myself  of 
the  succession,  and  make  over  my  for- 
tune to  heaven  knows  what  remote  re- 
lation." 

"  And  do  you  expect  me  to  become 
a  party  to  this  crime?"  asked  Upton 
gravely. 
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"  Yon  bsoUoed  me  in  one  attempt  at 
Tengeanoey  and  I  did  think  jrou  owed 
me  a  reparation !" 

"  Glencore/'  said  Upton,  solemnly^ 
**  we  are  both  of  us  men  of  the  world ; 
men  who  have  seen  life  in  all  its  yaried 
aspects  sufficiently,  to  know  the  hoU 
lowness  of  more  than  half  the  preteo- 
sion  men  trade  upon  as  principle; 
we  haye  witnessed  mean  actions  and 
the  yer^r  lowest  motives  amongst  the 
hiffhest  in  station;  and  it  is  not  for 
dwer  of  us  to  affect  any  overstrained 
estimate  of  men's  honour  and  good 
fiuth ;  but  I  say  to  you,  in  all  sincerity, 
that  not  alone  do  I  refuse  you  all  con. 
currence  in  the  act  you  meditate,  but 
I  hold  myself  open  to  denounce  and 
frustrate  it." 

•*  You  do  I"  cried  Glencore,  wildly, 
while  with  a  bound  he  sat  up  in  his 
bed,  grasping  the  curtain  convulsively 
for  support. 

"Be  calm,  Glencore,  and  listen  to 
me  patiently." 

*'  You  declare  that  you  will  use  the 
confidence  of  this  momins  against 
me,"  cried  Glencore,  while  ue  lines  in 
his  face  became  indented  more  deeply, 
and  his  bloodless  lips  quivered  with 


passion.  "  You  take  your  part  with 
her." 

"  I  only  ask  that  you  would  hear  me." 

*'You  owe  me  four  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds.  Sir  Horace  Upton," 
said  Glencore,  in  a  voice  barely  above 
Awhiroer,  butevery  accent  of  which  was 
audible. 

"  I  know  it,  Glencore,"  said  Upton, 
calmnly.  '*  You  helped  me  by  a  loan 
of  that  sum  in  a  moment  of  great  diffiU 
culty.  Your  generosity  went  further, 
for  you  took,  what  nobody  else  would, 
my  nersonal  security." 

Glencore  made  no  reply,  but  throw- 
in^  back  the  bedclothes,  slowly  and 
pamfull^  arose,  and  with  tottering  and 
uncertain  stens,  approached  a  table. 
With  a  trembling  hand  he  unlocked  a 
drawer,  and  taking  out  a  paper,  opened 
and  scanned  it  over. 

*•  There's  your  bond  sir,"  said  he, 
with  a  hollow,  cavernous  voice,  as  he 
threw  it  into  the  fire,  and  crushed  it 
down  into  the  flames  with  the  poker. 
''There  is  now  nothing  between  us. 
You  are  free  to  do  vour  worst  1"  And 
as  he  spoke,  a  few  drops  of  dark  blood 
trickled  from  his  nostril,  and  he  fell 
senseless  upon  the  floor. 


THS  CIVIL  SERVIOB. 


Am  opinion  appears  of  kte  to  have 
become  prevalent,  that  the  duties  a^ 
pertaining  to  the  civil  service  of  this 
country  are  somewhat  mismanaged; 
that  they  are  got  through  in  an  awk- 
ward  manner;  that  many  hands  are 
used  for  little  work ;  and  that  that 
little  might  be  less,  if  it  were  arranged 
with  better  system  and  less  routine. 
The  rather  formidable  mass  of  papers 
on  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  make 
some  remarks,  is  the  upshot  of  the 
wisdom  of,  we  presume,  the  best  of 
our  civil  servants,  as  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  nature  of  the  service  to  which 
they  belong.  Two  of  the  number  have 
been  desired  to  try  theur  hands  on  a 
new  constitution  for  this  hitherto  ill- 
governed  republic,  and  some  two  score 
others  have  been  again  invited  to  ani- 


madvert on  the  constitution  so  pre« 
pared.  One  ^tleman,  Mr.  Arbuth- 
not,  has  contrived  to  obtain  a  hearing 
on  the  subject  without  inidtation  at 
all;  and  we  must  premise,  that  be 
seems  to  be  fully  as  much  entitled  to 
the  honour  as  any  one  of  his  brethren. 

Such  is  the  collection  of  papers  on 
the  re-organisation  of  the  dsu  service ; 
and  it  must  be  allowed  that  thenr  call 
attention  to  a  most  important  subject, 
and  fully  prove  that  tnere  is  room  for 
amendment. 

To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett  has  been 
accorded  a  place  of  his  own — the  place 
of  honour,  we  presume.  His  wisdom 
concludes  the  book ;  he  is  the  one  chief 
witness  in  favour  of  the  scheme  of  the 
two  reporters ;  it  is  he  who  proves  the 
practicability  of  the  proposed  reform. 


*  "  Papers  Rating  to  the  Reorganisation  of  the  Civil  Service.    Fkeseoted  to  Parliament 
r]faj< 


1^  command  of  Her  Majesty  * 
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wbo  ttleiiltiM  tiM  miaute  nMMfitMi 
of  the  future  system,  dissipates  the  dif- 
ficoUies  of  iirrangemeBty  ai^d  shows 
himself  to  be  wcMidj,  at  a  moment'^ 
warningy  to  piek  oiit  from  the  largest 
erowd  of  eandidates  the  exaet  numbev 
of  best  men  vequired  for  the  service  of 
the  nation.  Mr.  Jowett  is  tutor  of 
Saliol  t  that  he  is  an  ezoellent  college 
tutor  we  do  not  doubt,  but  we  dp  mvSk 
doubt  whether  the  traininff  that  he  has 
had  in  that  capaeitjF  can  have  taught 
bin  what  aire  the  desirable  requilpe- 
ments  in  a  clerk  in  the  oivil  sewice. 

It  has  for  some  years  been  apparent 
to  usj  that  if  a  real  Utopia  eould  be 
peopled  with  emigvantt  (rem  Great 
Britain,  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  wottl4 
be  the  onlv  man  to  whom  ooold  be  con- 
fided ^he  chief  maffistraey  of  the  colony. 
Sir  Stafford  Korthcote,  who  rede  wo^ 
thily  into  fame  on  the  cupola  of  the 
London  Bxhibitioni  is  a  fltting  asso- 
ciate for  so  great  an  administrator. 
Bminently  practical  as  was  the  £xhi« 
bition,  it  hadf  nevertheless,  a  strong 
savour  of  a  suecessftil  Utopia  i  the  ordi- 
nary duagrmnMi  of  worldly  thinge 
were  wanting ;  there  was  about  It  a 
dangerous  lack  of  any  ail^y  i  It  wae 
tembly  perfect  1  Money  flew  in,  not 
faster,  but  only  not  faster  than  it  could 
be  collected;  pickpockets  were  tabooed  { 
crowds  behaved  themselves  with  deco- 
rum ;  policemen  were  not  overbearing ; 
and  there  was  no  link  to  bind  the  build, 
ing  to  frail  humanitjr.  Since  that  tinm 
nothing  but  perfection  will  suffice  for 
such  wen  M  Sir  Staibrd  Northeota 
and  M^  Cole ;  and  po  scheme  for  th^ 
improvement  of  the  eivil  serviee  eould 
llppe  for  their  aid,  unless  it  were  so 
eontrived  as  to  create  a  class  of  elerka 
ifho  should  bo  altogether  angelic,  if 
Qol  absolutely  divine.  We  do  not 
4eny,  nay  we  fully  acknowledge,  that 
there  it  mueh  sound  sense,  much  pro-. 
9iise  of  future  improvement  in  this  re- 
port. We  do  not  doubt  that  the  pro* 
mi«e  will  be  uUimaiely  mat|ired;  bul 
it  does  appear  to  us  that  at  starting 
^hitte  vaformers  soar  too  high. 

T^e  report  begins  hy  an  allusion  to 
^  im^tance  of  the  mvil  serviee  as  a 
protfessioi),  and  by  a  oeclaration  thai 
the  ableat  of  the  sons  of  Britain  shoulcl 
be  attracted  int«  its  ranks,  it  then» 
i.o  a  somewhat  uniieeessarily  ungraeioa^ 
manner,  enlarges  on  the  defects  of  the 
men  who  do  6nter  it.  It  is  from  the 
^e  i^e^l^  ^  nftiud,  ^  infir^  i« 

dy,  the  tmambitious,  the  jolteriieadi^ 


the  ne'er-do- Weill,  the  pmy,  and  the 
diseased,  that  the  offices  m  Qoviem- 
ment  receive  their  recruits.  It  enlama 
on  the  diffieuUv  of  obtdning  really 
working  men  for  the  civij  service. 
Men  go  in  jrounff,  and  hevfng  secured 
their  incon^e,  (To  not  car^  to  ezer^ 
themselves.  In  the  open  professions, 
po  song  gets  no  supper,  little  work 
gets  litSe  pay ;  but  in  the  dvil  service 
atkp  mote  ^uest  is  treated  as  well  as  the 
tunefoU- the  idle  drpne  enjoys  as  rnqeh 
honey  as  the  busy  bee.  Men  also 
endowed  with  a  certain  income  arv 
freed  from  those  energetic  strug^lea 
which  open  the  mind  tod  define  the 
character,  and  thus  they  live  aa^  dl^ 
like  dcNPmiee.  So  at  least  say  Sir 
Charles  and  Sir  gtafibrd, 

The  evib  of  patfonage  are  then  arpred. 
A  young  man  19  nominated  from  favour, 
and  the  ofice-ehief,  who  should  put  a 
veto  on  this  nomination  of  the  youngster 
if  he  be  nndev  educated  or  otherwise 
unfit,  does  not  like  to  o^^nd  the  great 
man  who  gave  the  appointment,  and, 
negleeting  his  4uty,  admits  the  ineom- 
petent  nominee ;  or  he  is  in4iflerea|» 
and,  knowing  that  the  young  man's  nn- 
fitness  will  not  affect  himself,  ti^es  no 
trouble  to  inquire  into  the  matter ;  or 
he  is  good-natured,  and  will  not  ruin  a 
young  man*s  prospects.  So  say  thfi 
reporters.  We  should  think  that  very 
little  such  indifference,  very  little  such 
good-nature,  very  little  such  fear  of  a 
political  great  man,  can  fairly  be  laid 
to  the  charge  of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan, 

And  hera  we  moat  observe,  that  the 
idea  given  of  an  ofQcial  lifo  is  a  roeaa 
depressing  oae:«-'<In  two  or  tbie^ 
years  he  (the  Government  olerk)  is  aa 
good  as  he  can  be  at  such  an  empkyf. 
ment.  The  vemainder  of  his  oOieial 
life  (o/ler  two  or  throe  yoani)  can  onhr 
exercise  a  depressing  influence  on  him  i** 
He  not  only  begins  wi|h  mechanical 
labour,  but  oflea  ends  with  it.  m  Ho. 
thin^  has  been  dene  after  the  olark% 
appointment  to  turn  his  abilities  !• 
the  best  aoeount.^  These  unfortnnata 
elerks  labour  it  seems  under  a  *^  ooa* 
vietion  that  their  success  does  not  d^*. 
pond  on  their  own  esertioMii  and  thai 
i£  they  work  hard  it  will  not  advanca 
them,  if  l^ey  waste  their  time  in  idle- 
ness it  will  not  keep  them  lytck. "  **  I^ 
several  departments  the  deiiu  are  re- 
garded  as  having  no  claim  whatever  to 
8ie  staff  appointments."  We  are  told 
kftw  eter^  swier,  whea  «<i 
who  has  failed  y^  { 
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wbo  Imi  ho  r«oomm«i|^atu»  bat  iluil 
of  family  qr  political  interest,  is  ap- 
poipted  to  ^  KbrariaDsbip"  over  tbo 
Aeada  of  desenrin^  wen.  Al^s  I  4I&9 1 
if  spcb  really  be  the  true  state  of  th^ 
cas^,  }io«  cpul4  Sir  Ct^vle?  mi  Sis 
&Ufror4  have  looked  to  pee  the  aipbi- 
tioui  ^nd  tbe  t^eift^d  entering  tbe  civil 
service  ? 

In  this  respects  boDrev^r,  m  in  otbers. 
we  tbink:  tbat  our  reformers  are  carried 
away  into  exaggeration ;  i^pd  we  bopa 
ve  9baU  be  able  to  ipake  good  pur  opi- 
nion, tbat  tbipgs  iMre  not  so  bad  as  tbey 
aire  ipado  out  to  be* 

Tbfi  repor^r9  then  go  on  to  tbeis 
ipaio  objepty  tbat  qf  recommending 
hov  best  to  seek  for  gpod  men  for  the 
public  service.  It  is  better^  tbey  say« 
tp  train  yqung  inen  tb^Q  to  look  for  ex- 
perienced labour.  Tbey  dp,clure  tbat 
tbe  service  sbpuld  be  recruited  froni  fk 
pcoperly  selected  body  of  candidates^ 
and  tbat  the  establishment  of  a  fitting 
i^stem  of  examination  before  appoint^ 
ment  is  the  fipit  neceysary  step  towards 
the  desired  end*  ^  ^bort  period  of 
probation  iq  tbe  service  should  follow 
tbe  examination. 

Here  we  arrive  at  v^bat  is,  in  lactt 
tbe  real  reform  proposed  — the  grea( 
diange  which  Str  Charles  Treveiyaii 
and  oir  Staftbrd  Iforthcpte  wish  to  ef- 
fisct — the  momentous  step,  to  the  fea? 
aibility  pf  which  Mr^  Jowett  bears  sucb 
strong  and  substantial  testimony.  Xhi« 
i9  the  blow  under  which  the  present 
system  of  patronage  is  tq  lie  stricfcep 
to  tbe  deatn.  It  is  this  which  is  to  rob 
the  bqrougb  members  of  their  meant 
qf  gratifying  constituents^  and  to  ope^ 
Uie  elysium  (Ob  1  vhat  an  elysium,  ac-. 
cording  to  Sir  C.  TrevelyanO-rthe 
elysium  of  Someroet  House — to  the  am- 
bitious, but  unfriended,  youth  of  tha 
qpuntry*  It  U  this  Tfhich  i«  to.  give 
new  hopes  tq  the  universities,  deprive 
the  bar  of  its  brightest  aspirants,  limit 
the  hospitals  to  mecliocrityj  and  cany 
c^'even  a  portioq  of  the  austere  virtue 
vbieb  9o^w  or^onien^  the  Churcb* 
Yes;  and  not  only  that.  lS(o  Bur^a 
need  be  a  ganger )  no  Tbpm  need  be  a 
ipceaver;  no  bearen-bom  genius  nee^ 
make  shq^>  or  otherwise  wa^tq  bia 
jewelled  gifii  on  arta  me^banicalj  when 
once  Sir  Cbarlqi  sbaU  have  carried  bia 
cefocm*  If  the  ^oqmal^  can  do  bettec 
ibap  make  shpes,  let  him  coma  befpra 
)Jr.  Jowet(  and  the  exapunersi  an4 
bayipg  prqyqtl  bis  efteianc^,  let  bin^ 
eoHft  mm  nMkkii^  dbpes^anfl  secv^ 


the  Crown*  If  b«  be  gppd  at  calcnla* 
tions,  send  bim  forthwith  to  the  Chan? 
cel)or  of  the  Exchequer-r-if  Providence 
have  thrown  Wmua^es  ip  hif  waj^.  let; 
bim  go  tq  the  Foreign  0(Hce— it  ha 
pos^$9  a  talent  for  legerdemain,  let 
bim  sort  letters  a^  the  Post  Office'.  If 
be  have  a  gif^  at^  ^^^  Mr.' Jowett  wil| 
find  it  put^  and  turi)  bim  to  accoui)t  $ 
if  he  hi^ye  no  gifl,  Mr.  Jpwett  vilj,  at 
apy  fate,  fipd  bu(  so  much,  and  se^4 
h^ro  back  to  jiis  stall,  with  permission, 
however,  to  come  and  be  re-examined 
a^  often  as  he  wiV*  til(  be  have  reached 
a  certain  age. 

The  reporters  recommend  that  a  cen* 
tral  hoard  should  be  constituted  foe 
conducting  the  examination  of  candi* 
dates  for  the  public  service*  Such  a 
board,  they  say,  should  be  compose4 
of  men  boldip^  Independent  position, 
and  commandmg  geperal  ponpdence. 
It  should  be  presided  over  by  a  privy 
councillor,  and  should  include  persona 
experience4  in  the  education  of  tba 
uppe^  and  middle  classes— -Mr«  Jowett 
we  will  savJ-and  persons  wbp  are  fa:; 
miliar  with  publip  business  — to  wit» 
Sir  Charles  Xrevelyan.  It  shoul4  ba 
made  imperative  upon  candidates  for 
employment  ii)  the  civil  service  to  pass 
an  examination  before  this  boar^,  and 
obtain  from  i{  a  certificate  of  fitnesf . 

This  examination— we  ppntinue  tq 
gjvQ  an  outline  of  the  measure  pro- 
posed  by  the  reporters—this  examina* 
tion  should  be  a  competing  literary 
examination ;    that   is   to   say  —  tha 

Sualifications  inquired  into  should  b^ 
lose  of  literary  attainments^  and  tha 
successful  candidates  are  npt  tp  ba 
simply  the  men  who  have  passed  with 
credit,  but  those  who,*  by  comparisont 
are  declared  to  be  tbe  best. 

We  are  then  told  that  we  shall  sa- 
G\:ire  the  ''services  pf  the  mpst  pro- 
ipuing  young  pien  pf  tha  day,  by  a 
competing  examination  ^  on  a  level 
with  tbe  highest  description  of  educa- 
tion in  the  country."  ^^be  services  of 
these  ^ost  promisipe  yonng  men  are 
no  doubt  de6iri^ble«  but  we  do  not  sea 
bow  ^ey  are  ^o  be  obtained  by  any 
competinfE  examination.  A  competing 
examination  ip  itself  is  no  bonus  in 
these  worldly  days.  Men  do  not  now 
stride  throyugb  all  the  dust  of  an 
Qlyn^p^  race- course  for  a  laurel* 
wreath.  Tne  glory  of  haying  his  name 
written  in  the  first  place  of  honour  on 
Mr.  Jp'wett'a  list*  wiU  not  entipe  ttua 
q^09t  p];<m4|ioig  yx)ptl^  of  ^is  agc^  into. 
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permaneofc  Berrioe  upder  the  Cxvwn ; 
'  there  must  be  other  induoements  than 
these.  There^  U  much  to  wondor  ai, 
much  to  admiref  in  this  coUectioa  of 
papers  which  we  now  hav$  under  re- 
view ;  hut  there  is  nothing  in  them  so 
admirable*  nothing  so  wonderful^  as 
the  confidence  with  VhuJi  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan  looks  forward  to  allnring 
the  ambitious,  the  gjifbed»  and  the  edo- 
catedf  into  his  service^  by  a  mere 
proclamation  of  the  difficult/  they  are 
to  encounter  on.  their  entrance. 

It  i^  literaliv  truei  that  not  a  word 
escapes  Sir  .Charles  as  to  the  reward 
by  which  the  ambitious^  tha  gifted, 
and  the  educated^  are  to  bo  brought 
tip  tt)  these  tremendous  competing 
examinations;  not  a  paragraph  is  de- 
voted to  the  quid  pro  quo  -^  not  a 
BvItaUe  is  brea,thea  as  to  the  good 
things  '^hlcb .  are  .to  induce  the  first 
tben  of.  the  ago-  to"  undergo  these  ter- 
Tible'  cncQiititers  before  the  ftce  of 
to,  jTowott.'  Now  this- does  appear 
to  be 'singular,  but'  is  it  not  wonder- 
ftlly  beautiful?  /  '  . 
\  "xlifs  ftrofposat  i^  (Sfcclaricd  to  be  not 
fhconsbtent'wkh  the  hr^ ' " 


iinproprifttion  of 
ial  dcpiartments ; 


spedai'  talents  'to  special 

that;  ^  't6 '  sM', '  the '  examining 

tJt^hrtcSflor,'  with  his  aitts.  from 


privy 
,.  .  .         Cam- 

Mdge  ahU'tlsewh^re,  >(vin  be  able' not 
diilrto^sfelcct  the  bfest  men,  but  also 
io  ii^dfeate'to*  the  various  snccessihl 
c^ttdMate*  'the^  pecttliilr  office  for 
lWlleif'th*5rmirimerit9fitlhfem.  Per- 
hapVl«o  j'  but  if  A;  B.  goes  In  for  the 
for^gtf  Office,  imd  finds  himself  ad- 
J^dic!iW*to'tli«^Cu8t6rtl-Hons<^  what 
-^en*?" -ff 'CI' D:,  bavihg  had  an  eye 
to  flfe'Tretisttry;  and  a  fiied  resolre 
ti  »i  tiki  ftrrtfaer  from  thd  centre  of 
MtisSt Ufeihdti  the  Admiralty  at  far. 
these,  if  h^J^diil  himself  allocated  to 
IttMlantt^'Wn'  in  Saint  Martin's  le 
0«f»d'^~TWe  privy  councillor  and 
<!lfe^»CW*bHdg^ -totor  cannot  force 
Ih^se  ti^en'imo  Hhe  allotted  places; 
^^^'^  etakeMM  man  will  require  a 
aal  ^kim  to  be  picked  from  the 
— saury  j^tfdding'fbr  tts  own  eating, 
Imd,  If  not  gtlatlfied,  wiB  hardly  be 
indcreed,  by- the'  donsciousness  t>f  his 
mie^^BS,  to  sMiu^'tothi  decision  of 
the^xaoiim^rv. 

Tfeib'exAmiMifCfoD^  are  t6  take  plax^ 
petiodteafly^  '  aiid  prevfMis  t6  each 
frialiinnOunc6tiie<it  is'to'beimade  of 
tfejd'  iiun^r  of  %acitarfesi  For  the 
k>w«r  oltts  bf  appoliitttrtottr,  the  exa- 
minations are  to  bo  msMe'itf'locliI 


diatcictf/  and  th^  privy  oouAoillor.aad 
the  ooUece  tutor  are  to  travel'  like 
3s  of  asaiaev.  Gnmik  j/owrk  will 
Bid  in  difimnt  provincidl  towii0» 
and  4ia  it  is  feared  that  oattdid«M8>«ill 
not  cone  after  the  plaoaa,  thttTplaees 
are  to  be  iakea  to  the  caodidaiML 

*'  The  precise  mode,"  sajw  6ir  Qhaiu 
laib  "in  which  the  fuceeasfuL  «aiidi- 
datas  should  W  allotted  to  ihe  saVieKal 
deparUnent8»  wUl  require  aome  e<sa- 
aideretioxiy  but  there  wiU  be  nQ.4i& 
culty  which  OMjr  not  ei|siiy  .be.  over- 
come." We  never  aaiw.*  ^tn^hUs^*. 
block  more  plaixvljr.  pointed. onta  or 
moresufMnarjly  dijBpos^of  ( I^Aff^ot 
aolutiona  of  thedifficnUy  A^aa^^^f^, 
but  none*  it  is  cle^,«ith  ^  asaupfd  ao- 
probation  of  the  0t!iggye|9tai?|«  ThebMoa 
of  the  offices  may  ^opoa  ihaxji^^^  yei^ 
but  what  if  the  men  won  \^^^)>i^^  9o 
chosen?  —  what  if  the  ^mp  jo^^ia 
chG«en  hfi  variaus-.h^ftds  of  offiocf^^-^ 
what  if  the  heads  prudently.  ;xiw«>» 
iheuiaclves  incompet^f^  to'  nAifieiapMi^ 
without  a  further  ^amiqaficn^  pf  <^^ 
own?  Or  «ls<^  tl^  ljK>ard|;^ypreQMi^ 
mend  partic)Uar,<?^toparti^^fij^,4t^ 
paftment^.'  But  if.  th^;s^  <m^;ja^ 
won't  go  when  r^om'mei^de4?r-^»»'ifif 
y  iU  purely  he  the  f^  ih^y  flftV^Jtio 
froqneat  the  We^t  Ert)(JN-^^h^^^f|hew 
the  Customs  and. lUcia^fj-inJ/mp^^jJ^ 
hanker  after  ;the  ^lorieg^^f^iDpw^jjD^ 
street  ?-^.in  such  a  <i^/4S  tA^tJmt-ma 
promising. youc^  man  to  .to  J^ljlr^W 
he  must  nav6  the. Excise  ^ff  ^9J$W& 
he  having  sttbmitte^  to  ICp*  v^^ 
and  the  board  with,  a  special  ^^'tp,  thi 
governance  of  a  dozen  colon,ies  ^  Or 
the  choice  may  6e  l^ft^  ^  the  men 
ihemselvesi  a  reitricllo^  beipg  plao^ 
on  them  to  prevent  improper  choiQe* 
But  if  they  all  choose  the  same? '|^,j*3tf 
they  all  prefer  the  pjlun^,'  an^  ^^^ 
the  siiet,  as  may  not  imprpbablj; .  of) 
the  case,  what  tne^?  .  Jft^p'Sfear^ikq 
reporters  have  not  sufficienfly  matured 
this  matter,  and  -that  mtich'^jjm^h^ 
CbnsideWition  must  t^  tiven-  tpyw* 
before  anything  like'a  fea^ble  ircin^e^ 
meht  is  proposed.  '  •  '...'' 
£very  male  ihh&Ttaht  of  -ii^e 
realms,  and,  itir  aught  wd  se^^'^f.all 
other  *  realms^  is '  t6  be '  adniismf (j  \  a)^ 
these  examinations,  provided  thpy  '^ 
of  a  give*  age,  and  cat^  Jf^^Uf^  ^^^ 
fhcto^ '  reference  as  to  their  i 
dittracter.  We  itiay*  th^refdr^'^) 
that  eveiV  bom  male  that  attafnfiiu.^ 
a^,  webeBevOy  of  seventeen,  may  n|yd 
hn  chadce.     Atf  to  thQ  tk^XM^^V^ 
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moral  character^  most  of  us  know  how 
eaaily  that  is  obtained,  and  when  ob- 
tainedi  what  it  is  worth.  We  could 
wish  that  the  reporters  had  stated 
whether  Americans  and  other  foreign, 
ers  are  to  be  admitted ;  there  is,  at 
any  rate,  nothing  in  the  report  to  ex. 
dude  Uicm. 

There  mnj,  perhaps,  be  a  rational 
doubt  as  to  the  extreme  anxiety  which 
Sir  Charles  thinks  will  be  evinced  by 
the  most  promising  younji;  men  of  the 
age  to  attend  these  examinations ;  bat 
there  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt  that, 
under  such  circumstances  as  these, 
crowds  of  candidates  would  attend 
upon  the  examiners.  Quantity  would 
be  tiiero,  thou^  quality  might  be 
wanting ;  and  1(&.  Jowett  would  revel 
in  his  multiplicity  of  (]|uestion.paper8, 
and  in  the  rapidity  of  his  curt  vtoa  voce 
examinations. 

Allusion  is  then  made  to  the  nature 
of  the  subjects  on  which  examination 
is  to  be  had.  Much  in  this  matter  is 
to  be  left  to  the  examiners,  but  the 
reporters  suggest  that  the  subjects 
should  bo  as  numerous  as  possible,  to 
try  the  different  aptitudes  of  the  dif- 
ferent  candidates.  They  do  not  com- 
mit themselves  by  recommending  any 
particular  sylUbus,  any  Ibt  of  indis- 
pensable attainments,  any  arran^ 
ment  of  questions;  but  merel^r  hint 
that  proficiency  in  history,  jurispru- 
dence, political  economy,  modern  Jan- 
guases,  political  and  physical  gco- 
grapny,  and  other  matters,  besides  the 
staple  of  classics  and  mathematics, 
will  be  useful  I  Useful  1  Can  Sir 
Charles  find  no  higher  epithet  by 
which  to  honour  such  a  list  of  accom- 
plishments? Useful  I  and  this,  be  it 
remembered,  in  a  boy  just  past  seven- 
teen. Does  Sir  Charles  consider  that 
at  that  age  the  majority  of  even  well- 
educated  lads  do  not  know  the  correct 
meaning  of  such  terras  as  political 
economy  and  physical  geography? — 
that  a  staple  of  mathematics  at  that 
age  is  a  very  rare  attainment,  indi- 
cating precodous  genius,  and  that  a 
proficiency  in  modem  languages,  at  an 
early  age,  must  bo  a  peculiar  gift  of 
nature,  which  he  cannot  expect  to  find 
in  many  of  even  these  most  promising 
and  most  gifted  lads,  who  are  to  crowd 
to  his  examinations?  After  reading 
the  above  list  of  preliminary  accom* 
plishments,  as  given  by  Sir  Charles 
arevelyan,  who  can  doubt  his  title  to 
be  governor  of  Utopia  ? 

VOL,  XLVI— -HO.   CCLUOV. 


Having  completed  their  proposals  as 
to  the  mode  to  be  adoptea  for  filling 
▼acandes  in  the  public  service,  the 
reporters  go  on  to  suggest  some  regu- 
lations for  usin^  the  energy,  talent, 
and  educated  skill,  which  they  shall 
have  collected  together  by  their  exa- 
minations. In  the  first  place,  intd- 
lectual  and  mechanical  labour  is  to  be 
separated.  Much,  they  say,  has  al- 
ready been  done  by  the  appointment 
of  a  class  of  supplementary  derks^ 
who  it  seems  are  to  be  shifted  about 
from  ofiice  to  ofiice,  to  do  the  copying 
and  drudgery,  and  who  are  never  to 
rise  to  the  receipt  of  higher  pay  than 
what  may  be  considered  remuneratiYe 
for  mechanical  labour. 

It  seems  to  us  to  be  uadess  to  make 
two  classes  of  ofHce-clerks,  both  of 
which  are  to  be  filled  by  men  dioaen 
in  early  youth  by  a  system  of  compe« 
titive  examinations.  In  offices  ia 
which  purely  mechanical  labour  can 
be  separated  from  the  higher  duties, 
it  would  appear  expedient  to  employ 
in  such  labour  persons  of  a  whoUv 
different  class,  at  weekly  wages.  Such 
men  would  never  look  to  rise  into  the 
dass  of  derks — ^they  would  have  thdr 
rewards  in  their  own  dass;  and  the 
very  fact  of  their  being  paid  by  weekly 
wages  instead  of  yearfy  salaries,  would 
confine  the  service  to  the  dass  of  men 
who  would  be  desired  for  such  work. 
Whatever  method  may  be  ultimatdy 
decided  on  for  filling  the  ranks  of 
clerks,  the  dass  of  servants  to  which 
we  now  allude  should,  we  think,  not 
be  included  in  the  arrangement.  It 
will  be  alleged  that  secrecy  would  be 
endangered  by  entrusting  copies  to 
uneducated  men,  or,  to  use  the  term 
most  intdligible  to  the  world,  if  others 
than  gentlemen  bo  employed.  We 
cannot  quite  c^ree  to  this — messen. 
gers  in  public  offices  are  already  most 
confidentially  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  public  papers.  ^  The  generality, 
also,  of  copies  required  is  not  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  imperil  national  in- 
terests by  being  made  public,  nor  are 
they  of  sufficient  interest  to  excite 
curiosity.  Copies  of  important  state 
papers  might  still  be  made  by  confi- 
dential  clerks;  and  while  we  are  on 
tiie  subject  of  copving,  we  must  also 
protest  against  toe  general  use  of 
manual  labour  for  a  kind  of  work, 
which  can  be  nearly  equally  well  done 
by  a  machine. 

We  have  no  further  suggestion  from 
2  I 
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the  rdpQTt^s  as  tq  the  dlyision  of 
labour^  tjiou^h,  as  wo  bavo  ficeiiy  at- 
tcatioii  IS  somewhat,  ostentatiously 
drawn  to  the  matter.  The  fact  iSa 
that  the  subject  is  felt  to  te  one  on 
which  it  is  yexy  dif&pult  to  suggest 
any  general  rule.  Practically,  there  is 
not  mucli  difHculty  in  my  inaividual 
diSce;  the  higher  class  of  duties  gra- 
dually  fall  into  ihe  hands  of  th^  most 
competent  men,  who  do,  wo  bclievqi 
i^ually  fcap  some*  though  perhaps  an 
inadequatCj,  reward  for  the  exertiop 
of  thcij"  energies.  The  reporters  are 
too  anxious  to  lay  down  absolute  laws 
for  the  governance  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, which  laws,  when  they  come  to 
th^  wording  of  them,  slip  through 
their  fingers  like  water, 
./[pio  question  of  promotion  is  then 
considered.  By  promotion,  we  mean 
all  increase  of  salary,  either  bv  length 
of  service,  ox  by  transference  jrom  one 
class  to  another ;  and  on  this  subject 
^e  are  inclined  to  think  tliat  the  ob- 
servaiion^  of  the  reporters  are  on  the 
whole  u^diclpus.  It  {s  preposterous, 
tliat  either  a  jstupifl^  or  an  idle  man 
fihoula  rise  to  the  highest  pay  of  his 
ofGce  t)Y  the  mere  vis  it^tia  of  lon|^ 
servituoc^  ^hile  the  true  labourer  is 
^epi  on  low  wages  by  tie  number  of 
inen  above  Lim  of  this  description  1 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  syeu 
t^n\  of  selection  by  merit  is  mo^ 
widely  used  already  in  our  public 
offices  than  Sir  Charles  is  aware  ofj 
we. believe  also  that  the  duty  of  select- 
ing has  been  found  to  be  most  onerous 
and  disagreeable.  In  such  selection 
the  selector,  even  though  actuated  by 
^c  fairest  intentions,  can  hardly  avoid 
^  bias  of  unconscious  favouritism  j 
and  we  think,  therefore,  ^r  the  sako 
of  both  parties,  the  clerks,  from  whonl 
the  selection  is  to  be^  made  and  the 
officer  who  is  to  make  it,  every  ppasiblc 
precaution  should  be  used  to  prevent 
ti'ndue  promotion. 

It  is  suggested  that  on  every^  occa- 
sion of  promotion,  the  officer  imme^ 
diately  in  authority  should  furnish  iif 
ihe  secretary  of  the  department  the 
iiamcs  of  a  certain  number  of  efficient 
pen,  from  whom  the  latter  should 
choose,  and  that  a  report  on  the  serr 
vices  of  ^h  should  accompany  th^ 
name  when  so  hfmded  in.  The  secre^ 
tary  would  then  again  report  to'  the 
Iiead  of  the  office,  wlio,  so^guidedL 
would  make  his  selection.  £ven  aU 
viis  fx^csk^xHoa  iw  not  pretent  tha 


operation  of  favouritismj  but  wo  do 
not  see  that  any  other  method  would 
more  efiectually  do  so  i  and,  without 
doubt,  the  operation  of  this  sv^ni 
would  in  eiSect  bring  the  gppa  men 
into  thQ  good  jplaces,  B<  And  C, 
being  both  bright  and  equally  so,  C, ' 
the  better  beloved,  inay .  possibly  be 
unnecessarily  exalted  over  the  head  of 
B. ;  but  no  amount  of  lov^  Yri\U  unde^ 
such  4  systemi  enable  ih^  mediocre  &, 
tp  mount  up  above  them  bothj  er  will 
prevent  the  whole  thr^^  from  risu^ 
over  the  head  of  tlio  useless  and  incor* 
risible  A.  AVe  may  also,  express  an 
opinio^  that  th^  moderate  use  of.  good- 
service  additional  pay  wpqld  pot  onlj 
do  much  towards  inducing  valuable 
epergy,  but  would  gi^e  greafassbtanco^ 
to  t)ie  h^ads  pf  pffioes  in  selecting  men 
lor  permanent  promotion*  The  clerkj 
yi\t£n  pro^iotedy  woqld.Df  course  not 
take  his  good-seryi^o  psy  with  hiij^i 
ii)to  the  highei;  clc^s*  Ibut  would  hav^ 
again  tp  earn  in  it  in  his  new  x>08itian« 

Coinplaint  is  made  by  jthc  repQrters 
9f  tl^Q  <<  frajrmenUry  charaotevof  th^ 
service/*  This  expression  h9f^  e^* 
plains  itself  but  it  Is  meant  to  imp\x 
that  a  yputh  ^po^i^ted  to  the  Ws^ 
Office  l^ari^s  nothuig  of  the  duties  of 
the  Admiralty ;  that  a  Custom.jUousa 
landing-suryeyor  is  unable  to,  do  tho 
work  of  a  provineia)  Post-offioe^  qt  /| 
clerk  iix  the  Poor.  Law  office  that  of  f 
clerk  in  the  Treasury.  We  (fiinnoi 
look  upon  this  as  a  defect,  any  morj 
than  >ye  do  on  the  ignorance  oJf  ^ 
butcher  in  the  liaberdashery  business, 
or  the  iqaptitude  of  a  shoemaker  tq 
make  spoQgQ. cakes.  The  reportei^ 
would  qhange  the  clerks  about  froin 
office  to  oflice,  and  wou]d,  we  presunic^ 
if  they  had  the  power,  force  ihe, butcher 
to  n^easure  tape  and  the  shoemaker  to 
whip  cream.  They  have  very  high 
authority  against  them,  a^d,  in  advo^ 
eating  a  system  so  diametrio^Ilx  op^ 
posea  to  tni^t  now  received  as  \o  t&9 
division  of  labour,  give  prpof  a(  aAj 
rate  of  thdr  courage. 

Such  are  the  recomni^datiaiis  mad^ 
to  the  Government  b^  Sir  Qharlei 
Trevelyan  and  Sir  Staf&rd  l9^ort^oot^ 
for  the  aipelioration  of  th^  Qivil  sejr* 
yicet  apd  to  this,  as  we  have  md 
before  If  appended  a  letter  from.  Ui0 
Eev.  Mr^  J[owQtt,  Fellp^  and  Tatqr 
of  Balio)  CoUegei  Oxford,  in  wkioh 
that  gentlemaa  givQS  inii^k  advicQ  otk 
ihe  subject  of  the  proposed  ^juMauif^ 
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He  BtBi  iiMiflta  €fA  the  prapriety  of 
obtohiifig  due  reference  ana  certificates 
vtith  all  the  candidates.  Certificate*, 
both  of  birth  and  baptism,  are  to  be 
lbrthcoh)ing>  and  reference  is  to  be 
made  to  a  clergyman  or-  minister. 
This,  by  the  way,  gives  mnch  nmbraffe 
10  free^hinkioglklr.  Mill^  who  remarks 
that  clergymen  would  of  course  give 
their  recommendations  to  none  oaf 
their  own  congregation,  and  that  thus 
Mvore  penalties  t^ould  be  attached  to 
the  i)on.atiendance  at  some  place  of 
worship.  We  do  noi  onrselves  see  the 
Injustice  of  such  a  penaliy,  in  a 
coutftry  where  so  gr^at  a  majority  of 
the  population  do  woHhip  God  under 
some  Christian  denomination^  but  wd 
cannot  acknfowledge  the  utifity  of  Mr. 
Jowett'8  references.  If  a  young  man'i 
career  before  the  kse  of  twenty  haq 
be^n  scandalously  immoral,  he  wiU 
fiot  be  apt  to  present  himself  before 
the  examiners  with  any  chance  of 
passing  a  efttfceeisful  cxaihinatibn  ^  if 
he  can  do  bo,  his  proficiency  should  be 
allowed  to  give  him'  at  that  oafly  age 
this  chanoe  of  redeeming  bis  character. 
Any  young  man,  not  scandalously  im* 
morftl,  would  fifid  no  dif^ully  in  obw 
tainirtg  sueh  eCrtificates  as  those  re- 
quired. Indeed  wo  look  on  sud) 
eertificatifts  as  all  but  useless,  and 
would  venture  to  recommend  that  ihef 
Ihonid  not  needlessly  be  multiplied. 
We  think  that  a  simple  certificate  as 
to  the  date  of  birth  should  be  alone 
i^mrired.  If  St  be  thought  necesaazy 
t6  hkve  evidence  of  physical  capacity^ 
that  may  be  best  obtained  from  a 
medical  examination,  under  the  hands 
bf  k  (xovemment  surgeon  or  physician, 
•a  is  the  practice  on  the  entnmcQ  of 
eadetd  Into  the  Indian  Service. 
-  Having  disposed  of  this  question, 
Mr.  Jowctt  rushes  joyously  in  among 
his  examination-papers,  and  here  he  is 
quite  at  home.  "Let  ns  estimate," 
says  he,  **  the  amount  of  yacancies  of 
tM  ^aperii[>y  doss  at  *i50,  and  the 
number  of  candidate^  at  2,000.  The 
last  18  somewhat  alarming.  The  best 
way  to  disperse  the  crowd  will  be  by 
holding    examinations  continually  "— . 

5 what  a'  gtorious  prospect'  for  Mr. 
oif ett  I]— **  say  five  in  each  year- 
three  in  London,  one  in  '£dintmrgh, 
And  6ne  In  Dublin.  Thus  the  number 
is  reduced  to  400  fev  each  exaniina- 
ffon — a  numb^  wHi^  may  easily  be 

Soilly,  Mr.  JowettI   Soppoeing  yoa 


to  be  right  as  io  the  1150  Tacatunes  fof 
the  superior  cias8(fi}r  whi<&8uppositioni 
by-the-bye,we  do  not  see  any  evidence 
adduced,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion  among  those  who 
ought  to  be  tne  best  acquainted  with 
the  subject-^ Mr.  Mnrdock,  of  the 
Emigration  Board,  reckons  the  annual 
vacancies  In  tfa^  first  and  seCond-class 
offices  at  thirty- seven  a- year),  but 
supposing  you  to  be  right  as  to  the 
850  vacsincies,  by  what  earthly  systen^ 
•f  ctdeulation  have  yon  arrived  at  thd 
2,000  candidates  ?  Tbn  number,  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Jowett,  b  rather 
alarming,  even  though  it  shall  be  sub- 
divided  into  five;  but  why  are  we  so 
to  limit  the  ambitious  youth  of  thitf 
country?  Why  are  we  to  suppose 
that  400  only  will  appear  at  eacn  of 
the  five  national  exaonoations,  as  de* 
sirous  of  being  enrolled  among  the 
most  gifted  and  most  promising  young 
inen  of  the  age?  Does  Mn  «Jowet6 
suppose  that  ine  applicants  for  places 
to  men  in  powcQ  are'  not  inore  ntf* 
nerons  than  t^iese?  and  such  apt>I!« 
eants  are  only  those  who  think  tnat 
circmnstances  have  given  them  some 
ehancB  of  flivom*.  Under  the  new 
resim^,  any  man  may  be  an  applicant* 
We  wish  that  we  may  see  Mn  Jowetfe 
when  first  addressing  his  cxo\fdetl 
audience  in  the  examination. hall  ia 
Dublin  t  Eoiir  hundred  candidates  fot 
the  civil  service  of  the  nation !  Why* 
the  whole  of  Young  Ireland  will  rush 
undivided  to  the  straggle.  The  honor^. 
able  ambition  of  serving  their  country 
will  animate  the  bosom  of  every  father* 
mother,  and  sister,  as  well  ia  every 
son.  AU  these  are  promising  and 
gifled  —  no  doubts  of  rejection  will 

Srevail,  and  the  contest  for  a  foot  of 
esk- accommodation  in  Mt.  Jpwett's 
blessed  halls  of  examination  w^i  be 
awful. 

Whether  in  truth  the  really  grfted* 
the  really  promising,  the  reafiy  ambi- 
tious, youtn  of  this  country  will  un. 
dergo  such  examinations  as  these  su^ 
gested,  for  such  rewards,  may  well  be 
doubted.  It  may  also  be  matter  (^ 
0oubt  whether  it »  desirable  that  the 
civil  service  Should  entice  to  itself  any 
very  large  proportion  of  so  rare  and 
yaluable  a  commodity.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  such,  examinations 
Would  be  crowded  by  unworthy  candip 
dates,  by  ill-educated  Uds,  of  whom 
lU^ducated  patents  would  be  igno- 
^iiotly  hopeful,  and  tiiat  th^  task  of 
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the  examiners  would  be  herculean. 
Will  it  be  worth  the  while  to  remove 
in  oo  painful  a  manner  a  mountain  of 
chafT^  to  arrive  at  last  at  a  basket  of 
grain,  and  that  not  of  the  best 
quality  ? 

Mr.  Jowett  goes  on  with  hia  calcu- 
lations. The  examination  on  paper  of 
each  candidate  should  last  for  a  week, 
to  which  should  be  added  "  an  hour  of 
nivd  voce,''  This  he  estimates  at  the 
perusal  of  4,800  long  papers,  and  400 
Lours  of  "  viva  voce  I  /*'  Will  he  allow 
US  to  add  a  nought  to  each  of  these 
amounts?  We  can  safely  say  that  in 
doing  so  we  have  as  true  a  base  on 
which  to  baild  onr  estimates  as  he  has 
had. 

**  The  salaries  of  the  examiners  should 
be  liberal "  In  this  we  fully  agree 
with  him ;  considering  the  nature  of 
the  task,  they  can  nardly  be  too 
liberal.  They  should  bo  irremovable 
as  are  the  judges,  and  they  should 
have  several  clerks  and  a  secretary. 
At  their  head  should  be  a  privy-coun- 
cillor. We  do  not  object  to  all  this 
proposed  grandeur,  but  we  think  that 
none  bat  a  modem  Hercules  could 
duly  fill  the  chair  in  which  that  privy- 
councillor  will  have  to  sit. 

Mr.  Jowett  then  proceeds  to  the 
mbjeoto  of  exaaunation,  and  begins 
modevately.  He  would  confine  the 
flvst  day  to  the  qualifications  most 
universally  nquired  —  fast  and  neat 
handwriting,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  and  book-keeping,  and 
Entflish  composition*  If  he  would 
«tiue  out  the  word  ''  thorough,"  and 
insert  the  word  <'ade<iaate,"  qualify 
his  requisition  for  English  composition, 
and  make  this  his  final  as  well  as  his 
initiatory  trial--*if  he  would  end  here, 
and  insure  to  us  that  all  who  enter  the 
publio  service  would  be  accomplished 
so  far.i-.he  would  really  confer  an  im- 
mense boon  upon  tlu3  Government. 
A  thorough  knowledge  of  arithmetic 
and  book-keeping  1  Can  Mr.  Jowett 
recommend  to  us  any  ^oang  lads  from 
seventem  to  twenty  with  such  a  know- 
ledge, and  who  have  attained  it,  not 
by  practice  at  woiic,  but  merely  by 
educational  preparation?  We  know 
of  none  such.  English  composition! 
Oan  Mr.  Jowett  tell  us  how  many 
pupils  have  passed  ott  of  his  hands 
dnrtng  the  lost  ten  years^  so  gifted  as 
to  be  mastera  of  English  composition  ? 
We  do  not  meet  these  juvenile  Ma- 
caulays  in  our  convcise  with  the  world. 


We  hare  rather  been  inclined  to  con- 
sider the  science  of  English  composi- 
tion as  one  seldom  acquired  before 
maturity— as  one  too  ofien  neglected 
through  a  whole  life,  even  by  the 
educated— as  the  greatest  ornament  of 
those  possessed  of  it,  the  greatest  want 
with  so  many  good  and  useful  men» 
who  are  utterly  ioiorant  of  its  rules. 
Will  Mr.  Jowett  lorgive  us  if  we  point 
out  to  him  that  he  has  sinned  against 
the  rules  of  English  composition,  in  the 
very  sentence  in  which  ho  requires 
a  knowledge  of  them  as  a  first  preli- 
minary in  his  youthful  candidates? 
Will  he  also  allow  us  to  call  his  atten- 
tion to  the  peculiar  lancua^  in  which 
the  eminent  Mr.  Chadwick,  through 
nearly  a  hundred  pa^  of  this  volume, 
insists  on  the  mcnts  of  the  newly- 
proposed  plan?  Is  it  such  English 
composition  as  Mr.  Chadwick's  that 
Mr.  Jowett  would  desire  for  his 
novices  ? 

''When  this  preliminaiy  examina- 
tion  has  been  disposed  o(  we  come  to 
the  principal  one."  Mr.  Jowett  goes 
on  to  say  how  the  examination  must 
be  limited.  It  is  useless  to  look  for 
what  we  might  wish,  says  he — we 
must  look  for  what  we  can  actually 
Aet  Education  at  our  schools,  ool- 
kges,  and  inns  of  court,  has  been  veij 
limited ;  physical  science  and  dvil 
engineering  have  scarcely  yet  found 
their  way  down  into  education,  but 
still  they  may  be  introduced.  These 
circumstances  are  somewhat  discourag- 
ing, and  will  not  allow  Mr.  Jowett  to 
expect  in  his  class-rooms  higher  at- 
tainments tlian  those  mentioned  below. 
As  he  has  said  above,  *'  we  must  test 
a  young  man's  ability  by^  what  he 
knows,  and  not  what  we  wbh  him  to 
know."  Therefore  Mr.  Jowett  con- 
fines himself  as  follows :— > 

FOUR  SCHOOLS. 

1.  dassleal  Litemturou 

2.  Uiitbeinatics,  with  Practical  Af»plica- 
tioo,  and  Natural  Science. 

d.  Political  Economy  and  Moral  rhilo- 
sopby. 

4.  Modem  Languages  and  Modem  His- 
toiy,  inclading  International  Law. 

Each  candidate  Is  to  be  examined 
necessarily  in  two  schools,  and  no  can- 
didate may  be  examined  in  more. 

We  will  not  insist  on  the  absurdity 
of  the  requirements  here  held  out  as 
being  necessary  in  a  young  lad  just 
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about  to  enter  an  office  at  the  age  of 
eighteen^  because  it  may  be  acknow- 
ledged that  even  all  this  would  be 
useful^  if  it  could  bo  had ;  bat  what 
strikes  us  with  surprise  is,  that  Mr. 
Jowett  should  think  that  young  men 
so  educated  will  present  themselves  as 
candidates  for  such  prizes.  He  must 
be  aware  that  by  far  the  majority  of 
men  leaving  Oxford  could  not  pass  a 
respectable  examination  in  two  of  the 
above  schools.  But  men  are  to  go  into 
the  public  service  at  the  age  that  they 
enter  college,  not  at  the  age  that  they 
leave  it ;  tliey  are  also  to  come  from  a 
class  educated  in  a  less  costly,  and,  we 
presume,  less  perfect  manner,  than 
those  who  fill  our  universities;  they 
are,  in  fact,  to  bo  the  same  men  who 
now  fill  the  public  offices,  only  better 
instructed.  That  they  ought  to  be 
better  instructed  than  they  are,  we 
admit;  but  we  cannot  at  present  see 
whence  such  an  extent  of  erudition  is 
to  come,  as  that  which  Mr.  Jowett 
expects. 

Mr.  Jowett  then  goes  on  to  the 
lower  class  of  public  servants,  and 
estimates  the  annual  vacancies  at  500. 
According  to  Mr.  Murdock's  calcula- 
tion, these  will  not  exceed  125  a-year. 
We  are  not  told  what  is  the  estimated 
number  of  candidates ;  but,  as  they 
are  to  come  from  the  poorer  classes, 
the  examination  is  to  be  carried  to 
them,  near  their  own  houses.  Mr. 
Jowett  is  no  clearer  than  are  Sir 
Charles  and  Sir  StafiTord,  in  defining 
the  offices  which  are  to  be  so  filled, 
but  he  alludes  specially  to  excisemen 
and  tide-waiters.  We  do  not  know 
whether  country  postmasters,  letter- 
carriers,  tax-collectors,  and  such  like, 
are  to  be  included.  We  would,  how- 
ever, suggest  that  it  will  be  expedient 
in  the  Government  to  confine  itself  at 
first  to  ascertaining  the  best  method 
of  filling  the  situations  of  clerks  in  the 
bond  fide  metropolitan  public  offices, 
in  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh. 

Having  produced  their  plan,  and  ob- 
tained the  co-operation  ol  Mr.  Jowett, 
the  reporters  called  upon  snndrjr  gen- 
tlemen standing  high  in  the  civil  ser- 
service,  and  also  on  various  clergymen, 
we  presume  on  account  of  their  cogni- 
zance of  college  examinations,  to  give 
their  opinion  on  the  matter ;  and  the 
bulk  of  the  volume  before  us  consists  of 
these  opinions.  They  are  very  equally 
divided  as  to  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  proposed  plan.    We  observe 


that  gentlemen  who  have  not  been 
long  in  harness,  such  as  Mr.  Cole  and 
Dr.  Playfair,  strongly  advocate  the 
new  system ;  others  who  have  passed 
their  lives  at  the  desk,  such  as  Mr. 
Arbuthnot,  for  instance.  Sir  A.  Spear- 
man, Sir  James  Stephen,  and  Mr. 
Bromley,  greatly  doubt  the  adequacy 
of  the  proposed  examinations.  We 
do  not  insist  on  the  objections  raised 
by  Mr.  Waddinston,  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, although  we  would  counsel  those 
interested  in  the  matter  to  read  what 
he  has  written.  He  comes  fiirward  in 
a  spirit  of  pure  resistance  to  the  re- 
porters, and  with  much  wit,  and 
sundry  Ijatin  and  Greek  qootatioRS, 
fulminates  at  them  a  paper,  which  is, 
at  any  rate,  Tory  amiuing.  We  pre- 
sume they  were  bound  to  print  the 
answers  they  received;  but  they  do 
seem  to  have  snfifered  under  a  hard 
lot  at  being  made  to  publish  and  dr- 
cnhite  a  document  so  very  little  eulo- 
gistic either  of  their  official  judgment, 
or  extrfr^offictal  common  aenae. 

We  cannot  but  observe  with  how 
much  vehemenee  man^r  of  those  best 
able  to  expreiBS  an  o{»inion  cd  the  mat- 
ter repudiate  ^e  evil  character  giren 
bv  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  to  the  ser- 
vice ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  is  done  by  men  whose  own  stand, 
ing  is  in  nowise  af&oted  by  the  calum- 
ny, if  calumny  it  be.  Mr.  Arbuthnot, 
Mr.  Hawes,  Mr.  Waddington,  Mr. 
Mnrdock,  Mr.  Addington,  Sir  Thomas 
Freemantle,  Sir  Thomas  Kedington, 
Sir  A,  Spearman,  all  exclaim  loudly. 
"  I  must  demur,"  says  Mr.  Hawes 
(p.  859),  "  to  the  general  character  of 
the  service  given  in  the  report."  Mr. 
Addington  remarks  (p.  34d>^'*  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  at  once,  that  I  can- 
not but  regard  the  statements  of.  de- 
fects presented  in  the  rejoort  as  very 
much  overcharged."  Sir  T.  Preeman- 
tle  says  (p.  3 19)^*'  I  feel  called  upon, 
so  far  as  my  own  experience  goejs,  to 
deny  the  accuracy  of  tliese  conuTustons. 
I  believe  that  the  clerks  and  officers  of 
the  civit  departments,  in  jgeneral,  are 
faithfVil  and  diligent.*'  Sir  A.  Spear, 
man  says  (p.  397) — "  My  own  convic- 
tion is,  that  the  condition  of  the  civil 
service  is  not  such  as  is  deaeribed  in 
those  parts  of  the  repbrt  I  have  ad- 
terted  to ;  1  do  not  think  that  it  is 
composed,  in  a  lai*ge  proportion,  of  the 
indolettt,  the  incapable,  and  the  aick- 
ly."    And  Mr.  Arbathnot  (pp.  403^ 
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Af  veiy  mudi  of  the  strength  of  the 
npctrten*  ailment  hangs  on  the  pn- 
Slimed  acknowledged  inoompetenoe  of 
GeFvehimetit  clerlu,  it  would  appear  to 
be  expedient  that  thu  qneBtion  should 
be  fhUV  and  fiuiir  settled  beforewe  pro* 
eeed  mrthen  Are  the  public  offices 
erowded  with  the  miatnbi  ttous*  the  tndo* 
lent,  the  incapable ;  with  sickly  f  ouths 
iHioate  oontinuaUir  obliged  to  be  absent 
on  the  seore  of  ill  health  i  and  men  who 
are  so  plaoed  because  tbegr  afe  unable 
elsewheri  to  earn  Ibeir  bread?  Is  the 
worit  of  the  Govemmeni  ill  done ;  and 
i^  so>  is  it  through  the  finilt  of  the 
oletlai»  or  thk  fiiult  of  the  system  tnder 
which  tke  elerks  are  trained  to  work? 
A  iAnfd  qneslion  also  prssents  itself. 
Ars  the.  elerka  paid  on  a  scale  soffit 
dently  high  to  insuie  those  valuable 
servioes  #hioh  the  Qovemment  now 
reqnires? 

Thete  who  hare  watched  the  civil 
service  ibr  some  yean  caimei  but  be 
aware  that  at  any  rate  a  strong  pre« 
judloe  has  grown  up  against  Govern, 
menttilerksi  ,  Whether  they  be  idle  or 
]iot>  a  large  portion  of  tbe  oublic  have 
beentan^t'to  think  that  Uny  are  so. 
That  ttU^ted  iieeesftary  of  official  life 
.^ited  iape^s  alluded  to  irheuever  the 
3>eseaiy,  ev  War  Oifioe,  or  fiomertet 
House  ere  spoken  of}  and  b)r  many* 
ineludiiigy  we  believe*  a  majority  of 
thbse  iafloeiitial  gentiemeii  whb  write 
£^  the  ^blie  press*  the  Very  souls  of 
tto  deaisetts  of  DowBinp..street  ere 
tikottght  to  be  entangled  in  meshes  of 
th»  useftd  article.  We  never*  how. 
eter^  douldj^  learn  what  was  meant  by 
the  charge  brought  against  official 
chantoters  by  these  tnauspiotous  words. 
Bed  tape*  we  should  say*  denotes  or- 
deri  precision  of  position  among  nu- 
verons  papers,  and  careful  arranfle- 
mente.  Latterly,  also*  another  equally 
grave  charge  has  been  brought  for- 
ward; Bepers  are  too  systematically 
dodceted  I  The  minds  of  public  ser. 
vants  are  given  up  to  indexes  and 
pigeon-holes;  and  clerks  creep 
through  their  woi^  in  routing  ittstead 
of  dashing  out  for  themselves  an  ori. 
cttial  tidnrse*  in  whieh  genius  can  be 
difenlayed  and  trammels  overcome  I 

Just  at  present  it  idmest  exceeds  our 
ec^nge  to  run  counter  to  so  pOjpular  a 
])re^diod  as  that  by  whieh  ofhcml  sou- 
tine  has  been  made  odious.  We  do 
net^  in  this  sirlMe^  wish  either  to  de^ 


fend  or  accuse  the  nHmogevte^t  of  the 
existiai^  war  ?  but  it  does  appear  to  ua 
that  this  prejndioe*  which  has  been  so 
fpratLtXy  strengthened  by  our  calamities 
in  the  Cripies*  is  being  festered  by  thtt 
press*  until  all  govehiment  will  mu. 
dually  beoome  knoraeticahle.  It  naa 
long  been  the  birthright  of  a  Britain 
to  grumble  at  every  detaE  of  public 
life*  though  he  is  ready  enough  at  self- 
praise*  when  he  takes  a  seiiKtral  view 
of  the  institutions  of  his  country. 
Our  statesmen  are  neVcr  either  active 
or  wise ;  our  generids  are  usually  the 
most  incompetent  that  can  be  selected  ; 
our  bishops  are  actuated  solely  by  love 
of  monejr  |  and  our  lawyers  are  so  en- 
veloped  in  ohicanery  as  to  be  iaeapa^ 
ble  of  viewing  any  point  bv  the  light 
of  oomteon  sense.  Nevertheless,  our 
country  stands  high  amoUg  the  na- 
tioos~-onr  soldiers  ia  win  iheir  fetr 
share  of  battles-^Aor  Ghurdi  does  do 
its  du^  by  religion*  at  letstas  wall  oa 
thesi  of  other  realaia.^nnd  praiper^ 
and  life  are  comparatively  safe. 

We  believe  tnat  it  is  this  national 
propensity  to  grumbling  which  his 
traduced  the  character  of  the  civil  ser. 
vioe^  and  disgraced  it  with  tho  odi<ma 
red-tape  brand  of  infamy.  That  the 
civil  service  d6ea  require  amendmeofp 
mhy  probably  be  admitted ;  but  bmu 
in  tim  position  of  the  rsportenw  who 
have  been  called  upon  by  the  fiovem. 
itaent  which  they  serve  to  propoeesudi 
methods  of  amendment  as  the  eerviee 
does  require*  should  have  been  pecn. 
liarly  oareful  to  keep  themseltes  frc« 
from  prejudice  a||ainstthe  service  ae 
from  prejudice  in  its  fevour.  Thia  we 
think  th^  have  not  done. 

Peculiar  weight  is  attached  to  the 
eharge  of  general  sickness  brought 
against  the  different  offioersi  Young 
men  of  feeUe  health*  say  the  reporters* 
are  continually  M>pointed>  and  are^  of 
course*  oontinualfy  absenti  so  faromi. 
pently  has  this  been  put  forward*  that 
Sir  O.  Trevelyan»  in  a  kind  of  supple, 
tnentary  report*  drawn  up  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Arbuthnot's  rematkatn  dafenoe 
o£iho  civil  service*  has  instified# by  re« 
ference  to  a  particular  departaieot*  his 
accusations  on  this  head.  J33ie  PubMe 
Becord  £stablishment  is  tibe  nnfertiu 
nate  office  so  disagreeably  st^nalassd^ 
and  as  Sir  Charles*  with  all  hts  oppoi^ 
tunities  of  reference  has  pitched  upon 
this,  we  may  feiiiy  look  upon  it  as  the 
weakest  of  the'weaki  aa  the  kstxe. 
of  the  halt*  the  leme^  eadthn 
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bUnd  i  $»  «he  wesf  bo^>itnl  of  public 
offices  s  as  one  in  which  a  ix>bii0t  con- 
stitution would  feel  itself  to  be  truly 
like  a  fish  out  of  water.  Let  us  see 
^what  has  been  the  amount  of  such  ab- 
.senoe,  daring  five  yearsy  in  this  atra- 
bilious,  consumptive*  rheumatic*  fever, 
stricken  department-^tn  this  ghastly 
depot  for  the  preservation  of  dusty  do- 
caments.    There  are  in  it  iwenty-ohe 

Cior  clerks*  who  have  in  five  years 
n  absent  1*799  davs-^'.^**  860  days 
in  each  year.  Wo  shall  give  a  near 
approach  to  the  actual  state  of  the 
matter*  if  we  sav  thaf^  on  an  average* 
each  ikuin  was  absent  one  day  in  three 
weeks.  The  absence  is  not  auite  so 
much ;  but  we  will  say  tbut  it  is  one 
.  day  in  three  .weeks*  or  seventeen  days 
in  the  year  for  each  man.  Now*  it  is 
.to-be  observed  that  some  one  unfortii- 
nntfe  had*  in  1848*  a  very  bad  illness* 
aftd  was  abseni  2(22  davs*  taking  a 
lion's  share  of  this  indulgence ;  also* 
in  1849*  one—- wo  imagine  the  same 
eentleman^^^got  possession  of  156 
ds^s*  this  |>robably  being  the  period 
of  convalesc^ce  after  t£e  illnesq  of 
22d  days  in  the  pievious  year*  Thus 
one  bout  of  illness  reduces  the  total  for 
the  other  twenty  gentlemen  to  1*421 
days  in  the  fi?o  years*  or  about  four« 

.  teen  days  a-year  each.  We  also  find 
that  in  this  lazar-hoose  of  invalids  six 
clerks  had  no  ill  health  in  1848*  seven 
had  none  14  1849*  eight  had  none  in 
1860*  and  that  in  1851  and  1852  seven 
men  were  exempt  in  each. 

Now*  we  will  appeal  with  confidence 
to  any  medioal  oenUeman  who  has 
been  ia  charge  of  large  bodies  of  men* 

,  whether  the  aznount  of  illness  here  in- 
dicated is  extreme.  It  must  be  borne 
la  inind  that  this  case  is  brought  for- 
irard  as  an  extreme  case ;  as  one  posi- 
tively to  justify*  by  a  simple  reference 
to  it>  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  re* 
porters  of  the  sickly  habits  of  Govern- 
ment clerks ;  as  one  sufficient  of  itself 

_to  9^  Mr.  Arbuthjiot'a  mouth.  If 
the  piU)lio  hfve  notUng  more  to  com- 
plain df  on  the  score  of  ill  health  than 
this,  we  tbixdc  thev  may  be  well  satis- 
Aedf  and  we  also  think  that  Sir  Charlea 
Trevelyan  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
should  have  paused  before  they  ex* 
p09ed  mj  office  to  public  notice  in  so 
unenvit^le  a  manner  on  such  trilling 
grounds. 

It  is  a  ma^r  of  notoriet;|%  that  men 
who  c^  be  absent  from  their  work  on 

aco<)uat  oi  iU  healthy  withool  detri« 


meot  to  thev  income*  will  be  so  at)sent 
oflener  than  men  who  do  not  enjoy  the 
same  privilege.  This  is  no  more*  or 
rather  no  worse*  than  must  always  be 
expected  from  human  nature*  If  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan  is  able  to  fill  his 
desks  with  troops  of  angels*  he  may 
avoid  this  evil :  nothing  short  of  such 
a  troop  will*  we  think*  satisfy  all  the 
exigencies  of  the  civil  service  as  set 
forth  by  him. 

^  Having  so  &r  gone  into  Uie  ques- 
tion of  health*  let  us  make  some  in- 
quiiy  as  to  the  want  of  ambition  anid 
want  of  energy  comphtiiied  of.  That 
there  is  an  absence  of!  at  any  rate^ 
gratified  ambitrdn*  we  knay  assume 
from  the  fact  that  the  civil  ^rvice  has 
olTered  no  such  gratification  to  its  QUern- 
bers.  We  may  alto  assume  that  am- 
bition will  not  exist  as  a  distin^lshing 
trait  ih  any  profession  in  whjch  this 
last  infirmity  finds  nothing  that  it  caa 
feed  on.  We  wonder  md^  that  am- 
bition can  be  considered  desirable  in 
civil  servants  by  a  man  so  exigcantaa 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyatt.  Amotion,  ja 
generally  not  docile,  nor  obedient: 
vaulting  ambition  caiinot  be  expected 
to  confinb  its  youthful  yeeprs  to  (he  art 
of  cop)  in|^  tiistlj'*  and  its  maturer  pow<« 
ers  to  wnting  letters  for  other  people 
to  sign.  Ambition^  we  should  say« 
had  better^  under  es^isting  oircum'» 
stances*  keep  itself  out  of  GovemmeiK} 
offices.  It  might  be  troublesome*  "w^ 
think*  to  joint  I6rds  and  ander*3ecre-« 
tarieai*  who  are  desirous  of  usingy  with 
but  slender  acknowledgment*  the  ta- 
lents of  those  below  them.  Ambitba 
might  desire  to  sign  its  own  name; 
might  claim  as  its  own  peculiar  pro- 
pertv  some  colonial  constitution;  might 
loudly  blazon  forth  the  ignorance  of 
some  novice  of  a  commissioner*  or  de^ 
dare  itself  superior  to  some  newly.ap* 
pointed  chairman*  utterly  unconscious 
of  the  nature  of  th^  duties  requiitsd  of 
him.^  We  think  this  allusion  to  ambi* 
tion  is  unfortunate  on  the  part  of  Sir 
Charles  Trpvelvan. 

The  rational  gratification  of  ambi^ 
tion  in  tbe  civil  service  would  be  the 
possession  pf  the  rewards  which  it  has 
to  give.  We  will  not  speak  of  Cabinet 
Ministers  or  Uielr  Colleagues*  who  go 
in  and  out  with  the  Grovemment.  As 
our  Constitution  is  at  present  arranged, 
thes6  situations  must  be  held  by  men 
of  wealth,  and  ait)  not  therefore  within 
the  gr'asp  of  officers  who  have  to  de^ 
pend  on  th^  <^yU  ^rvioe  as  a  profeeu 
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sion.  Let  xxs,  bow6vef,  look  to  the 
grade  of  places  next  in  order — that 
which  consists  of  under-secretaries, 
permanent  secretaries,  chiurmen,  com- 
missioners,  and  such  like — and  see 
how  many  of  these  are  filled  by  men 
who  have  entered  the  public  service  as 
junior  clerks.  The  oook  before  us 
offers  to  us  a  list  of  such  gentlemen. 
How  many  of  these  named  in  the  table 
of  contents,  as  having  been  called  on 
for  their  opinion,  have  won  their  wav 
to  their  present  rank  by  serving  through 
the  difierent  grades  of  their  offices? 
We  do  not  know  the  history  of  all 
these  gentlemen ;  but  we  believe  there 
is  one.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Bromley, 
who,  as  Accountant  to  the  Navy,  pro- 
bably receives  £1,000  a-year  —  and 
whose  paper  in  this  volume  is,  per- 
haps, practically  the  soundest  essay 
given  to  us  on  the  real  requirements  of 
the  service — we  believe  that  he  alono 
of  all  the  number  entered  the  service 
as  a  junior  clerk. 

Let  us  look  through  the  names. 
Colonel  Larcom  was  an  officer  in  the 
engineers;  Sir  James  Stephen  was  a 
hamster;  Mr.  Power's  first  appoint- 
ment was,  we  believe,  that  of  assistant- 
commissioner;  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis  be- 
gan as  a  commissioner;  Mr.  Chad  wick 
has,  as  he  tells  us,  been  idl  bis  life  em- 
ployed in  high  places :  if  he  be  em- 
ployed again,  we  liopc  it  will  be  in 
some  situation  in  which  he  may  not 
have  to  use  his  faleuts  as  an  author. 
Sir  Thomas  ]lcdin<^(on  ciinie  into  office 
through  parliament ;  Mr.  Griffith  was 
selected  on  account  of  special  qualifi- 
cations, but  never  served  hs  a  clerk  ; 
Mr.  Hill  invented  penny  postage- 
stamps,  and  so  brought  himself  into 
Slace ;  Mr.  Cole  is  a  child  of  the  Ex- 
ibition ;  nay,  we  believe  we  may  say 
ho  was  the  parent  of  it.  Iklr.  Romilly, 
we  presume,  was  a  barnstcr — the  Ho- 
rn ill^s  iJways  are.  Of  Mr.  Wood's 
early  days  we  know  nothing ;  but  be- 
lieve that  he  was  born  a  chairman. 
Mr.  Merivale  certainly  was  a  barris- 
ter— he  tells  us  as  much ;  the  world 
knew  of  him,  however,  as  a  scholar  and 
an  author,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regret- 
ted that  he  should  have  buried  himself 
among  the  colonies.  The  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Thomas  Freemantle  was  a  politi- 
cian ;  so,  we  presume,  was  Mr.  Ad- 
dinnrton :  at  any  rate  he  was  never  a 
clerk.  Mr.  Hawes  was  a  politician ; 
Dr.  Playfair  a  philosopher ;  Mr.  Wad- 
dington,  at  any  rate,  is  a  very  witty 


gentleman  ;  and  Sir  A.  F.  Spearman 
was  Assistant-Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury before  we  were  out  of  onr  cradles. 

Nevertheless  there  have  been  men  of 
ambition  in  the  civil  service,  and  doubt- 
less are  so  still ;  bat  it  is  by  extra- 
professional  exertions  thsct  they  have 
had  to  distinguish  themselves.  CharieB 
Lamb,  Henry  Taylor,  and  Crofton 
Croker,  made  names  for  themselves ; 
but  no  opportunity  was  given  them  of 
doing  so  in  the  departments  to  which 
they  were  attached.  The  civil  service 
is  a  stepmother,  and  has  no  right  to 
expect  a£fectxonate,  heart-given  offices 
from  her  children.  We  trust  we  may 
hear  no  more  of  the  want  of  ambitioEi 
on  the  part  of  the  clerks,  till  we  alfl6 
hear  of  the  rewards  for  which  ambitioti 
is  to  struggle. 

Now  as  to  the  vrant  of  indnstiv  on 
the  part  of  Government  clerks.  This 
is  a  more  difficult  diarge  to  answer* 
partly  because  we  do  not  feel  satisfied 
that  there  may  not  be  some  truth  in  It, 
and  partly  because  it  is  iery  difficdt 
to  arrive  at  the  real  tnkth  in  sttohr  a 
matter.  Of  this,  howevefrj  we 'way 
rest  assured,  that  if  Government  dents' 
be  idle.  Government  heads  of  bfflMs  am 
to  blame  ibr  it.  Young  menfVotti  se* 
venteen  to  twenty-three  will  be  idle,  if 
the^  be  allowed  to  be  idle.  The  nAa- 
jonty  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  mtf 
idle ;  the  majority  of  medicttl«tudeiite 
ai'C  idle;  the  majority  of  legal  8lo« 
dents  are  idle— tnat  is,  they  do  v€tf 
much  less  than  their  old^r  fhieDas 
would  have  them  do.  Thesid  y^ong 
men  can  be  blamed  by  n6ne  but  their 
friends,  as  ihey  are  not  paid  to  watk  i 
but  the  fact  of'receiving  pay 'Will  not 
alter  the  nature  of  the  youth :  and  xm* 
til  a  better  svstem  of  departmental  dis- 
cipline be  adopted,  we  are  indined  to 
thmk  that  junior  derka  will  be  idle^ 
though  they  had  passed  with  never  so 
much  credit  before  Mr.  Jowsttand  his 
tribunal. 

We  believe  that  till  of  late  the  lays. 
tem  of  discipline,  if  we  may  cilll  it 'a 
system,  has  oeen  such  as  expreSii^  to 
foster  idleness  in  our  public  oncea. 
Make  the  best  you  can  of  bud  tools, 
has  been  the  motto  oftenest  in  use; 
that  is,  if  a  tool  should  torn  out  on 
hands  to  be  useless,  it  was  to  be  borne 
with,  and  not  discarded.  Who  can- 
not see  that  under  such  a  rule  toob 
would  turn  out  to  be  bad,  even  the 
very  tools  that  would  have  been  good 
enough,  if  it  had  been  well  known  in 
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the  serTiod  thafc  a  thoroughly  bad  tool 
urould  not  be  endured?  Long.sufl^r. 
ingy  extreme  demeocyf  a  desire  to 
aToid  the  annoyance  consequent  on 
thefracas  which  a  dismissed  derk  can 
sometimes  prodnoe»  dread  of  want  of 
support,  and  ix)sitirQ.goodnature,  have 
created  that  idleness  of  which  the  re- 
porters  are  so  ashamed ;  and  with  aXi 
Bubmissioa  to  their  more  experienced 
judgaienty  we  cannot  but  think  tliat 
this  idleness  may  be  cured  without  a 
board' of  examiners  —  cannot  be  cured 
by  a  board  of  eicaminers. 

We  remember  a  case  in  which  the 
head  of  an  office,  a  strict  disciplina- 
rian for  as  official  man,  called  a 
junior  clerk  to  him,  and  exhibiting  a 
pag(»  of  a  leUer.book,  in  which  the 
youngster  had  copied,  or  nretended  to 
copy,  oerCaln  letters  on  tne  preceding 
day,  assured  him,  that  bad  as  the  page 
apDeared,  he  would  not  dismiss  him, 
ii  noy  the  clerk  himself,  could  read 
any  one  line  of  his  own  writing.  This 
the  lad  couUl  notdo,  and  so  was  dis^ 
mis0ed»  In  iaet»  the  book  had  been 
scrawled  over  with  a  pen,  and  no 
words  bad  been  written.  But  what 
osa  one  think  of  the  previous  discip- 
line of  an  office  in  which  matters  had 
oomo-  to  Buoh  a  pass  ?  This  clerk  did 
not  oommence  his  course  of  official 
bad  conduct  by  such  outnc^eous  ab- 
surdity as  this«  I^et  us  consider  the 
amount  of  til  conduct  which  would 
have  been  endured ;  the.  very  slight 
approach  to  official  usefulness  which 
would  have  passed  muster^  If  he 
could  have  read  one  line  of  his  own 
hsfindwriting  he  might  have  remained  I 
It  is  expected  that  we  shall  ascend 
immediately,  a^  one  spring  from  such 
a  state  as  this  to  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  arithmetic  and  £nglish  cou^position, 
an  intimate  aequaantance  with  abstract 
flQienee^f  a  Ibw  fSorei^  languages,  po- 
litioal  eoonon^,  and  mtemational  law  I 

In  sober  earnest,  we  grieve  to  see 
such  Utopian  theories  broached  by 
men,  to  whom  may  be  conceded  the 
pow«r  of  making  practical  experiments 
mtliem. 

Having  granted  that  there  are  idle 
young  men  in  the  dvil  service,  and 
having,  as  we  think,  accounted  for  ity 
let  us  inquire  how  best  such  idleness 
may  be  prevented,  and  also  let  us  see 
what  are  practically  the  necessary  at- 
tainments which  should  be  required  in 
a  Government  office  cleriE,  and  how 
their  possession  ahoidd  be  ensuved. 


The  reporters  and  Mr.  Jowett  dear- 
ly want  to  have  the  artide,  namely,  a 
good  Government  derk,  ready-made 
to  their  hand,  so  that  they  may  have 
no  trouble  with  him  ader  his  appoint- 
ment. He  is  to  walk  up  to  his  desk 
on  hb  first  morning,  armed  at  all 
points  for  every  description  of  offidid 
neht,  prepared  to  settle  difficult  points 
of  international  law  in  French  or  Ger- 
man, or  to  work  out  correctly  any 
abstruse  calculation  required  by  the 
Cliancelior  of  the  Exchequer ;  to  draw 
out  a  new  constitution  in  elegant  Eng- 
lish, or  if  needs  be  (though  what  the 
need  can  be  we  do  not  know),  to 
quote  as  much  Latin  and  Greek  as 
Mr.  Waddington  of  the  Home  Office. 
He  is,  moreover,  to  be  of  excellent 
moral  character,  a  member  of  some 
Christian  community,  certified  as  to 
a^e,  sound  of  wind  an^  limb,  ambi- 
tious as  regards  the  civil  service^  but 
humble  and  docile  as  to  his  own  feel- 
ings, serious  and  sedate,  though  under 
twenty,  punctual  in.  attendance,  apd 
not  too  much  given  to  heavy  lynches, 
at  two  o*clock».  .       / 

Now  this  is  vastly. more  than  the 
Government,  can  get  for  £^  or  £100, 
or  for  £900  or  £1,000  a-year.  They 
intend  to  take  no  trouble  m  ^reparin^ 
thb  wonderfully.complete  animal ;  tier 
is  to  come  to  Uidr  examinations  witli 
all  his  perfections  accumulated  pn  his 
head;  instructed  up  to  this. maryellons 
pitch  at  his  own  cost,  and  by  his  own 
means.  Mr.  Jowett  may  brotdsj  lu9 
heart  over  his  4,800  loug  papers,  ami 
his  400  hours  of  «tva  voc^,  before  lie 
will  find  one  such  miracle,  and  If  he 
found  him,  he  would  not  ansiji^r  the 
required  purpose. 

The  education  of  a  Goi^rnmeAt 
derk,  as  regards  that  knowledge  which 
is  desirable  in  his  office,  must,  to  a 
great  degree,  be  effected  after  his  ap- 
pointment ;  but  we  do  not  at  all  moan 
to  say  that  previous  education  should 
not  be  required.  On  the  contrary,  we 
strongly  recommend  that  it  should  be 
infflsted  on,  and  he  provided /or,^  It  is 
chiefly  in  our  anxiety  to  see  this  pro- 
vision made  that  we  differ  from  the 
reporters.  They  expect  to  find  the 
derks  ready  prepared^  with  ever^ 
bnmch  of  knowledge  which  may  possi- 
bly ttu^n  out  to  be  of  use*  We  would 
recommend  that  they  be  previously 
taught  those  special  branches  of  know- 
ledge which  certainly  will  be  of  use.  , 

One  of  the  objects  constantly  in« 
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aisted  on  by  the  reportem  i%  that  of 
Abolishing  the  present  evils  of  patrons 
age;  and  Were  it  not  thai  in  this,  as 
In  all  other  mattes,  they  are  carried 
away  by  a  thirst  of  Utopii^  poritf, 
we  should  a|^e  with  them.  Fatroift. 
agfij  as  it  etists  at  preieiit»  is  a  great 
^▼il.  It  has  often,  oTen  la  qaiteieoent 
years,  been  entrusted  to  hands  tenibly 
unclean.  We  do  not  accuse  either 
Whig  or  Toryi  nor  wish  to  call  par- 
ticular notice  to  any  pecaliar  ease; 
1)Ut  it  cannot*  we  believe*  foe  denied  by 
any  one  conversant  with  such  matters^ 
that  it  has  been  found  impossibiey  un. 
der  the  existing  system  of  patrobagey 
-to  prevent  abuses  of  a  most  iniqnitoas 
description.  It  mav  also  be  assumed, 
that  men  of  high  rank  and  some  talentk» 
whose  claims  to  office  it  is  dUBeult  to 
resaetf  insist  on  these  claims  ohieflr  oa 
account  of  the  patronage  with  wfaioh 
office  invest!  them.  Of  such  men  it 
will  be  well  to  be  rid.  The  spirit  of 
the  fige  now  looks  eagerly  for  aMea> 
men  of  a  difierent  c&ssy  whoee  ap. 
proich  to  power  vpttl  b^  more  eaigr  when 
this  temptation  is  removed. 

But  because  we  wonld  abolish  the 
present  sjratem  df  patfonagOr  we  do 
toot  think  thait  minist^ni  and  their  tab- 
ordinates  shoold  bo  entinly  relieved 
from  the  responMbility  of  noaoina^ng 
to  the  pablio  service*  The  object  ap- 
parently isy  to  div«8t  soch  responsiln- 
lity,  as  far  as  possiblct  of  an^  peculiar 
benefit  to  (he  person  eaeroising  it;  so 
to  ttmit  the  power  of  appointing  to 
Che  pubUe  offices  is  to  utke  it  the 
duty  of  the  minister  toteteet,  bnt  not 
his  privilege  to  give  away ;  to  render 
the  system  of  reemiting  the  civil  ser- 
vice as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  manner 
in  Which  chureh  uvings  are  often  filled. 
It  Will  be  probably  Ibmid  impossible 
to  hit  on  any  plan  which  will  altoge- 
ther insure  ibis  object;  but  it  may» 
we  think,  be  so  far  done  as  to  ^troy 
the  bane  of  patronage ;  and  so  done  as 
entbely  to  remove  we  evil  which  it  is 
the  present  object  to  remove— namely, 
the  mtroduotion  of  bad  dorks  into  the 
pid)lic  service. 

We  havd  now  to  inquire  whether 
the  clerks  are  paid  on  a  scale  aafficient- 
)y  high  to  insure  those  vahiable  ser- 
vices which  the  (srovemmeiit  requires. 
On  this  subject,  as  on  all  otbees  con- 
nected with  the  civil  service,  it  appears 
aJmost  impossible  to  arrive  at  eoirect 
data.  The  reporters  make  no  aUusion 
-  At  ttU  to  the  scales  of  pay,  batsitisfy 


tfaeuiselves  wimi  presBQUiB  thlwng^boiit 
that,  as  regards  the  desdridileness  of 
the  civil  service,  th6  ambitions,  the 
educated,  and  the  talented  would  m- 
doubtedly  rush  into  it,  if  they  wane 
only  allowed  to  do  so.  DowBin|r. 
street  is  an  elyaium  to  Ike  taste  cf  Sir 
€haries  Trevelyan-^-his  one  idea  of 
Paradise  most  be  a  sightly  row  4>f  pub- 
lie  offices,  and  the  TMsury  kin  senrenth 
heaven.  "It  is  natural  to  expect**' 
says  be,  *'  that  so  important  a  profit- 
sien  shoold  attract  the  ablest  aim  molt 
ambitious;"  **  that  the  greatest  emula- 
tion would  prevail  amdng  tbese-  who 
■antered  it :"  bnt  he  does  net  lay  wlif 
it  thonhi  be  so. 

This  silence  on  the  part  of  Sir 
Charles  as  to  the  gmd  pro  quo  to  be 
giten  to  the  civil  service  would  be  re- 
medied  by  the  statement  mfide  in  Sir 
James  Siephen's  Well-argued  paper,  if 
wc  could  take  his  information  as  ^- 
thentic;  but  we  think  it  would  1)e 
found,  on  referenoe  to  the  absolute 
•facts  of  the  office  in  which  hebinudf 
so  long  officiated,  that  he  baa  nnder- 
Btated  the  incomes  of  the  clerks.  In 
this  wa  in  no  way  impngn  any  asseution 
made  by  Sir  James.  SedoBsnolssy 
what  the  salaries  of  dmte  ha-ve  beeoi 
but  what  thfliy  probably  wmildybot  U» 
bases  his  statement  on  .ft-^akmlntiiii 
and  not  on  Acts;  Whatever  may  hirve 
been  the  error  which  has  crapt-inilD'kfla 
oalettktions»wottokUiatthaejmeri8m» 
of  past  years  uei  the  Colomal  OAla 
wilt  not  Mar  him  wU  He  ^^wdESoC 
the  offices  of  the  difiereiU  aftccelante 
of  statCf  which  are  oonsidsNd  .i»  be 
the  best  of  the  poUie  offieeo^  end  esya 
that  the  avensge  income  of  a.  jdeffc 
would  itot  exceed  J^'^0  per  anwi»y 
for  the  first  twenty«asvon  years  of  his 
official  lile:  that  be  would  thnn^  nwo 
only  to  £6a0i.and  that  intan^yoMni 
from  that  Im  would  recelvo  IbiXm^i^ 
annum.   .   .  ,  , 

It  is  the  first  part.of  this  statement 
which  strikes  otto  as  being  >so  teif  nn^ 
attractive.  In  the  msjolnty  ofr'Gp^ 
Vtement  offices  clerks  hIo  not  nse  to 
£1000  per  annum,  afW  any  lepgth.0f 
selrvios  t  and  thetelbrs  it  must  be  pee* 
sumed  that  the  pay  in  them  dnsing.tka 
early  yea»  of  a  clerk*«  life  wili  .bft 
still  lessthan  that  stated  Vy  Bk  Jam^ 
Stephen.  And  yet  how  can  it  bo  isfs  ? 
An  avemge  income  of  S26X^  per  mi^ 
nam  for  the  best  twnnty*sftire»JMt!* 
of  a  manlslifel  Well  BmySirwu^ 
sajc*  If  this  be  tcii%  ^<  W^ fixpe^llo 
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«ltn»t  bf  8ii«ii  iodttoeniBkitB  as  than 
any  mea  of  eniiiient  abiiity  "  ? 

but  is  this  statement  correct  ?  We 
have  not  ventitied  to  posh  our  »N}iiirre8 
inta  the  htl^h  regions  of  Downing. 
wtna^  or  to  approach  the  august 
mbodes  of  seeretanes  of  state,  but  wb 
Itave  amsetftained  the  hc%  as  reffttnila 
the  hsBDmes  of  a  set  of  modest  Sexka 
in  an  iMOifale  Government  office  in  the 

•We  'wtU  take  the  joniprcfaiss  of  this 
office  as  it  eaisted  about  twenty  ;^ear8 
sineei  faeeanse  the  clerks  then  in  it 
haTe  none  of  them  now  exceeded  the 
twenty^se^ea  years  named  by  Sir 
James.  Xhb  class  then  consieted  of 
eight  personsy  and  we  find  those  eight 
noir  enottmstanc^  as  fellows «-» 

fL. — DismisMd.        .^ 

B— X906  "per  annuiq ;  23  vearaC  service. 
C — Dead ;  iiicome  at  time  of  death,  ^^650. 
P — £500  per  annuni  j  21  years*  service. 
JE— £760  p^t"  animm  *  20  year*'  servico. 
y-L.£T0O  per  ahntrtrt }  SO  year^  service. 
9^^€09O  'pet  iiiiimm  j  Id  yeats'  service. 
H^Diamiised. 

^Chi»4oes  WH  show  the  atehiee  in. 
oome  of  tiv^  mea  in  ({Mstioii;  But  it 
does  «he#  thut  ihier  tate  of  pay  bAs 
be«n  mudi  bt^^  than  that  ^vi»n  by 
Sir' Jamtfs  Stephen;  as  be  d^lat^  that 
ft  elei*li  ytH>tiii  rHe  id  jC$dO»  only  after 
twaniy*^4¥i»t  y^ira'  Mrvi^e  — mndi 
bighen  at  least,  in  tlM  cas^  of  those 
wboee  airiiofts  in  the  offl«e  hAve  been 
MUdfted.  Hie  average  inooiHe  of  the 
offieeti  alladed  t6  abot«  probably  ex. 
eeeded  £S0e  after  twenty  years^  ser. 
^ee^  and  it  will  hate  reached  £430  by 
the  time  they  hate  f^red  twenty-Beyen 
yeersi 

It'is  by  no  means  our  Intention  to 
BSi^erttiiat  mi  arerage  iocomo  of  even 
je480  per  annmii  for  the  first  and  bedt 
fwciity.sefeB  yeai^of  a  man's  workti^ 
days»  with  the  hope  of  rising  to  a  matt- 
mam  of  ^iCiOO  o»  £l;ooo  at  some  pe. 
t4ed  ef  hh  between  fifty  and  kilcfy)  is 
a  profljMct  wbieii  will  attract  thl9  most 
arabttioasi  the  moite  pit>mtslng>  and 
Ae  most  gifted.  Ambition,  high  ta- 
leuts,  and  mental  gifts  are  better  paid 
for  in  Q«eat  Biiutm  ''AstMigeam. 
bllioB^''  says  Mr.  Waddington;  p.  985, 
^kltk  doable  firM-chiss  man  to  aspire 
to  be  a  snbordiaate  f<yr  life  .  .  ;  and 
thus  td  attain>  if  gf eatlv  fanmred  by 
ibrtane^  the  dignity  m  chief  cterir, 
Mssiidy  on  the  "vef^  dity  ^apwi  irb|6h 
hii  MmmI^  \9ho  stood  l^  iiS»  ride  on  the 


list  ofhononrsi  is  made  ft  bishop  or  a 
judge.'*  We  agree  with  Mr.  Wadding. 
ton  that  this  woold  be  strange;  bat 
ire  wish  ^at  the  subject  should  be 
Seen  in  iu  true  ligbt>  and  that  some 
jQSt  idea  of  the  value  of  GoVeimment 
-appointments  lAioald  be  giten;  before 
any  deeirion  is  ctmi  to  as  to  the  qaa. 
liftcations  to  be^  lodted  fbr  in  the  tneh 
who  are  to  fill  them. 

There  are  many  appdntments  under 
the  Crown;  not  h^M  necessarily  by 
members  of  the  G'ovbmment,  vat^ihg 
in  vahie  fmm  £1000  to  £2000  a.year. 
Such  are  the  pkces  of  bhairtnen  of 
boards;  oomnnMloiierfl  at  the  Ous. 
toms^  exciie,  andit,  and  poor-law 
officers  $  permanent  and  undet*  secre- 
taries in  me  high  Gk>vei*nment  offices ; 
eecnetaries  and  aasistatit'Secretaries  at 
the  Post  Office*  and  such  like  depart- 
ments ;  and  various  other  dSrvants  of 
the  Crowni  who  hold  what  mty  be 
called  statf  appointments.  Sueb  situa. 
tions  ai«  St  preset  but  seldom  allowed 
to  be  the  reirard  of  official  merit. 
Xhey  are  fitted  by  men  who  ai^  94- 
lected  eithev  oti  account  of  some  pecu- 
liar talent  they  hiive  shown;  or,  as  is 
mtlchoft;eB«fthe  case/ On  aceotint  of 
tome  poKtical  support  irMbh  they  have 
given  u:.  sometimes,  indlsed^  by  tS^^st 
^voaritism,  W6  eamestl^  bop^  that, 
ill  futfhie>  eivH  setvantft  cbbseti  from 
the  ranks  of  to  sei^co,  and  tiohe  but 
civil  servants,  may  be  held  as  eligible 
fat  sttdi  appoiiftments.  We  dannot 
doubt  that  men  fitting  can  IM  fotkttd.:. 
indeed  that  the  men  most  fitting  will 
be  so  fbutfd.  Moreover,  it  taay  be  as- 
fltttaed  as  e«rtain>  that  ihb  knowledge 
that  such  a  ptbS^ect  is  h«ld  ont  by  the 
serviboi  will  in  itself  create  a  body  of 
men  fitting  fi>r  the  purpose.  In  this 
manner  the  dvil  service  may  hd  phi 
on  something  Itte  a  par  with  otiier 
profusions*  some  of  the  promising 
and  gifted;  if  not  of  the  most  ambitious 
c^ts  of  the  age,  wkj  bo  tistnpted  into 
its  ranks.  There  will,  it  is  true,  be 
no  jodgesbipsi  iio  btsbc^cs,  to  reii^ard 
its  brighter  oivAinents  $  bat  th^re  will 
be  places  sufficientlr  good  to  be  at. 
traetiv90  to  genius ;  tliere  tvill  be  situa- 
tions to  be  ateqdii^,  sileh  as  men  of 
talenr  do  covet ;  and  the  O^rtainty  of  a 
moderate  inoome  irek*y  early  in  Hib  will 
htone  fyf  the  loss  of  tho  higher  hopes 
lrhi6h  llie  Church  lind  the  Bat  afibrd. 

There  has  of  late  b<eefi  a  g^cat  deal 
of  ^tf&treten^  teSpectittig  nie  funds 
out  o(  whibh  fbe  |»eii^n9  of  supetah. 
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naated  clerks  are  to  be  paid.  It  has 
been  allowed  that  the  soms  deducted 
for  this  purpose  from  the  salaries  of 
the  officers  in  the  civil  service  are  more 
than  sufficient;  and  as  the  truth  of 
this  assertion  has  not  been  controverted 
by  Government^  although  the  ques- 
tion  of  }>en8ions  has  been  tinder  dis- 
cussion, it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
all^ation  is  correct.  If  80»  the  junior 
derKS  in  the  service  have  very  strong 
l^round  of  complaint.  This  deduction 
18,  we  believe,  only  paid  by  clerks  ap- 
pointed since  1831,  when  a  new  act  of 
parliament  on  the  subject  came  into 
operation.  We  can  acknowledge  the 
justice  of  calling  on  men  in  the  civil 
service  to  provide  themselves^  for  the 
wants  of  their  old  ace,  as  men  in  other 
business  must  do.  We  quite  agree  as  to 
the  expediency  of  makmg  sudi  deduc- 
tion obligatory,  and  thus  forcing  those 
who  may  die  in  harness,  or  who  may 
leave  the  service,  to  contribute  to  the 
general  fund.  The  deductions  are  not 
much  felt  if  paid  as  a  matter  of  course, 
but  if  optional,  would  not  be  generally 
agreed  to;  and,  as  a  rale,  would  not 
be  paid  by  those  who  would  mostxe- 
quue  assistance  in  old  age.  In  these 
respects,  we  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  shown  a  wise  discretion ;  bat 
there  can  be  no  doubt  the  amount  of 
deduction  should  not  exceed  by  a  sin- 
gle pound  the  sum  required  for  the 
specified  purpose.  The  measure  has 
not  yet  come  into  full  operation,  and 
it  may  have  been  hitherto  impossible 
to  calculate  accuratel)r  the  precise  per 
centaffe  of  salary  which  may  be  re- 
quired  for  the  assigned  purpose ;  but 
if  there  be  a  doubt  on  the  subject,  the 
benefit  of  it  should  be  eiven  to  the 
clerks.  The  Grown  should,  under  no 
circumstances,  allow  itself  to  make 
money  by  deductions  from  the  wi^s 
of  its  servants.  When  the  matter  was 
first  mooted,  we  fully  expected  to  have 
seen  it  shown  that  the  five  per  cent  now 
charsed  was  not  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  required  object ;  but  as  this  has 
not  been  done,  we  hope  soon  to  hear 
that  the  per  centage  has  been  reduced. 
Before  we  close  our  remarks,  we 
would  wish  to  call  attention  to  some  of 
the  opinions  given  by  civil  servants, 
in  the  volume  before  us.  Judging 
merely  from  what  we  have  here  print- 
ed, we  doubt  whether  Mr.  Bromley, 
Sir  James  Stephen,  Mr.  Uawes,  and 
Mr.  Aibuthnot,  would  not,  between 
them«  have  drawn  out  a  plan  more 


practically  feasible  than  that  given  to 
us  by  the  reporters  and  Mr.  Jowett. 

Mr.  Bromley  says  (pp.  52,  53), 
"  There  are  many  men  in  the  revenue 
departments,  and  in  the  lower  class  of 
ofiSces,  who  are  far  more  valuable  pub- 
lic servants  than  many  men  in  the 
higher  class  of  offices ;  yet  they  have 
no  power  of  distinguishing  themselves, 
there  being  no  pnxes  to  contend  for. 
....  The  civil  service  has  much  of 
such  talent  lying  waste,  and  going  to 
decay.  The  public  interest  su&v, 
and  the  public  become  discontented." 

Again  he  says  •«  **  The  service 
must  be  made  mora  attractive  for  su- 
perior talent,  bjr  throwing  open  the 
prizes  to  the  service  at  lai|^" 

In  all  this  we  fully  agree»  as  we  do 
in  the  recommendation  which  Mr. 
Bromley  makes  as  to  the  juni<v  class 
of  Government  servants.  *'  His  (Mr. 
Jowett's)  second  class  of  candidates 
....  dbould  bo  cxduded  altogether 
from  the  catocory  of  public  senrants, 
by  being  placed  on  day .  pay  instead  of 
being  paid  by  salazy." . 

Sir  James  Stephen  holds  a.  very  poor 

S union  of  the  civil  service  genmlly. 
eihinks  that  the  men  now  employed 
are  below  mediocrity,  and  that  inotmng 
beyond  mediocrity  can  be  expected,  or 
is  even  wanted.  **  In  all  aerioueness," 
he  says,  '<  I  tlunk  that  tho.JBflU  whose 
name  stood  half  way.  down  the  evami- 
natioaJbt  of  merit*  wmild  pvobably 
make  a  better  clerk  than  he  whose 
name  stood  first."  We  do  oot quite 
agree  with  him  in  thit^  and  we  think 
that  be  must  have  been  unfortunate  in 
the  clerks  that  he  has  had  oedw  his 
oontn^.  If  he  em,  hQwever«  he  errs 
on  the  safer  side,  and  is  not  so  wide  of 
the  mark  as  are  Sir  Charies  Trev«|yan 
and  Sir  Stafibrd  Northcote,  when  they 
talk  of  the  ambitious  and  the  giAed 
as  the  natural  eandidatea  for  Gntwfstn^ 
ment  offices. 

Dullness,  according  to  Sir  James 
Stephen,  is  the  lot  of  the  ctvil  service. 
Alas  I  is  not  dullness,  that,  at  least, 
which  Sir  James  Stei^en  calls  dnUness, 
the  lot  of  the  world  at  UxgOf?.  Sir 
James  has  probably  lived  mvcb  among 
men  of  talent,  and  feels  acutely  the 
presence  of  bores ;  biH  we  beUeve  that 
he  would  be  forced  to  admit,  that  nine 
men  o.ut  of  ten  are  bores  to  him* 

*«The  members  of  what  I  have  de- 
scribed as  the  third  class,"  he  iaatill 
speaking  of  the  shortcomings  of  clerks, 
p.  74«  "  usually  entered  the  oiEce  at 
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tixe  fige  of  eighteen  or  nineteen^  cont. 
ing  directly  from  school*  brinzing  with 
them  no  greater  store  of  inJormation 
or  maturity  of  mind  than  usually  be- 
longs to  a  boy  of  the  fiflb  form,  at 
£ton,  Westminster*  or  Rugby.    What 
they  so  brought  they  nover  afterwards 
increased  by  any  private  study."   May 
not  the  same  thmg  be  said  of  most 
other  professions?    Do  officers  in  the 
army  studjr  afler  th^  have  received 
their  eommisffions  ?    uo  doctors  study 
anrthing   bat  physic,   lawyers    any- 
thing but  hkw  ?    The  rule  of  life  is 
that  men*  when  once  placed  at  work* 
do  work  in  that  state  of  life  to  which 
God  has  called  them*  but  do  not  care 
to  burden  themselves  with  other  toil. 
There  are  of  coarse  exceptions.    The 
men  with  whom  Sir  James  has  loved 
to  associate  have  no  doubt  been  found 
among  them.    Sach  men  in  all  profes- 
sions win  rise  to  the  top.    That  the^ 
^ould  be  allowed  to  do  so  in  the  ctvil 
service  is  aoknoidedged  by  all*  and 
that  tiiey  have  hitherto  not  been  al- 
lowed to  do  so  is  the  great  evil  which 
is  now  to  be  remedied. 

To  one  observntion  of  Sir  James 
8tefilieB's  we  beg  to  call  particular  at- 
tention.  He  is  speaking  of  the  patron, 
age  of  the  great  Government  officers* 
p.  79).  **  It  is  said  indeed  that  they 
reganl  itoa  a  buvdea*  not  as  an  advan- 
tage, loan  only  answer*  that  I  never 
yet  served  wider  any  Secretsiy  of  State 
lilho  did  net'  at  least  appear  to  attach 
»  very  high  interest  indeed  to  the 
power  of  giving  svdi  places  to  his  de- 
pendents and  hit  friends."  We  think 
that  this  is  a  bk>w  fairly  given  to  what 
we  cannot  but  call  the  humbug  of  pre- 
ten^nff  that  patronage  is  not  desir- 
able. We  all  know  that  it  is  in  a  gveat 
measm^  for  the  sake  of  patronage 
that  the  toils  of  offiee  are  endored ; 
that  it  is  the  most  valued  appanage  of 
high  places ;  that  it  contributes  more 
than  any  actual  power  to  the  lofty  po- 
Mtlon  of  the  man  who  dispenses  it; 
that  it  is*  in  fact*  the  greatest  privi- 
lege ef  our  greatest  men.  Ministers 
know  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  reqoires 
^at  this  great  privilege  should  bo  cur- 
tatted*  and  therefore  the  subordinates 
of  ministers*  with  euphonistic  phraseo- 
lo|y,  speak  of  patronage  as  a  burden 
difficult  to  be  borne !  We  are  glad  to 
seo  sndi  cobwebs  swept  away  by  one 
so  well  entitled  to  give  an  optnion  on 
the  matter  as  Sir  James  Stepnen. 
Mr.  Arbutimot  chiefly  confines  hinu 


self  to  a  galUnt  defence  of  the  civil 
service*  as  it  at  present  exists ;  and* 
considering  the  nature  of  the  attack 
made*  we  think  the  line  of  defence 
very  fair.  He  is  a  gentleman  who 
has  been  long  in  office*  and  who  has 
the  interests  of  the  service  and  of  the 
servants  equally  at  heart ;  and  bavins 
himself  risen  to  high  position  is  enti- 
tied  to  a  hearing.  **  I  cannot  refrain*" 
he  says,  pp.  412*  413*  *' from  im- 
pres^g  upon  your  lordships  the  fact* 
.  •  .  that  the  real  practical  edu- 
cation of  an  official  man  must  be  with- 
in  the  office. "  Again*  he  says  —  **  In 
all  the  public  departments  were  is  a 
vast  amount  of  mere  routine  work« 
which  yet  reouires  attention*  ability* 
and  above  all*  inteptty.  A  very 
hu^  majority  of  pubhc  servants  must 
be  engaged  on  such  occupation*  and 
few  can  emeige  from  it  to  superior 
situations." 

These  appear  to  be  truths  which 
have  escapea  the  notice  of  the  report- 
ers and  Mr.  Jowott.  In  lookinff  for 
men  of  finished  education*  they  nave 
forgotten  how  much  must  be  learned 
by  the  younp  lad  afler  his  appoint- 
ment; and  m  looking  for  ambition 
and  genins*  they  have  forgotten  how 
-Tery  Tittle  fitting  work  there  is  for  the 
employment  of  Uiese  high  gifls. 

And  now  one  word  as  to  Mr.  Chad- 
wick.  This  ^ntleman's  name  has 
long  been  familiar  to  us  in  some  de- 
partment of  the  civil  service,  and  from 
his  own  stetements  it  appears  that  he 
has  had  much  to  do.  He  has  passed 
through  his  hands*  he  tells  us,  the  14}- 
plications  of  between  1,000  and  2*000 
candidates  for  staff  appointments;  and 
he  has  been  employed  m  regulating  the 
expenditure  of  between  £500,000  and 
£600,000  per  annum!  besides  much 
business  connected  with  local  (?)  dis- 
missals II  but  ho  does  not  appear  at 
present  to  be  employed  in  the  service. 
We  should  like  to  know  whether  he 
has  himself  encountered  dismissal ;  and 
if  so,  whether  *'  local  *'  or  otherwise. 

Though  not  so  employed*  he  was  in- 
vited* among  others*  to  give  the  Gro- 
vemment  the  benefit  of  his  experience* 
and  he  has  taken  advantage  of  the 
invitetion.  We  observe  that  Mr. 
Bromley  occupies  seven  pages  of  this 
book ;  Sir  James  Stephen*  nine ;  Mr. 
Mill*  six;  Major  Graham,  two;  the 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer* 
seventeen ;  Sir  Thomas  Rediugton* 
fifteen;  Mr.  BowlandUill*  four;  Mr. 
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Mnrdock,  five  j  Mr.  Woo3,  elercn  ; 
Mr.  Mcrivalcj  seven ;  Mr.  Hawes>  six- 
teen ;  and  Mr.  Waddington  is  able  to 
confine  all  his  wit,  all  bis  bitterness^' 
and  all  his  nnotationsi  within  twelvo^ 
Mr.  ChadwicK,  however^  trails  himself 
ruthlessly  through  nlnetv-fbur  mortal 
pages  of  the  most  diffioult  composittdri 
that  ever  was  subjected  to  the  under- 
standing of  an  unfdrtanaie  critic' 
*  If  Mr.  Chadwick  had  come  forward 
witb  any  plan  of  his  own,  ^edetaili 
of  which  required  lengthy  expession; 
we  sbould  perhaps  liave  no  mr  right 
to  complMh  of  the  quantity  of  his  re- 
marks, though  we  might  not  like  the 
quality  of  his  scheme ;  but  such  is  hot 
tne  case.  As  far  as  we  have  been 
ablo  to  ascertam  bts  meaning,  b^  !S 
pnly  intent  on  giving  to  the  public  the 
result  of  his  own  personal  experii*nce9« 
and  in  reoommendtne  that  t^e  Oovern- 
i^cnt  generally  should  adopt  in  a11  it!i 
offices  those  measures  of  reifbrth  which 
he  adoptee)  witli  so  mnch  $ati9fhctl6T{ 
to  himself  when  employed  in  the  Po6# 
l.aw  Offico»  and  under  the  Sewerage 
Commission.  He  is  always  tclltp^  us 
wbat  under  certain  eircumstanbes  he,] 
Mr.  Chadwick,  did ;  but  he  tells  these 
things'  in  language  so  atrociouslv  un^ 
^mmatieal,  so  singularly  connjsed> 
Bp  utterly  unfnielligime,  tbat  It  is  ofteif 
impossible  tb  divine  the  mejtnfng  of  bis 
paTagrapris. 

We  will  give  a  ibw  incrMlh  taken 
quite  at  random  :^ 

"  Notwitiistanding  I  have  presented  f!^ 
two  Boarob  ontrasted  wHh  an  independent 
pow«r  ot  appoiotmaot  fend  diBciplii]B;'Wltlt 
which  I  bava  bean  (Donneeled,  as  exianpli^* 
iqg  an  advance  upon  tha  ooniiii9a>  eonditiQA 
of, the  servioe,  I  MhwH  ncverMielns  ioclwla 
them  as  falliug  short  of  what  >  piJi^t^caUlQ 
under  systeniatiacd  arrangemcats  ou  a  larger 
ecalc."— p.  169. 

"  The  specialities  of  the  civil  service,  whe^i 
closely  examined^  will  be  foiiod  to  rumish 
as  cogent  reasons  for  their  agg;rcgat!6n  un- 
der general  snpenrlslon  for  the  advanement 
of  the  BpaoialitiaB  tliemselves.  Tims  to  take 
the  speeiaiities  of  aoy  department  in  iu  ao- 
couBtant8bip.'*-^p.  174. 

We  protest  tkat  we  preaerre  exaotljr 
Mr.  Giiadwick*a  panetuatioii«  tbat  we 
give  nethiag  but  full  aoDleii^ei^  end 


present  them  in  no  worse  guise  than 
uiat  in  whidh  tbcy  appear  m  his  own 
icxt 

.  "  Comoaroa  anA  privat%fpt«vriii^  whav^ 
oprabinations  for  servicp  are  raquiied,  owa 
t^cir  efficieucy  to  t^e  axtept  to  fhjik  asq 
eharea  the  results  of  success  with  ilieagenqy 
wl'ich  has  most  contributed  (0  their  prot^nc- 
tion  as  the  cMciciit  enterprise  o!"  waf  !s  diie 
fb  its'  practical  treatment  as  paid  Work  b^ 
pria^  m^hcy  and  reward?*— p«  2tl.  '  ^ 

>  Mr.  Hawea  givea  m,  ht  the  «M  ef 
bis  pap^,  a  set  of  imperfbet  seiftenee^ 
such  as  cmididatea  4br  et^rftabhiii  atliil 
Offices  have  to  put  int6  goo4  Kt^iSli; 
as  one  of  Iheif*  preiiMnMry  uUkal 
Woold  he  all<y«r  ns  to  vecorfittMKd  M 
htm  the  alMtft  i^teAee  ?  '* 


'  «Ifl»thaMr«'a1pro^o8idi 
fisr  eagagin^  in  tbi  nerganiaaHio.  of  tiwaflu 
yio^  tha  diraot  iattnaUef  «liaaiaiMity<«ir 
twnatvi.alrsadjf-  amnlayatk  mA  ia  naiaifnlsri 
|f  tf>  the  right o(  a  fN^aSV^.wmKMa^i  )fm\ 
ing  to  all  pf¥^po^,  ^.^inpcpFp^efl^JiR  ^(^7 
tice,.  wer^  added 
officer  who  lias  pr 

shape,  and  who  ap'fjcars  t  ^  ^  ^ 

qiiali^cd.  a  fair  share  iii  ^hefr  ^x;e<;u^iL 
p<*wertVii  sfimulf  w^l  ha  ^vefl  'for  thdw 
vanee  of  the  servlto  for  Qs  '^Ms  ^^osHKiii^^U 

p.^ao.  '  *      •       .     1 

»e*> «e  fiMiv  tta|i be/tbottg^  jUm 
diiloalt  ibr  any  ef  Mir.  Hsvaa*  papuai 
iftart  if  we  «iaj^  be  eUowdite  MfllM 
Biran  out  of  it»  iitt.^i«tonfe#ifc  qioem 
that  Mr.  Chadwiekhwi  a  slsitiv  aftili 
writing  Mioh  a  papea  u  thiay  tobe  jein* 
ed  witb  Sir  Charlea  Taavelgnn  endMlv 
Jowett  in  carrying  out  iae  jrefiMToi  el 
Ike  civU  aervioe. 

.  Webavereonzked  intheoennaief 
thia  article*  that  tbe  amoiint  ef  enidb 
tioa  reqaiied  by  tbe  rapoctera'fortBMtt 
^DtaringGoieroeidnt  offiees  waarib  oot 
opiinoB,  too  btgb  \  we  baye  alae  mgM 
geated  thai  it  mi^  be  4iflfanlt  to-fioi 
caiididetea  y^  wiU>  at  bo  eady  cb 
age»  b«ive  a  soBBd  knewiedge  q»  the 
rales  of  En^^iiah  ooiaiiesttioB-:.iMmiL 
tbelesa  we  ainoenely  nope^  eadi/tbiafc 
we  have  a  right  to  expeal»  thathennai 
ibrth  no  on^  however  jroiuig^  wiMbe 
edanttted  into  tbe  aervioe  ao  abomik 
aabl^  defieieat  in  tbiaieipeoi  aa  ia  Mb» 
Obadwick. 
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Not  a  teason  passes  by  without  sco- 
mg  numbers  of  yacliU  leaYing  our 
dbore^.  to  explore  the  Fiords  or  Nor» 
way  I  the  blue  and  tideless  Meditcr* 
ranean,  or  the  sajauy  uhs  6i  the  Gre- 
cian Archipelago.  The  flag  of  ah 
£rfgtwh  yadit  has  waved  in  the  noble 
bay  of  8an  Fittncisco»  ia  the  bar* 
bcKua  4>f  Sydney  and  Hobart  Town; 
on  the  waters  of  ibo  Hudson,  and 
even  on  the  BBMiddy  Mississippi^  where 
I*  sweeps  past  the  creseent  eity  6f 
New  Orleans.  A  ibndness  for  no. 
▼elty  and  adventure^  a  craving  for 
ffieileifteHy  a  love  of-  the  beantiftil» 
or  all  these  bom^nedy  have  led  our 
ynehtMnen  to  despise  distance  and  dan* 
ger;  and  to  foam  ftr  and  wide  over 
ttle  pathless  ocean;  in  order  to  gratify 
their  favourite  taftte^  or  to  vary  the 
liton'otony  of  hmne  life.  It  is,  how- 
6ver>  somewhat  strange,  that  whilst 
long  voyages  are  undertaken  to  dis* 
tant  lands,  the  mosl  pictni^sqae 
Bcemury  on  o«r  own  shores.^  ths4  o£ 
the  north-western  Higlilands  of  Scot^ 
land,  eanal  in  beauty  and  variety  to 
«ny  itt  tiler  world  —  soodd  be  e oeapa* 
raovely  neglected.  It  is  tme,  indeed^ 
-tint  Umi  seas- WW  stormy^  the«urrenti 
rapids  mml  the  navigation  intricate  $ 
tiiab  ia  some  planes  snppHes  axe  ^ffi- 
enltto  b«  leund,  and  that  the  ehanoe 
of  being  storm^iaid  in  a  Highland 
lochiMr  a  week  or  a  fortnigbt;  sun. 
rounded  by  sterile  mountains  half 
veiled  in  grey  misty  and  out  of  sigbt 
offenmanfaabitaticm,  siffords  rather  li 
drears  proepeot;  buty  with  a  stout 
vessel,  a  gmxl  sailiog'-mastcr,  and  a 
provided  steward;  the  ibrmnr  class  of 
ttsngets  ma  V  be  easHy  avoided  $  and» 
by  making  ttie  cruise  during  the  pro. 
per  seasen  of  the  year  (the  months  of 
June,  July,  sod  Augnst),  there  is 
not  mboh  ebanice  bf  suffering  from 
the  latter  contingency.  Upon  tbe 
other  handy  how  rich  are  tlie  stoies 
of  grandeur  and  beauty,  how  great 
the  variety  of  pleasure  v^ich  such  » 
cruise  discloses.  The  Orkney  islands, 
some  barren  and  roeinr,  others  green 
and  smiling,  divided  bvlonff  readies 
of  sea,  and  fbll  of  excellent  harboars, 
such  as  that  of  Stromness,  with  iis 
^jnainf  old  towm  in  loll  view  of  tl|e 


noble  Ward  Hill  of  Hoy,  pn  whose 
summit,  according  to  tradition^  an  en^ 
ehauted  carbuncle  is  sometimes  seen 
shining  at  midnight  —  the  adjacent 
coast  of  Scotland,  fissured  by  caves 
and  indented  by  arms  of  the  sea, 
above  which  rise  the  towering  peaks 
of  Ben  Qope  and  Ben  Laogbat— . 
the  bold  headland  of  Cape  VVjmth, 
with  its  lofty  light  gleaming  over  the 
wild  Atlantic.  Then,  turning  south- 
ward, the  beautiful  Loch  Lax  ford*  and 
the  coast  range  of  mountains,  unri« 
vailed  in  varied  and  fiintastic  outJinei 
stretching  for,  fifly  miles  from  Jioch 
Lazford  to  Loch  Ewe.  Of  wood 
there  is  but  little,  and  that  almost  aU 
natural;  but  then*  in  autumn,  Uo^ 
exquisite  ia  the  colonnng*  and  how 
the  mountain  slopes  glow  with  tha 
mingled  hues  of  the  purple  heather« 
the  grey  roek«  the  verdant  grass, 
and  the  rich  golden  brown  of  the 
bracken. 

South  <^  Loch  Ewep  the  scenery  of 
theSeoUish  coast  and  of  tbo  western 
islands  is  better  knowi^  a^d  more  ia 
the  beaten  traek  of  tourists  and 
yachtsmen ;  but,  during  atbreeweekif 
cruise  in  the  finest  season  of  the  year, 
we  did  not  meet  with  a  single  yacht 
between  the  Moray  Firth  and  Loch 
£we. 

In  the  summer  of  185^,  we  aet  sail 
from  Granton  Harbour  in  a  cutter 
yacht  of  thirty-five  tons,  manned  by 
a  sailing-mastar  and  three  stout  hand% 
having  been  occupied  for  some  hours 
previously  in  gettmg  below  and  stow^ 
4ng  away  an  amount  of  stores  which 
seemed,  when  pUed  up  i^pon  the 
deck,  as  if  they  would  have  served 
foravoyajge  to  Austialia.  We  have 
•no  intention  of  inflicting  upon  our 
readers  any  unbroken  narrative,  con^ 
tinned  froin  day  to  day,  during  the 
six  weeks  that  our  cruise  lasted ;  still 
less  do  we  deem  it  necessary  to  ear- 
nish  our  stovy  with  nautical  detaiu  as 
to  what  amomit  of  sail  we  carried, 
how  often  we  hove  the  lead  or  the  lo^ 
the  exact  direction  of  the  wind,  or 
the  iH'ecise  number  of  fathoms  in  which 
we  andhored.  Our  object  is  simply 
to  give  some  account  of  the  most  iiw 
teresting  plac^  wa  visitedy  and  the 
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most  nicturcsque  scenery  we  saw, 
espcciallv  in  those  unfrequented  and 
remote  localities  which  it  was  our  for- 
tune  to  explore. 

Our  northern  voyage  was  stormy^ 
and  presented  no  feature  of  interest* 
until  we  got  into  the  boiling  tide  of 
the  Fentland  Firth,  and  afterwards 
into  those  smooth  and  sheltered  arms 
of  the  sea  that  wind  among  the  Orca- 
dian  Archipelago*  Behold  us  at  length 
anchored  in  the  tranquil  waters  of  the 
Bay  of  Stromness,  guarded  by  the 
gn»en  island  of  Graemsav,  with  its 
white  strand  and  twin  lighthouses,  be- 
yond which  towers  the  lofty  Hill  of 
Hoy.  A  few  hundred  yards  from  oar 
anchorage  lies  the  town  of  Stromness, 
built  at  the  foot  of  a  sloping  hill,  and 
presenting  a  confused  assembUge  of 
narrow  streets  and  tall  old  houses^ 
whose  {)eaked  gables  face  the  b^,  into 
which  juts  out  a  perfect  medley  of 
quays  and  landing  -  places*  afibraing 
every  facility  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  nautical  tastes  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

About  four  miles  from  Stromness  is 
an  extensive  sheet  of  water,  called  the 
Loch  of  Steunis.  and,  close  to  it,  se^ 
parated  only  by  a  narrow  neck  of 
land,  through  which  Sows  a  stream 
connecting  the  two  lakes,  lies  the 
Loch  of  fiarray.  Not  far  from  the 
high  road,  and  at  one  extremity  of 
this  tongue  of  land,  stands  the  mag. 
nificent  druidical  circle  of  the  Stones 
of  Stennis,  still  earthfasl  and  entire,  ia 
spite  of  the  storms  of  two  thousand 
winters.  Close  to  these  stones  areseveral 
circular  grass-grown  tumuli,  probably 
the  last  reslinff. places  of  distin^fuished 
Orcadian    and    Norwegian  chiefs  or 

{>nnccs,  not  likely  to  be  disturbed,  ua- 
ess  silly  curiosity,  or  restless  craving 
for  distinction,  shall  induce  some  pry* 
ing  antiquarian  to  invade  even  this  re. 
mote  spot.  The  Stones  of  Stennis  are 
of  various  sizes,  and  form  a  circle  of 
about  four  hundred  feet  in  circumfo- 
rence ;  some  of  them  do  not  rise  above 
four  or  five  feet  from  the  eround,  whilrt 
the  laigest  is  seventeen  feet  in  height. 
Their  aspect,  rude,  grey,  time-worn, 
but  strong  and  massive,  harmonises 
admirably  with  the  character  of  the 
scenery  in  the  midst  of  which  they 
stand.  Those  leaden  li^es,  their  sur- 
face unbroken  by  islands,  their  shores 
unfringed  by  trees  i  that  wide  extent 
of  level  and  dreary  moor  sloping^  up 
in  the  distance  into  low*  shapem  mils ; 


and  in  the  ccmtre  of  all,  the  ffasA 
forms  of  the  Stones  of  Stomis,  the 
presiding  deities  of  the  |rfaoe,  as  im. 
pressive,  perhaps,  in  this  bleak  and 
barren  waate^  as  the  lol^  odmaiu* 
whose  graceful  shafU  and  acolptured 
capitals  still  tower  over  the  nuna  of 
Balbcc,  in  the  briditer  Uadscape  of 
a  wanner  dime,  and  under  the  golden 
^ow  of  a  sonthem  sky. 

Those  who  have  a  passion  ftir  limb- 
ing, or  a  fondnev  for  extensive  ppoa. 
pecta  of  sea  and  idand,  wtmf,  in  (ha 
long  days  of  snouner*  taka  boat  froia 
Stromnev*  aarly  in  the  morning,  land 
on  the  island  of  Hof,  aaoead .  the 
Ward  Hill,  the  htc^wil  asamiiia  the 
Orkneys*  and  reiam  to  Suromnqw  the 
eame  evenini^  ^  Far  in  >he  lacesees  of 
the  mountain*  in  a  glooasj  and  rock.- 
Btrewn  valley*  liea  theDwana  fiHoaa 
a  huge  mass  of  rock  hoHowad  aoi  into 
a  rode  dwelling*  whidi  TroOdU  adwaif 
celebrated  in  the  aortJwni 
said  to  have  fomed  for 
•elected  mb  hia  favoniite  i 

Kurkwall*  the  oipitd  </  UiaJOirk- 
neys,  ia  abont  fonrteen  aulep 
frwnStromneis,  Thareadbeti 
two  places  is  exoaBenlv  i^  ike  I 
moat  dreary,  with  tha  metpAonfii  the 
pretty  Bay  of  Firth* 
valley  near  it*  in  wU 
some  modem  honaa  and 
eoltivated  fidds.  flgtiwemi  U»  pno- 
montoriea  of  Xaaaness  and  ^ 
ness*  protected  by  tba  Oppwl 
of  Shapinsay,  lies  a  deroMNJ  I 
bay,  at  the  bollom  af  wUdi  .alaads 
the  town  of  Kirkwall.  The  Gatimilral 
of  St.  Magaas*  boili  ia  the  ftpdfth 
century*  and  aliU  iapertet  preewa- 
tion,  is  done  wdL  worthy  of  a  vogn^s 
tothoOrkneya.  1u talk  manein^JMaa 
dominatea  over  the  other  haildiafs  fit 
type  of  the  relative  positiiQ^a  of  the 
Church  and  the  kuty  al  the  timn.sbea 
itwasxeared.  It  ia  built  of  a  reddish 
sandstone^  aad  in  the  Iwavieat  and 
earliest  style  of  Grotinc  avdutaetom* 
The  first  view  of  the  interior,  ia  veiy 
striking.  There  is  aoaereen  batwean 
the  nave  and  chdr,  no  aeate  or  gatte* 
ries,  nothing  to  break  the  onint^riip!^ 
view  from  end  toend  s  and  the maaiira 
and  unadorned  pilhirs*  that  fyt  neany 
eight  hundred  years  have  aopperted  »e 
lofty  roof*  possesaan  impassive  charac 
ter  of  strength  and  au^»ticity«  All 
around  the  cathedrd  there  are  pasmgea 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wdls!,  whence  the 
pricrts  (themadvcs  uoaeen)  could  lode 
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down  on  the  worshippers  below,  and 
in  one  place  there  is  a  secret  chamber 
in  which  a  chained  skeleton  was  disco. 
Tered. 

Kirkwall  possesses  another  interest- 
ing relSeof  the  past,  in  Earl  Patrick's 
P^aee.  At  present  it  is  in  a  filthy 
atate,  being  used  as  a  place  for  keep- 
ing  ffeese  and  pocrltry  of  alt  kinds. 
yfe  heard,  however,  that  there  was 
an  intention  of  repairing  or  rebuilding 
it  ibr  a  town  house.  If  so,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  thAt  the  repairs  will  exhibit 
lietter'  taste  than  those  whidi  have 
been  perpetrated  npon  St.  Magus' 
Oathedrai,  where  some  of  the  pinna- 
cles of  the  modem  restorers  are  per- 
feetty  hideous^  lesembling  chimney 
oaoff,  i^Hi  inverted  flowerpots  placed 
em  the  tdp  of  them ;  «nd  yet  they  might 
easily  have  copied  the  original  pinna. 
^es,  ^whieh  •stiH  remam,  and  are  very 
beatitiftilfc  Well,  indeed,  might  Sir 
WaH^'Scotf  observe,  whilst  describ- 
ing the  eari's  end  bielhopV  palaces  at 
Kirk**!!?— ^.Several  of  these  ruinous 
biiH^ings  mi^t  be  sheeted  (under 
aHiMble  tnodineations)  as  the  model  of 
ff  CKiMhIb  mamstdn,  provided  architects 
irocrtd^'be  edntentea  rathdr  to  imitate 
what^s  reafiyiMSiitifttl  m  that  species 
ef  Initldki^  than  to  make  a  mewe^  of 
ttMi^prieea  of  the  order,  confounding 
tile  tnm«ry, ^eeelefiaatfcal,  and'domes. 
tic  atflea  6f  at^aj^s  at  random,  with 
ftddimMtl  lantasies  and  combinations 
dflliaii^><Mi<if'^viee,  all  formed  oat  of 
the  bititder*9  brain.'** 
.  FjeifXy  OR  a  €ne  July  morning  we 
MH  ntider  way,  and  left  the  Bay  of 
womiicssi'  bound  for  Loefa  Embol, 
tm'  the  north  coast  ti^  Scotland.  The 
mifid  was  liftht ;  but  en  getting  into 
the  Roost  efBraekness,  as  the  narrow 
ehanngi  between  the  Island  of  Hoy 
Utid  ihe-mainlatkl  ef  Orkney  is  termed, 
-Unt  ftund  ourselves  att  at  once  in  the 
midst  of  a  tremendous  sea,  pitching 
bowsprit  ttnder,  and  the-  spray  flying 
o^Mtwat  deek.  We  had  started  with 
tHe  ebb  tidey  and  there  had  been  a 
^eiiterly  braeiRe'ibr  some  days,  and  it 
was  the  meeting  of  the  westerly  swell 
with  the  fidOy  which  runs  nine  miles  an 
hour -In  4he  aaivow  channel  of  the 
BooM»  'that  caused  the  commotion 
whieh  •  90  miiob  astonielied  us.  How- 
ever, aa-soon  as  we  had  rounded  Hoy 
H«ad,  and  got  faiirly  out  into  the  At- 


lantic,  the  sea  became  much  calmer. 
Hoy  Head  is  a  magnificent  promonto- 
ry, formed  by  a  spur  of  the  lofly  Ward 
Hill,  which  here  dips  down  into  the  ocean 
a  sheer  precipice,  five  hundred  feet  in 
height,  protracted  to  the  southward 
for  miles,  an  iron  wall  of  rock-bound 
coast,  gradually  diminishing  in  height. 
At  a  short  distance  fi*om  Hoy  Head, 
and  a  little  in  front  of  the  cliffs,  an 
isolated  rock,  called  the  **  Old  Man  of 
Hoy,*'  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea, 
sometimes  seeming  to  blend  with  the 
precipices  behind ;  at  other  times 
standing  out  in  strong  relief. 

During  the  whole  day  we  had  light 
and  variable  winds,  with  occauonai 
calms,  though  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  sea  on,  tUl  we  had  quite  closed  in 
with  the  land ;  in  consequence  of 
which  we  did  not  reach  our  anchorage^ 
a  sheltered  bay  in  Loch  Erribol,  about 
sixty  miles  distant  from  Stromness, 
until  late  in  the  night.  The  view  of 
the  mountains  on  the  coast,  and  in  the 
interior,  as  we  approached  the  land, 
was  exceedingly  striking.  In  Caithness 
we  saw  Morvcn,  and  in  Sutherland- 
shire  Ben  Griam-more,  Klibrick,  Ben 
Laoghal,  Ben  Hope,  and  many  other 
lofty  summits,  whose  names  we  did 
not  know.  The  entrance  to  the  Kyles 
of  Tongue,  to  the  eastward  of  Ix>ch 
JSmbol,  is  very  picturesque.  ^  In  the 
opening  of  this  arm  of  the  sea  lie  nume- 
rous small  islands,  behind  which  is  a 
safe  anchorage,  and  beyond  tower  the 
lofly  and  serrated  peaks  of  Ben  La- 
oghal, the  most  conspicuous  object  in 
the  landscape.  We  were  much  im- 
pressed by  tlie  grandeur  of  the  white 
cliffs  on  our  left,  as  we  entered  Loch 
Erribol ;  lofiy,  pointed,  and  preci- 
pitous, they  form  an  admirable  land- 
mark for  the  storm-tossed  mariner, 
and  point  out  the  entrance  to  aquiet 
haven. 

On  emerging  from  Qur  berths  in  the 
morning,  we  were  delighted  with  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape  in  the  vicinity 
of  our  anchorage — a  deep  bay,  at  the 
foot  of  a  steep  range  of  hills,  covered 
with  the  greenest  pasture,  broken  up 
here  and  there  by  grey  rocks.  A  narrow 
neck  of  land,  terminating  in  a  grassy 
promontory,  lay  between  us  and  the  sea; 
on  this  stood  a  solitary  house,  called  Hie- 
lam  Inn,  occupied  by  a  canny  Gelt  nam- 
ed Hector  McLean,  exercising  the  joint 
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trades  of  ferryman  and  innkeeper^ 
whose  hereditary  caution  and  ahrewd. 
ness  in  driving  a  bargain  have  been 
wonderfully  sharpened  by  many  yean 
of  traffic  with  the  crews  of  the  nume* 
rous  storm,  bound  vessels  that  find  re- 
fuge in  Loch  Erribol.  Towards  the 
bead  of  the  Loch,  an  island,  ptsen  as 
an  emerald,  with  a  narrow  strip  of  the 
whitest  sand  marking  the  boundary 
between  the  verdure  and  the  water« 
seemed  to  stretch  almost  across  the 
lake;  a  little  beyond,  on  the  eastern 
shore,  a  bold  headland,  half  green  and 
half  rocky,  rose  abruptly  from  the 
strand  \  behind  it  stretoned  a  level 
tract  of  barren  moorland,  whilst  the 
distance  was  closed  in  by  a  lofty  chain 
of  bleak  and  sterile  mountains.  The 
upper  part  of  these  mountains  is  life- 
rally  "  herbless  granite,"  strewed  with 
detached  masses  of  rock,  which  havo 
been  torn  off  by  the  winter  storms* 
Of  vegetation  there  is  not  a  trace  1 
bat— 

•»A11  la  Iimclft  imoi,  nide  i 
▲  itera  yet  glorloiu  aolUude.'* 

About  a  mile  distant  fVom  Loch  Er- 
ribol across  the  hills,  or  a  counle  of 
teilcs  by  the  road,  lies  Loch  Hope ; 
between  the  two  runs  the  river  Hope, 
which  has  a  broad,  full  current,  but  a 
course  not  much  exceeding  a  mile  in 
length.  It  is  celebrated  as  a  first-rate 
salmon  river.  On  inquiring,  we  found 
that  the  fishings  were  let ;  however,  as 
there  was  no  means  of  procuring  per- 
mission without  sending  a  lonff  distance 
for  it,  I  determined  to  walk  across 
and  fish,  until  1  was  stopped  by  the 
keeper,  taking  only  a  small  trouting* 
rod,  and  light  tackle.  The  day  was 
a  most  unfavourable  one  for  my  pur- 
pose—bright and  warm,  with  scarcely  a 
breath  of  air.  I  soon,  however,  caught, 
In  Loch  Hope,  a  couple  of  fine  sea 
trout,  and  afterwards,  in  the  river 
below,  a  grilse,  four  pounds  weight, 
when  my  sport  was  for  some  time  in- 
terrupted by  a  fine  salmon,  which  rose 
to  a  sea-trout  fly,  and  succeeded,  after 
a  struggle  of  ten  minutes,  in  breaking 
my  flimsy  tackle,  and  making  off  down 
stream.  On  refitting,  I  a^n  set  to 
work,  and  soon  succeeded  lu  getting  a 
weighty  basketfhl  of  sea  trout,  with 
which  I  trudged  back  to  the  yacht. 
From  what  I  saw,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Hope  fUUy  deserves  its  reputa- 
tion, and  can  believe  that  10,000  lbs. 
of  salmon  were  taken  out  of  it  in  a 
single  season. 


On  reAching  the  yacht  I  foand  that 
her  owner,  who  had  parted  finom  rae  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hope,  to  find  his  war 
round  by  the  shore  of  Ixxsh  Erribol, 
had  not  yet  returned,  nor  did  he  make 
his  appearance  for  some  time.  He 
had  lost  his  way,  got  involved  amongst 
bogs  and  precipices,  and  at  length  ar. 
rived  thoroughly  tired,  and  intensely 
disgusted  with  the  state  of  the  foot- 
paths in  thia  part  of  Sutherlandsfaire. 

KcKt  day  tne  weather  sUU  eoBtinned 
bright  and  fair,  but  a  perfect  huni- 
cane  of  wind  was  blowing  from  the 
south-west.  I  walked  across  the  hills 
to  Loch  Hope,  not  without  ooneider. 
Able  difficulty  finom  the  violence  ef  the 
storm.  Loch  Hope  fills  up  s  narrow 
ravine,  about  six  miles  in  feogth,  and 
at  its  southern  extremity  is  a  deep 
^rg^  hemmed  in  by  mountains  of  pic- 
turesque and  varied  forms.  Down 
ihis  gorge,  and  along  the  narrow 
channel  of  the  Loch,  the  wind  was 
rushing  in  heavy  gusts,  with  a  nmae 
like  thunder,  raising  the  water  in  00. 
lumns  of  spray,  fifteen  or  twenty  tet 
hi^h,  and  whirling  them  with  immense 
Telocity  fh>m  end  to  end  of  the  lake^ 
80  that  when  the  sun  oeeasionally  ahone 
out  on  them,  it  seemed  as  if  fragments 
of  a  rainbow  were  drifting  akmg  the 
waters. 

By  far  the  grandest  feature  in  ^e 
landscape  is  the  magnificent  solitary 
mountain  of  Ben  Hope,  which  rears 
its  lof>7  ibrm,  scarred  and  fun^ewed 
bv  storms  and  torrents,  3,500  ftet 
above  the  lake.  Its  shape  and  gene> 
ral  appearance  reminded  roe  forcibly 
of  that  most  beautiful  of  isolated  moon- 
tains,  Arrigal,  in  the  north- weal  of 
Ireland.  But  the  quiet  lakes  which  lie 
sleeping  at  its  base,  and  the  wooded 
and  fertile  domain  of  Dunlui,  are  oer. 
tainly  more  attractive  than  the  wild 
shores  of  I^och  Hope. 

Close  to  our  anchorage  and  almost 
on  the  edge  of  the  water,  stood  the 
ruins  of  a  small  church ;  ^e  gaUes 
only  remain  entire,  and  the  interior  is 
choked  op  with  a  tbidc  growth  of  fern. 
All  over  Sutherlandshira  the  mine  of 
small  hamlets  and  scattered  cottages 
are  to  be  found;  and  a  melancholy 
sight  it  is,  to  meet  in  th^  receeses  of 
the  mountain  vallevs  with  shattered 
walls  and  green  patches  here  and  there 
appearing  amon^t  the  heather,  show*. 
ing  that  cultivation  and  life  had  once 
existed  where  now  are  only  the  grouse 
and  the  red  deer.    The  cause  of  all 
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thiB  was  the  introduction  of  the  sheep- 
farming  system  into  the  county,  to 
make  room  for  which  the  smalt  farmers 
and  cotters  who  occupied  the  straths 
and  valleys,  were  ejected  from  their 
holding;s  and  compelled  to  emigrate. 
The  population  is  at  present  rery 
much  smaller  than  formerly;  and  it 
has,  in  consequence,  been  found  cz- 
oeedingly  difficult  to  procure  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  able-bodied  men  to 
fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  Sutherlandshire 
militia* 

We  were  detained  for  five  days  in 
Loch  Erribol,  and  were  twice  driven 
back  in  attempting  to  beat  round 
Gape  Wrathk  Our  supplies  of  bread 
ran  shorty  and  we  found,  to  our  dis- 
may, that  the  nearest  baker  lived 
thirty  miles  off— rather  a  long  distance 
to  send  for  hot  rolls.  In  other  re- 
spects we  bad  nothing  to  complain  of. 
We  bought  half  a  sheep  from  Mr. 
Clarke  of  Erribol,  an  extensive  sheep 
farmer,  deservedly  famed  for  his  hos- 
pitality to  strangera^a  virtue  almost 
univenal  in  Sutberlandshire.  For  eggs 
we  paid  fourpenoe  a  doeen,  and  for 
cream  fourpence  a  pint — prices  that 
would  rather  astonish  a  Londoner.  A 
week  might  be  passed  here  most  plea« 
santlys  devoting  one  day  to  i>och 
Hope  and  the  ascent  of  Ben  Hope, 
from  wkichy  in  clear  weather,  may 
be  soen  the  island  of  Lewis  to  the 
west,  the  Orkneys  to  the  north-east, 
and  the  principal  mountains  of  Caith. 
ness  and  Sutherland.  Another  day 
might  be  spent  in  a  visit  to  the  Kylcs 
of  Tongue  and  to  Tongue  House,  a 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's;  a 
third  in  exploring  the  wild  mountains 
at  the  head  of  Ix>ch  Erribol;  and  a 
fourth  in  a  fishing  excursion  to  Loch 
MaddiCf  famed  for  the  number  and 
excellence  of  its  trout.  Whiten  Head, 
with  the  fine  cavos  close  to  it,  would 
occupy  a  fiflh;  and  a  visit  to  the 
Smowe  Gave,  a  short  dbtanoe  to  the 
westward  of  Loch  Erribol,  would  fill 
up  the  sixth.  Our  last  day  was  spent 
in  an  examination  of  this  singular  na- 
tural curiosity.  The  cave  may  be 
reached  either  by  a  pathway  leading 
from  the  high  road,  or  by  the  sea, 
from  which  the  approach  is  by  a  nar- 
row creek,  between  precipitous  walls 
of  rock.  The  entrance  is  under  a 
lofty  arch,  like  the  portal  of  some  im. 
niense  Gothic  cathedral,  and  within 
the  cave  expands  to  a  height  and 
breadth  of  nearly  one  hundred  feet. 


At  some  distance  inwards  from  the  en. 
trance,  a  small  stream  falls  through  a 
rlfl  in  the  rocky  roof  of  the  cavern* 
and  forms  a  deep,  still  pool  in  its  bo- 
som, more  than  seventy  feet  below. 
This  basin  is  thirty  yards  across,  very 
deep,  and  is  separated  from  a  smaller 
and  outer  pool  by  a  low,  narrow  ledge 
of  rock,  over  which  those  who  desire 
to  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of  the 
cave,  must  get  a  boat  lifted  and  placed 
in  the  inner  pool.  On  crossing  this, 
they  will  find  themselves  at  the  en* 
trance  of  a  low-browed  narrow  arch- 
way, not  above  three  feet  in  height* 
through  which  they  must  pass  lying 
fiat  in  the  boat.  From  this  they 
emerge  under  a  lofty  vault  covered 
with  stalactites,  overhanging  a  second 
dark,  still  pool,  nearly  as  extensive  aa 
that  which  they  have  just  left  ;  and,  if 
inclined  to  penetrate  still  further,  they 
may  then  walk  on  to  the  termination 
of  the  cave,  about  a  hundred  feet  be* 
j'ond  the  further  extremity  of  this 
innermost  lake.  There  is  a  spot,  A 
few  yards  distant  from  the  high  road, 
where  you  may  stand  upon  the  roof  of 
the  cavern,  a  deep  chasm  on  either 
side ;  through  one  of  those  chasms  the 
stream  that  supplies  the  silent,  sunless 
pools  below,  leaps  into  the  cave. 

At  last  the  weather  permitted  us  to 
leave  our  snug  anchorage  in  Loch  Er- 
ribol. For  some  time  afler  starting 
the  wind  was  favourable,  but  when 
we  had  rounded  the  noble  promontory 
of  Far-out- Head,  it  became  light  and 
baffling,  and  for  several  hours  we  lay 
tossing  on  the  long  swell,  and  making 
little  or  no  way.  We  had  taken  the 
precaution  of  getting  a  good  offing, 
and  were,  consequently,  pretty  much 
out  of  the  influence  of  the  strong 
tides  that  prevail  near  Gape  Wrath; 
but  we  saw  a  large  brig  in  shore  of  us 
swept  helplessly  back  by  the  cuiTcnt 
for  miles  to  the  eastward,  llie  coast 
line  of  clifis  near  Whiten  Head,  Far- 
out- Head,  and  Gape  Wrath,  is  mag- 
nificent. Many  or  the  precipices  are 
two  hundred  feet  perpendicular,  and 
some  of  them  as  much  as  seven  hun- 
dred. From  the  Kyles  of  Durness  an 
iron  face  of  rugged  rock  overhangs  the 
sea,  gradually  increasing  in  heieht  and 
^ndeur  until  it  attains  its  culminat- 
ing point  in  the  bold  headland  of  Gape 
AVrath,  whose  stem  aspect  we  had 
ample  opportunities  for  admiring;  as 
however  we  lay  within  sight  of  it  fbr 
nearly  a  whole  day,  our  admiration  was 
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iDerged  in  disgust,  aud  we  heart  ily 
^visbed  ourselves  out  of  sight  of  this 
cape  of  storms. 

.  Early  on  the  morning  of  a  bright 
July  day  we  were  off  the  Point  of 
Store,  some  thirty  miles  south  of  Cape 
Wrath,  with  the  wind  still  light ;  but 
about  ten  o'clock  a  fine  breeze  from 
the  north-west  sprang  up,  and  carried 
us  along  at  a  great  rate,  all  sails  set^ 
and  everything  drawmg.  About  four 
o'docky  aAer  a  fine  run,  we  entered 
I^och  Ewe,  and  came  to  anchor  near 
the  beautiful  village  of  Fool  £we«  at 
the  head  of  the  loch. 

If  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble 
to  look  at  the  map  of  Scotland,  he  will 
see  that  an  almost  uninterrupted  range 
of  mountains  extends  along  the  coast 
from  Ben  Dearg,  south  of  Cape  Wrath, 
to  Loch  Ewe.  That  mountain  chain 
ii  moi^  varied  in  outline,  and  more 
striking  and  picturesque  in  appearance, 
ttian  any  other  in  Great  Britain.  The 
summits  vary  in  height  from  two  thou* 
sand  to  three  thousand  five  hundred 
feet— the  highest  is  Ben  More  in  As. 
^nt;  the  most  singular  Slivean,  or 
uie  Sugar-Loaf,  Winding  amongst 
these  mountains,  and  extending  up  to 
t))e  openings  of  the  narrow  valleys  that 
divide  them,  and  afford  a  channel  for 
their  waters«  are  a  multitude  of  arms 
of  the  sea,  many  of  them  of  great 
beaut;^,  and  affording  to  the  yachtsman 
a  choice  of  safe  and  convenient  har- 
bours. From  one  of  these  salt-water 
lochs.  Loch  Glen  Dhu,  i:aO,000  worth 
ot'  herrings  were  taken  in  a  single  year. 

Close  to  the  shore,  and  a  little  way 
south  of  Loch  Laxford,  lies  the  singular 
island  of  Handa,  in  many  respects 
more  wonderful  than  Staffa.  On  the 
north-west  side  it  presents  stupendous 
cliffs,  six  hundred  feet  perpendicular, 
the  haunts  of  myriads  of  sea  fowL 
Here,  as  at  Stafla,  may  be  seen  ba- 
saltic  columns,  but  those  of  Handa  are 
peculiar  to  it,  being  arranged  in  hori* 
zontal  layers,  and  presenting  an  ap* 
pearance  as  i  f  built  by  the  hand  of  man. 

At  Loch  Ewe  we  were  more  within 
the  beaten  track  of  tourists  than  we 
had  been  since  leaving  the  Moray 
Firth.  Our  first  care  was,  of  course 
to  make  arrangements  for  a  visit  to 
the  far-famed  Loch  Maree,  by  many 
deemed  the  queen  of  Scottish  lakes. 
The  short  course  of  the  Kiver  Ewe  is 
loo  much  broken  by  shallows  and  ra- 
pids to  admit  of  boats  being  pulled  up 
i'rom  the  sea  to  Loch  Maree.     We 


were,  therefore,  obliged  to  hire  a  boat 
from  a  man  of  the  name  of  M'Lean, 
and  on  repairing  to  his  house  on  the 
banks  of  tno  river  we  found  him  wait- 
ing for  us ;  we  accordingly  followed 
his  guidance,  and  embarked  in  the 
craft  which  belonged  to  him.  Both 
man  and  boat  were  of  the  same  build, 
the  former  broad  in  the  beam  as  a 
Dutchman,  and  the  Utter  a  heav^, 
cJumsy  affair,  strong  enough  to  nayi. 
gate  the  Fentland  Firth  instead  of  the 
calm  waters  of  an  inland  sea.  We 
rowed  up  the  Ewe  for  some  distance 
before  entering  the  Uke,  having  on 
our  right  fine  grey  crags,  thickly 
clothed  with  natural  wood,  and  on  our 
left»  a  comparatively  tame  shore.  The 
entrance  to  Loch  Maree  is  very  impres- 
sive i  on  one  side  is  a  steep  and  lofty 
mountain,  on  the  other  preoipitous 
rocks  partially  wooded  .*-  ihe  lake  bo. 
tween  being  narrow  and  de^  Fur. 
ther  on  it  expands  into  a  spacioua 
sheet  of  water,  apparently  closed  in  by 
a  cluster  of  wooded  islands,  sqiarsted 
by  a  number  of  narrow  winding  chan* 
nels.  The  wood  on  one  of  these  isleto 
has  nearly  disappeared,  owing  to  some 
excisemen  having  set  fire  to  it  whilst 
engaged  in  destroying  an  illicit  stilL 
As  we  advanced, »  magnifioent  valley, 
terminated  by  a  noble  range  of  aer- 
rated  peaks,  gradually  opened  up  on 
the  south-west  shore  of  the  loch» 
whilst,  on  the  opposite  bank,  the  gi- 
gantic form  of  Sliobach  towered  above 
the  neighbouring  mountains. 

We  landed  on  the  Island  of  St. 
Maree,  which  is  thickly  clothed  with 
birch  and  the  common  and  smooth, 
leaved  hoUy  •  In  the  centre  of  a  thicket, 
are  a  few  mossed  and  mouldering  tomb, 
stones,  bearing  the  symbol  of  the 
cross ;  under  one  of  these  slumber  the 
ashes  of  a  Duke  of  Norway. 

Lodi  Maree  is  about  twenty-four 
miles  in  length,  but  we  did  not  pro*, 
oeed  above  half  wi^  to  Kinlodi-£we» 
where  it  terminates,  and  where  its  dark 
and  narrow  waters  seem  almost  over- 
hung  by  precipitous  mountains.  The 
weather  was  beautiful  during  the  whole 
day,  dear,  bright,  and  warm,  so  that 
vve  saw  Loch  Maree  to  the  best  advan- 
tage;  but  we  both  agreed,  indging 
from  what  we  had  seen,  that,  though  a 
noble  sheet  of  water,  studded  with  is. 
lands  and  surrounded  by  mountains,  it 
is  inferior  in  grandeur  to  the  head  of 
Loch  Awe,  and  in  picturesoue  beauty 
to  Loch  Lomond  and  Loch  Katrine, 
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On  leaving  Loch  Evfe>  we  stood 
awBjT  southward  for  the  Sound  of 
'Bona,  but  the  weather  was  hazy  and 
the  wind  adverse ;  so  that  it  took  us 
twenty.four  hours  to  reach  Portree, 
the  capital  of  Skje.  The  scenery  on 
both  Sides  of  the  narrow  strait  that 
separates  the  islands  of  Bona  and 
Kasay  from  Skye  is  wild  and  stern; 
rugged  mountains  and  lofty  clifls,  a 
streak  of  ibam  here  and  there  marking 
where  a  waterfall  pours  into  the  sea« 
and  extennve  moorlands  of  dark  brown 
heath  sloping  away  into  the  interior* 
In  a  few  spots  there  is  some  appear, 
ance  of  verdure,  but  with  the  exception 
of  some  stunted  and  scraggy  bushes,  no 
trace  of  foliage. 

The  Bay  of  Portree  forms  a  spa^ 
ctous  land-locked  harbour,  on  the  north 
aide  of  whidi  stands  the  village,  built 
along  a  steep  slope.  The  entrance  is 
narrow,  between  two  lofly  headlands, 
which  form  the  commencement  of  a 
splendid  range  of  coast  seenerjr,  ex- 
tendioe  northward  to  the  Point  of 
Aird.  n  e  found  ourselves  surrounded 
by  a  perfect  fleet  of  fishing-boats  and 
herrine-oottpers,  as  they  are  here 
termed.  These  are,  for  the  most  part, 
powerful  sloop-rigged  vessels,  whose 
crews  do  not  hsh  themselves,  but  buy 
from  the  fishermen.  They  are  often 
very  fast  sailers.  The  scene  around 
was  very  busy  and  picturesque ;— -the 
quay,  where  an  active  traffic  was  being 
carried  on,  piled  up  and  cumbered 
with  herring-boxes,  nets  hanging  from 
posts  on  shore,  or  depending  from  the 
rigging  of  vessels  in  the  bay;  boats 
constantly  arriving  and  setting  sail; 
and,  above  all,  a  perfect  Babel  of 
tongues,  bai^ning,  abusing,  and  ca- 
joling, in  Gaelic  and  English. 

It  was  Sunday  morning  when  we 
arrived,  and,  on  landing,  we  found  that 
the  service  was  in  Gaelic  ;  so,  as  the 
day  was  a  remarkably  fine  one  for 
Skye,  whose  weeping  climate  is  pro- 
verbial, I  left  my  companion  to  wait 
for  the  afternoon  service,  which  was 
in  English,  and  set  out  to  walk  to  the 
Storr  Hill,  about  seven  miles  to  the 
north  of  Portree.  The  path  leads  at 
first  along  the  bottom  of  a  wide  valley, 
bounded  by  a  gentle  acclivity,  on 
surmountuig  which  two  lakes  are  seen 
filling  up  a  similar  hollow  beyond. 
Keeping  these  lakes  on  his  right,  the 
traveller  proceeds  until  he  arrives  at 


their  extremity,  when  be  will  reach  the 
foot  of  the  Storr,  with  a  steep  ascent 
of  about  one  thousand  feet  before  him. 
This  surmounte<l,  he  will  find  himself 
dose  to  a  huge  precipice  of  black  rock, 
on  the  seaward  side  of  which  a  num. 
ber  of  isolated  pinnacles  of  the  most 
varied  and  fantastic  forms,  and  of 
enormous  size,  jut  out  from  the  side  of 
the  hill,  at  every  variety  of  inclination, 
whilst  between  these  and  the  precipice 
above  alluded  to  is  a  deep  narrow 
valley,  or  rather  chasm,  strewed  with 
fractured  masses  of  stone.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  more  stem  and 
dismal  spot  than  this,  especially  under 
the  aspect  in  which  I  beheld  it ; 
upon  one  hand  that  wall  of  black  rock ; 
on  the  other,  these  rugged  pinnacles, 
and  the  deep  ravine  between,  half  fillecl 
with  drifting  wreatlis  of  mist,  now 
clearing  off  and  disclosing  frowning 
cra^s  and  yawning  fissures;  then, 
agam,  settling  down,  and  involving 
everything  in  gloom  and  obscurity. 
I  have  never  seen  any  place  which 
more  completely  fulfilled,  and,  indeed^ 
surpassed  my  expectations,  than  thie 
Storr  Hill.  Below  the  pinnacles,  it 
slopes  rapidly  down  into  the  vaitey, 
which  then  rises  gently  for  more  than  a 
mile,  when  it  terminates  in  steep  cliffs, 
which  dip  abruptly  into  the  waters  of 
the  sound.  The  most  conspicuous  and 
remarkable  of  the  crags  which  project 
from  the  face  of  the  Storr  is  that  called 
the  needle — an  enormous  mass,  nearly  a 
hundred  yards  in  circumference  at  the 
base,  and  about  as  high  as  the  Scott 
monument  in  Edinburgh.  It  inclines 
so  much,  that  I  should  think  a  plumb, 
line  dropped  from  the  summit  would 
fall  thirty  or  forty  feet  beyond  its  base. 
Anglers  should  observe  the  lake  nearest 
the  Storr,  where  the  fishing  is  open  to 
all,  and  in  which,  as  Mr.  Skene  of 
Portree  informed  me,  it  is  no  uucom. 
mon  day's  fishing  to  kill  from  twenty 
to  thirty  pounds  of  trout. 

I  got  back  to  Portree  about  half-past 
five,  but  not  without  experiencing  the 
provoking  variableness  of  the  weutlier, 
as  the  last  three  miles  of  my  journey 
were  performed  under  a  perfect  deluge 
of  rain. 

Next  day  we  drove  to  Sligachan  Inn, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  magnificent  glen 
of  the  same  name,  and  near  the  foot  of 
Scuir-na-Gillean,*  the  loftiest  peak  of 
the    Cuchullin    hills,   which  disputes 


^  Scoir-na-GiUean  means,  Bock  of  the  Young  Men. 
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With  Ben  Blaven  tke  tionolir  of  being 
the  highest  moantain  in  Skje.  My 
companion  hired  a  guide  and  a  pony 
to  proceed  up  the  glen^  oroM  the  ridge» 
and  descend  ui>on  the  far-famed  L^h 
Corruisk.  Thia  I  had  formerly  seen  ; 
to  I  remained  behind  to  sketch  and 
fish.  I  eaught  some  fine  sea-ti^out  in 
the  Sligttchan  ri?er,  and  aflerwards 
tried,  though  not  with  much  suecesS) 
on  account  of  the  stillness  of  the  davi 
a  small  moorland  tarn,  about  a  mile 
distant  from  the  inn.  By  far  the  best 
Hy  for  the  Sltgachan  water  is  one 
dressed  with  a  full»  roughish-green 
body  and  brown  wings. 

Late  in  the  evening  my  Arlend  re* 
turned,  sorely  jolted  and  shaken  by  the 
rough  roads  over  which  he  and  his 
quadruped  had  passed,  and  with  his 
feehng  for  the  beautiful  quite  swal- 
lowed up  in  a  sense  of  bis  bodily  fa- 
tigue. Added  to  this,  he  was  exor. 
bitandy  charged  for  the  Celt  and  the 
pony,  so  that  when  we  left  the  inn  for 
rortree  it  was  certainly  not  a  blessing 
that  parted  from  his  lips.  The  inn> 
keeper's  niece,  known  in  this  part  of 
the  world  as  Mar^  of  Sligachan,  is  the 
principal  person  m  the  establishment, 
which  she  seems  to  manage  with  much 
address.  We  received  a  ereat  deal  of 
inforimition  from  her  with  rcgaixl  to 
the  roads  and  scenery  around,  which 
she  dispensed  with  a  more  than  lemi. 
nine  share  of  volubiKty,  looking  quite 
picturesque  in  the  broad. brimmed 
wide-awake,  which  she  wore  to  shade 
her  from  the  sun,  which  may  occasion- 
ally be  felt  in  Glen  Sligachan,  though 
it  18  said  that  the  oldest  inhabitant 
scarcely  remeraber?  a  day  without  a 
shower. 

We  set  sail  from  Portree  in  the  fore- 
noon of  a  fine  day,  with  a  steadv 
easterly  breeze,  hoping  easily  to  reacu 
Loch  Alsh  by  the  evening;  but  we 
were  again  doomed  to  experience  and 
to  suficr  from  the  mutability  of  this 
singular  dimate.  It  continued  bright 
and  warm  until  two  o'clock,  when  we 
were  between  the  islands  of  Scalpa  and 
Kasay,  where  we  lay  becalmed  for 
aome  time,  though  at  a  little  distance 
on  either  side  there  was  a  strong 
breeze.  Presently  it  came  on  to  blow 
80  hard  where  we  lay  that  we  had  to 
take  in  sail,  and  soon  after  a  dense  fo2 
settled  down  all  round  us.  The  result 
was»  that  instead  of  proceeding,  we 
were  glad  to  corae-to  for  the  night  in 
Clachan  Bay,  ckm  to  the  beaotiful 


resktenoe  of  Mr.  Bainy,  of  Raaay, 

whose  yacht,  the  Falcon,  was  anchored 
dose  to  us. 

Next  day  we  got  sail  on  the  cutter 
at  six  o'clock,  nSd,  with  a  fine  leading 
wind  from  the  north-west,  which  con. 
tinued  steady  throughout  the  day, 
passed  through  the  narrow  cfaamiel 
which  at  Kyleakin  separates  Skye  from 
the  mainland.  The  position  of  this 
Tillage  is  very  romantic ;  and  every 
one  must  admire  the  ruins  of  Castle 
Moyle,  whose  shattered  and  weather. 
stained  walls  look  down  upon  the 
strait.  At  Balmacara,  in  the  district 
of  Loch  Abb,  the  scenery  aasuaaes  a 
more  gentle  and  sylvan  aspect.  Here 
we  diverged  from  our  course  fior  the 
pnrpose  of  visiting  Loch  Dnich,  an  arm 
of  the  sea  whose  beauty  we  had  heard 
highly  praised ;  nor  did  we  find  this 
praise  misplaced.  We  sailed  somewhat 
beyond  the  ruins  of  Eilan  Doaan 
Castle,  the  ancient  stronghold  of  te 
Mackenzies  of  Kintail,  built  in  the 
thirteenth  century  as  a  defence  against 
the  Northmen,  to  whom  most  of  the 
western  isles  belonged,  and  who  often 
ravaged  the  ooasits  of  Scotland.  SVom 
this  point  we  bad  a  good  view  of  the 
head  of  the  loch,  and  the  noble  moun* 
tains  which  overshadow  it. 

An  arm  of  the  sea,  called  LoehLoong^ 
diverges  from  Loch  Dutch;  a  small 
river  flows  into  the  head  of  it ;  and 
some  miles  up  the  southern  branch  of 
this  stream  is  the  finest  waterfall  in 
Scotland,  the  Glomak,  nearly  twice  the 
height  of  the  better  known  fall  of 
Foyers,  in  Invemesshire.  The  scen- 
ery around  it  is  wild  and  desolate; 
and  where  the  stream  leaps  into  the 
deep  chasm  below  there  is  no  trace  of 
foliage,  not  even  a  blade  of  grasi^ 
nothing  but  barren  rocks. 

On  teaving  Loch  Duich  we  entered 
the  sound  of  Sleat,  which  for  more 
than  twenty  miles  separates  Skye  firom 
the  mainland  of  Invemesshire.  Both 
rides  of  this  strait  are  of  wonderfid  and 
varied  beauty.  There  are  lof^v  and 
rugged  mountains,  wild  tracts  of  heathy 
and  sea  lochs  running  far  into  the 
mainland ;  but  there  are  abo  shdteied 
pastoral  valleys  and  quiet  bays,  with 
undulating  wood-covered  hilb  sloping 
np  from  the  waters  of  the  sound. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  soenea  is 
Gleoelg.  There  is  a  fine  sweep  of  a 
bay,  with  several  neat  white  bouses 
peepinff  out  of  thidc  fbliagey  and  the 
ruins  of  an  axtensive  barrack,  built  in 
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the  last  centttry^  to  OTerawe  the  tor. 
bulent  Highlanders*  On  the  Skye  side, 
Armadale,  the  residence  of  Lorti  Mac- 
flonakl,  with  its  verdant  sward,  and 
well-kept  policies,  is  a  sweet  spot* 
Nothing  on  the  mainland  more  forci^ 
bly  attracts  and  rivets  the  attention 
than  the  opening  to  Loch  Hoarn,* 
guarded  by  the  lofty  Ben  Screel.  Its 
ibrm  is  very  noble»  and,  from  the  sharp 
summit  its  outlines  sweep  down  in  grand 
curves  to  the  water.  We  regretted 
much  that  our  time  did  not  allow  us  to 
•xplore  this  loch,  as  all  the  adjacent 
mountains  are  highly  picturesque,  and 
it  forms  a  splendid  anchorage,  within 
which  the  British  navy  might  ride  in 
safety.  Southward  of  Loch  Houm  is 
Loch  Nevisbft  a1m>  a  fine  sheet  of  water 
and  a  good  harbour,  but  the  scenery 
around  it  is  of  a  quieter  and  tamer  cluu 
racter. 

After  passing  the  point  of  Sleat,  the 
views  of  Ben  Blaven  and  of  the  Cu. 
chullin  range  were  varied  and  magni&. 
cent  in  the  extreme.  Years  before  I 
had  beheld  them ;  but  then  their  sharp 
peaks  were  seen  peeping  througn 
wreaths  of  drifting  mist,  or  were  en- 
tirely hid  by  heavy  rain  clouds;  now 
the  scene  was  quite  changed ;  the  sky 
was  cloudless,  and  the  £irk  serrated 
peaks  of  the  Coolins  and  the  less 
pointed  summits  of  Ben  Blaven  stood 
out  sharply  defined  against  the  clear 
blue.  Our  course  brought  us  in  full 
view  of  the  isJand  of  Kum,  a  mass  of 
mountains  which,  even  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Coolins,  asserts  its 
claim  to  admiration.  This  island  be- 
loQ^s  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
having  been  bought  by  him  for  a  deer 
fi>rest.  Beyond  Rum,  we  passed  close 
to  £ig,  distinjguished  by  a  strangely 
shaped  precipitous  rock,  called  the 
Scaur  of  £ig.  In  the  distance  were 
the  islands  of  Canna,  Coll,  and  Tiree. 
Towards  the  evening  we  rounded  the 
rocky  point  of  Ardnamurchan,  which 
16  exposed  to  the  full  swell  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  where  a  well-appointed 
light-house  has  recently  been  erected. 
We  then  entered  the  Sound  of  Mall, 
passed  the  grey  old  castle  of  Mingary, 
and  concluded  the  most  successful  day's 
run  we  had  had  by  casting  anchor  in 
the  land-locked  Bay  of  Tobermory. 

We  found  two  English  yachts  in  the 


bay ;  one  of  them  was  the  Surprise,  a 
beautiful  little  cutter  of  sixteen  tons, 
belonging  to  the  Mersey  Yacht  Club ; 
she  had  been  lying  for  some  days  in 
Loch  Scavig,  in  Skye,  from  which  she 
had  just  arrived.  The  other  was  a 
very  long,  low,  racing-looking  craft, 
in  beautiml  order,  which,  on  inquiring, 
we  found  to  be  the  far-fhmed  Vblante, 
one  of  the  fastest  cutters  in  England. 
She  had  come  from  London,  round  the 
the  Land's  End,  and  was  now  prepar. 
ing  for  her  return  southwards. 

The  vilhtge  of  Tobermory  is  built 
along  one  side  of  a  semicircular  bay, 
the  other  side  of  which  is  covered  by 
the  woods  of  Dmmfin,  belonging  to  a 
Mr.  Crawford,  whose  house  is  quite 
buried  in  foliage.  Near  it  is  a  bcauti. 
ful  little  lake,  embosomed  in  trees ;  and 
irom  it  flows  a  stream  which  tumbles, 
in  a  pretty  cascade,  into  the  bay.  Some 
of  the  houses  in  Tobermory  are  painted 
a  bright  yellow,  and  the  natives  have 
a  strange  way  of  constructing  sign, 
boards ;  above  the  shops  part  of  the 
wall  is  painted  red,  and  upon  this  is 
printed  the  name  and  trade  of  the 
owner.  It  is  merely  the  Mull  fashion 
of  pufiing. 

Early  on  the  morning  after  our  ar- 
rival the  Volante  started  to  sail  up 
Loch  Sunart,  a  long  arm  of  the  sea, 
which,  for  twenty  miles,  indents  the 
mainland  opposite  Mull.  We  also  set 
sail,  and  followed  in  her  wake.  The 
entrance  to  Loch  Sunart  is  beset  with 
rocks,  but,  once  within,  the  channel  is 
clear  and  safe.  We,  however,  effect- 
ed the  entrance  in  safety,  although  we 
had  no  pilot;  indeed  during  our 
whole  cruise  we  never  had  a  pilot  on 
board.  Our  sailing-master  was  cau- 
tious and  experienced,  and  we  had 
excellent  charts,  and  these  we  found 
amply  sufficient.  The  shores  and 
islajids  of  Loch  Sunart  present  pic- 
tures of  varied  and  romantic  beauty. 
Undulating  hills,  clothed  with  verdure, 
rise  gently  from  the  water  —  the  rocks 
and  mountains  are  thickly  fringed  and 
covered  with  oopsewood  —  and,  in 
many  a  green  spot  and  sheltered  nook 
along  its  shores  are  nestled  little 
thatched  hamlets,  or  sunny,  white- 
washed farmhouses.  We  penetrated 
some  distance  above  Salen,  a  fishing 
village,   beautifully  situated,  and  al« 


♦  Loch  Houm  means,  The  Loch  of  Hell, 
t  Loch.Nevisfa  means,  The  Lodi  of  Heaven. 
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most  buried  amonsst  the  woods  that 
encircle  a  deep  and  quiet  bar.  On  onr 
return  we  had  to  beat  down  the 
loch  against  a  strong  breeze,  but  we 
ffot  back  to  Tobermory  in  time  to 
land  and  walk  across  the  island  to  an 
elevated  i>oint,  from  which  we  had  a 
glorious  view  of  the  sun  settinc  behind 
the  distant  islands  of  Coll  and  Tiree. 
Our  homeward  course  lay  by  the 
west  side  of  the  Island  of  Mull,  pass- 
ing the  sin^lar  group  known  as  the 
Trishinish  islands,  one  of  which  is 
called  the  Dutchman's  Cap,  and  re- 
sembles a  wide-awake,  with  a  parlicu. 
larly  broad  brim.  Afterwards,  fa. 
voured  by  the  weather,  we  visited  the 
caves  of  StafTa,  and  the  ruins  at  lona, 
but  these  are  so  well  known,  and  have 
been  so  often  and  elo<|uently  describ- 
ed, that  any  notice  from  us  would  be 
equally  presumptuous  and  unneces- 
sury.  We  then  steered  for  tlie  sound 
of  Isla,  passing  Colonsay,  the  property 
of  the  Lord  Justice-General  of  Scot- 


land. We  made  a  fine 
through  the  sound,  meeting,  amongit 
other  vessels,  a  handsome  small  cutter 
yacht,  belonnog  to  the  St.  Georgs'a 
Club  of  Ireland.  On  dearins  tlie 
sound,  we  stood  across  for  the  Mull  of 
Cantire,  a  promontory  which  bean  aa 
evil  reputation  for  storms,  and  aroand 
which  the  tides  run  very  rapidly.  We 
were,  however,  destined  to  experienoe 
none  of  the  stormy  influenoes  of  the 
Mull;  the  wind  was  favourable,  the 
sea  smooth,  and  we  entered  the  noble 
estuary  of  the  Clyde  just  a  montb 
after  we  had  left  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
During  that  time  we  met  with  no  ao. 
cident,  and  encountered  few  difficuU 
tics  ;  the  weather  was  almost  uniCbrm'- 
ly  beautiful,  there  having  been  only 
two  wet  days  in  the  whole  cruise ;  and 
we  returned  with  spirits  raised,  and 
health  invigorated,  after  having  viaiW 
ed  and  admired  some  of  the  finest  and 
least  knowu  scenery  of  which  the  Bri^ 
tbh  isles  can  boast. 


THE  DBiJIATIC  WRITERS  OF  IRELAND— ..Ka   TUX. 
THOUab  MOORH— TRK  RKT.  O.  «.  MATUkJN— ■!»  AVBftBY  DM  VBRB,  BABT. 

••  If  tn.Tthtng  be  orcrlnoked,  vr  not  accurately  tntertcd,  let  no  o&ff  tnd  fault,  but  tain  Into  eoBiUeimtlBa 
thiit  this  history  U  coui'Ued  Trotn  all  Qaiutcr«."<-THASBLA710II  yBOM  £va«BI9B. 


TuERK  are  few  namos  connected  with 
the  literature  of  Ireland,  which  will 
bear  repetition,  without  danger  of  sa- 
tiety, more  frequently  than  that  of 
Thomas  Moork.  The  inherent  vita- 
lity and  variety  of  the  subject  are  not 
exhausted  by  the  late  vo-luuiinous  com- 
pilation of  lx)rd  John  Russell,  which 
inevitably  suggests  a  reminiscence  of 
Sheridan's  joke,  or  ambiguous  compli- 
ment to  Gibbon,  in  his  speech  on  the 
trial  of  Warren  Hastings.  In  the 
pages  so  industriously  heaped  together 
by  the  ex-minister  for  the  Colonies, 
we  find  scarcely  any  allusion  to  Moore's 
dramatic  attempts,  and  only  one  or 
two  slisht  references  to  them  in  his 
own  selected  letters.  Yet  he  wrote 
for  the  stage,  and  in  one  instance  with 
temporary  success,  which  might  have 
induced  liim  to  repeat  the  experiment. 
Dramatic  writing  pays  well,  perhaps 
better  than  any  other  branch  of  lite- 
rary labour,  when  great  excellence  is 
Attained.    Authors,  within  the  circle 


of  the  present  generation,  have  era 
now  received  one  thousand  pounds 
sterling  for  weak,  indifierent  playsy 
merely  because  there  was  something  in 
the  title,  or  the  incidents  selected^ 
or  the  time  chosen,  which  gave  them 
a  fleeting  im|>ortance;  or  that  the 
name  of  the  writer  was  invested,  either 
hy  himself,  or  his  friends,  or  cntioBp 
with  overrated  influence.  A  few  fail- 
ures caused  the  market  to  decline  a 
little,  but  still,  as  book  auctioneert 
say  of  old,  useless,  scarce  quartos,  they 
brought  "  stifi"  prices,**  and  four  liuo* 
dred  pounds  per  article  were  readily 
demanded  and  paid.  The  supply  if 
still  abundant,  but  not  in  such  request 
as  formerly,  although  the  standard 
price  (without  purchasers)  remains 
considerably  above  par.  *'  To  think,*' 
said  the  other  day  a  quick  writer  with 
a  large  stock  on  hand,  ''  to  thuik  of 
the  madness  and  folly  of  some  mana- 
gers I  Here  is  -—  has  lidd  out  three 
thousand  pounds  on  the  revival  of  aa 
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oMy  worn  out  thing  of  Shakspeare'Sy 
when  he  oould  have  flecured  ten  of  my 
new  pieces  for  the  same  money  t" 
Only  three  hundred  soTereigns,  ready 
cash,  for  a  modem  tragedy  or  comedy, 
and  this  in  the  land  where  Otway  died 
of  hunger,  and  Milton  sold  "  Paradifle 
Iiost "  for  fifteen  pounds,  paid  by  in. 
Btalmentsl.— 

«*FKdillthftomHclIcionl  vho*U  tnij  ?  wImHI  biv  t 
Tht  invelOiii  tergkln'a  cfaiap,** 

excUims  the  self-complacent  seller  and 
proprietor—  •*  in  luth,  mi  l  !••• 

responds  the  suffering  manager,  whose 
excheqoer  is  scarcely  yet  conyalescent 
from  former  unhealed  wounds. 

Moore  seems  to  have  possessed  all 
the  dements  and  conditions  which  are 
required  to  produce  a  successful  dnu 
matist.  He  had  imagination,  genius, 
eullimted  taste,  a  boundless  command 
of  poetical  language,  great  conversa- 
tion power,  ready  imageiy,  a  clear 
perception  of  character,  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  best  society,  good 
classical  scholarship  improved  by  read- 
ing and  observation,  and  a  fund  of 
natural  humour,  whidi  saw  and  seized 
the  ridiculous  with  happy  facility* 
There  seems  to  have  been  nothing 
wanting  here  to  constitute  a  first-rate 
▼otaiy  of  Thalia,  even  though  his  bent 
inclined  him  not  to  worship  at  the 
^rine  of  her  more  stately  and  severer 
foster.  Tet  Moore,  with  all  these  ap- 
parent requisites,  and  an  inclination 
to  make  the  attempt,  did  littlo  in  the 
dramatic  line,  and  that  little  gave  few 
indications  of  the  brilliant  immortality 
which  awaited  him  in  other  depart- 
ments. Walter  Scott  furnishes  an- 
other, and  a  very  remarkable  parallel 
instance.  His  noveb  abound  m  ner- 
vous dialogue,  with  diversity  of  ori- 
ginal character,  action,  incident,  and 
interest.  With  very  little  change,  be- 
vond  the  necessary  condensation,  they 
have  been  transformed  into  some  of 
the  most  popular  and  profitable  plays 
of  the  day,  and  were  ea^rly  watched, 
as  they  appeared,  by  rival  managers^ 
who  had  tneir  cooks  ready  to  hash 
them  into  the  palatable  shape  within  a 
few  hours  afler  publication.  The  sen- 
tences, said  to  DC  from  ''  old  plays," 
but  known  to  be  written  by  the  no- 
velist himself,  and  prefixed  as  headings 
to  the  different  chapters,  are  full  of 


strength  and  poetic  beauty.  Many 
were  wont  to  say,  «<  If  Sur  Walter 
would  only  take  to  writinff  plays,  what 
A  dramatist  we  should  have!"  Yet 
when  he  tried  his  hand  at  last,  the 
effort  evaporated  in  such  dull  failures 
as  Macduff* $  Cross,  Auchmdrane,  The 
Doom  of  DevifTffoil,  and  the  poor, 
Germanised  mediocrity  entitled,  TAe 
House  o/^  Aspen,  supplied  first  as  a 
contribution  to  one  or  the  ephemeral 
annuals,  although  written  many  yean 
before. 

Where,  then,  are  we  to  look  for 
the  true  ingrecUents  of  the  pure  dra- 
matic essence,  and  how,  when,  and 
where  are  they  compounded  into  the 
happy  harmony  which  produces  a 
Shaxspeare  or  a  Sherioan  ?  The 
question  is  easily  asked,  but  a  com- 
plete solution  appears  as  difficult  as 
the  discovery  of  the  lonffitude,^  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle,  we  ori^n  of 
evil,  or  the  causes  of  the  magnetic  at» 
traction  of  the  pole. 

Moore,  as  is  well  known,  was  bom 
in  Dublin,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1779, 
and  died  at  his  residence,  Sloperton 
Cottage,  in  Wiltshire,  on  the  26th  of 
February,  1852.    He  had  nearly  com- 

Sleted  the  seventy-third  year  of  a  Ions 
fe,  in  which  he  had  enjoyed  mudi  and 
suffered  littie,  although  his  latter  years 
were  clouded  by  the  failure  of  mental 
powers,  and  the  loss  of  all  his  remain, 
mg  children.  Up  to  a  late  period,  aU 
thoujgh  his  head  was  grey,  his  heart 
continued  green  aud  cheerful,  as  in  the 
first  dawn  of  youth,  forming  a  marked 
contrast  to  his  friend,  hw^  Byron, 
who  suffered  himself  to  wither  into 
comfortiess  cynidism  at  thirty.  Aa 
elastic,  buoyant  temperament  is  a  bet- 
ter gift  from  Providence  than  an  here- 
ditary estate ;  and  truly  does  the  wise 
monarch  of  Israel  observe,  "  A  merry 
heart  maketh  a  cheerful  countenance, 
but  by  sorrow  of  the  heart  the  spirit 
is  broken." 

Moore  received  his  early  educatioa 
under  the  renowned  Samuel  Whyte> 
and  afterwards  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  where  he  took  his  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  from  whence 
he  departed  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the 
great  world  of  London  in  1799.  Like 
Horatio,  he  was  possessed  of  little  re- 
venue beyond  his  **  good  spirits ;"  but 
he  had  a  tianslatbn  of  '' Anacreon  *' 


*  Byron.    <*  KnglUh  Bards  and  Sootch  BwkwsfB.** 
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m  hit  pocket»  As  Bit  incipient  itoek  ia 
trade.  His  oountryman  Sheridan,  too» 
ifc  will  be  remembered*  started  at  the 
same  early  age  with  a  translation  from 
«  Greek  poet ;  bat  Sheridan's  "  Aris. 
tflBnetds"  is  forgotten,  while  Moore's 
*<  Anacieon"  is  destined  for  immcnrta* 
lity.  The  translation  was  speedily  foU 
k>wed  by  "  The  Poetical  Works  of  the 
kte  Thomas  Little,  Esq.,"  of  which 
the  less  that  is  said  the  better.  On 
the  24th  of  February,  1601»  Moore 
produced,  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
an  operatic  spectacle,  called  The  Gipsy 
Prvieep  which,  although  never  printed, 
was  moderatidy  successful  ia  represen- 
tation,  and  was  repeated  about  ten 
tiroes.  It  was  known  to  be  his,  althpogh 
he  did  not  publicly  avow  hiuMelf  as  the 
author  before  it  was  acted,  and  felt  lit- 
tle disposed  to  do  so  aOer.  The  <' Dra- 
matic Censor  "  condemna  it  as  a  very 
|>oor  piece.  The  **  Biographia  Drana- 
tica  '*  says,  *'  Though  not  very  interest- 
ing  as  a  drama,  it  eoatained  some 
humour,  and  was  interspersed  with 
some  pretty  moslc  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Kelly."  Kelly  himself  sustained 
the  hero,  and  Mrs,  Mountain,  Suett, 
Emery,  aad  Fawcett  were  included  in 
the  east.  In  Moore's  letters  to  his 
mother,  m  February  and  Mardi,  1801 
(published  ia  Lord  John  EusseU's  me* 
moirs),  we  find  the  following  slight 
allusion  to  The  Oipsy  Frimees-^**  I 
dined  on  Saturday  in  company  with 
Suett  and  Bannister;  read  the  piece 
to  them.  Suett  is  quite  enchanted  with 
bis  part,  particularly  the  mock  bravn- 
nu"— ''  I  kept  my  piece  back  too  long. 
I  am  afraid  they  will  not.have  time  to 
bring  it  out  this  season,  and  it  is  too 
expensive  for  Colman's  theatre.  He 
has  read  it»  however }  is  quite  delight- 
ed with  it,  and  wishes  me  to  undertoke 
something  on  a  more  moderate  scale 
for  the  little  theatre,  which  perhaps  I 
shall  do."  His  correspondence  makes 
no  mention  of  his  drama  subsequent  to 
itsprodnctton.*  The  '*  Monthly  Mirror' ' 
of  July,  ISOli— at  that  time  a  periodi- 
cal  of  first-rate  celebrity,  edited  by 
£dward  Dubois,  contained  the  follow- 
notice:— 

"  July  24(ft —  A  mn^ca!  entertainment^ 
under  the  title  of  Tht  Gipsy  Prince^  written 


[Oet 


by  a  geatlemsa  of  the  taama  ef  If  eon,  who 

bee  acquired  considerable  poeCieal  repatation 
by  some  elegant  and  spirited  traneUtioni  of 
*  Anacreon,*  was  produced  on  this  eveidng, 
and  was  received  vitb  a  mixture  of  applause 
and  disapprobation.  It  is  oertaioly  a  flimsy 
and  uninteresting  performance,  and  must  be 
considered  merely  as  a  rehide  for  some  very 
pieaeing  muaic  by  Kr.  Kelly,  who  made  his 
first  appearance  on  this  stage  for  these  three 
yeara,  in  the  character  which  gives  the  piece 
a  title.  A  noble  Spaoiard,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  is  obliged  to  disguise  his  person. 
He  becomes  the  leader  of  a  band  of  gipsies ; 
and  in  that  capacity  rescues  a  poor  Jew  from 
the  officers  of  the  Inqoisition.  one  of  whom 
is  wounded  m  the  rencontre.  For  this  he  is 
obliged  to  fly.  He  takes  shelter  in  the  gar* 
deu  of  a  grandee,  whose  daughter  instantly 
falls  in  love  with  him,  and  conceals  him 
from  his  pursuers.  After  a  little  time  he  is 
discovered ;  but  it  appearing  that  the  man 
he  had  wennded  Is  net  dead,  and  that  he  is 
the  longuloet  nephew  of  a  frtaid  of  the  yomig 
lady's  fother,  his  offence  is  pardooed,  and 
the  fond  pair  are  united*  There  is  a  cha* 
racter  called  Jtinooii,  into  whkh  the  author 
has  endeavoured  to  throw  a  little  hamour ; 
bnt  it  is  so  little,  and  the  part  itself,  thouj^ 
performed  by  Mr.  Fawcett,  is  so  detached 
from  the  general  plot,  that  Its  effect  was 
very  inconsiderable.  Hrs.  Mountain  looked 
and  snng,  as  she  always  does,  most  charm- 
ingly ;  and  Miss  Tyrtr,\  who  is  the  ezpress 
tnuige  of  Mrs.  Bland,  was  Tcry  Ineky  la  her 
ssng  and  doet,  which  wem  bolli  raptarooaly 
applanded.  Indeed  the  whole  of  the  muaie, 
as  well  the  original  airs  composed  by  Mr. 
Kelly,  aa  the  selections  from  *  Paisiello,*  are 
extremely  creditable  to  the  taste  and  scienti- 
fic arrangements  of  the  composer.  The  songs 
do  not  possess  much  merit ;  but  Milton  him- 
self could  hardly  infUse  a  spirit  of  poetry  into 
the  songs  of  a  modem  opera." 

The  coochiding  sentence  is  rather  a 
harsh  and  hasty  dictum  on  the  early 
eilbrts  of  a  writer,  many  of  whose  sub- 
sequent ballads  are  as  exquisitely  deli- 
cate and  beautiful  in  die  words,  as  in 
the  melodies  to  which  they  are  adapted. 
B^ron  was  neither  exaggerated  nor 
wildly  enthusiastic  in  bra  admiration 
when  he  wrote:  "To  me,  some  of 
Moore's  last  Erin  sparks — '  As  a  beam 
o'er  the  face  of  the  waters^'  ^  When  h€ 
who  adores  thee>'  'Oh«  blame  not,* 
and  « Oh !  breathe  not  his  name ' — are 
Worth  all  the  epics  that  ever  were  com« 
posed." 


*  In  the  **  FamtOar  EpisUes,**  the  piece  is  identified  with  the  author  in  the  following  lines :— 


t  Afterwards  Mrs.  IMm, 


**  And  Moore,  vMt  OwIbnii*v  old,  svliwf 
Uls  senliu  ia  the  Gip*v  Frmcer 
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In  the  '*  ReminifieeDees  of  Michael 
Kelly"  we  find  the  following  pasi^ 
sage:— . 

"« I  had  the  pleasan  this  jmr  (1801)  Co 
mtet  Mr.  Thomu  Moort,  the  poet,  at  Mr& 
Crouch'a  eottage,  in  the  KiogVfoad;  my 
brother  Joseph  iotroduoed  him  there.  1  wee 
vineh  entertained  with  hii  conrereatioo,  and 
eultivated  his  pleasing  aoeiety ;  and  in  the 
coarse  of  oar  acqueiBtancei  peraaaded  him 
to  write  a  musical  afterpieoe  for  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre.  I  engaged  with  Mr.  Col- 
man  to  oompoae  the  mai&  and  to  perform 
So  it  It  waa  called  The  Gipmf  Prinee,  and 
waa  perlmrmed,  for  the  firat  time,  on  the  24th 
of  Febnuuy,  1801.  Part  of  the  poeiry  was 
very  pretty ;  bat  the  pieoe  did  not  auGoeed,  and 
waa  withdrawn.  Aa  a  aampleof  the  poetry, 
I  anbjoin  a  aong,  auaff  by  me  in  the  charao* 
ter  of  the  Gipsy  Piinoe  •_ 

^  I  have  nwm'd  through  many  «  vetry  round, 

I  have  mndar'd  emtk  and  wnt  i 
Fl«Mur«  in  awry  cltma  I  fenad, 
Bui  wM^jhi  to  vain  for  ntt. 

**  When  glofy  glght  fat  other  ellaeti 

I  fari  thai  one'i  too  wide, 
Aid  think  a  home  vhich  lore  cndaaxi 
Ii  worth  a  world  hctide. 

**  Tha  ttOMlla  that,  too  nuSoly  morod. 

Wander'd  unconicloni  where  t 
Tet,  harlBf  fbnnd  the  fHun  It  low! , 
It,  liwBhIiac  tattled  tharflt** 

The  above  short  details  comprise  all 
we  have  been  able  to  collect  remoting 
this  ricketty  bantling,  which  aied  aU 
moat  as  soon  as  it  was  born  ;  but  they 
suffice  to  fix  the  paternity  in  the  face 
of  many  assertions  to  the  contrary. 

Moore*  although  pro^sssine  liberal 
principles,  and  writins  himself  a  da- 
mocraty  bowed  bi^fore  tne  altar  of  aris- 
tocracy with  more  incense  than  became 
the  lotty  independence  of  genius,  even 
though  in  want  of  patronage  to  help 
its  progress.  But  he  had  true  prid4 
notwithstanding,  and  never  neglected 
or  felt  ashamed  of  his  own  relations, 
amidst  all  the  fascinations  of  populari- 
ty, or  the  cfwgenial  allurements  of 
eUrated  society.  Once,  when  the 
Prince  of  Wales  said  to  him,  at  his 
own  tables  '*  Moore^  are  yon  connected 
with  the  Drogheda  family?"  he  replied 
readily,  without  a  Wush,  '^No^  your 
Boyal  Highness  i  I  have  no  preten. 
saoBSto  such  an  honour;  I  am  the  son 
of  an  humble  tradesman  in  Dublin." 

Whatever  mi^ht  be  merits  or  de- 
ments, the  promise  or  disappointment, 
of  The  Oipsy  Prince,  it  was  a  production 


of  youth  and  metperience,  and  should 
be  estimated  aocordinsly ;  but  when 
Moore  had  reached  faU  maturitv,  and 
had  passed  what  Shakspeare  calls  the 
period  of  *<  blown  youth,"  and  was 
gently  gliding  into  his  thirty-third 
year,  he  brought  forward  a  comic  opera 
in  three  acts,  entitled  M.P,,  or  the 
Blue  Stoekmgf  which  was  published 
soon  after  representation,  but  has  never 
since  been  reprinted,  or  included  in 
any  of  his  collected  works.  Thb  piece 
was  acted,  for  the  first  time,  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre,  by  the  Drury-lane 
Company,  under  tbie  management  of 
Arnold,  on  the  9th  of  September, 
1811.  It  met  with  more  than  average 
success,  and  ran  for  nineteen  nights, 
but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  con- 
tinned  afler  thia  first  season.  Some  of 
the  papers  praised  it  warmly ;  oth^s 
were  very  severe,  and  unjustly  so,  in 
their  stnetures.  Some  time  previous 
to  the  performance,  Moore  sajrs  in  a 
letter  to  his  mother : — 

**  I  did  not  write  on  Saturday,  as  I  was  a 
Bttle  nenroas  about  my  reading  to  the  ma- 
nager ;  but  I  came  off  with  hhn  ten  times  bet- 
ter than  I  expected,  aa  I  have,  Indeed,  very 
IftUe  eonfldenee  in  my  dramatic  powera. 
He  waa,  however,  very  mneh  pleased,  and 
safd  Its  only  fault  was,  that  it  wonld  he  too 
good  for  the  aodleaee;  that  ii  was  is  the 
beat  style  of  good  ooaiedy,  and  many  more 
thlfiga^  whicb,  allowiag  all  that  is  neeeaaaiy 
for  peliteneaa,  are  very  enconraging ;  and  I 
begin  to  have  some  Kttle  hopes  that  it  may 
suceeed.  l>o  not  mention  my  opera  to  any 
one,  and  bid  Kate  nrazzle  old  Joe  upon  tlie 
subject"* 

Again,  he  writes  to  Lady  Donegal^ 

on  the  17th  of  August,  1811 :— . 

"The  aeasen  is  now,  indeed,  so  fkr  gene, 
that  I  ahoold  net  wonder  If  I  ware  yet  to 
have  you  witneaaea  of  my  firat  plnoge ;  and, 
oh  I  if  I  could  pack  a  whole  audience  like 
you,  with  such  taste  for  what  id  good,  and 
such  indulgence  for  what  ia  bad  1  But  I  think 
there  ia  not  ia  the  world  so  stupid  oir  so  boor- 
ish a  oongregatioB  as  the  audience  of  an 
English  ^y-house.  J  have  latterly  at- 
tended a  good  deal,  and  I  really  think  that 
when  an  author  makea  them  laugh,  he  ought 
to  feel  like  Phocion,  when  the  Atheniana  ap* 
plauded  him,  aud  ask  what  wretched  bitUe 
had  produced  the  tributc^t 

Alter  tne  productioii  of  toe  opera,  he 
seems  to  have  communicated  toe^result 


Lord  John  RwRU's'*MnBoim."    yoLLp.2«6. 
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to  his  friends,  bot  with  no  Teiy  strong 
impressioo  that  be  had  made  a  hit. 
This  drew  from  his  constant  oorrespon. 
dent,  Misa  Godfrey,  Lady  Donegall's 
sister,  the  following  reply  :— 

'*Yoa  are  to  iev«re  upon  your  poor  oper^ 
that,  on  Ant  opening  yoar  letter,  we  gave  ft 
up  for  lost,  and  tbought  it  most  certainly 
go  to  the  regions  below.  However,  npon 
going  a  little  further  on,  it  was  an  agree- 
able surprise  to  find  it  had  socoeeded,  and 
upon  turning  to  the  Ghhey  the  paper  which 
we  get,  we  had  great  oonsoUtion  in  seehig 
that  it  had  been  very  well  received,  and  was 
likely  to  go  on  with  great  soooeaa.  What 
more  would  you  hare  ?  If  you  had  written 
something  that  had  pleased  yourself  and 
half-a  dosen  people  of  taste  very  much,  that 
had  been  ftill  of  sentiment  and  refinement, 
and  not  a  vulgar  joke  hi  it,  it  might  have 
been  veiy  delightftd  fiir  the  above-men- 
tioned seven  people ;  but  the  public  would 
not  have  borae  it  the  second  night.  You 
write  to  please  the  public  and  not  yourself; 
and  If  the  puUlc  arc  pleased,  upon  their  beads 
be  the  sin  and  shame,  if  it  be  unworthy  of 
giving  pleasure.  Aiv  author  who  hopes  for 
auooess  on  the  stage  mnst  fall  in  with  popn- 
lar  taste,  which  is  now  at  the  last  gasp,  and 
past  all  cure.  I  dare  say,  however,  that  this 
pieoe  has  a  great  deal  more  merit  than 
you  allow  that  it  has ;  and  that  whenever  yon 
could  t^v  your  Uskmaatera  the  alip  you 
have  put  in  somethii]^  excellent  in  yoar  own 
way.  At  all  events,  the  Glebe  gives  a  very 
good  account  of  it,  and  Til  stick  to  that ;  and 
I  hope  we  shall  see  it  next  November  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  I  am  sure  we 
shall  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  Pray 
don't  let  Mr.  A— —cheat  you:  it  really 
Is  too  bad  that  everybody  cheats  you,  and 
makes  money  of  your  talents,  and  yon 
tait  smiling  by,  not  a  ikrthing  the  better  for 


On  the  28th  of  October  following, 
Moore  writes  to  Lady  Donegall  :— 

'*My  opera  has  succeeded  much  better 
than  I  expected,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that 
Braham  is  going  to  phy  it  at  Bath ;  but  I 
have  been  sadly  cheated.  AVhat  a  pity  that 
we  *  swans  of  Helioon'  shonfcl  be  such 
geese  I  Sogers  is  indignant,  and  so  am  1 ; 
and  we  ring  the  changes  upon  .  .  .  and 
•  .  .  often  enough,  heaven  knows,  say- 
ing of  them,  like  Cadet  Ronssers  children 
X.'im  est  voUur^  toMttt  tetfripon — ah!  ah ! 
lea,  &&,  but  it  all  wun*t  do." 


The  "BiognphiaBnunatica*'  says 
of3f.P.;— 

**  This  very  snocessrul  piece  is  the  produc- 
tion of  Thomas  Hoors,  Esq.,  the  well- 
known  transbtor  of  *  Anacreon,*  and  writer 
of  some  amatory  poems,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Thomas  Uttle,  Esq.  It  Is  an  elo- 
gant  and  pleasant  jen  ifeefnrU,  oontaming 
some  laughable  eymkfoque,  and  broad  hu- 
mour, intermixed  occasionally  with  scenes 
of  pathos.  La^  Bab  Blue  is  a  litenuj 
woman  of  fkshion,  a  class  of  beings  wUch 
our  modem  lecturers  have  re-invigoratrd ;  a 
vestige  of  the  Bas  Blue  Club,  whose  primaiy 
ambitkm  is,  to  be  imagined  a  phlkisopber  la 
petticoats.  The  author,  appears  to  us  to 
have  had  an  eye,  in  sketching  this  charaeter« 
to  that  of  Miss  Beocabunga  Veronica,  in  the 
comic  opera  called  The  Lakers,f  Some  of 
the  songs  possess  considerable  poetical  meriL 
The  music  by  the  author.** 

Whether  Moore's  dramatic  ardour 
was  cooled  by  the  unfair  treatment  he 
hints  at  as  to  the  profits  of  his  opera, 
or  that  he  was  rcaUy  discontented  with 
the  result,  and  felt  that  he  was  losing 
his  name,  and  waning  with  his '' gifts,** 
he  resided  the  sock  and  never  mbre 
resumea  it ;  although  he  seems  to  have 
meditated  a  third  attempt  in  1813,  as 
we  collect  from  a  passage  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  his  musical  publisher,  Mr. 
Power,  in  which  he  says  —  "I  harft 
had  another  application  about  Ornry* 
lane,  in  consequence  of  a  conversatioa 
at  Holland  House,  and  am  beginning 
already  (without,  however,  stopping 
the  progress  of  m3r  poem)  to  turn  over 
a  suDJect  in  my  mind."  But  he  soon 
abandoned  it,  if  he  had  ever  seriously 
entertfuned  the  idea.  Perhaps  he  had 
been  ur^ed  by  his  fnend  Lord  Byron, 
at  that  time  one  of  the  active  meinbera 
of  the  committee,  and  very  wann  in 
his  efforts  to  rouse  up  sleepmg  genius, 
in  the  hope  that  some^  novelty  might 
start  forth  to  revive 'and  prop  the 
sinking  fortunes  of  the  theatre*  The 
desired  novelty  soon  came,    in    Uie 

S^rson  of  a  great  actor,  Edmund 
ean,  but  the  authors  slumbered  on, 
and  fortunately  left  his  genius  to  grap- 
ple with  their  mightier  predecessors. 

As  Moore's  opera  was  never  reprinted 
after  the  run  was  over,  and  the  demand 
had  ceased,   and  very  few  collecton 


'    ♦  **Memohi8,»    Vol.  I  p.  269. 

t  TkM  Lakers  ia^  poor  comic  opers,  written  and  printed  in  1798,  intended  to  burlesque 
the  then  fashionable  propensity  of  visiting  the  Lakes  of  CuuiberUnd  and  WestmoreUnd.  It 
wu  never  mM,  bnt  the  part  of  Miss  VenuicA  was  Uitended  for  MtL  KaCtodub 
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bare  preserved  a  copy^  it  has  become  a 
sort  of  literary  rarity^  and  in  this  par- 
ticular record  some  account  of  it  may 
not  be  considered  superfluous  or  out 
of  place.  The  characters,  and  the  ac- 
tors who  represented  them,  are  enu- 
merated in  the  following  list :  <—  Sir 
Charles  Canvas,  a  Mem^r  of  Parlia- 
menty  Mr.  Oxberry ;  Leatherhead,  the 
keeper  of  a  circulating-librar^r,  Mr. 
Lovegrove ;  Henry  de  Rosier,  In  love 
with  Miss  Uartington»  Mr.  Philipps;* 
Hartbgton,  Mr.  Marshall;  Captain 
Canvas,  in  love  with  Miss  Selwyn, 
Mr.  Horn;  Davy,  servant  to  Lady 
Bab,  Mr.  Knight;  La  Fosse,  Mr. 
Wewitzer ;  Lady  Bab  Blue,  Mrs. 
Sparks;  Miss  Sclwyn,  her  niece,  in 
love  with  Captain  Canvas,  Miss  Poole ; 
Miss  Hartington,  in  love  with  Henry,. 
Miss  Kelly;  Susan,  her  maid,  Mrs. 
Bland ;  Madame  de  Rosier,  Mrs.  Har- 
lowe. 

The  plot  may  be  readily  described. 
The  scene  lies  at  a  &shionable  water- 
ipg.place.  The  father  of  Captain  and 
Sir  Charles  Canvas  was  married  pri- 
▼atelv  in  France.^  Captain  Canvas 
was  bom  before  his  father's  marriage 
was  avowed,  and  previous  to  the  se- 
cond solemnisation  of  It  publicly  in 
England.  As  tliere  was  no  proof  of 
the  first  marriage.  Sir  Charles  has 
usurped,  and  is  in  possession  of  the  fa- 
mily  title  and  estate.  Madame  de  Ro- 
sier and  her  son  are  emigrants,  who 
have  lost  their  property  in  the  French 
revolution.  Henry  is  reduced  to  be- 
come shopman  to  Leatherhead.  Ma- 
dame de  Rosier^  and  her  servant*  La 
Fosse,  happen  to  have  been  present  at 
the  first  marriage  of  Lady  Canvas. 
Sir  Charles  endeavours  to  suppress 
their  evidence,  but  at  the  conclusion 
he  is  forced  to  resij^  the  title  and  es- 
tate to  his  elder  legitimate  brother. 
Captain  Canvas  and  Henr^  de  Rosier 
marry  Miss  Selwyn  and  Miss  Harting- 
ton. Lady  Bab  Blue  is  a  pretender  to 
poetry,  chemistry,  &c.  Sne  has  writ- 
ten a  poem  upon  sal-ammoniac,  which 
she  calls  iJie  "  Loves  of  Ammonia,"  and 


intends  Leatherhead  to  print.  In  a 
letter  to  Sir  Charles,  she  has  expressed 
her  determination  that  he  shall  many 
her  niece.  She  gives  this  letter  by 
mistake  to  Leatherhead,  who  concludes 
from  the  epistle,  and  from  another 
which  she  sends  him  about  her  poem, 
that  Ammonia  is  the  name  of  her  niece. 
This  produces  some  good  equivocation, 
and  the  most  amusing  scene  in  the 
opera.  The  piece,  on  the  whole,  al- 
though it  would  pass  muster  with  a 
less  distinguished  parentage,  must  be 
pronounced  unworthy  of  Moore's  ge- 
nius, considering  the  mature  age  at 
which  it  was  written.  The  dialogae 
is  too  much  laboured  and  elaborate, 
the  humour  is  slow  and  forced,  and 
the  whole  moves  as  lazily  as  the  first 
starting  of  a  steam  train,  without  the 
exhilarating  rapidihr  which  invariably 
follows.  Yet  we  find  here,  for  the 
first  time,  some  of  the  author's  8ong8» 
which  obtained  much  permanent  popu- 
larity, such  as  '*  When  LeiU  touched 
the  Lute,"  '*  Young  Love  once  lived 
in  an  humble  shed,"  "  To  sigh,  yet 
feel  no  pain,"  "Mr.  Orator  Puff," 
"  Here's  the  lip  that  betrayed,"  and 
''Though  sacred  the  tie  that  our  coun- 
try entwineth."  When  Moore  printed 
his  opera,  he  accompanied  it  by  the 
following  preface^  explaining  his  mo- 
tives:— 

^*  When  I  gave  this  piece  to  the  theatre, 
I  had  not  the  least  intention  of  publisliitig 
it;  because,  however  I  may  have  hoped 
that  it  would  be  tolerated  upon  the  stage, 
amongst  those  light  summer  prodactions 
which  are  laughed  at  for  a  season  and  for- 
gotten, I  was  oonsctoas  how  ill  such  fugi- 
tive trifles  can  bear  to  bo  embodied  into  a 
literary  form  by  publication.  Amongst  the 
reasoni)  which  have  inflaenoed  me  to^  alter 
this  purpose,  the  strongest,  perhaps,  is  tlie 
pleaaare  I  have  felt  in  presenting  the  copy- 
right of  the  dialogue  to  Hr.  Power,  as  some 
Httle  acknowledgment  of  the  liberality  he 
has  shown  in  the  purchase  of  the  music 

"  The  opera,  altogether,  has  had  a  much 
better  fate  than  I  expected ;  and  it  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  less  successful  in  amusing 
the  audience  if  I  had  *  §ongS  BeritMument  a 


*  Poor  Tom  Philippe,  many  years  a  resident  in  Dublin,  where  he  married  and  lived  in 
good  respect  He  affected  a  military  bearing,  costume,  and  phraseology,  which  obtained 
lor  him,  hi  the  theatre,  the  sobriquet  of  the  *'  Field  Marshal  ;**  but  though  an  intolerable 
fidget  in  businesff,  he  was  kind,  gentlemanlike  and  hospitable.  He  was  the  original  per- 
former, in  Dublin,  of  Rodolph  and  Sir  Huon,  in  Von  Weber's  two  great  operas  of  Der  Frtit' 
chtUz  and  OberoH,  In  the  former  he  introduced  a  song  of  his  own  called,  **  The  Horn  of 
Chase,**  which  becime  so  popular  with  tlie  gods,  that  Braham,  who  succeeded  him,  was 
compelled  to  Study  and  sing  it.  Philipps  met  his  death  by  an  aoddent  on  the  railroad  be« 
twean  Biimingham  and  Liverpool,  when  on  a  journey  to  visit  a  firiend  in  Dublin* 
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lu  faire  fire,'  But  that  tlM  hamble  opinion 
wbich  I  ezpraM  of  lU  meriU  hM  not  been 
adoptad  in  omnplaiaanoe  to  any  of  my  oritioi, 
will  appear  by  the  foUowing  extract  from  ft 
letter,  which  I  addressed  to  the  licenser,  for 
the  puipose  of  preTailtng  upon  him  to  ro- 
Btore  certain  passages  which  be  had  tboaght 
proper  to  expunge  as  politically  objection- 
able ;  —  *  You  will  perceive,  rir,  by  the  truo 
estimate  which  I  malce  of  my  own  nonsense, 
that,  if  your  censorship  were  directed  ag^ainst 
bad  jokes,  Ice.,  T  should  be  much  more  ready 
to  agree  with  you  than  I  am  at  present. 
Indeed,  in  that  case,  the  "  ma  liiura  "  would 
be  Buffldeat.'  I  oannot  advert  to  my  oor- 
rospondenoe  with  this  gentleman  without 
thanking  him  for  the  politeness  and  forbear* 
ance  with  which  he  attended  to  my  remon* 
strances ;  though  I  suspect  he  will  not  quite 
coincide  with  those  journalists  who  have  fiad 
the  sagacity  to  discover  symptoms  of  politi- 
cal servility  in  the  dialogue.  This  extraot- 
ordinary  charge  was,  T  believe,  founded  upon 
the  passage  whieh  allades  to  the  RsoEirr ; 
and  if  it  be  indMd  servility  to  look  vp  with 
hope  to  the  Pbihob  as  tht  harbinger  of  bet> 
ter  days  to  my  wronged  and  insulted  coon« 
try,  and  to  expect  that  the  friend  of  a  Fox 
and  a  Moira  will  also  be  the  friend  of  liberty 
and  of  Ireland, — if  this  be  ser^-ility,  in  com- 
mon with  the  great  majority  of  my  oountr}*- 
men,  I  am  proud  to  say,  I  plead  guilty  to 
tlie  charge. 

**  Amongst  th«  many  wants  which  are  ek- 
perienoed  !n  these  times,  the  want  of  a  saf- 
ficient  number  of  critics  will  not,  I  think,  bo 
complained  of  by  the  most  qneroloofl.  In* 
deed,  the  state  of  as  author  now  resembles 
very  much  that  of  the  poor  Laplander  in  win- 
ter, who  has  hardly  time  to  light  his  little 
candle  in  the  darkness,  before  myriads  of 
insects  swarm  round  to  extinguish  it.  In 
the  present  instance,  however,  I  have  no  rea- 
son to  be  angry  with  my  censurcrs;  for, 
iipou  weighing  their  strictures  on  tliis  dra- 
matic bagatelle  against  the  praises  with 
which  they  have  honoured  my  writings  in 
general,  I  find  the  balance  so  flatteringly  In 
my  favour,  that  gratitude  is  the  only  senti- 
ment which  evcD  the  sevcreit  have  awaken- 
ed in  me.** 

The  prefftce  concludes  with  the  usual 
platitudes  in  glorification  of  the  manager 
and  performen.  Some  of  the  passages 
we  oaYe  quoted  rcqutra  a  running 
commentary  to  render  them  intelligi- 
ble. The  allusion  to  the  Regent  is 
figurative,  that  royal  person  beine 
typified  as  a  higb-metUed  racer,  and 
the  universal  favourite.  Lady  Bab 
inquires  of  Sir  Charles  if  the  race  had 
begun.  He  replies,  "  Begun,  madam  1 
Yes,  to  be  sure,  they  nave  begun. 
There's  the  high-blooded  horse,  Be. 
gent,  has  just  start«d»  and  ha^  set  off 


in  Bueh  a  «tyle  as  ptomi&B  a  itMse  of 
gloiy!  I  am  but  just  this  momeat 
oome  from  the  House  (I  mean  the 
stand-house),  where  the  knowing  ohm 
take  different  sides,  you  understand, 
according  as  they  think  a  horse  wiU 
be  ta  or  mti.  Hot  upon  this  start  tbey 
are  all  nrnn,  eon,,  and  the  nnanimoM 
cry  IhMn  all  sides  is,  *  Regent  agaiast 
the  field.    Huual  hnzsaf  *' 

This,  it  mast  be  confessed,  is  com« 
monplaoe  enongh,  but  still  in  much 
better  taste  than  the  withering  philip. 
pics  which  Moore,  in  later  ^  days, 
launohed  against  the  exalted  individoal 
from  whom  he  had  reoaved  much  per- 
sonal attention,  which  might  nave 
closed  his  lips,  even  though  insiifBcient 
to  oommana  his  ^titude  or  respect. 
As  sincerely  admiring  the  poet  and 
the  man,  we  ooM  wim  these  had  not 
been  written,  at  least  by  him. 

The  other  interdicted  passages  eon*, 
tain  some  biblical  refevenoes  a  little, 
out  of  keeping,  with  sly  hints  as  to 
the  pombility  of  pariiamenlaiy  c;or* 
ruption,  venal  members,  incompetent 
ministers^  and  official  favonritisn. 
These,  as  we  humbly  opims  nte  fiiir 
and  not  dangerons  subjects  for  latire, 
and  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  thenr 
are  drawn  from  nature.  But  the  \u 
censer  of  the  daj^  (or  Examiner  of 
Theatrical  Entertainments,  to  use  hia 

S roper  tecbnioality),  John  Larpentf 
sq.,  was  a  very  worthy  and  aoeom- 
pli^ed  gentleman,  with  a  slight  tinge 
of  the  serious,  or,  as  the  profane  call 
it,  a  due  towards  Methodism,  which 
led  him  to  CKeroise  his  functions  with 
a  scrupulous  horror  of  the  most  dis- 
tant f^proach  to  a  joke,  in  all  that 
touched  upon  matters  political,  moral, 
or  religious.  When  he  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  George  Colman,  it  was 
thought  that  the  reins  would  be  relaxed 
somewhat;  but  the  eccentric  (not  to 
say  licentious)  humourist  of  the  ^'Broad 
Grins,"  and  "  Poetical  Vi^aries,"  had 
repented  of  hb  earl^r  levity,  and  ap. 
plied  the  excising.knife  with  additional 
rigour.  He  carried  this  punotilioiu 
nicety  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  hia 
letter  accompanying  the  license  ibr 
Kennejr's  farce  of  Spriw  and  AutumUf 
which  is  now  lying  before  us,  he  di- 
rected the  following  lines  to  be  ex- 
punged:— '*  Where  did  you  meet  the 
angel  ?"  "  Heavens  I  this  is  a  faint  I" 
<'  Twas  devilish  good  1"  "  The  Tower 
of  Babel  broke  loose  1"  ••What  an 
angell"  <' Heaven  upon  tartht"Ao.dlre. 
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All  this  exposed  him  to  some  ridicule ; 
but  ridicule  was  the  only  redress  left  to 
the  sufferer,  for  the  sentence  of  the 
licenser  is  as  absolute  as  were  the  laws 
of  the  Modes  and  Persians.  Against 
his  fiat  there  is  no  appeal. 

When  Colman  was  examined  before 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Com. 
monsy  which  sat  on  the  Theatrical 
Question,  he  was  asked  whether  he 
expunged  all  oaths  or  profane  swear- 
in^  from  the  plays  submitted  to  his  re. 
Tision.      He  answered,  '*  Invariably." 

"  Did  you  ever  count  the  number  of 
oaths  in  your  own  comedies  of  the 
Jf^r  at  Law  and  John  BtUlf" 

"  Never ;  but  I  dare  say  there  are  a 
great  manr." 

"  Which  yon  disapprove  of?" 

"Undoubtedly." 

'( Do  you  not  think  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  omitted  them  ?" 

**  Much  better.  They  disfigure  the 
scenes  in  which  they  are  introduced, 
and  injure  the  humour." 

"Then,"  concluded  the  chairmani 
thinking  to  clench  the  argument,  "  you 
are  sorry  now  that  you  wrote  either  of 
those  comedies?" 

"  Quite  the  contrary,"  rejoined  the 
licenser;  "I  rejoice  exceedinffly  to 
have  made  a  good  pudding,  although 
I  regret  that  any  oad  plums  should 
have  crept  into  it." 

It  woukl  be  foreign  to  the  plan  of 
this  series  to  follow  the  career  of 
Moore  through  aH  the  phases  of  literal^ 
oelebri^,  and  to  dwell  upon  the  multi* 
plied  offspring  of  his  genius,  whether 
in  poetry  or  prose.  We  therefore  leave 
him  when  he  ceased  tocourt  laurels  from 
the  hand  of  the  dramatic  muse.  Six 
volumes  of  his  biography  have  already 
appeared,  and  more  are,  doubtless,  in 


imminent  preparation.  Had  he  never 
written  anything  but  the  "  Melodies," 
he  would  deserve  immortality,  and  that 
his  name  should  be  embalmed  in  the 
memory  and  gratitude  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  down  to  the  latest  gene- 
rations. The  music  of  a  people  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable,  as  welt  as  most 
agreeable,  of  their  historical  records. 
It  breathes  in  every  note  their  charac- 
ter, feelings,  deeds,  suflferingsi,  wrongs, 
hopes,  and  aspirations.  It  tells  of  the 
glory  of  the  past,  the  despondency  of 
the  present,  and  the  lofty  anticipations 
of  the  future.  It  excites  to  what  may 
be,  by  an  appeal  to  what  has  been. 
It  generates  poetic  ardour,  strengthens 
the  love  of  the  solum  natale,  and  unites 
thousands  in  one  common  bond  of  sym- 
pathy. It  is,  at  the  same  time, 
an  excitement  and  a  solace,  and  be- 
comes, as  Johnson  said  in  his  epitaph 
on  Goldsmith,  affecttmm  potens  ac 
UnU  dominaior.  He  who  wields  this 
controlling  agpnt  with  equal  power> 
taste,  and  discrimination,  will  obtain 
more  sway  over  the  heart  and  mind 
than  the  routine  minister  or  general 
who  coerces  his  followers  into  passive 
obedience,  but  fails  to  inspire  them 
with  ardent  enthusiasm.  Viewed  in 
this  li^ht.  Bums  in  Scotland,  and 
Moore  m  Ireland,  must  ever  be  oonsi- 
dcred  as  public  benefactors.  The 
*'  Bard  of  Erin,"  as  he  is  exclusively 
called,  has  Justly  earned  his  title ;  but 
he  has  worthy  predecessors,  who  de- 
serve to  "rank  in  the  same  file,"  and 
amongst  them  we  may  enumerate 
Thaddeus  Ruddy,  William  Carolan, 
and  Thomas  Dermody.  We  hope  to 
dedicate  a  few  pages  to  this  famed 
triumvirate  with  an  early  opportu- 
nity.* 


*  In  1802  A  comedy,  entitled  TryaTt  AU^  was  acted  at  the  Crow-street  Theatre,  in 
Dublin,  which  was  fathered  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Herbert,  an  actor  in  the  company,  whose  real 
patronymic  was  Dowling.  In  the  ••  Familiar  Epistles  *•  it  is  said  that  the  true  author  was 
Lewis,  a  free-speaking  patriot  of  the  day,  who  desired  to  preserve  a  dramatic  incognito.  The 
point  is  of  little  ocasequenoe,  as  the  play  met  with  no  success ;  and  although  printed  at  the 
time,  is  now  entirely  out  of  sight  Herbert,  in  1886,  published  a  small  volume,  called 
**  Iikh  YarietisB,''  which  contains  some  amutdng  anecdotes^  He  was  a  painter  as  well  as  an 
actor,  but  not  parUcalarly  eminent  in  either  art. 

It  should  have  been  mentioned  in  an  earlier  place,  that  Jambs  Mubpby  Frbkoh,  a  brcH 
ther  of  the  more  celebrated  Arthur  Murphy,  and  a  native  of  Dublin,  wrote  a  comedy,  called 
The  Brothers,  and  a  farce,  under  the  name  of  The  Conjurer^  both  acted  in  London,  but 
never  printed.  Bliss  Isdbll,  an  Irish  lady,  said  to  be  a  near  relative  of  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
produced  a  play,  in  Dublin,  with  considerable  success,  called  The  Poor  Gentlewoman^  acted 
and  printed  in*l811.  This  same  lady,  in  1825,  wrote  an  opera,  called  The  Cavern^  or  the 
Outlaw,  the  music  fbr  which  was  composed  by  Sir  John  Stevenson.  It  was  only  acted  three 
thnes,  at  the  Hawkins*-street  Theatre^  then  under  the  managSment  of  Mr,  W.  Abbott    . 
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TBE   BEV.   C.    B«   MATDRIN. 


The  year  following  that  which  gavo 
the  genius  of  Thomas  Moore  to  his 
country  (17S0)  witnessed  the  birlh  of 
Charles  Kobbrt  Matubik,  in  the 
same  city.  His  mind  and  imi^nation 
ifere  deeply  imbued  with  the  true  poetic 
fervor,  but  not  sufficiently  restrained  by 
the  controlling  check  of  sound  tfiste 
and  Judgment.  *  His  Pegasus  frequent* 
\y  ran  away  with  him«  or  soared  mto  a 
cloudy  atmosphere*  through  which  it 
became  difficult  to  follow  its  erratic 
course.  Idatunn  distinguished  himself 
at  school  and  ooltegei  married  for  lore 
before  he  ae<}uired  his  dej^ee,  and  hav- 
mg  taken  orders*  obtamed,  through 
the  interest  of  his  wife's  brother,  then 
Archdeacon  of  Killals*  the  curacy  of 
Loughrea*  which  he  afterwards  ex- 
chanced  fbr  that  of  8t.  Peter's  in  Dub. 
lin.  This  brilKant  preferment  afforded 
a  miserable  pittance  of  some  £B0  or 
£90  per  ahnum.  His  father  was  a 
IVencn  foundling  and  refugee*  whose 
inoly  Income  yras  derived  from  the 
office  of  inspector  of  roads  for  the  pro- 
vincle  of  Lcmster*  which  his  friends  had 
procured  for  him.  Ho  had  nothing 
to  bestow  tipon  his  tiumerous  progeny* 
of  which  Onarles  was  the  ninth  son* 
beyond  .education;  and  the  mvstery  at- 
tached to  his  own  origin.  The  curate 
of  8t.  Peter's  soon  found  that  his  do« 
mestic  claims  increased  rapidly,  while 
his  resources  remuned  fixed  at  a  most 
insufficient  minimum.  A  large  family 
and  a  small  stipend  appear  to  be  inse- 
parable from  the  condition  of  a  clerieal 
subaltern*  fyota  the  days  oi  Mr.  A  bra. 
ham  Adams  down  to  the  present  year 
of  grace  inclusive.  To  increase,  his 
naiTow  means*  Maturin  took  to  the 
dull  dnidgery  of  preparing  students  for 
college ;  and  to  relieve  the  intolerable 
weight  of  pedagogism*  solaced  and  in. 
dulged  his  fancy  at  the  same  time*  by 
writing  novels.  His  friends  and  ex. 
pected  patrons  being  straight- laoecl 
and  particular*  he  feared  to  injure  his 
profipects  by  an  open  avowal  of  such  a 

Suestionable  line  of  composition.  Uis 
iiree  first  romamoes*  '*Montorio,  or 
the  Fatal  Revense,"  "  The  Wild  Irish 
Boy,"  and  "The  Milesian  Chief*" 
were  published  under  the  asjsumed 
tiame  of  Dennis  Jasper  Murphy.  He 
kept  his  secrety  and  for  a  time  without 
suspicion.  The  first  of  these  tales  was 


written  in  1804*  when  he  was  in  his 
iweoty«fourth  year;  tbelaatin  18li^« 
Two  he  pnblialied  on  his  own  acoount* 
and  witaiout  adding  to  his  worldly 
store.  For  the  copyright  of  the  i^vA 
Mr.  Colbum  gave  him  £80,  During 
the  five  years  which  followed*  he  fought 
on*  struggling  with  embarrassments* 
and  little  noticed*  and*  as  has  happen, 
ed  to  many  otherf^  victimised  by  die 
insolvency  of  a  friend*  for  whom  he 
had  iKNind  himself  in  a  heavy  bond, 
which  he  was  obUged  to  pay  to  the 
hat  farthing. 
In  1816,  Mainrin's  crushed  apirit 

rug  op  with  tone  elastic  bounds  by 
unexpected  success  of  his  tragedy 
of  Bertram,  which  was  produced  at 
Drury.Iane  on  the  9th  of  May  in  that 
year*  and  ran  for  twenty*  two  successive 
nights  to  crowded  houses.  The  play 
was  oricinally  ofieredtoMr.  Faederick 
Jonas  f&  the  Dublin  tfaealtv* «  1813, 
but  rejected  at  nvAbhiF  repmant«lion« 
In  tho  fblknriag  year  the  luckless  au« 
tfaor  was  pevsoaded  to  send  the  MS: 
to  Sir  Wkttet  l^tt.  He  «aw  hs  me* 
rit,  and  strongly  recommended  it  to 
Jjord  Byron,  at  that  time  a  niost  zealous 
and  influential  member  of  the  Drury. 
lane  committee.  Tlie  theatra  wanted 
a  play  with  a  strong  original  part  for 
Kean;  the  opportunity  was  faaoor^ 
able ;  the  gieat  «s(or  exeelsd  himself 
with  transoendant  ability;  n  3^^°>>9 
debnianie,  Mias  8omerviUe*  aHerwMdtf 
Mrs.  Bonn,  came  out  with  gnat  snif. 
cess  in  the  importaiH  character  of  the 
heroine*  and  the  business  was  done. 
Maturin  became,  at  one  bound*  a  li. 
terarv  lion*  and,  what  was  better* 
found  his  purse,  for  the  first  time*  well 
lined  with  crowns.  His  profits  from 
the  theatre  amounted  to  several  hun. 
dred  pounds;  M  wtf%y  gave  a  large  sna» 
for  the  exclusive  right  of  pnblicatioiiy 
and  printed  seven  ^itions  at  the  vnw 
precedented  price  of  four  shHIingB  atid 
sixpence  a  copy. 

Haalitt,  who  although  coxcombical; 
and  overflowing  with  preconceived  noi 
tions  on  many  subjects*  was  neverthe. 
less  acute  and  clear*  when  he  wrote  (aa 
he  sometimes  did)  from  impulse,  and 
without  prejudice,  has  criticised  Matu. 
rin's  first  dramatic  effort  with  analyti- 
cal  minuteness.  He  writes  as  foU 
lows::— 
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"The  new  tngedj  of  Bvtnas  «t 
Bruiy-lAiM,  hai  entirdy  wceeided,  and  U 
baa  anffident  merit  to  deaerre  the  anocefla  it 
baa  met  with.  We  had  lead  it  befoie  we  aaw 
it,  and  wen  on  the  wbde  diaappointed  with 
the  lepnaantation.  Ita  beaotiea  are  rather 
thoee  of  language  and  aentiment  than  of  ac- 
tion and  aituation.  The  intereat  flags  veiy 
uoch  daring  the  last  act,  iriien  the  whole 
plot  is  known  and  ineriuble.  What  it  haa 
of  stage  eflhct  ia  aoenic  and  extraneona,  aa 
the  Tiew  of  the  sea  in  a  storm,  the  chorus  of 
knights,  Ac,  instead  of  arishig  necessarily 
out  of  the  bosfaiess  of  the  play.  We  also 
object  to  the  trick  of  introducing  the  little 
child  twfee  to  untie  the  knot  <i  the  eataa- 
trophe.  One  of  these  Ikntoodni  exhibitions 
in  the  eonrse  of  a  tragedy  is  ^te  enongh. 

**  Hm  general  fault  of  this  tragedy,  and 
of  other  modem  tragediea  that  we  could 
mentkm,  ia^  that  H  ia  a  tragedy  without 
bosfaiessL  Aristotle^  we  beUeve,  defines  tra- 
gedy to  be  the  rspreaentation  of  a  atrunu 
action.  Now,  here  there  is  no  action :  there 
is  neither  cause  nor  efibct  There  is  a  want 
of  that  necessary  connexion  between  what 
happen^  what  la  said,  and  what  is  done,  in 
whieh  we  take  Hie  essence  of  dramatic  Inven- 
ikma  to  eonslsC.  It  ia  a  sentimental  drama 
— itiaaramaotle^mma,  if  yon  Hke;  bvt 
ttianot  a  trage(ty,fai  the  beet  sense  of  the 
word.  That  is  to  say,  tlie  passfen  described 
doea  not  ariae  natural^  out  of  the  prerioas 
sirenmstancea,  nor  lead  aaoesaarily  to  the 
consequences  that  follow.  Mere  aentiment 
la  Toluntaiy,  fiintastic,  self-created,  begin- 
ning and  endbig  in  itself;  true  pasdon  Is 
natural,  Irreristible,  produced  by  powerful 
cauaea,  and  ImpeUfaig  the  will  to  detennlne 
actions.  The  old  tragedy,  if  we  nndeistand 
It,  ia  a  display  of  the  aflbetions  of  the  heart 
and  the  energies  of  the  witt;  the  modem 
romantic  tsa^dy  is  a  mixture  of  IhnciAil 
exaggeration  and  faidolcnt  aenaibility ;  the 
Ibrmer  is  founded  on  real  calamitiea  and  real 
purpooea;  the  latter  coorta  distresi^  ailecta 
horror,  indulges  in  all  the  luxury  of  woe, 
and  nurses  Its  languid  thoughts  and  dainty 
sympathies  to  fill  up  the  void  of  action.  As 
tibe  opera  Is  filled  with  a  sort  of  ringing  peo- 
ple, who  traaalate  eveiytUog  into  muric,  the 
modem  drama  ia  flBed  with  poets  and  their 
mistreases,  who  Cranaiate  eveiything  into 
metaphor  and  aentiment  Btrtnm  falla 
under  tUs  cenaore.  It  ia  a  TTtslsrV  TuU, 
a  Midtmmmtr  SiMu  Dnam;  but  it  is  not 
Ltar  or  MaebeUi  The  poet  does  not  de- 
aoribe  what  hie  characteis  would  feel  in  giyen 
dreumstanoes ;  but  lenda  them  hia  own 
thoughts  and  feelings  out  of  his  general  re- 
ilectbns  on  human  nature,  or  general  obeer- 
vations  of  certain  objects.  In  a  word,  we 
hold  ibr  a  trath  that  a  thoroughly  good 
tragedy  is  an  impoaribiHty  in  estate  of  man- 


ners and  Htemtare  where  the  poet  and  phi- 
losopher have  got  the  better  of  the  man ; 
where  the  realstv  does  not  mould  the  imagl- 
natkm,  but  the  imagination  n^oaaee  over  the 
reality;  and  where  the  unexpected  stroke  of 
tmecslamity,  the  bHing edge  of  tme  passion, 
Is  bhmted,  sheathed,  and  loet,  anOdst  tho 
flowera  of  poetry  atrewed  over  nnreal,  unfeH 
diatreai,  and  the  fiim^  topfea  of  artiftoial 
humanity  prepared  beforehand  fer  aQ  occa- 


These  sentences  are  elaborately 
tnmed^  and  we  do  not  feel  by  any 
means  sure  tliat  we  perfe<0tly  under- 
stand what  is  meant  to  be  conveyed ; 
but  they  furnish  a  good  samj^  <n  the 
work  from  which  they  are  quoted. 
Hazlett's  Tolumo  deserves  a  comer  in 
every  dramatic  library*  less  for  the 
value  of  the  critical  opinions,  than  for 
the  importance  of  the  theatrical  events 
which  are  therein  recorded  and  com- 
mented on — the  first  appearance  in 
London  of  Miss  Stephens,  Aiiss  Foote» 
Mrs.  Mardyn,  Miss  O'Neill,  Mr. 
Macreadv,  and  Edmund  Kean;  the 
return  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  after  her  re- 
tirement, to  gratify  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte, and  the  farewells  of  John  Ban- 
nister and  John  Kemble.  But  let  na 
leave  Hazlitt  and  return  to  Bertram. 

The  opening  speech  of  Imof^ne 
contains  very  musical  and   a^fectinir 

Btry;  the  numbers  glide  in  li<}uia 

rmony,  the  images  and  reflectiona 
flow  with  mingled  grace  and  beauty. 
The  wedded  dame,  whose  heart  is  not 
given  to  her  husband,  is  discovered  in 
soliloquy  over  the  miniature  of  an 
earlier  lover  :.^ 

TlM  Unmr*!  mrl  0*7  tnee  the  akml  Sn4ucb 
And  glre  tb«  ctyt  of  diateai  wteping  Iklth 
TV>  Titw  tht  Ibrm  of  Iti  IdoUtry  t 
Bui, ohi  tlM  Kcaet  *taild  vUch  thqr  OMl  end 

Thft  tiMmghti,  Um  reoollcektoiif  nrwl  wad  Mttar— 
Th'  tlyslun  dreMM  of  lofvn,  v Wn  ttMj  loftd— 
WliOfhaUmiof«th«BT 

"  Lea  lovely  Mre  the  fagHlTS  d««ds  eftft, 
AndnolmanTMbhiBc.    IfthoaeenMM  ipeefct 
Diuab  vitMtt  of  the  teeret  foal  of  IsMgiiMt 
Thou  fiil(ht*ft  MquU  the  fkltb  of  vooMUikfiidl 
Shioe  thou  wert  ou  mj  aidBii^t  plllov  faUd, 
VMend  hath  fMrnkm  friend— the  brothMrly  tis 
Been  Ughtly  looted— the  perted  coldly  neu- 
Tee«  notben  haT«  with  deepente  baade  wvooght 

hena 
To  little  UTei  vhteh  their  own  bonaas  leat. 
But  wocaan  itlU  hath  lored— If  that  tadeed 
Wonan  e'er  loved  Uke  me.** 

Bertram's  description  of  the  mono- 


poetry 
narmo 


*  *«  View  of  the  EagHah  Stsge^^pp.  287,  288. 
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Umy  of  a  monkitli  lil^  fiiiiBjflbs  aooiher 
very  fin^  paMage  i—- 

•*  Tet,  thtu  the/  Ilfv.  if  tbb  nft)r  lift  be  <»lle4, 
Vfhctc  moving  ihadovi  mock  the  vpx\t  of  meu. 
Vnj^  fb1lo#i  ttadj,  ttudy  yleldJi  lo  pt^ftt-' 
Hell  edaiea  bell,  tUl  iftwIM  with  the  Runmooei 
fbc  cur  doth  ache  for  thai  iMi  veleouw  pealt 
Th'at  toUt  an  end  to  ListlCM  Tacaocy.** 

Thdto  wcfe  somtJ  points  In  Kcnti'li 
Acting  which  he  never  dur^jasdedy  and 
into  which  he  threw  all  the  epigram- 
niatic  strength  of  his  peculiarly  origi- 
nal styldi  telling  powerfully  upon  tuo 
audience  from  Cue  combined  cfiect  of 
Jtulh  arid  startling  noveltjr.  Such,  fof 
!ri8tarice»  as  the  ebuUitiou  of  feeling  in 
the  line— 


child  r 


tragedy^  eondemning  the  whole  aa  a 
tissue  of  dianaceAil  and  annatural  tm« 


And  again 


Conipriiiei  horoei  kind  kindred,  fiwterinf  Oriends, 
-FMttellasl»««-<-idt  thet  blndi  mm  to  tnail  t 


And  finailyi  when  left  alone,  he  if 
about  to  'prav|  and  the  prior  inter* 
ruptfi  him  by  his  presence— 

JMlllfiaifis  on  ^  Mwt,  M  «)>oa  ]i#ilaear«d  II/' 

Wc  cannot  readily  point  to  any  ex- 
tracts from  any  other  motlern  play 
that  surpass  or  even  stand  in  fair  com- 
petition with  Uiose*  Kean  was  wdl 
supported  oy  Miss  Bomerville ;  but 
l^er  tall«  commahding  (xmae  rather 
overshadowed  him.  and  naturally 
enough  he  would  n«ave  prcfen^  a 
heroine  of  less  majestic  proportions. 

Walter  Scott  had  originally  recom- 
mended Bertram  to  John  Kemblei  bat 
failed  to  draw  his  attention  to  it.  lie 
was  thinking  of  retirement^  preparing 
to  adjust  his  cloak  for  a  last  farewell 
and  cared  not  to  undertake,  it  new 
ciiaracteri  after  the  eleventh  hour  of 
his  theatrical  life  bad  sounded.  In 
the  original  manuMript,  the  arch-fiend 
in  pereon  figured  amon^  the  dra^ 
matUpenona;  but  this  extravagance 
was  judiciously  ezcifled.  There  was  a 
dashing  novelty,  a  vigour,  and  fresh- 
ness about  Bertram  which,  on  the 
first  night,  took  the  professed  critics 
who  were  present  hy  surprise,  and 
forced  them  to  poin  inveluntarilf  in 
the  applause  of  the  public.  Colendge 
formed  a  solitary  exception.  In  ms 
''BioCTaphia  Literaria,"  he  has  in. 
dulged  in  a  most  truculent  and  deli- 
berately-weighed  attack  on  the  new 


morality.  He  would  not  eten  allow 
It  the  redeeming  (jnality  of  poetic^ 
Unghace  or  imageiy.  .  Unequal  it 
certainly  is ;  thc^e  are  Iqftv  flights  ana 
occasional  descents,  but  it  tvould  be 


hnpos$ible,  bv  the  inost  minute  dissec- 
tion, to  cull  from  Bertram  jwiii  a 
specimen  of  pur^y,  oontemptible  W 
Inos  af  is  contained  in  the  foUqwing 
line  of  the  erltio'a  own  Irsgedjr  in 
l^emorse  ;^^ 

•«  a  eMiel«H  iooad  or  4(ip»liif  mlBtf  Mpl.** 

That  the  plot  dtBertrani  \s  morally 
defective  no  dne  can  deny;  but  the 
objection  applies  evan.inore  strongly 
to  other  pla^ » that  still  aold  PossessKiji 
of  the  stage. .  The  writer  pi  this  artif 
lue  happmd  to  be  seated  in  the  pit 
on  the  first  nioht.  Those  ^eve  the 
good^  old,  wholesome  dramatte  day% 
when  yott  stationed  yourself  Al  m 
doers  two  or  three  hours  before  they 
opened,  and  immolated  tbe  tails  8[ 
your  coat  with  the  stoicism  of  a  inarw 
lyr.  The  audience  were  so  carried 
away  by  the  acting,  and  the  nerve  of 
the  aialogue,  that  thjaiy  |pst.si|(ht  of 
the  detaiia*  Thf^  posiuve  eiinmalilf 
of  Imogine  was  obscnrely  ooYeied*  or 
it  might  have  been  a  dangerous  stum^ 
blinjT-block.  She  says  merely  to  her 
confidant,  speaking  nf  her  intenrieir 
with  Bertram— 

"  We  sMt  IB  MMdaMi  AuA  fci  saw  «i  ffvMl  t* 

and  Bertram  observes  that  his  i*4. 
venge  on  St.  Aldobnlnd  o^ght  io  tiavti 
assumed  a  bolder  character  :— 

«•  I  ikottM  M«l  bMMed  hiai  ta  Une  ^r  ffi*  t 

i  ehoiiU  hftTf  la^tbd  lOm  is  tekU  ol  dMlli  I 
Not  •(olen  upon  hU  leeret  bower  o^  De«cet 
AaS  bietUied  %  eerpent^i  t«ti<te  on  hll  Sowlr  1** 

AU  this  is  less  explicit  than  the 
usual  evidence  in  a  crimmal  ioettrt. 
When  after  ibnr  or  five  repetitionfl^ 
and  a  reading  of  the  printed  play,  tbh 
plot  began  to  bd  thdrou^lv  nnder*. 
Btood|  it  was  too  kte  to  recau  tlie  fiat 
of  approbation  btv  which  the  .^i^^jr 

l*he  animosity  of  Coleridge  ma^  Ibe 
aoconnted  ^  thus.  Animated  h^  the 
success  of  Remfireef  he  sent  a  seoona 
tragedy  io  the  Drorv-lane  Committea» 
Bertram  was  brought  before  them  il 
the  same  time,  and  appeared  the  motfi 
eligible  of  the  two.  To  prevent 
lenders  churning  it  as  their  own,  w£  ^ 
many  were  indihed  to  do^  idatozin 
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«bsndqned  hU  inco^ito^.  and  boldly 
»towed  the  ^utliorsoip;  Br  Ma  step 
be  opened  the  doors  of  fashipn  to  hts 
approAobt  buA  those  of  cbarck  prefer- 
ment added  fUk  additional  bolt  or  tw5 
to  the  impediments  by  which  he  had 
hitherto  round  taem  dosed  against 
him.  ,  His  peconianr  profits  in  the 
meantime  exceeded  one  thousand 
pounds^  and. conjured  up  a  perspective 
vision  of  relays  of  tragedies  m  em- 
brfoi  to  be. embodied  at  will,  from 
whidi  riioutd  spru^  up  exhaustless 
•upiriies.  From,  tius  dream  he  was 
rvo^lr  awiU^ened  by  the  total  failure 
of  itwuMeU  tihicb  was  j>roduced  on 
iho  6th  cf  Marohf  1817*  witnin  ten 
moDtJis  after  the  birth  of  Bertram, 
Kean  expected  to  do  wonders  with  the 
herof  who.  had  a  toad  scene  written 
expressly  for  him. .  He  had  lone  been 
anxious  to  show  his  powers  in  the  de- 
lineation  of  insanitjrj  and  Lear  ikt 
that  time  was  interdicted^  in  conse- 
quence pf  the  mental  aberration  of  the 
venerable  old  sovereign  George  III. 
Th^  great  success  of  Bertram  capsed 
midue  expectations  io  be  excited  by 
the  promise  o>f  k  second  play  from  the 
aame  pen,  and  th()  rosuli  was  attended 
Dv  corresponding  disappointment.  The 
play  was  evidently  written  in  a  hiirry* 
for  a  purpose^  and  although  therp  are 
passages  of  fine  imagmative  writing* 
the  plot  is  too  confused*  ana  the  in. 
terest  not  well  concentrated.  .  Kean 
was  disiatisM  with  the  little  ^ect  he 
nroduoedj  and  complaiDied  ihat  l)e 
2elos»  a  villain^  acted  by  Rae»  was 
^0  better  part  pf  the  two.  Five  re- 
liatitions  dosed  th^  short  existence  of 
this  illfated  tragedy.  Lord  Byron  at 
the  time  Was  aluent  in  Italy^^  ana  ex- 
pKttted  much  regr^  for  the  misfortune 
.  of  hiajnvtege,  <<  Let  him  iry  again," 
be  said»  in  a  letter  to  Murrayi  who 
had  Sent  )ixm  a  oop^  of  the  play*  which 
he  published!  notwiihstanoing  its  fail- 
ure* *'he  has  talent,  but  not  much 
taste."  It  has  been  said  that  the 
noble  bard  sent  Maturin  a  cheque  for 
£50tf  to  BDlabe  hitn  under  this  or 
some  similar  disappointment*  Nothing 
daunted,  the  "  wild  Irish  parson,"  as 
Constable  calfed  him,  tried  his  hand 
once  mors  btl  a  third  thlg^jr*  called 
Eredolfo,  but  this  tfane  he  shifted  his 
grounOf  Itnd  went  over  to  the  camp  of 
the  enemy  at  Coveni  Gartleh,  Ffidolfo 
was  acted  there  on  the  12th  of  Alay^ 
I8I9.  The  characters  were  repre= 
sented  by  Miss  O'Neill,  Yoong,  Yates» 


CharieBEemble^andBiaeread3r.  Such 
a  combination  of  talent,  it  might  be 
supposed,  would  command  success  for 
apything,  even  the  veriest  common- 
place trash  that  could  be  consigned  to 
memory;  and  yet  t^edol/fo,  despite 
tne  reputation  of  the  authqr,  the  ad- 
mitted vigour  ofspme  of  the  scenes, 
tiie  poetic  Deautv  of  detached  passages, 
and  the  most  loyal  efEbrts  of  these 
great  performers,  was  unequivocally 
condemea  by  a  full  house,  and  with- 
drawn .after  the  first  representation. 
It  was, impossible  to  excite  interest  for 
Fredoljfoi  tne  hero,  who  is  known  to 
pe  a  murderet:  from  the  beginning. 
Serthpld  (a  deformed  miscreanQ,  ad- 
nurablfr  acted  by  Vates  (aocordmg  to 
the^  criticisms  on  the  following  morn- 
ing), takes  the  lead  throughout  t^e 
iwo  first  acts.  Then  comes  Wallen- 
burgi  with  an  increase  of  villainy  too 
painful  to  near.  Berthold  givefe  place 
to  a  dttmon  of  Superior  rank  to  him- 
self: Walleitburg  kills  Adehnar ; 
Fredolfo  kills . VValienburg ;  Urilda  dies 
between  grief  and  terror^  on  the  body 
of  her  Idver ;  and  the  guilty  Fredolb 
is  loft  alone  in  his  misery  to  h\xry  the 
dead.  The  whole  partakes  too  mucli 
of  ihe  wholesale  murder  ridiculed  in 
torn  Thwnb,  and  reminds  us  forcibly 
pf  the  excUunation  of  Merlin,  when 
be  comes  in  to  alter  the  slate  of  af- 
fairs at  the  end  of  that  renowned  tra- 
Mdy;  «« S'blob^i  1  what  a  toehe  of 
slaughter^  here)"  It  would  have  been 
trel^or  the  literary  famd  of  Maiurin 
if  Fredolfo  had  never  been  written, 
ahd  better  if  Walter  Scott  had  not  se- 
duced, the  obsequious  Constable  io 
nubiish  it.  on  the  chance  of  putting  a 
few  pounds  into  the  pockets  of  the  au- 
ihoK  Many  years  have  elapsed  since 
we  read  the  play,  byt  Ve  remember 
being  much  struck  by  the  sinffulur 
extravagance  of  the  speech,  in  which 
Fredolfo  says— 

*  let  M  Itb  «»^  m  bedi  ATM  l0Sel1ii^ 
aod  v«li*v  liuterct  «»#.*• 

So  unequal  is  geniiisi  and  so  sti^nge- 
ly  may  the  most  profound  experience 
be  deceived,  when  a  questioix  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  decision  of  a  hiixed  au- 
dience. 

Maturin  felt  biherly,  bdih  in  heart 
and  purse,  the  Jailiire  of  all  his  dra- 
matic hopes.  He  had  launched  into 
expenses  on  prospects  that  were  never 
reidxsed ;  and  tite  remainder  of  his  life 
became  a  struggle  for  subsistence,  and 
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a  coDsiant  effort  to  keep  bimself  'with- 
out the  walls  of  a  prison.  The  pen 
-was  seldom  out  of  his  hand.  Within 
the  last  seven  years  of  his  life^  he  wrote 
"Woman,  or.  Pour  et  Contre,"  in 
three  volumes ;  **  Melmoth  the  Wan- 
derer,"  in  three  volumes ;  "The  CJni- 
▼erse,'*  a  poem  in  blank  verse  ;  '*  The 
Albiffenses,*'  in  four  volumes ;  and  in 
the  Lent  of  1824,  preached  and  pub- 
lished six  controversial  sermons.  In 
enumerating  his  works,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  in  1815  he  produced  a 
successful  prize  poem  on  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo*  Maturin  died  of  a  linger- 
ing  illness,  exhausted  in  body  and 
weaned  in  mind,  at  his  house  in  York- 
street,  Dublin,  on  the  30th  of  October, 
1824,  in  tiie  forty- fourth  year  of  his 
asp.  He  was  eccentric  in  his  habits, 
almost  to  insanity,  and  compounded 
of  opposites ;  an  insatiable  reader  of 
novels;  an  elegant  preacher;  an  in- 
cessant dancer,  which  propensity  he 
carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  he 
darkened  his  drawing-room  windows, 
and  indulged  during  the  daytime ;  a 
coxcomb  in  dress  and  manner ;  an  ex- 
tensive reader ;  vain  of  his  person  and 
reputation ;  well  versed  in  theology ; 
and  withal,  a  warm  and  kind-hearted 
man.  Amongst  other  peculiarities,  ho 
vras  accustomed  to  paste  a  wafer  on 
bis  forehead,  whenever  he  felt  the  estro 
,  of  composition  coming  on  him,  as  a 
warning  to  the  members  of  his  fkmily, 
that  if  they  entered  his  study  they 
were  not  to  interrupt  his  ideas  by 
questions  or  conversation.  Amongst 
his  manuscripts  was  found  a  fourth 
tragedy  in  a  complete  state,  entitled, 
Osmyn  the  Renegade^  or  the  Siege  of 
Salerno.  It  contains  passages  of  great 
poetic  beauty,  superior  to  the  best  that 
could  be  selected  from  Bertram,  Ma^ 
nuels  or  Fredolfo.  The  subject  bears 
some  resemblance  to  Lord  Byron's 
*'  8ie^  of  Corinth,"  and  is  founded  on 
historical  incidents.  The  action  passes 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  soon  after  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
in  the  reign  of  Mahomet  II.  An  ela- 
borate review  of  this  work,  written  by 
Lockhart,  appeared  in  the  Quarterly, 
and  another,  at  a  later  period,  in  the 
Dublin  XJnivsrsity  Magazine.  The 
manuscript  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Macready,  with  a  view  of  benefit- 
ing the  widow  and  family  of  the  de- 


ceased author.  He  enlisted  Shell  in 
the  cause,  and  they  worked  to^thtf 
with  infinite  zeal  to  promote  their  ob- 
ject. On  Tuesday,  the  30th  of  March, 
1830,  the  play  was  announced  for  re- 
presentation, beingfor  the  first  time  on 
any  stage,  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dub- 
lin,* under  the  immediate  patronage 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  at 
that  time  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  cast 
was  as  follows :  Christians—  Ouiscard, 
Prince  of  Salerno,  Mr.  H.  Cooke ; 
i{(7moa2f/, Mr.  Cunningham;  Fhdoard, 
Mr.  King  ;  Sismonm,  Mr.  Shnter ; 
Amulf,  Mr.  H.  Williams;  MoHlda, 
Princess  of  Salerno,  Mother  of  Chas^ 
card.  Miss  Huddart;  Voloma,  Ifiss 
Chalmers.  Tniks :  Osmyn  the  Bene-. 
gade,  Mr.  Macready;  Sen  Taleb,  Mr. 
Calcraft ;  Syndorac,  Mr.  Barry ;  Mku 
rad,  Mr.  I\  Cooke;  Ahdallah,  Mr. 
O'Rourke ;  Omar,  Mr.  SiitcMfie. 
Turn  we  now  the  hoixr.glafls  of  time, 
and  what  shall  we  discover  in  the  re- 
volving  mutations  of  twenty- five 
years?  From  the  list  «>f  mxteen  names 
nere  enumerated,  nine  must  be  deduct- 
ed,  who  sleep  the  steep  that  wakes  not 
in  this  world;  and  three  who  have  re- 
tired from  the  mimic  scene,  leaving 
only  four  who  still  toil  on  in  the  same 
monotonous  round  of  service,  which 
has  become  to  them  a  second  natare, 
and  to  the  continuance  of  which-  their 
hopes  are  limited. 

The  trumpet  of  preparation  had 
been  well  sounded  in  the  papers  ;  and 
on  the  production  of  Osti^  the  thea- 
tre was  filled  to  overflowing,  and  the 
applause  incessant.  The  scene  in  whidi 
Osmyn  relates  the  story  of  his  life, 
and  how  he  became  a  ren^ade,  wiih 
^e  manner  in  which  his  wire  was  torn 
from  him,  and  he  himself  plunged  mto 
a  dungeon,  produced  the  most  power- 
ful e&ct.  The  following  passage  in 
particular  was  greatly  admired,  and 
quot^  in  all  the  criticisms  :— 

••  omw. 
**  I  eumol  tell  my  dsnfMm  aaonlti  i 
If  or  time,  nor  wgaet  wu  tlum,  nor  daj,  nor  mid- 
night. 
I  know  not  that  I  UTod,  bM  All  I  nflbnd. 

*<1T1IDABAC. 

•*  Didst  tbon  not  Vtrt  tot  Tongouioe  ? 

**MMTir. 

•*  I  llnd  far  iUr/ 
"  6h«  wu  th«  moonbeun  of  mj  manko  e«II, 
Tbat,  Ughting  mo  to  madnCM,  ttm  vm  Ugbft.* 


Then  managed  by  Kr.  Bunn. 
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But  with  the  first  performance  the 
success  ended.  On  the  second  ni^ht 
the  house  was  thin,  and  on  the  third 
it  was  literally  empty.  The  tragedy 
haa  never,  we  DeUeve,  been  attempted 
elsewhere ;  and  there  was  little  temp- 
tation  to  print  what  had  failed  to  at- 


tract  Great  pains  had  been  taken  by 
Mr.  M acready  to  fit  it  for  the  stage, 
and  his  performance  of  the  leading 
character  was  marked  by  all  the  strong 
conceptions  and  fiery  energy  which 
ever  proved  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  bis  peculiar  style. 


■IB  AUBRBT  DB  VEBB,  BABT. 


Sib  Aubbet  0b  Yxbb,  a  baronet  of 
an  aneient  fiimily,  seated  at  Curragh 
Chase,  near  Adare,  in  the  county  of 
Limerick,  is  the  author  of  four  dramas, 
and  a  number  of  miscellaneous  poems. 
Amongst  the  latter  are  two  of  greater 
length  and  importance  than  the  rest; 
"  The  Song  of  Faith,"  and  "  The  La- 
Boentationa  of  Ireland."  They  are 
written  with  the  impiratton  of  a  poet, 
and  the  taste  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentle- 
man. Amongst  Sir  Aubrey's  minor 
afiosions,  the  *' Sonnets'*  were  pro- 
nounced W  Wordsworth  to  rank  with 
the  best  of  modem  times.  The  dramas, 
•which  are  all  historical,  are,  Julian  the 
ApoiUUep  first  published  in  Dublin, 
about  the  year  1820  ;  The  Duke  of 
Mtreiaf  printed  in  London,  1823 ;  and 
Jdary  Tudor,  in  two  parts,  which  ap- 
peared  in  1847>  after  the  death  of  the 
author.  From  the  construction  and 
length  of  these  plays,  it  is  evident 
that  they  were  never  intended  for 
the  atage»  and  must  be  viewed  as  lucu- 
brationa  for  the  doeet  onlv.  So  much 
flo,  that  JuUanp  in  particular,  is  called 
merely  a  dramatic  poem.  The  subject 
if  the  least  suited  of  the  three  for  dra- 
matic  purposes,  and  involves  matter 
which  would  be  scarcely  palatable  to  a 
mixed  audience.  It  has  too  much  of 
the  metaphvsica],  and  too  little  of  the 
real,  to  be  felt  and  understood,  except 
after  much  study  and  reflection.  There 
aeems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  nothmg 

r'  led  bv  writing  a  play  which  cannot 
acted,  or  investing  a  poem  with 
the  dramatic  form  whue  the  dramatic 
essence  is  absent.  Yet  many  auUiors 
have  done  this,  and  in  recent  times 
Lord  Byron  furnishes  a  remarkable  in- 
stance. He  complained  with  unavail- 
ing bitterness,  when  Marino  Faliero 
was  dragged  on  the  stage  without  his 
consent  or  knowledge,  and  declared 
haughtily,  that  he  hml  no  idea  of  ever 
Bubmittinff  to  the  ignorance  of  mana- 
gers,  the  humours  of  overgrown  actors, 
or  the  capriciouB  taste  of  the  public. 
Ferhape  toere  va^  at  leasts  aa  much 


affectation  as  sincerity  in  his  expressed 
anger,  which  might  have  evaporated 
into  air  if  his  play  had  been  received 
with  rapturous  warmth,  instead  of  cold 
toleration.  But  he  felt  that  it  must 
break  down  under  the  hopeless  condi- 
tions which  attended  its  production, 
and  was  ready  with  a  protest  to  salve 
his  wounded  pride.  This  same  Ma- 
rino Faliero  was  subsequently  resusci- 
tated under  better  auspicies,  with 
marked  applause,  while  Wemer  and 
Sardanapalus  have  proved  eminently 
attractive.  The  success  or  failure  of 
any  nlayis  a  peifect  lottery,  the  chances 
of  which  no  experience  can  direct  with 
certainty ;  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
the  result  depends  less  on  intrinsic 
merit  than  on  a  clever  calculation  of 
''  time  and  tide."  It  was  little  to  be 
expected  that  theatrical  speculation, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  would,  in 
the  search  after  novelty,  go  back  to 
first  principles,  and  attempt  to  bring 
on  the  modem  boards  the  severe  but 
sublime  simplicity  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides,  it  was  still  less  likely  that 
the^experiment  would  be  well  received ; 
yet' we  have  seen  that  such  has  been 
the  result,  both  in  London  and  Dublin, 
with  the  Antigone  and  Iphigenia  in 
Aulis  of  the  two  great  Greek  drama- 
tists. 

The  story  of  the  Duke  of  Mercia 
carries  us  back  to  the  earlj^  Saxon 
times,  when  Edmnnd  Ironside  and 
Canute  the  Dane  struggled  in  proud 
competitorship  for  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land. There  is  an  old  novel  on  the 
subject  which  the  author  may  have 
seen.  In  the  play,  fiction  is  blended 
with  histon^,  to  brin^  about  the  catas- 
trophe. The  following  passages  will 
convey  an  idea  of  the  general  style  and 
poetical  imagery.  The  king  thus  de- 
scribes the  elected  lady  of  his  love  :— 

*•  N«7,  Hl«  not 

Th«  gnoe  of  her  mMk,  bending,  inovy  neck  t 
Th«  delioAto  budding  of  her  tender  boeom, 
Abore  «  waitt «  ■IrlpllDg'i  hand  might  eompMi  i 
The  flovlng  onttlneof  proportion^  limb*, 
MoTlog  with  bMdUt'i  elMtio  UgUtntn,  blenl 
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^nxk  til  ni«i  Mwut\m  fMvHf  Afaif 

Thai  nwrkshlglllMIlt  *INl^»l^f  f^iM 

Vhoto  lief««rc«  »rtt  fU  fltWm^Il  i  «^  are 

U  whoM  ethereftl  bi«f  lore  iltf  eHihrmed, 

A  nilrit  Itt  ft  itar  1  chw%*«lo««wt 

bdhttictel  taofbft,  m  Uk  ■wMMrtUp^ 

In  the  narvMrnlotti  attenoce  orpur*  ^hoaghto  t 

•11fao«i)llliii6--tti«|Mll»bbbnianiieiiti    ' 

OftU>iftt«rt>l|^oaM«Wt9'<tMfMA|r7  . 

FlofttUf  o'er  beftutjr't  enr&oe  (ai  the  galtej 

Thtt,  in  iU  proud  trim,  bora  th*  Erypilftn  qoctn 

Along  the  roegr-tlBted  vfttei,  nflcctluc 

Tlw  blMOft  ofUMit  nock  dlrlnlty)  I 

No,  no.    It  !•  not  thcw  that  win  my  heart  r 

Bat  *t]«  the  pore  iBtclllgniee  of  mind, 

That,  Uha  la^  labecn  IH^.hetpe  fpfn  |i«V  Ctml  I 

The  vUt'uOut  thottf  ate  that  dothe  her  ••  a  Karmenf  i 

the  ehadUy,  the  eaadoor;  a^  the  iae«hMM, 

t1i>«,  thMiwh  hat  pafM  he^,  laah  ftMi  a  tte^ 

ftftsrHrnwA^^a'*.^*.^^^ 

Wharion  a  lAat  might'  tovk,  tortag  yal  Mptwritni 

Wheit  vifdom^Wik  p^iiM and  taan,  t^  on 

An4»  agsni  tft«r  kit  iimlial%  te 
Unit  addMM  his  Wide  :^ 


•itfMhKS^IM 

ChHln7wil?< 

Th»  taaay  tontari, 

Hfr  iftapwllh ' 

the  tntiaie  o^ 

Aafl  ilM  aoM  a  wUteiMli 


«hill9lnf«MMil 

"  I  f ammcT  air. 
[enlatehreath 
vOlmlceaetltM 

of  ewMlli 


m)glit  fif^  ^  coi^dentt^  foir  (he  8t(^|% 
bill ihfi ogmiTHClim UtOQ |l)rop^  Hi^ 
^  (OiactPter  o|  ^e  Pu^fi  ^  MiJrcM^ 

fupif  qttliM^  cdcubted  \^  ttfcif^  ^o 

tultt  ca  >i>y«M«*<«^  Iroiuddiu 

llfafu  T^f^fv  tomet  netr^  ^o  ovx 
fliffi  Upatt»  vid  4e«]fl  ^ith  acton  ^4 
«l«n(t  i>i$)i  If hich  ^  fivi  iSuniliar^  Wi 

:  th44  the  i^utbor  tu^  peen  st^djrt 
.  oUlter  dgielif  wbei^  m  oonc^iyod 

wrote  this  drama,  it  has  sonie* 
tkiof  of  t^e  peeulivr  aij^  le  of  ^e  gseat 
Gecwaa  iQ4>ter«  «o  m^utoid  number 
ofobar^otenb  |t  perpetual  9iuftiQ||  of 
ibe  aceue*  wuldpliea  jtrielY  of  inci* 
^tt,  and  l40guf|ge»  iorciUe»  i^^*^ 
priate  aud  identical'  Tbe  first  pari 
en^bracea  tbe  sickness  |U)d  dcatb  of 
Edftard  VL.  the  conspiracy  of  t^e 
Dudlejt  to  support  Lady  Jane  Grej 
^  tbe  throi^e»  tbe  triui|\pb  of  Marji 
^d  the  ezecation  of  her  innooe&t  com^ 
petitor  with  her  husband*  The  answer 
qf  Mary  to  her  confessor  Fa^A)^a|% 
who  is  pleading  for  the  lives  of  the 
Tictunsy  oentaina  the  following  politicid 
reasoning:.. 

«  Gbitptliton  (br  fhro^M% 
Tor  afitr  kea  tha  ^knt  of  pf Incy. 
If  to<»le  ofTketlOB,  What  atafl  t&tir  Ttrtofi  f 


«wy  MpNHai  aplalaBi  Hi  He 

Apd  ^uiA  eoafkont  Mm^pwU  lhc|aMv«|»» 
The  penalty  that  g?«F •  the  he^K  of  trcflion  i 
Prmnetb'faft  pangi  Wnleh  the  rooe^  ^)e*l7 
Of  ha^^VM  l«a<c|i  on  |lw#  vlio  fw  Hi  «ni4^ 

fWihalea  Basfiefttmsp  tlia  aBMaaaaa  o£ 
Mai^:  Ihea  followa  the  rebellioa  of 
Lord  Cobbanij  tbe  union  of  the  Queen 
nUI)  jphiUp  ^  Spain ;  their  nuptial  un« 
happineBS ;  the  persecniions  of  the  Pro- 
testai^t^i  lfaeqHM^doifitHfPs%eii|M 
nifiliiv,  aad  I^aftimAS  i  tbft  murtunra 

meul  of  tbelops  ef  (::i(iaiffM4  m.  i$^ 
^ftt^Quefqi.  intMMiiy  »iMi  deq^wf 
moeed^  M  Ae  foMPW^g^ 
ttf  pwdMyd  ?ple.  £li«»befth  ^  wMi: 
duoed  m  l^th  p«cMi  bul  ii  Jjei;!  »th» 
Ui  the  paekgfoa^d*  fhe  «M9  Wtlidt 
1^  with  %  lumiperi  or  Itfary'a  dmih 
te^by  Sdw^fd  U^dediai,  6»)Mt£« 
^iHaiQa^eUev.^'   ThmtedewnlM 

h»:?r- 

««Utg^«wk,ilb 
f^  I  hate  known,  and  been  piolccM  hrlMrf 
yha« Utm mw tbirtlii fct ly llaoS.    Invvit 

S^t^yjf  >»»«»p*  «?s«»»»  «*wii 

lior  aagbt  done  U  he«  name  ^ztenaat^ 
Bat  I  Inelfl  apea  htr  maiden  noelea  * 
te l|ia«f thai  ani«llii  WW aol  h«ri|«|B|i^ 

pde  hyher  tether,  '^le  raeJoLlhcr  nAJcefr 
VaptiiDMlltbattsi  tDittdaeaaaiwyt 
bqilcallnf  ^DMf|^ity. 
Oood  laws,  made  or  rtrVd.  ai(«it  hat  tMm 
ZAaDabnAtojodfi  'tli»l«radttai^Mrk 
A^  1^  tte  dAHitilt,  and  11^  aU  hifwl  hii, 
A  worthy  Qujei)  vhejiad  bc«>i|  u  e^  lU^ 


Oi  emelty  had  been  done 
M^y^^*    V»fqalT^wli«hahiiM, 
AadimtJ        ■       ■  -     -    - 

la  all  UAi 


Ja4  vhtl  ihf  weiqfd.  lf|  IUit| 
ItM  exeelicnt  while  tBe  pprraaa 
&e  liM^laallaB  wMbMa  ftaJs.^ 


^V^ 


Of  hcnrif  she  ipMka  ttther  Im^  4a4 
atasoti  hev  on^  «imw  frmd»  (htdk^ 
val^olehr  thorny  beforaktr4tathe  m 
ioQovtWff. 

A  dmsitlir*  »wiwtow  of  htr  flither'a  «  ' 

A  lSyrS*h!l^lth%ttt  hdl 

A  eMbr,  ftom  bar  biolhei^a  heaH^ 

AtUtgr,  hi »il«^'i>u^  bitmap 

A  rightful  Queen,  hemmed  hy  neurping  btnde^ 

A  reigning  Quean,  halted  by  afaivet  ehe  ipared^  ' 

4  VMM  halNShcd*  time  hnto  loTt  *t  l«MliA-t 

4  wadded  wifcu  «9yi9«d  fr^  ||^  )ufji||  t^t  w«| 

AGhrWllM,  itaUatwIllltlitldMdatiHrtyM-^ 

And  now,  at  ^^^ff^^f^g^  UTWIi  #II|||4 

Bcr  people  to  unfirofltalkle  ware ; 

Aiid  IVom  b«r  IMfle  held  baitfy  fail^af 

Tha  trppht  iif  )««g oewlmlgi  ^tat I 

]|hav«rf\fli«d~t^Ioe^af1(ict^^r 

There  is  tomelhing  ver^r  tOu^Hif 
and  exceeding  melancbdy  m  ihh  ter- 
rible smnmaryv  in  whieh  if  eta  i 
be  said  thai  truth  »  wrested  or 
yerted  lo  me/ke  oul  a 
BtriekkiMl  has  alto  laboiired  hai^  te 
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ngone  tfa«  memory  of  the  mogniDanr 
qneen  iWm  th%  load  of  obloquy  whick 
luM  becBL  heaped  nfion  iti  but  the 
pravailiBg  opinion  will  nol  be  eeiiljr 
ehaken,  even  although  we  i|dmit  thi^ 
the  wae  infioenoed*  and  parhape  oom- 
|ieUed»  hf  Ae  still  move  bloodthtnly 
and  ndentleM  bigot  te  whem  ahe  had 
4inked  harMlf.  Grestev  elRnrta  have 
been  made  te  whitewash  Richard  lil., 
yet  he  ttill  Mtaini  his  hnmp^  and  ne 
efidenee  can  thomighly  afa«ol«e  him 
ifom  tlm  mnvder  olhii  nephewtb  Mary 
tToder  it  certaiafy  net  a  ynvy  pwmliing 
■objett  to  the  hwoine  of  »  draan. 
GemiM  cannot  vender  her  either  aam. 
Weevinteftrthig.  ButSbAabray  da 
Vere  it  net  alone  io  hia  teleetien*  for 
Victor  Hi^  baa  abo  cboMft  her  for 
the  anme  porpoae.  The  episode  of 
£axhf  Jam  €hty  haa  been  dramatieally 
handled  byBowe»  whoealled  fait  pky 
An    hntaiUm   •/    8Aak$p§mr$.      It 


would  be  di$calt  to  disoover  the  aimi. 
larity,  except  in  the  title-page. 

If  Sir  Aubrey  de  Yerei  instead  of 
being  bom  to  a  title,  with  an  hereditary 
property,  had  ranked  amongst  the  obL 
aoare  strugffling  sons  of  genius,  who  are 
doomed  to  labonv  for  cUily  bread ;  if* 
instead  of  a  recveatxon^  be  had  been 
compelled  to  adopt  poetry  aa  a  means 
of  existence,  he  wonld  nevertheless 
have  made  a  name  for  himself,  and 
that  name  wonld  have  pieced  him  high 
in  the  list  of  those  who  vtedicate  their 
own  daim  to  diattnotiQB«  His  life 
waa  so  nneventfid  ae  to  leave  little 
matedale  for  a  biomphieal  sketchy 
It  was  passed  chiefly  m  discharging 
the  duties  of  a  readent  country  gen- 
tlemen, in  the  bosom  of  his  iamily,  in 
the  oollivatjon  of  iiteratuve  %fl  a  ^r- 
somd  gratifioatioi^  and  in  the  uot 
provement  of  his  estate  and  park.  He 
died  a  184«,  a0ed  fifty.ei^  years^ 
J.W.C. 


OBfofm  e»  THE  BusaXAim* 


Iv  the  reader  viH  spread  betoe  him 
the  map  of  Btirope^,  asid  nmnmg  his 
finffop  northwards,  phMe  it  at  the  fifty, 
etgbth  degree  c^  bwtnde,  by  the  thirty. 
fir0t  of  east  lon^f  ode,  be  wilt  find  that 
|)oint  near  Li&e  Ilmeii,  on  which 
atands  the  ancient  city  of  Novgorod. 

LeeMbg  IMMvard  h^sm  this,  let  him 
easthis  eyes  acrose  the  Baltie  to  the 
ienthOm  p8i%  of  Sweden,'  the  sneient 
hmd  of  €hits»,  and  the  cradle  ef  the 
stalwart  warriors  whose  rode  grasp 
waa  desdned  to  overimm  the  empire  m 

Ph)m  thie  coontiy  the  Goths  issued, 
someiHwre  about  the  lenith  of  the 
Roman  sway,  etvd  cvoesed  the  htmdred 
mtles  of  sea  that  separaled  them  from 
the  opposite  contfaient  'J%ree  vessels 
transported  this  hardy  expedition ;  and 
tncv*  several  eompanles,  sweini^  aner* 
warda  into'  as  many  na^oov,  eontinned 
always  distinct  froro^  and  even  some- 
times hostile  to  eac^  other,  though  ac- 
knowled^ng  and  reverencing  a  com- 
mon ongni* 

Penetrating  the  vasfr  region  before 
tihem,  they  dispersed  or  enslaved  the 
wild  tribes  of  the  Yenedi  and  Tschudi, 
ancT  progressed  in  their  conquests  and 
migntions^    until,    in    the   age    of 


the  Antonine^  we  ibid*  thetn  loenlecl 
along  the  banke  at  ihe  Vistela^  itt 
the  dlMrkt  embraced'  be«l««etf  iflM 
modem  towns  of  Dantesio  sad  llioti^ 
Here,  as  ever  efter,  the  Arree  xliviaioMi 
preserved  tiie  same  relative  position  to 
each  other,  which  had  been  caused  bV 
^e  accidental  orditf  of  thefar  first  land- 
ing. 

The  pioneers,  or  the  iMvision  finr. 
Ihest  in  advance,  were  distinsuisked 
as  Ostrogoths,  or  those  extemflng  to* 
wards  the  east';  next  Ibllowed  the 
Visigoths,  or  Goths  towards' the  west ; 
and  m  their  tracks  came  the  G>epid8»^ 
or  the  hUererg,  being  Uie  navtgatoni 
of  the  third  vessel  of  the  expedition, 
whicb,  either  from  sbw  sailing  or  some 
nnavoidable  accident,  tooohed  the 
diore  so  long  after  the  others  as  to 
^dn  for  its  crew  an  appellatiott  re- 
tained tfnroogh  sneeeeding  ages. 

Filler  sSl!  to  the  west,  the  Vaw- 
dais  were  cotemporaneously  spread 
along  the  Oder ;  and  we  give  them  a 
Bfomentary  notice,  beeanse  they  nuo^ 
bisred  among  their  tribesthe  Lombards, 
or  Loogobatds,  whom  we  shaU  have  to 
mention  as  being  instrumental  m  the 
pressure  which  forced  the  northern 
augsation  of  a  Sdaronian  tribe  to  that 
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point  near  Lake  Ilmen,  vhitlier  ne 
ahaU  speedily  return. 

Either  from  neceasitj  or  inclination^ 
the  Goths  did  not  remaiii  staiionaiy 
on  the  Vistula,  which  they  followed  to 
its  head,  and  once  more  striking  boldly 
towards  the  east,  under  the  renowned 
Amala,  ihey  trayersed  the  intervening 
district  to  the  meridional  soorce  of  the 
Bonrsthenes. 

The  immense  tracts  through  which 
the  adventurers  wandered  were  inha- 
bited, or  rather  roamed  through,  by 
numerous  and  savage  tribes  of  this 
Sclavi,  the  most  extensive  denomina- 
tion of  the  great  stock  of  the  abori. 
gtnes  of  those  gloomy  wilds* 

Acting  on  their  usual  policy,  thd 
Grotbs  either  destroyed  their  opponents 
or  incorporated  them  with  tbemaelvea, 
and  thus  preventing  the  annoyance  of 
an  enemy  in  the  rear,  added  to  their 
own  formidable  numbers.  XheB^ys- 
thenes  giUded  their  course  southwards, 
and  as  the  multitude  approached  the 
Euxine,  the  bravest  warriors  of  the 
Jazyges  and  the  EoxolanI  (the  ktter 
of  whom  we  wo^ld  more  particularly 
note),  matched  under  the  Gothic 
standard.*  , 

Seventy  yean^  after  leavlngithe  Via- 
tula,  the  Goths  were,  spread  over  both 
sides  of  the  Boryathenes,  composing 
the  modern  Ukraine  f  and  the  reien  of 
Alexander  Sevecus  was  tronbled  by 
their  irruptions  into  Dacia,  when  the 
venerable  fabric  of  the  entire  felt  the 
first  blast  of  the  storm  that,  was  soon 
to  rock  it  to  its  ceotre. 

The  conquests  of  Trajan  had  con- 
verted Pacia  into  the  semblance  of  a 
province,  and  had  made  the  Tyras  or 
Dniester  the  boundary  of  the  Koman 
power.  The  later  or  Danube^  there- 
fore, which  divided  it  from  Mcesia, 
was  less  carefully  guardedt  and  the  old 
fortifications,  feebly  garrisoned,  were 
suffered  partially  to  decay.  Moesia 
thus  considered  herself  elevated  from 
a  jealous  frontier  into  a  settled 
state,  and  to  be  secure,  by  distance, 
from  barbarian  inroads. 

But  the  restless  and  warlike  Goths 
were  not  content  with  the  fertility  and 
abundance  of  the  Ukraine,  and  ani- 
mated by  continued  success,  they  cast 
greedy  eyes  over  the  Dniester,  where 
plentiful  harvests  almost  tempted  the 
hand  of  plunder.     Destined,  there- 


[Oet. 


Are,  to  accomplish  the  wiU  of  an  iiu 
scrutable  Frovidence»  they  passed  the 
barrier,  and  their  martial  trompeta 
echoed  from  the  Dniester  to  the  Piutii. 

A  heavy  ransom  saved  the  lives  and 
gained  a  temporary  respite  for  th« 
properties  of  the  Dacian  husbandmen^ 
and  the  Groths  sweeping  by  them,  the 
lax  discipline  or  inadenty  of  the  Ln. 
perial  soldiers,  sufoed  the  violatkNi 
of  the  sacred  Umita  of  the  empire. 

The  Goths  seooiely  CKMsed  th« 
Danube^  and  Mossia  was  terriUj 
awakened  from  its  dream  of  aafety, 
and  the.  omaipoleiice  ci  the  Soman 
name.  But  tne  irrevocable  fiat  had 
gone  Ibrth,  and  Terminas  was  to  rap 
cede  befbie  a  .greater  powwr.  The 
third  century  of  the  Christian  enahad 
arrived,  and  the  light,  no  longer  tahn 
concealed,  was.  to  brighten  nnttl  it 
pioroed  and  iUuia«d.lfaia  dark  groves  of 
Scandinavia  and  Saamatia*  Thnn* 
volutions,  of  the  South  were  lobe  eC 
feezed  by  the  sons  of  the  North,  and 
to  lead  to  their  lavUisation*  A  bar* 
barian  waa  to  be  wecihy  to  sQceeed  % 
CsBsar,  and  Deeius  tremUHl  on  bi^ 
throne  at  the  astounding  inteUiMacei 
that  the  standard  ftf  Goiifa,  JCin»  ef 
the  Goths,  was  boldly  unfurled  bafim 
the  walls  9f  HareianppoUfc  .      .«    ji 

Amid  the  general  constecaation»  tfc^ 
Eiiuperor  suUied  nofe  the  pnrplnjbv 
declining  the  oonteslj  and  Mh  ladifinw 
his  lemons  to  the  xetfef  of-  thni|i«». 
vince.  Almost  avarepiaded  by  Iht 
skill  and  tacticB  of  the-ftMaana^  and 
awed  by  the  shining  aemotar  and  de« 
tenmned  appeanmoe  ef  diaoyiined 
troops,  the  Goths  would  willingljr  have 
surrendered  their  booty  and  toeir  pri^ 
soners  ;  but  death  being  pneferablei^ 
unconditional  surrender  and  shsveiyi 
the  struggle  was  desperate  and  proi« 
tracted,  un^  the  bavbflriana  were 
overpowered  by  the  irresistible  we^jhi 
of  their  adversaries,  and  Cniva  retued 
to  a  morass  in  his  rear.  The  Bomana 
following  in  the  heal  of  auooaaa»  thn 
heavy  armed  soldiers  sunk  in  the  oaayt 
proundj  becoming  a  saccifiee  to  the 
long  spears  of  their  tall  and  unincank 
bei^  adversaries. 

The  day  was  soon  decided;  thelnu 
perial  army  was  engulphed  in  the 
swamp,  nor  could  the  body  of  Decinf 
be  ever  after  discovered. 

The  first  anxiety  of  Hostilianunt 
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the  flon  and  sneeeflKMr  of  Decia8>  was 
to  rdieve  bimself  as  qnkkljr  as  posn. 
UeoftheTietoi^;  and  haimg  yielded 
to  them  all  they  required^  tte  Goths 
returned  well  satisfied  to  their  settle- 
ineots  in  the  Ukraine^  ▲.!>•  251 . 

As  it  is  not  our  intention  to  record 
Gothic  history  as^r  farther  than  it  it 
ooonected  with  tiie  train  of  events 
which  bronght  about  the  *'  Origin  of 
the  Bussiansy"  we  will  onty  remanc  (in 
faintly  tracing  their  movements  daring 
a  long  interval),  that  the  sixty  mOes 
from  the  banks  of  the  Borysthenes  to 
the  isthmus  now  called  Ferekop,  was 
easOy  passed,  and  the  Goths  bavine 
dtivta  out  the  Alani,*  overran  ana 
louff  possessed  Taurica  Cbersonesos. 

£iaier  by  open  force  or  secret 
treachery  they  seized  PonticapSMim 
(now  Kertscb>,  and  once  the  capital  of 
Mithridates^  silualed  on  the  Cim* 
meriaa  Bo^horus;  and  this  advan- 
ta^e  giving  them  the  possession  of 
ships,  thefr  adventmtms  ardour  was 
exeited  by  the  preq>eet  of  the  spoils 
of  the  ODulent  snores  of  Asia. 

The  oaring  voyagers  pasMd  the 
Citcassiatt  coast,  and  aooompliBhing  a 
aweep  of  three  hundred  -  miles,  the 
ri<^es  and  captives  of  the  luxurious 
Trebizond  encumbered  their  £at-boi- 


InuMitieat  of  the  limits  of  the  Enx- 
ine,  they  steeled  throiigli  the  Thradaa 
BOTphenis,  until  they  floated  ia  the 
waters  of  Prapontis,  and  following 
their  winding  wav  through  the  HeUes- 
pont  and  tfo  iwrnds  of  the  ^gseum, 
anchooed  in  the  olassio  harbour  <^ 
Pirsenis. 

Neither  enervated  Athens  nor  de- 
generate Sparta  could  throw  before 
their  sacred  precincts  <me  remnant  of 
the  valour  of  Miltiades,  or  the  devo- 
tion of  Leonidas ;  nor  could  Corinth, 
Thebes»  or  Aigos,  defend  their  crum- 
bling vnills.  The  spirits  of  the  heroes 
of  Marathon  and  Thermopyhe  might 
sigh  upon  the  bkst,  as  the  groves  of 
Academos,  still  breathing  the  pre* 
cepCs  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  were  pro- 
faned by  barbarian  riiouts,  and  no 
Spartan  fortification  to  encircle  the 
devoted  cities  could  be  formed  fhwi 
their  pusillanimous  sons. 

A  general  conflagration  bhused  over 
Greece  from  Attica  to  Bpirus;  but  the 
reeklessness  of  barbarians  was   evi- 


denced by  their  total  neglect  of  the 
security  of  their  vessels,  which  were 
sunk  or  dispersed  bj  the  brave  Dixip- 
pus,  who,  having  witnessed  the  sack  of 
Athens  with  a  bleeding  heart,  secured 
the  assistance  of  the  engineer  Cleoda- 
mus,  and,  in  some  measure,  avenged 
the  sufferings  of  his  country. 

The  indofent  Gallienus,  who  at  this 
period  occupied  the  throne,  reluctantly 
iCavinf  his  palace  and  his  pleasures,  at 
last  led  the  n  Oman  army  to  oppose  the 
ravagers,  and  the  Goths  became  sud- 
denly aware  of  the  extent  of  their 
danger,  while  they  perceived  their  fk- 
tal  disregard  of  the  means  of  retreat 

The  disorganised  multitude  em- 
braced the  hasty  resolution  of  bn^&k* 
ing  into  Moesia,  and  forcing  their  way 
over  the  Danube  into  their  distant  set- 
Uements  in  the  Uknune ;  while  the 
jealousies,  the  divisbns,  and  the  conse- 
quent procrastination  of  the  Imperial 
commanders,  alone  permitted  tiie  suc- 
cess of  the  desperate  attempt. 

During  the  Ions  interval  from  th^ 
commencement  of  IheDioclesIan  era, 
A.i>.  284,  until  the  empire  was  finally 
divided  into  east  and  west^  betwecii 
Yalentlnian  and  Yalens,  in  964,'  five 
Boman  BmpCrors  had  succeeded  ^t<^ 
and  sunk  under  the  weigfit  or,  the  miU 
dem,  until  Constantine  united  under 
his  single  sceptre  the  fir  separat^ 
limits  of  tiie  Boman  wbrldl 

The  venerable  city  of  Augustus  saw. 
witib  grief  and  indignation,  the  seat  of 
government  transferred  ftom  the  hills 
of  the  Tiber  to  the  shores  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  and  the  pal^dans  wept  a^  tney 
beheld  their  newly-erected  habitations 
reflected  in  the  waters  of  the  Gotdei^ 
Horn. 

The  Goths  had  long  respected  the 
sceptre  of  the  great  Constanbne,  whose 
power  they  hiul  experienced,  and  by 
whose  liberality  thejr  had  benefited, 
and  under  him  and  his  successors  they 
had  extended  their  dominion^,  while 
scrupulously  regarding  the  Bomau 
limits. 

At  tills  period,  the  aged  Hermane- 
ric.  King  of  the  0;9trogoths,  and  the 
noblest  descendant  ,of  the  heroic  Ama- 
la^  had  compelled  the  nations  deriving 
from  a  common  stock  to  acknowledge 
him  as  their  sovereign ;  the  chiefs  of 
the  Visigoths  relinquished  the  ro^jral 
dignity,  and  governed  under  him  with 
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tiieniodesi  appeHttiofi  of  ^'jiklMt** 
while  the  Gemd»  submiMed  to  hu  m« 
thority,  and  the  floceess  of  \Ab  arms  r»- 
duead  all  the  Sdavonian*  fmd  many  of 
bnrgandiatt  and  Vandal  tribesi  under 
hia  snprene  eoBtrol.  Hit  donriniooi 
extended  from  the  Danube  to  the  Bal* 
tic,  comprliing  the  ancient  seats  and 
tubseqnenl  aoduisitions  ef  bis  people  % 
winle  the  Romans  viewed  with  eomphi* 
cency  the  progfess  €4  a  power  whieh 
Hiey  nerwer  raiagtned  oottid  be  dangeiv 
ont  to  their  invTndble  nam«^ 

fiowerer  neeessary  are  th«  eos^aU 
rfoQS  of  the  worM  to  the  aecomplisb^ 
ment  of  the  deereet  of  Heaieni  ^ 
philosopher  wiM  psoao  witii  satislhotioB 
on  a  period,  w^cih  numkittd  seesned  tc; 
•QCpelid  eobtentbn,  and  to  rest»  aa  if 
hy  tacit  consent^  frpin  mitHial  desCmo^ 
tion,  ferat'thotone  to  wl^ieh  we  i»ow 
lilhidei  the  clash  of  arm*  Ibr  a  whik 
iobsided  akmg  tho  frontiers  of  the  em* 

piVB* 

Bat  thia  f^poee  was  al  leii||tt  radelf 
dbtdzb^  by  *  tempeet  awcoping  from 
thO  north,  ilntil  itf»|  with  ftaj,  hr  its 
aotttfawaro  eonrse^  upon  'the  OothiO 
aatiau^  pre^iitatB^  H  orer  ^h^  imp^ 
rial  bonhdamsL' 

*'  ^li^uMtfaefirstupMnmeoof  the 
finnt  frM  tha  tast  wilBaoB  die  ttorth 
^  the  gveat  wall  of  China,  to  whtelf 
empire  viey  had,  under  tlieir  fierce 
TanjonStf  be^n  often  fbrmidable  %  fmd 
vrerions  to  the  Obristian  era,  their 
oonqnests  had  extended  to  the  Oorea 
andt  the  ^nsBicse  sea  on  the  east,  a&4 
to  Iheheatf  of  the  Irtish,  thevaU^  of 
imaua  and  ancient  Ba%a|ia,  on  the 


€faina  was  oppivamd  by  their  eepr^ 
datipos  and  ezactwns,  mitil  Vonti,  the 
Mil  in  dieseenthtthe  nowerftil  dynasty 
ef  "Han/  instead  of  the  timid  anil 
defensrfe  poli^  of  hia  prsdeoessors^ 
b(^y  sorprisea  the  camp  of  the  Hons^ 
hi  the  mid&t  of  sleep  and  mtemperanc^ 
and  thoneh  the  Tanjon  bravely  ent  his 
way  thrcMgh  the  enern^,  the  bodies  of 
fifteen  thousand  of  his  best  wwiora 
attested  the  severity  of  his  ddbat 

Among  ^e  most  prominent  of  hia 
twasai  hordes  who  immecbateiy  dia* 
anixmed  hn  anthonty,  were  the  SiCBsp^* 
^  tribe  of  oriental  l^urtars,  and  who 
were  soon  pre-eiunent  in  revengin|^ 
tiia  cnreldes  th^  had  Amaerly  mu 
dnred.    Placing  themselves  ander  the 


hannen  of  Tentf ,  they  1 
vanquished  Hons,  who  retained 
their  reverses  the  uneonqHeraJhle  i 
of  their  aneestotVi  aiid  the  free  i 
herds  of  the  North  resolved  to  seeh  a  i 
mote  settlemeBi  in  the  western  woiW^ 
beyond  the  reach  of  thesO  mioessing 
peieeeouon^ 

'  Hie  A>rmidaibl0  esiles  were  aaoi 
fterosi  the  meontalna  ef^  Imansf  but 
itiU  pressed  by  tbe  vindictive  Siemptj 
duriffg  a  pro^oai  of  three  thousaha 


toites^  it  i#  pr^ble  their  eoMtaa*  ap^ 
prehension  of  the  same  pewer  impaled 
them  On  the  fraotier  of  Surape. 

After  a  tecfioos  and  pretraetad  eM« 
Mition,  the  increased  mnltitnde  Of  the 
Hans^  with  theb  floelm^  atici  herdil^ 
their  dependants  and  ilhas,  osHoeled 
by  te  way,  pasted  the  ¥alga  A;04  STOL 
and  bokHy  advanced  into  a  sMiig* 


and 


where  the  tmrts  of  the  Ahm 
painted  AgathyfH  oeiiBrad  the 
vAuns  between  the  Volga  and  iha 

A  emifsiOB  waii  tfMVnMih  t  mi^  rail 
impossibility  of  reMat  fendaMd  thtf 
Hnns  invhfcible,  the  KinfpefltoAlani 
waashdn,  and  the  creaMr  part  ef  hia 
nation  embracing  hiq  oner  ef  qBaesi 
with  the  victors,  the  acomnamtod  tCfu 
rtel  reUed  soathwarda  OB  the  devoted 
Goths* 

Hemii^Mne  vigoroiisly  prvpar^  i^ 
meet  the  shofdr  wHh  the-MliJ^  ftifee  <|f 
hia  mrtended  dominions;  bat  hh  ml 
tms  soon  DrtaKy  ccmroleed^hewfraB  hi 
the  bmid  whieh  nnitea  conquered  ani 
fttwillii^  nations  to  the  anm  hand  ef 

S^wer*  sLaO  eppresaeiK  'DCMrroasami 
Boovered  more  anidety  to  aariit  thput 
to  rep^  the  invadera  ;  and  the  Bozo* 
lm>8pedalf,  b«(liin#with  ma^wji 
mKjnilseB  i«Aicted  Ott^  w^ 
of  their  ehieft»  fted  to  the  Hnns,  after 
the  brouiera  of  the  QUmttQMilaptmceM 
wMi  theii 


had  pierced  Hcnmnerio 


re  bwNPe  parUcMsrly  Baled  thv 
<«Boxohmi,"  fu  onghu^ly  eneoontmei 
by  the  €k>tha,  with  whose  fartmms  thM^ 
remamed  oonnectcd,  and*  we  new  nnv 
th|s  obacnre  tribe  of  the  great,  stocref 
the  Sckvr  aiding  the  ilfma,  and  we 
4mH  endeavour  to  explain  the  puwoM 
ful^  causes  whieh  Ibfeed  them  fremf 
amid  the  st^nuy  aonnnsiona-Qs  "th^ 
Aov thorn  provincee  ef  the  empfie^'WiK 
til  we  shall  cKseover  them,  miM  Iheir 
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A.D.  660/  Hear  the  northern  shore  of 
Lake  ilmen* 

The  majority  of  the  SdaToniant 
joined  in  the  re^^  referred  to»  pro- 
oorii^  for  thems^vefl  thereby  only  a 
change  of  t jmntt,  Hbe  GotbtT  yielded 
to  their  fate;  and  Uie  royal  line  (^  the 
AmaU  mi|^t  aHenrafda  he  Ibond 
aviOBg  the  deseendanta  of  the  hanghty 
AttilA. 

llie  ffOQled  and  Mng  anbjeeta  of 
Heriaaneric  riadlr  plaoBd  th^nieli^ 
ttader  the  jnc%e  of  the  ¥l8igotii8»  whe 
had  escaped  tlie  ahraghteis  and  who 
had  wisely  resolved  on  fortUyWig  th4 
BMwntain^  between  the  dancihe  and 
the  Froth ;  and  iponkl  have  seonred 
flontfaem  Daeia  fnow  WaHadda),  but 
the  terriied  eroWd  coold  feel  no  safety 
Berth  of  the  hitter  river,  and  their  am- 
hassadorii  fen  preotnite  ia  the  dnst» 
whUeimpkiiiiigthe  graok>ns  nenntsstoB 
of  Yalens,  then  Emperor  of  the  Hasl» 
to  pass  into  the  em^rei  and  eohivatQ 
the  waste  lands  of  Tfaraoe,  wider  the 
yoteetion  <^the  Roman  geixeroment. 

Videna  h«wd|  with 
and  alim»  tho  aeoeant  of  a  raeeof 
aarsgeivdigefingfitom  the  rest  of  Uie  hou 
naa'Moies  hy  ihehr  flat  noses,  sunken 
«yss,  ^ind  fiidea  destitnte  of  beard, 
nfid  whose  misihiqMn  bodies  the  hatred 
of  tk«  Cteths  represented  as  the  eff. 
smins  of  witches  and  evil  demena. 
The  Impeiial  prefeeta  and  cenends 
also  were  not  aikamed,  ia  thm  panics 
tedisginse  their  deoorathma  by  second- 
fag  the  petition  of  thetioths,  and  to 
wnel  tifie  ferlvBe  which  prepared  a 
•oppHant  and  hitherto  valiSmt  nation^ 
aa  a  defence  to  the  thrane  of  Valensy 
iwalnsi  the  savage  hoides  of  the  n<»th. 
3ne  pmyes  of  tEeOotha  waa  granted ; 
otdeiB  were  immediately  dimeted  to 
ihe  mditafy  governors  td  permit  their 
feee  ingwss  to  the  provinces,  and  fit>m 
that  fetal  hour,  renounotne  the  preca- 
rious condition  of  idtens,  thev  asserted 
fihenr  rights,  as  posseasors  of  mnd,  citl- 
aens^  imd  Imperial  sokHeri»  nor  ever 
leeeded  nnj^  a  deaoendant  of  Amak 
was  seated  OS  the  throne  of  Italy. 

l%e  reign  of  the  greai  Theodosina^ 
to  ^ich  we  next  pasa  on,  is  more  o»- 
fefanted  fer  ^letoical  contests  than 
barbaric  vietoftea;  fer^  vdiiie  Arianism 
deoa^  and  the  Bmpmv  was  bap^bmd 
—while  Priacittatt  snflhrsd  and  An». 


hrose  triamphed«!»the  fteiy  and  eager 
disputants  seemed  equally  fbrgetfnl  of 
the  paternal  hand  that  swayed  the 
seepnx^  under  which  they  enjoyed  the 
hlessinp  of  leisure  and  security  fer  the 
fierce  disquisitions  and  subtle  intriea^ 
elea  of  theologioal  contention. 

But  in  every  age  of  the  world  has 
asankind  appoaied  iaseasifale  to  pre* 
sent  advants^ges,  until  the  eUarnal  pro^ 
grass  of  ^anga  may  prove  the  stern 
eontnit  of  disMd  direnmstaaeas,  and 
compel,  when  too  late^  n  just  appae* 
ehition  of  the  past.  The  Hmaaa  ^. 
pire  was  a  striking  Ofnstvatton  of  thia 
after  the  asonth  of  January,  Stf5^  for 
hefora  the  end  (ff  the  winter  its  snb*^ 
jects  were  made  fully  aware  how  great 
had  been  their  obligationa  to  the  de- 
ceased  TheodoaiusL  ' 
The  tranquilli^  which  hispower  had 
feaoed,  and  kis  ability  posaerfad^ 


waa  ^le^Hly  diatarbed  by  the  traaspel 
of  thcfemons  Ahrie,  of  the  noble  Hne 
ef  <«  the  Baltha  «•  er «« the  Bold^^  which 
yieMed  only  to  the  nmd  dignity  of  the 
AmaU ;  and  the  €k>ihs»  dmartiag  tfah 
wuaiisoroepnrsnila  of  iadnstry  at  the 
aoon4f  joyAl^  flodred  to  the  standard 
of  that  artlbl  and  fnlmpid  leader. 

Cbeeaawaa  anin  devaatated  tif&m 
Ae  ionian  te  the  iBman  Jtmef  and 
the  feir  phdna  of  Iiahr  wove  indeteted 
wiUi  the  deep  and  bloody  tracea  of 
Uieirmtfalw  Twice  was  ^  the  eternal 
city  "  invested  by  thev  armsk  Slevea 
hundred  and  sixty  years  aUsp  ita  feuB- 
dation  waa  it  ffvte  over  to  theip  fevjf^ 
and  the  sappuaDt  senate  leadifed  a 
vassal  kiag,  a*  the  dietaliea  of  the 
haughty  barbarian,  beibce  the  atcra 
gri^  of  the  Cbthie  wanma  turned 
aside  the  wataia  of  the  Buaeatinus,  and 
a  grave  heiag  opened  ia  ita  bed  by  a 
domaed  band  of  capiiye^  the  bo#y  ef 
Alaric  waa  there  deporitea  anad  ui^old 
treasorea.  The  river  waa  then  let  Imok 
into  its  course^  and  the  unhappy  exca* 
vatow  of  the  sepulchre  preserved  the 
seoielof  the  exact  locality  m  thealenee 
ofdeath. 

During  thia  period  the  Huns,  weiu 
lied  with  their  long  w anderugi^  were 
satisfied  wi^  ^m  moraine  and  the 
broad  eoontry  to  the  eeainea  of  I>acia 
(from  whi^  they  had  expaBed  the 
Goths),  until  the  wh<de  north  of  Bu'. 
wope  beooming,  at  lasty  inadeqaate  te 
tfaieir  growing  power  aad  proflperity. 


*  B^Aarinv.    **EBiphv  de  Roads^*^ pp.  i-M. 
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they  wcore  thoronffhljr  aroused  by^  the 
tiger-spirit  of  Attikj  when  SclaToiiianfl^ 
Gothsy  and  Bomans  were  OTerwhelmed 
in  one  common  oppression  beneath  the 
destructive  course  of  that  ferocioos 
deyastator. 

How  stranffe  the  reflection,  that* 
after  the  revolution  of  sixteen  centu- 
ries, the  descendants  of  a  tribe  of  these 
very  Sclavonians  should  be  as  discon- 
tented with  this  self-same  space,  and 
little  less  eager  for  aggression,  pluiu 
der,  and  blood. 

Attila,  the  son  of  Mnndzuck,  collect- 
ed a  tribute  of  furs  from  the  nations 
inhabiting  almost  to  the  Northern 
Ocean,  wnile  it  would  be  impossible 
to  define  the  limits  of  bis  dominions 
towards  the  East.  During  his  life- 
time, neither  the  leader  of  the  Ostro- 
{^thi^  nor  the  chief  of  the  Gepidn, 
imagined  a  revolt  against  the  great 
conqueror,  whose  imperious  message 
could  remind  the  Roman  monarch  that 
"he  was  his  neighbour  both  in  Europe 
aud  Asia,  as  he  touched  the  Danuoe 
with  one  hand,  while  he  stretched  the 
other  over  the  Volga ;"  and  the  Em- 
peror was  made  to  understand  the  re- 
sult of  this  terrible  proximity,  when 
seven  hundred  thomnuid  barbarians, 
laden  with  spoil,  retreated  from  the 
prostrate  and  depopulated  empire. 

The  same  immutable  laws,  nowever, 
which  forbid  the  perpetual  enjoyment 
of  good,  also  mercifully  put  a  period 
to  the  continuance  of  evil,  and  the 
worid  slowly  resuscitated  on  the  dis- 
appearance of  '*  the  sconige  of  God.*' 
Among  the  nations  who  asserted  thdr 
independence  after  the  death  of  Attila, 
the  Ostrogoths  first  usurped  Pannonia 
and  Noricum;  the  Ybigoihs  moved 
farther  to  the  west :  while  on  the  op- 
posite  side  of  the  Danube,  the  plains 
now  called  Upper  Hungary,  and  the 
Transylvanian  hills,  were  possessed  by 
the  Gepidse. 

The  mty  years  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  downfall  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire, and  the  occupation  of  Italy  by 
the  Goths,  have  boen  better  rescued 
from  oblivion  by  the  monarchs  of  that 
people,  than  by  the  names  of  three  in- 
fflgmficant  emperors  of  the  East,  until 
▲.o.  527,  when  commenced  the  long 
reign  of  Justinian,  so  memorable  for 
the  success,  the  renown,  and  the  mis- 
fortunes  of  Belisarins.  The  victories 
of  the  Imperial  general  soon  compelled 
the  Ostn^oths  to  withdraw  from  Pan- 
nonia and  Norioom  for  th^  defence  of 


Italy,  and  the  Visigoths  having  already 
penetrated  into  the  western  penintula, 
the  passes  of  the  Danube  were  lefi  open 
to  tne  first  invader. 

The  GepidsB  speedily  transported 
themadves  from  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river,  and  oocupying  the  deserted 
aettlements  of  their  ancient  kinsmen* 
erected  their  standards  on  the  walls  of 
Sirmium  and  Belgrade.  The  apolc^ 
of  **  the  loiterers  ^  was  ironical  and  ». 
suiting  for  their  self^anthorised  loea- 
tion ;  they  pleaded  that  **  the  domi- 
nions of  CsBsar  were  so  extensive,  he 
willingly  relinquished  those  useless 
possessions,  and  his  faithful  allies  had 
anticipated  his  gifts,  and  shown  a  just 
confidence  in  his  bounty."  The  indig- 
nation of  the  Emperor  was  natural  mdi 
deserved;  but tbemodeof hisrevenj|e 
was  the  artifice  of  a  weak  and  vindic- 
tive mind,  more  injoriousin  its  cfibcts, 
as  is  ever  the  case,  to  the  pvnisher 
than  the  punished. 

Justinian's  course  was  this:  He 
adopted  the  fatal  expedient  of  op- 
posing an  equally  dangerous  influence 
to  that  of  we  insolent  invaders,  and 
he  invited  the  Longobardf,  a  people 
of  the  Vandals,  into  the  empii«,  to 
check  the  rising  power  of  the  Gepid*. 
The  Longobards  strictly  peifbrmad 
their  contract,  and  the  enraged  G^u 
dsB  ffratified  their  revenge  by  ioctlmg 
the  Sclavonian  tribes  to  carry  their 
depredations  to  the  very  walla  ^f  the 
Imperial  city. 

But  a  more  savage  elamenlwwat 
this  juncture  infusea  into  thoae  fierce 
contentions  by  the  sudden  appearance 
of  the  Avars,  whose  formidable  aUi- 
ance  with  the  Longobards  was  to  prove 
the  final  destruction  of  the  G«pid». 

And  with  the  arrival  of  a  strange 
and  uncouth  race,  whose  name  was 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  Roman  worid, 
we  may  contemplate  one  of  those  won- 
derful coincidences,  which  are  ever 
destined  by  an  unsearchable  power  to 
work  togeuier  for  the  accomptishment 
of  future  events.  The  veiy  first  move- 
ments of  a  newborn  nation,  thai  was 
yet  to  overwhelm  the  Empire  of  the 
East,  and  to  possess  the  city  of  Con- 
stantino, forably  impelled  the  Avars 
from  the  deserts  beyond  the  Volga,  to 
be  the  immediate  cause  of  the  nocchem 
flight  of  the  Sclavonians,  and  the  fitnt 
development  of  Rnssian  pow«r. 

The  sides  of  the  Altai  mountains, 
often  termed  the  girdle  of  the  earth, 
and  which  mark  vie  centre  of  Asia, 
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have  ever  abounded  in  minerals*  and 
there  the  Turks  (or  rather  a  captive 
portion  of  the  TarcomanB,  from  be- 
tween  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral  Seas), 
the  most  oppressed  slaves  of  the  great 
Khan  of  Geoo^en,  formed  weapons  of 
vrar  in  glowug  and  subterranean 
foxves.  From  the  same  mines,*  in 
strOiiDg  connexion  with  the  first  ooinci- 
deuce*  has  the  industry  of  their  impla- 
cable enemies  the  Russians*  been  long 
employed  in  extracting  iron  for  their 
destruction. 

It  is  beyond  our  province  to  specu- 
late  on  the  future*  but  the  mind  irre- 
sistibly ponders  on  the  mysterious 
combuiation  of  drcumstanoes  by  which 
the  obscure  orisin  of  the  Ottomans 
was  instrumental  in  producing  the  in- 
significant beginning  of  their  northern 
foe*  whose  power  was  to  expand*  until 
ike  Russian  should  possess  the  cradle 
of  the  Turk*  and  who*  gradually  fol- 
lowing in  his  early  steps*  should  at  last 
stalk  before  him,  with  menacing  as- 
pect; as  the  predictor  of  his  dissolution* 
and  the  hungry  expectant  of  his  domi- 
nions. 

Duiing  their  long  servitude  under 
the  Geougen*  the  numbers  of  the  Turks 
had  become  formidable*  from  the  con. 
Iem{>t  or  indifierence  of  their  tyrants* 
•ad  it  needed  but  the  voice  of  decision 
and  daring  to  remind  them  that  mns- 
edar  arms*  habituated  to  the  ponder- 
ttns  hammer*  might  fiitally  wield  the 
blades  they  were  tempering  for  the 
service  of  the  great  Khan. 

Bertexena  spoke  the  bold  words  in 
their  ears*  the  scimitars  flashed  in  their 
svwrthy  hands*  the  Turks  ssllied  from 
the  mountain  of  Lr-ganakon*  and  a 
bloody  battte  almost  exterminated  the 
nation  of  the  Geougen.  A  sceptre 
was  the  reward  of  the  intrepid  leader* 
and  while  the  emancipated  Turks  swept 
over  and  snbdned  the  north*  the  royal 
encampment  was  seldom  out  of  sight 
of  the  forges  of  their  fathers. 

Seated  on  his  rude  throne*  in  a  vaU 
ley  of  the  Golden  Mountain*  the  proud 
successor  of  Berteaena*  with  a  power 
that  might  seem  fabulous  to  the  effe- 
minate raler  of  Stamboul*  could*  at  the 
same  moment*  dictate  an  alliance  to 
the  Monarch  of  China*  and  give  orders 
to  the  myriads  of  his  cayalry  to  sweep 


avoided  the  predictioii*  that  ''  vAsn 
tketj  shut  themehei  up  wUkin  the  walls 
of  cities,  their  destruction  would  be  m- 
evitable  ;"  and  the  annual*  though  now 
forgotten*  ceremony  of  the  prince  and 
the  nobles  hammenng  the  red  iron  on 
the  anvil*  attested  their  pride  in  their 
humble  origin. 

In  the  career  of  their  first  conquests 
they  fell  upon  the  Avars*  who  dwelt 
along  the  dark  waters  of  the  TuU*  and 
the  body  of  the  Chagan  of  that  nation 
and  three  hundred  thousand  of  bis  sub- 
jects* covered  the  space  of  a  journey  of 
four  daya.t^ 

The  survivors  of  the  Avars  followed 
the  course  of  the  Volga  in  their  flight* 
and  afler  a  wearisome  march*  con- 
stantly pursued  and  distressed  by  the 
Turkish  cavalry,  they  reached  the  foot 
of  Mount  Caucasus*  where  they  first 
heard  the  name  of  the  Roman  empire. 
At  the  humble  request  of  the  out- 
casts, the  Governor  of  Lazica  per- 
mitted their  ambassadors  to  cross  the 
Euxine  to  Constantinople;  and  the 
curiosity  of  the  luxurious  citizens  was 
excited*  and  their  imaginations  ter- 
rified* at  the  sight  of  new  barbarians* 
whose  hair*  bound  with  many.coIoured 
strings*  hung  in  lon^  tresses  to  their 
heels*  and  whose  wild  and  flashing 
eyes  gazed  with  e^ual  wonder  at  the 
habitations  of  civilised  man. 

The  aged  Emperor  was  anxious  to 
behold  such  unknown  beings ;  and  on 
admission  to  his  presence,  Candish* 
their  chief*  extoU^  the  invincible  va- 
lour of  the  Avars,  who*  ''having  heard 
of  the  splendour  of  his  liberality*  had 
come  to  ofier  him  their  services*  and 
to  vanquish  and  destroy  all  the  ene- 
mies  that  disturbed  his  repose."  Hie 
feeble-minded  Justinian  at  once  con- 
ceived he  had  found  a  ready  and  for- 
tunate means  of  distracting  and  curb- 
ing, in  their  turn*  the  licentiousness  of 
his  Ute  allies  the  Longobards ;  he  as- 
sured the  Avars  of  his  friendship  and 
of  speedy  employment*  while  the  ser- 
vile senate  submitted  to  this  mistaken 
Solicv.  Thus  these  fugitives*  who  had 
ed  jprom  the  Turkish  arms*  were  per- 
mitted  to  pass  the  Tanais  and  the 
Boiysthenes*  A.n.  560*  and  advancing 
bol(&y  into  Dacia^  abused  the  authority 
of  the  Emperor  in  their  fearful  ra- 


the  bankis  of  the  Volga.  ~  4k  ▼sees*  and  remorseless  use  of  victory^ 

For  ages  the  Turks  dreaded  and         The  Longobards  were  not  slow  m 


•  "BIslory  o(  Slberls,^  p.  842. 
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•ppredaliii^  thei^  own  edtioBl  potiu 
taoni  uid  the  namber  ftnd  taIout  or  thlb 
fitnuigeni  or  in  pefeeivinir  thai  wbo» 
ever  gsined  taeh  pof^erfiu  aoistttiee 
most  eventualljr  Tanqoish  thdr  oppo» 
nenti<  and  therefbre  eagerljr  toBcii^ 
the  allisnee  of  the  knem  The  hitter 
were  not  disinclined  to  avail  thenu 
selves  of  an  ofibr  io  eondneire  to  their 
own  demgns:  The  destraction  of  tfife 
Oeptds  was  the  mult  bf  the  nnioii  | 
and  before  ten  yean  the  Chagin  of 
the  Avars  eould  boast  that  his  cafaips 
wen  seated  on  the  Danube  and  the 
Elbe. 

Th^  Bdsvdnio  b4bes  had  been  Uius 
snepeasivelj  oppressed  by  the  Ostro^ 
f  othsy  and  bjr  the  Hons  add  Bulga- 
riitnsi  yBti  on  the  final  retreat  of  Atttia» 
the^  recbv^red  a  partial  indq)eiideDce» 
nntil  they  w^re  aoain  harassed  be- 
tween die  Lonjnbaras  and  the  Gepi. 
4tB,  when  the  ttoxdanii  the  Jniyg^t 
and  ^  greater  part  of  the  Sclavi^ 
coUeeted  iato  Daeia^  on  the  northern 
^ores  of  the  Danube.  This  esta- 
4iii8hmetit  m  Daeia  wail  probabljr 
snlong  the  reasons  that  induobd  Jns. 
Jtnsan  to  eneonrage  the  Avars,  whose 
emel  devastations  Irurpaised  all  that 
die  wild  tribes  had  ever  suffered  or 
jnflict^.  Manf  a  Sclavonian  namh 
vras  eblittavtod  from  the  earth  i  some 
of  them  were  fbreibiy  retained  onder 
/the  standard  of  Uie  Chaoanf  and  the 
more  fortunate  abandoned  the  Daeiafi 
dwellings^  and  ded  from  the  Danube 
to  the  nofthy* 

The  retreating  Selavi  pteed  thfe 
HiisraSsus^  or  Prufli>  thi^  Uqgerdd  on 
the  banks  ef  the  Denastris  i  but  ibe 
memory  bf  the  persecuting  Avars 
^Ul  urging  toir  eonrse^  they  gradnai- 
'fyn)nM  themselves  tothh  BmTStfaenei^ 
4ma  wandering  up  that  riven  Retraced 
the  course  down  which  their  fore- 
lathers  had  onoe  accompanied  the  vio- 
toriohs  march  of  the  Qoths.  They 
baited  below  the  eonflnx  of  the  first 
great  tributary^  and  hero  they  to. 
mained  at  il  distanoe  from  the  dxeaded 
seottigOy  ontiii  after  a  dark  period  of 
a  centa^  and  a-luflfj  they  had  to  fkr 
ejnetged  from  their  aneieni. rudeness 
as  to  resign  tiie  huts  of  the  wilderness 
and  to  eohstrnet  the  nodeos  m  the 
«ty  of  Kief.  But  the  great  inefease 
of  the  ori^nal  eoloi^)  ana  the  snoeess 
whiok  had  attended  their  foroed  auuu 


gratidni  indnoed  oHe  tribe  to  seek  a 
new  settlement  for  thehr  growing  n^ 
eessltie%  and  to  penitaitb  slitt  fnMhar 
to  the  north. 

This  tribe  aaeended  ttie  Borysthenes 
fbr  four  hundred  miles  to  its  septen- 
trional sottrce*  and  from  thence  eoa. 
tiniled  its  adventurbus  pilgrimage,  tb 
the  banks  of  thb  Volkc^whi<^  foU 
Ibwed  to  tiie  riioreii  bf  Lake  Jlmen. 
|n  this  remote  rdgiod  Its  wanderih§i 
terminated/  and  the  fbnhdatioii  of 
Novgorod  the  great  has  been  a  lasting 
memorial  of  the  enUirprise  of  the 
Boxolani,  or  •«  the  *P«fi"t 

For  more  than  a  hundred  yte% 
ddrinff  Whidh  the  deirth  of  teoords  is 
but  ilLsuppUed  by  the  traditions  of  ^ 
illiterate  {woplen  we  find  that  under 
various  chadges  of  fbrtupei  oonsequent 
on  the  eonvttlsbns  of  a  barbarods  egi^ 
the  settlhrs  on  the  Volko^  hs  W^U  l» 
their  brethren  on  the  Boiys^enos  or 
Dhiepfei*»  preserved  their  independbnob 
until  the  ninth  century ;  and  We  ean 
discover  that  shortly  li^er  the  Boxo- 
lani had  teublidied  themselves  on  the 
north  of  Lake  llmeoi  they  became  in- 
volved in  hostilittes  with  the  Budtzi, 
the  inhabitants  of  Byssalaod^  w^O 
afWrwardsy  however^  became  lasting^ 
incorporated  with  tbettt  when  R«mc 
.  was  invited  io  assume  the  sover^gal|r 
of  the  Kovgorodishsi  .    . 

But  thd  Budtzii  wh0  posasssed  the 
modern  districts  bf  Petersbnit  tnd 
Bevelyt  gsinedi  at  this  period»  bdt 
little  advantage  over  the  Slavonian 
coldir^»  boing  themselves  defeated  by 
the  y arangiansy  or  oorsaizs  firotpn  8tot|- 
dinaviat  and  driven  baek  to  their  pri- 
mitive.  territories  On  Lkke  Ladog%. 
Those  Varangians  were  a  wariike  mul- 
titude of  the  NorthmannU  of  l^of>> 
mansil  composed  of  Dan^  Swedes» 
and  Kbrwegians^  who  \mng  p^rp<^ 
tuaUy  in  quest  of  adve&tures.  gained 
from  their  exploits  the  ancient  an^ 
renowned  distinctioa  Hi  "  sea  kiogSi" 

The  Boxoiani  fl^tdly  received  the 
Yaran^ta^  as  anlilianei  agidnst  the 
Bnotzi ;  but  the  eors^fS»  soon,  aoqolr- 
ihg  the  demioien  of  a  peopto  tiiey  had 
ftrolectidi  sttbj[eeted  thair  alUes  to  vaa- 
sah^  and  tribntei  in  .eossmon  ,with 
ihb  nnnerctas  abot^|iilaI  tribss  of  the 


The  tyrannies  luid  etaetions  of  tlie 
ssa  kings  at  length  beome  so  intoiera- 
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ble^  that  the  'P«f  entered  into  a  league 
with  the  surrounding  tribes,  their 
companions  in  oppression,  and  by  a 
vigorous  and  suaden  efifort  defeated 
and  expelled  the  Varangians.  Imme- 
diately  aAer^  for  the  purposes  of  futUrs 
defence  and  security,  they  formed 
themselves^  in  conjunction  with  thosd 
tribes,  into  a  federative  republic,  of 
which  they  IhiimseivesWoula  naturally 
be  the  most  Ihflu^ntlal  bortibri,  having 
their  rising  city  fbr  tne  capital  and 
centre  of  Sie  state. 

But  di^cottliuit  nations  of  bar. 
barians,  ignorant  and  itnpatieAl  df  di». 
cipline  or  gbvernment^  inquire  the 
most  dexterous  management,  and  even 
the  subsistence  df  a  muUitudes  the 
greater  part  of  whom  had  hitherto 
been  supported  by  the  precarious 
chances  oi  the  chase,  must  have  al- 
ways been  a  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty.  The  aefects  of  a  hasty  pr^ 
canisation  soon  became  visible  1  dif- 
ferent and,  perhaps,  unfriendly  tribes 
did  not  easily  ^malgaipate :  dissimilar 
ciistoiiis  were  bot  to  be  ^ulated  by 
uniform  laws ;  haUghty  And  jealbtiil 
chiefs  could  onl^^  be  ruled  by  thb  steady 
hand  of  superior  power;  intestine 
divisiobs  Ted  to  violence  and  eonten- 
tion ;  and  the  repoblki  was  threatened 
with  ruin  by  its  bwh  disorders  irotti 
within,  and  the  conseauent  successes 
of  its  enemies  from  witnoult 

The  Yarai^iAns  espoeialLy  took  ad* 
vantage  of  their  calamities*  and  Con* 
tinually  harassed  them  with  their  de« 
predations,  until  Gostomisel,  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Sclavonian  leaders* 
prevailed  on  the  confederation  to  caO 
m  unanimously  their  first  and  strongest 
enemies,  the  Jtuotzi,  and  to  offer  the 
sovereigillhr  of  the  Uommotlwcalth  to 
a  prince  of  that  ndtion,  a&  beiiig  un- 
connected with  theft  Jealousies,  und  as 
a  preponderating  power,  most  likely  to 
tranquillise  attd  defetid  ihem. 

Their  embassy  l^as  S^ceived  b^ 
Ruric,  the  martial  chief  of  the  Rnotsi, 
who  willingly  accepted  the  offer  of  so 
materially  extending  faii  >wav^  and« 
▲.D.  862,*  he  i^pemdi  #ith  oia  brb. 


ihers  Sineus  and  TravoTt  and  the 
whole  host  of  his  warriors*  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Volkoff. 

Kuric  was  immediately  elected  su- 
preme ruler,  and  assumed  the  chief. 
Dip  rather  sole  authority,  as  "  Vilikie 
Knia)s,"  or  Orand  Prince,  the  peculiar 
title  long  borne  by  his  descendants. 
Autocrat,  indeed,  might  have  applied 
to  him,  tnoiigh  self  or  sole  ruler  does 
not  l\illy  translate  the  Russian  word 
«*  Samoderjetz, "  compounded  of 
«  Sam,"  self,  and  "  Denu,"  I  hold, 
which  wouid  signify  ielf  holder,  and 
may  be  beiteif  rendered  by  une&idroL 
lath  I  bot  if  the  English  lanf^ttage  is 
*'  expressive  and  cnexgetic,"  it  is  often 
inflexible. 

I'he  sovereign^  of  Russia,  however, 
were,  not  styled  by  that  high-sounding 
appellation  of  arbitrary  power,  nor 
even  by  the  dignity  of  Czar*  or  of 
Emperor*  for  many  succeeding  ages. 

Thus  was  Ayasalond*  from  TUe\  to 
Archanj^I,  added  io  l^ovgorod  and 
the  territories  of  the  confederate  tribes, 
which,  extending  to  Kostroma,  to 
Yladimir  and  Smolenisko,  have  ever 
constituted  ^'itussia  Proper,"  or  the 
dominions  of  the  *P«f,  or  Bussians, 
though  sonie  have  allowed  a  secondary 
daim  to  the  Ruotzi,  in  origiiiating 
the  appoUatioh  of  the  stibaequent  em^ 
pire. 

But  the  '« Bertinian  Annals"  speak 
of  the  Kovgorodians  as  Russians, 
at  a  date  (839)  long  before  the  dy. 
nastv  of  Ruric ;  and  though  Mr. 
Tooxe*  in  alluding  to  the  emigration 
of  the  JJacian  Bclavi  to  the  Borys- 
thenes,  and  from  thence  to  Ihe  Vol. 
koff  (and  particularly  remarking,  that 
under  the  name  of  Scknordatu  were 
only  known  those  who  lived  about 
ITovgorod),  is  silent  as  to  the  name  of 
the  adventurous  tribe;  yet  the  geo- 
erapher  of  Ravenna  places  the  Roxo^ 
ftmi  ivr  the  'P»#i  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Ilmen*  a.zi.  686.  The  'Pa»»  were 
identical  irith  Ruiriam  to  the  Oreeian 
annalbt,t  and  the  learned  and  accurate 
D'Anville  gives  the  former  to  the  lat- 
ter for  progenitors. 
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GoLDBN  AutoBiiil  ruddy  ▲ntomii !  trdeat-eyed  and  anbiini-treMed, 
With  his  oniuon  robes  and  purple  BoaJdof  baokwaid  from  his  bnNMi; 
And  his  amber-flooded  snoaeto  urobbiag  in  the  boming  Wait. 


Down  the  moantains  came  he  lanffhi]M^-.never  brooghi  he  dearer  tkiesy 
Never  sweeter  gusts  of  odours  to  tne  West- wind's  low-breathed  sighs ; 
Never  robed  t&  focest  beeches  with  moio  rich  and  wonditms  dyes. 

Ofa»  the  splendonr-laden  dawninffs  of  those  lovely  farewell  davs ! 
M^ow  with  the  shimmering  somess  of  the  blue  transparent  hue, 
And  be-starred  with  diamond  dewdrops,  trembling  in  the  mommg  rays. 

Floating  conches  meet  for  fairies,  sailed  the  thistledown  in  air, 
Over  pbnt  and  tree  the  spider  wove  her  web  like  silken  luur» 
And  tne  nlver  chime  of  singing  stneams  made  mnac  everywhere. 

Oh,  tho  noons  of  warmth  and  fragranoe  I  rich  in  more  than  Sommer^s  hiDom» 
Erauffht  with  sndi  a  wealth  of  beanty  tiiat  the  heart  could  find  no  room 
For  ue  thought  that  this  perfection  nearer  brought  the  time  of  doom. 

Who  eould  sigh  fbt  what  had  withered  from  the  hedgerows  and  the  liowea^ 
Pale  things  bom  of  fitful  suns,  and  nursed  by  cold  caprioiotts  showers^ 
When  tike  land  was  like  a  garden  with  the  gofgeooa  Autumn  fiowers  ? 


Dragon-iies  of  blue  and  apaXt  eoBerald,  and  yellow  light. 

Through  the  green  reeds  quivering  darted  In  their  smft  and  hemSkmg  fiig 

And  in  thyme  and  purple  heather  nummed  the  bees  ficom  mom  to  n@tL 


From  the  vines  xxposk  the  trellis  heavy  bloomy  dusters  swub|^ 
Dowttv,  blushing*  luscious  peaches  on  their  boughs  in  thousands  hung^ 
And  the  gold  and  crimson  apricots,  dose  'mid  their  dark  leaves  dung. 

Head  boa|^,  with  ripe  nuts  laden,  drooped  above  the  ovdiard  well. 
Where  the  gem Jike  plums  and  apples  on  the  short  grass  sofUy  fbll« 
And  the  busy  wasps  were  swarming  <m  the  topaa  jaigimeL 

All  the  upland  dopes  were  tawny  with  the  fidds  of  ripened  com. 
Where  the  reapers  and  the  i^eaners  toiled  and  sung  from  early  mom- 
Sung  with  vdces  loud  and  jocund,  as  if  earth  hdd  none  fiorionu 

As  if  earth  hdd  none  fm^ora !  and  yet  in  hearing  of  their  soog^ 
Warring  vainly  with  repinings,  sad  and  lone  the  whde  day  long. 
Mourned  one  whose  heart  had  yet  to  learn  **  to  suffer  and  be  strong/* 

Her's  are  lordly  hdls  and  manors,  oak-crowaed  hills  and  fertile 
Her's  a  linease  not  more  noble  in  its  names  than  by  its  deeds ; 
Her*8  a  wedSi  that  knows  not  limit,  yet  Eb»  hath  not  that  she  needs. 

Fraits  and  blooms  that  never  wither  glow  and  ripen  'neath  her  tread. 
On  the  moss-deep  velvet  carpets  on  nrr  londy  cnambers  spread ; 
And  their  tints  are  more  than  rivalk  I  Wy  the  painted  roofs  overhead. 
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SQken  lumgmM,  fringed  and  tasselled  deep  with  silrer  and  with  gold. 
Twine  in  ameuijBt  and  rnby  coils  roand  colnmns  white  and  cold« 
Lnatroualy  from  wall  and  window  hang  in  many  a  heavy  fold. 

An  the  treaanres  wealth  can  purchase  seorned,  unheeded  round  her  He, 
Stietdied  on  yielding  cushioned  couchea,  ever  prays  she  but  to  die  s 
Ah  1  the  heart  needs  other  solace,  solace  gold  can  never  buy. 

And  she  said,  <*  AH  from  the  beggar  to  the  monarch  on  his  throne. 
All  have  some  on  eatrth  to  love  uem — ^I  and  only  I  have  none ; 
Unbeloved  and  unr^;arded,  I  must  live  and  die  alone. 

"Beaofyl  cfaiMcest  gift  ofheaven,  queen  of  every  heart  on  eartii. 
Ah,  how  changed  my  lot,  and  happy  hadst  thou  smiled  upon  my  birth; 
With  the  bittemesa  that  envy  knows*  I  feel  and  own  thy  worth. 

'<  Would  I  were  a  peasant  maiden,  toiling  for  my  daHy  bread. 
Seeking  oft  In  vain  for  shelter  where  to  screen  my  weary  head. 
So  that  thou  thy  light  of  gladness  on  my  lowly  path  dioA  shed. 

''Yet  have  I-;^fae  thing  men  point  at^i^even  I  have  dared  to  dieam# 
In  my  solitude  and  madness,  on  one  sweet  enigrossing  theme ; 
Oh  I  for  one  dnmght  of  the  waters  of  the  fab£d  Lethe*8  stream ! 

*«  I,  the  dwarfish,  the  distorted,  loving  one  whose  noble  name» 
One  whose  manly  form  and  daring  deeds  are  trumpeted  by  fame. 
Where  in  all  that  wild  deliiium  were  my  woman's  pride  and  shame  ? 

**  Oht  I  would  that  heaven  had  made  me  poor  and  humble*  if  but  fair  I 
Oh,  I  would  the  grayo  might  cover  in  my  anguish  and  despair  l** 
Thus  in  ikint  and  broken  murmurs  long  lamented  Lady  Clare. 

ho  I  the  forest  and  the  riter  seem  of  bronise  and  molttn  ^d,  " 

And  alon^  the  marshy  lowlands,  up  from  mshy  fen  and  wtfWr 
In  gigantic  spiral  colnmnv,  swift  the  evening  mists  are  rolied.  * 

Bound  and  ifed  as  blood  !n  heaven  the  great  harvest  ni6oft*  shines  bri|;1it ; 
Through  the  open  oriel  windows  floateth  in  the  breath  of  ^i^ht, 
Freighted  with  the  subtle  odours  that  elude  the  noonday  light. 

Throbbed  the  lady's  burning  forehead,  aching  feveii&ly  and  fhst. 
As  she  leaned  beside  her  casement,  and  long  earnest  glanoes  cast 
Up  the  deep  and  shady  woodpaths  whence  the  twilight  long  had  passed. 

Sbwly,  slowly  from  the  shadows  to  the  broad  and  dear  moonligfat. 
Lovers  twain  that  loitered  onward,  often  pausing,  met  her  si^ht ;    ' 
One  was  tall,  and  dark,  and  stately-^fay-fike  one,  in  robes  of  white. 

'Neath  her  window  through  the  lime-grove  went  they,  they  so  fond  and  fair. 
And  above  them  she,  the  heiress,  she,  the  envied  Lady  Clare, 
Writhing  like  a  lost  soul  gasping  in  the  anguish  of  despair. 

Slowly,  Hneeringly,  and  softly,  like  two  shadows,  went  they  by ; 
But  the  lady  backward  starteth,  with  a  sharp  and  sudden  cry. 
For  a  trembUng  arm  is  round  her,  and  an  aged  form  stands  nigh. 

Bowed  with  age,  a  whitc-hvred  woman  standeth  weeping  at  her  side. 
Long,  but  all  in  vain,  half  angered,  half  ashamed,  the  lady  tried 
By  a  cold  and  firm  denial,  to  veil  agony  with  pride. 
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Ah !  but  love  liatk  wondrop^  magic  that  ean  cbann  iho  heart  ta  reitf 
And  with  tenderness,  but  firmly^  still  her  hand  was  closely  prest^^ 
Gentle  words  of  kindness  sinking  deep  the  while  within  her  breast. 

"  I  have  heard  thy  words,  my  darliogi  I  have  wept  to  know  thy  pais  i 
But  the  wIU  that  rulcth  all  toings  sendeth  never  £rief  in  vain  s 
Cold  distrust  had  come  between  us^-oiow  we  shall  be  one  again. 

''  Ah,  my  nurseling  and  my  treasoie,  life  is  never  wholly  bright^ 
Never  so  in  clouds  enshrouded  that  it  hath  no  gleams  of  light—  ^ 
For  the  heart  knows  joy  and  sorrow  aa  the  wond  hath  day  aikd  mght. 

"  Murmur  not  in  thankless  sorrow,  lest  the  justiee  th«t  denied 

One  drop  to  make  thy  cup  o*erflow,  one  crowning  wreath  to  swell  pride^ 

Should  bereave  thee  of  the  blessinga  thou  hast  thoughtlessly  decried. 

*'  Thou  hast  wealth  and  power  unshackled,  and  the  world  is  full  of  wooy 
Where  the  wrong  too  often  triumphs  o*er  the  needy  and  the  low-* 
Like  an  angel  sent  in  mercy,  forth  amid  the  sufferers  go. 

"Sorrow  hath  a  blessed  errand,  when  it  teaches  us  to  seek 

In  the  dark  and  dreary  patha  of  life  the  helpless  and  the  weak^«- 

To  abase  the  proud  oppressor,  aod  make  glad  the  poor  and  meek. 

'« But  the  erief  we  nourish  idly  maketb  hard  the  heart  it  filk  3 
Love  of  self  grows  strong  and  stronger,  till  the  long  indulgence  kills 
All  of  thought  beyond  the  circle  of  its  own  half-fancied  ills, 

**  Thou  hast  dreamed— youth  haa  ita  visions,  pining  lon^  and  sad^  and  aei% 
To  behold  its  morning  glories  fade,  the  light  of  noon  bemre ; 
But  be  oomforted  and  patient,  once  gone  by,  they  come  no  more«" 

Still  the  shortening  days  crept  onward^death  was  brooding  in  the  air—    • 
Turbid  were  the  swollen  streamlets,  and  the  forest  branches  bare. 
And  alone  in  the  dim  twilight,  musing  long,  sat  Lady  Clare* 

Now  no  loncer  idly  dreaming,  now  no  longeor  deaf  and  blind,^ 
In  her  own  dark  veil  of  sorrow — felt  she,  toiled  she  for  her  kind, 
IVith  a  firm  and  steadfast  purpose  that  would  cast  bo  thought  behind. 

Now  in  secret  and  in  sUenoe,  like  the  blessed  sun  and  rain. 

Came  she  in  the  darkest  pathways  of  the  wide  world's  grief  and  pain ; 

For  a  purer  and  a  holier  ure  burned  in  ber  bosom's  fane. 

But  as  stronger  grew  the  spirit,  weaker,  weaker,  dav  by  day. 
From  the  strife  that  never  ceaseth,  wajied  its  prison-house  of  day  2 
And  in  silence,  but  too  surely,  life  was  wasting  fk&i  away. 

When  the  snowdrifts  bent  to  breaking  the  tall  pine's  funereal  creit, 
Hien  a  glad  triumphant  spirit  fearless  entered  into  rest. 
And  the  violets  of  Spring-time  blossom'd  o'er  a  quiet  breast. 
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It  would  be  somewhat  mortiQring,  we 
Buspecty  to  many  of  those  who  ar$ 
ceneraUjr  considered  '*  aecredited"  au- 
tnors,  were  they  to  step  out  of  tha 
circle  in  which  their  claims  are  either 
recognised  or  disputed.  Let  them  lay 
aside  periodioalsi  avoid  everyone  sus* 
pected  of  a  taste  for  letters^  hold  no 
correspondence  with  literary  friends  or 
enemies^  and  to  the  rest  of  the  com. 
munity  they  will  6nd  themselvesi  to 
use  an  expressive  phrase,  "nobody." 
Those  who  ftre  habitually  in  contact 
with  the  literary  world  can  scarcely 
conceive*  or  are  apt  to  forget^  the 
amount  of  indifference  and  ignorance 
which  prevails  without.  Mrs.  Heman) 
complained  of  the  oppressive  weight 
of  tne  popular  ovations  to  which  she 
was  subjected;  ^et  we  have  an  Idea  that 
ire  could  have  introduced  her  to  most 
respectable  society,  where  she  might 
have  been  ciuite  at  ease  on  that  score. 
As  for  Ehzabeth  Barrett  Browning, 
botwithstanding  her  prettily  -  bound 
volume  being  so  common  on  drawing" 
room  tables,  greatest  of  female  poets 
thou|;h  she  be,  in  the  opinion  of  others 
besides  Kdgjlix  Allan  Poe,  we  think  wo 
could  safely  guarantee  that  she,  as  well 
as  Messrs,  Helps,  Kingsley,  Tennysoiu 
and  even  the  grim  Carlyle  himselfi 
hiij^ht  appear  almost  anywhere  without 
being  troubled  with  any  demonstra- 
tion, r^ectful  or  otherwise.  The 
subject  or  our  present  article  may  be 
ranked  with  the  latter  class,  whose 
names,  familiar  as  household  words  in 
the  literary  world,  are  comparatively 
unknown  out  of  that  charmed  circle. 
In  "The  Scarlet  Letter,"  Mr.  Haw* 
thorne  bears  humorous  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  this,  when  describing 
bis  sudden  change  from  literary  habits 
and  society  to  those  of  a^  custom* 
house.  Notwithstjmding  his  good- 
humoured  philosophy  on  the  subieet, 
we  suspect  this  discovery  must  nave 
been  rather  tantalising,  afW  wait- 
ing so  long  for  public  recognition; 
though,  to  DC  sure,  as  we  have  said^ 
setting  custom-houses  aside,  the  |[ene- 
ral  reputation  he  has  acquired  is  as 
vety  to  say  the  least,  limited.  We 
lately  saw  a  criticjue  on  him,  assuming 
that  the  popularity  of  his  works  re- 


quired that  some  voice  should  be  raised 
agtunst  their  deleterious  influence. 
We  hope  the  eonscientious  critic  de- 
molished the  obnoxious  democrat  to 
his  own  satisfaction ;  but  to  the  ma* 
Jorfty  of  the  respectable  readers  of 
his  publication,  we  fear  he  would  be 
denouncing  a  man  of  straw.  Un- 
doubtedly, however,  this  as  yet  limited 
reputation  is  slowly  but  surely  ex- 
tending, and  a  few  years  will  greatly 
change  his  relation  to  many  other 
writers  more  favoured  at  present. 
"  The  Scarlet  Letter,"  which  appears 
first  to  have  procured  for  him  a  modi- 
cum of  public  attention,  has  been,  iit 
some  measure,  the  means  of  drawing 
out  of  obscurity  his  other  works—; 
those,  too,  on  which  we  conceive  much 
of  his  future  reputation  will  rest.  The 
fallen  leaves  of  past  vears  have  kepi 
their  green  through  all  seasons  of  ne- 
glect, and  now  be^in  to  be  visible,  as 
other  once  flaunting,  now  withered, 
weeds  are  swept  away. 

With  not  a  few  points  of  reeem« 
blance  to  recent  English  and  Americaa 
authors,  Hawthorne  has  yet  many  pe* 
culiarities  of  his  Own,  so  nicely  chai* 
racterised  that  we  cannot  think  of  any. 
thing  like  a  complete  prototype  to  him 
in  literature.  ^  Now,  the  quaint,  still 
humour  of  his  thoroughlV  English 
style,  reminds  us  of  Washington  Ir. 
Yuig;  now  the  delicate,  imperceptible 
touches  of  Longfellow  become  appa- 
rent ;  now  the  calm,  genial,  effbrtfese 
flow  of  Helps.  We  have  often  fkn- 
tied,  abo,  that  we  could  detect  a  xe« 
Semblance  to  John  Foster,  but  we  sus- 
pect, were  we  to  attempt  a  comparison 
of  parallel  passages,  it  would  turn  out 
to  be  rather  imaginary.  There  Is  a  ten. 
dency,  no  doubt,  in  both,  to  pry  into  all 
the  odd  nooks,  and  corners,  and  dark 
places  of  the  mind;  but  the  firm,  strong:, 
practical  nature  of  Foster  never  suf* 
mrs  him  to  carry  this  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point,  and  always  shapes  his  re* 
searcnes  to  some  masterly  conclusion, 
while  Hawthorne  oflen  runs  riot  in 
the  pursuit  from  mere  apparent  wan- 
tonness.  Yet,  undoubtedly,  it  is  this 
ruling  feature  of  Hawthorne's  mind 
that  invests  his  writings  with  much  of 
their  peculiar  charm  ;-.-produciDg  ex* 
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travagant  and  overdnmi  description 
in  some ;  in  others  it  is  the  zest  and 
spirit  of  the  whole.  In  reading  the 
works  of  Macaulay  or  Bulwer  Lytton» 
there  is  often  a  disagreeable  conscious- 
ness  that  all  is  splendidly  got  up ; 
but  with  Hawthorne  all  seems  to  flow 
from  the  heart*  and  apropos  of  this, 
we  may  remark,  that  it  is  a  pretty 
fair  test,  in  most  cases,  of  an  au- 
thor's sinoerity,  if  his  reader  recog- 
nises, or  thinks  he  recognises,  some 
thought  of  his  own— some  thought, 
probably,  he  could  never  adequately 
express  in  his  own  language— that  had 
flitted  across  his  mina  in  casual  mus- 
ings. We  belieye  people  are  often 
unconsciously  swayed  by  this  feelinjg 
in  Uie  choice  of  an  author  for  their 
favourite ;  feeling,  if  not  seeing,  with 
Alton  Locke  —  **  Here  is  one  who  can 
put  our  own  thoughts  into  language 
lor  us.*' 

.  Like  almost  every  original  author, 
Hawthorne  occasionally  verifies  our 
great  dramatist's  remark  about  vault- 
ing ambition  o'erleapi^g  itself  and 
filing  on  the  oUier  side,  giving  utter- 
ance to  the  veriest  drivel,  such  as  scrib- 
Uers  of  the  lowest  order  could  hardly 
be  guilty  of  perpetrating.  It  would 
be  hard  to  say  how  many  readers  he 
nas  lost  who  have  had  the  misfortune 
to  tflJce  up,  say  the  "  Twice -Told 
Tales,"  and  opened  with  **  Tales  of 
the  Province  House."  or  "  The  Three- 
fold Destin  v."  Even  in  the '' Mosses 
from  an  Old  Manse,"  which  abounds 
in  unmistakable  evidences  of  his  ge- 
nius, abundance  of  pieces  might  be 
cited  which  would  require  the  utmost 
Stretch  of  charity  to  pass  by.  To  a 
critic  of  the  Lord  Jefirey  genus,  in 
want  of  something  to  prey  upon, 
Wordsworth's  poems  would  hardly  be 
vore  valimble  m  the  way  of  afibraing 
scope  for  very  piquant  abuse.  For 
our  own  part,  we  are  inclined  to  be 
more  good-natured,  rather  leanine  to 
Poe's  opinion,  that  the  eflusions  oAhe 
mind  or  a  man  of  genius  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  series  of  ascents  and  de- 
scents, while  those  of  one  leas  highly 
gifled  are  more  akin  to  a  level,  on 
vhich  hypothesis  we  are  disposed  to 
forgive  the  descents  in  consideration 
of  the  ascents,  and  to  be  much  better 
pleased  with  a  book  the  half  of  which 
10  nonsense,  and  the  other  half,  as 
Christopher  North  would  have  said, 
y  glorious,"  than  with  one  which  is  ail 
very  good,  and  has  noUiing  to  fall 


in  raptures  with  from  beginning  to 
end. 

Were  we  particularly  anxious  to  im- 
press a  reaaer  favourably  with  Haw- 
thorne at  starting,  we  do  not  think  we 
could  succeed  better  than  b^  directing 
him  to  take  up  the  "  Mossesmm  an  Old 
Manse,"  and  begin  at  the  beginning, 
when,  if  he  did  not  go  the  end  of  the 
first  article,  we  should  certainly  pro- 
nounce him  an  incorrigible  dullard. 
We  remember  our  own  first  introduc- 
tion to  Hawthorne's  works  most  vivid- 
ly. We  had  just  returned,  in  a  very 
improper  and  contemptuous  frame  of 
mind,  from  hearing  a  dreaiv  lecture 
on  the  mighty  progress  of  this  great 
scientific  nmeteenUi  century,  address- 
ed to  a  philosophical  institution,  and 
found  the  "Mosses'*  awaiting  our  criti- 
cal opinion.  We  took  it  up  carelessly, 
expecting  to  be  farther  provoked  by 
some  vile  Yankee  twaddle,  and  cannot 
say  how  agreeably  we  were  disappoint- 
ed.  How  breezv  and  wholesome  the 
picture  of  the  old  manse,  the  river, 
the  woods,  and  the  garden,  oompaied 
with  the  sickening,  rounded  periods 
about  the  advancement  of  science  and 
the  improvement  of  the  human  race, 
the  '' iabber  about  education  "  (to  use 
Mr.  Helps'  expressive  words)  and 
moral  trainings,  which  had  been  fall- 
ing like  lead  on  us  so  long !  It  was  a 
renewal  of  the  sensation  we  felt  when 
first,  in  the  calm  of  an  autumn  noon, 
reposing  on  a  bank  of  moss,  with  a 
canopy  of  bright  green  leaves  above, 
through  which  an  occasional  glimpse 
of  the  dear  blue  sky  was  cau^t,  we 
turned  over  the  magic  pages  of  xenny- 
son,  and  fancied  we  saw  the  fairv-footed 
Olivia  sporting  by  the  tall  oak  beside 
US,  or  yonder  little  hillodk  to  be  where 
«'  Clanbel  low  lieth." 

To  the  merits  of  the  **  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables,"  the  most  pleasing  and 
complete  of  Hawthorne's  tales,  an  ad- 
verse critic,  in  our  opinion,  uncon- 
sciously pays  a  high  compliment,  when 
he  complains  that  the  author  seizes  on 
the  reaaer  by  the  button,  as  it  were, 
and,  like  the  Ancient  Mariner,  compels 
him  to  hear  the  story  to  an  end,  whicht 
after  all,  turns  out  to  be  no  story  at 
all — that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  grand  cis- 
wnumentt  no  long  a-missing  marriage- 
certificate  is  discovered,  nor  is  any  hi- 
therto supposed  plebeian  elevated  to 
patrician  rank.  An  original  idea* 
trul^,  to  censure  an  author  for  con- 
triving so  to  rivet  your  attention  that 
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yoa  mait  read  his  book  through,  even 
thoughy  as  the  saybg  is,  there  is  no- 
thing in  it  I  What  would  we  have  given 
for  such  an  attracting  influence  in  the 
pages  of  some  of  those  tales  of  stirring 
interest,  thrilling  incideant,  sparkling 
dialogue,  mastcriy  plot,  &c,  over 
which  we  have  vawned  in  our  consci- 
entious wish  to  falsify  the  popular  be- 
lief that  critics  read  no  farther  than 
the  title-page  of  the  book  they  demo- 
lish ?  "The  House  of  the  Seven  Ga- 
bles "  may  be  very  faulty  as  a  stoiy, 
and  we  certainly  would  not  recom- 
mend it  as  a  model  to  apprentice  fic- 
tion-mongers;  but  as  we  have  abun- 
dance of  good  stoiy-writers,  and, 
judgine  from  the  past,  will  have  tiU 
doomsday,  we  think  such  an  author  as 
Hawthorne  ma;f  be  allowed  to  let 
his  genius  find  its  own  vent,  and  di- 
Terse  as  oflen  as  it  pleases  from  any 
path  it  may  ostenAb^  follow.  '<  The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables,"  we  Ten- 
ture  to  say,  would  have  wanted  the 
bast  part  of  its  attractions,  had  the 
author  rigidly  repressed  the  prompt, 
ings  of  his  Inzuziant  iSmcy,  ana  dose^ 
|>ur8aed  the  even  tenor  of  his  narra- 
ttve,  even  thougih  the  plot  and  wind- 
ing-up had  been  excitmg  enough  to 
please  our  fiistidious  censor. 

As  might  be  expected  from  Haw- 
thorne's peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  he  pos- 
sesses, in  a  remarkable  degree,  the 
fiiculty  of  indicating  by  imperceptible 
shades  the  approachmg  event  long  ere 
it  is  announced,  like  the  hush  becom- 
ing stiller  and  stiller  as  the  noisden 
battalia  of  clouds  creep  denser  and 
denser  together  before  the  storm. 
Bulwer^  Lytton  has  oflen  attempted 
this  delicate  descriptive  feat,  but  has 
been  litUe  more  successful  than  in 
writing  verses  (for  tiie  latter,  see 
«  The  Pilgrim  of  the  Rhine").  Only 
the  pen  that  Anns  tiiat  strange,  ter- 
rible gloom  over  the  closing  scenes  of 
**  fileak  House,"  could  rival  the  inci- 
dental touches  immediately  antecedent 
to  the  death  of  Judge  Pyncheon. 

<<  The  Scarlet  Letter"  (Hawthorne's 
most  popular  book,  by  the  way)  has  the 
same  button-seizing  power ;  but  as  the 
narrative  is  made  up  of  more  excitable 
materials,  its  interest  is  of  a  much  more 
intense  and  even  feverish  nature ;  and 
we  would  not  say,  but  that  if  made 
acquaintance  wita  at  the  witching 
honr  of  midm^t,  some  of  its  prindpiu 
characters  might,  to  a  veiy  imagina- 
tive reader'!  eyes»  bleared  with  the 


hissing  gas  or  long-wick'd  candle,  ap- 
pear  squatted  around  in  ghostly  con- 
ference. It  is,  certainly,  open  to  the 
charge  of  encouraging  a  taste  for  the 
"morbid  and  horrible;"  and  after 
fairly  getting  out  of  its  weird  fascina- 
tions, and  entering  on  the  introduction 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded  (and 
which,  of  course,  falls  to  be  read  last) 
it  is,  to  use  Coleridge's  style  of  com- 
parison, like  leaving  a  heated  theatre 
for  an  open  lawn  on  a  breezy  night  in 
Biay. 

<«  The  Blithedale  Romance,"  one  of 
Hawthorne's  most  recent  publications^ 
lies  more  open  than  any  other  to 
unsparing  and  wdl- deserved  ridi*- 
cole— in  the  characters  especially:  one 
being  inflated  to  bursting  with  about 
as  much  success  as  the  frog  of  old ;  an- 
other insipid ;  another  wofully  wishy- 
washy  ;  and  the  hero  of  die  tale  him* 
self,  who  tells  the  story  in  the  first 
person,  an  impertinent  sort  of  eaves- 
dropper. Perhaps  the  very  undisdU 
fied  character  of  the  latter,  Mr.  Milea 
Coverdale,  may  be  accounted  for  on 
the  supposition,  that  as  the  author  evi. 
dentlymtends  him  to  be  understood 
as  his  mouthpiece,  his  anxiety  to  avoid 
anything  like  egotism  may  have  led 
him  astray.  Yet,  with  all  drawbacks, 
there  is  hardly  one  of  his  works  we 
could  read  over  with  more  pleasure 
than  this  eceentric  production,  winch 
professes  to  be  a  romance  founded  on 
the  author's  own  youthful  experience^ 
setting  forth  how,  as  one  of  a  bond  of 
Socialists,  he  attempted  to  oommenoe 
tiie  work  of  regenerating  the  world  by 
labouring  with  his  "  brothers  and  sis^ 
ters  "  on  a  model  farm.  The  mode  of 
life  at  this  new  Arcadia  is  the  great 
charm  of  the  book,  fw  Hawthorne  can 
hardly  fail  to  delight  when  he  catches 
a  glimpse  of  nature.  To  use  his  own 
words,  he  speaks  of  her  "  like  the  very 
spirit  of  earth  imbued  with  a  scent  of 
freshly-tamed  soiL"  In  his  sketches 
and  essays,  American  scenery  comes 
before  us  in  all  its  rich  luxuriance  and 
unfettered  gladness —.no  trim  shaven 
lawns  and  hedges,  and  as  littie  of 
that  intolerable  sublimity  so  tiresome 
in  Alpine  and  classic  scenery ;  but  the 
forest-paths,  and  slow-sailin^  river, 
with  trees  standing  up  to  their  kneea 
in  its  waters,  ana  rivulets  dancing 
with  wayward  round  and  babble  amid 
tansled  underwood.  The  farm-house 
at  Blithedale,  and  its  surroundine 
fields  and  woods,  linger  in  our  recoU 
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lection  as  a  picture  of  perfect  secln- 
'sioni  combining  something  of  the  quiet 
sUIInees  of  English  scenery  with  the 
nntrammelled  freedom  of  the  woodf, 
though  we  miss  thftt  feature  of  the  for- 
mer alluded  to  by  our  great  master  of 
kndfoape:-— 

•I — » iB  XngtMi  iiiMt  gwj  tvttight  »ew*a 

On  4nrf  pMltif*,  diWjr  trMf , 
Softer  than  ilcap— all  tilings  l»  ovdtf  itottd  t 
▲  btuit  of  fttelcnt  piMB*** 

The  rest  of  Hawthorne's  works  oon- 
list  pineip^y  of  tales  and  sketches ; 
and  in  theae^  notwithstanding  his  filial 
love  for  the  pleasant,  tanoible  realitial 
of  eartbi  and  tha  shafts  ha  ooca* 
•ionally  aims  at  transcendentalism 
and  mystieism,  aUegory  is  frequently 
amploycd,  wiUi  masteriy  «fl»ot»  to 
giya  lifb  to  his  conceptiont.  His 
snost  brilliant  and  fiaishea  effort  of  this 
kind  is  «  The  Galesttal  Baihmd/*  in 
which  the  mantle  of  Bunyan  appears 
10  have  deseendad  on  him  with  a  dotu 
ble  portion  of  his  q)irit->.the  quaint* 
aarTOUs  simplicity  of  the  prinea  Of 
drmaut/n  blending  with  bis  own  ridli 
Vividness  of  descriptiva  power,  and 


scienea,  even  of  the  nineteenth  een* 
tury,  capable  of  achieving  such  a  oon* 
modious  and  oomfortabla  mode  of 
transit  to  tha  oelestial  city,  in  whieh* 
instead  of  trodging  alona  tha  road, 
the  pUgrim  is  Ixnrae  on  Uie  breath  of 
•team,  with  tha  aaemorable  biarden 
stowed  away  in  the  luggage  van.  As 
in  most  otfatf*  railways,  a  tunnel  is  ne* 
oessary,  and  tha  reader  majr  eompara 
tha  following  aeoowit  of  the  modem 
fiilgrim's  passage  through  the  Dark 
Valley,  with  (^listian's  terror^tmck 
sropiags  among  satyrs  and  hobgob* 
Ens:«* 

<*  Even  while  We  Were  yet  speakings  tht 
tndn  ehot  into  the  entraooe  of  this  dreaded 
valley.  Though  I  plead  guilty  to  feme 
foolish  palpitations  of  the  heart,  during  oar 
headlong  mah  over  the  canaeway  here  oon- 
^tracted,  yet  it  were  Unjust  to  withhold  the 
highest  enoomiums  on  the  boldness  of  its  ori- 
ginal conception,  and  the  Ingenuity  of  those 
who  executed  it  It  was  gratifying,  Ilke^ 
Wise,  to  ot>9erve  how  tnaeh  eare  had  been 
lalien  to  diapel  the  everbudng  gk>om,  and 
supply  the  defeot  of  ebeeif ul  sauahine ;  not 
A  ray  of  which  has  ever  penetrated  among 
theae  awM  shadows.  For  this  pivpeee 
i))e  ioflaJDniahle  ga%  whiofa  exudes  plenti- 
fully firom  the  soU,  is  ooUected  liy  means  of 


pipes,  and  thence  oottimo&teated  to  a  quad* 
n^le  row  of  hmpa  along  (he  whole  extent 
of  the  passage.  Thus,  a  radianee  has  heen 
ortated  even  oat  of  the  fleiy  and  attlphnroua 
cane  that  rssia  for  erw  nma  the  va]lqr««. 
a  ladianee,  howewi  hurtrel  lo  tha  tjm, 
and  somewhat  bewildering,  as  I  diseevessd 
Jqr  the  ohai^EM  whS^  it  wfought  ha  the 
viaagss  of  my  conpaaioas.  la  this  rsspeei; 
as  eomparsd  with  natural  daylight,  there  Is 
the  same  difference  aa  between  truth  anil 
falsehood;  but  tf  the  reader  ever  travelled 
IhrDugfa  the  Oaik  Valloy,  he  will  have  learned 
to  be  thsnkfttl  fbr  any  l(ght  that  he  could 
get ;  If  not  from  the  sky  above,  Ihen  IriMa 
the  blisted  aaO  beneath*  Such  wae  ih«  Md 
btUUaDcy  of  ihiss  kunpa,  that  thv  appeared 
la  build  walk  of  fire  on  both  ddea  ef  tha 
Inch,  betweea  wbieh  we  held  ear  eoane  at 
lightning  speed,  while  a  rsverberaUag  thua- 
dar  fiUed  the  vall^  with  its  eohoea  Had 
the  engine  run  off*  the  trade— ^  catastrophe 
it  is  whispered,  by  no  means  unprecedented — 
tha  bottomless  pH,  If  then  be  any  such 
phioe,  would  undoubtedly  bar*  received  as. 
Just  as  some  dfannsl  Ibmeries  of  this  natttfs 
had  mada  my  heart  qnaks^  (here  cant  a 
trsmeadous  shfkk  eaneilag  tAong  the  rd^ 
byi  as  If  a  thooHad  dsvils  had  buist  Oislr 
ia^gstoatlerit;  but  it  proved  te  be  mees^ 
ike  wkisHs  ef  the  ei«iae  en  arHfiag  ^  • 
stopping^phios^  The  spot  wheif  we  had 
^w  paused  is  the  same  that  our  (Hand 
Bunyan,  tmthftil  man,  but  infected  with 
many  fantastie  notions  has  designatedi  la 
terms  plainer  than  I  like  to  repeat,  as  the 
mouth  of  the  infdmal  regions.  This,  how- 
ever, mnet  have  been  a  mistake,  as  Kr. 
Braooth'it-away,  while  we  lemahied  in  the 
sisoky  and  lutid  oavern,  took  eacssloa  to 
prove  that  Tophet  baa  net  e?aa  a  nsta- 
pherioal  exiateoce.  The  phM^  he.assossd  u% 
is  BO  other  than  the  crater  of  a  half^asliaet 
volcano.  In  wUeh  the  diieeton  had  oswssd 
forges  to  be  est  up  £or  the  maauliMture  af 
railraad  iron.  Hence,  also^  Is  obtained  f 
plentiful  supply  of  Aiel  for  the  use  of  the 
engines.  Whoever  had  gazed  into  the  dis- 
mal obscurity  of  the  broad  cavsra^month, 
whence  ever  and  anon  darted  huge  tonguea 
of  dusky  flame,  and  had  seen  the  strange, 
half-Sbaped  monsters,  and  visioos  of  (mss, 
hoiTlbiy  grotesqos,  Into  which  the  sSiolte 
sesmed  to  wreath  it8eU;«*-aBd  had  heard  tie 
awfUl  Bsuiiaur%  and  shrieks,  and  deep,  shv4- 
deriag  whifpers  of  the  blast,  sometincs 
forming  themselves  into  wards  abaoat  aiH- 
culate— would  have  seised  upon  Mr.  Smooth* 
it-away*s  comfortable  explanation  asgreedQy 
as  we  did. 


**The  en^aobdl  rang,  sad  we 
away,  after  droppfag  a  km  pssssngsii,  hat 
reoeivlag  ne  new  ones.  Battling  caarapd 
through  the  valley,  we  were  denied  wilh 
the  imtHy  gleaming  gas-laanpf  as  b«^ 
But  soinetimes  In  the  darkof  &ltensebiuht« 
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nm,  C)^te^  flic€M|  tliit  bora  tho  ftspc^  end 
laipreaslon  of  iiitllTidual  fbu  or  etil  pMsion*, 
•eemed  to  thrut  theoiMlTM  thfoagh  the  v«Q 
of  light,  gUrfng  upon  w^  and  atraCcblBg 
fcrtfa  A  grtst  diiiky  hand,  at  if  to  ianpedsoor 
pngiaaai  I  aloMMft  tbought  that  they  wwa 
fl^  owB  aiiii  that  ap|)attad  SM  tbtfe.  Theaa 
were  ftaaka  of  imaginatioo — nothing  more, 
OHrfiainly— mere  deluiionsi  which  I  otwht  to 
be  heartily  ashamed  of;  but  all  throu^  the 
Dark  TaUgr  1  iras  tormented,  and  pestered^ 
and  doleTiilfjr  bewildered,  with  the  same  kind 
ofwalcing  dreams.  The  mephitic  gaaea  of 
that  M$on  hitoxieate  the  brain.  Aa  the 
light  eff  natural  4ay,  howeveK,  began  to 
atnggk  wMi  flM  glow  of  the  kutms,  ttan 
«iain  imaginrtinna  iaet  thrfr  iriTidiiM,  aad 
flMlly  vaniriied  with  the  tfart  wf^watt- 
dUiM  that  greeted  onr  eeoape  ttcm  the  Yal- 
kjr  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  Ere  we  had 
floae  a  mile  beyond  it,  I  oonld  wellnigh  have 
Men  n^  oath  that  Ude  iHi^e  gloomy  paa- 
iage  waBftdream.** 

Bioflt  <n  Hswt&oracl^  other  sflegon- 
€81  conpositioM  BOtniu  ss  inconcrfete 
Iialf  utterances^  hinting  but  ragueiy  at 
the  meaning  intended  to  be  eonrejed, 
IhoQgb  we  are  not  enie  if  tre  should 
eatt  this  iadefimteness  a  defect— the 
.  powor  of  negative  suggestion  thus  dis- 
^aved  bdng  often  perfectly  magical. 
z  et  we  cannot  say  Hiat  allegory  is 
made  nttitsi  more  attraefciTe  to  us  by 
Hawthorne  than  \rf\aB  predeoessors; 
and,  as  with  them,  the  degree  of  plea- 
SID^  corresponds  in  great  measure  to 
tiiat  in  whfch  the  sense  of  allegory  is 
lost*  Wp  remember  when  our  worthy 
Distor  bro^  upour  childish  endinaiasm 
lor  slarting  direct  on  Chiistian's  piU 
fiifmage ;  1^  "  expfauning  "  the  **  Pil- 
grim's Prc^^ress**  m  connexion  widi 
the  notesy  our  interest  sensibly  dimi- 
tiished;  and  so  with  the  <'Fa€ry 
Queen^  when  we  roond  that  Sir 
'Ohxytm  was  a  mere  emblem  of  hotineM. 
We  must  confess  a  prefisreooe  for  an 
humUer  Yehide  of  instruction,  die  idea 
cf  which,  probably  suggested  by  iBsop's 
{atliy  ajKythegm^  appears  to  be  of  Ger- 
Inaa  OMin,  and  has  been  employed 
With  the  nappiest  efiect  by  some  of  our 
own  writen.  We  need  only  instanoe 
Bulwer  liytton's  immxtable  sketch  m 
^  The  PBgrims  of  the  Rhme,"  show- 
fakg  how  the  4bz  lost  his  tail;  and 
Hups'  fM)le  of  Ihe  lionSi  who  made  an 
attem^  atSodalism  in  *<  Friends  in 
Cowied.'*  It  is  pleasant  enough  now 
and  then  to  step  out  of  the  material 
world ;  but  we  do  not  like  to  be  inces- 
santly reminded  that  all  is  unreal,  mist 
ittidahadow.  lh«  mind  cmyea  a  firmer 


foothold,  and  prefers  swallowing  down- 
right impossibilities,  if  presented  with 
an  unblushing  air  of  veracity,  and 
imbued  with  a  sufficient  tinge  of  the 
vrai$efMable.  This  has  not  escaped 
Hawthorne ;  and  he  has  ver^  happily 
embodied  ideas  in  this  form  m  one  or 
two  papers,  telling  his  tale  as  if  perfect- 
ly prepared  to  vouch  for  the  authenti- 
city of  the  whole.  «*  The  Artist  of  the 
Beautiful"  is  a  fine  instanoe  of  this; 
and  the  moral  conveyed  loses  none  of 
its  efifect,  that  the  reader  is  left  to  find 
it  out  for  himself.  In  another  narra- 
tive on  this  prlncijple,  however,  as 
might  be  exp^sted  from  Hawtbornea 
oonstant  tenocHicy  to  overieap  his  ob- 
ject, he  goes  too  much  astray,  we  fear, 
for  the  most  devoted  Ideslist. 

Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  walk  in 
which  Hawthorne  most  excels  is  in  that 
blending  of  the  essay,  sketch,  and  tale, 
for  wbioi  we  have  no  definite  term  as 
yet— ji  style  which  seems  so  careless 
and  ea«^,  but  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  dimoult  of  all,  and.  one  we  would 
d<^y  any  of  our  artifioial  writers  to 
•cqttii«-.MaoaQlay,  for  instanoe,  not. 
witastanding  all  his'  brilliance  and 
nerve.  One  of  Hawthorne's  dreamy- 
reveries,  clothed  in  the  glittering  ar- 
ray of  Macaulay's  rounded,  nicely  ba- 
lanced sentences,  would  be  as  supreme- 
ly  ridiculous  as  an  idyl  of  Tennyson*s 
"  done  into  "  Fopeian  heroic  measure. 
A  volume  of  Hawthorne's  compositions 
of  this  aature>  selected  firom  his  works, 
and  cleared  fh)m  all  surrounding  rub- 
bish, woidd  be  a  perfect  chef'd*teuvre 
of  its  kind,  worthy  to  take  its  place 
beside  "Companions  of  mv  Solitude." 
lliere  is  one  paper  in  his  *' Mosses 
from  an  Old  Manse*'  which  would  have 
made  the  fortune  of  any  ordinary  lite- 
rary aspirant— original,  so  far  as  our 
memory  serves  us,  in  conception,  and 
livalliDg  the  happiest  efforts  of  Gold- 
amith  and  Irving  m  aaecutioa.  '<  P.  's 
Correspondence, "  as  it  is  styled,  pur- 
ports to  be  a  letter  from  a  friend  of 
the  author's,  whose  intellect  being  par- 
tially disordered,  jumbles  together  {)ast 
and  present,  living  and  dead,  and  is  a 
great  traveller,  without  stirring  firom 
Sie  white-washed,  iron.grated  room  to 
which  he  is  confined,  meeting  in  his 
imaginary  wanderinfie  a  variety  of  per- 
fomu^  who  have  &n2  ceased  to  be 
visible  to  any  eve  save  bis  own.  Thus, 
in  this  letter,  Mr.  P.  imagines  himself 
in  London,  and  gives  his  friend  a  most 
mterestiBg  and  ^lifying  account  oi  the 
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Tftrious  distinguished  mea  long  in  tbeir 
gravesy  to  whom  he  has  been  intro^ 
duced.  He  found,  it  appeared^  Lord 
Byfon  looking  older  than  he  antici* 
patedy  though,  considering  his  fonner 
uregularities  of  lile^  not  older  than  a 
man  on  the  "veive  of  sixty  might  rea- 
sonably look.  To  those  who  reo(^ect 
the  Byron  of  Moore's  «« Lile>"  the  foU 
lowiag  will  be  very  rieh:— 

"The  noble  poet's  reoondliatioo  with 
lady  Byron  is  now,  as  you  are  aware,  of 
ten  years'  standing ;  nor  does  it  exhibit,  I 
am  assured,  any  symptoms  of  breach  or 
fhMtore.  They  are  sdd  to  be,  if  not  a 
happy,  at  least  a  contented,  or,  at  all 
events,  a  qniet  conple,  descending  the  dope 
of  life  with  that  tolerable  degree  of  mutual 
support  which  will  enable  them  to  come 
easily  and  comfortably  to  the  bottom.  It  la 
pleasant  to  reflect  how  entirely  the  poet  has 
redeemed  bis  youthful  errors  in  this  particn- 
lar.  Her  ladyship^s  influence,  it  rejoioss 
me  to  add,  has  been  productive  of  the  hap- 
piest results  upon  liOrd  Byron  in  a  rdigious 
point  of  view.  He  now  combines  the  most 
rigid  tenets  of  Methodism  with  the  ultra 
doctrines  of  the  Pus^tes ;  the  fbrmer  being 
perhaps  due  to  the  convictions  wrought  upon 
his  mind  by  his  noble  consort;  while  the 
latter  are  the  embroidery  and  picturesque  il- 
lumination, demanded  by  his  imaginative  cha- 
racter. Much  of  whatever  expenditure  his  m- 
creasing  habits  of  thrift  continue  to  allow  him, 
is  bestowed  in  the  reparation  or  beautifying 
of  ptaces  of  worship ;  and  this  nobleman, 
whose  name  wa«  once  considered  a  synonym 
of  the  foul  fiend,  is  now  all  but  canonised 
•  as  a  saiat  in  many  pulpits  of  the  metropolis 
and  elsewhere.  In  politics  Lord  Byron  ia 
an  uncompromising  Conservative,  and  loses 
no  opportunity,  whether  in  tlie  House  of 
Lords  or  in  private  circles^  of  denouncing 
and  repudiating  the  mischievous  and  anar- 
chical notions  of  liis  earlier  daya  '  Nor  does 
he  fail  to  visit  similar  sins,  in  other  people, 
with  the  sfncerest  vengeance  which  bis 
somewhat  blunted  pen  is  capable  of  inflict- 
ing. Soathey  and  he  are  on  the  most  inti- 
mate terms.  You  are  aware  that  some 
little  time  befocs  the  death  of  Moore,  Byron 
caused  that  brilliant  but  reprshensible  man 
to  be  ejected  from  hia  house*  Moore  took 
the  msult  so  much  to  heart,  that  it  is  said 
to  have  been  one  great  cause  of  the  fit  of 
illness  which  brought  liim  to  the  grave. 
Others  pretend  that  the  lyrist  died  in  a  very 
happy  state  of  mind,  singing  one  of  his  own 
sac^d  melodies,  and  expressing  his  belief 
that  it  would  be  heard  within  the  gate  of 
Paradise,  and  gain  him  instant  and  honour- 
able admittance.  I  wish  he  may  have  found 
it  so." 

Mr.  P.  has  also  the  gratification  of 
being  introduced  to  Shelley,  now  re- 


conciled  to  the  Chnrdi  of  Eo^^an^i 
and  at  the  time  saperiniending  thf 
pttblication  of  a  vomme  of  discoonee 
tcealing  of  the  ]^tioo-philosopfaical 
proof  of  Christianify  on  the  basis  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Axtieles.  But  te 
a  few  nnmistakable  HawthomeisiBib 
which  peep  out  here  and  there*  we 
oonld  almost  aecept  the  epistle  as  the 
genuine  e£fusion  of  Mr.  P. 

There  is  one  other  work  of  Hawi» 
theme's  in  a  totally  difoent  vei«t 
which  we  must  not  pees  by  in  eondbdi, 
ing»  though  we  should  not  have  leb 
Biettedits  non-publieaticmveKymach.** 
his  "  Life  of  General  Pieroe,  the  Aae. 
rican  President."  We  oould  not  help 
thinking  it  a  jpity,  as  we  perused  it» 
that  sudi  parties  as  VHiigs  and  Demo* 
crats  existed,  or  at  all  events  that  in 
his  zeal  for  the  latter  he  fihould  have 
been  led  to  step  so  far  out  of  his  om^ 
sphere,  and  descant  on  patriotisnit 
the  union,  antl^uxd-pro-sUvery,  in  4 
style  bordkning  somewhat  on  that  of 
the  stump  orator.  Occasionally,  no 
doubt,  famt  reflections  of  his  former 
self  may  be  detected,  but  these  par- 
take in  some  measure  of  the  character 
of  features  distorted  in  the  bowl  of  1^ 
spoon.  We  certainly  should  never 
have  expected  to  find  an  aoologist  for 
slavery  m  the  enthusiastic  believer  in 
the  world's  onward  prog^ress  and  sq^ 
cial  regeneration,  and  the  amiable  to« 
lunteer  kbourer  on  the  Panttsocratio 
farm.  Yet  he  tells  us  that  his  hero^ 
the  general,  "  loved  his  whole*  unltc4» 
native  countrjr  better  than  the  mia, 
tineas  of  a  philanthropic  theory,**  an4 
therefore  opposed  the  abolition  of  sUh 
very.  With  this  sentiment  Mr.  Haw« 
tbome  strongly  sympathises;  an4 
though  he  does  not  commit  himself  to 
a  decided  pro*slavery  declaration*  th^ 
line  of  ailment  which  he  adopts,  ul 
the  attempts  to  reconcile  himself  anA 
others  to  its  continuance,  is  a  notably 
instance  of  self-deceiving  inconsistenn 
c^ ;  for  we  presume  he  does  not  queat 
tion  the  human  relation  which  negroes 
bear  to  their  taskmasters.  But  w^ 
must  not  part  from  him  in  ilUmmoo^ 
on  this  account,  remembering  how  D^ 
Foe,  Dissenter  and  pillory  occupai^ 
as  he  was,  makes  Crusoe  talk  of  slavefi 
and  how  John  Newton,  after  his  om^ 
version,  was  for  some  time  captain  of 
a  slave-ship,  having  previously,  if  we 
mistake  not.  tasted  the  miseries  of  da* 
veiy  himself.  Only  we  hope*  1^  his 
own  sake,  Mr.  Hawthorne  wul  in  fiU 
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tmre  give  no  more  political  lacnbra- 
tioDs  to  the  world.  Ik  is  evident  that 
dealing  with  the  dr^,  practical  doings 
of  life  is  not  his  KHrte,  and  the  field 
over  which  his  Renins  can  range  is 
so  wide  and  varied  that  we  can  well 
di^nse  with  any  excursions  beyond 
it. 

In  the  desultory  remaris  we  have 
been  making,  we  must  not  be  under, 
stood  as  putting  forward  any  claims 
for  Hawtnome  to  rank  as  a  model 
anything.  £ixcq)tions  of  every  kind 
may  be  taken  to  his  works,  which, 
though  perhi^  mas  />etfr,  are  cer* 
tainly  not  always  mm  reproche.  But 
withal  he  is  a  man  of  genius,  and  as 


such  without  any  £urther  **  peroration  " 
we  leave  him  to  our  readers.  We  are 
quite  conscious  that  we  have  not  done 
anything  like  justice  to  his  peculiar 
genius ;  but  we  must  excuse  ourselves 
w  the  words  of  one  of  his  American 
critics,  who  remarks  that  it  ''presents 
traits  so  fine  as  to  be  almost  too  exceU 
lent  for  popularity,  as,  to  every  one 
who  has  attempted  tiielr  criticism^ 
they  are  too  refined  for  statement. 
The  brilliant  atoms  flit,  hover,  and 
glance  before  our  minds,  but  the  re- 
mote sources  of  their  ethereal  light  lie 
beyond  our  analysb— 

•  And  BO  ipted  oTonn  fttallf 
To  hunt  upon  th«lr  diiaiaff  tnlta.*  '* 


ALBBBXCO  POBBO;  A  TAUB  Of  THS  ULAIISSB  BXV0X.DTIOM  OV  1848.— PAET  IV. 
BT  AS  OVYIOSa  OF  VHB  MAMDnUa  CBBTIOI. 


CBAPTSB  ZVZ. 
THS    TISaiAaOl    or    TBB    DltArPOXIITBD    LOTBB. 


Alohb,  in  a  small  room,  lit  by  a  so- 
litaury  candle,  before  an  altar  on 
vriiidi  stood  a  crucifix  of  the  Saviour, 
knelt  the  beautiful  and  aueenly  form 
of  Nina  Ezzelinni.  Her  features,  pale 
and  sorrowful  in  their  expression,  her 
eyes  red  with  weeping,  her  hands  dasp- 
ea  together  in  araent  preyer,  her  lips 
muttering  the  thoughts  of  her  mind, 
she  seemed  indeed  in  that  solitary  hour 
of  the  night,  in  that  ulent  room,  the 

ImeUaeut  <«^  reHgum  united  together. 
Through  the  live-long  day  her  mind 
had  b^  in  a  fearful  state  of  anxiety, 
the  image  of  Porro  always  before  her— 
the  picture  of  her  country,  ^tee  or  in  sla- 
Tcry,  continually  torturing  her  heart. 
Bat  did  she  shrink  before  the  pros- 
pect ?-^d  she  tremble  for  the  safety 
of  him  on  whom  her  every  thought  was 
placed  ? — did  she  doubt  the  strenjp;th 
and  courage  of  her  countrymen  to  vee 
themselves  firom  the  iron  and  galling 
chain  of  torture,  agony,  and  shivery? 
No;  throughout  the  entire  dar,  when 
cheering  on  the  Milanese  by  her  pre- 
sence, when  bending  .over  the  form  of 
some  poor,  wounded  countryman,  and 
lifllemng,  perhaps,  to  the  last  djlua 
request*  JFiaUh,  gWrions  and  beauUfun 


was  with  her,  and  neither  the  no- 
velty of  her  situation,  the  danger  of 
the  moment,  the  frightful  spectacle  of 
death  and  carnage,  daunted  that  strong 
soul,  wrapt  up,  not  in  the  present,  but 
in  the  grand  and  splendid  vision  of  a 
future  I  Porro  her  idol-^er  country 
her  saviour — religion  the  fountain  and 
emblem  of  bothl  And  it  was  not 
until  the  evening,^  when  the  Austrian 
stood  triumphant  in  every  part  of  the 
city,  exulting  in  the  defeat  of  the  Mi- 
lanese, in  the  veneeance  that  would  foU 
low  the  victory,  Uiat  the  heart  of  poor 
Nina  gave  way,  and  she  had  fled  to 
the  altar  of  her  60^  there  to  implore^ 
from  his  overpowering  arm  of  might, 
that  succour  lor  the  friendless,  the  be- 
trayed, the  oppressed,  the  defeated* 
With  heart  full  of  feelings  scarcely 
possible  to  describe,  she  uielt  there, 
the  impersonation  of  truth  and  virtue, 
breathins  the  pure  spirit  of  the  soul-^ 
the  link  binding  the  mind  to  the  throne 
of  an  immble  etendtyl  With  heart 
relieved  by  the  sacred  communion  she 
had  held  with  her  Creator,  she  was 
about  to  rise  from  her  kneeling  posi- 
tion, when  a  heavy  step  behind  her 
startled  her  from  her  serenity.  Timi. 
ing  to  see  irho  was  the  intrader#  she 
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bebeld  stoading  before  ber,  bis  e^es 
fixed  upon  bcr»  ibe  Cavalier  di  Morini. 
For  a  moment  surprise  prevented  ber 
from  uttering  a  sinde  word^  and  spell- 
bound  sbe  continued  to  eaze  on  bim. 
Did  ber  beart  beat  witb  fbar?^  Did 
tbe  desbe  to  resent  (bis  daring  intni- 
sion  on  lier  solemn  privacy?  or^  bad 
be  come  witb  ber  knowled^  and  ber 
consent  ?  Ko ;  ber  beart  beat  too  true 
to  anotber.  His  image — th«  image  of 
Porra-*tbe  saviour  of  ber  life — was  eil- 

Saven  upon  ber  heart  $  and  could  she« 
e  pure,  tbe  baugbtj^  tbe  brigbtf 
stoop  to  a  single  act  derogatory  to  bis 
dignitv  ?  Ko ;  away  witb  such  a 
thougbt  I  The  sparkling  flaiii  of  ber 
dark  eye  — tbe  proud  dignitv  of  ber 
niien>  as  she  rises  from  her  kneeling 
posture— tbe  haughty  curl  of  contempt 
lurking  on  ber  lips  all  betray  at  once 
that  the  intrusion  is  unexpected — the 
act  so  unbecoming  tho  man  will  be 
m^t  with  the  scsom  so  well  deserved. 
'  *<  Cavalier  di  Morini,  what  means 
this  unseemly  interruption  at  this  hour 
of  the  night  ?  ^  I  trust  you  have  good 
cause  for  so  doing ;  but  nothing  in  my 
opinion  can  justify  this  unmanly  act 
on  your  part." 

«  Signorinai  pardon  mo ;  fain  would 
I  have  done  otherwise,  but  I  act 
upon  tbe  authority  of  a  power,  you, 
and  I,  and  all,  must  bow  beflbre— the 
dreaded  authority  of  the  Austrian  po- 
Ucer 

«'  Ab  1  t  undentand  now  why  I  al- 
ways shrank  before  vonr  appeantnee« 
as  I  would  shrink  before  the  approadi 
of  some  venomous  reptile,"  answered 
Kina  Ezzelinni,  while  ber  dieeks  be- 
came  a  colour  paler ;  '*  you  are  in  die 
ranks  of  onr  oppressors,  you  are 
amongst  those  who  betrar  both  your 
country,  your  people,  ana  your  Qod  I 
Shame  1  sname  upon  you  I  Are  you 
thus  lost  to  every  sense  of  bonour,  of 
feeling,  of  manhood  I" 

'<Kina  Ezzelinni,  listen  to  me  be- 
fore you  condemn  me ;  listen  to  wha^i 
on  my  honour,  is  the  truth." 

**  Honour  \  honour  in  a  member  of 
the  Austrian  police!  Awayl  Nina 
EiEzelinni  holds  no  intercourse  with 
the  enemies  of  her  country  1" 

*' Listen  to  me  yon  must,  ptt>ttd  and 
haughty  beauty  t  This  bouse  is  in 
possession  of  the  police,  acting  under 
my  authority;  and  although  I  am 
acting  under  another,  superior  to  my- 
self, yet  tbe  power  delegated  me  I 
shall  not  hesitate  to  tise  ai  becomes  my 


own  desires.  JAtttti  to  me,  fhefeftmay 
Kina— yon  must  r 

A  snme  expressine  more  than  lan- 
guage could  convey,  m  wfaidi  was  con- 
centrated the  acorn  and  contempt  in 
which  she  held  in  estimation  the  oeing 
before  her,  was  tiie  only  answer  tbe 
Queenly  beautv  deigned  to  Touchaafb 
the  Cavalier  di  Momi. 

««Kma,  from  tite  ftni  boor  I  saw 
you  I  loved  jrou  deeplr,  truly,  and 
passionately -^  heaven  alone  can  tell 
now  much.  In  yowl  saw  oombined 
ail  that  I  admired  most  In  wdmAo-^ 
your  beauty,  your  mide»  ay,  yotrt 
scorn  was  to  me  a  sfght  too  flattling 
to  bear.  You  toocfaed  fbt  tbe  ilrst 
time  in  my  life  a  chord  I  knew  not  I  pos- 
sessed —  a  pride  similar  to  your  own. 
I  have  loved,  or  fancied  I  have  often  felt 
that  feeling  of  truth — Of  beart-devotioii 
— but  never,  no,  never,  dear  Nina,  did  I 
truly  know  the  intensity,  tbe  absorbing 
passion,  until  you,  like  a  glorious  me- 
teor of  Hgh^  dashed  acrosa  ny  padi, 
to  make  me  bow  before  an  idol  I 
dreamt  not  of.  From  that  moment* 
Ninay  I  swore  vou  should  be  mine  I 
Like  a  hound  foUowing  the  scent,  have 
I  pursoed  you  wherever  you  went ; 
and,  Nina*  vou  must  have  seen,  oh, 
bow  often,  the  intensiiy  of  the  paaslo& 
you  inspired  me  with!  Have  I  not 
dreamt  of  you  ~  has  not  your  {mage 
pursued  me  whetever  I  went^-^bavvX 
not  dwdt  in  fan^on  oiy  bve  being  r*. 
turned?  Yes,  mna,  dear  iniM»  you 
have  been  my  star  of  hope —my  Mt- 
eon,  on  which  depended  my  every  proi- 
peet  of  happiness  1  And  can  yoa  rft. 
sist  a  love  so  pure— •  prayers  uttered 
with  BO  mudi  eaniestness«-llbe  tows  of 
ahearton  wfaidi  you  can  bestow  either 
the  delights  of  puadise,  of  the  boneM 
of  eternal  despair.  No,  dear  girl,  yea 
will  Uslen  to  me--say,  say  you  are  mjr 
own— the  guide  of  my  futuvs  fifel" 

And  as  the  Oavalief  di  MoHni 
finished,  he  approached  nearer  to  Nim|» 
who  shrank  trom  his  apjffoaoh. 

*«  Hearken  to  me,  Cavalter  di  Mo- 
rini ;  and  if  at  this  moment,  when  the 
Hapsburg  has  thougbt  he  has  gaaed 
an  easy  triumi^  over  m  v  peopfe,  the 
answer  of  a  poor  girl  will  sliow  one  «f 
bis  minions  the  fl{Srit  that  still  lives  in 
the  hearts  of  bei^  eountrymen,  then  I 
tdi  yon,  that  sooner  than  wed,  or  ae- 
cept  (be  proflered  love  of  one  leagued 
wtth  our  iMubarous  oppressors,  I  would 
endure  every  torture  ^leir  ima^naitHm 
todd  painl.    Nioe  Sfietfaud  wandd 
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Tfttlier  die  tban  fife  on,  with  riches  and 
power  her  own,  whilst  the  brand  of 
riiame  was  stamped  on  her  brow  I'* 

'*  Soul-stirrlog  beauty,  why  did  I  not 
meet  you  these  years  ago*  instead  of 
within  the  last  few  months?  Then 
with  yod,  as  my  light  of  hearen,  hoW 
much  misery^  how  much  woe,  would  I 
tiot  have  avoided  f" 

*'  If  such  be  your  feeling,  then  leave, 
and  leave  (br  ever,  your  path  of  vice^-^ 
the  ftoul-destroying  brink  upon  which 
you  stand — ana  turn  to  the  path  where 
duty,  honour,  and  country  call  you. 
Do  you  not  hear,  ringing  within  your 
ears,  the  prayers  of  those  noble  nuir- 
tyrs  who  fell  but  yesterday  fighting  for 
the  independence  of  their  dear  land — 
the  ftelin^  in  whioh  is  fbtind  all  that  is 
mnd,  noble,  and  pure  in  the  human 
SeArt.    Do  you  not  hear  the  voice  of 

'*  mother ?'• 

'  ** Mother!  oh,  my  God!  name  her 
not" 

'<  Ah !  you  have  a  mother ;  then  you 
are  not  yet  lost  to  the  call  of  duty. 
Oh  I  if  what  you  have  told  me  is  true 
—  that  I  possess  over  you  some  in- 
fluence—.then  let  me  exert  it»  Cavaliey 
di  Morini,  and  adjure  you  by  the  me- 
mory of  every  tender  feeling,  by  the 
reoolleotion  of  the  parent  whose  aamo 
affected  ^ou  but  now,  to  east  aside  the 
^Murful  ties  that  bind  you  to  dishonour, 
and  to  fling  yourself  in  the  stream 
where,  at  least,  if  you  meet  not  riches 
and  power,  you  have  the  approval 
of  conscience -^  the  dear  and  valued 
knowledge  that  you  are  performing 
the  sacred  duty  imposed  on  you  as  a 
descendant  of  that  old  race  whose 
deeds  of  prowess  fbr  years  made  your 
country,  our  common  land,  bear  the 
proud  title  of  the  mistress  of  the  world ; 
and  I  promise  you,  on  behalf  of  those 
noble  combatants  —  of  your  own  bro- 
thers now  in  arms  —  that  they  will 
receive  you  with  warm  hands,  and 
welcome  you  back  to  their  ranks,  as 
brother  should  welcome  brother." 

**  It  is  too  late  now,  Nina ;  the  hour 
of  repentance  is  for  ever  past." 

*'  Say  not  so,  Cavalier ;  deceive  not 
yourself  with  visions  that  may  at  any 
time  be  dispelled  by  your  own  courage 
and  resolution.  iJet  the  noble  spirit 
that  moves  you  this  moment  gain  the 
ascendancy;  and  if  Nina  £z2elinni 
cannot  greet  you  as  her  lover,  still, 
believe  me,  she  will  rank  you  in  the  list 
of  her  warmest  friends.** 
*    ^Tfaen  sty  suit,  even  if  I  cMt  aside 


the  power  I  hold  within  my  grasp  now, 
is  hopelessly  rejected.  Woman,  proud, 
subtle  though  you  mar  be,  you  trifle 
not  With  me  tnus.  if  I  consent  to 
abandon  my  present  prospect  of  future 
ambition  —  that  which  will  repay  me 
for  loss  of  friendship  and  coun^-^ 
you,  too,  must  ikiake  some  sacrince, 
ibrsake  your  lover,  Alberico  Porro 
—  idi  I  vou  colour ;  my  suspicions  are 
then  wdl  founded -^  and  accept  me  iti 
his  pUce." 

'•Cavalier  di  Morini,**  answered 
Kina,  as  she  drew  up  her  form,  and 
again  the  haughty  smile  of  contempt 
gathered  on  her  ftps,  *'you  are  pre- 
anming  too  far  on  my  kinoness.  fxn*  a 
moment  I  have  forgotten  myself;  and, 
thinking  still  some  ancient  remnant  of 
patriotism  lurked  in  your  heart,  I  fool- 
ishly thought  I  micht  be  the  instru- 
ment of  again  rousing  you  to  the  sa- 
cred duties  imposed  on  all  who  call 
thettseites  Italmns.  But  I  have  been 
deceived,  Cavalier  di  Morini,  and  you 
presume  to  add  insult  to  injury.  Leave 
ma,  then,  or  I  will  call  those  to  my 
aid  who  will  chastise  your  insolence 
ai  it  deserves." 

**  Woman,  it  is  true  vou  are  deceiv- 
ed i  but  it  is  not  I  wno  am  in  your 
power,  but  you  who  are  in  mine.  Lis- 
ten  to  me  a  moment  longer,  and  I  have 
done.  Armed  by  the  authority  of  the 
police,  I  am  authorised  to  arrest 
and  conduct  vou  to  prison  —  your 
crime,  that  of  being  cognisant  of  a 
conspiracy  against  tiie  Government ; 
your  accuser,  myself.  If  yon  leave  this 
noose  for  a  prison,  the  lash,  death,  is 
jrour  fate.  The  ghuHeio  iiaiariof  in 
its  just  anger,  spares  neither  man,  wo- 
man, nor  child.  From  this  frightftd 
death  I  am  willing  to  save  you ;  but 
if  I  risk  my  own  safety  for  yours,  I 
must  have  a  certain  ana  positive  pro^ 
mise  of  reward ;  that  reward,  the  only 
one  I  will  accept,  is  yonrself.  Swear 
to  me,  then,  hy  your  hopes  of  future 
salvation,  you  will  be  mine  whenever  I 
claim  you ;  and  iVom  this  moment  I 
will  depart,  and  leave  you  free  to  act. 
Do  not  imagine  that  the  struggle  com- 
menced yesterday  can  be  ever  renew- 
ed; it  is  crushea,  and  crushed  hope- 
lessly, for  ever.  Your  only  chance  of 
safety,  of  life,  of  being  saved  ftom  a 
frightful  death — a  death  your  imaginlu 
tion  can  only  paint  —  is  in  accepting 
my  oiTer.  And  when  you  reflect,  xl^ina, 
'  dear  Nina,  it  is  love  —  love  the  most 
true,  the'ffioit  ardent  iM  which  inspires 
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xne  to  make  yon  the  offers  will  70a,  can 
you  refuse  it  ?" 

<<Trmitorl  blacUiearted  traitor  I  I 
would  rather  suffer  the  agonies  of  a 
hundred  deaths,  however  terrible  to 
bear— -and  God  knows  I  am  weak 
enough— than  submit  to  the  embraces 
of  a  tool  of  the  Hapsburg." 

"  Enouffh,  madam  I  enough  1"  an. 
swered  di  Morini,  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der; '<  on  your  own  head  be  the  con- 
sequences of  your  refusal.  And  now  let 
us  see  the  first-fruits  of  your  obstinacy." 

Proceeding  to  the  door  of  the  room, 
he  summon^  from  without  several 
menials  of  the  police;  and  instantly, 
amidst  the  coarse  laughter  that  issued 
from  their  lips,  thejr  proceeded  to  bind 
up  the  arnu  of  Nina  Ezcelinni,  from 
wiiom  not  a  single  expression  escaped. 

**  It  is  not  too  Lite  yet,**  whispered 
the  tempter  in  her  ear,  « to  accept  my 
o£fer.  A  moment  more,  and  it  will  be 
110  longer  in  my  power  to  save  you." 


''Traitor!  fulfil  your  taak.  Nina 
Ezzelinni  fears  not  death." 

''Away  with  her  now,  my  men: 
bear  her  to  the  carriage,  and  do  wiu 
her  as  you  think  fit." 

Amidst  the  grossest  insults  that 
could  be  offered  to  a  virtuous  woman, 
Nina  Ezzelinni  was  borne,  in  the  anna 
of  the  rude  menials  of  the  police^ 
from  room  to  staircase,  and  then  to  Uie 
open  street,  where  a  closed  carriage 
awaited  her,  surrounded  by  a  smul 
body  of  troops.  She  vras  instantly 
pUu»d  within  it,  and  the  carriage, 
oearing  another  victim  at  the  shrine  of 
a  power  reared  in  human  blood,  drove 
amv. 

When,  oh  God !  wilt  thou  spare  a 
people  the  agonising  pain  of  recording 
such  scenes  of  iniquity  and  lawless 
power .—  the  vices  of  the  tools  of  Aus. 
trian  despotism,  the  source  firom  which 
flows  the  justice  of  the  Mettemidi 
Government? 


CBAPTIE  ZVZI. 


«■!  TBiuMra  or  nis  wiak. 

«« Th»  muAim^  twriSc  digtng  tta  wlmto  of  thrt  twriSc  eontMl,  •ddad  to  tho  dlfflcttlthi  of  thatdlnitiil 
rttTMt.  HtftTjr  i^au^  aiieh  w  oalj  flJI  In  Ital/  la  tpriaf  Mid  automn,  had  coBTorHd  ttUN»  LonlMtd  Sato 
Into  dlimal  Mrampi.  Bridges  wwe  ont  down,  lood*  broken  np.  or  oUterviee  made  Impoemble  \  wH  •  pnltiqr 
▼iUe«e  but  vee  bnqr  eft  the  ereetlon  of  beirloedee.  The  peeeentry  eoreenod  themielTee  behind  pUee  of  ftlled 
treee,  or  dog  deep  ditehce  ecfOM  the  bcoed  thocooshfarei.  They  ftUon  the  itrici^en,  and  dMwndedtroopt) 
they  wlMd  ammanttions  and  tnuisporta  of  artlllcr/ 1  the  horaca  of  diahanded  troopeia  t" 
their  hnnda.    Tb»  auiEeringa  of  men  add  beaale  won  appalUng.**— ifonolft'. 

Feom  an  early  hour  of  the  morning 
of  the  19th  of  March,  the  rain 
descended  in  torrents  over  the  capital 
of  northern  Italy.  Defeated  on  every 
side,  drenched  to  the  skin,  without 
arms,  without  ammunition,  still  the 
Milanese,  strong  in  hope,  in  the  sa- 
credness  of  their  cause,  despaired  not 
of  success.  The  spirit  of  Justice  had 
awoke  from  the  tomb  of  the  past-4t8 
glittering  blade  waved  on  high  —  De- 
spair lent  energy  to  the  most  weak; 
and  the  Milanese,  throughout  the  live- 
long night,  worked  with  a  perseverance, 
a  courage  nothing  could  daunt.  From 
heaven  they  drew  their  inspiration  -^ 
the  God-like  liberty  of  man  I— .and  on, 
on,  brave  soubl  they  toil  for  their 
hearths,  their  country,  for  everything 
that  could  render  life  sweet  and  dear 
to  the  human  heart  Were  they  to 
die  in  their  efforts,  how  fiir  preferable 
than  to  live  on  in  a  life  of  fear,  of  con- 
tinual  torture— 'the  torture  of  body  and 
soull  Man  never  can  be  a  slave. 
The  thought,  owning  its  source  from 


the  very  soul  itself,  spreads  n]^<3 . 
from  heart  to  heart,  winging  its  fligH 
through  every  obstacle,  until,  like  a 
thnnder.storm,  it  suddenly  bursts  fortfa^ 
crushing  all  in  its  fearful  energy,  be- 
fore an  anger,  a  fire  that  cannot  be 
withstood. 

The  morning  of  the  nineteentii  dawn- 
ed ;  and  to  the  astonishment  and  dis- 
may of  the  Austrian  enemy,  around 
on  every  side,  hemming  them  in  where- 
ever  they  were  quaitered,  appeared 
enormous  barricades,  erected  oy  the 
energy  of  a  people  whose  courage  had 
so  long  been  despised.  Could  the 
Croat,  the  Sclave,  believe  theb  own 
senses  ?  Were  diose  gigantic  ]|jiles 
but  the  dream  of  their  own  imagina- 
tion? No;  they  stood  there  stuing 
them  in  their  mghtful  realitv;  the 
battle  so  dearly  bought  yesterday  had 
again  to  be  fought  over,  with  new 
courage,  wiUi  new  and  desperate  de- 
termination. The  people  so  long 
scorned,  so  long  injuredl-over  whose 
devoted  beads   floated  the  Imperial 
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yengeance  — .  had  ftrisen  in  their  might 
and  majestjr  to  dash  for  ever  away  the 
charge  of  cowardice  on  their  part. 
Ah  I  brave  hearts  1  dear  brothers  I 
true  patriots  I  I  ereet  that  shout  of 
yonrs,  startling  the  foe— ''Italy  or 
beath  !".~a8  the  token  of  your  glorious 
success!  Battle  on,  battle  on  1  myour 
perseverance  is  the  crown  of  your  no- 
Die  victoij.  Oh  joy  1  I  greet  the  peo- 
ple again  as  a  nation ;  for  in  a  courage 
80  heroic  can  never  be  found  the  cra- 
dle of  slavery— the  infamy,  the  brand 
of  dishonour. 

Throughout  that  live-long  day  the 
combat  still  continued;  and  if  the 
Milanese  had  not  gained  victory^  still 
they  had  not  su^red  defeat,  for  not 
an  inch  of  ground  had  the  enemy 
gained  which  had  not  to  be  retaken 
over  and  over  again.  Breaking  down 
wall  after  wallj  the  Milanese  nad  li. 
terally  made  a  communication  from 
house  to  house»  and  in  many  parts  of 
the  city  the  enemy  were  surrounded 
on  every  side;  desperate  combatants 
piling  on  their  heads  every  missile 
their  hands  could  seize  upon.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary,  however,  in  order 
to  insure  success,  that  a  Government 
should  be  immediately  proclaimed, 
to  whom  full  power  should  be  dele- 
gated to  carry  on  the  desperate  strug. 
gle ;  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the 
combatants,  the  care  of  the  prisoners, 
of  the  wounded,  of  the  public  finances. 
And  on  the  aflemoon  of  the  20th  of 
March,  a  Provisional  Grovemment  was 
proclaimed,  amid  a  tumult  of  ap- 
pjause.**  Instantly  a  proclamation  was 
issued  for  the  enrolment  of  a  civic 
guard;  and  thousands  of  citizens, 
amidst^  the  tumult,  crowded  to  the 
parochial  list  to  have  themselves  en- 
rolled. Old  men  of  seventy,  and  even 
boys  of  twelve  years  of  age,  vied  in 
their  eagerness  to  serve  their  coun- 
try. Arms  taken  from  the  enem^ 
were  furnished  them,  and  proper  di- 
rections issued  for  the  contmuance  of 
the  conibat.  The  Provisional  Govern- 
ment,  sitting  both  night  and  day,  gave 
a  direction  to  the  stnigele  which  as- 
tonished the  enemy,  and  made  him 


believe  that  officers  of  great  experience 
directed  the  Milanese  and  their  move- 
ments, t  Desperate  attacks  were  made 
by  the  people  on  the  Duomo,  guarded 
bjr  the  Tyrolese  infantry,  on  the  Cri- 
minal Court,  on  the  Viceregal  Palace, 
on  the  station  of  the  engineers,  on 
several  police  barracks,  and  on  the 
Piazza  de  Mercanti,  defended  by  a 
powerful  body  of  the  Austrian  army 
and  a  park  of  artill^,  and  every- 
where with  success.  Ilie  police  bur- 
rack  of  the  third  division,  defended  by 
above  750  men,  was  next  attacked, 
and  after  a  combat  that  lasted  an  en- 
tire night  and  day  without  ceanng^ 
the  enemy  was  forced  to  succumb,  and 
submit  to  a  courage  and  desperation 
nothing  could  quell,  nothing  could 
dismay.  The  attack,  headed  by  the 
Marchese  Trivulzio,  on  the  barracks 
of  the  cadets  of  St.  Celso,  was  equally 
successful,  although  its  brave  leader 
was  severely  wounded.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  21st,  the  whole  city  pre- 
sented a  series  of  battles,  scarcely 
possible  to  describe  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  tale.  The  fire  of  the  mus- 
ketry, of  the  cannons,  the  discharge 
of  shells,  the  fall  of  large  pieces  of 
walls,  the  ringing  of  the  b^ls,  kept  up 
without  a  moment's  intermission  botn 
night  and  day,  spread  the  news  of  the 
struggle  throughout  the  entire  conn- 
try,  and  presented  a  spectacle,  espe- 
cially at  night,  terrific  to  hear  and  to 
behold.  Ais  frightful  struggle,  how- 
ever momentarily  successful,  could  not 
posnbly  last  without  assistance  from 
without,  and  every  hour  showed  the 
necessi^  of  at  once  opening  a  commu- 
nication with  the  country.  How  to 
effect  this  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
difficulty,  for  the  walls  and  gates  of 
Milan  were  guarded  by  a  powcorful 
enemy,  armed  with  a  splendid  field  of 
artillery.  Necessity  lent  the  Milanese 
the  power  of  invention,  and  large  bid- 
loons  were  immediately  set  afloat,  con- 
taining messages  entreating  the  peo- 
ple to  rise  immediately,  and  man^  to 
the  succour  of  their  brothers,  combat- 
ting for  their  freedom  as  well  as  their 
own4    Well  and  nobly  was  the  call 


*  The  names  of  the  tnemberB  of  the  Froyisional  Goveniment  were  as  follows : — Count 
Casati,  President ;  Secretary,  Cesare  Correnti ;  Members  of  Government,  Pompeo  Utta, 
Vitaliano  Borrom^  Giuseppe  Darini,  Cesare  Giulini,  Gaetano  Strigelli,  Marco  Greppi, 
Antonio  Beretta,  and  Aleesandro  Porro. 

t  See  the  reports  of  Blarsbal  Radetzky,  where  he  distinctly  states,  **  the  insor^ts  were 
commanded  by  officers  of  great  experience  and  valour." 

%  *^6ome  of  these  baOooos  foU  beyond  the  Swiss  confiass,  othen  on  the  Sardinlaa  ter- 
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responded  to ;  axid  from  far  imd  wide 
largQ  bodies  of  the  peasantry,  headed 
by  leaders  of  every  desoription— 
priests*  friars,  ecclesiastics  or  differ- 
ent kinds,  with  large  crnci6xes  and 
symbols  of  the  Church — hastened  to- 
wards Milan.*  From  Varese,  from 
the  La^o  Maggiorej  the  prinoely  sum* 
roer  residence  of  the  Borrom^o  family, 
iamed  in  story  for  its  beauty  and  mag* 
nificencef  from  the  banks  of  the  Po, 
from  the  Italian  Switzerhrndt  from 
Comasiat  from  the  mountaini  of  Cojoo» 
from  Monza.  and  elsewhere,  larg^ 
bodies  put  themselves  on  the  route^ 
armed  with  vmxj  kind  of  weapon^ 
fighting  the  enemy  continually  on  the 
road«  and  90011,  in  masseju  gathered  like 
elouds  around  Milan,  line  brave  Bor- 
ga^zii  amidst  a  thousand  dii&culties. 
Ine  leader  of  a  body  of  some  2000 
men*  pe^etrated  into  the  city,  and 
concerted  with  the  War  Committee 
a  double  attack  on^  the  ?orta  Tosa. 
Unibrtunately  for  his  conntry  and  for 
his  &mily,  to  whom  he  was  a  good 
husband  and  a  good  father,  on  rotum. 
ing  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  « 
biulelt  and  fell,  lamented  by  all  who 
ever  knew  his  noble  and  kind  hearl. 
1^  martyr  to  ois  country's  liberties  I  A 
tear  to  bb  memory  was  all  time  would 
(dlow*  and  onwards,  like  a  mighty 
avalanch^  pour  the  Milanese  to  the 
attack.  Wno  is  that  brave  and  slo« 
fious  youth  who,  with  hand  extendedt 
and  voice  exhorting  his  countrymen  to 
remember  Uieir  duty,  dashes  on  th^ 
enemy,  regardless  of  shot,  of  danger 
pf  every  kind ;  his  shout,  "  Italy  for 
me  '7  It  is  Luciano  Manara,t  a  fit 
patiiot  to  lead  on  a  brave  people.  See 
now  the  enemy  and  the  MiUnese  meet 
hand  to  hand  m  deadly  combat  I    See 


how  these  shTkik  be&re  the  6erQ0  and 
wild  exultaUon  of  a  people  battling 
for  their  freedom  1  See  now  little  those 
oare  for  the  terrible  prowew  of  that 
iobi  so  much  boasted  of,  so  much 
vaunted  1  Ib  it  not  the  struggle  for 
life,  ay»  more  than  U^u.*the  struj^gle 
for  ti»Bir  children's  emaodnation  ? 
Would  not  the  coward  fignt,  ay^ 
gladly,  for  such  a  glorious  cause^  mak« 
mg  tne  heart  beat,  the  blood  flow  to 
the  heart,  in  joyful  gladness  ?  Tiehl 
not  an  inch  of  ground,  true  hearts  1 
brave  patriots  I  Rush  on  again,  again  I 
Break  asunder  the  ranks^  of  the  ene- 
my. Laugh  »t  the  terrible  storm  of 
mu«iles  flying  around  you  in  every 
direction.  Ay,  see  you  are  approacbo 
ing  nearer  to  your  heart's  desire-r-one 
effort  more,  the  gate  will  be  yours* 
the  battle  will  be  won.  Hearken,  too, 
to  your  countrymen  from  without ;  the 
battle  is  raging  there  aI«o.  In  confused 
linesy  out  yet  with  what  is  of  equal, 
if  not  of  more  v^ue.  tbe  spirit  ot 
patriotism^  do  the  bold  peasantry,  the 
mountaineers,  combat  for  yomr  assist* 
ance.  Av,  what  does  tbat  wild  crjr 
procUim?  Tou  have  succeeded  ui 
setting  the  gate  00  flro.  See  how  it 
burns-- how  the  flames  spread^ow 
that  massive  wood  consumes  before  an 
enemy  none  can  reriatl*«^its  fiery 
beams  aiding  your  struggle.  Tes, 
Milanese;  brave  hearts  I  true  patriQtsI 
again,  agaiQi  I  sur^  the  commuqicatlmi 
between  you  and  your  countrymen  is 
open.  The  battle  is  well  nigh  oveiv 
and  Milan  soon,  before  your  valour 
and  faithfulness,  will  proclaim  her  own 
freedom  from  the  dreaded  foe«  Brave 
hearts  1  true  patriots  1 

With  renewed  courage  and  untiring 
energyi  the  Milanese  md  not  pause  a 


ritoiy,  and  in  thoss  of  Plsetaaa.  .  .  •  .  One  of  tbtss  balloons  eontained  ftlM  following  um 
'  Biothsn  1  FprtuBS  smilos  on  us.  Austik  vannaisbed,  sUU  maintains  bor  fooUog  only  in 
tho  «astlo  and  from  the  bastioqs.  lisstsn  hither  I  iet  a  gats  of  tho  oitgr  bo  tskou  ^etwosn 
two  fir^  (  united  we  shall  ooaqusr.'  **«»^  General  Pepe, 

*  Never  were  a  peofile  more  in  error  than  the  Romao  CstboUca  of  Irtland  in  imagining 
the  revolutiona  of  Italy  were  the  emanation  of  a  spirit  of  Protefltantism.  3uch  an  &ea  u 
fooliidi  in  the  extreme ;  some  of  the  principal  conspfraton  of  the  revolution  were  d^itaries 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  revolution  was  openly  advocated  from  many  an  altar.  Let 
their  elet^gy  Inform  them,  if  thehr  piees  refoses  to  do  so,  that  the  Auscriaas,  daring  the 
whole  period  of  tho  revoliitioafli  openly  tosoUed  the  GathoUo  loligioD,  horai  theofligy^  the 
Pops  wherever  they  couldi  violated  the  churches  and  even  the  nanneriss,  and  committed 
every  gpedes  of  sacrilege.  Tet,  if  a  Catholic  exile  stands  on  a  public  platform  to  advocate 
the  UbttUes  of  fats  country,  he  Is  Immediately  denonnced  as  an  enemy  of  the  Pope. 

t  Lndano  Hanam  afterwards  commanded  a  Lombard  Legion  ttuit  greatly  diiihigniehed 
iteelf  throughout  the  whole  pe^od  of  the  Italian  revolutions  of  1848  and  1849.  He  fell  at 
Bome,  nobly  fleeting  for  a  cause  ever  dear  to  a  heart  like  his^  ftill  of  ^  loMsst 
inspuratiope. 
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mmneat  to  give  tiie  enemy  rest.  The 
pdUuse  of  Ii£ur«luil  RadetaEky/  the  bar* 
radw  of  St,  Tittor  Grande,  St.  Fraiu 
cescot  the  principal  military  post,  the 
Austrian  Hospital,  the  gates  of  Tici« 
oeset  of  Comasbay  all  were  success- 
fully  attacked  with  the  same  desperate 
perseverance*  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  22nd  the  whole  city  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  the  oastle  alone 
remaining  in  the  possession  of  the 
enemy.  It  was  then  that  Marshd 
Badetxky^-confused  at  the  defeat  of 
his  soldiers  on  ever^  sidot  dismayed  at 
the  fearfal  loss  of  life  his  army  had 
sustained,  fearfal  of  being  sarrounded 
by  the  numerous  bodies  of  peasantry 
that  simost  hourly  were  increasing  the 
force  of  the  Milanese,  alarmed  lest  the 
King  of  Sardinia  might  march  to  the 
snccour  of  the  insurgents,  and  his 
army  become  entirely  annihilated—^doo 
termined  on  retreating  while  jet  in  his 
power,  and  thus  save  the  remnant  of 
his  army.  To  prevent  this  movement 
from  being  noticed,  he  ordered  his 
still  powenul  park  of  artillery,  con- 
sisting of  some  sevenu  pieces  of  lar^ 
calibre,  to  move  about  irom  spot  to  spot : 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  castle  and 
several  houses  at  the  extremities  of  the 
city  were  set  on  fire  by  this  terrible 
cannonade.  A  large  fire  also  was  lit 
to  bum  the  dead  bodies,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  the  Austrians  being 
known;    Amidst  this  fearful  glare  of 


light,  the  vigilance  of  the  Milanese 
only  increased,  and  soon  the  move- 
ment  of  the  old  Marshal  was  sormised. 
Instant  arrangements  were  made  to 
l^ve  the  enemy  no  respite,  and,  as« 
sisted  by  the  bodies  of  peasantry,  the 
citizens  issued  from  the  wall^  and 
followed  the  enemy  with  an  incessant 
discharge  of  musketry.  Incommoded 
as  the  Austrians  were  by  the  num.. 
ber  of  families  who  accompanied  them 
in  their  flight,  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  the  officers  of  the  army,  by 
numerous  Italian  prisoners,  on  whom 
the  rage  of  the  old  Marshal  heaped 
unheara  of  cruelties,  their  retreat  was 
a  frightful  one  indeed.  Through  every 
small  town«  every  village  they  had  to 
pass,  they  had  to  fight  their  way  on- 
ward ;  through  every  kind  of  obstruo- 
tion— .barricades  suddenly  raised,  laree 
piles  of  wood  fastenea  across  the 
streets,  missiles  of  every  kind  greeting 
their  appearance,  bridees  broken  down, 
the  very  elements  of  heaven  deluging 
the  earth  with  water,  and  rendering 
the  roads  like  swamps.  The  sufieringi^ 
of  the  Austrhins  were  terrific — ^food- 
all  was  waniins— not  a  moment's  rest 
was  allowed  them.  It  took  the  Man 
shal  several  hours  alone  before  he 
could  even  disengage  his  army  fVom 
the  environs  of  the  city  of  Milan. 
The  hatred  of  the  Milanese  was  excited 
to  a  frightful  extent,  owins  to  the  nu- 
merous atrocitiesf  committed  by  the 


*  A  Ungbabto  fiuce  took  place  at  the  taking  of  the  Marshal's  palace.  An  old  uniform 
was  found  belonging  to  the  Marshal,  and  was  instantly  fixed  on  a  pole,  with  a  fooFs  cap 
hoisted  on  the  top,  and  was  carried  to  the  Piazza  Borrom^o  amidst  the  jeers  and  laughter 
of  the  people.  The  Austrians  made  fhintic  efibrts  to  obtain  possession  of  it,  and  in  a  few 
hoars  it  was  pierced  by  no  less  than  seventy-twO  ballets. 

t  The  fHgbtflil  atrocities  of  the  enemy  cannot  be  denied,  when  a  whole  dty  was  a  spse- 
tator  of  the  fiwta.  General  OMini  Walmoden,  an  Aostrion,  admitted  the  atroeitlsa  rooonlad 
by  the  English  eensal  at  Milan,  when  whole  families  of  women  and  childnn  w«re  matUated. 
A  reeord  of  a  fsw  of  these  will  snfios:  •»  ^*  A  groop  of  eight  drfMren  were  found  who  hod  been 
eraohed  against  the  wsUsi  thrown  on  tlte  gioond»  and  trodden  under  foot !  Two  were  fonnd 
shat  np  ia  a  obsst,  two  burned  with  aquafortis  ;  another,  spiked  on  a  bayonet,  was  fastened 
to  a  tree,  where  the  poor  child  struggled  in  agoniea  before  the  eyes  of  its  mother !  A  suck- 
^ng  babe  (by  a  Jest  worthy  of  a  cannibal)  was  thrown  on  the  breasts  of  its  mother's  corpse  I 
another  was  cut  in  two,  and  the  halves  tied  together  with  its  own  bowels !  Five  heads, 
cat  fipm  thdr  tender  trunks,  were  placed  under  the  eyes  of  the  innocent  parents  I  An  unborn 
child  was  torn  from  the  maternal  womb  by  these  ylie  wretches !  In  the  pocket  of  a  Croat 
prisoner  was  foond  two  female  hands,  loaded  witii  rings,  and  many  women  were  deprived  of 
their  Sjres,  tongues,  hoads^  and  f^ !  The  monsters  first  violated  tiiem,  and  then  killed 
them  w4th  Iheir  bayoneCa!  Some  were  burnt  alive  f  ethen  buried  alive  in  ditches  and  wella  I 
odMrs  ooiversd  with  plsdi  and  lortnrsd  by  fire !  Sl^t  bodies  wera  fimnd  boned  hi  an  hm 
at  the  Porta  Tesal-*as  many  in  osotiiier  fam  at  the  Porta  YeiteUina  1  Ten  weie  seen  in  a 
small  room  at  the  Porta  Tidnese,  horribly  mutOated  end  mangled^thegieat  efibrts  made  by  one 
poor  woman  to  save  bwself  throngh  the  ohimney  still  appeued  1  I  pass  over  the  assassina- 
tions in  houses,  in  beds,  in  hiding-places.  One  man  was  compelled  io  kneel  on  the  bloody 
corpss  of  his  brother,  snd  there  stabbed!  Two  unfortunate  men,  father  and  son,  were 
spiked  together  to  a  tree  on  the  ramparts !  A  child  of  Mario  Bdlonl  was  bunt!  a  ion  and 
]»other  of  Gioranxu  Piota  killed  T-^-See  Genosl  Pepe,  Cante,  &c  &«, 
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en&ttijt  and  whicfa^  tlie  instant  thejr 
were  diflcoveredy  called  forth  the 
most  fearful  anger.  Ankle-deep  in 
mad,  with  not  a  dr^  rag  to  their 
backsy  they  still  oontinned  pursuing 
tiie  enemjr,  harassing  him  on  ereiy 
side,  cutUng  off  every  straggler,  and 
making  their  veiy  Tengeance  the  path 
to  their  freedom.  In  a  few  days  more 
the  Austrians  were  driven  from  Lom- 
bardv  in  shame  and  in  disgrace,  leav- 
iog  behind  them,  to  attest  the  mur- 
derous struggle,  no  less  than  five 
thousand  kilM.    The  Lombards  were 


triumphant  —  Aeir  freedom  won  by 
their  own  glorious  eflbrta.  How  was 
it  those  efforts^  so  pore,  so  bri^ht»  so 
heavenly^  won  at  sncii  a  saenfioe  of 
blood,  died  away  in  disnnion,  in  the 
clandestine  hannis  of  vain  conspiradesb 
in  the  frctious  efforts  of  a  few  leader^ 
mad  with  ambition,  wiklwith  theoriea 
of  loose  and  impracticable  principles  I 
Oh,  Italy!  beautiful  land  of  sorrow  I 
why  didst  thou  hearken  to  their  voicea 
of  deceit?  Would  that  tiiy  ear  had 
been  deaf  to  aught  else  than  thy  cool- 
try's  honour  and  dignity  I 


CHAP  TBE       XTIII. 


••  OoB  t*MKam  Oooeifd*  ml  petio. 
Com  Itallfll  pdipitt  ia  cwmi 
Ooma  SffU  d'vn  pudn  diktto 
Cwlo  Alboto  Ttakm  «1  too  pU  ^ 
X  gridl«mo«nilteali  d*  aaorat 
VlraUM,Tiv»UBir 


ScABCELT  had  the  first  shot  been  fired 
in  the  streets  of  Milan,  when  the  Pied- 
monlese  forces  commenced  to  muster 
in  large  and  impodng  numbers  on  the 
frontiers.  The  arming  of  Sardinia 
had  commenced,  however,  at  a  far 
earlier  period,  when  the  Austrians 
<][uartered  fifteen  thousand  men  on  the 
nvcr  Ticino.  From  one  end  of  Pied- 
mont  to  the  other,  the  agitation  of  the 
public  mind  had  become  excessive, 
and  it  was  easy  to  foretell  that  the 
storm  of  war  was  gathering  on  the  ho- 
rizon. Amidst  intense  anxiety  was 
the  news  from  Lombardy  listened  to 
by  thousands  of  the  Turinese,  and 
hundreds  of  young  men  loudly  de- 
manded  from  Government  arms  and 
ammunition,  to  enable  them  to  march 
immediatdy  to  the  succour  of  their 
brothers,  combating  for  their  fireedom. 
Their  demands  were  refused  bv  Go- 
vemment  in  almost  dignified  silence ; 
but  this  seeming  apathy  to  the  strug- 
gle carried  on  m  Lombardy  was  soon 
explained,  when,  on  the  23ra  of  March, 
the  following  declaration  of  war, 
signed  by  Carlo  Alberto*  was  made 
publicly  known,  amid  the  continual 
cheers  of  the  people,  and  shouts  of 
"Viva    Cario  Alberto  r    "Viva  il 

"Charles  Albert,  by  the  grace  of 
God  King  of  Sardinia,  Cyprus,  and 
Jerusalem^  &c.    People  of^Lombardy 


— Zv4ftiA]r  aoM(  or  raasDOM. 

and  of  Venice!  the  destinies  of  Italy 
are  maturing.  Happier  fortunes  smile 
on  the  intrepid  defenders  of  the  tram- 
pled rights  of  their  country.  By  love 
of  race  —  by  appreciation  of  the  ipirit 
of  our  times  «.  by  community  or  de- 
sires., we  have  been  the  first  to  aa- 
sociate  ourselves  in  that  unanimous 
tribute  of  admiration  which  all  Italy 
unites  to  pa^  youl  People  of  Lom- 
bardy and  of  Venice !  our  arms,  which 
were  already  concentrating  on  your 
frontier  when  you  anticipated  the  11-. 
beration  of  elorious  Milan,  now  come 
to  j;ive  you  tne  last  proofs  of  that  aid 
which  a  brother  may  expect  from  a 
brother-.a  fiiend  from  a  triend.  We 
will  second  your  just  desires,  tnistmg 
in  the  aid  of  that  God  who  ia  visibly 
with  us  —  of  that  God  who  has  given 
to  Italy  a  Pio  IX._of  that  God,  who, 
with  such  wonderful  impulses,  has 
now  placed  our  beloved  country  in  a 
position  to  do  for  itself.  And  the 
better  to  demonstrate  with  outward 
rigns  the  senUment  of  Italian  union, 
we  desire  that  our  troops,  entering  on 
the  territory  of  Lombardy  and  Venice* 
should  carry  the  diidd  of  Savoy  placed 
upon  the  Italian  tri-oolonr  flag. 

*'  Cablo  Aiakbto. 

«  Torino,  3td  Mtreh,  184a** 

That  brave  people  so  eager  for  war- 
so  desirous  of  hastening  to  assist  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed— listemng  only 
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t6  the  impulse  of  thiir  generous  senti- 
neDto,  little  imagined  the  dismal  end 
of  their  noblenen  and  generosity  1  Pa- 
triotiamy  humaniiy,  the  alpha  1 — ^trea- 
diery,  despotism^  its  omega  I  Yet 
how  beautifal  were  ihose  feelings  that 
countenanced  that  war  —  how  in  all 
spoke  the  feelings  ofcountry,  of  dear 
Italy  1  Dismal  the  end>  but  glorious 
the  befftnninff  I 

On  Sie  26th  of  March,  the  adranced- 
guard  of  the  Sardinian  army,  under 
the  command  of  General  Pasalacqua, 
entered  Milan,  and  three  days  later, 
with  an  army  of  25,000  men.  Carlo 
Alberto,  with  his  gallant  sons,  held 
their  head-qaarters  at  Pavia,  where 
they  were  greeted  by  the  deputies  of 
the  Provisional  Government  of  Milan, 
the  Count  Borromeo  and  Signor  Be- 
retta.  On  the  dOth,  Carlo  Alberto 
arrived  at  Lodi,  and  congratulated  his 
army  on  the  expedition  they  had  made 
in  marching  over  the  space  of  110 
miles  in  s^venty-two  hours,  and  from 
thence  pursued  his  march  through 
Graina,  Cremona,  BozzolOt  Aosta,  to 
Castiglione  delle  Stiviere,  where  he 
estabushed  hia  head-quarters,  deficient 
in  all  that  was  requisite  to  carry  on  a 
campaign  with  success  and  energy. 
On  the  6th  of  April,  the  Piedmontese 
and  the  Austrians  first  met  in  serious 
combat*  by  the  former  making  an  at- 
tack upon  Gioto,  a  small  town  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Mincio. 
Despite  a  terrific  fire  from  the  Aus- 
trian sharp-shooters,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  Wohlgemuth  brigade,  who  bad 
barricaded  the  streets  and  fortified 
.  the  houses,  the  giUlant  Bersaglieri  wl 
the  Grindiu  company  drove  the  ene- 
my from  street  to  street,  and  after  a 
combat  of  more  than  four  hours,  forced 
the  Austrians  towards  Mantua.  On 
the  next  day,  and  the  day  after,  they 
attacked  with  equal  success  Borghetto 
and  Monzonbano,  and  thus  secured 
their  passage  over  the  Mincio.  After 
occupying  Valleggio,  Carlo  Alberto 
advanced  his  hi^-quarters  towards 
Volta,  and  a  few  days  afVer  attacked 
the  enemy  at  their  advanced  posts, 
near  Mantua,  with  signal  success. 
The  king  resolved  then  on  the  block- 
ade of  Peschiera,  a  strong  and  power- 
ful  forti-ess,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the 
Mincio.  Crossing  the  Mincio  with 
25,000  men,  the  king  occupied  the 
heights  of  Custoza,  and  made  a  des- 
perate attack  on  Uie  hills  of  Sandra, 
St.  Ginstioa,  and  CoU,  fortified  by 
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the  enemy,  who  held  here  a  force  of 
over  20,000  troops.  After  severe  con* 
tests  they  were  driven  away  by  the 
gallantry  of  the  Italians,  with  a  terri- 
ble loss  of  life,  and  then  ensued  the 
battle  of  Pastrengo,  which  will  for 
ever  shed  immortal  glory  on  the  Sar^ 
dinian  army.  A^r  a  combat  that 
lasted  a  period  of  over  five  hours,  the 
Austrians  fled  in  precipitate  flight 
over  the  bridges  of  the  Adige,  leaving 
behind  them  a  loss  of  1,700  men,  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  This 
waa  one  of  the  most  glorious  days  of 
that  unfortunate  campaign,  as  Charles 
Albert  obtained  in  a  few  hours  what 
had  cost  the  greatest  general  of  mo- 
dem history,  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
an  entire  campaign  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of.  Marshal  Radetzky  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  effect  a  diversion,  by 
the  garrison  of  Peschiera  sallying  out 
on  the  rere  of  the  Piedmontese,  but 
they  were  driven  back  in  gallant  style, 
and  the  Sardinians  remained  masters 
of  that  gory  field,  strewed  with  the 
dead  and  the  weivided.  It  was  during 
this  struggle -the  gallant  young  Mar- 
qub  BevilacquA  rushed  on  alone  upon 
a  column  of  the  retreating  enemy,  to 
seise  a  standard  from  a  Croatian,  and 
fell  pierced  by  fifly  bayonets.-.hi8  daru 
ing  valour  forming  the  tiieme  of  uni- 
Tersal  comment  —  his  loss  regretted 
with  tears  by  his  countrymen. 

It  was  at  this  period,  when  victory 
seemed  to  be  crowning  the  arms  of  the 
brave  king  and  his  sons  with  succesai» 
when  by  their  means  the  sunshine 
seemed  again  to  be  filling  the  horizon 
with  the  bright  rays  of  hope,  upon 
other  sides  it  commenced  to  darken 
with  clouds  of  ominous  import.  The 
ambassadors  of  Prussia  and  fiussia  had 
quitted  Turin,  and  the  agents  of  these 
two  courts  were  busily  at  work  every, 
where,  to  arrest  the  work  of  freedom, 
and  to  assist  the  cause  of  dissension 
amongst  those  who  declared  themselves 
the  friends  of  Italy.  Unfortunately 
they  met  with  easy  success,  and  mad 
theorists,  and  wild  denmgo^es,  full 
of  ambition  and  selfish  motives,  has- 
tened to  retard  the  necessary  supplies 
for  the  army,  to  denounce  the  King 
of  Sardinia  and  his  gallant  army  as 
traitors  ;  while  they»  the  infamous, 
with  loud  words,  with  swa<^gering  gait, 
stalked  along  the  streets  of  Milan,  con- 
cocting conspiracies  against  the  Provi- 
sional  Government,  and  selling  their 
native  land  to  the  hirelings  of  a  foreign 
2  K 
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despotism.  Ah  1  may  the  day  soon 
Come  when  tlic^e  pretended  advoeates 
of  their  country's  frce(iOm  may  be 
fully  exposed,  and  their  motives  show  A 
as  the  exf>osition  of  all  that  is  base 
and  wretelied  in  the  heart  of  man— 
ffoM,  ambition,  their  <rui<le! — patriot- 
lam,  honesty,  their  opponents  I 

But  it  was  not  alone  to  the  scKish 
views  of  these  men,  sold  to  the  basest 
doraoralij^ation,  the  downfall  of  Italy 
Rnd  the  faults  of  that  campaign  were 
Owln^f ;  they  were  dtie  also  to  the 
treachery  of  the  other  reigning  sove- 
reiiius  in  Italy,  the  vacillating  policy 
of  the  pontifF,  the  sinister  influence  of 
another  State,  which  at  this  period  used 
her  entire  influence  to  render  useless 
the  fleet  of  Sardinia;  and  thus,  by  the 
inactivity  of  the  Sardinian  navy,  Aus- 
tria was  enabled  to  rear  her  head 
again,  and  collect  on  the  banks  of  the 
Isonzo  an  overpowering  force,*  which, 
ere  long,  marched  to  the  succour  of 
Marshal  lladetzky,  and  gave  hiin  an 
overwhelming  preponderance. 

The  space  allowed  for  my  tale  will 
not  permit  me  to  give  a  long  accoutit 
of  the  numerous  skirmishes  fought,  of 
the  blockades  of  Peschiera,  and  other 
fortresses,  nor  to  expose  fully  the  hu- 
hierous  fiuTts  committed,  the  sinister 
influences  brought  to  bear,  to  crusi 
fegain  beneath  an  iron  yoke  the  poor 
children  of  Italy.  '  I  must,  therefore, 
run  rapidly  through  the  numerous  and 
fctriking  incidents  of  the  campaign. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  Carlo  Alberto 
made  a  disastrous  attack  upon  St. 
Lucia,  with  terrible  loss  of  life,  and 
tvas  forced  to  retreat  upon  his  {)osition 
at  Somma  Campagna  ;  and  being  there 
joined  by  his  heavy  artillery,  he  was 
at  length  enabled  to  pursue  the  siege 
of  Peschiera.  It  was  while  Carlo 
Alberto  was  following  up  this  siege,  that 
the  Britibh  Government,  on  the  24th 
of  May,  received  from  the  Austrian 
Government,   through    M.    Hammc- 


laaer,  an  ofler  to  surrender  the  entire 
of  Lombardy,  which  offer  was  not 
communicated  to  the  Provisional  Go- 
vernment of  Milan  until  several  weeks 
after,  when'  it  was  no  longer  in  their 
power  to  accept  it.  Unfortunate  Italy  1 
with  pretended  allies  their  fate  was 
doomed — to  mourn,  to  weep  ibr  everl 
On  the  29th  of  May,  Marshal  Ra- 
detzky,  at  the  head  of  an  imposing 
force  of  40,000  men,  attempted  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Peschiera.  He  at- 
tacked the  positions  of  Montanara  and 
Curtatone.  defended  only  by  five  thou- 
sand Tuscans,  the  grejitest  part  of 
them  totally  undisciplined,  and  after 
a  desperate  struggle  of  six  long  hours, 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  positions  by- 
storm.  Marching  then  straight  upon 
Gioto,  he  fell  upon  tde  Piedmontese 
unexpectedly,  but  notwithstanding  the 
advantage  thus  gained,  he  was  cTHven 
back  and  forced  to  retire.  Reinforced 
"with  16,000  men,  under  the  command 
of  General  Welden,  the  old  Marshal 
invested  the  city  of  Vicenza,  and 
after  a  desperate  struggle  on  the  SOtb, 
the  garrison  was  forcea  to  capitulate* 
Carlo  Alberto,  after  making  a  fruit- 
less march  towards  Mantua,  and  after- 
wards on  Rivoli,  remained  with  Ra- 
detzky,  totally  inactive,  during  an  en- 
tire month,  each  party  waiting  for 
reinforcements.  He  then  Attempted 
the  blockade  of  Mantua,  while  the 
old  Marshal,  having  concentrate4  all 
his  forces  at  Verona,  advanced  to  at- 
tack Somma  Campagna,  where  10,000 
Piedmontese  were  quartered,  com- 
manded by  Greneral  Broglia.  His 
attack  was  completely  successfal ;  hot 
so  with  Count  Thurn,  who,  leaving 
Roveredo,had  attacked  General  Sona2, 
and  had  been  compelled  to  retire  as 
far  as'Caprino.  After  numerous  ac- 
tions, the  Sardinians,  overwhelmed  by 
numbers,  and  sufiering  the  riiost  severe 
privations,  were  forced,  little  by  Uttle, 
to  surrender  every  advantage,  and  re* 


*  Blariotti,  in  his  able  work  on  Italy,  thus  speaks  forth  his  sentiments : — "  Austria  was, 
above  all  things,  vulnerable  by  sea.  Inferior  to  Sardinia  in  naval  forces,  even  in  her 
normal  st«)te,  she  was  now  completely  disabled  by  the  loss  of  Venice^  by  the  frequent  deftb- 
tlon  of  ships  and  mutinous  disposition  oT  her  Italian  crews,  ho  less  than  a  riotous  spirit  i9» 
in  her  IHjrion  provinces.  She  stood  in  dread  of  the  Bardinfan  navy,  and  the  greatest  a^ 
prehensions  were  entertained,  not  only  in  the  Imperial  cabinet,  bat  also  in  the  city  of  TriMte, 
ft>r  the  safety  of  the  latter  city.  The  immediate  presence  of  the  8.irdiaian  aquadron  In  the 
Adriatic  would  not  only  h:tve  reassured  Yeiiic,  and  all  the  sea  coast,  but  would  have  re- 
tarded the  opierations  of  General  ^u<(ent  upon  the  IsoAza,  and  turnt^d  his  attention  to  tba 
daut^r  at  home.  The  blockade  of  the  Adriatic  would  have  thrown  tbe  whole  Austrian  as- 
pire into  Utter  distress  j  it  would  have  cut  off  Austria  andj^ungary  froni  this  ^nesl  of  tha 
world.'* 
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treat  npon  Milan.  On  tbe  4th  of 
August  a  combat,  which  lasted  the 
whole  day,  took  place  between  the  con- 
tending foes,  under  the  walls  of  Milan, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  sarnie  day 
the  Piedmontese  were  driven  back,  and 
forced  to  take  pp  a  position  on  the 
ramparts.  The  last  day  of  MUan^s 
^eeddm  was  soon  approaching — tde 
triumph  of  yesterday,*  th^  defeat  of 
to-day.' 

And  what  had  been  the  condition 
of  Mitan  during  the  entire  period  of 
ilie  campaign  ?  Scarcely  had  the  gal- 
lant army  of  Piedmonti  with  its  King 
and  his  sons  at  its  head,  hastened  to 
the  aid  of  Lombardy,  when  from 
London  and  Paris  sped  to  Milan 
MazzinI  and  his  partisans.  Unmind- 
ful of  the  many  martyrs  who  had  fal- 
len  struggling  to  insure  the  freedom  of 
Lombaray — nnmhidful  of  the  debt  of 
gratitude  thk't  was  due  to  their  me- 
mory— unmindful  of  the  claims  their 
country  had  on  their  support— thes^ 
wild  spirits,  to-day  Royalists,  to-mor- 
row Republicans,  the  day  after  Social- 
ists, in  opinion,  as  best  suited  their 
purposes,  or  the  object  of  their  leader^ 
determined  to  do'  all  to  restore  Italy 
to  the  yoke  of  the  foreigner.  Instead 
of  endeavouring  to  inspire  their  coun- 
trymen with  confidence  in  the  war; 
instead  of  aiding  in  the  raising  of  re^ 
cruits,  in  the  'proper  supply  of  the 
Picdmonteie  army,  and  the  noble  vo- 
lunteers battling  for'  their  hearths, 
their  country,  these  pretended  patriots 
were  from  day  to  day  haranguing 
the  people,  declaiming  against  th« 
King,  fomenting  conspiracies  against 


the  Government,  sowing  dissensioa 
wherever  they  possibly  could.  What 
was  the  result  of  this  conduct,  lef 
those  who  were  witnesses  proclaim.' 
But  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  Lombards 
owes  its  downfall" to  Mazzini  and  his 
partisans— its  grave  to  their  mad  snifii 
of  inquietude.  Every  a6t  of  OarI6 
Alberto,  in  their  eyes,  whether  it  con- 
ducted to  victory  or  defeat*  was  i 
crime;  every  movement  of  his  waJ 
inisrejiresehted,  knowingly  and'wllfulf^ 
falsified.  Ko'thing  could  cottciliatd 
this  violent  faction  ;  all  the  offers' and 
prayerg  of  the  moderate  party  wfe^ 
rejected.  War,  war  alone  was  thoi^ 
bry,  not  against  the  enemy,  for  'then  it 
would  have  been  a  virtue,  but  against 
their  own  countrymen,  ay,  even  those 
who  far  away  were  manfully  fighting 
for  — what  they,  the  cowards,  the 
boasters,  dared  not  do — the  freedbm  of 
their  country.  Scarcely  was  it  known  at 
Milan  that  the  Piedmontese  army  wer^ 
retreating,  and  the  Austrian  following 
triumphant/when  this  brave  Republican 
or  Solcialist  faction,  whose  vaunts  df 
defiance  to  the  Tedesehi  had  been  so 
often  heard,  fled  from  Milan  in  coward- 
!v  haste,  leaving  behind  them  the  only 
fruits  of  their  courage — the  dissdnsion 
and  mischief  their  falsehoods  had  sowh^ 
their  last  assertion  being,  that  Carl6 
Alberto  had  sold  Mdan  totheAustrians^ 
and  was  bringing  to  its  walls  the  term$ 
of  capitulation  In  his  pocket  I  '  Noi 
even  when  tiie  grave  had  received  the 
body  of  the  unfortunate  king  did  their 
hatred  cease ;  for  Mazzini  and  Gat- 
tan  r*o  have  openly  proclaimed  since  iti 
their  Wiorks*   this  hateful   falsehood. 


*  The  true  Iibtory  of  the  capjtalation  Is  as  follows : — "  Mazzini,  rather  too  ready  to  rely 
on  the  "autliority  of  that  iilvenoracd  (jattaYieo,  asserts  that  Charles  Albert  brought  with  hlni 
in  bis  pocket  the  dapitolation,  by  the  terms  oif  which  Blilan  was  to  be  given  a  ^rev  tJo  thi 
Invader  (when  lilnzzini  waa  making  this  assertioh  he  wrote  with  the  documents  of  th^ 
English  consul,  Canif>belf,  before  him,  and  therefore  kne\f "  he  wAs  ^rriting'  a  fiilsehood); 
He  adds,  ttiat  bia  promise  on  his  ho'ndur  to  defend  (he  aty  a  Voutra^ot^  tbe  biirnhig  of  ths 
hoiiscs  before  Porta  Romans,  and  nil  the  p'reparatlonS  ^ar  a  desperate  conflict,  %vere  onTy 
made  with  a  view  to  extinguish  the  last  spark  of  warlike  ardour  that  might  still  linger 
imongst  thst  aro^^d  poputatton,  with  a  view  to  let  the  enemy  In  when  tfte  very  Rusfticloii 
of  impending  evil  had  been  allayed.  No\^,  Charles  Albert  nidst  certainly  did  not  bring  the 
capitulation  whh  him.  The"  King  entcrtid  the  cfty,  mitulful  6f  his  vow/ on  the'  eVening  ol 
the  4th,  after  the  last  conflict  before  the  walls.  The  order  to  clear  tfie  ground  hnd  beei^ 
given  to  the  troops,  as  they  felt  back  from  before  the  enemy  in  the  afterrioorl ;  ahd  ft' was 
only  after  midnight,  from  the  4th  to  the  5tfa,  that  the  £ng4Uh  vice-consul;  Caitfpbell,  and 
the  French  chargi  if  affaires,  Kelset.  on  repairing  tb  the  Austrian'  cikmp  to  demaAd  an  aniiis^ 
tlce  of  forty-eight  liourd  in  behalf  of  their  countrymen,  fell  in  on  their  wtfy  with  the  Pied- 
montese generals,  Rojsi  and  Lnzarl,  who,  as  It  appears,  were  going  to  R.idetzlty*«  hc^ad- 
quarters  to  treat  for  a  capitulation;  Tliey  ntfet  d*A!»pee  at  three  miles, '  and  the  Marshal 
himself  at  St  Dohato,  at  six  miles  distance  from  the  dty.  The  two  generals  iiad  an  inter- 
i^lew  of  two  houT^  with  Radetzky,  lifter  which  the  foreij^h  agents  wer6  admitted ;  and  on  their 
expressing  their  desire  for  an  armistice^  they  were'iiiformed  by  the  Au^trtaa  that  they— i.  ii.'| 
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To  posterity  I  leave  the  task  of  dis- 
cerning who  were  the  true  and  real 
patriots  of  1848. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th»  Carlo 
Alberto,  at  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
late  members  of  the  Provisional  Go- 
Temment  of  Milan  and  the  Archbishop, 
consented  to  treat  with  the  Austrians, 
but  was  prevented  doing  so  by  the 
■houts  of  toe  populace.  It  was  then  the 
Archbishop,  the  mayor,  and  aldermen 
went  to  Marshal  Radetzky,  and,  un. 
known  to  Carlo  Alberto,  signed  a  treaty 
of  capitulation,  which  the  King  was  in- 
duced  afterwards  to  accept.  At  half- 
past  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on 


the  6th  of  August,  Carlo  Alberto  left 
Milan,  and  commenced  his  retreat, 
which,  owing  to  an  armistice  that  had 
been  signed  by  General  Salasco  on  hia 
behalf,  was  unmolested;  and  oo  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  King  be- 
gan his  retreat,  the  Austrians  entered 
Milan  in  triumph,  to  find  over  one  hnn. 
dred  thousand  of  its  population  had  left 
it,  rather  than  behold  and  bend  again 
under  their  hated  yoke,  stained,  as  it 
was,  in  Uie  blood  of  the  pure  and  the 
innocent.  When  again,  oh  MiUui  I  wilfc 
thou  rise  up  in  thy  wrath,  to  expel 
from  thy  streets  the  in£gany  that  eovera 
tliem? 


CHAPTXB  SIX. 


Ih  a  solitary  dungeon,  in  which  the  light 
of  heaven  shone  not,  all  dreary,  lonely, 
and  sad,  lay,  on  a  small  quantity  of 
straw,  a  human  being.  The  remains  of 
what  was  once  a  dress,  proclaims  that 
miserable  form  a  woman.  Start  not, 
de.ir  reader,  but  approach  nearer.  In 
that  emaciated  being,  in  that  sunken 
eye,  in  those  hollow  cheeks — in  her,  thus 
so  wretched,  do  you  not  recognise  the 
picture  of  an  old  friend?  Yes ;  can  it  be 
possible,  or  is  it  but  the  image  of  a  fright- 
lul  dream?  You  have  before  you  all  that 
remains  of  the  once  proud  and  queenly 
beauty,  Nina  Ezzelinni  1  Good  God  I 
what  could  have  reduced  her  to  that 


frightful  extremity— she,  so  beautifpU 
so  true  to  country,  so  kind  to  her  in- 
feriors. Dare  I  whisper  to  you  the 
truth  ?  Dare  I  proclaim  it  to  the  civi- 
lised  world  ? — to  the  century  boasting  of 
its  humanity,  of  its  religion  ?  Hearken, 
then,  but  doubt  not,  for  it  is  no  picture 
of  fancy,  but  a  stem,  a  terrible  reality, 
recorded  in  characters  of  blood.  In 
that  solitary  duneeon — that  hideous, 
loathing  place,  full  of  pestilent  air — 
had  that  poor  child  been  dbhonoured 
—  robbed  of  all  that  woman  prises 
most  deariy.  Twice  had  the  lash  out 
her  delicate  Umbs,  tearing  off  flesh  and 
cutting  to  the  very  bone^  m  vain  efforts 


ikt  generals — ^had  capitulated.  The  generals,  however,  it  results  from  the  same  evidence, 
had  only  drawn  up  the  bajiis  of  a  capitulation,  which,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  moming  of  the 
6th,  was  laid  before  the  King  and  his  council,  awaiting  their  sanction.  Bat  the  King  was 
'  allowed  no  tune  for  deliberation.  Sinister  romours  of  his  treason  commenced  to  be  whis- 
pered abroad.  The  suspicion  which  had  ever  been  larking  in  every  Italian  heart  respecting 
his  nprlghtness  and  sincerity,  and  which  fanatics  and  evil-minded  persons  bad  carefallj 
fostered  among  the  people,  received  now  a  most  Irrefragable  confirmation.  The  King  was 
ssUing  them  I  There  was  riot  and  oonfoaion  In  Biilan.  The  King's  carriages,  which  were 
abont  to  be  forwarded  to  the  fhmtier,  were  assailed  by  the  mob,  who  took  the  hcHses  from 
them,  overtnmed  them,  and  with  them  and  other  materials  barrioided  all  the  streets  leading 
to  the  palace,  so  as  to  preclade  all  possibility  of  the  King's  escape.  The  King,  who  had  as 
yet,  according  to  all  probabQity,  been  unable  to  send  his  final  answer  to  the  Marshal,  re- 
nounced all  Uioughts  of  a  capitnlation,  and  expressed  his  determination  to  brave  all  ex- 
tremities, and  remain  at  his  post  with  his  sons  and  his  army.  The  city — ^that  means,  the 
people  aboat  the  streets — was  filled  with  fresh  enthusiasm  at  the  announcement ;  but  the 
upper  classes,  the  few  remaining  of  them,  after  Innumerable  Interviews  with  the  King  and 
his  ofiioers,  seemed  to  be  of  a  different  mind :  for  at  sonset,  the  archbishop,  the  p^esta 
(Bassi),  and  some  of  his  assessors  (mayor  and  aldermen),  went  out,  ui  the  name  of  the 
manidpal  authorities,  and  signed  with  Badetzlcy  that  same  capitulation  which  bad  only  been 
proposed  In  tlie  rooming.  The  convention  bears  the  signature  of  Hess  in  the  name  of 
Badetzlcy,  and  of  Bassi  in  the  name  of  Blilan.  The  name  of  General  Salasco,  commander 
of  the  Sardinian  stafiT,  is  appended  to  the  document  The  seventh  article  distinctly  stipulates, 
that  *  all  these  conditions  need  the  acceptanoe  of  bis  majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia.'  late 
St  night,  still  on  the  6th,  the  Ring  was  informed  by  Bassi  and  his  colleagues  that  the  con- 
vention with  Badetzki  was  a  fait  accompli  ,*  and  no  ohoioe  w»m  left  him  for  acxaepting  or 
objecting  to  lt,"-*5;00  Mariattt^ 
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to  wring  from  her  by  torture  the  seereto 
of  her  countrymen  I  Do  you  hear  the 
tale ;  and  yet  yon  weep  not  ?  No  i  for 
you  doubt  such  frightrul  atrocities  can 
possibly  exist.  Then  wander  to  Italy ; 
search  well  its  dungeons— a  whole  po- 
pulace stands  witness  of  these  bar. 
oarities — and  there  will  you  hear  re- 
corded not  one,  but  a  hundred  facts, 
still  more  villanous,  more  fearful  than 
the  one  I  have  penned.  Yes ;  let  me 
write  again-»not  merely  the  strong  and 
powerful  man,  the  young  and  deucate 
woman,  the  puny  and  infant  child,  are 
forced  to  submit  to  the  lash,  but  tor- 
tures even  more  fearful  are  inflicted  on 
them.  Turn  not  away,  then,  from 
that  poor  exile  whom  you  see  walking 
your  streets,  with  downcast  eye,  with 
mournful  aspect.  His  appearance 
^ere  is  but  an  earnest,  an  energetic 
protest  against  such  atrocities;  but 
an  dfort  to  remind  you  of  your  for- 
mer treaties — that  while  such  scenes 
exist,  and  you  utter  no  protest,  remain 
inert  and  silent  spectators  of  such  in- 
famies, you  are  forgetting,  by  the  for- 
feiture of  every  sokmn  promise,  your 
own  dignity,  your  own  honour,  your 
own  cr^it.  You  pity,  when  you  read  in 
hutory  of  the  victims  of  past  centuries 
.i.you  glory  in  the  present,  when  com- 
paring it  with  the  ages  of  barbarism; 
but  I  tell  you,  the  age  of  feudal  atro- 
city still  exists — exists  in  Europe,  in  its 
fairest  spot,  in  the  haunts  of  the  ancient 
Huns;  and  I  tell  you,  Europe  never 
can  be  at  peace  until  the  Croat,  the 
Sdave,  the  hated  barbarian,  is  driven 
away,  and  for  ever,  from  those  plains, 
red  with  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  the 
pure,  the  oppressed  I — whose  voices  of 
prayer  for  justice  on  the  destroyer, 
rise  up  in  cadences  that  never  uiaU 
cease,  until  those  sacred  calls  are  heard 
at  the  throne  of  the  Almighty  1  Woe  1 
woo  I  when  that  hour  of  justice  comes  I 

Along  a  narrow  passage  leading  to 
the  dungeon  of  poor  Nina  Ezzelinni, 
approach  two  individuals.  One  was 
a  coarse-looking  fellow,  bearing  a  can. 
die  in  one  hand,  in  the  other  a  huge 
bunch  of  keys ;  the  other  was  covered 
with  a  Urge  doak,  evidently  worn  for 
the  purpose  of  disguine.  Stopping  be- 
fore the  door,  a  key  was  applied,  and 
in  a  moment  more  they  stood  within 
that  wretched  place. 

•*  Signer,  1  will  now  leave  you. 
There  is  the  signorina  you  seek ;  but 
remember  I  can  spare  but  half-an- 
hour,"  excUumed  the.  person  carrying 


the  keys;  and  turning  round  he  left 
the  dungeon,  closing  the  door  behind 
him. 

**  For  an  instant  the  stran^r  stood 
looking  on  the  miserable  being,  and 
then  sobs,  bitter  and  terrible,  burst 
from  him.  Poor  Nina,  awaking  for  an 
instant  from  a  kind  of  lethargy  in 
which  she  had  lain  for  days  and  weeks 
past,  gazed  on  the  stranger  in  fear 
and  wonder. 

''  Nina,  Nina  1"  exclaimed  the 
stranger  at  length,  his  voice  choking 
with  emotion,  <*know  you  me  not 
again  ?" 

With  a  loud  scream  of  joy  she  en- 
deavoured to  rise  from  her  recumbent 
position,  but,  after  a  faint  attempt, 
fell  back  again,  exhausted  by  weak- 
ness. In  a  moment  Porro  was  by  her 
side,  supporting  her  feeble  frame  on 
his  breast. 

y  Oh,  Nina  I  dear  bride  of  my  heart, 
b  it  thus  I  find  you,  in  this  wretch&l 
dungeon,  another  victim  to  Austrian 
despotism  ?  Curses  be  on  that  power ; 
and  may  the  light  of  heaven  never 
smile  on  me  again,  if  I  devote  not  my 
life  and  fortune  to  aid  in  its  overthrow. 
But  wake,  Nina,  dear  Nina;  it  is  your 
Porro,  your  husband  in  the  sight  of 
God,  who  conjures  you  to  answer  him. 
Speak  to  himl-speak  to  him  only  one 
wordl" 

Slowly  did  the  eyes  of  Nina  open^ 
and  shuddering,  she  made  feeble  enorts 
to  escape  from  the  embrace  of  Porro. 
Before  her  mind's  eye  stood  an  image, 
full  of  horror  and  infamy ;  and  in  vain 
could  she  ever  erase  from  memory  that 
hour  of  shame.  Unfortunate  Kinal 
vain  thy  beaut)^,  thy  truth,  thy  accom- 
plishments ;  it  is  better  for  thee  to  die, 
than  to  live  on  a  curse  to  thyself.  ^  If 
thy  body  has  suffered,  still  thjr  spirit, 
true  and  lofty  in  its  holiest  inspirations, 
will  wing  its  flight  to  heaven,  and  there, 
before  tbe  throne  of  the  Mighty  Ma- 
jesty of  Nature,  can  it  pour  oat  its 
wrongs,  foul  and  terrible  as  they  are, 
and  call  down  on  that  barbarous  tyranny 
a  vengeance  no  human  force  can  evade. 
The  efforts  made  by  Nina,  weak  though 
thev  were,  to  put  rorro  from  her  side* 
at  length  drew  his  attention  towards 
them ;  and,  with  voice  trembling  like 
an  aspen.leaf,  Porro  gave  loose  to  his 
thoughts. 

<'Nina,  and  b  it  thus  you  receive 
me,  that  you  wish  me  from  your  side— 
or,  can  it  be  possible,  good  God  I  thb 
horrible  place  has  affected  your  mind. 
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Speak ;  I  conjure  yoiu  dear  .Kwn,  by 
the  memory  of  the  past,  not  to  ke?p 
ii)e  tbys  in  this  teiribjfe  /sjtate  of  anxiety; 
qr  say^  have  you  forgotten  to  love 
me?"     .  . 

.  "Jo  love  you,  Porro — oh,,  no  I  \>\xt 
}C|na  ia.  uq worthy  of  yoi^r  embrace 
Leibve  v^t,  leaye  jne*  Xei  stay»  Pprrp* 
vcky  la^t  hours  in  this  world  are  fast  ap- 
proaching." 

*'  S;iy  npt  «q,  my  pwn  aweet  Nina, 
ioT  yf>ur.  priqoi)  door^  will  soon  bj»  open; 
and  then  in  bright  Sardinia  we  yfWi  qoon 
learn  to  forget  the  horrors. of  this  dun- 
geon, vhi)e  tbinking  pn  our  own  hap- 
piness, on  the  love  we  bear  each  other," 

"Oh,  qol — never  1  That  di^eam, 
Porrq,  ance  my  own,  the  fondly-ch^. 
rished  of  my  heart,  has  past,  never  to 
return." 

<<  How,  dear  Nina,  what  means  these 
hints, 1  cannot  understand  ?*' 

**Th(By  tell  you,  FoiTO— and  wh^ 
should  Nina  live  to  utter  it— .she  is 
unworthy  of  your  thoughts,  of  your 
Embrace.  Ah  I  must  I  speak  plainer  s" 
an,d  a  hectic  flt^sh  suffused  her  whole 
countenance,  **  Tlie  bride  of  your 
heart..;— once  cherished  nam^  — hai 
been  dishoppui^d ;  the  gown  torn  from 
her  back*  the  lash  has  fallen  twice  on 
her  shoulders.  .  Oh,  Porrp  1 . 1  Jiave  rp- 
ceivcd  insults  you  dream  not  of — Nina 
Ezifelinni  can  but  die  in  her  shame." 
^  V  Great  God  1  kind  heaven  I  can 
it  be  possible  ?" 

'*  Possible,  yes;  and  behold,  Porro, 
^ere^  stands  the  villain  that  bas  robbed 
pie  of  peace,  of  happiness,,  of  life !" 
,  Starting  ifrom  his  position,  Porro 
turned,  and  encountered  the  savage 
gase  pf-^i  Morini,  who  had  crept 
silently  into  the  dungeon  to  gloat 
over,  with  a.  species  of  the  brute's  iov^ 
of  cruelty,  the .  miserable  condition  of 
pis  victiui.  He  dreamt  not  of  en- 
countering there,  in  the  dreaded  cham. 
bers  of  Austrian  hell,^  kneeling  by  the 
side  of  a  once  happy  girl,  her  promised 
bridegroom,  filled  with  passions  impos- 
sible to  keep  down,  over  which  reasoii 
pould  have  no  control. ,  A|id  can  it  be 
wondered  at  ?  To  behold  before  you 
the  being  you  have  longed  for  many  a 
Ipng  week  to  meet,  on  whom  your 
levery  thought,  had  fed  for  months 
past — the  beautiful,  the  delicate-— and 
to  meet  her  thus,  for  the  first  time, 
her  peace  ruined,  her  mind  broken, 
^he  chords  of  her  heart  read^'  to  break 
fpr^yer,^.and  npt,rc^(;nl  thesp  mani- 
'^Id  injuries  when  suddenly  before  you 


appeared . 
glQatiug  o 


1.  the.  .viiliup,  .the  infau^pus, 
gloating  over  tli^  cri.ines  be  bad  com. 
mitted.  Yeo,  no  one  could  resist  the 
fprcei  the  power  of  impulse^  that  de- 
manded a  vengeance^  ptrpngand  ter- 
rible, tp  wash  away*  if  possible, , the 
stains  of  infamy  .and  disbopp^r«  An4 
on  him  sprang,  Pprro  with  ^hestraqgih 
of  a  giant,  and  in  a  second  hurled  hisq^ 
to  the  pther  side  of  th^  dungi^n.  His 
cries  for  aiil. resounded  through, jtha 
passagp,  and  in  a  few.  mpments  a  rush 
of  feet  proclaimed  his  voice  was  heard« 
But  np^  thup  was  he  to  escape  Porro, 
ipr  seizing  him,  he  dashed  his  head 
again  and  again  on  that  stone  floor, 
until  those  cries  iijesoundetjl.  np  }onger. 
Morini  lay  a  corpse  jn  tha^  dungeonj 
in  the  presence  oif  her,  whose  miserable 
prayers  for  pity  and  n^erpy  he  ha4 
laugh^  to  sporn.but  a  i^w  'v^^eks 
before^  Thus .  falls  the  stron^^  and 
powerful  man  in  his  path  of  cnme-:- 
overtaken .  in  his  career  the  very  mp- 
xnent  he  thought  he  had  secured  the 
gratitude  pf  his  employers  by  treacpery 
the  n^ost  infamous  and  base.  .Thus 
die.  all  who  exult  in  a  path  strewed 
with  blood — the  blood  of  ^he  innocent, 
the  ppprpssed,  the  .b^^y  ed  | 

With  his  hands  still  upon  the  corpsQa 
Fith  strength  unimpaired,  his  cyM 
flashing  forth  the  fearful  yengeance  of 
his  heart,  was  he  seized  Hpph  by  somja 
fix  or  seven  menials  of  tne  Austrian 
prison.  In  vain  did.  they  endeavour 
to  secure  him  for  some  time-*h>B 
strength  was  that  of  a  maniac.  He 
huriod  one  after  another  of  his  lussail- 
ants  to  the  ground,  asif  his  oimonepts 
were  but  children ;  and  if  his  foot  h^d 
not  accidentally  slipped,  that  unequal 
Itruggle  would  longer  have  oontinued. 
But  the  moinent  l^e  had  fallenj  the 
whole  of  his  opponents  threw  themselve^ 
ppon  him,  and  after  a  few  vain  effbrjta 
to  oppose  them,  Porro  lay  hopele^l^ 
bound  up — his  courage  not.  abated,  oia 
vengeance  unsatisfied,  but  powerless 
i^  the  hands  of  his  bitterest  foes. 
Was  death  to  be  his  portion  ?.~wa8 
he  to  die  in  that  prison,  his  fate  un« 
known? ---the  torture,  ^e  means  pf 
extorting  the  sccrets.of  the  Vengatori^ 
Sweet  heaven  forbid  it.l  spare  that 
|[allant  life  for  his  country's  redemp- 
tion! 

"  Ah !  signer^  we  have  you  now," 
exclaiiyied  pne  of  his  opponents^  ''and 
we  will  soon  learn  how  yo^  enter^ 
thi^  prison  unknown  to  usr. ,  J^iuit  )o4 " 
m  signorina  here  has  fainted," 
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continue<l,  as  he  remarked  the  death- 
like  stillness  of  Nina. 

Faulted,  do  —  that  delicate  frame, 
80  beautiful  in  its  stillness,  so  solemn 
in  its  aspcctj  lay  there  never  to  move 
again.  The  agitation  of  Forro*s  pre- 
sence— the  sight  of  her  destroyer — the 
fierce  struggle  that  had  ensued — the 
danger  of  rorto,  still  beloved  in  the 
inmost  recesses  of  her  heart's  core  — i 
all  combined,  had  been  too  much  for 
her  constitution,  weakened  and  tor- 
tured, and  there  had  expired,  without 
a  word,  a  sign  of  departing  life,  the 
6oul  of  Kina  Ezzelinhi.  Beautiful 
victim  I  true  spirit  of  ItahVs  daugh-^ 
tersl  thy  fate  still  lives  within  the 
minds  of  many  an  exile ;  and  rest  as- 
sured,  soul  now  in  eternity,  the  hour 
must,  and  will  come,  when  the  sword 
of  avenging  justice,  beaming  brightly 
in  the  light  of  heaven,  will  carry  de- 
struction on  the  enemies  of  thy  peace, 
and  6f  thy  counti-y's  welfare.  Hour 
of  joy  1  of  heartfelt  gladness  I  I  kneel 
before  thy  approach,  and  in  earnest 
prayer  thank  ihat  God  who,  in  placing 
faith  within  my  heitrt,  assures  me  of 
its  speedy  and  certain  coming.  Glo- 
rious be  that  hour  1  the  hope  of  the 
exile  I  the  ra^  of  Italy's  sunshine  I 

With  jeenn^  tones  of  consolation, 
that  aounded  like  a  mockery  of  death, 
did  the  mentals  of  the  police  depart 
from  the  dungeon,  leaving  Porro  alone 
stretched  on  the  floor— the  corpses  of 
the  mctim  and  the  destrt/yer  untouched 
by  their  hands.  Scarcely  had  the 
sounds  of  their  steps  died  away  in  the 
distance,  when  Porro,  bound  as  he 
was,  made  eflbrt  after  effiirt  to  reach 
the  corpse  of  his  bride.  After  bruising 
himself  severely,  he  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing uli  that  remained  of  her  so  much 
loved,  so  much  prized.  With  frantic 
expressions  of  grief,  with  bitter  sobs, 
did  he  press  again  and  again  that 
corpse,  even  in  death  still  so  dear  to 
him,  and  bedewed  her  face  with  his 
tears.  Exhaosted  by  the  agony  of 
the  mental  tortnre  he  endured,  by  the 
fearful  excess  of  his  grief,  he  at  length 
lay  in  a  kind  of  utter  forffetfulness  on 
the  ground.  In  deatlHike..  silence 
passed  away  another  hour,  and  then 
was  heard,  creeping  along,  the  foot- 
steps of  some  person.  A  key  inserted 
in  tite  door  soon  opened  it,  and  the 
person  who  had  first  introduced  Porro 
entered  the  dungeon.  Approaching 
Pono,  he  after  a  short  time  succeeded 
in  rooaing  him  from  his  state  of  ob- 


livion, and  proceeded  quickly  to  undo 
the  cords  that  bound  him. 

''Quick,  Signer  Porro,  you  must 
come  with  me  imuiediately,  for  soOn  it 
will  be  no  longer  in  my  power  to  save 
you." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  1  will  leave  immediately, 
but  not  alone— the  corpse  of  my  bride 
must  accompany  me." 

*«  Are  you  mad,  signer  ?  you  hever 
could  pass  the  streets  unquestioned' 
with  a  corpse  as  a  burden,  and  will 
you  ruin  me  by  this  delay?  Come, 
signer,  come;  I  will  bury  the  corpse 
carefully,  and  promise  you  no  One  shall 
touch  it." 

'*  A  moment  longer  and  I  am  with 
you  i  wait  without  for  me." 

The  moment  the  man  had  left  the 
dungeon,  Porro  knelt  once  more  by 
the  corpse,  so  calm,  so  still,  ^ad 
pressed  her  Cold  lips  to  his  own. 

"2^inal  farewell,  even  in  death  I 
I  leave  you  but  to  revenge  you ;  for 
never  shall  this  hand  clasp  an  Aui^trian 
save  to  slay  him,  in  memory  of  this 
hour.     Once  more,  Nina,  farewell!" 

Rising  from  the  ground,  and  with  - 
one  look  more,  he  passed  from  the 
dungeon,  and  following  the  person 
who  waited  for  him  in  the  passage,  he 
soon  arrived  without  the  walls  of 
Milan. 

Along  a  narrow  path,  near  the  Lom- 
bard frontier,  rode  a  solitary  hoise- 
man.  Armed  to  the  very  teeth,  he 
kept  his  eye  glancing  from  side  to 
side,  as  if  in  expectation  of  some  mo- 
mentary danger,  which  he  knew  not 
from  what  quarter  might  arise.  The 
path  he  was  pursuing  led  up  to  an 
eminence,  from  which  a  person  could 
obtain  a  view  of  the  country  around. 
The  instant  the  hori^eman  had  reached 
it,  he  took  a  small  telescope  from  his 
pocket,  and  placed  it  carefully  to  his 
eye.  For  a  few  moments  alone  did 
he  take  a  survey,  and  then  setting 
spurs  to  his  horse,  he  dashed  on,  care- 
less of  accident,  excUiming  to  himself, 
«  The  King  is  betrayed  1" 

Away,  away,  over  field  and  hill, 
spurred  that  gallant  horse  and  his. 
rider,  now  swimming  across  the  river 
Glavellone,  and  narrowly  escaping 
two  or  three  shots  that  were  fired  aHer 
them  by  some  Austrian  sentinels.  In 
half  an  hour  more,  and  that  pantinnr 
steed  was  drawn  up  before  a  smau 
body  of  soldiers  wearing  the  cross  of 
S»Yoy. 
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**  Where  is  your  leader?"  exclaimed 
the  horf  eman  to  one  of  the  soldiers. 

**  He  is  there,  signor,'*  answered  the 
znan»  pointing  to  a  group  of  persons 
who  stood  a  short  distance  off. 

Riding  to  the  spot,  Alberico  Porro, 
for  it  was  he,  recognised  in  the  leader 
the  gallant  Manara. 

**  Signer  Manara,  quick,  for  the  lore 
of  country;  are  you  not  aware  the 
Austrians,  in  large  masses,  are  pasdng 
the  bridge  of  Glavellone  ?*' 

**Can  it  be  possible,  signor?— -I 
fear  you  are  deceived." 

**  No,  no,  1  have  seen  them  with  my 
own  eyes,  and  before  long  they  will  be 
upon  you.  Is  this  the  only  force  you 
have  to  oppose  their  progress  ?" 

**  With  the  exception  of  some  pick- 
ets, the  entire  force  under  my  com. 
mand  is  here.  General  Ramorino's* 
division  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Po." 

"Then  he  is  either  a  traitor  or  a 
fool.    Not  a  moment  ia  to  be  lost. 


however.  Send  a  message  to  inform 
him  of  the  fact ;  and,  Signor  Manara* 
I  know  well  you  will  do  your  duty  as 
becomes  a  Lombard.  Farewell;  I 
will  instantly  forward  and  give  tho 
alarm.** 

Scarcely  had  Porro  uttered  the 
words,  when  the  trumpets  sounded  to 
arms,  and  Manara,  the  true  and  noble^ 
marched  with  his  men  to  resist  the 
advance  of  an  overpowering  force. 
Passing  through  La  Cava,  without 
resting  his  steed  for  an  instant,  he 
sped  onwards  towards  the  town  of 
Novara,  everywhere  giving  notice  of 
the  approach  of  the  Austrians,  and, 
fatigued  and  tired,  he  at  length,  afler 
informing  General  Chrzanowski,  the 
commander-in-chief,  of  the^  passage 
of  the  Austrians,  who  received  the 
news  with  surprise  and  astonishment* 
entered  the  small  town,  which  soou 
was  to  give  name  to  the  battle-field 
on  which  would  fall,  for  a  time,  the 
hopes  of  poor  Italy's  freedom. 


CLTTBMNBSTBA,  AMD  OTHXB  POSMB.t 


Augustus  Yoh  Schlsoel,  in  his  ini* 
mitable  lectures  on  draibatic  litera- 
ture, has  finely  compared  the  Greek 
tragedy  to  the  Greek  sculpture,  and 
illustrates  the  genius  and  power  of 
the  former  by  constant  references  to 
the  latter.  This  is  profoundly  true  as 
a  criticism,  as  well  as  exceedingly 
beautiful  as  a  theory ;  and  in  both 
senses  capable  of  being  followed  and 
wrought  out  to  an  extent  and  perfec- 
tion that  at  first  sight  can  be  little 
anticipated.  The  grand,  sublime,  and 
terrible  images  of  ^schylus— strong, 
massive,  and  sharp  in  their  outlines-^ 
vigorous,  passionate,  and  energised 
in  their  postures—,  solemn  and  severe 
in  their  expression— ever  remind  us  of 
those  wondrous  works  of  Phidias, 
whereby  the  genius  of  the  great  sculp- 
tor wrought  into  stone  the  impersona- 


tion of  power  and  suffering,  of  intel- 
lect and  moral  grandeur,  and  made 
them  immortal.  Nor  do  the  more 
finished  and  symmetrical  compositions 
of  Sophocles,  or  the  luxuriant  and  or- 
nate, but  feebler,  works  of  Euripides, 
fail  to  find  apt  exponents  in  the  ffrace- 
ful  and  exquisite  works  of  scuTpture 
which  the  chisels  of  Greek  artists  have 
wrought,  and  which  time  has  lef^  luu 
touched,  to  be  the  wonder  and  the  in- 
struction of  modern  students. 

After  all,  it  is  not  Strang  that  this 
should  be  so.  The  Beautiful,  in  its 
human  developments,  sensuous  and 
moral,  was  the  great  thought  that 
filled  the  souls  of  the  Greek  sculptors. 
This  thev  worshipped  with  earnestness 
and  single-minded  simplidty,  and  this 
thought  they  reproduced.  The  Greek 
tragedian  had  ever  before  him  the  same 


*  General  Bamorino  was  the  principal  favourite  of  the  Mazzinl  party,  and  time  has  OD^y 
too  truly  shown  he  was  an  enemy  of  his  country.  On  bis  trial,  revelaUons  of  a  most 
unpleasant  import  to  the  Bepublican  section  were  made,  which  It  is  eameUly  hoped  will  warn 
Italy  of  the  danger  of  entrusting  her  liberties  to  men  who  forget  every  claim  of  honor  and 
dignity^  in  the  insatiable  desire  to  gratify  their  own  wild  ambition. 

t  *' Clytemnestra,  and  other  Poems."  By  Owen  Meredith.  London:  Chapman  and 
Hall.    1856. 
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Beautifal  in  thought^  bat  he  had  it, 
tooy  in  the  creations  of  the  sculptor, 
a  study  for  his  eye»  even  as  his  spirit 
bad  it  for  intellectual  contemplation. 
In  them  he  saw  all  the  poetry  of  phy- 
sical loveliness  and  power,  of  action 
and  passion,  take  a  bodily  shape  and 
significance ;  and  so  he  learned  from 
them  how,  with  most  force,  and  dignity, 
and  effect,  to  represent  in  langua^ 
what  they  represented  in  form.  Hence  it 
29,  at  this  day,  that  we  invariably  asso- 
ciate the  Greek  drama  with  the  Greek 
sculpture ;  that  all  its  personages  and 
situations  partake  so  largely  of  the 
statuesque;  so  that,  to  use  the  striking 
observation  of  Schlegel,  "it  is  only 
before  the  groups  of  Niobe  or  Lao- 
coon  that  we  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
Sophocles/' 

In  one  other  respect  the  analogy 
between  Greek  sculpture  and  Greek 
tragedy  holds  good.  While  both  have 
had  a  large  influence,  in  all  succeeding 
ages,  upon  literature  and  the  fine  arts, 
they  have  never  been  so  thoroughly 
fused  into  them  as  to  lose  their  own 
distinctive  existences.  The  great 
works  of  the  Greek  sculptors,  even  in 
the  best  days  of  Italy,  have  never  been 
equalled  —  they  stand  far  removed  in 
unapproachable  excellence*  when  com- 
pared with  the  schools  of  modem 
Europe.  The  tragedies  of  the  Grecian 
poets  stand  also  insulated  and  distinct ; 
they  have  few  imitators,  and  of  these 
few,  scarcely  one,  who  has  been  success- 
foL  But  the  causes  that  have  operated 
to  produce  this  distinctiveness  m  each 
are  different.  The  great,  strong,  nm- 
lie,  poetic  element  that  inspired  the 
land  of  Phidias,  and  Polycletus,  and 
Lysippus — ^that  filled  their  whole  hearts 
and  occupied  their  every  thought  — 
would  seem  not  to  be  present,  in  such 
measure  and  potency,  in  the  souls  of 
men  in  times  when  society  is  more  ar- 
tificial, and  life  more  full  of  distrac- 
tions. And  thus  perhaps  it  is — if  we 
may  venture  a  speculation  upon  the 
subject.^  that  we  fail  in  approaching 
the  works  of  the  antique,  though  the 
externals,  so  to  speak,  of  humanity, 
in  passion  and  feeling  as  well  as  m 
bodily  configuration,  remain  unchang- 
ed, and  make  Greek  statuary  at  this 
moment  as  truthful  exponents  of  the 
beautiful,  physical  and  moral,  around 
us,  as  they  were  at  the  time  they  were 
produced  beneath  the  hand  of  the  artist. 
But  it  is  not  so  with  the  Greek  tragedy. 
lYhUe  mankiad,  in  action  and  in  pas- 


t 


sion,  is  but  little  chan^  since  Agam- 
memnon  and  Creon  immolated  their 
daughters — since  the  matricide  oc 
Orestes,  or  the  double  sin  of  Clytem- 
nestra — ^jret  the  religion  which  iustified 
these  crimes  on  the  principle  of  an 
avenging  justice,  or  extenuated  them 
as  the  results  of  an  inexorable  fatality, 
has  given  pUce  to  the  light  of 
Christianity,  which  inculcates  a  to- 
tally diverse  standard  of  mords.  The 
Greek  tragedy  was  essentially  religious, 
as  well  in  its  institution  as  in  its  con- 
stant allusions  to  the  gods,  and  the 
elucidation  of  their  power  and  dealing 
with  mankind.  It  must  therefore  re- 
sult from  these  considerations,  that  it 
could  find  but  little  pkce  in  the  sym- 
pathies of  modem  times.  The  cha- 
racters which  evoked,  and  not  unna- 
turally, the  admiration  of  an  audience 
in  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus  at  Athens, 
would  excite  unmixed  disgust  if  prfr. 
sen  ted  on  our  own  stage;  while  those  to 
whom  the  ancient  Grecian  would  free- 
ly accord  his  pity,  the  modem  Euro- 
pean would  hate  as  criminal,  or  despise 
as  guilty  of  unpardonable  error.  Thos^ 
even  if  the  stractnre  and  scenic  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Greek  drama  offered  no 
impediment,  the  total  change  of  moral 
feeling  would  make  its  permanent  re- 
vival  impossible.  It  would  no  longer 
appeal  to  popular  sympathy,  because 
it  would  no  longer  be  true.  This  is 
well  expressed  by  a  modem  critic  :^. 
**  The  Greek  tragedy,  in  its  pure  and 
unaltered  state,  will  always,  for  our 
theatres,  remain  an  exotic  plant  which 
we  can  hardly  hope  to  cultivate,  with 
any  success,  even  in  the  hot-bouse  of 
learned  art  or  criticism.  The  Grecian 
mythology,  which  furnishes  the  ma- 
terials of  ancient  tragedy,  is  as  foreign 
to  the  minds  and  imaginations  of  most 
of  the  spectators,  as  its  form  and  man- 
ner of  representation." 

It  is  true,  that  within  a  few  yean 
an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the 
ancient  tragedy  in  all  its  primitive  fea- 
tures of  plot  and  scenery ;  and  though 
the  musical  genius  of  Mendelssohn,  and 
the  ckssical  purity  of  gesture,  action, 
and  conception  of  Helen  Faucit,  in- 
duced the  scholar  to  witness,  night 
after  night,  the  representation  of  the 
Antigone  of  Sophocles  with  refined 
pleasure,  and  compelled  the  uneducated 
to  look  on  with  a  strange  wonder,  yet 
there  was  no  kindly  element  in  the 
popular  feeling  to  sustain  the  exotic^, 
the  forced  vigour  which  the  warmth  of 
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momentary  excitement  gave  it  was 
but  short-lived.  Thymele  and  chorus, 
logeum  and  encyclema,  have  passed 
away,  in  all  probability,  for  ever, 
leaving,  indeed,  our  memories  haunted 
by  the  chastely  severe  acting  and  de- 
licious tones  of  the  artiste,  and  tho 
richly  sonorous  but  somewhat  too  florid 
music  of  the  maestro. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of 
thought  by  the  principal  production  in 
the  volume  of  poems  before  ua.  The 
«•  Clytemnestra "  of  Owen  Meredith 
(if  any  such  person  there  be,  for  we 
must  confess  the  words  are  atrongly 
saggestive  of  a  pseudonym),  ii  ka 
attempt  to  reproduce  a  Greek  tra- 
gedy, such  as  a  Grecian  dramatist 
would  have  written  it  five  hundred 
years  before  the  birth  o£  Christ.  The 
subject  which  he  has  chosen  is  one  pre- 
eminently suited  for  the  Greek  drama; 
indeed,  the  misfortunes  of  the  fated 
house  of  Atreufl  was  a  favorite  theme 
of  the  three  great  dramatists  with  whom 
the  sun  of  Greek  tragedy  may  almost 
bd  said  to  have  risen  and  set.  The 
wretched  queen  is  one  of  the  dramaiu 
persona  in  the  trilogy  or  Oresieia  of 
jfischylus ;  in  theEleetra  of  Sophocles* 
and  the  Eleetra  and  IpMgknia  in  Aulis 
of  Euripides.  If,  on  lie  one  hand, 
this  gJvfes  our  author  the  advantage  of 
an  almost  personal  knowledge  of  his 
principal  character,  it,  on  the  other 
hand,  places  him  in  a  position  whose 
perils  are  infinitely  greater  than  any 
such  advantage.  The  more  thoroughly 
he  is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  pro- 
totypes, the  more  is  he  in  danger  of 
degenerating  into  mere  imitation ;  the 
more  he  ventures  to  depart  from  the 
historical  characteristics  and  feelings 
with  which  antiquity  has  invested  those 
personages  of  his  drama,  the  more  lia« 
ble  is  he  to  be  untrue  to  the  times,  and 
the  country,  and  the  people,  back  into 
which  he  seeks  to  transmit  himself 
and  hb  readers.  It  appeara  to  us  Uiat 
both  those  results  have  attended  him. 
He  has,  in  a  great  degree,  availed  him- 
self of  the  advantages  which  the  selec- 
tion of  subject  held  out  to  him.  We 
find  throughout  the  drama  the  evidences 
of  extensive  scholarship  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  language  and 
spirit  of  the  great  Grecian  masters;  but 
he  is  sometimes  even  too  strongljr  tinc- 
tured with  this  spirit*  andthe  imitation 
becomes  painfully  apparent.  Thus,  in 
the  fifth  feoene,  the  chorus,  which  ia 
lingularly  b^utiful  and  classic;  apos- 
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trophises  first  Justice  and  then  Love ; 
the  latter  at  once  brings  to  our  recoU 
lection  one  of  the  choruses  of  the  AntU 
gone^ 

'**£pwc  ^Uart  fMLxoy."— ic.  r.  X. 

And  these  two  lines  :— 

**  ThoQ  art  uneonqvered  )q  tbe  flgbt. 
Thou  migMt  OTcr  land  aad  fca,*' 

Are  manifestly  suggested  by  the  line-^ 

"  ^TOB  t  vmfufwnos  w  r*  aYpoM»fso((  ttvAatc.** 

And  again  :— 

**  Wbj  light  thy  red  oovch  in  the  d«i&Mk  cheek?** 

ia  nearly  the  same,  bttt  unqe^tiOAabljf* 
inferior,  to  the  thought  of  ISoJihociei-— 

There  ii  another  ehorai  which  to 
melody,  and  pathos,  and  true  poetm 
etcellene^,  we  know  not  how  to  praise 
too  highly  ;  nevertheless,  iu  very  es- 
cellence  detracts  from  it.  Where  it  ii 
strictly  classical,  it  leavei  upon  our 
mind  the  feeling  that  the  author  ii- 
80  imbued  with  the  Agamemnon  of 
iEschylus,  that  he  unconsciously  pUigi- 
afises  from  him.  Where  he  is  most  me- 
lodious in  his  rhythm,  most  rich  in  hia 
imager^,  most  affluent  in  picturesque 
language,  we  feel  that  he  is  not  Gre- 
cian but  English — not  iBschylean  but 
Tennysonian.  We  shall  give  the  first 
two  portions  of  this  chorus,  to  exhibit 
both  the  detractions  we  hav6  alluded 
to,  and  the  poetic  powers  of  the  an* 
thor :— . 

CHORUS. 

"  The  winds  were  lull'd  m  Anils ;  and  the 

day,  ^ 

Down-sloped,  was  loitering  to  the  laiy 

west. 
There  was  no  motion  of  the  glotey  bar, 
l^ut  all  things  by  a  heavy  light  opprest 
Windlexa,  cut  off  upon  the  destined  way- 
Dark  shrouds,  dutinct  against  the  luitd 

lull- 
Dark  ropes  hung  useless,  loosa^  firom  miut 

to  hull— 
The  black  ships  lay  abreast.  .  . 
Not  any  cloud  would  cross  the  brooding 

skies. 
The  distant  sea  boomM  fuihtty.    Kotblng 

more. 
They  walked  about  upon  theyeTIow  shoi^; 
Or,  Iving  n.-tless,  huddled  groups  suplni, 
With  faces  turn'd  toward  the  flat  Bea- spina, 
They  plaan'd  the  Phrygian  battU  o*er,  and 

o'er; 
Till  6adh  griW  MOIen,  and  would  ta&n6 

more, 
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Bat  i«t,  dumb-dreatning.    Then  would 

some  one  rise, 
And  look  toward  tlie  Iiollow  hulls,  wilh 

haggard,  h(*pclcss  eyca — 
ttild  eyes,  —  and,  crowding  touiid,  yet 

vilder  eyes—- 
And  gaping,  languid  lips ; 
And  everywhere  that  men  could  see, 
About  the  blacjc,  black  ships, 
Waa  nothing  but  the  dcet>-red  sea ; 
The  deep-red  ahore  $ 
Th^de^'redakies; 
The  deep-red  atlence,  thick  with  thir^t^ 

aigba ; 
And  di^li|^,dying  alowlj',  Kothingmora. 
Tbo  tall  niasta  atood  nprjght ;  « 
And  not  a  aiiii  above  the  burniah*d  prorea  | 
I'be  languid  sea,  like  one  outweariea  quite. 
Shrank,  dying  inwnrd  into  holloAv  ahorea| 
And  breathless  harbours,  under  sandy  bars ; 
And,  one  by  one,  down  tracts  of  quivering 

bliie, 
The  ainged  and  saltry  Mara 
Look*d  from  the  inmoat  heaven,  far,  faint, 

and  few, 
WhiliQ,  all  below,  the  aick,  and  steaming 

brine 
The  spiU'd-out  tswaaei  did  incarnadine. 

*'  At  laat  one  broke  the  ailence  \  and  a  word 
Waa  liap'd  axid  buzc*d  about,  from  moutb 

to  mouth : 
Pale  faces  grew  more  pale ;  wild  whiapert 

atiirr'd ; 
And  men,  with  moody,  murmuring  lips, 

couferi'd  

In  omtnoua  tonea,  from  ahaggy  beards 

uncouth:  -.  .     .     . 

Aa  tho*  some  wind  had  broken  from  the 

blurr'd 
And  blazing  prison  of  tl^  stagnant  drouth, 
And  atirr'd  the  salt  a^a  in  the  stifled  south, 
llie  long-robed  priesta  atood  round ;  and, 

in  the  gloom. 
Under    black    brows,   their  bright  and 

greedy  e^ 
Shone  deatlifully ;  there  waa  a  aound  of 

8igh^ 
Thick-8obb*d  from  choking  throata  among 

the  crowd, 
That,   whispering,   gathered    close,   with 

dark  heads  bow*a ; 
Dut  no  man  lifted  up  bis  voice  aloud, 
For  heavy  hung  o*er  all  the  helpless  sense 

of  doom." 

The  similarity  between  this  and  the 
latter  portion  of  the  toft  chorus  in  the 
^gainemno^  wil),  at  90ce»  occur  to 
jtlie  clanieal  .scholar.  The  passage  we 
•Dude  to  is  famiiiar  to  every  reader  ot 
iBschyluSy  and  commences  thus  :«^ 

iKMT  AxoAUtbt  Amk.""  jc  r.  A« 

The  t^tot  of  theplai^  the  action;  ind 
the  characteii^  )t]rQ  tw»e  Which  wbfind 


in  the  Gi'eciaTi  clramns;  their  treatment 
more  particulm-ly  resembles  the  Ago- 
memium  of  i&;chylus^  iii  which,  >vo 
may  observe,  the  character  of  Clytem- 
nestra  is  brojught  ou(  with  a  vigour 
and  fullness  that  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  other  dramas.  In  the  piece 
before  us,  the  Argive  Queen  is  also  the 
enjg;ross!n<;  personage ;  but  she  is  tiei* 
ther  ibeClytetnhestraofiBschylus,  nor 
of  Sophocles,  though  she  has  somewhat 
of  each.  Bold,  haughty,  and  deter- 
mined, like  her  of  the  elder  dramatist, 
the  resemUance  to  l4ady  Macbeth  is 
even  greater  than  in  the  Agamemnon  ; 
she  has  some  of  the  weaknesses .  that 
detract  from  the  tragic  power  of  the 
heroine  of  Sophocles,  though  she  is 
Neither  so  sensual  nor  so  superstitious  $ 
her  love  for  iEigisthus  is  brought  out 
not  in  as  odious,  but  certainly  in  as 
Itrong  a  light  as  in  the  EUetra,  while 
it  is  relieved  of  all  coarsened  by  a  ten- 
derness and  devotion  that  are  f^qarce  ia 
accordance  with  the  strong  and  haughty 
character  of  the  Queen.  NevertbelefiSf 
we  must  admit  that  the  author  has 
shown  no  smail  skill  in  the  delineation 
as  a  whole.  -  She  is,  in  hb  handsj  nei- 
ther the  bold  virago,  indifferent  to 
consequences,  oi  ^schylus,  nor,  the 
depraved  woman,  by  turns  violent, 
sophistical  and  weak,  that  Sophocles 
represents  her.  She  is  a  woman  naugh- 
ty, proud,  self-willed,  yet  possessed  by 
one  sentiment,  her  love  for  ^gii<thus, 
which  exhibits  her  a  woman  in  her 
heart,  and  is  the  mainspring  of  all  her 
errors  and  sins  :— 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 

"  Whatever  I  am,  be  sure  that  I  am  that 
liVhich  thou  hast  made  me — nothbg  ot 

mraelf. 
Once,  all  unheedftlT,  dii^lcss  of  myself, 
And  wholly  ignorant  of  what  I  was, 
I  grew  up  aa  a  reed  some  wind  will  touch, 
And  wake  to  propbeoy-^till  then  all  mute, 
And  void  of  melody — a  foolish  weed ! 
My  aoul  waa  blind,  and  all  my  life  waa  darl^ 
And  all  my  heart  pined  with  aome  igno- 
rant wan^ 
{  moved  about,  a  ahadow  in.  the  bouae, 
And  felt  un wedded  though  I  was  a  wife; 
And  all  the  men  and  women  which  I  saw 
Were  but  a^  picturea  painted  on  a  wall : 
To  me  they  bad  not  either  heart,  or  brain, 
Or  hps,  or  language — pictures!  nothing 

morp. 
Then,  auddehly,  athwart  those  lonely  bouts 
Which,  day  by  day  dreamed  liatlesaly  a  way, 
Led  to  the  dark  and  meUncholy  tomb. 
Thy  presence  pAss^  ^  touched  me  with 
4W«j1. 
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Mj  life  did  but  begin  when  I  found  thee. 
O  what  a  atreogth  was  bidden  Id  this  heart  I 
Aa,  all  anvalned,  in  its  coM  darlc  cave 
Under  anow  hilla^  some  rare  and  pricelen 

May  sparkle  and  bnra,  ao  in  this  life  oi 
mine 

Loye  laj  shot  vp.  Ton  broke  the  lock 
away, 

Ton  lit  upon  the  jewel  that  it  hid, 

Ton  plucked  it  forth — to  wear  it,  my  Be- 
loved! 

To  set  it  in  the  crown  of  thy  dear  life ! 

To  embellish  fortune !    Cast  it  not  away. 

Now  call  me  by  the  old  familiar  namea : 

Call  me  again  your  Queen,  u  once  yon 
used; 

Toar  laige-eyed  Here  P 

That  love  i8»  however,  one  which  but 
little  elevates  her  in  a  tragic  point  of 
view.  It  18  the  fatuous  passion  for  a 
coward,  whose  laggard  love  iceeos  not 
pace  with  her  own,  for  the  iEsisthas  of 
the  drama  is  a  poltroon  who  loves  her 
a  little,  and  fears  her  more — ^who  coun. 
•els  separation  and  flight,  and  even 
wakes  m  her  heart  a  momentary  senti- 
ment of  scorn : — 

OLTTBinmSTBA. 

"  Parti  what,  to  part  from  thee! 
Never  till  death — not  In  death  even,  part  I 


"  But  one  comae  now  ia  left. 


« And  that] 


"Flight. 


<«Gowaidl 


OLTTEMinBBTSA. 


3K}I8XHVS> 

**  I  eare  not 

OLTTBMSnSTBA. 

**  Flight  1  I  am  a  Qneeo. 
A  goddess  onoe  yon  said— and  why  not  god^ 

dess? 
Seeing  the  Gods  are  mightier  than  we 
By  so  much  more  of  courage.    Ob,  not  I, 
But  you,  are  mad. 

^■OiaTHUS. 

**  Nay,  wiser  than  I  was. 

CLTTSMKESTRA. 

"And  you  will  leave  me  ? 

JBOXVrBUS. 

••Not  if  you  win 


CLTTKMII  Sai'KA. 

"  This  was  the  Atlas  of  the  world  I  built! 

JBOISTBUS. 

^  Flight !  .  .  .  yes,  I  Imow  not  .  .  .  aome- 
where  .  .  .  anywhere. 
Ton  come?  ....  you  come  not?  .... 
well?  ...  no  tune  to  pause." 

In  one  re8p«ct»  we  think  the  anthor 
has  erred  in  his  portnuture  of  Glytem- 
nostra.  The  paradox  of  a  haughty, 
self-reliant  woman,  weak  only  whero  her 
affections  are  involved,  we  can  under- 
stand, and  well  nigh  sympathise  with, 
because  it  is  not  Myond  the  natural ; 
but  that  the  woman  who  has  this  deep 
love  in  her  heart  should  repine  at  the 
fate  that  made  her  woman— -should  de- 
spise  her  sex  and  lon^  afler  manhood-— 
is  revolting,  because  it  is  utterly  outside 
the  bounds  of  nature  :— 

CLTTjomsnu. 

**  Ton  great  Goda, 
Why  did  you  fashion  me  in  thia  aoft  mould? 
Give  me  these  lengths  of  silken  hair?  these 


Too  delicately  dimpled !  and  these  i 

Too  white,  too  weak  I  yet  leave  the  mania 

heart  in  me, 
To  mar  your  master-pleoe — that  I  should 

perish. 
Who  else  had  won  renown  among  my  peen, 
A  man,  with  men —  perchance  a  god  with 

you, 
Had  you  but  better  sex'd  me,  yon  blind 

Godal 
But,  as  for  man,  all  things  are  fittfaig  to  hha. 
He  strikes  his  fellow  'mid  the  dtngmgshieldi^ 
And  leaps  among  the  smoking  walls,  and 

takes 
Some    long-haif'd  vli^gin    wailing  at  the 

shrines. 
Her  brethren  having  fallen ;  and  you  Goda 
Commend  him,  crown  him,  grant  him  ample 

days, 
And  dying  honour,  and  an  endless  peace 
Among  the  deep  Qysian  asphodels. 
O  fate^  to  be  a  woman  I    To  be  led 
Dumb,  like  a  poor  mule,  at  a  master's  wiO, 
And  be  a  slave,  the'  bred  in  palac^ 
And  be  a  fool,  tho*  seated  with  the  wise— 
A  poor  and  pitifol  fool,  as  I  am  now, 
Loving  and  haUog  my  vain  lift  away  1** 

This  sentiment  is  not  true  to  the 
life  of  a  woman  who  loves— it  is  a 
gratuitous  deepening  of  the  dark 
shades  that  lower  over  the  character 
of  Clytemnestra,  and  counteracts  the 
feeling  of  commiseration  which  the 
exhibition  of  womanly  tenderness,  so 
finely  developed  in  this  drama, 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
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The  otber  characters  in  the  drama 
are  subordinate.  JEgisthus,  indeed, 
takes  a  larger  share  in  the  progress  of 
the  action  than  he  does  in  tlie  dramas 
of  any  of  the  Grecian  protot}7)e0>  in 
which  he  displays  himself  rash,  cruel, 
and  vicious.  Here  he  is  little  more 
than  a  timid  man,  changeful  of  pur- 
pose, and  swayed  to  -  ana  -  fro  by  the 
powerful  and  overbearing  will;  or  the 
olandishments  of  his  paramour.  He  is 
a  Macbeth,  without  the  manhood,  the 
energy,  the  ambition  of  the  Scotch 
thane,  and  we  have  no  horror  of  him— 
we  despise,  but  we  scarcely  do  more 
than  despise  him.  Cassandra  is  the 
Cassandra  of  iBschylus ;  she  alludes 
to  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  in  the 
same  figure — of  the  bull  slaughtered.— 

tiius : *'  The  bull  is  in  the  toils  ;" 

"The  axe  is  at  the  bull ;"  "  The  bull 
is  bellowing." 

We  think  that  something  more  might 
be  made  of  this  character.  The  dis- 
tempered  mind  of  the  prophetess,  like 
that  of  Ophdia  in  Hamlet,  might  con* 
duce  to  the  dramatic  effect  more  large- 
ly than  it  has  been  made  to  do.  As  it 
is,  the  character,  under  the  treatment 
of  all  the  dramatists  that  have  intro- 
duced it,  is  scarce  relieved  from  insi. 
pidity.  Electra  is  finely  drawn.  Full 
of  womanly  spirit  and  womanly  ten- 
derness, she  has  her  mother's  blood  in 
her— 

«  Bcr  iUhcrV,  too.  loeki  oat  of  th*!  proad  ike*.** 

She  braves  iBgisthus  boldly  :— 

SLBCTRA. 

'^Aalavetothee, 
Blundering  Uoodshedder,   tho*  thou  hosst 

thyself 
As  huge  as  Ossa  piled  on  Pelion, 
Or  anything  bat  that  weak  wretch  thou  art  1 
Oh!  thou  hast  only  half  done  thy  black 

work! 
Thoa  shoald*Bt  have  slain  the  young  lion 

with  the  old. 
Look  that  he  come  not  back,  and  find  himself 
Ungiven  food,  and  still  the  Uon*0  share ! 

** Insolent!  but  I  know  to  seal  thy  lips— 

■LKCTRA. 

'*— For  thou  art  only  strong  among  the 
weak. 
We  know  thou  hast  an  aptitude  for  blood. 
To  take  a  woman's  is  an  easy  task, 
And  one  well  worthy  thee.** 

How  pathetic  is  her  tender  watch- 
fulness and  love  for  her  young  brother. 
Here  is  a  passage  of  no  common  bean* 


tv.  Electra  has  committed  Orestes  to 
the  Phocion,  who  promises  to  bear 
him  to  Strophius,  while  she  nobly  de- 
termines  to  remain  behind  to  do  ho- 
nour  to  her  father's  urn,  and  watch 
the  fortunes  of  their  house— the  part- 
ing moment  is  come  :^- 

BLBCTBA. 

'*  O  my  brotherl  .  .  .  One  last  kiss- 
One  last  long  kiss — how  I  have  loved  thee, 

boy! 
Was  it  for  this  I  nourish'd  thy  young  years 
With  stately  tales,  and  legends  of  the  gods? 
For  this  ?  .  .  .  How  the  past  crowds  upon 

me !    Ah — 
Wilt  thou  recall,  in  lonely,  lonely  boors, 
How  once  we  sat  together  on  still  eves 
(Ah  me !)  and  brooded  on  all  serious  themes 
Of  sweet,  and  high,  and  beautiful,  and  good. 
That  throng  the  ancient  years.    AknMnals 

son, 
And  how  bis  lifo  went  out  in  fire  on  (Eta ; 
Or  of  that  bright  •hair'd  wanderer  after  fame, 
That  brought  the  great  gold-fleece  across  the 

sea. 
And,  left  a  name  in  Colchis ;  or  we  fpake 
Of  the  wise  Theseus,  conndla,   kingdoms, 

thrones, 
And  laws  in  distant  lands ;  or,  later  still, 
Of  the  grtMt  leaguer  set  round  lUon, 
And  what  heart^stlrring  tidings  of  the  war 
Bards  brnught  to  Hellas.   But  when  I  wouU 

breathe 
Thy  father*s  name^  didst  thou  not  grasp  my 

hand. 
And  glorfous  deeds  shone  round  us  like  tha 


That  lit  the  dark  world  from  a  great  way  off. 
And  died  up  into  heaven,  among  the  Gods  V 

Agamemnon,  in  the  modem  drama» 
is  as  cold  and  stem  as  in  the  ancient. 
He  repels  as  frigidly  the  over-sedulous 
demonstrations  of  love  and  honor 
which  his  wife  endeavours  to  force 
upon  him :— . 

aoAiracNoir. 
<(  Enough!  enough!  we  weigh  yon  at  fiill 

worth, 
An4  hold  yon  dear,  whose  gladness  equals 

yours; 
But  women  ever  err  by  over-talk. 
Silence  to  women,  as  the  beard  to  men, 
Brings  honour ;  and  plain  truth  is  hurt, 

not  help*d 
By  many  words.    To  each  his  separate 

sphere 
The  Gods  allot.    To  me  the  sounding 

camp, 
Steed,  and  the  oaken  spear ;  to  you  the 

hearth. 
Children,  and  household  duties  of  the  loom. 
Tie  man*i  to  win  an  honourable  name ; 
Woman*s  to  keep  it  hooomwble  stiU.** 
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In  this  onr  author  has  wisely  followed 
the  example  set  hiuii.  The  stem  un* 
loving  nature  of  the  man  'somewhat  ex- 
tenuates, if  possible,  the  sin  of  the 
wotnnn,  and  mitigates  our  horror  by 
the  suggestion  of  another  motive.  To 
this  enu,  too,  the  recollection  of  the 
immolation  of  Iphigenia  rankling  m 
the  breast  of  tl^e  mother,  conduces, 
and  is  with  judgment  given  ^  promi* 
nent  place  m  the  drama  before  us. 
Thus,  we  remember  the  faults  of  Aga- 
memnon while  we  witness  the  crimeof 
Clytcmnestra,  and  we  &el  that  ven- 
geance and  retribution  have  their 
{•bare  in  working  out  the  unalterable 
decrees  of  destihy. '  ITiis  last  sentl- 
pient,  ever  the  great  religious  lesson 
inculcated  by  the  Greeks, 'is  most  ap- 
propriately' enforced  by  the  Englisfi 
copyist^  '  ' 

Clt.— ••  Not  I,  but  r«te,  halh  dealt  tht  blov.** 

And  again — 

CLTTKMKESTBA. 

*'  We  are  but  •■  the  instrument  of  heaven. 
Our  work  is  not  dtaiffa,  bat  destiny. 
A  God  directs  the  lightning  to  its  fall ; 
It  Bmiies  and  slays,  and  pastes  otber-wbeie, 
Pure  in  its  self,  as  when,  in  light,  it  left 
The  bosom  of  Olympus,  to  its  end. 
Sp  this  cold  beait  the  wrong  of  all  the 

past 
Lies  buried.    I  avenged,  and  I  forgive. 
Honour  him  yet     Uc   is  a  king,   tho' 

fcllen." 

We  have  incidentally  auoted  enou«vli 
from  this  tragedy  to  snow  thai' the 
writer  is' on©  of  no  mean  powers.  Hb 
is  a  poct  and  a  scholar;  and  we  do 
not  think  we  say  too  much'  when  we 
assert  that  vfe  doubt  afi^  English  poet 
could  make  more  of  his  sufcject.'  If 
he  has  not  been  perfectly  successful, 
the  Aiult  lies  less  with  him  than  with 
his  theme.  To  write  a  tragedy  of  an- 
cient  Greece,  as  a  poet  of  Greece  would 
have  written  it  about  the  seventieth 
Olympiad,  is,  we  think,  next  to  an 
impossibility;  and  were  it  possible, 
tho  ac|iicvcment  would  be  rather  a 
wonder  of  scholarship  than  a  thing  to 
live  amongst  us.  The  genius  of  the 
modem  drama  is  distinguished  from, 
we  might  almost  sa^r  contrasts  with, 
that  of  the  ancient,  m  this,  that  the 
latter  is' statuesque,  while  the  former 
is  picturesque.  Hence  il  is  that  a 
modem  is  sure  to  fail  in  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  anti(jue.    And  this  is  the 


failure  of  the  poet  before  us.  With 
all  his  cla9Sic4  purity,  with  a]l  bia 
poetiu  diction  and  true  feeling,  with 
^11  his  beauty  of  thought  and  vigour  of 
portraiture,  he  has  given  us,  not  the 
Greek  statue,  severe  and  white,  bu^ 
that  which  piodeii^  innovators  intro- 
duced as  antique .— a  painted  statue, 
gome  ( f  th^  uuest  passages  |n  this 
dran^  «re  thus  coloured  far  too  highly* 
even  for  ^c  style  of  Eurfpides,  ana 
their  very  richness  and  warmth  bc- 
fray  their  modern  origin.  *  Here,  foj 
instance,  fs  a  chorus,  )yhose  i^oc'tip 
beauty  is  unquestionable,  but  it  )s  not 
Greek  eitfier  ifi  spirit  ojr  e^pressjojf  :^. 

pnoRC^ 

'*  These  flowers-^we  plucked  them 
At  morning,  an<}  took  them 
^rom  bright  bees  that  suck'd  them 
And  warm  wind«  that  ehook  Uiera 
'Kea^  blue  lulls  that  o'or-lbok  them." 

After  al},  it  may  be  said  that  we  axf 
aflTectejd  by  «k  prejudice  in  favour  of  th^ 
antique,  in  bringing  a  ipodern  work  to 
the  test  of  such  a  standan},  and  that 
yiQ  shpu)d  rather  judge  a  drama  such  of 
this,  just  as  we  would  had  the  Greel^ 
tragedies  nerer  been  written.  We  do 
not  think  so.  Wq  believe  there  is  a 
thorough  »nd  entire  fitness  to  be  foun^ 
in  the  antii^i^e,  of  pooght  an4  QX^ 
pression,  of  imagery  and  feeling,  t|)a^ 
IS  inseparable  from  the  age,  i}»  couo- 
try,  and  the  retigibn  of  ahciei^6reeoe, 
and  a  departure  £rom  them  wiH  be 
always  more  or  less  anachronistic. 

\V  e  pass  with  unalloyed  satisfaction 
tQ  the  other'  poems  of  this  volume. 
The  first  is  thoroughly  iuodern-~a 
poem  of  tha^  class  in  thought  and 
structure  that  is  essentially  of  to-day. 
It  is  unmistakably  of  the  Tenny^fii 
school,  but  the  scholar  has  nothing 
but  the  n^oHiere  of  the  Inastdr ;  he  fan 
the  skill  in  working.in  all  the  beauti- 
ful things  in  nature  into  his  piece,  in 
disposing  artistically  his  'lignts  aiii 
shadows,  in  giving  the  rich  glows,  the 
tender  touchy,  t^e  deep  repose  puii 
make  Tennyson's  pictures  so  llovely  ; 
but  he  takes  nothing  from  him  farther. 
The  figures  are  dl  bis  own, "their 
groupings,  their  attitudes ;  and  )ho 
poem,  *'  Good  Night  in  the  Porch»,"  is 
one  which  Tennyson  might  not  blush 
to  have  written.  Can  anjf thing  be 
more  exquisite  or  more  true  to  na- 
^ure  than  the  following  opening 
stanzas :— 1     ' 
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"  A  little  longer  in  the  light,  lore,  let  me  be.     The  air  is  warm. 
I  hear  the  cuckoo*s  last  good -night  float  from  the  copse  below  the  Farm. 
A  little  longer,  Sister  sweet — yoMt  hand  in  mluc— ou  this  old  scat 

"  In  TOn  red  gable,  wh'ch  the  rose  creeps  round  and  o*er,  yonr  casement  shines 
Against  the  yellow  west,  o'er  those  forlorn  and  solitary  pines. 
The  long,  long  day  is  nearly  done.     How  silent  ail  the  place  is  grown  ! 

"  The  stagnant  lerete,  one  and  all,  are  bnroing  in  the  distant  marsli — 
Hark  I  *twaa  the  bittern's  parting  call.     The  frogs  are  out :  witli  murmurs  harsh 
The  low  reeds  vibrate.     See !  the  al^l  catches  the  long  pools  one  by  one. 

**  A  moment,  and  those  orange  flats  will  torn  dead  gray  or  Inrid  white. 
Look  up !  o*erhead  the  wlunoxring  bats  are  come  and  gone,  eluding  sight. 
I'he  little  worms  are  out.     The  snails  begui  to  move  down  shining  trails, 

"  With  slow  pink  conesi,  and  soft  wet  horns.  The  gartlen-bowers  are  dim  with  dew. 
With  sparkling  drops  ihe  white-rose  thorns  are  twinkling,  where  the  sun  sliiw  thro' 
Those  reefs  of  coral  buds  hung  free  below  the  purple  Judas-tree. 

*'  From  the  warm  upland  comes  a  gust  made  fragrant  with  the  brown  hay  there. 
The  meek  cows,  with  their  white  horns  thrust  above  the  hedge,  stand  still  and  stare. 
TIm  alcaming  homes  from  the  wains  droop  o'er  the  tank  their  plaited  manes. 

'*  And  oVr  yon  hill-side  brown  and  barren  (where  you  and  I  aa  children  pla/d, 
Starting  the  rabbit  to  his  warren),  I  hear  the  sandy,  shrill  cascade 
i«ap  down  upon  the  vale,  and  spill  his  heart  out  round  the  muffled  mill." 


"The  Earl's  Return"  is  full  of 
pictures  such  83  tliis ;  indeed  our  au« 
tfaor*s  power  in  the  descriptive  appears 
io  be  inexhaustible.  He  is  like  Dickens, 
an  Accurate  observer  of  nature,  and 
with  the  true  instinct  of  genius,  seizes 
upon  everything  that  conduces  to  poetic 
effect.  Here  is  something  that  con- 
veys jast  such  a  picture  of  desolation 
as'Dtckens  gives  in  **  Bleak  House  "— 

*'  The  wafer-rat,  as  he  skulk'd  in  the  moat. 
Set  all  the  Cumbrous  lilies  afloat, 
And  sent  a  sharp  quick  pulse  along 
The  sUgnant  light,  that  heaved  and  swung 
The  leaves  together.     Suddenly 
At  times  a  shooting  star  would  spin 
Shell-like  out  of  heaven,  and  tumble  in, 
And  burst  o'er  a  city  of  stars ;  but  she, 
As  he  dash*d  on  the  back  of  tlie  zodiac, 
And  quiver'd  and  glow'd  down  arc  and 

node. 
And  split  sparkling  into  infinity, 
Thought  that  some  angel,  in  his  reveries 
Thinking  of  earth,  as  he  pensively 
Lean'd  over  the  star-gratMl  balcony 
In  his  palace  among  the  Pleiades, 
And  grieved  for  the  sorrow  he  saw  in  the 

Und, 
Had  dropped  a  white  lUy  from  his  loose 
"     hand." 

The  resemblance  to  Tennyson  in  the 
foregoing  is,  perhaps,  too  strong. 

The  genius  of  our  author  is,  however, 
not  confined  to  descriptive  writing. 
Some  of  the  pieces  of  this  volume  have 
Hindi  nerte  alkd  vigour,  and  there  is  a 


strong  every-dayworld-experience,  and 
large-minded  {philosophy  about  them, 
expressed,  too,  in  ninniy,  vigorous  verse, 
that  reminds  one  of  Longfellow.  Of 
this  dass  "The  Artist"  is  one.  It  is 
a  fine,  bold  piece  of  continuous  rea. 
soning,  written  in  a  spirit  of  manful 
hope  and  right  teaching,  which  we 
-would gladly  quote  throughout,  and  fear 
to  weaken  by  a  detached  specimen,  yet 
we  will  venture : — 

'*  Lean  not  on  one  mind  constantly : 

Lest,  where  one  stood  before,  two  fall. 
Something  God  hath  to  say  to  thee 
Worth  hearing  from  the  lips  of  alL 

''  All  things  are  thine  estate :  yet  must 
Thou  Hrst  display  the  title-deeds, 
And  sue  the  world.    Be  strong :  aud  trust 
High  instincts  more  than  all  the  creeds. 

"  The  world  of  Thought  is  pacVd  so  tight, 
If  thon  stand  up  another  tumbles: 
Heed  it  not,  (ho*  thou  have  to  fight 
With  giants :  whoso  follows  stumbles. 

''Assert  thyself:  and  by-and-by 

The  world  will  come  and  lean  on  thecb 
But  seek  not  praise  of  men :  thereby 
Shall  falae^ows  cheat  theew   Boldly  be. 


^  The  scaffolding  of  other  souls : 

It  was  not  meant  for  thee  to  mount ; 

Tho'  it  may  serve  thee.     Separate  wholes 

Hake  up  the  sum  of  God's  account. 
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**  We  fi!o  to  Natnre,  not  as  lords, 

Bat  MrvADts :  and  »he  treats  ns  thus : 
Speaks  to  us  with  indiflfiereQt  words, 
And  from  a  distance  looks  at  us. 

**  Let  us  go  boldly,  as  we  ought, 
And  say  to  her  •  We  are  a  part 
Of  that  supreme  original  Thought 

Which  did  oonceive  thee  what  thou  art : 

"  *  We  will  not  have  this  lofty  look  : 
Thou  Shalt  fall  down,  and  recognise 
Thy  kings :  we  will  write  in  thy  book, 
Command  thee  with  our  eyes.' 

**  She  hath  usnrpt  us.    She  should  be 
Our  model :  but  we  have  become 
Her  miniature-painters.     So  when  we 
Entreat  her  softly  she  u  dumb." 

There  is  another  piece>  the  last  in 
the  volume,  which  is  also  of  this  phi- 
losophical cast,  but  even  higher  to  our 
thinking  ;  we  allude  to  the  **  Judicium 
Paridis,"  in  which  he  discourses  of  the 
three  great  passions  which  occupy  the 
life  of  a  man  of  a  refined  mind ;  first, 
the  Beautiful,  whom  in  boyhood  he 
Becks  everywhere,  by  sea  and  shore, 
and  among  lonely  mountains :— 

"  In  all  shapes  of  wood, 

Or  brass,  or  marble ;  or  in  cotours  clad ; 
And  sensuous  lines,  to  make  my  spirit 
glad. 
And  she  shall  change  her  dress  with  every 
mood. 

**  Tlien,  that  no  single  sense  of  her  be  want- 
ing. 
Music ;  and  all  voluptuous  combinations 
Of  sound,  with  their  melodious  palpita- 
tions 
To  charm  the  ear,  the  cells  of  fancy  hannt- 
ing. 

^*  And  in  her  courts  my  life  shall  be  outroird 
As  one  unfurls  some  gorgeous  tapestry, 
Wrought  o*er  with  old  Olympian  he- 
raldry, 
All  purple-woven  stiff  with  blazing  gold." 

The  writer  goes  in  review  through 
all  the  objects  that  are  sensuously 
beautiful  in  nature,  and  the  descrip- 
tions are  extremely  good,  teeming 
with  animation  and  feeling,  rich  and 
picturesque.  These*  however,  are  not 
sufficient  to  satisfy  him ;  he  is  thereby 
no  richer  than  the  merest  hind  that 
toils  all  day.  Then  he  seeks,  after 
knowledge : — 

"  In  which  mood  I  endured  for  many  years, 
Valuing  all  things  for  their  further  uses: 
And  seeking  knowledge  at  all  open  sluices : 
Though  oft  the  stream  tum'd  brackish  with 
my  tears.** 


The  knowledge  which  he  seeks  is 
gathered  from  books,  till  at  length  be 
awakes  firom  bis  dream^ — 

**  Into  ths  rasl  irarid  of  life  aad  death.*' 

Some  fine  and  forcible,  bat  we 
think  rather  morbidly  sensitive,  re- 
flections follow.  The  last  stanzas  we 
give,  as  being  full  of  truth,  as  well  as 
of  fine  expression : — 

«*  If  two  Eternities,  at  strife  for  us. 

Around  each  human  soul  wage  ifle&t 

war. 
Dare  we  disdain  ourselves,  tho*  USVn 
we  are, 
With  Hell  and  Heaven  lookiDg  on  ns  thus? 

**  Whom  God  hath  loved,  whom  DevOs  dan 
not  soom. 
Despise  not  tfaon-^the  meanest  homan 

creature. 
Qhnb,  if  thou  canst,  the  heights  of  tfafaie 
own  nature. 
And  look  toward  Paradise  where  eadi  was 
bom. 

<*  So  I  spread  sackcloth  on  my  former  pride : 
And  sat  down,  clothed  and  oovw*d  np 

with  ahame : 
And  cried  to  God  to  take  away  my  Uama 
Among  my  brethren :  and  to  these  loisd 

"  To  come  between  my  crime  and  my  de- 
spair. 
That  they  might  help  my  heart  vp, 

when  God  sent 
Upon  my  soul  its  proper  punishment. 
Lest  that  should  be  too  great  for  me  to 
bear. 

**And  so  I  made  my  choice:  and  kam^d 
to  live 
Again,  and  worship,  as  my  spirit  yeam*d : 
So  much  had  been  admirM — so  much 
been  leam*d — 
So  much  been  given  me— >0^  how  maeh 
togfiver 

And  this  is  his  final  choice,  to  gtw 
even  as  he  has  received — 

*«  To  glTv  b  better  ttma  to  kaoir  or  no.** 

Such  is  the  experience  of  his  life, 
and  thus  he  sums  up : — 

"  For  who  gives,  giving,  dolh  win  back  his 
gift: 
And  knowledge  by  division  grows  to 

more: 
Who  hides  the  Master's  talent  shall 
die  poor. 
And  starve  at  last  of  his  own  thaaklesi 
thrift 
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"  I  did  this  for  another :  and,  behold  1 

My  work  hath  blood  hi  it ;  but  thine 

hath  none : 
Bone  for  thyself^  it  dies  in  being  done : 
To  what  thou  bayest  thon  thyself  art  sold. 

"  Give  tbyself  utterly  away.    Be  lost 
Choose    some    one,    something :    not 

thyself,  thine  own : 
Thon   canst  not  perish  :    but,   thrice 
greater  grown — 
Thy  gain  the  greatest  where  thy  loss  was 


'<  Thon  in  another  shalt  thyself  new-find. 
The  single  globule,  lost  in  the  wide  sea, 
Becomes  an  ocean.    Each  identity 
Is  greatest  in  the  greatness  of  its  kind. 

**  Who  serves  (br  gain,  a  slave,  by  thankless 
pelf 
Is  paid :  who  gives  himself  is  priceless, 

free. 
I  give  myself,  a  man,  to  God :  lo,  He 
Renders  me  back  a  saint  nnto  myself." 

We  count  these  last  verses,  which 
we  have  just  auoted,  to  be  of  a  very 
high  order ;  they  evidence  power  of 
language,  as  well  as  vigour  oftbought. 
Rising  with  his  theme,  the  poet  re» 
jects  the  affluence  of  words  and  ima- 
gery, in  which  he  has  described  his 
wanderings  through  the  realms  of 
Beauty  and  of  Knowledge,  and  gives 
expression  to  a  hicrh  truth,  simple  and 
holy,  as  it  is  eternal,  in  words  befitting  his 
theme,  simple,  strong,  and  unadorned. 
Every  line  has  the  force  and  terseness 
of  an  epigram,  cver^  sentiment  the 
point  and  condensation  of  an  adage. 
Had  he  given  us  nothing  but  this 
piece,  we  would  have  admitted  his  right 
to  no  humble  place  as  a  poet.  It  is 
not  inferior  to  the  '*  Escelsior,"  or 
**  Ladder  of  St.  Augustine  "  of  Long- 
fellow, in  vigour  or  moral  teaching, 
while  it  exhibits  a  richness  and  variety 
not  to  be  found  in  either.  It  is,  per- 
haps, more  like  what  noble  old  George 
Herbert  would  have  written,  especially 
the  latter  part,  though  not  quite  so 
quaintly  formal. 

Amongst  the  many  debts  which  we 
owe  to  Alfred  Tennyson,  perhaps  not 
the  least  is  this,  that  he  has  been  the 
first  of  late  times  to  open  np  the  trea- 
sures of  ^ose  delectable  old  French 
romances,  the  caskets  wherein  are  en- 
shrined  all  the  glory  and  beauty  of 
the  ancient  chivalry  of  Europe.  One 
never  opens  a  volume  of  "  Tne  Histo- 
rie  of  Kynze  Arthure,"  and  dips  into 
its  pages,  that  he  does  not  feel,  as  it 
YOXm  zlvz.— ko.  gclxziy. 


werp,  the  very  odour  of  poetry  ex- 
halms  from  them  —  all  that  is  noble 
and  elevating  in  knightly  honour,  and 
faith,  and  devotion-Iodl  that  is  tender 
and  beautiful  in  the  love  of  fair  women 
and  the  courtesies  of  gallant  men-P-all 
that  strong,  simple  dignity  of  word 
and  action,  that  so  finely  contrasts 
with  the  airs  of  the  modern  petit  mair- 
tre  —  all  the  refined,  yet  formal  de- 
meanour of  courtly  breeding,  which 
accorded  so  well  with  the  steed-clad 
and  plumed  warriors,  the  ermine-robed 
and  orocaded  dames,  at  once  stiff  yet 
polished,  cumbrous,  yet  gracefully  dig- 
nified. All  these  rise  up  before  the  mind, 
and  one  sees  again  Launcelot  andGala- 
hault,  Arthur  and  his  Queen  Guenevere, 
and  all  the  knights  and  dames  at  tour- 
ney  or  banquet,  in  Surluse,  or  at  Ca- 
melot.  The  laureate  was  not  slow  in 
discovering  the  singular  suitability  of 
these  romantic  chronicles,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  poet.  Who  has  ever  read 
the  *•  Morte  d* Arthure  "  without  feel- 
ing this,  and  acknowledging  the  fasci- 
nation which  holds  him  spell-bound  as 
he  reads  ?  Others  have  followed  the 
example  thus  set  with  various  success, 
and  amongst  them  let  us  mention,  with 
honour,  the  name  of  Matthew  Arnold ; 
and  last  of  all,  the  writer  whose  book 
we  are  now  reviewing,  tries  his  powers 
upon  a  passage  of  old  English  romantic 
chivalry.  *•  The  parting  of  Launcelot 
and  Guenevere  "  is  an  episode  in  the 
loves  of  the  Knight  and  Queen,  which, 
in  point  of  execution,  as  well  as  of  con- 
ception, will  bear  comparison  with  the 
best  things  of  the  kind  that  have  ap- 
peared in  English  verse.  It  has  all 
the  beauty  and  formality  of  the  an  i  iqiio ; 
all  the  polish  and  glow  with  which  the 
modern  artist  has  invested  the  ancient 
romance ;  and  the  whole  scene  is  de- 
scribed with  equal  delicacy  and  ten- 
derness. The  poem,  which  is  between 
tiiree  hundred  and  four  hundred  lines 
in  length,  will  not  very  well  bear  to  be 
broken  by  partial  auotation.  We  shall 
briefly  describe  the  subject  of  this 
<' fragment,"  with  an  occasional  paa- 
saee  from  the  poem. 

Tho  King  is  at  Carlyel,  and  pur. 
poses  to  solemnise  our  Lady's  Dav  with 
a  joust  of  arms,  in  Camelot.  Thither 
came  all  the  chiefs  of  Christendom  :•— 

**  The  King  of  Northgalies ; 
Angnishe,  the  King  of  Ireland ;  the  Hant 

Prince, 
Sir  Gahdiault;  the  King  o'  the  Hondred 

Knights ; 
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The  Kins^  of  Scotland  and  of  Britanv ; 
Jind  many  more  renowned  knights  whereof 
The  namea  are  glorloius.    Also  all  the  earls, 
And  all  the  dukes,  and  all  the  mighty  men 
And  famous  heroes  of  the  Table  Round, 
^roin  far  Northumberland  to  where  the  waTe 
Rides  rough  on  Devon  from  the  outer  main. 
So  that  there  was  not  seen  for  seven  years, 
Since  when,  ot  Whitsuntide,  Sir  Galahad 
Beparted  out  of  Carlyd  from  the  court, 
So  fair  a  fellowship  of  goodly  knights." 

The  Ring  desires  that  his  Queen 
shall  accompany  him,  but  she  is  still 
sickf  and  refuseSf  whereupon  Arthur 
is  grieved,  and  in  wrath  breaks  up  his 
courtj  and  rides— 

r  •«  To  Af tout  oa  thlt  tltfo  Canolol.'* 

And  so,  when  he  was  ridden  out — 

"  With  sll  Uf  Mloirahlp,** 

The  Queen  arises,  and  calls  to  her 
Sir  Launcelot,  who  had  tarried  behind. 
Then  she  thus  appeals  to  the  knight  :— 

"  Not  for  the  memory  of  that  love  whereof 
Ko  more  than  memory  lives,  but,  sir,  for  that 
Which  even  when  love  is  ended,  yet  endnres 
Making  immortal  life  with  deathless  deeds. 
Honour— trae  knighthood's  golden  spun,  the 

crown 
And  priceless  diadem  of  peerless  Queens — 
I  make  appeal  to  you,  that  bear  perchanoo 
The  labt  appeal  which  I  shall  ever  make. 
So  wei^h  my  word.H  not  lightly !  for  I  feel 
The  fluttering  fires  of  life  grow  faint  and  cold 
About  my  heart.     And  oft,  indeed,  to  me 
Lying  whole  hours  awake  in  the  dead  nights 
The  end  seems  near,  as  tho*  the  darkness  knew 
The  angel  waiting  there  to  call  my  soul 
Perchance  before  the  house  awakes ;  and  oft 
When  faint,  and  all  at  once,  Arom  far  away, 
The  mournful  midnight  bells  begin  to  sound 
Across  the  river,  all  the  days  that  were 
(Brief,  evil  days !)  return  upon  my  heart, 
And,  where  the  sweetness  seem'd,  I  see  the 

sin. 
For,  waking  lone,  long  hours  before  the  dawn. 
Beyond  the  borders  of  the  dark  I  seem 
To  see  the  twilight  of  another  world, 
That  grows  and  grows  and  glimmers  on  my 

gaze. 
And  oft,  when  late,  before  the  languoroos 

moon 
Thro*  yonder  windows  to  the  West  goes  down 
Among  the  pines,  deep  peace  upon  me  falls, 
Deep  peace  like  death,  so  that  I  think  (  know. 
The  blessed  Mary  and  the  righteous  saints 
Stand  at  the  throne,  and  intercede  for  me. 
Wherefore  the^e  things  are  thus  t  cannot  tell. 
But  now  1  pray  you  of  your  fealty. 
And  by  all  knightly  faith  which  may  bdleft. 
Arise  and  get  yon  hence,  and  join  the  King.** 

This  is,  indeed,  well  conceded. 
TVhat  dignity  is  there  even  in  her  re* 


morse ;  what  tenderness  in  her  sorrow ; 
what  humility  in  her  haughtiness; 
what  gentleness  in  her  repulse.  One 
must  be  slow  of  fancy » or  cold  of  heart, 
who  cannot  see  before  him  all  that 
these  lines  so  picturesquely  suggest. 
The  picture  is,  however,  drawn  for  uf 
with  a  skilful  pencil : — 

**  Abont  her,  all  unheeded,  ber  long  balr 
Looe*d  its  warm,  yellow,  waving  loveliness, 
And  o*er  her  bare  and  shining  shoulder  cold 
Fell  floating  free.    iTponone  foil  white  aim, 
To  which  the  amoroos  pnrple  coverlet 
Clung  dimpling  close,  ber  drooping  state  was 

propt. 
There,  half  in  shadow  of  her  soft  gold  curb. 
She  leian'd,  and  like  a  roae  enricbt  with  dew, 
Whose  heart  is  heavy  with  the  clinging  bee, 
Bow'd  down  toward  him  all  her  glowing  faoe^ 
While  in  the  light  of  her  large  angry  eyes 
Uprose,  and  rose,  a  stow  imperious  sorrow, 
And  o*er  the  shine  of  still,  nnqoivering  tears 
Swam  on  to  him.** 

Then  follows  a  &ie  description  of 
the  war  of  feeling  in  the  heart  of  the 
kniffht — anger,  pride;  honour,  love,  and 
all  the  memory  of  the  past— as  he  stands 
with  averted  face,  and  sneechless  lip^ 
amid  the  nlence  of  the  plaoe— - 

*'  And  tbs  Imf  div-Ughl4yfiif  down  ths  floMi.*! 

At  length  he  breaks  the  silence, 
and  speaks  words  of  reproach,  and 
somewhat  of  a  scornful  upbraiding^ 
as  ho  reminds  her  (in  a  passage  of 
great  beauty)  of  all  he  had  done  to 
exalt  her  fame,  by  his  knightlv  achieve- 
ments. The  memory  of  afl  this  brings  it 
tender  sadness  over  the  spirit  of  the 
knight,  that  subdues  his  '  haughty 
mood  s  the  while  Gue&evere  muses— 

«  Bmt  h«Jd  hflr  htwVt  pwn&viaB  WS^K^  rtUL** 

The  change  of  feeling  is  iiitrodace<i 
and  aided  by  an  incident  that  shows 
the  skill  of  the  writer  :— 

**  Near  the  carven  casement  hung  the  bird, 
With  hood  and  jess,  that  oft  bad  led  them 

forth, 
Those  lovers,  thro*  the  heart  of  rippling  woods 
At  morning,  in  the  old  and  pleasuit  time. 
And  o*er  the,broider*d  canopies  of  state 
Biased  Uther*s  dragons,  coiiosi^  wnngbi 

with  geiBSt 
Then  to  liis  mind  that  dear  and  distant  dawn 
Game  back,  when  first,  a  \^j  at^^hor's. 

court. 
He  paused  abasht  before  the  youthfal  Qaeeo. 
And,  feeding  now  her  long  imploring  gaze 
llolding  him  in  its  sorrow,  when  he  marlt*d  * 
How  changed  her  etate^  sad  all  valike  to  hsri 
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The  most  renowned  beauty  of  the  time, 
And  pearl  of  chivalry,  for  whom  himself 
All  on  a  summer's  day  broke,  long  of  yore, 
A  hundred  lances  in  the  field,  he  sprang 
And  caught  her  hand,  and,  filling  to  one 

knee, 
Arch*d  all  his  haughty  neck  to  a  quick  kiss. 
And  there  was  silence.     Silently  the  West 
Grew  red  and  redder,  and  the  day  declined." 

The  struggles  in  the  heart  of  the  un- 
happy  Queen  are  finely;  described : — 

'*  As  o*er  the  hungering  heart  of  some  deep 
sea. 

That  swells  against  the  planets  and  the  moon 
With  sad  continual  strife  and  vain  unresti 
In  silence  rise  and  roll  the  labouring  clouds 
That  bind  the  thunder,  o*er  the  heaving 

heart 
Of  GuMievere  all  sorrows  fraught  with  love. 
All  stormy  Borrows,  in  that  silence  pass'd. 
And  like  a  star  in  that  tumulthous  night 
Love  waz*d  and  waned,  and  cam«^and  went, 

changed  hue, 
And  was  and  was  not :  till  the  cloud  came 

down, 
And  all  her  aonl  dissolved  in  showers :  and 

love 
Rose  thio*  the  broken  storm.* 

There  is  in  this  something  that  re- 
minds  us  of  Dante.  Yet,  the  differ- 
ence of  treatment  of  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar  incident,  by  the  great  f*Iorentiue 
master,  is  world-wide— -the  same  senti- 
ments and  emotions  are  introduced  by 
each ;  but  what  one  tells  simply,  ana 
by  a  word,  the  other  amplifies  in  the 
description  by  a  figure.  A  difTurent 
issue  18,  however,  suggested.  Launce- 
lot  obeys  the  injunction  ot  Guenevcre; 
be  goes  and  joins  the  King,  and  the 
episode  closes  with  a  charming  evening 
picture,  that  throws  a  tinting  of  quiet 
and  redeeming  holiness  over  the  scene 
of  passion : — 

"  Before  the  Virgin  Mother  on  her  knees. 

Tliere,  in  a  halo  of  the  silver  shrine. 

That  touch'd  and  tnm*d  to  starlight  her  slow 

tears, 
Below  the  feet  of  the  pale-pictur*d  saint 
She  Jay,  pour'd  out  in  prayer. 

**  Meanwhile,  without, 
A  sighing  rain  from  a  low  fringe  of  cloud 
Whbper*d  among  the  mdanchdy  hills. 
The  night*s  dark  limits  widen*d ;  fat  abora 
Tba  crystal  sky  lay  open  t  and  the  star 


Of  eve,  his  rosy  cirdet  trembling  dear, 
Grew  large  and  bright,  and  in  the  silTer 

moats, 
Between  the  accumulated  terraces. 
Tangled  ^  trail  of  fire-:  and  all  was  stilL** 

We  shall  not  enter  further  into  the 
consideration  of  the  poems  in  this 
volume.  There  are  some  two  or 
three  otbers,  as  "The  Wife's  Tra- 
gedy,"  and  "A  Soul's  Loss,"  which 
are  very  good,  and  some  few  of  which 
we  can  say  no  more  than  that  they  are 
auch  as  balf-a-dozen  ainaller  people, 
whom  we  could  name,  could  write  any 
day  of  the  year.  They  are  on  the 
staple  love- themes,  and  thrown  in,  ap- 
parently,  by  way  of  filling  stuff  to  suit* 
we  suppose,  the  publisher's  require- 
ments, and  make  up  a  respectable- 
sized  volume,  and  make  the  mass  of 
buyers  satisfied  With  tbeir  penn'orth. 
From  what  we  have  already  said,  and 
tlie  a  notations  we  have  made  in  this 
article,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  that  we 
should  formally  announce  our  own  esti« 
mate  of  Owen  Meredith  as  a  poet. 
We  think  be  has,  beyond  any  doubt, 
established  his  claim ;  and,  we  believe, 
he  will  yet  take  a  high  rank.  He  has 
all  the  elements  necessary  for  success-.* 
a  quick  fane^,  and  pood,  imaginative 
power,  combmed  with  the  more  solid 
^fts  of  intellect,  the  faculties  of  reflec- 
tion  and  i^asoning.  He  has,  too,  a  large 
measure  of  what  all  true  poets  have— 
a  perception  and  love  of  all  beauty,  na- 
tural and  moral ;  to  these  are  added  a 
singularly  happy.and  vivid  ability  for  de- 
scription, and  a  fine  warmth  of  feeling ; 
nor  are  the  mechanism  of  his  art  want- 
ing in  rich,  felicitous  language,  at  times, 
too,  very  vigorous.  Whoever  be  the  au- 
thor of  this  volume,  he  has  no  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  what  he  has  written. 
As  we  said  before,  we  suspect  he  has 
concealed  his  real  name,  tnto  his  mo» 
tives  for  so  doing,  if  our  conjecture  be 
correct,  we  have  no  wish,  as  we  have 
no  right,  to  pry ;  but  of  this  we  feel 
convinced,  that  whenever  the  time 
shall  come,  he  may  avow  his  paternity 
without  a  blush.  We  now  bid  him 
farewell,  we  hope  but  for  a  season, 
and  we  commend  his  volume  most 
heartily  to  the  notice  of  all  who  lore 
real  poetry. 
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BAX.LAD8      FROM      THB      OEBKAK. 

THE  OAK^BARTSST. 
rSOM  TVK  OBmMAll  OV  KAKL  SIMKOOK. 

Thx  monks  of  DQmwald  were  a  knowing  crew ; 
They  searched  (not  in  vain)  old  writings  tbrousb^ 
And  read  in  their  parchmenta*  time-embrowneu. 
Of  many  a  fertile  pasture  ground. 

A  deed  to  the  Squire  of  ScUebusch  they  showed 
(The  Latin  was  of  the  good  monkish  roode)> 
In  which  were  a  hundred  acres  named 
That  out  of  his  lands  the  convent  claimed. 

It  seemed  to  the  good  plain  squire  too  bad 
That  what  he  from  his  forefathers  had. 
And  tilled  for  many  a  long  year  pasty 
Should  go  to  these  greedy  monks  at  last. 

The  prior  commenced  a  suit  straightway, 
The  advocates  scarce  knew  what  to  say ; 
And  so  often  the  judge  adjourned  the  hearing, 
That  the  caae  was  prolonged  beyond  all  bearmg. 

The  squire  to  lose  patience  at  last  beean. 

While  the  monks  were  threat*ning  with  curse  and  ban. 

And  stirring  helPs  coals  (from  the  pulpit)  too ; 

**  III  be  even,"  thought  he,  "  with  this  knavish  crew !" 

He  said,  "  I  wish  peace,  so  there  is  my  hand; 
You  shall  have  (though  not  yours  by  right)  the  land ; 
Tet  let  me,  as  one  who  unvanauished  yields. 
Take  one  last  crop  o£f  those  luddess  fields." 

The  monks  with  chuckle  and  smirk  acreed  ; 
The  lawyers  with  care  drew  up  a  deed  ; 
Each  party  confirmed  that  deed  by  oath«- 
Then  home  well  satisfied  hastened  both. 

Hme  past,  from  Christmas  to  Whitsuntide, 
When  the  monks  in  procession  went  far  and  wide, 
With  cross  and  banner  the  fields  around. 
That  heaven  might  bless  the  well-tilled  ground. 

They  came  to  the  land  so  long  debated. 
Which  the  squire  for  the  last  time  cultivated ; 
About  did  the  monks  right  curiously  stare. 
To  find  what  it  was  ho  had  planted  there. 

**  Young  leaves  of  bright  ^en  in  tufts  appear, 
What  is  it  that  Autumn  will  ripen  here  ? 
Tis  not  oats,  nor  wheat — shame,  ruin,  and  hoax  1— 
We  are  soldi-he  has  planted  the  land  with  oaks  I 
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Our  teeth  will  not  ache  when  they're  fit  for  mowing ; 
We  find  too  late  that  the  squire  was  so  knowing ; 
What  boots  it  now  of  the  trick  to  con)|>lain  ? 
The  deed  speaks  a  Umgoage  far  too  plain." 

Up  grew  in  its  vigour  the  groTe  of  oak^ 
And  oft  the  squira's  gun  in  its  silence  broke ; 
Some  trunks  he  barked  for  the  tanner's  use^ 
And  drank  as  medicine  brown  oak-juioe. 

The  trees,  as  time  still  onward  passed. 
Towered  over  the  convent  wall  at  last. 
And  looked  on  the  graves  where  for  manv  a  daj 
Both  prior  and  monks  in  their  last  sleep  lay. 

Still  higher  arose  that  forest  dark. 
And  when  age  had  cloven  the  rough  oak-bark, 
The  leaves  that  the  autumn  sheds,  were  thrown 
On  the  convent  ruins,  a  heap  o'ergrown. 


TBS  FIBX-BUX  Of  COLOONB. 

TBAXBLATBO  VBOM  THE  OSBMAll  OW  J,  MIDL. 

<*  CoLOom'a  Cathedral  Bell,  through  lapse  of  time,  has  lost  its  tone ; 
The  new  one  who  shall  cast  ?    He  were  weU  paid  by  fame  ak>ne  1" 
Before  the  Council  comes  a  man  of  aspect  wild  and  stem, 
Tis  the  bell.founder,  Wolff;  and  he  that  rich  reward  will  earn. 

He  is  allured  by  thinking  how  the  consecrated  Bell,  ^ 

As  thouj^h  it  spake  with  Time's  own  lips,  of  passing  life  shall  tell ; 

And,  like  a  rich  inheritance  among  his  children  shared. 

Shall  swing  in  hb  remembrance,  and  in  his  praise  be  heard. 

At  once  to  where  the  foundry  stands  with  ea^er  haste  he  goe9. 
Bight  soon  the  molten  belLmetal  within  the  furnace  glows  i 
And  Wolff  the  earthen  mould  has  pierced,  with  fear  as  ye  may  deem^ 
And,  IN  TBS  NAMs  OF  GoD,  lets  in  the  boiling  metal-stream. 

Now  all  stand  by  and  wait,  as  till  the  Bell  be  cool  they  must. 
That  he  from  top  to  rim  may  scale  away  the  earthen  crust. 
He  grasps  the  hammer,  with  strong  arm  be  swings  it  high  in  air. 
The  mould  is  broken — but,  O  Heav'n  1  a  fatal  flaw  is  there. 

A  second  casting,  in  tbs  name  of  God,  does  Wolff  begin ; 
To  fill  the  mould  a  second  metal- torrent!  rushes  in ; 
He  leaves  the  work  to  cool,  his  arm  the  hammer  swings  amain. 
He  breaks  the  earthen  shell — O  Heav'n !  a  flaw  is  there  again. 

**  Since,  in  the  name  of  God,"  he  cries,  "  so  ill  the  work  has  sped, 
Thb  time  I  try  the  Devil's  name  I"    The  people  shrink  in  dread ; 
But  he  no  warning  voice  will  hear ;  he  melts,  he  stirs — once  more 
Within  its  clay-burnt  robe  is  hid  the  red  and  boiling  ore. 
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It  cooli — ^he  sways  the  hammer  till  the  earthen  crast  gives  way ; 
Lo  I  in  its  perfect  beauty  shines,  the  Bell  to  the  bright  day^ 
Kor  crack  nor  flaw — the  fairest  child- of  Fire  it  seems  indeed : 
He  stares  in  wonder— ao  the  town  they  bear  it  off  with  speed* 

A  thousand  hands  have  laboured^  they  have  raised  it  to  the  tow'r— 
''  N0W9  Wolff,"  the  peojjie  cry,  *'  be  thou  the  first  to  prpve  its  pow'r  1" 
High  in  the  tow*r  he  waits,  and  when  the  Bell  is  hung^  he  takes 
The  rope  in  hand,  it  swings,  it  soonds— but  at  the  sound  he  quakes  I 

So  hollow  is  that  Bell*s  loud  note — so  deep  and  wild  its  thrill— 
And  thoueh  he  moves  it  not  again,  it  roars  and  rumbles  stiUl 
The  people  cross  themselves  and  fly ;  but  that  dread  tiAWn^  bringi 
The  fire  of  madness  to  his  brain,  and  from  the  tow'r  he  sprmgs. 

They  let  the  Bell  remain,  and  there  in  gloom  it  still  abides^ 
To  teach  how  weak  his  stay  who  in  the  Evil  One  confides  & 
Yet,  as  the  offspring  of  a  Corse,  wrought  by  the  art  of  Ildl, 
Its  tongue  is  silent,  save  of  Storm,  Bevoit,  or  Fire  to  telL 


nOB  MONK  or  HXXSTXBBACH. 
FBOM  TBI  UUatAM  OV  WOL»«A>«  MVLLIB. 

A  TOUTBFUL  monk  of  Heisterbach,  in  thought. 

Once  straj^ed  beyond  the  convent-garden's  bound ; 

Much  on  eternity  he  mused,  and  soueht 

The  truth  Uxat  in  God's  Holy  Word  is  found.  ' 


He  read  what  on  St.  Peter's  page  appear 

*'  With  God  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day^ 

With  Him  one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years  ".«^ 
To  fathom  this  in  vain  did  he  essay. 

His  path  still  deeper  through  the  forest  wound ; 

while  musing,  nought  or  saw  or  heard  he  thera^ 
Until  the  vesper-bell,  with  hallowed  sound. 

Toiled  forth  its  distant  call  to  evening  prayer.    ' 

He  hastened  back  as  swiftly  as  he  might. 

The  ?ate  was  opened  bv  a  stranger's  hand ; 

He  started,  but  the  lamps  within  were  bright. 
And  loud  the  voices  of  the  holy  band. 

And  so  he  entered,  sought  his  well-known  place. 
But,  lo  I  a  stranger  monk  was  seated  there ; 

He  looked  around  for  some  familiar  face. 

But  strangers'  glances  met  him  everywhere. 

They,  too,  gazed  wond'ring  at  the  astonished  man. 

His  name  and  what  he  sought  they  fain  would  hear ; 

H^  answered,  through  the  «hoir  the  murmur  ran, 

*'  None  these  three  hundred  years  was  called  so  h^re. 
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**  The  last  to  whom  the  brethren  gave  that  nam« 

-  A  sceptic  .was :  he  perished  in  the  wood. 
And  since  that  time  no  monk  has  bomo  the  same.'* 
He  heard  the  tale,  and  shuddered  as  he  stood. 

He  gave  the  date«  and  named  the  abbot  too. 

They  searched,  the  convent-book--that  record  cleared 

^e  matter,  and  in  him  the  monk  they  knew, 
,  Who  for  three  centuries  had  disappeared. 

He  sank  beneath  the  shock ;  to  silver  gray 

His  dark  hair  changed,  and  death  came  on  apaee  i 

And  thus  he  spake  the  while  be  dying  la}' — 
*'  God  is  not  limited  by  time  or  space. 

'*  What  His  Word  leaves  in  mystery,  nought  dears 
Save  miracle.    Bear  this  in  mmdalway* 

OxfX  DAT  WITP  HlM  18  A8  A  THOVSAND  TBAXS* 
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Or  all  the  Questions  which  agitate  the 
poblio  mind,  we  believe  none  is  des- 
tioed  to  take  a  more  prominent  place, 
and  that  at  no  distant  day,  than  the 
question  of  Educational  Keform.  The 
Tastncss  of  the  subiect,  the  interests 
involved  in  it,  and  the  diiBcuUies  con- 
nected with  it,  while  on  the  one  hand 
they  might  well  deter  us  from  rashly 
m^diing  with  it,  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  call  imperiously  and  press- 
ingly  upon  us  not  to  shrink  from  the 
discussion  of  the  subject.  We  have, 
like  most  inauirers,  thought  over  this 
subject  of  euucation,  and  talked  over 
it,  too,  and  fancy  we  have  gained  some 
information ;  and  so  we  are  determined 
to  let  the  public  have  the  benefit,  as 
\m  consider  it,  of  our  information  and 
reflections  on  this  subject.  As,  how- 
ever, we  dislike  writing  apropoa  to  no- 
thing, we  shall  relieve  the  dulness  of 
onr  remarks  by  intrcdudng  to  the  no- 
tice of  our  readers  one  of  the  books* 
most  recently  published,  in  accordance 
with  the  ideas  of  the  reformers  of  school 
education  for  the  middle  classes. 
The  experiments  in  education,  of 


late  years,  have  been  principally  con- 
fined to  the  public  euucation  of  the 
children  of  the  poorer  classes  of  our 
citizens,  or,  as  we  term  them,  when 
affectionately  disposed,  the  masses. 
This,  we  presume,  is  in  accordance 
with  the  ancient  mHx\m.-~'*£jrperim 
meniumJicU  in  corpore  vUi,"  We  have 
been  more  anxious  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  poor  than  of  our 
own  class ;  and  in  Ireland,  at  least,  have 
fought  more  earnestly  for  the  ri^ht  of 
the  poor  man's  child  to  read  the  Bible, 
er  not  to  read  it,  than,  perhapp,  under 
like  circumstances,  we  should  have 
done  for  our  own  flesh  and  blood.  The 
Government,  as  usual  in  this  country, 
has  interfered  in  the  question,  and,  as 
nsual,  increased  the  difficulties  by  med- 
dling. It  is  not  long  since  the  foun. 
dation-stone  of  an  institution  for  train- 
ing masters  for  the  education  of  the 
English  poor  was  laid,  with  no  small 
stir  and  flourishing  of  the  penny- trum- 
pets of  the  daily  press :  the  trowel  was 
wielded  by  a  personage  no  less  distin. 
guished  by  the  peculiar  military  rank 
which  he  holds,  than  by  the  enlightenw 


•  •  ^^Ifeading  Lessons.  First  Book."  Edited  by  Edward  Hughes,  Head  Master  of  tbB 
Boyal  Maval  Lower  Scbcolt  Qfseuwich  Hoqiltal.  London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and 
j^gaaas,    1866. 
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ed  views  of  education  which  he  is  sup. 
posed  to  possess.  The  public  mone^ 
was  TOtcdy  was  spent ;  the  usual  nomi- 
nations and  appointments  were  made 
on  the  usual  grounds  $  and  yet  such 
wns  the  want  of  intelligence,  according 
to  Bome,  or  prudent  foresight^  accord- 
ing to  otherFy  of  the  great  parties  of 
the  English  Churchy  both  high  and 
loyf,  and  broad  and  narrow^  that  they 
rejected  the  proffered  boon,  and  pre- 
ferred their  own  system  of  educating 
the  childi:pn  of  the  poor  to  that  kindly 
forced  upon  them  by  the  Goremment 
at  Kneller  Hall. 

The  education  of  the  Irish  poor  is  a 
subject  upon  which  we  have  so  oflen 
expressed  our  opinion^  that  it  is  unne- 
cessary now  to  disturb  the  sufficiently- 
troubled  waters.  The  interference  of 
the  Iri:ih  Government  is  known  to  all 
our  readers.  Their  indignation  at  the 
rebellion  of  the  Irish  clergy ;  their  re- 
vengeful system  of  Church  patronage 
founded  thereon,  together  with  its  na- 
tural fruits,  have  been  sketched  in 
these  pages  by  able  bands ;  and  we 
only  allude  to  the  subject  at  present, 
to  illustrate  the  difficulties  of  this 
branch  of  the  subject  of  educational 
reform. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  upon 
this  wide  department  of  our  subject ; 
and  we  believe  that  this  abnegation  on 
our  part  will  cause  uo  inconvenience 
to  our  readers,  who  are  already  in  poa- 
session,  or  might  easily  become  so,  of 
all  the  facts  connected  with  a  question 
which  has  occupied  so  much  of  the 
public  attention. 

Our  aim,  on  the  present  occasion^ 
is  rather  to  direct  our  readers'  atten- 
tion to  a  branch  of  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation, much  less  understood,  and 
much  more  intimately  affecting  their 
interests — we  mean  the  education  of 
the  middle  classes.  As  the  wealthier 
classes  of  the  community  can  afford  to 
pay  for  the  blessing  of  religious  edu- 
cation for  their  children,  and  as  there 
are  schools  and  colleges  to  suit  cyery 
shade  of  religious  belief  amongst  us, 
it  has  followed,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, that  the  subject  of  religion  is 
not  the  subject  around  which  the  con- 
troversies respecting  middle-class  edu- 
cation have  clustered ;  and  the  atten- 
tion of  reformers  has  been,  in  this  in- 
stance, directed  more  exclusively  to 
the  literary  side  of  the  question.  We 
obtain  one  advantage  from  this  cir- 
cumstance^ithat  the  controversy  has 


been  divested  of  extraneous  subjects 
of  discussion,  and  turned  more  directly 
upon  the  systems  of  educaticMi  them- 
selves. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  tliat 
these  systems  of  education  have  been 
more  or  less  connected  with  religioae 
controversies,  and  that  the  parties  into 
which  our  Church  is  unhappily  divided^ 
have  each  advocated  s^tems  of  educa* 
tion,  supposed  to  be  suited  to  develop  a 
tone  of  feeling  and  mode  of  thought  in 
the  young,  in  unison  with  the  leli^ions 
training  to  which  they  are  respectively 
subjected.  Notwithstanding  this  na- 
tural comiexion,  the  secular  and  reli- 
gious aspect  of  educational  systems 
admits  of  being  considered  separately, 
and  it  is  to  the  former  exdusively  that 
we  would  now  direct  our  attention. 

In  the  rapid  sketch  which  we  are 
about  to  give  of  the  more  prominent 
of  our  educational  systems,  we  shall  be 
forced  to  confine  our  attention  almost 
exclusively  to  England,  where  the  sub- 
ject of  education  is  more  attended  to, 
and  the  experiments  on  it  tried  on  a 
scale  vastly  exceeding  the  feebler  e£* 
forts  of  our  own  country. 

First  on  our  list  we  find  the  gram-. 
mar  and  cathedral  schools  and  ooU 
le^es  of  England,  some  endowed  with 
princely  fortunes,  and  recognised  as 
the  nurseries  of  our  most  brilliant 
statesmen  and  most  distinguidied  scbo* 
lars  ;  and  others,  almost  unknown, 
labouring  in  solitude  and  poverty,  ne- 
glected, mismanaged,  and  almost  f(ff- 
gotten,  excepting  in  the  tenaoions 
memory  of  some  reforming  member  of 
the  HousD  of  Commons^  who  may  pro- 
pose annually  the  appomtment  of  a 
Commission  of  Inquiiy  into  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  public  schoob.  It  is 
but  rarely,  however,  that  he  can  obtain 
a  hearing  for  his  grievance  amid  the 
complicated  and  interminable  discus- 
sions which  illustrate  the  wisdom  of 
our  parliamentary  representatives,  and 
are  supposed  to  conduce  to  the  good 
government  of  the  country.  Supposing 
our  reformer,  however,  to  be  at  loigth 
successful,  and  to  attain  his  object— his 
Commission  is  appointed,  consisting  ol^ 
say,  one  archbisnop,  with  a  bag  wig ; . 
one  dittoof  Whig  principles;  one  lord 
of  similar  principles  and  mechanical 
tastes;  an  astronomer;  two  lawyersj 
and  a  paid  secretai*y— this  Coumiission 
sits  upon  the  school  grievance^  which 
is  not  likely  to  be  mudi  benefited  hj 
the  operation.   It  inquirea-Jifl  resisted 
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by  the  cathedral  deans  and  dons ;  is 
invited  by  them  to  dine«  but  steadily 
refused  all  access  to  their  coffers  and 
books.  At  length  the  Commission  re- 
ports and  buries  the  results  of  its  la- 
bours in  the  usual  blue  book,  which  is 
paid  for  by  the  House  of  Commons^ 
and  foi^tten  ;.  but  the  conscience  of 
the  reforming  member  is  reliered,  and 
he  turns  to  the  contemplation  of  other 
grievances,  and  the  appointment  of 
other  Commissions  of  Inquiry. 

It  was  our  fortune  once  to  visit  an 
old  cathedral  town,  of  crooked  streets 
and  narrow  lanes,  where,  however, 
the  country  so  struggled  for  pre-emi- 
nence with  the  town,  that  vou  could 
not  decide  to  which  it  should  be-- 
long.  Its  massive  cathedral,  with  lof^y 
octagonal  lantern,  and  beautiful  west- 
em  porch ;  its  bishop's  palace  and 
dean's  residence,  and  college,  marked 
it  as  a  town ;  but  there  was  not  a  Go- 
thic window  in  its  narrow  streets 
which  was  not  overgrown  with  ivy, 
and  from  each  comer  of  its  crooked 
lanes  the  green  trees  and  yellow  harvest- 
fields  could  be  seen  terminating  the 
view ;  a  clean  and  comfortable  hostel, 
adorned  with  a  creaking  signboard, 
representing  either  a  golden  lamb  or  a 
silver  bell  (we  forget  which),  received 
tiie  weary  stranger,  whose  comfort  was 
not  disturbed  by  grinning  waiters  or 
sulky  Boots.  On  market-days  this 
inn  was  frequented  by  all  that  was 
portly  and  comfortable  of  the  sur- 
rounding farmers,  who,  after  dinner, 
seated  behind  long  clay  pipes,  dis- 
cussed gravely  the  prices  of  their 
neighbours'  farms,  the  prospects  of 
sinking  for  clay  beneath  the  peat,  or 
the  all-important  question  of  drainage. 
Let  us  suppose  our  peripatetic  Com. 
mission  to  arrive  at  such  a  place,  to 
inquire  into  the  working  of  the  cathe- 
dral schools,  and  havmg  established 
themselves  in  the  best  rooms  of  the  inn, 
to  sally  forth  in  search  of  their  object— 
every  person  they  meet  can  tell  them 
where  the  National  School  is,  or  the 
British,  according  as  the  dean  happens 
to  be  Hieh  or  Low  Church  ;  but  the 
Cathedral  School  appears  to  be  un- 
known. The  farmers  could  tell  them 
the  latest  price  of  superphosphate,  but 
do  not  appear  to  understand  the  geor. 
gics  of  the  mind.  At  length,  a  little 
boy  is  met,  with  a  square  cap  on  his 
head,  and  a  Latin  grammar  in  his 
bandi  who  shows  them  the  way  to  the 
college,  which  consists  of  a  few  rooms# 


situated  over  a  moss-grown  Gothic 
gateway,  nestling  under  the  shadow 
of  the  cathedral ;  the  access  to  this 
college  consisting  of  a  toilsome  ascent 
of  a  spiral  stone  st^urcase,  in  a  dark 
and  narrow  turret.  From  the  slender 
slits,  through  which  the  sunbeams 
creep,  not  unimpeded  by  green  ivy 
leaves,  into  the  turret,  alternate 
glimpses  are  obt^ned  of  the  sturdy 
oaks  and  broad  fields,  and  of  the  Go- 
thic pinnacles  and  stained  windows  of 
the  old  cathedral.  Inside  the  college 
there  is  a  hum  qf  many  boys,  who 
look,  and  are,  happy,  notwithstanding 
the  unpromising  symptom,  that  each 
holds  before  him  a  Latin  grammar, 
which  book,  alternately  with  the  £ng. 
lish  Bible,  forms  the  mental  pabulum' 
of  the  schoolboys  of  our  cathedral 
town. 

Our  Commissioners  are  shocked 
and  pleased.  The  MwxnX  is  horrified 
at  the  absence  of  chemistxy,  geoloffy; 
and  botany,  and  naturally  asks,  what* 
is  the  use  of  so  much  Latin  in  an  agri-* 
cultural  district  ?  The  lawyers  com-' 
plain  that  the  schoolboys  are  trained* 
up  in  total  ignorance  of  their  country's 
laws,  and  of  the  glorious  constitution 
under  which  the  little  sinners  have  the 
happiness  to  live.  The  bishops,  how- 
ever, shake  their  heads,  and  express 
their  satisfaction  that  the  Bible  is  so 
constantly  and  carefully  taught,  and 
incline  to  the  opinion,  that  the  Latin 
grammar  as  naturally  accompanies  a 
scriptural  education  as  roast-beef  does 
plum-pludding. 

From  the  quiet  repose  of  the  old 
cathedral  town,  let  us  pass  to  the 
hum  and  turmoil  of  busy  London, 
whose  public  schools  are  endowed  and 
nurtured  on  a  scale  suited  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  mighty  Babylon.  Hid- 
den in  the  city  in  narrow  lanes,  where 
almost  eveiy  building  is  a  wealthy 
warehouse,  they  reckon  their  scholars 
by  hundreds,  although  many  of  their 
nearest  neighbours  seem  almost  uncon- 
scious  of  their  existence;  they  boast 
of  generations  of  scholars,  honoured 
and  rewarded  for  their  learning  at' 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  pride 
themselves  on  being  still  able  to  turn 
out  the  best  Latin  versemakers  in 
England  ;  in  some,  the  number  of 
the  scholars  is  determined  by  the  mys- 
tic number  of  the  fishes  taken  by  the 
seven  disciples  in  the  sea  of  Tiberias ; 
in  others,  by  the  good- will  and  plea- 
sure of  the  turUe-loving  city  alder- 
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men.  Do  oar  readers  wish  an  educa- 
tiop  for  their  sods,  holding  out  the 
prospects  of  success  at  college  and  in 
^fe^  difficult  to  obtain,  coveted  by 
many  ?  I^t  them  seek  for  a  nominiu 
tion  in  these  princely  schools.  If  suc- 
cessful, they  will  have  the  inexpressi- 
ble gratification  of  seeing  their  diu^- 
ling  nope  figuring  in  a  hideous  cos- 
tume, oppressed  with  heat  in  summer, 
and  chilled  with  cold  ijfi  winter;  his 
^in  and  shivering  legs  coated  with 
yellow  stockings,  and  inserted  into 
shoes  resembling  butter-boats,  the 
vze  of  which  is  to  bia  determined  by 
tlie  keeper  of  the  wardrobe,  not  by  the 
dimensions  of  the  urchin's  foot,  but 
by  the  date  of  l^is  baptismal  registry  ; 
and  should  the.  unhappy  boy  have 
overgrown  his  lawful  age»  his  feet  are 
pinched  in  purgatorial  shoes ;  or 
should  he  not  have  attained  the  nor. 
mal  stature  of  Saxon  bo^  he  is  fitted 
with  appendages  to  his  feet  which 
would  almost  enable  him  to  float,  like 
a  water-spider,  on  the  mud  of  Cheap- 
side.  Costume,  however,  like  other 
externals,  is  nothing ;  or  it  may  be  a 
matter  for  di^erence  of  opinion ;  and 
to  the  aldermanic  eye,  a  pair  of  yellow 
stockings  may  appear  as  proper  for  a 
schoolboy  as  to  the  Celtic  peasant  the 
purple  shirt  of  his  venerated  prelate. 
,  Tour  boy,  good  reader^  is  placed  at 
school ;  j^our  eye  has  grown  used  to  the 
deformities  of  his  dress ;  and  you  con- 
sole yourself  with  the  hope  that  the 
^othmff  of  his  mind  will  not  bear  any 
xesembTanoe  to  the  oddity  of  his  dress. 
You  never  were  more  mistaken,  for  his 
dress  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  his 
education;  your  son  will  return  home 
to  vou  skilled  in  making  verses,  but 
perhaps  unable  to  assist  you  in  making 
up  your  accounts;  learned  in  the  wars 
pi  Greece  and  Rome^  but  ignorant  of 
the  history  of  his  own  country ;  and  it 
may  even  happen  that  almost  the  only 
useful  knowledge  he  possesses  be  has 
acquired  by  stealth,  and  out  of  the 
routine  of  schooL  If  his  taste  lay 
not  in  the  study  of  dead  and  weary 
languages,  he  was  set  down  as  slow 
of  comprehension,  and  left  to  perish  in 
bis  ignorance ;  he  could  not,  and  did 
not  become  a  Grecian,  and  he  must, 
therefore,  die  a  boor. 

We^  could  mention  cases  bv  the 
score  in  which  a  capacity  formatnema- 
^cal  or  physical  research  existed  ot 
no  mean  order,  and  was  sul^sequently 
49velope<i^  in  those  wbo  had  beenn)jea» 


sured  by  the  puny  standards  of  classical 
pedants  and  fot^nd  wanjtiAg.  And  ye( 
this  system  has  its  advocates ;  and  one 
a(  its  most  gifVed  defenders,  now  at 
rt^t,  has  declared  that  he  would  nu 
ther  his  child  should  believe  that  the 
sun  went  round  the  earth,  than  devot^ 
his  life  to  the  pursuit  of  physical 
spienoe. 

^  The  hours  of  such  ignorant  asser. 
tioDs  are  numbered^  and  wa  believe 
the  assertors  will  soon  become  as  rara 
as  Tories  who  believe  in  the  divine 
i;ight  of  kings^  or  Whigs  who  do  not 
love  a  job;  pending,  hqwever,  the. 
dissolution  of  the  classical  system  of 
education,  we  must  expect  to  see  many 
a  fierce  and  furions  contest  amongst 
its  expectant  heirs.  We  have  almost 
as  many  systems  as  teachers  in  our 
private  schools ;  i^nd  even  in  the  public 
schools,  conducted  on  a  scientific  basis^ 
there  is  far  from  unanimity  as  to  ^he 
foundations  on  which  they  should  be 
laid.  In  manv  cases  science  is  nar- 
rowed  to  the  elements  of  mathematics!, 
and  in  others,  the  natural  an^  physical 
sciences  are  taught  in  a  manner  too 
oAen  recalling  to  mind  the  experi* 
menUi  and  prodigies  of  the  vendors  of 
quack  medicine. 

*  In  one  of  the  hottest,  smokiest,  and 
blackest  of  the  towns  in  the  north  of 
England  we  arrived,  some  years  agor 
late  at  night,  and  were  driven  to  m 
nearest  and,  as  it  happened,  the  best  hon 
tel.  Swallowing  a  hasty  supper,  we  re- 
tired to  bed,  but  not  to  rest ;  the  flicker- 
ing glare  of  the  neighbouring  furnaces 
gleamed  into  our  windows;  the  whix 
of  countless  wheels  in  motion  crept  up 
the  walls  and  ran  along  the  ceiling  and, 
the  floor;  ^nd  the  steady  blows  of 
heavy  hammers,  wielded  by  swarthy 
smiths,  f^U  with  wearisome  regularity. 
Qn  our  ears.  When  we  slept,  we  dream- 
ed  of  the  hotel  on  fire;  when  we  wa- 
kened, it  was  to  undergo  our  former 
pangs.  At  last  the  wished-for  mom-^ 
yig  dawned,  and  we  heard  with  plea- 
sure the  first  and  onl^  natural  sound 
which  metpur  ears  in  this  Cyclops*  for^i 
ip  came  from  the  throat  of  a  Spanuh 
cpck,  who  was  evidently,  like  ptinelvei^ 
not  at  home  in  a  manufacturing  toirn  ; 
the  long,  black  feather  which  alon^ 
TOmained  of  his  once  proud  tailj 
grooped  down,  and  at  intervals  the 
drops  of  rfun  which  trickled  from 
|iis  hack,  fell  from  his  only  fcathev. 
upon  the  wet  flags;  ,bis  comb  wa| 
draggled  and  torn  at  tin  l^ue;  bi4 
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breast  was  bare  of  featberfl ;'  and  he 
looked  the  piQture  of  a  broken-hearted 
bird.  He  crowed  >viih  joy  at  the  ap- 
|)earance  of  the  dawn,  as  if  astonished 
that  any  cause  should  give  him  plea? 
8ure  in  that  dreary  town.  He  had 
crowed  occasionally  and  feebly  during 
the  night,  but  it .  must  have  been  » 
the  opening  of  the  furnace  doors^ 
trhich  he  had  not  yet  learned  to  dis- 
tinguish  from  the  rising  sun. 
*  We  had  resolved,  m  our  hast«,  to 
leave  by  the '  first  train,  and  bid  fare- 
well to  the  smoke  and  din,  but  were 
encouraged,  bv  the  joyous  crow  of  our 
Spanish  friend,  to  seek  before  we  lefl 
Whether  we,  too,  might  not  find  some 
Ciiuse  for  pleasure  amid  the  noise  of 
wheels. 

'  We  sought' and  found  the  public 
school,  a^  noble  institution,  blackened 
irith  engine-smoke  outside,  but  full  of 
life  and  activity  within.  The  boya 
were  paler  than  our  friends  in  the 
cathedral  turret,  whose  rosy  cheeks 
gave  proof  that  the  country  air  could 
counteract  the  Latin  grammar;  but 
if  paler,  th^y  looked  more  thoughtful 
and  older.  Among  their  books  we 
found  the  Bible  not  displaced,  nor  yet 
the  Latin  grammar,  although  shorn  of 
its  peculiar  honours ;  a  library,  labora- 
tory, and  drawiug  school  were  attached 
to  the  building,  where  literature, 
Chemistry,  and  art  might  be  studied, 
under  skilled  instructors.  And  if  the 
students  were  not  competent  to  write 
^atin  verses  as  readily  as  a  grammar 
scholar,  they  possessed  the  seeds  of 
knowledge,  excellent  and  various, 
adapted  for  use  in  daily  life,  and  no 
less  valuable  in  their  acquisition,  as 
training  for  the  mind,  than'  the  vaunt- 
ed IangUH;!es  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

VVe  could  not  help  believing  that 
the  neighbouring  engines,  with  their 
countless  wheels  ana  endless  noise, 
were  associated  as  naturally  with  the 
scientific  education,  given  within  hear- 
ing of  their  hum  and  roar,  as  the 
cloistered  cathedrals  were  connected 
with  the  modest  grammar  schools,  and 
the  endless  Latin  tasks  of  the  school- 
boys educated  beneath  their  shadow. 

The  Cathedral  Grammar  Schools 
are  the  symbol  of  the  past ;  the  Manu- 
facturing Schools  are  the  hope  of  the 
future.  So  at  least  the  reformers  say. 
We  suspend  our  judgment. 

There,  are  in  the  United  Kingdom 
at  least  one  thousand  schools,  more  or 
^  endowed^  and  affording  education 


to  upwards  of  66,000  scholars;  and 
upwards  of  1,500  private  schools  of 
the  higher  class,  giving  education  to  at 
least  50,000  of  the  sons  of  our  better 
classes.  The  variety  of  .educational 
systems  in  so  great  a  number  of  suhoolsf 
public  and  private,  is,  of  course,  con- 
siderable: m  the  greater  number  of 
them  the  classical  element  prevails, 
and  still  holds  its  ground  against  all 
comers.  It  would  be  unjust,  however; 
liot  to  admit,  that  in  many  of  these 
schools  mathematical  science  forms  aii 
important,  although  subordinate,  part 
of  school  instruction ;  but  the  schools 
In  which  instruction  in  natural  and 
physical  science  is  considered  an  essen- 
tial part  of  education,  are  as  yet  very 
limited  in  number,  from  the  operation 
of  causes  not  difficult  to  assign.  Of 
these  causes  we  believe  the  most  pow^ 
erful  are,  the  want  of  text-books,  and 
the  want  of  teachers.  There  is  no 
lack  of  desire  to  learn  physical  science, 
both  on  tiiie.part  of  teachers  and  scho- 
lars, but  the  want  of  accurate  and 
scientific  text-books,  and  of  teachers 
competent  to  instruct  in  thesebranches, 
is  keenly  fblt.  We  therefore  hail  with 
pleasure  the  attempt  made  by  Mr. 
Edward  Hughes,  head-master  of  the 
Royal  Naval  Lower  School,  at  Green- 
wich Hospital,  to  supply  the  first  of 
these  deficiencies.  Mr.  Hughes  pro- 
poses, in  a  series  of  •*  Reading  Les^ 
sons  "  on  a  variety  of  scientific  and 
literary  subjects,  to  direct  the  school* 
boy's  taste,  and  form  his  mind  for  the 
profitable  study  and  perusal  of  scienti« 
nc  works  of  a  less  elementary  charac- 
ter. 

The  idea  is  a  eood  one,  but  de- 
pends essentially  for  its  success  upon 
two  conditions  :  first,  that  the  scien. 
tific  knowledge  conveyed  in  each 
article  shall,  although  elementary,  be 
strictly  accurate,  and  such  as  need  not 
be  again  unlearned ;  and  secondly^ 
that  there  shall  be  in  each  school  where 
the  ''Reading  Lessons"  are  used,  tk 
teacher  competent  to  assist  the  vouth- 
ful  learner  in  all  the  branches  of 
knowledge  comprised  within  the  course 
of  reading. 

The  hitter  condition  is  not  within 
Mr.  Hughes's  power,  and  if  we  mi*, 
take  not,  he  wdl  find  it  the  greatest 
gbstacle  to  his  success.  As  to  the 
inanner  in  which  Mr.  Hughes  proposes 
to  deal  with  the  first  difficulty  which 
we  have  mentioned,  we  must  alloW 
him  to  give  his  0¥f n  explanation  :-;- 
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**  The  Editor  refers  tvitb  pleasure  and  satiV 
faction  to  the  list  of  distiogaishedmenwhose 
assistance  and  enconragement  he  has  received 
in  the  preparation  of  this  series.  Their  sup* 
port  gives  him  a  confidence  which  he  could 
not  feel  in  himself;  and  it  speaks  well  for 
the  intellectual  progress  of  the  future,  that 
men  of  such  ability  think  it  not  beneath 
them  to  popularise  for  the  young  those 
aciences  of  which  they  are  themselves  sue* 
cessful  cultivators,  and,  in  many  instanceSi 
the  acknowledged  leaders. 

Mr.  Hughes  himself  is  already  well 
known  to  the  public  as  a  successful 
writer  on  educational  subjects.  His 
excellent  **  Outlines  of  Physical  Geo- 
graphy "  needs  no  commendation  from 
us,  to  make  it  better  known  to  those 
engaged  in  the  arduous  and  responsi. 
ble  work  of  education.  One  of  the 
chief  features  of  the  movement  for 
educational  reform,  to  which  we  have 
endearoured  to  direct  our  readers'  at- 
tention,  is  an  increasiug  desire  which 
exists  everywherex  to  introduce  more 
of  natural  and  physicaltScience  into  our 
schools.  To  this  movement  wo  heartily 
wish  success^  and  we  congratulate  Mr. 
Hughes  on  the  competent  manner  in 
which,  on  the  whole,  his  task  has  been 
executed ;  but  there  are  certain  diffi- 
culties  in  his  way,  of  the  existence  of 
which  he  is  no  doubt  aware,  but  which 
we  cannot  consider  he  has  altogether 
overcome.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
illustrate  our  meaning  by  a  few  exam^ 
pies  taken  from  his  book. 

There  exists  at  present  an  anxious, 
and,  we  think,  a  reasonable  desire  to 
appoint  a  Commission  to  examine  aduU 
terations  of  food.  Would  it  not  be  well, 
following  out  this  idea,  to  institute  a 
kindred  Commission,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  investigate  adulterations 
of  knowledge.  Is  it  more  culpable  to 
put  copper  in  our  pickles,  or  blue  vi« 
triol  in  our  bread,  than  to  supply  the 
minds  of  the  rising  generation  with 
wron^  ideas,  or  inaccurate  conceptions 
oT  saentific  truths?  We  therefore 
hail  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Hughes's  Reading  6ooks.  In 
his  good  intentions,  in  his  thorough 
experience  as  a  teacher,  we  have,  at 
least  to  some  extent,  a  guarantee  that 
no  deleterious  element  is  to  be  found 
in  the  food  he  offers.  His  object  is; 
no  doubt,  a  good  one ;  and  how  well 
or  how  ill  he  mav  have  accomplished 
it  cannot  be  told  until  the  series  be 
completed.  His  "  Reading  Lessotis," 
comprising,  as  they  do,  00  great  a  va* 


riety  of  subjects,  may  be  compared  with 
a  cyciopfledia ;  and  who  does  not  know 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  such  an 
undertaking.  No  man,  be  his  learning 
or  information  ever  so  extensive,  is 
competent  to  write  on  every  branch  of 
knowledge ;  he  must  call  in  the  aid  of 
others ;  and,  although  he  may  preface 
each  man's  performance  with  his  name, 
the  responsibility  of  tlie  work,  as  a 
whole,  must  devolve  upon  himself.  Hia 
task  resembles  that  or  an  engineer  en. 
gaged  in  some  ponderous  construction; 
every  rod  and  beam,  owerj  bolt,  nut, 
and  screw,  must  be  looked  to  with  an 
experienced  and  suspicious  eye;  no 
part  of  his  work  can  be  considered  good 
until  it  be  thoroughly  tested  and  ex- 
amined ;  his  production  is,  in  fact,  a 
striking  instance  of  the  maxim  that 
nothing  is  stronger  than  its  weakest 
part.  He  proposes,  in  his  Preface, 
**  to  make  each  book  of  the  series  a 
complete  j9/a^orm  of  knowledge  upon 
which  the  mind  may,  as  it  were,restand 
take  a  general  view,  before  ascending 
to  a  higher  sta^e."  What  becomes  of 
our  platform,  if  it  have  a  faulty  plank, 
or  rotten  beam,  just  at  the  point  where 
the  weight  most  needs  support?  In 
this  consists,  in  our  judgment,  one  of 
the  chief  dangers  incidental  to  bis  task, 
and  through  which  We  heartily  desire 
to  see  him  safe. 

Of  Mr.  Hughes's  own  contribution 
on  Physical  Geography,  which  we  hold 
to  be  a  subject  peculiarly  adapted  for 
instruction,  we  can  speak  with  un- 
mixed satisfaction.  His  eicplanations 
are  clear,  concise,  and  accurate,  and 
well  suited  to  interest  the  youthful 
student.  The  article  by  Mr.  Edward 
Purcell,  on  Machinery  and  Prime 
Movers,  is  excellent,^  and  will  com- 
mand the  attention  of  intelligent  boys, 
who  win  derive  much  assistance  in  its 
perusal  from  the  woodcuts  with  which 
it  is  illustrated.  The  other  contribn« 
tions  of  this  writer  ma^,  perhaps,  be 
considered  by  some  critics  as  somewhat 
too  metaphysical.  Mr.  Robert  Patter, 
son's  Lessons  on  Natural  History  will, 
we  believe,  form  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive portions  of  the  series,  notwith. 
standing  a  somewhat  apocrvphal 
story  related  of  a  chacma  baboon, 
who,  by  the  way,  was  an  old  friend  of 
ours. 

Where  so  many  excellent  articles 
are  found  it  is  difficult  to  select  for 
approval;  but  it  would  be  unjust  not 
to  record  our  opinion  of  the  peculiar 
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excellence  of  that  on  Natural  Fhiloso- 
phy«  by  Professor  Tyndal,  who  has 
treated  his  difficult  subject  with  an. 
common  skill  and  with  a  rare  felicity 
of  illustration.  We  regret  that  we 
cannot  speak  of  the  Lessons  on  Minera- 
logy and  Geology  in  similar  terms  of 
praise,  although  contributed  by  a  gen. 
tleman  holdin^^  we  understand,  the 
responsible  position  of  a  Government 
liecturer  on  Geological  Science  in  Dub- 
lin. If  we  be  not  greatly  mistaken, 
he  has  misunderstood  altogether  the 
nature  and  requirements  of  his  task, 
and  supposed  that  as  he  wrote  for  boys, 
accuracy  was  not  needed.  We  are  at 
a  loss  to  understand  how  a  person  oc- 
cupying his  hi^h  position  could  possi- 
bly fall  into  mistakes  of  the  character 
of  those  which  unfortunately  abound 
in  his  contribution  to  Mr.  Hughes's 
stock  of  knowledge.  In  the  second  page 
of  his  first  Lesson,  the  inquirer  afler 
knowledge  is  informed  that  iodine,  bro- 
mine and  fluorine,  are  ''always  found 
in  the  state  of  gas  or  seriform  fluid."  We 
had  thought  there  was  not  a  druggist's 
porter  in  this  city  who  did  not  know 
that  iodine  was  solid,  and  bromine 
liquid.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  from 
what  quarter  our  Grovernment  lecturer 
derived  his  information.  Had  he  turn- 
ed to  any  book  on  chemistry,  he  would 
have  found  iodine  described  as  "  a  soft, 
friable,  opaque  solidf  of  a  blueish-black 
colour,  and  metallic  lustre ;"  and  bro- 
mine,  as  "  a  liquid,  the  coloMr  of  which 
is  blackish-red,**  and  th^t'  "  it  is  three 
times  heavier  than  water."  As  to 
fluorine,  we  know  not  what  it  is,  ex- 
cept from  the  obscure  guesses  of  Bau- 
dnmont,  or  the  unpubushcd  and  un- 

f  roved  discoveries  of  an  Irish  chemist, 
t  is  needless  for  us  to  point  out  the 
bad  efiect^  of  such  an  ,  inexplicable 
blunder  upon  the  mind  of  learners ;  it 
either  educates  and  leaves  them  in 
error,  or  the  discovery  of  the  error 
teaches  them  the  dangerous  lesson  to 
distrust  their  teachers,  and  destroys  the 
mutual  confidence  which  should  sub- 
sist between  the  teachers  and  the 
taught. 

We  have  searched,  but  in  vain,  for 
some  explanation  which  would  serve 
to  remove  this  statement  from  the  cate- 
gory of  ignorant  assertions ;  and  regret 


to  add  that  it  is  only  a  fair  sample  of 
the  inaccuracies  with  which  the  article 
abounds.  If  we  add  one  or  two  in- 
stances, it  is  not  from  a  desire  to  draw 
unnecessary  attention  to  a  serious  de- 
fect in  Mr.  Hughes's  book;  but  to 
prove  the  fairness  of  our  criticism,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  show  how  slight  a 
guarantee  of  general  scientific  know- 
kd^e  the  possession  of  a  professional 
chair,  appointed  to  by  Government  no- 
mination, may  become. 

The  learner  is  informed,  in  the  course 
of  the  second  lesson,  that  "  potash  and 
soda  both  occur  native,"  an  assertion 
which  is  contrary  to  fact,  and  abo  in- 
conceivable. Chloride  of  sodium  is 
described  as  muriate  of  soda,  and  fluo- 
ride of  calcium  as  fluorate  of  lime ;  the 
metals,  occurring  as  metallic  ores,  are 
said  to  be  commonly  combined  with 
carbonic,  sulphuric,  and  nitric  adds ; 
the  fact  being,  that  they  are  sometimes 
combined  with  carbomc,  rarely  with 
sulphuric,  and  never  with  nitric  acid ; 
the  various  modifications  of  crystalline 
form  are  stated'  to  be  derivable  from 
cleavage,  a  Hatement  which  every 
sciolist  in  crystallography  knows  to  be 
erroneous. 

We  turn,  however,  and  with  plea- 
sure, from  the  disagreeable  duty  of  find- 
ing  fault,  to  the  more  pleasing  task  of 
examining  the  litei-ary  portions  of  Mr. 
Hughes's  Lessons. 

In  the  department  of  Scientific  Bio- 
graphy there  are  notices  of  the  lives  of 
some  eminent  men.  The  selection  is 
somewhat  arbitrary,  though  some  of 
them,  such  as  Magalfaaens  and  Fergn- 
son,  find  with  propriety  a  place  in  con- 
nexionwith  the  subjects  of  Physical  Grc- 
ography.  Mechanics,  and  Astronomy, 
We  should  have  wished  to  have  in- 
cluded in  this  volume  the  lives  of  somo 
of  those  whose  names  are  associated 
with  Natural  History  and  Natural  Phi- 
losophy,  both  treated  in  its  pages— 
Cuvier  and  Newton,  for  instance. 
This,  however,  we  mention  inciden- 
tally :  what  has  been  done  is  done  well, 
though  somewhat  too  hne^y.  Yet  the 
biographies  have  all  the  merit  of  bring- 
ing simply  and  prominently  forward 
the  diijtinctive  features  and  the  leading 
facts  in  each  character.  Biography, 
liko    all    history,   suflers  from   over- 


*  It  would  be  unjust  to  omit  that,  somo  years  siace,  a  candidate  for  a  chair  of  philosophy 
in  an  Irish  institution,  daring  liis  canvass,  exhibited,  to  the  admiration  of  his  supporters,  a 
I^al,  supposed  to  contain  the  loug-sought  fluorine  in  an  insulated  state. 
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abridgement.  There  is  always  a  risk 
of  conveying  either  a  false  or  ani  inadel 
quate  idea  of  the  sabject.  Though 
every  fact. stated  be  true,  the  omission 
of  some  others  may  render'  the  whole 
an  nntruth  —  the  portrait  is  false  m 
which  every  feature  that  is  painted  ii 
Correct,  but  an  eye  omitted ;  the  skctcU 
which  is  done  in  black  or  in  profile  is 
true  60  far  as  it  goes,  but  is  inadequate 
to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder 
what  manner  of  man.he  whom  it  repre- 
sents may  be  in  temper  and  disposition^ 
There  is  nothing  ofthe  former  fault  iii 
the  biographies  in  the  volume  before 
us,  though  of  necessity  there  is  some^ 
what  of  the  latter,  litis,  however,  ia 
inevitable,  and  we  very  willingly  ac- 
cept the  outlines  as  sumcient  for  the 
purpose  fbr  which  they  were  designed.* 
There  arc  two  papers  upon  the  Fine 
Arts,  both  in  relation  to  Painting  j  the 
formef  is  contributed  by  Mr.  VVornumJ 
It  contains  some  excellent  observations 
on  art-criticism.  The  following,  for 
instance : — 

'*  To  view,  theo,  a  pictars  with  the  utmost 
advantage  to  the  painter  and  to  ounielvea^ 
we  must  tint  divest  the  mind  of  all  pr^odioe 
and  predilection ;  then  endeavour  to  mastes 
the  Bubject,  and,  if  possible,  realise  it  in  our 
m!nd«,  which  it  is  only  diiHcuIt  to  do  when 
a  picture  is  decidedly  mannered  and  false ; 
wc  may  then  allow  incidents  in  detail  to  tell 
their  own  story ;  satisfaction  will  soon  grow 
hito  appro\'a1,  pleasure  and  instruction  will 
be  evolved ;  and  admiration  for  the  art  and 
artist  wUl  be  the  natural  teault.*'^p.  879. 

The^  styles  and  schools  of  painting 
are  briefly  noticed,  with  sufficient  of 
illustration  to  maice  them  generally 
comprehensible.  The  following  criti- 
cism is,  in  our  judgment,  very  sound:-.-» 

*^  As  an  illastration  of  the  application  of 
these  principles  of  observation  Co  a  picture^ 
let  us  assume  an  inspection  of  the  *  Last 
Supper,*  by  Leonardo  Da  Vinci,  in  the  re- 
fectory of  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria  delle 
Grazle  at  Milan,  not  in  its  present  decayed 
state,  but  in  its  original  perfect  condition  at 
the  close  ofthe  fifteenth  century.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  picture  is  not  thirteen  men  at 
supper,  but  the  sentiment  supplied  in  the 
words  of  the  Lord,  ^  One  of  you  will  betray 
me,'  and  the  sudden  eiTect  of  sudi  an  extrar 
ordinary  announcement  on  the  minds  of  the 
Apostles.  We  are  therefore  to  look  for  the 
representation  of  expression  and  the  illustra- 
tion of  varieties  of  character ;  b^  such  method 
the  subject  wiH  be  easily  and  powerfully 
*eali8ed,  and  the  greatness  of  thSs  celebrated 

vk  at  ODoe  intelligible;  bat  U;  on  the  other 


hand,  we  look  for  illusion  or  gopj  objecdvi 
imhation,  an  illostration  of  Jewish  cQSlnms| 
or  the  ordinafy  Incidents  of  a  meal,  we  shal 
Wdiscppoittted  with  this  great  week,  though 
justly  creating  an  era  iii  art.  In  «U  the* 
minor  respects  this  celebrated  picture  woidt 
jiiear  no  compariaon  with  even  very  ordinary 
productions  of  modem  times:  all  objecta  in^ 
troduced,  and  the  whole  arrangement  of  thp 
figures  ire  accessory  to  the  one  great  aim  c^ 
expresa'dn.  This  picture  illustroiles,  to  a 
eeitain  extent,  the  subjective  treatment,  and 
had  the  subordinate  elements  been  made  mork 
pronnnent,  means  would  be  mistaken  tok 
ends,  and  ita  higher  qualities  .woi|hl  bavn 
wholly  escaped  those  observers,  whose  mindi^ 
by  experience  or  otherwise,  bad  never  bae« 
discipUoed  into  the  proper  methods  of  leoking 
at  a  picture.  All  the  processes  here  Indicated 
must  be  the  habit  of  a  good  observer.** — pp, 
681,  332. 

The  second  paper  on  this  aubject  Ik 
by  Mr.  Mitchell.  It  is  written  roor^ 
in  the  fervid  spirit  of  a  lover  of  tbi 
art  than  in  the  didactic  tone  of  li 
teacher.  We  do  not  like  it  the  worse 
for  this,  nor  perhaps  will  the  pupils  for 
whom  it  is  intended.  If  the  Fine  Arti 
have  legitimately  a  place  in  a  ptiblica^ 
tion  sucn  as  thi^^  ot  which  we  are  not 
(|uite  sure,  they  may  be  treated  in  i 
freer  style  than  esact  sciences  or  purd 
history.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  rulei 
of  tasto  and  canons  of  criticism  arelesi 
easily  ascertained  and  more  question- 
able»  he  who  takes  npon  him  to  ex- 
pound them  deals  with  a  ta^k  that  rel 
quires  both  caution  and  jndgment,  zk 
well  as  learning.  These  are  Jusit  i\xh 
subjects  that  we  should  be  most  fcarl 
ful  of  meddling  with,  lest'  the  pupQ 
may  acquire  and  recognise  false  standi 
ards  of  art-criticism  .—a  thing  to  be 
especially  avoided.  To  reject  axi 
exploded  theory  in  science  is  eaa^ : 
when  the  true  one  is  presented,  iti 
truth  becomes  apparent,  and  total 
mands  adoption.  To  unlearn  a  falsd 
notion  upon  matters  of  taste  is  iol 
finitely  more  diificult,  for  the  faculty 
of  judging  is  oflen  itaelf  warped  ana 
prejudiced.  The  efiect  on  the  mind  ii 
somewhat  similar  to  what  occurs  to  UtA 
eye.  \Vhen  it  has  been  for  some  time 
looking  at  one  colour,  and  then  aud* 
denly  turn  away,  it  vfews  new  objects 
not  in  their  true  light,  but  affected  by 
the  objects  of  its  previous  contempla- 
tion. 

To  one  paper,  consiatioe  6f  fomf  Ite- 
sons,  we  can  aboord  our  ncoirty  com- 
mendation—  we  fefer  to  that  upoa 
English  Literature,  contribated  by  Mr. 
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€raik|  than  wh6m  we  know  few  more 
competent  to  deal  with  the  Subject. 
His  remarks  upon  the  trUe  nature  of 
the  literature  of  a  language  appear  to 
ns  to  be  true,  as  well  in  the  manner  of 
elucidation^  as  somewhat  original :.« 

**  The  Uierature  of  a  people  is  a  thing  of 
the  same  kind  wHh  their  music,  their  paint- 
infi;,  their  fculptare,  and  their  architecture. 
All  are  alike  prodacts  of  lliat  peculiar  kind 
of  working  which  ie  specially  denominated 
the  artistic,  end  of  which  the  different  modes 
of  manifestation  are  d'lstinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  Fine  Arts.  Now  tiie  constituent  ele- 
ment, or  what  we  may  call  the  soul,  of  every 
production  of  the  fine  arts  Is  its  form  or  shape. 
Of  course,  form  is  also  a  quality  of  such  pro- 
ductions as  are  purdy  nseful  and  mechanical ; 
but  in  these  it  is  either  of  no  importance  what- 
ever, or  of  consequence  only  for  the  sake  of 
aometiiing  else  which  it  iavolvei,  or  to  which 
it  is  essential  or  subservient.  In  itself  it  is 
nothing.  In  an  artistic  production,  on  the 
contrary,  the  form  is  either  the  principal 
thing,  or  it  is  all  in  all ;  it  is  valued  for  it- 
self; and  it  produces  its  effect  by  its  own 
direct  and  immediate  action  upon  the  mind 
or  the  senses.  Form  here,  and  here  only, 
addresses  itself  to  a  particular  part  of  our 
constitution,  our  sense  of  the  Beautiful,  which 
has  heen  given  to  us  for  its  appreciAtion ;  and 
through  that  cai>acity  it  affects  us,  not  after 
any  process  of  calculation  or  inference,  but 
at  onoe  with  admiration  and  delight 

**  What  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  literature 
of  a  language,  then,  is  only  so  much  of  all 
that  has  been  written  in  it  as  has  more  or 
less  of  this  cbaracter.  It  follows  that  nothing 
which  admits  either  of  being  perfectly  trans- 
lated, or  of  being  otherwise  transformed  or 
recast  without  iigury,  can  be  held  to  malce 
any  'part  of  the  national  literature.  All 
books  of  mere  information  are  in  that  pre- 
dicament In  them  the  particular  form  is 
nothing  in  itself,  but  is  valued  by  us  only, 
if  at  all,  for  certain  conveniences  which  it 
may  bring  along  with  it  Only  let  us  re- 
tain these  results,  the  same  lucidity  of  ex- 
position, and  the  same  commodious  arrange- 
ment for  consultation  or  reference,  ¥rith  some 
other  form,  and  it  makes  no  difference  to  us. 
We  have  lost  nothing.  Works  of  this  de- 
scription, therefore,  are  not  of  the  nature  of 
eternal  and  unchangeable'  monuments,  but 
are  rather  to  be  accounted  as  belonging  to 
the  class  of  those  articles  of  various  kinds 
which  most  be  continually  produced  for  con- 
stant use  and  consumption.  They  may  be 
compared  to  the  ordinary  dwelling-houses 
of  a  country,  in  the  construction  of  which 
convenience  is  the  first  thing  or  the  one 
thing  that  is  regarded,  and  which,  having 
been  dcdigned  for  only  a  temporary  purpose, 
are  altered  and  renewed,  or  swept  away 
altogether,  without  hesitation  or  regret,  on 
any  change  of  drcomstanoss  or  even  of 


fashion ;  the  national  architecture  does  not 
consist  in  these,  but  In  those  structures  of  an 
essentially  ornamental  character,  many  of 
them  being  purely  ornamental,  which  are 
created  to  last,  if  possible,  for  ever,  and 
which  no  one  ever  dreams  of  improving  or 
in  any  way  remodelling.  So  a  national 
literature  consists,  not  in  works,  which  how- 
ever serviceable  for  the  moment,  are,  from 
their  nature,  liable,  with  the  advance  of 
knowledge,  to  be  superseded,  and  to  have 
their  places  supplhed  with  advantage  by 
others,  but  in  such  as  are  not  to  be  thus 
either  supplanted  or  mended." — pp.  893-5. 

This  inquiry  forms  the  subject  of  the 
first  lesson,  while  the  subsecruent  ones 
are  devoted  to  a  chronological  history  of 
the  progress  of  our  literature,  from 
the  time  that  it  first  emerged  from  tho 
Anglo-Saxon  down  to  the  present  day. 
In  the  progress  of  this  sketch,  Mr.  . 
Graik  necessarily  discusses,  very  brief- 
ly and  generally,  it  is  true,  the  styles 
and  genius  of  the  ^reat  literary  men 
which  from  time  to  time  have  appeared 
to  form  or  advance  the  literature  of 
England.  With  his  criticism  upon 
these  we  mav  say  that  we  are  well  sa- 
tisfied. If  tney  do  not  convey  a  full 
and  entire  estimate,  they  are  just,  so 
far  as  they  go.  With  the  writer's  ob- 
seryations  unon  the  prose  of  Bishop 
Jeremy  Taylor  and  Edmund  Burke, 
and  the  high  places  be  assigns  them  in 
our  literature,  we  heartily  concur.  If 
there  be  anything  which  is  lefL  us  to 
desire  in  these  Lessons,  it  is  that  the 
writer  had  accompanied  his  observa-- 
tions  by  short  extracts  from  the  various 
authors.  This  would  have  had  the  dou-' 
ble  advantage  of  illustrating  both  the* 
style  and  comparative  merits  of  the 
writers,  and  the  progress  of  the  Ian. 
guage  itself.  The  concluding  para- 
graph  we  quote  with  great  pleasure  :-^ 

"  Nor  in  any  survey  of  what  English  li- 
terature has  now  become  ought  the  author- 
ship of  our  brethren  of  the  same  blood  and 
the  same  speech  on  the  other  shore  of  the 
Atlantic  to  be  forgotten.  Their  Irvings,  and 
Emersons,  their  Prescotta,  and  Bancrofts, 
their  Coopers  and  Hawthomes,  their  Poes 
and  Longfellows,  are  ours  as  well  as  theirs. 
The  literature  to  which  a  work  of  genius 
belong?,  and  of  which  it  makes  part,  is  that 
of  the  language  in  which  it  is  written.  The 
part  of  the  world  in  which  it  may  have  been 
composed,  or  the  country  in  which  the  wri- 
ter may  have  been  bom,  is  immateriaL 
Their  common  tongue,  the  result  of  their 
common  descent,  must  ever  keep  the  English 
and  the  Americans  essentially  one  people. 
Such  bondS)^*  lighter  than  air,  but  stiongw 
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than  iron/  as  Burke  has  finely  described 
them — no  revolution,  no  political  separation, 
can  destroy.  Nor  need  it  be  apprehended 
that  the  English  language  will  gradoally 
change  and  become  corrupted  in  America ; 
the  probability  rather  is  that  it  will  speedily 
work  off  whatever  of  provincial  peculiarity 
It  may  have  acquired,  and  be  written 
with  more  and  more  purity,  till  little  or 
nothing  shall  remain,  in  the  s«tyle  or  idom  at 
least  of  any  writer  of  the  first  class,  to  indi- 
cate whether  he  is  an  American  or  an  £ng> 
lishman.**— pp.  417,  418. 

Before  dismissing  this  volume,  we  can- 
not avoid  expressing  our  regret  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  Etymological  and 
Explanntory  Index  has  been  executed. 
It  was  in  the  first  place,  we  think»  a  mis- 
take  to  postpone  such  information  to 
the  end  of  the  volume,  instead  of  giving 
the  portion  appertaining  to  each  sub- 
ject in  its  proper  place  as  foot-notes. 
Had  this  been  done,  the  result  would 
have  been  that  in  each  case  the  per- 
son  most  competent  would  have  given 
the  ex  planation.  Now,  ho  we  ver,  it  turns 
out  that  the  whole  luii»been  commit- 
ted to  a  single  persoa,  whose  know- 
ledge seems  not  only  very  far  short  of 
universal,  but  is  absolutely,  if  we  are 
to  judge  from  this  sample,  somewhat 
below  the  usual  average  of  an  educated 
man.  Thus  we  are  told,  in  the  way 
of  etymological  information,  that  hu. 
manity  is  derived  from  homo ;  luxu- 
riance from  lux ;  operation  from  Ope- 
ra/  &  work.  And  in  scientific  know- 
ledr^c  we  learn  that  another  name  for 
alumina  is  argil,  or  argillaceous  earth, 
and  that  charcoal  is  half-burned  wood, 
while  a  very  luminous  and  definite 
idea  of  the  meaning  of  tragedy  is  con- 
veyed to  the  tyro,  but  telling  him  that 


it  is  derived  '*  from  two  Greek  words, 
signifying  a  goat  and  a  song,  and  is  a 
species  of  drama  in  which  the  <Uctioii 
is  elevated,  and  the  catastrophe  mi. 
Berable."  A  learner  would  not  unna- 
turally associate  the  etymology  with 
the  description,  and  suppose  that  the 
goat  represented  the  elevation,  and  the 
sone  the  misery. 

We  regret  that  the  second  volume 
did  not  reach  us  in  Ume  for  as  full 
a  consideration  as  the  subjects  treated 
of  in  it  would  require.  These  are,  for 
the  most  part,  the  same  as  in  the  for- 
mer  book,  and  in  the  same  order ;  and 
the  lessons  are,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
continued  by  the  same  writers.  Mr. 
'Warrington  Smith,  however,  has  taken 
up  the  subject  of  Geology,  in  relation 
to  Mining;  and  the  Fme  Arts  are 
treated  of  by  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  and 
Mr.  Owen  Jones^-both  well-known 
names  connected  with  the  decorative 
arrangements  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 
There  is  one  omission  which  we  notice 
with  satisfaction — we  mean  that  of 
'<  The  Etymological  and  Explanatory 
Appendix."  In  its  place  we  should 
recommend  Mr.  Hughes  to  substitute 
a  general  index  of  the  subjects  treated 
of,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  ready  re- 
ference, would  be  of  great  value. 
We  again  congratulate  Mr.  Hughes 
upon  tlie  appearance  of  these  B^d- 
ing-lessons,  and  rejoice  to  find  the  first 
volume  is  in  the  course  of  a  new  and, 
wc  hope,  an  improved  edition  Upon 
the  whole,  the  work  is  a  valuable 
accession  to  school  literature,  not  tho 
less  welcome  to  us,  that  its  originator 
and  compiler  is  an  Irishman  by  birth 
and  education. 
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THS     PROOBBSf     OF    BU88XA. 


Thb  aniiftls  of  tlie  world  sacoessivelj 
demonstrate  the  impossibilitj  of  per- 
fect equality,  or  of  complete  personal 
independence,  in  eommunitiea  of  hu- 
man beings.  The  unrestrained  will  of 
the  savage  of  the  forest  can  exist  only 
in  his  solitude;  but  the  eternal  dis- 
cord of  human  passions  forbids  the 
irresponsibility  of  conduct  and  action 
in  the  intercourse  of  man  with  man, 
because  humanity,  industry,  probity, 
and  wisdom,  are  so  unequally  distri- 
buted among  mortals. 

And  so  it  must  oyer  be,  until  the 
dawn  of  that  day  when  the  sun  shall 
smile  upon  a  world  regenerated  by  a 
universal  knowledge  and  love  of  the 
Creator,  and  man  be  again  deemed 
worthy  of  the  once  elorious  privilege 
of  Israel,  to  have  Ood  himself  for  his 
immediate  ruler. 

The  unanimous  invitation  which 
called  the  warlike  Rurio  to  assume  the 
sovereiffnty  of  the  turbulent  and  ill- 
assortea  Union  formed  by  the  adven- 
turous founders  of  Novgorod  the  Great 
with  sundry  tribes  of  the  aborigines!, 
•lone  quelled  the  internal  dissensions 
and  anarchy  which  had  lefl  it  a  prey 
to  its  external  enemies.  The  infant 
state  quickly  experienced  the  benefit 
of  its  voluntary  submission,  in  the  se- 
curity produced  by  combined  exertion, 
and  prosperity  and  power  soon  marked 
its. progress,  under  the  firm  and  provi- 
dent rule  of  the  first  Velikie  Knises. 

While  the  Nov^orodians  were  pass- 
ing through  vicissitudes  which  resulted 
in  the  birth  of  an  £mpire,  the  Sclavo- 
nians,  who  bad  been  leil  by  them  on 
the  banks  of  the  fiorysthenes,  were 


oppressed  by  the  hostilities  of  the  Kha- 
zares,  a  fierce  and  powerfbl  people, 
originally  from  the  Caucasian  isthmus, 
but  whose  vast  territories,*  at  thia 
period,  included  the  Crimean  penin- 
sula, together  with  what  is  now  the 
South  of  Eussia,  extending  to  Molda- 
via and  Wallachia.  They  levied  tri- 
bute along  this  wide  frontier,  and  afe 
last  carriea  their  depredations  to  the 
walls  of  Kief. 

The  fame  of  the  success  and  rising 
importance  of  their  brethren  on  the 
Volkofl*,  since  they  had  established 
themselves  under  the  protecting  sway 
of  Ruric,  having  reached  the  harassed 
Kievians,  they  immediately  despatched 
an  embassy  to  Novgorod  to  solicit  a 
Prince  of  the  same  race  for  themselves 
under  whose  auspices  they  might  hope 
for  the  like  good  fortune ;  and  Ruric 
accepting  the  proposal  as  readily  aa 
before,  his  stepson,  Oskold,  was  de- 
puted to  reign  over  them. 

This  Prince,  on  his  arrival  at  Kief, 
formed  a  defensive  alliance  with  the 
Uzes  (or  Rumanians,  as  they  are  term- 
ed by  Herodotus),  by  which  means 
the  Khazares  were  totally  defeated, 
and  even  ultimately  driven  oy  the  Uzei 
from  the  Tauric  peninsula. 

Oskold  having  thus  delivered  the 
suppliant  city  bv  the  overthrow  of  its 
enemies,  speedily  indicated  the  com- 
mencement of  that  system  which  was  to 
distinguish  the  policyof  Russia  through 
succeeding  a^es  ;  and  annexing  Kief  to 
theNorthemunion,  made  it  dependent 
on,  while  it  long  prospered  unaer,  the 
iron  sceptre  of  Kuric. 

But   the  memory  of  a  benefactor 
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rarely  onlliTes  the  season  of  adTernty ; 
and  after  the  deaths  of  the  first  Grand 
Prince  and  his  Ticeroy,  Kief  disdained 
to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  a 
atate  which  she  contemptuously  term, 
ed  an  ofishoot  of  her  own.  She  soon 
found,  however,  how  tenacious  was  the 
hold  of  that  hand  destined  in  after 
times  to  compress  her  securely  in  its 
grasp,  and  which  proved  thus  early 
how  eager  it  was  to  seize,  and  how 
firmly  it  could  retain. 

Oieg,  Uie  guardian  of  Igor,  the  sac* 
oessor  of  Ruricy  on  the  first  symptoms 
of  revolty  resolutely  asserted  that  the 
submission  to  Oskold  had  constituted 
Kief  an  inseparable  portion  of  RvMian 
territory,  and,  without  hesitation, 
transferred  thither  the  residence  of 
the  Yelikie  Kniies.  Yet  though  Kief 
thus  became  the  seat  of  ffovemment, 
this  first  resting-place  ot  the  Dacian 
Sdavi  was  ever  considered  by  the  Nov- 
gorodians,  or,  as  they  were  soon  styled, 
« Great  Russians,"  as  no  more  than 
the  first  addition  to  their  dominions; 
wherefore,  notwithstanding  its  subse- 
c[nent  long  separation  from  the  grow- 
ing Empire,  auring  its  subjection  to 
the  Grown  of  Poland,  it  has  ever  re- 
tained, with  the  snrrounding  districts 
of  Tchemigof,  Sivirsk,  Kursk,  Orel, 
and  Tambof,  Uie  appellation  of  "  Lit- 
tle Russia." 

It  would  be  taking  into  our  hands 
too  much  of  the  province  of  the  chro- 
nologist,  without  interesting  the  reader, 
if  we  were  to  trace  minutely  the  reigns 
of  the  Grand  Princes  immediately  suc- 
ceeding Igor.  They  adhered,  how- 
ever,  to  the  policy  of  their  great  found- 
er; the  district  between  Novgorod 
and  Kief  was  speedily  incorporated, 
and  Russian  territory  continued  to  ox- 
pand  on  the  self- same  principle  of  the 
voluntary  submission  of  isolated  states, 
and  then  the  certain  and  gradual  sub- 
jugation and  consolidation  of  those 
that  intervened.  Livonia  and  Estho- 
nia  were  thus  annexed ;  and  so  rapid 
was  the  increase,  that  Russian  com. 
merce  had  abready  reached  the  Euxine, 
when  the  sceptre  of  the  Yelikie  Knises 
fell  to  Vladimir  the  Great,  a.d.  976. 

An  era  was  about  to  dawn  under 
the  sway  of  this  Prince,  that  was  to 
overturn  the  bloody  temple  of  Upsal, 
and  the  thrones  of  Odin  and  Thor— 
that  was  to  change  the  Deity  from  a 
sanguinary  monster  into  a  beneficent 
-and  all-pervading  Spirit,  and  to  raise 
his  dwelling  from  the  dismal  recesses 


of  the  forest  to  a  world  of  everlastiDg 
light  and  glory  beyond  the  skies. 

The  wiMom  and  ener^  of  Vladimir 
found  a  wide  field  in  which  to  display 
themselves ;  he  immediately  perceived 
the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  en- 
lighten his  barbarous  subjects,  and 
prudently  resolved  to  be  himself  the 
S[reat  example  and  means  of  reforma- 
tion, as  he  alone  had  sagacity  to  per- 
ceive the  great  need  of  improvement. 

An  alliance  with  a  princess  of  some 
royal  house,  whose  subjects  were  con- 
spicuous for  arts  and  refinement,  seem- 
ed to  him  the  most  powerful  means  of 
importing  dvilisation  into  the  rude 
North,  it  would,  indeed,  have  been 
no  difficult  task  for  him  to  have  made 
a  selection,  among  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, of  one  whose  manners  would 
have  been  an  immeasurable  advance 
on  those  of  his  own  people ;  but  his 
ambition,  or  perhaps  his  judgment* 
turned  his  aspirations  towards  the  fa- 
mous dty  of  Constantine. 

Another  irruption  of  the  Huns  would 
have  less  surprised  Basilius  Porphyro- 
genitus,  who,  at  this  period,  held  the 
dwindled  sceptre  of  the  East,  than  did 
the  ofier  of  the  Northern  barbarian. 
But  the  Church  had  now  become  a 
preponderatins  influence  in  the  State, 
and  Photius  the  Patriarch,  perceiving, 
at  a  glance,  the  great  advantage  he 
might  derive,  by  proper  stipulation, 
for  such  a  condescension,  laboured  to 
soothe  the  pride  of  the  Emperor,  and 
to  turn  his  ideas  into  a  new  train. 

The  contest  for  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion and  dignity  was  now  raging  fierce- 
ly between  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter  and 
the  Throne  of  the  Patriarch,  and  the 
imagination  of  Photius  dwelt,  not  only 
on  the  glory  of  the  conversion  of  a 
pagan  population,  but  on  the  spiritual 
superiority  over  a  country  of  unknown 
extent,  and  the  incalculable  weight  it 
might  throw  into  the  balance,  m  his 
keen  and  bitter  rivalry  with  the  Bishop 
of  Rome. 

Vladimir,  ignorant  of  this  subtle 
policy,  and  impatient  for  his  object, 
immediately  adopted  means  which  he 
deemed  the  most  effectual  for  com- 
bating  the  prejudices  of  the  Greek 
monarch.  The  victory  of  Ptolemy 
had  wrested  Taurica  Cbersonesus 
from  the  sway  of  Mithridates,  and 
placed  it  under  Roman  rule;  and  it 
continued  so,  though  harassed  by  in- 
vaders in  every  age,  until  Adrian  re- 
duced the  limits  of  his  empire,  keeping 
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the  citf  of  ChersonesuB  alone  within 
the  pale  of  his  dominions  on  the  north- 
ern side.  The  interior  of  the  penin- 
sula was  thenceforth  goyerned,  under  a 
republican  form,  by  <' pretevouSy"  or 
magistrates,  who  biore  the  popular  ti- 
tles of  "  fathers  of  their  country,"  and 
were  the  chiefs  of  the  Senate  during 
peace,  and  of  the  army  in  time  of 
war. 

But  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen. 
tury,  A.i>.  840,  the  Emperor  Theo- 
philus  again  constituted  tne  peninsula 
into  a  Koman  province,  when  its  re- 
publican form  of  government  ceased ; 
and  its  interests  and  its  fears  causing 
it  to  submit  easily  to  the  yoke,  St. 
Cyril  was  sent  to  convert  the  inhabi- 
tants 

This  vulnerable  point  seemed  to  in. 
vite  the  stem  conrtship  of  the  Russian 
monarch;  and  he  determined  to  se- 
cond his  addresses  for  the  hand  of  a 
royal  bride  by  invading  the  dominions 
of  her  house.  Ho  entered  the  penin- 
sula  at  the  head  of  a  great  army, 
speedily  overran  it,  and  uiid  siece  to 
tlie  ancient  capital  of  Heracleotic 
Chersoneus,  at  its  southern  extre* 
mity. 

The  account  of  this  inroad  inducing 
Basilius  to  agree  quickly  in  the  views 
of  the  Patriarch,  he  at  once  despatch, 
ed  ambassadors  to  the  invader,  with 
the  richest  presents,  and  an  offer  of 
alliance.  Terms  were  reciprocally  pro- 
posed and  accepted.  Vladimir  was  to 
withdraw  his  army,  renounce  the  war- 
like gods  of  the  North,  and,  being 
received  into  the  Greek  Church,  to 
be  then  deemed  worthy  of  a  Christian 
wife. 

The  Grand  Prince  immediately  pre- 
pared to  perform  his  contract ;  but 
finding  that  Basilius,  after  the  immi- 
uent  danger  was  passed,  was  unex- 
pectedly tardy  about  the  other  part  of 
the  engagement,  he  resolved  to  do 

i'ustioe  to  himself;  and  returning  in 
la^te,  again  besieged  the  city,  vowing 
that  his  baptism  should  take  place 
within  its  walls.*  He  stormed  it  after 
A  memorable  and  protracted  resistance 
from  the  Chersonites,  and  Russian 
arms  triumphed  on  that  famous  pro- 
montory on  which,  after  the  revolu- 
tion of  nearly  nine  centuries,  the 
swoops  of  the  N^onhem  eagle  were  to 
be  arrested  by  the  champions  of  Free- 


dom—  when  the  rampartless  and  se- 
eluded  port  of  Ctenos,  which  sheltered 
the  frail  vessels  of  the  victorious  Grand 
Prince,  should  be  surmounted  by  the 
frowning  batteries  of  Sebastopol,  the 
refuge  of  the  disgraced  fleet  of  the 
overweening  Czar  —  when  peaceful 
Cymbalo,  the  haven  of  the  industrious 
Genoese,  should  become  the  Balaklava 
of  trampling  squadrons  and  bristling 
battalions,  and  when  the  successor  S 
Vladimir  might  contrast  the  capture 
of  Theodori  with  the  bloody  reverse 
of  Inkermann. 

The  success  of  the  conqueror  was 
followed  by  the  immediate  acceptance 
of  the  suitor,  and  the  Emperor  hasten- 
ed to  fulfil  his  neglected  agreement, 
Vladimir  redeemed  his  vow  by  being 
publicly  baptised  in  the  captured  city, 
together  with  his  twelve  sons,  and 
took  the  name  of  **  Basilius ;"  when 
Anne>  the  sister  of  the  proud  sucoes- 
sor  of  the  CsBsars  (with  the  assurance 
of  meriting  heaven  by  the  sacrifice), 
cave  her  reluctant  hand  to  the  bar- 
barian,  who  magnanimously  signalised 
his  nuptials  by  restoring  the  Heracleo- 
tic peninsula  to  the  sceptre  of  *'  hia 
brother  of  the  East." 

Little  was  it  imagined  that  a  future 
autocrat  of  the  North  should  establish 
his  stronghold  on  that  very  Chersone- 
sus,  and  from  thence  cast  greedy  eyes 
on  the  city  of  the  Bosphorus. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Emperor 
Michael,  Cyrus  was  constituted  the 
first  metropolitan  of  the  North ;  and 
after  the  glory  of  convincing  and  bap. 
lising  twenty  thousand  of  the  docfle 
subjects  of  Vladimir  on  the  same  day, 
he  consecrated  the  year  987  by  the 
formal  reception  of  Russia  within  the 
pale  of  the  Greek  Church.  Nor  must 
ic  be  supposed  that  the  Grand  Prince 
obtained  such  an  advantage  without 
considerable  personal  concessions. 
The  adoption  of  a  sublime  belief 
might  not,  indeed,  have  been  either 
dimcult  or  repugnant  to  his  mind ;  but 
the  extensive  alterations  in  his  domes- 
tic arrangements  must  have  excited 
some  feeUngs  of  commiseration,  for  his 
eight  hundred  wives  were  summarilr 
dismissed,  to  make  room  for  the  Greek 
princess. 

Scholars  and  artisans  were  now  ea- 
gerly encouraged  from  Constantiuople 
to  Kief;  and  though  their  efibrts  to 
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difittae  loarfiing  and  inculcate  indutir^ 
could  bave  been  but  partially  succefls* 
ful  during  the  reign  of  the  first  patron 
of  the  spiritual  and  Bcientific  enlight- 
enment  of  Bussia,  it  tfkust  be  felt  that 
the  epithet  of  gr€iU  has  been  justly 
applied  to  Ylaaimir«  not  as  a  con- 
aueror  and  destroyer^  but  as  a  bene« 
Mctor  of  mankind ;  for  he  did  more  to 
eToke  the  eneigie%  arouse  the  emula* 
iiotti  and  dis{^  the  iffaorance  of  hit 
people*  than  a  thousand  victors*  Nor 
is  he  less  entitled  to  thai  of  mtuUt  by 
"which  succeeding  ages  have  diatin* 
guished  him*  for  he  was  the  first  to 
perceive  that  the  absurdities  of  pagan* 
urn  were  insuperable  obstacles  to  the 
progress  of  Russia, 

What,  therefore,  his  ambition  sug- 
flestedy  his  wisdom  confirmed ;  and  as 
Ee  listened  to  and  dwelt  upon  the  pre* 
eepts  of  the  Grecian  philosoiAer»  he 
found  that  they  accorded  with  huma- 
nity* justice*  and  morality ;  and  con- 
tarasting  them  with  the  cruelties*  the 
iaisehood*  and  the  impurities  of  idola* 
try*  he  was  himself  the  first  example 
to  his  subjects  of  temperance^  chastity* 
and  rectitude;  ^d  died  a.d,  1015* 
having  seen  with  satisfaction  the  dark 
clouds  of  heathenism*  which  so  long 
overshadowed  the  North*  burst  asun* 
der  by  the  dawn  of  Christianity* 

We  will  not  travel  through  a  weary 
wildernesSf  which  added  nothing  to 
the  social  or  territorial  progress  of 
Bussia*  and  marked  only  by  the  blood V 
eontentions  consequent  on  the  impoli- 
tic division  of  his  vast  dominions  by 
Vladimir  the  Great*  between  his 
twelve  sons*  continuing  until  Jariskus 
overpowered  the  rest*  and  at  last 
btoujght  them  under  his  superior  au- 
thoritv.  This  prince^  however*  re- 
peatea  the  jpenudous  policy,  of  which 
ne  mi^t  have  experienced  the  evil, 
by  agam  subdividing  between  his  five 
sons ;  and  though  in  both  cases  the  in- 
junction had  been  left  that  allegiance 
should  be  rendered  to  the  elder  branch* 
those  princes  asserted  their  indepen- 
dence as  ihey  were  able*  and  were 
oftener  in  rebellion  against*  than  sub- 
servient to*  the  Grand  Prince. 

Those  struggles*  and  this  extension 
and  confusion  of  princes*  reduced  the 
.Bttssiaa  state  to  a  deplorably  weak 
and  di^ointed  condition*  untd  Yury 
(George)  I.  ascended  the  throne  of 
Kief*  who*  though  vigorously  asserting 
hia  precedence*  obained  tittle  more 
than  a  nominal  supremacy  during  his 


life.  His  reign»  however*  comes  within 
the  design  of  our  paper*  he  having 
first*  A.i>.  1147*  raised  the  walls  (k 
Moscow  and  its  Kremlin*  which^  afVer 
braving  the  storms  of  six  ceuturies  and 
a-half*  echoed  to  the  tramp  of  Napo* 
leon*8  veteran  heroes. 

The  semblance  of  universal  authori^ 
iy*  which  Yury  had  painfully  kept  un^ 
(usappeared  at  his  demise;  and  the 
princes  of  YUdimir  on  the  Kliasma* 
Vladimir  on  the  Bogue^  and  Galitsch 
on  the  Dneister*  immediately  endei^ 
voured  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
the  thrall  of  the  Y  elikie  KnisBS. 

Audrey  Yuzyevitch  finding  his  power 
thus  resisted  on  evetr  side*  adopted 
the  expedient  which  had  formerly  to 
well  succeeded  with  Oleg*  and  suddenly 
transferred  his  residence  from  the 
banks  of  the  Borysthenes  to  Vladimir 
on  the  Kliasma*  the  oamtal  of  the  most 
powerful  ofiheinsnbonuoate  prindpali- 
ties.  But  this  resolution  was  not  attend- 
ed with  the  fortunate  results  of  the  first 
experiment*  and  Audrey  found*  to  his 
surprise*  that  instead  of  consolidating 
oae»  he  had  created  three  grand  prio- 
oipalities. 

Novgorod  had  never  conceded  her 
furetensions  to  be  the  head  of  Uie  Bus- 
sian  state*  and  nourished  an  ioextin- 
ffuishable  jealousy  towards  Kief*  since 
tne  davs  of  Igor ;  but  becoming  indig- 
nant that  Vladimir  should  be  elevated 
into  the  residence  of  the  Velikie  Knis^ 
she  immediately  elected  aGrandPrinoe 
of  her  own  to  the  chief  authority. 
Kief  would  not  acknowled^  the  con- 
trol of  her  own  peculiar  pnnce  for  his 
desertbn,  and  Audrey  was  at  Last 
made  aware*  that  he  was  possessed 
only  of  the  i^nncipality  whicn  ho  had 
chosen  as  the  seat  of  his  govern- 
ment. 

Thu|*  the  vast  state  which  had  token 
four  centuries  of  laborious  care  and 
dexterous  policy  to  cement*  was  broken 
up  into  tfafce  absolutely  independent 
grand  powers*  and  a  great  check  was 
given  to  the  progress  of  Bussia*  A,n, 
1X61. 

But  we  pause  at  this  gloomy  period* 
for  the  trampling  of  the  Mongofe-Tar- 
tarian  cavalry  smikes  the  East*  aa  the 
innumerable  hosts  of  the  Khan  of 
Kaptschak  spread  from  the  Volga  to 
the  Borysthenes.  Those  were  a  portion 
of  the  multitudes  of  Monties  and 
Tartars  which  had  been  united  under 
the  banner  of  the  ftmoiu  Gfainghis* 
and  which  fell  like  an  overwhelming 
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Avaldnche  upon  eastern  Europe,  a.d. 
1237. 

The  early  hiatory  of  the  Mongolci 
id  relied  in  obseurity ;  but,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thirteenth  century, 
thev  were  divided  into  several  hordes, 
each  governed  by  its  peculiar  Khan. 

Temudschin,  the  son  of  Yessukai, 
one  of  those  petty  potentates,  was  only 
thirteen  years  of  age  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  sovereigntv  of  forty 
thousand  families,  or  kafntkies,  and 
even  at  this  early  period  his  restless 
mind  conceived  the  notion  of  that  for- 
midable career  which  was  afterwards  so 
terribly  fulfilled.  As  he  increased  in 
years,  nis  wisdom,  fortitude,  and  valour 
took  advantage  of  the  unceasing  quar. 
rcls  of  his  cotemporary  khans;  and 
gradually  becoming  the  most  powerful 
prince  in  Mongolia,  he  called  in  the 
Aid  of  superstition  fbr  the  fVirthcrance 
of  his  ambitious  designs. 

At  a  grand  council,  held  at  the  source 
oftheOnon,  or  Amoor,  a.d.  1206,  a 
Kodsha,  or  sage,  who  was  reputed 
Amongst  the  people  as  a  prophet,  en- 
tered, and  publicly  announcing  to  him 
the  dominion  of  the  world,  enjoined 
him,  as  a  special  direction  from  the 
deity,  henceforth  to  assume  the  appcL 
lation  of  «*Ghinghis  Khan." 

Having  made  himself  absolute  in 
Mongolia,  in  three  years  he  had  sub- 
dued  the  great  Kii^nises,  and  several 
hordes  to  the  north  of  Bucharia,  and 
thus  was  commenced  that  amalgama- 
tion  of  the  Tartars  which  has  often 
confounded  them  with  their  Mongolian 
conquerors. 

^  Sweeping  the  north-western  bounda- 
ries of  China,  he  overran  the  nations 
OS  far  as  the  Oxus,  and  adding  Persia 
to  his  dominions,  in  the  mere  spirit  of 
Conquest,  he  despatched  an  army  to 
the  north  of  the  Caspian,  which  pene- 
trated into  Kaptschak,  causing  the  in- 
habitants to  fly  to  the  protection  of  the 
Grand  Prince  of  Kief.  A  combined 
llrmy,  under  a  number  of  Russian 
princes,  united  by  the  common  danger, 
together  with  the  Kaptschakian  fugi- 
tives (called  in  the  Russian  yenr-books 
Polovtzes)  met  the  fierce  invaders  at 
the  Kalka,  a.d.  1223. 

But  the  star  of  the  Mongole  was 
still  in  the  ascendant ;  six  princes  of 
Russia  were  among  the  slain,  and 
about  a  tenth  of  their  army,  which 
survived  the  contesty  was  chased  by 
the  victors  to  the  banks  of  the  Borys- 
thenes.    The  Mongoles,  howevei^  did 


not,  at  this  time,  cross  the  river,  but 
returned  by  the  conquered  Kaptschak, 
to  meet  the  great  Ghinghis  in  Bucha- 
ria, who  had  led  back  another  army 
from  a  destructive  invasion  of  China, 

The  thirst  of  conouest  being  as  yet 
unslaked,  Ghinghis  formed  the  stupen- 
dous idea  of  encomnassing  India  and 
southern  China,  ana  bringing  half  the 
world  under  his  sceptre;  but  his  army, 
like  that  of  the  Grecian  hero,  abso- 
lutely refused  to  penetrate  a  continent 
that  seemed  illimitably  expanding  be- 
fore their  weary  marcn ;  and  chagrined 
and  mortified  by  this  unexpected  ob- 
struction to  his  ^lor}',  he  nastily  re- 
turned to  Mongolia,  where  his  mission, 
permitted  for  reasons  beyond  human 
conception,  suddenly  terminated,  and 
that  indomitable  spirit  waS  summoned, 
A.D.  1227,  from  a  world,  the  limits  of 
which  were  too  narrow  for  his  insatia- 
ble ambition. 

By  a  settlement  made  in  his  lifetime, 
his  empire,  or  rather  his  portion  of  the 
world,  was  inherited  by  his  three  sons, 
and  his  nephew  Baaty,  or  Balu,  who 
received  Kaptschak,  or  the  countries 
north  of  the  Caspi..n,  as  fkr  as  the 
Volga,  and  to  include  all  the  conquests 
thenceforth  to  be  made  on  the  Euro- 
pean side.  A  confident  and  impciious 
injunction,  which  Batu  was  soon  to 
prove  himself  so  fearfully  suited  to 
fulfil,  when,  according  to  the  will  of 
Ghinghis,  he  traced  in  blood  his  fatal 
advent  to  the  doomed  West. 

He  first  overwhelmed  the  Circas* 
sians;  the  hurricane  then  penetrated 
the  Bashkirey,  and  soon  reaching 
Casan,  the  immense  district  was  added 
to  the  Kaptschakian  empire,  and  new 
hordes  of  Tartars  to  the  hosts  of  Batu. 
After  sacking  Moscow,  the  conqueror 
pushed  on  towards  the  North,  but  when 
within  one  hundred  versts  of  Novgo- 
rod, he  was  so  deterred  by  the  extreme 
cold,  that  he  turned  short  for  the  South, 
and  advancing  upon  Vladimir,  the 
Grand  Prince  was  glad  to  be  confirmed 
as  a  viceroy  in  his  government,  on  do- 
ing humble  homage  to  the  khan  of 
Kaptschak. 

Kief  was  forced  to  surrender  after 
an  obstinate  resistance  often  weeks, 
1i?hen  its  Grand  Prince,  the  brave  but 
unfortunate  Yuxy  Vselovodovitch,  was 
racked  before  the  eyes  of  the  savage 
Mongole.  The  noblest  Russian  princes 
offered  milk  to  the  dread  Batu,  and  if 
any  drops  fell  upon  the  ground  while 
he  drank,  they  were  immediately  to 
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aoftk  them  up  with  th^  lipt»  a  mmric 
of  slaTeiy  that  was  ever  exacted  from 
them  duriDg  the  Mongole-Tartariaii 
oppreasion. 

^  The  Noygorodiani  or  Great  Rus- 
nans  alooe,  by  reason  of  their  distance 
in  the  frigid  North,  escaped  the  fury 
of  the  storm,  and  even  prospered 
during  the  calamities  of  the  sister 
states.  They  had  shaken  off  the  rule 
of  the  hereditary  Yelikie  Knises  since 
Audrey  Yuiyevitch  had  transfisrred  the 
seat  of  government  from  Kief  to  Vla- 
dimir, and  under  their  prince.  Alezan. 
der  ''  Newskjr "  (who  became  famous* 
and  derived  his  title  of  distinction  from 
a  great  victory  gained  over  the  Swedes 
on  the  banks  of  the  Neva),  they  had 
conquered  territories  still  fiurther  north, 
which  included  within  them  the  site  of 
the  roodeca  capital  of  Russia.  But 
the  birthplace  of  the  Russian  name 
%Tas  never  subdued  by  a  foreign  foe, 
and  runained  independent  untu  14479 
when  it  was  6nally  united  to  the  rein- 
vigorated  empire  by  the  perseverance 
and  activity  of  Iran  Yassiliovitch  I. 
The  state  of  Kief,  however,  aroaned 
for  eighty  years  under  the  Mongole- 
Tartar  rule,  ere  it  was  seized  from 
them  by  Gedindn,  the  valiant  priuoe 
of  Luthuania,  in  the  commotions  of 
1320.  With  Lithuania  it  was  incor- 
porated uito  Polaitfl,  and  the  original 
seat  of  Sclavian  emigrants  was  totally 
cut  oil'  from  Russia  £r  three  hundred 
and  thirty-four  years,  until  it  volunta- 
rily reunited  itself  in  1654. 

On  the  i-eflux  of  the  terrible  inun- 
dation. Batu  leil  most  of  the  Kussiuu 
princes  as  viceroys  in  their  tributary 
governments,  and  retiring,  fixed  the 
seat  of  the  great  Kaptschakiuu  empire 
in  the  plain  now  known  as  the  As- 
trachan  Steppe,  being  henceforth  called 
«The  Tartar  Khan,"  in  distinction  to 
the  Sovereign  of  Monffolia. 

The  consolidation  of  this  great  mo- 
narchy may,  therefore,  be  dated  from 
1240,  and  extended  from  Gasan  on 
the  north,  to  Astrachan  and  Kaptschok 
Proper  on  the  Gaspian,  including  the 
Kuban  and  Taurica-Ghersonese  on  the 
south.  This  was  the  first  entrance  of 
the  Tartars  into  a  district  with  which 
they  became  so  remarkably  associated, 
and  they  thei*e  founded  the  ancient 
city  of  «  £ski-£j*ym,"*  which  thence- 
forth gave  a  name  to  the  peninsula. 


The  Academy  of  Sdeaoes  at  St. 
Petersbuigh  possesses  two  manuscripts 
of  the  Tartarian  orwnal  of  Abnl 
(jasi  Bahatur  Khao«  Prince  of  Kho- 
resm, from  which  Professor  Kher 
made  a  translation  into  Crerman  about 
a  century  ago.  llie  Tartars,  or  ZVt- 
lors,  dcorive  their  origin,  says  the 
prince-historian,  from  a  h(Mrde  of  Tur- 
comans, which  in  ancient  times  spread 
from  the  Oxus  into  the  Orenburg  ter- 
ritory, where  they  served  for  ag^  as  a 
rampitft  against  eastern  inumiation. 
until  the  overwhelming  inroad  of  the 
Mougoles  swept  awav  all  oppontion. 
Her^otus  mentions  them  as  **  Masse- 
eetes,"  and  Strabo  calls  them  «'Bn>. 
Uiers  of  the  Khorasmes,'*  but  their  ge- 
neral appellation  (according  to  Abul 
Gasi)  was  derived  from  Tolor,  their 
most  celebrated  Khan. 

Their  extraction  seems  to  be  corro- 
borated by  their  langua^  being  still 
the  old  Turkish,  which  is  spoken  by 
the  Ottomans,  with  but  a  slight  vari- 
ation of  dialect,  and  is  as  different 
from  the  Mongolian  as  their  manners 
and  appearance. 

From  the  time  of  the  subjugation  of 
the  Kirghises,  the  first  enterprise  of 
Ghinghis,  the  Tartars,  of  whom  the 
former  people  were  a  portion,  only 
began  to  acquire  notoriety,  and  from 
that  moment  their  history  oeases  to  be 
exclusive,  on  account  of  their  being 
distributed  under  the  banners  of  the 
Mongoles,  and  identified  with  their 
conquests,  which  has  made  some  doubt 
whether  they  ever  were  a  peculiar 
people.  They  formed  a  great  part  of 
the  army  of  Batu ;  and  when  Kapts- 
chuk,  Astrachan,  and  Gasan  were 
ovei'inin,  the  Tartars  of  these  districts 
found  brethren  among  the  troops  of 
the  Mongolian  Khan.  When  Batu 
fixed  the  seat  of  his  ffovernment  on  the 
Astrachan  Steppe,  tne  inhabitants  of 
his  new  empire  were  Tartars,  all  but 
the  army  ot  Mongolian  warriors  who 
followed  him  from  the  East :  and  those, 
far  from  their  original  country,  mar- 
ryine  Tartarian  women,  their  children 
caught  the  words  of  the  mothers,  ra- 
ther than  the  more  difficult  dialect  of 
the  sires,  which  was  entirely  forgotten 
by  their  descendants. 

On  the  withdrawal  of  the  army  of 
Batu  from  tributary  Russia,  Michael 
Yselovodovitch,  the  brother  of  Yury 


"^  ReuUly,  p.  62. 
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(who  Imd  for  fab  patriotiBm  been  sa* 
crificed  to  the  vindictive  fury  of  hia 
conqueror),  endeavoured  to  rescue  his 
country  from  thraldom,  but  his  devo- 
tion was  quickly  extinguished  in  death ; 
and  the  &tal  contentions  of  his  three 
sons,  proving  equally  destructive  to 
them  ally  their  Tartar  rulers  placed 
his  grandson,  Alexander  Alexandro- 
vitch,  on  the  throne  of  Vladimir, 
which  still  continued  the  mightiest  of 
all  the  principalities,  and  %&  seat  of 
the  Yeukie  Kniss.  Alexander  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Daniel,  whose 
era  we  more  particularly  notice,  he 
being  the  first  Grand  Prince  who  made 
Moscow  the  royal  residence,  and  re- 
nouncing  the  ancient  title  of  Velikie 
Kniaas,  assumed  that  of  Grand  Duke 
of  Vladimir  and  Moscow,  a.  d.  1328. 

Ivan  Ivanovnitch,  the  grandson  of 
Daniel,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  make 
some  head  against  the  bondage  under 
which  the  Russians  groaned,  but  his 
successor,  Demetrius,  gained  the  sur- 
name of  **  Donskoi,"  from  having 
boldly  met  the  Tartars  on  the  banlu 
of  the  Don,  and  gained  the  first  great 
victory  ever  obtained  over  them  by 
the  Rus^ans. 

The  mighty  Empire  of  Eaptschak 
had  subsisted  up  to  this  period  in  un. 
broken  grandeur,  governed  by  an  un- 
interrupted line  of  the  descendants  of 
Batu ;  but  the  symptoms  of  decay  in  the 
unwieldy  body  became  but  too  evident 
from  internal  disturbances,  created  by 
the  increasing  number  of  competi- 
tors for  the  throne  upon  every  vacancy, 
nntil  the  reverse  sustained  by  Mamay, 
one  of  the  last  of  the  Grand  Khans, 
from  their  once  despised  vassal,  seemed 
to  foreshadow  its  approaching  dissolu- 
tion. The  success  of  Donsxoi,  how- 
ever, was  not  attended  with  immediate 
beneficial  results  to  Russia;  for  two 
years  after  Moscow  was  again  inves- 
ted and  laid  waste,  and  a  Tartarian 
army  revenged  the  former  disgrace  by 
the  total  annihilation  of  Demetrius, 
and  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
of  his  followers.  Yet  this  advantage 
saved  not  the  Kaptschakian  empire 
from  the  consequences  of  those  evils 
that  must  ever  cause  the  disruption  of 
states,  and  it  finally  crumbled,  a.d. 
1441,  into  the  four  inferior  Khanates 
of  Kaptschak  Proper,  Casan,  Astrach- 
an,  and  the  Krim.  The  first  lost  its 
Khan,  in  1506,  and  three  others  were 
gradually  absorbed  in  the  progress  of 
Russia. 


BasiKus,  changed  by  Russian  pro- 
nunciation into  Vassiu,  revenged  the 
death  of  his  father  by  a  predatory  in- 
cursion into  the  northern  province  of 
Kaptschak ;  but  after  his  brief  reign, 
his  dominions  were  thrown  into  con- 
fusion by  his  having  selected  his  bro- 
ther Gregory  as  his  heir,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  his  son  Vassili,  whose  legi- 
timacy he  suspected.  His  subjects 
rebelled  against  this  unjust  decision, 
and  the  paramount  Khan,  once  ntore 
taking  cognizance  of  those  conten- 
tions, determined  in  favour  of  VassilL 
A  furious  collision  ensued  between  the 
opposing  parties;  and  Vassili,  being 
expelled  by  arras,  was  unable  to  re- 
turn to  Moscow  until  the  death  of 
Gregory,  whose  sons,  Andrew  and 
Demetrius,  immediately  seizing  and 
shutting  him  up  in  a  monastery,  cruel- 
ly deprived  him  of  his  sight.  The 
incensed  Russians  rose  upon  the  per- 
petrators of  this  inhuman  act,  and 
driving  them  from  Moscow,  seated 
Vassih  Vaasilie vitch,  *'  the  blind,"  on 
the  throne,  a.d.,  1426. 

Ivan  Vassilie vitch  L,  the  restorer 
of  his  country  and  the  founder  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  was  the  son  of  this 
Grand  Duke,  and  came  to  the  throne 
indignant  in  spirit  at  the  narrow 
bounds  which  circumscribed  his  power, 
while  tradition  sounded  in  his  ears  the 
once  broad  and  glorious  dominion  of 
Vladimir  the  Great.  His  influence 
and  his  resources  were,  at  this  period, 
far  too  limited  to  ^ve  liim  any  hope 
of  enUrging  his  territories  by  the  suc- 
cess of  his  arms,  but  he  had  before 
him  the  example  of  what  his  sagacious 
ancestor  had  achieved  by  no  less  efii- 
cacious  means,  and  he  wisely  resolved 
upon  marriage. 

With  the  offer  of  disinterested 
friendship  and  alliance,  he  obtained 
the  hancl  of  Maria,  sister  of  Michael 
Duke  of  Twer,  in  whose  dominions, 
having  established  an  unsuspected  in- 
fluence, he  actively  busied  himself  in 
undermining  the  authority  of  its  so- 
vereign. Succeeding  beyond  his  ex. 
pectations,  he  seemed  suddenly  to  re- 
member that  Michael  had  mflicted 
great  injuries  on  his  father,  Vassili 
the  Blind,  which  demanded  strict  re- 
paration. The  Duke  was  summarily 
deposed,  Twer  at  once  annexed  to  the 
grand  principality  of  Moscow,  and 
the  subtle  aggressor  congratukted 
himself  on  his  first  important  acquisi- 
tion. 
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Maria  did  not  long  survive  the  per- 
fidious act  of  her  husband ;  but  Ivan 
was  consoled  for  his  loss  by  an  oppor- 
tunity  ibr  prospective  advantage  m  a 
second  alliance. 

Thomas  Palseologus,  havin?  beett 
driven  from  Constantinople,  had  taken 
shelter  at  Rome;  and  the  proposal 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Moscow  for  his 
daughter  Sophia  was  eagerly  encou- 
raged by  the  Pope,  who  liberally  por. 
tioned  the  Princess,  in  the  hope  of 
caining  her  husband  and  his  dominions 
from  the  domination  of  the  Patriarch. 
Ivan  took  the  bride  and  the  dower ; 
but  the  Pope  had  the  mortification  to 
find  that  Sophia,  on  her  arrival  in 
Russia,  had  no  alternative  but  con. 
forming  to  the  Greek  communion,  a 
rule  that  has  been  invariably  adhered 
to,  on  such  occasions,  to  the  present 
day. 

Thomas  Palasolo^us  being  next  heir 
to  the  throne  of  the  East,  the  Grand 
Duke  now,  doubtless  for  the  first  time, 
turned  a  wistful  eye  towards  the  Bos. 
phorus ;  but  though  the  marriage  with 
Sophia  did  not  realise  any  expecta. 
tions  of  that  kind,  it  led  immediately 
to  the  throwing  ofiT  of  the  Tartarian 
yoke. 

Sophia^i  notions  of  royal  dignity 
were  shocked  by  the  serrile  homage 
exacted  still  even  by  the  ambassadors 
of  the  Khan  of  Casan,  and  she  re- 
proached Ivan  with  her  marriage  to  a 
slave.  Nettled  by  the  taunt,  he  avoid, 
ed  the  ustial  ceremonial  on  the  next 
occasion ;  and  Sophia,  encouraged  by 
her  success,  was  soon  after  favoured 
by  a  vision,  enjoining  her  to  build  a 
church  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
houses  of  the  ambassadors  stood,  with, 
in  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin.  A  mes. 
sage  was  immediately  despatched,  in- 
forming Ahmet  of  the  interposition  of 
heaven,  which  was  not  to  be  contended 
with.  And  his  reluctant  consent  being 
obtained  to  the  overturning  of  those 
particular  habitations,  no  others  were 
erected ;  while  his  ministers,  who  had 
been  resident  at  Moscow,  were  obliged 
to  depart. 

But  the  attention  of  Ahmet  was 
happily  engaged  in  aiding  the  southern 
Khans  in  a  sanguinarv  war  with  Po* 
land,  which  preventea  his  revenging 
the  insult.  And  Ivan,  taking  advan. 
tace  of  so  favourable  a  circumstance, 
collected  forces  which  he  had  long  pre- 
pared,  and  considerably  increas^,  by 
^e  addition  of  Twer,  disclaimed  aU 


subjection  to  the  Tartars,  marched 
suddenly  into  ancient  Bulgaria,  be. 
sico^cd  and  took  the  capital  of  Casan, 
and  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  with 
the  very  diadem  still  used  in  the  eoro. 
nations  of  the  monarchs  of  Russia. 

Emboldened  by  this  important  suc- 
cess, he  carried  his  arms  into  the  re- 
moter province  of  Permia;  and  re- 
ceiving it«  submission,  continued  his 
victorious  way  through  the  immense 
re^on  extending  to  the  northern  ocean, 
which  (henceforward  became  the  boun- 
dary  of  the  Russian  dominions,  from 
the  Ural  Mountains  to  the  shores  of 
La^and. 

This  broad  tract  was  inhabited  by 
tribes  of  Finns,  who  had  gradually 
spread  from  their  original  dtstnct  of 
''mountuns,  morasses,  and  lakes," 
situated  between  the  sixtieth  and 
sixty.fiflh  degrees  of  latitude,  com. 
pnsmg  an  area  of  about  thirty  thou, 
sand  versts,  between  the  Bothnic  and 
Finnish  gulfs. 

*'  The  original  denomination  of  this 
people  is  uncertain,"  says  Schlsetzer, 
but  they  were  known  to  Tacitus  by 
the  name  of  FirmL  In  their  own  lan- 
guage they  call  themselves  "Suoma 
Lainen,"  the  people  who  live  in  mo- 
rasses ;  and  their  native  land,  *<Suomcn 
Sari,"  the  country  of  the  islands; 
but  by  the  Russians  they  are  usually 
designated  '*  Maimisti,*'  or  the  nasty 
people. 

Iiispersed  over  the  north,  ftom  Swe- 
den to  Siberia,  no  primitive  stock  is 
so  widely  difiTused,  except  the  Sda- 
vonians.  Yet  have  the  Finns  ever  ex- 
isted in  the  most  degraded  subjection ; 
and  their  history,  therefore,  cannot  be 
exclusive,  being  wound  up  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  Norwegians,  Swedes,  and 
Russians,  who  successively  dominated 
over  them. 

The  Permians  were  the  most  re- 
markable and  powerful,  though  the 
most  remote  of  all  the  Finnish  tribes. 
They  extended  from  the  Dwina  to  the 
great  mountains  that  separate  Europe 
from  Asia ;  and  over  them  Uio  Nov- 
gorodians  maintained  a  precarious  as- 
cendancy, until  their  submission  to 
Ivan  Vassilicvitch  I.,  who  gave  them  a 
viceroy,  fixing  the  seat  of  his  govern- 
ment  at  Kholmoscr ;  and  flushed  with 
success,  turned  his  arms  towards  the 
ancient  city  of  Ruric,  the  reduction  of 
which  he  had  long  contemplated. 

Seven  years  did  the  Novgorodians 
'hold  out  against  this  famous  wege; 
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but  this  perseverance  Of  Ivan  woa  re> 
warded  by  three  hundred  cartloads  of 
gold  and  silver,  which  he  removed 
with  the  other  Bpoil. 

The  Great  Eussiana  enjoyed  now  a 
doubtful  independence  of  two  years 
morO}  when  Ivan  again  appeared  be« 
tore  their  city»  under  pretence  of  show- 
ing his  devotion  to  the  Greek  Church» 
he  being  accused  of  a  partialit;^  to  the 
Romish  supremacy.  Theophilus  the 
Archbishop  was  deceived  by  the  arti-> 
ficCi  and  aided  the  entry  of  the  Mus- 
covite prince,  who  rewarded  him  by 
instant  deposition ;  and  having  ap- 
pointed governors  and  magistrates  of 
his  owuj  Novgorod  was  inseparably 
united  to  the  territories  of  the  Great 
Duke  of  Moscow. 

Elated  with  his  viotories  and  his 
richesy  Ivan  now  invaded  Lithuania, 
which,  amid  the  convulsions  conse- 
duent  on  the  assumption  of  indepen- 
aence  by  the  principalities  after  the 
accession  of  Audrey  Yuryevitch,  had 
shaken  off  its  allesiano^  and  under 
Kingold»  its  electea  prince,  had  en- 
larged its  borders  at  the  expense  of 
its  hereditary  sovereign.  Mendag,  the 
son  of  Ringold,  had  profited  by  the 
Mongole  inundation  to  usurp  Voihy- 
nia ;  and  Gedimin,  the  most  renowned 
of  his  successors,  having  wrested  Kief 
from  the  Tartars,  annexed  it  to  Lithu- 
ania. Yajzhello,  his  descendant,  mar* 
ried  the  f  olish  queen,  Hedvig,  ▲.!>• 
1386,  and  the  whole  had  thus  passed^ 
for  a  long  interval,  to  the  crown  of 
PoUnd. 

The  Grand  Duke  overran  Volhynia, 
and  entering  southern  Lithuania,  or 
''Bed  Russia"  (a  designation  both 
then  and  aflerwards  so  applicable  to 
its  sanguinary  plains),  and  having 
taken  several  of  its  towns,  Alexander, 
the  brother  of  John  Albert,  King  of 
Poland  (whom  the  Lithuanians  nad 
chosen  for  their  Duke^,  hoping  to  ap- 
pease the  victor,  solicited  the  nand  of 
Helena,  daujzhter  of  Ivan  and  Sophia* 
The  Duke  of  Moscow  consented  to  the 
Union,  and  the  Lithuanians  were  hap<« 
py  in  the  prospect  of  tranquillity ;  but 
the  same  pohcv  which  had  heen  so  suo- 
cessfttl  over  the  unfortunate  Michael 
of  Twer,  was  reserved  bjr  the  crafty 
Kussian  to  be  tried  agamst  the  hus- 
band  of  Helena.  Ivan  speedily  aU 
leged,  that  the  whole  of  Polish  Rus- 
sia, as  far  as  the  Bexeaina,  belonged 
to  his  ancestors,  and  was  therefore  hif 
by  right*  and  that  Alexander  had  not 


only  broken  his  agreement  to  build  a 
Greek  church  for  his  consort  at  VViU 
na,  but  had  forced  Polish  Russians  to 
become  Roman  Catholics,  both  of 
which  reasons  compelled  him  to  resume 
the  ancient  territories  of  his  family, 
and  to  regard  Alexander  in  the  light 
of  an  enemy. 

Marching  three  armies  into  the  do- 
minions of  his  son-in-law,  he  imme- 
diately took  possession  of  the  country 
about  Smolensko  and  Yitepsk,  on  both 
sides  of  the  upper  Dnieper,  and  the 
entire  north  or  Lithuania,  comprising, 
with  Wilna  and  Grodno,  what  is  known 
as  "  White  Russia." 

The  Great  Duke  now  saw  around 
him  an  immense  territory,  acquired  by 
unscrupulous  exertions  during  a  Ions 
reign  of  fifty.five  years,  and  retained 
by  unwearied  energy  and  activity. 
Ambition  had  been  gratified  and  hope 
more  than  realised  ;  but  the  time  was 
rapidly  approaching  when  the  hand 
which  had  mdefatigably  raised  the  pile 
must  ;^ield  to  the  pressure  of  age  and 
infirmities,  and  Ivan  wept  that  he  was 
sinking  into  the  j^rave  while  he  con- 
templated an  empire. 

Such  an  example  might  moderate 
the  absorbing  desires  of  a  bustling 
worid,  and  would  be  salutary,  if  the 
future  of  mankind  could  be  influenced 
by  the  past. 

Gabriel,  the  son  of  Ivan  and  So- 
phia, was  crowned  by  the  name  of 
Rasilius,  a.d.,  1505,  whose  reign  has 
been  rendered  remaricable  by  an  in- 
vasion of  eighty  thousand  of  the  Tar- 
tars, under  Machmet  Qerei,  Khan  of 
the  Crimea,  whom  the  Poles  had  in- 
cited to  attack  Russia,  in  revenge  of 
the  successes  of  Ivan  Vassilievitch  I. 

The  Tartars,  equally  treacherous  to 
both  parties,  first  ravaged  Podolia, 
and  then  entering  Russia,  defeated  the 
army  of  fiasilius,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Moscow,  in  1521. 
Basilius  fled,  but  being  overtaken,  was 
compelled  to  sign  an  acknowledgment 
of  nis  vassahige,  and  returning  to 
Moscow,  to  prostrate  himself  l:^ore 
the  statue  of  ti&e  haughty  Tartar. 
The  invaders  then  departed,  laden  with 
booty,  and  dragging  afler  tiiem  a  mul- 
titude of  prisoners,  exceeding  their 
own  numbers,  whom  they  sold,  like 
cattle,  to  the  Turks;  and  the  Mus- 
corites  consoled  themselves  by  over- 
turning^ and  breaking  the  statue  of 
their  absent  conqueror. 

We  have  noticed  the  reign  of  this 
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Bftsiliasy  bis  name  lutTiiig  afforded  a 
patron  jmic  for  his  son*  and  which  was 
not  onworthily  borne  bylvanYasnlie- 
Yitch  IL,  who  ascended  the  throne  of 
Moscow,  A.D.  1533. 

The  minority  of  this  celebrated 
prince  was  protected  by  faithful  guar- 
dians; and  he  had  scarcely  reached 
his  nineteenth  year,  when  he  evinced 
symptoms  of  the  spirit  of  his  grand- 
uther,  in  his  desire  for  conquest  and 
dominion.  The  empire  of  the  Turks 
first  exciting  his  covetousness,  he 
despatched  a  splendid  embassy  to 
Charles  T.,  at  Augsburg,  anxiously 
endeavouring  to  draw  him  thus  early 
into  a  league  against  the  Ottomans,  as 
enemies  of  the  Christian  name,  and 
a  secret  agreement  to  divide,  for  their 
mutual  aggrandisement,  whatever  ter- 
ritories they  might  sieze  from  the  in- 
fidels. 

But  the  Emperor  of  Germany  did 
not  view  with  complacency  the  rising 
power  of  Russia,  and  while  he  readily 
accepted  the  ofif^  of  '*  two  tons  of  ^Id 
by  the  Year,  to  carry  on  the  war  agamst 
the  Sultan,**  he  contrived  to  evade  the 
important  items  of  the  treatv,  and  af- 
fected to  attach  all  the  consideration  to 
sending  three  hundred  Germans  artists, 
which  Ivan  solicited  for  the  instruction 
of  his  people.  These  artists  never 
went  farther  than  Lubeck,  from  whence 
they  were  induced  to  return,  and  the 
jealousies  of  the  Germans  forced  Ivan 
to  suspend  his  designs  upon  Turkey, 
and  his  plans  for  internal  improvement. 
But  while  he  revolved  visions  of  future 
aggression  and  extension  of  territory, 
he  was  careful  to  consolidate  that  which 
had  been  acquired  by  his  grandsire,  and 
to  establish  an  absolute  authority  by 
the  most  vigorous  rule. 

The  unlimited  power  of  an  auto- 
crat, which  had  been  possessed  by 
Kuric  and  Vladimir,  but  which  had 
fallen  into  abeyance  in  succeeding 
reigns,  and  had  not  even  been  exer- 
cised by  his  great  predecessor,  was  as- 
sumed and  exerted  to  the  utmost  by 
Ivan  Yassilievitch  II.  over  his  sub- 
jects. His  despotic  severity  gained  him 
the  surname  of  <'  the  Terrible ;"  and 
while  the  Russians  obeyed  and  trem- 
bled, he  added  to  his  dignity  by  the 
adoption  of  a  new  and  more  important 
style  and  title. 

Since  the  time  of  Daniel  Alexan- 
drovitcb,  who  discontinued  the  appel- 
lation of  Yolikie  Kniaes,  the  Muscovite 
"Hrono  had  been  occupied  by  "  Great 


Dokes,"  imtil  Ivan  the  Terrible  first 
announoed  himself,  in  1647>  as  ''The 
Czar  of  all  the  Russiasi" 

This  title,  not  originally  Russian, 
has  been  derived,  with  the  greatest 
probability,  from  Kegar  or  Oesor,  a 
word  introdooed  with  the  Greek  Bible, 
and  often  used  to  signify  Itnperaior. 
It  may  have  been  suggested  to  Ivan  as 
the  most  royal  distincdon  he  could  as- 
sume, the  Greeks  assodaUng  the  great, 
est  ideas  of  dimity  with  "Ctesar," 
which  the  Russians,  in  common  with 
the  Grermans,  pronounce  "Tsezar,*' 
easily  abbreviated  into  Czar.  I'he 
word  "korol"  signifies  a  Mug,  and 
'*  korolevstvo  "  a  iSngdom ;  but  Czar  is 
applied  in  a  more  exalted  sense,  for 
"Czartsvo,"  though  also  expressing 
kingdom,  is  far  more  comprehensive  in 
its  meaning  (extending  even  to  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms),  and 
conveying  thereby  the  idea  of  nnh- 
mited  power,  such  as  pertained  to  the 
Roman  monarchs,  and  conceded  by 
the  Rusnans,  after  their  own  sovereign, 
only  to  the  German  Emperor,  whom 
they  designate  as  ''Rymski  Czar,*' 
or  the  Roman  Ciesar,  to  which  they 
acknowledge  his  hereditary  claim. 

Czar  Ivan  Yassilievitch,  at  the  same 
period,  selected  for  his  armorial  bear- 
ings a  black  spread  eagle,  with  a  crown 
on  each  head,  a  larger  crown  between 
them  on  a  golden  field,  and  holding  in 
one  claw  a  sceptre,  in  the  other  an  im- 
perial mound,  naving  also  the  arms  of 
Moscow  on  the  breast.  He  adopted 
the  eagle,  as  being  also  borne  hj  the 
Emperor  of  Grermany,  as  he  did  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon,  on  bein^  sent 
the  Order  of  the  Garter,  after  his  me- 
morable treaty  with  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
land. 

Though  disappointed  in  his  early 
project  against  the  Ottomans,  Ivan  did 
not  neglect  to  try  his  fortune  in  an- 
other direction,  and  to  break,  for  ever, 
the  Monffole*Tartar  power,  which  his 
grandfather  had  so  signally  curbed. 
A  persevering  war  made  him  master  of 
the  territory  of  Casan,  but  its  capital 
being  well  fortified,  and  bravely  de- 
fended, opposed  an  obstinate  resistance 
to  the  besiegers.  Resorting  to  a  de- 
vice totally  unknown  to  the  Tartars^ 
Ivan  had  the  walls  undermined,  and  a 
quantity  of  gunpowder  conveyed  to  the 
excavations. 

To  excite  the  fanaticism  of  the  Rns- 
sian  soldier  has  ever  been  a  powerful 
stimulant  to  his  valour ;  and  a  solemn 
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lUMS  hmckft  been  read  hj  the  priests 
for  the  whole  armvy  the  Csar  was  as 
▼et  imploring  the  uivour  of  heaven  on 
his  anns«  when  an  explosion  burst  from 
the  ground*  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
wall  of  Casan  was  shattered  by  the 
effect.  Rushing  in  through  the  sudden 
breach,  the  besiegers  slaughtered  all 
before  them,  and  a  remnant  of  .the  ter. 
rified  Tartars*  dying  through  the  oppo- 
site gate,  sought  safety  in  the  forest* 
from  whence  they  escaped  over  the 
Ural  Mountains*  and  the  Khanate  of 
Casan  was  permanently  absorbed  in  the 
pr^ress  or  Russia. 

£noouraged  by  this  important  con* 
quest*  whioi  freed  him  from  such  dan- 
gerous enemies  on  the  eastern  frontier* 
Ivan  once  more  turned  his  views  to- 
wards the  South*  and  descending  the 
Volga*  invested  the  city  of  Astrachan. 
In  two  years  it  shared  the  fate  of  Casan* 
with  the  whole  district  extending  along 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian ;  and  the  Czar 
pressing  forward  to  the  conquest  of 
Eabardey*  the  eagle*  for  the  Brst  time* 
peered  covetously  into  the  recesses  of 
the  Caucasus. 

This  rugged  barrier  was  pronounced 
by  Ivan  uie  south-eastern  boundary 
of  his  dominions*  to  which  having  made 
such  mighty  additions*  ho  returned  in 
triumph  to  Moscow.  But  resentment 
spumng  ambition  did  not  allow  of  long 
repose  ere  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  north-west*  where  he  eagerly  de- 
sired to  extend  his  sway  to  the  Baltic* 
and  thus  have  the  remote  extremities 
of  his  empire  washed  by  two  seas. 

The  provinces  of  Livonia  and  Estho- 
nia  haa  formed  part  of  the  Russian 
monarchy*  in  its  earliest  period**  but 
under  the  successors  of  the  great  Vla- 
dimir* they  had  gradually  broken  their 
connexion  with  the  parent  state*  until* 
in  1558*  one  hundred  thousand  Rus- 
sians entered  the  district  of  Dorpt*  and 
laid  waste  the  country  to  the  city  of 
Riga.  But  these  provinces  were  not 
destined  to  be  added  to  Russia  during 
the  reign  of  Ivan  Vassilievitch  II., 
continumg*  for  a  century  from  this  era* 
the  objects  for  which  Sweden*  Russia, 
and  Poland,  exhausted  themselves  in 
bloody  contests,  which  were  only  ended 
when  the  treaty  of  Nystadt  finally 
ceded  them  to  Peter  I.  in  1721.  They 
now  form  the  viceroyalties  of  Riga  and 
Revel*  and  include  that  portion  of  the 


empire  distingnished  as  ''  Black  Rus- 
sia." 

We  have  alluded  to  the  particular 
appellations  by  which  different  districts 
of  Russia  are  denominated*  and  while 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether 
the  origin  of  these  names  arose  from 
accidental  circumstances*  or  were  mere 
arbitrary  terms  for  certain  tracts,  we 
may  mention  as  parallel  instances*  that 
Blvrian  Servia  was  andently  called 
<'Red  Servia;"  German  Sorbenland* 
"  White  Servia ;"  and  the  territory  of 
Servitza*  "the  Black  Servia."  We 
also  find,  that  as  long  as  the  Croats 
dwelt  in  Bohemia*  they  designated  it 
as  "  Bielo  Crobatia," or  "White  Croa- 
tia,'* while  a  part  of  Dalmatia  was 
known  to  them  as  "  Red  Croatia." 

The  Russian  distinctions  may,  there- 
fore* have  been  the  result  of  precedent, 
if  not  of  accident*  or  local  peculiarity. 
^  Though  foiled  in  securing  the  mari- 
time provinces,  by  the  possession  of 
which  he  hoped  to  counteract  the  jea- 
lous influence  of  the  Hanseatic  League, 
the  Czar  was  compensated  bv  an  unex- 
pected openins  for  the  trade  and  im- 
provement of  his  dominions  in  another 
direction. 

The  closed  gates  of  the  Bosphorus 
prevented  commerce  from  reaching 
Southern  Russia,  and  the  traffic  of 
the  Baltic  was  monopolised  by  the 
merchants  of  the  Hanse,  who  would 
only  permit  the  rude  exports  of  a  huse 
empire  to  issue  throu^rh  their  single 
depot  at  Novgorod.  By  the  importa- 
tion  of  the  manufactures  of  civilised 
Europe*  through  the  same  narrow 
channel*  did  they  steadilv  enrich  them- 
selves  alone,  arbitrarily  taxing  the 
wants  and  desires  of  the  Russians* 

This  League,  the  commencement  of 
which  dates  so  far  back  as  1164,  was 
made  between  a  number  of  commercial 
cities  for  thetr  mutual  protection  and 
benefit,  and  excluding  all  others  from 
the  participation,  or  even  opportunity 
of  trade.  The  ships  of  the  League 
were  bound  to  assist  each  other  in 
every  difficulty,  and  (o  expel  unprivileg- 
ed vessels  from  any  countries  they  might 
discover.  By  the  command  of  the 
Baltic  they  debarred  the  rest  of  the 
world  from  any  intercourse  with  Rus- 
sia* and  Ivan  had  the  mortification  of 
feeling  bis  inability  to  break  this  ty. 
rannical  blockade.  But  the  year  ]553t 
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was  deattncd  to  witoMi  one  i 

events  which  mark  the  unmistakeable 
hand  of  heaven  in  the  prograts  of  the 
world.  Baffling  hnman  ipeculation  by 
their  apparent  fortutt3r,  such  ocoar- 
reuoes  involve  the  fate  of  empires  t  and 
it  may  give  rise  to  carious  reflections 
at  the  present  day,  that  Russia  should 
be  indebted  for  the  emancipation  of 
her  commerce  to  British  enterprise 
and  courage. 

While  Uie  Czar  despaired  of  effect- 
ing  his  great  object,  he  received  intel- 
ligence that  a  stranee  vessel  bad  an« 
chored  in  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina^ 
and  immediately  giving  orders  that 
the  adventurers  should  be  conducted 
to  Mosoowy  Englishmen  for  the  first 
time  entered  the  capitid  of  Russia.* 

Their  arrival  was  occasioned  by  a 
memorable  attempt  to  discover  a  north- 
east passage  to  toe  Indian  Ocean,  for 
almost  the  same  restriction  which  the 
League  imposed  upon  Russia,  was  ez- 

S)rienced  by  the  then  weak  navy  of 
ngland,  in  its  attempts  to  trade  witii 
the  £as^  at  the  hands  of  the  Porta- 
guese,  by  their  possession  of  the  Capa 
of  Good  Hope." 

The  spirit  of  enterprise  which  the 
success  of  Columbus  had  aroused,  was 
at  length  excited  in  the  English,  and  tho 
tardv  cross  of  St.  George  had  already 
reached  the  shores  of  the  New  World. 
But  a  western  passage  to  India  not 
having  rewarded  their  exertions,  they 
determined,  at  the  persuasion  of  Sebas- 
tian  Cabot,  to  attempt  sailing  round 
the  north  of  Europe,  as  the  Porta- 
guese  had  doubled  the  AfVlcan  Cape. 

Several  noblemen  and  principal 
merchants  having  formed  a  company 
for  this  purpose,  they  were  incorpo* 
rated  by  charter  from  King  Edward 
VI.,  as  ''The  Merchant  Adventurers 
for  the  Discovery  of  Regions,  Domi- 
nions, Islands,  and  Places  unknown.** 

Two  ships  and  a  bark  were  fitted 
out  by  this  association,  the  chief  com- 
mand bdng  given  to  Sir  Hugh  Wil- 
loughby,  who  sailed  from  Deptford, 
on  Uie  10th  of  May,  and  steering  along 
the  coast  of  Norway,  doubled  the 
North  Cape,  and  reached  the  seventy- 
second  degree  of  latitude.  Here  his 
small  squadron  was  separated  by  a 
violent  storm,  and  Willoughby*s  ship 
and  the  bark  having  put  into  an  ol>- 
scure  harbour  of  Russian  Lapland>  he 


and  the  crews  were  QQfortiiiutt«ly 
finosen  to  death. 

But  the  oAer  ship,  eommandad  by 
Captidn  Ridiard  Cha&celoar,  veadied 
the  White  Sea  in  safbty,  and  the 
Bonaventura  dropped  her  anchor  op* 
postte  the  monasteiy  of  St  Nicholas, 
where  the  harboar  of  the  Archangel 
MichaU  was  afterwards  oonstructed. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  remote  re- 
^on  received  and  sheltared  their  vi- 
•iton  with  a  hospitality  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  more  eiviliaed 
people.  fVom  them  the  English 
learned  that  they  had  landed  on  th« 
territories  of  the  great  Duke  or  Cxar 
of  Mosoovy,  who  resided  In  a  city 
twelve  hundred  miles  from  St.  Kidio- 
las. 

This  appeared  to  Chaneelour  as 
some  compensation  lor  the  failure  of 
the  original  proieot ;  and  having  wait- 
ed  in  vain,  auring  the  greater  part  of 
the  winter,  fbr  the  arrival  <Mf  Wil- 
loughby,  he  gladly  obeyed  the  aam- 
mons  of  the  Cxar,  to  whom  he  pre- 
sented a  letter  from  his  sovereign,  di^ 
rected  to  all  the  northern  and  oriental 

grinces,  expressing  a  desira  to  enter 
ito  a  treaty  of  amitv  and  commerooy 
and  written  m  several  languages. 

At  this  critical  juncture  nothing 
eoald  have  appearea  to  Ivan  so  ibrta- 
nate  or  opportune.  InoessantJy  occu- 
pied with  the  idea  of  raising  the  im- 
portance of  his  dominions,  he  had 
been  vexatiously  obstructed  by  the 
League,  and  by  his  failure  in  Livonia, 
from  creating  an  interooorse  with  fo- 
reign nations,  which  he  ardently  de- 
sired. 

Delighted  with  the  unlooked-for 
prospect  of  benefit  which  was  now  af- 
forded, he  treated  Chancelour  with 
the  greatest  respect,  and  by  a  letter  to 
the  Kiuff  of  Engknd,  February,  1554, 
invited  his  subjects  to  trade  in  Russia, 
with  the  most  ample  promises  of  pro- 
tection and  favour.f 

This  letter,  written  in  the  Russian 
language,  he  aocompanied  with  a  Ger- 
man  translation.  Chancelour  had  sail- 
ed in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  but 
on  his  return  he  found  Marv  on  the 
throne,  who,  guided  implicitly  bv  her 
husband,  shared  the  more  in  the  lively 
satisfaction  with  which  the  account  of 
this  new  course  of  navigation  was 
heard  in  EngUnd,  that  it  enabled  her 
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to  tnm  the  commercial  activity  of  her 
kingdom  from  the  new  worlds  towards 
a  quarter  less  likely  to  cause  any  jea. 
lousy  on  the  part  of  Spain. 

She  confirmed  the  charter  of  £d« 
ward,  and  granted,  according  to  the 
spirit  of  that  age,  to  the  ''Merchant 
Adventurers"  the  exclusive  right  to 
trade  with  a  vast  empire,  the  name  of 
which,  until  then,  was  scarce  known 
in  the  west  of  Europe. 

Provided  with  this  charter.  Chance* 
lour  made  a  second  voyage  to  Russia 
in  1555,  when  the  Czar  granted  to 
the  Company  large  privileges  and  im» 
munities,  set  forth  in  a  charter. 

Chanoelour  led  Archangel  the  same 
year,  with  four  ships  and  a  cargo  worth 
twenty-six  thousand  pounds,  being  ac- 
companied by  a  Russian  ambassador* 
with  sixteen  noblemen  in  his  suite. 

He  was  not,  however,  fated  to  re- 
ceive the  reward  of  his  zeal  and  per- 
severance ;  for  three  of  his  vessels 
foundered  on  the  passage  home,  and 
the  discoverer  of  the  White  Sea  pe« 
fished  with  them,  to  the  universal  re- 
gret of  his  countiy.  But  the  ambassa* 
dor  of  the  Czar  escaped,  and  arriving 
in  London,  was  received  with  the 
greatest  distinction  by  the  royal  Court 
and  the  company  of  Merchant  Adven* 
turers. 

The  great  encouragement  which 
they  continued  to  receive  from  this 
period  at  length  induced  the  Company 
to  conceive  the  design  of  transporting 
their  commodities  across  Russia  to  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  thus  extend  their 
trade  to  the  interior  of  Asia.  They 
accordingly  fitted  out  an  expedilion 
well  laden  for  this  purpose,  the  place 
of  Chancelour  being  supplied  by  An- 
thony Jenkinson,  a  man  of  great  ex- 
I^erience  and  activity,  whom  they  com- 
missioned to  solicit  a  free  passage 
across  the  dominions  of  the  Czar. 
Ivan  granted  this  request  without  he- 
sitation, the  extreme  value  he  set  upon 
the  intercourse  of  the  English  with  his 
semi-barbarous  subjects,  and  on  the 
importation  of  their  niercbandiso,  being 
evidenced  by  bis  charter  of  1567*  In. 
deed  his  prepossession  for  English  con- 
nexion and  alliance  resulted  in  a  secret 
correspondence  with  the  Quceu  of 
England,  and  a  proposal  of  marriage  to 
Lady  Anne  Hastings,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon.  But  though 
gratitude  and  policy  may  have  dictated 
this,  another  and  powerful  reason  in- 
fluenced the  mind  of  Ivan  the  Terrible. 


His  tjrrannical  severity,  and  the  nn<« 
merous  innovations  which  were  direct* 
ly  opposed  to  the  prejudices  of  his 
people,  had  worked  uiem  up  to  a  dis. 
content  that  was  not  to  be  regarded 
without  disquietude ;  and  putting  lit- 
tie  confidence  in  their  apparent  sub* 
missiveness,  Ivan  actually  procured  an 
assurance  from  Elizabeth  of  an  asylum 
in  her  dominions,  in  case  of  a  revolu« 
tion  in  his  own. 

This  curious  fact  has  been  discover- 
ed in  the  records  of  the  College  of 
Foreign  Afiairs  at  Moscow,  and  is  a 
striking  proof  that  no  sucli  thing  as 
absolute  despotism  exists  on  earth.-* 
that  is,  that  a  monarch  can  carry  out 
to  the  utmost  his  caprice  or  his  will, 
without  the  possibility  of  resistance. 
It  is  true  the  liberty,  the  honour,  and 
the  life  of  the  subject,  may  be  in  the 
power  of  the  sovereign  ;  but  the  moat 
unlimited  ruler  must  admit  a  counter* 
poise  in  his  own  breast.  He  must  feel 
that  the  governed  may  unite  to  defy 
his  commands ;  they  may  rise  against 
him,  dethrone  him,  and  execute  him» 
or  he  may  fall  by  private  assassination. 
The  latter  has  been  the  case  in  Russia* 
and  is  the  ready  resource  of  nations 
oppressed  and  goaded  by  arbitrary  ca* 
pnce. 

The  commerce  with  England,  how« 
ever,  was  not  carried  on  without  a  cer- 
tain  degree  of  obstruction.  The  Kings 
of  Denmark  and  Sweden  saw,  with 
extreme  dislike,  a  trade  which  must  be 
of  such  advantage  to  Russia,  whose 
rising  power  they  dreaded ;  and  the 
former  forced  the  merchants  to  pay  a 
heavy  toll  for  the  navigation  of  the 
Korth  Sea,  and  the  liberty  of  putting 
into  the  harbours  of  Norway  in  stress 
of  weather. 

Gustavus  I.  of  Sweden  and  the  King 
of  Poland  earnestly  remonstrated  with 
Elizabeth  on  ber  great  error  in  supply- 
ing the  Duke  of  Moscow  with  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  so  greatly  en- 
lightening his  millions ;  but  their  re- 
presentations  were  ineffectual,  and  an- 
other cx]X2dition  left  En<2land  under 
the  command  of  Arthur  Edwards,  who 
conveyed  his  merchandise  to  Bucharia, 
and  extending  his  travels  into  Persia* 
experienced  a  most  favourable  recep.1 
tion  from  Shah  Thamas  at  Casbin. 

On  the  return  of  the  mission  across 
the  Caspian,  in  1573,  it  was  attacked 
by  the  Cossacks,  who,  after  enooun. 
tering  a  firm  resistance,  possessed 
themselves  of  the  ship  and  its  freight* 
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and  putting  the  crew  into  a  small  boat» 
lefi  them  to  their  fate. 

The  English,  with  difficulty,  made 
their  wa^  to  Astmchan,  from  whence 
two  armed  vessels  were,  on  their  re- 
presentation,  sent  in  quest  of  the  pi- 
rates, who  were  soon  discovered,  and 
expiated  their  crimes  with  their  lives. 
This  incident  led  immediately  to  an. 
other  vast  addition  to  the  Russian 
Empire,  and  British  merchants  were 
indirectly  the  cause  of  the  conquest  of 
Siberia. 

Incensed  at  any  interruption  to  his 
favourite  scheme,  which  nad  as  vet 
scarce  taken  root,  the  Czar  assembled 
an  army  and  a  fleet  to  chastise  those 
warlike  robbers,  who  were  at  this  time 
spreading  terror  on  every  side.  Alsrm- 
ed  at  the  extent  of  his  preparations, 
the  Cossacks  fled  into  the  neighbour, 
ing  regions,  but  about  seven  thousand 
remaining  together,  under  their  Het. 
man,  Yermaok  Timofeiyef,  departed 
along  the  rivers  Kama  and  Tschuso. 
vaiya,  and  proceeding  northwards  by 
Permia,  ascended  the  Ural  Mountains. 
Never  was  a  great  achievement  ac- 
complished by  such  inadeouate  means 
as  on  this  memorable  occasion,  and  the 
forgotten  Conqueror  of  Siberia  might 
be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  a 
hero. 

Yermack  beheld  before  him  an  im. 
mense  region^  inhabited  by  wild  and 
ferodous  tribes,  wliieh  seemed  to  op. 
pose  an  irresistible  barrier  to  his  fur. 
ther  progress.  But  animated  by  noble 
courage,  and  inspired  with  tiie  idea  of 
founding  a  new  £mpire»  the  brave 
Hetman  and  his  smalt  furce  marched 
down  the  side  of  the  great  Ural  chain, 
and  defeating,  in  this  wonderful  expo- 
dition,  Yogules,  Samoieds,  and  Os. 
tiaks,  penetrated  to  the  Tobol,  the 
Irtish,  and  the  Oby. 

Fortune  had  so  far  favoured  the 
arms  of  the  victorious  Yermack,  and 
his  valour  deserved  her  smiles,  but  she 
denied  him  the  reward  of  his  heroic 
enterprise.  His  littio  army,  wasted 
by  battles  and  futijrues,  was  totally  un« 
eoual  to  maintain  the  great  country  of 
Sioeria,  or  to  keep  in  subjection  such 
a  number  of  conquered  nations.  With 
a  sigh,  therefore,  at  the  impossibility 
of  completing  his  unpnralleled  under* 
taking,  he  at  last  resolved  to  secure 
repose  for  himself  and  hie  followers, 
and  to  hand  over  his  conquest  to  Ivan 
Vassilievitch  II.,  that  it  might  at  least 
remain  a  monument  of  his  genius  and 


daring^.  The  Czar  rewarded  his  mag. 
naniroity  by  giving  him  a  province  of 
the  Empire  in  return  for  this  ma^rnifi- 
cent  acquisition,  and  the  Eussian  Eagle 
first  stretching  beyond  the  limits  of 
Europe,  waved  his  shadowy  pinions 
over  Northern  Asia* 

The  long  reign  of  Ivan  the  Terrible, 
from  1534  to  1584,  is  conspicuous  for 
remarkable  events;  his  energy  and 
capacity  raised  Bussia  in  the  scale  of 
nations,  and  gave  her  an  European 
importance;  he  added  extensive  and 
unknown  districts  to  her  sway»  and  he 
instructed  and  enriched  his  subjects  by 
encouraging  English  interooorse  and 
commerce,  whicS  increased  and  flou. 
rished  to  bis  death.  The  British  mer. 
chants  had  their  j^rand  settlement  at 
Moscow,  and  their  shipping  nort  at 
Kholmo^or,  which  they  retained  under 
sncceedmg  sovereigns,  until  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1687,  when  it  was 
entirely  rebuilt  of  brick  by  two  foreigi^ 
ers,  Peter  Marsellis  and  VVm.  Scfaarf, 
and  received  the  name  of  "  Arcban* 
gel,"  from  the  adjoining  mouastaiy  of 
the  Archanecl  Michael. 

Ivan  the  Terrible  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Fcodor  Ivanovnitch,  who  was 
deficient  in  ability,  resolution,  and  sa» 
gacity.  His  reign  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  long  series  of  troubles  to 
Russia,  for  his  weakness  <dlowed  the 
complete  ascendancy  of  Boris  Peodoro- 
vitch  Gudenof,  whose  sister  he  had 
married.^  The  incapacity  of  Fcodor 
Ivanovnitch  enabled  Guuenof  to  ap- 
propriate the  supreme  power,  which 
speedily  tempted  him  to  aspire  to  the  ac- 
tual possession  of  the  royal  dignity.  For 
this  purpose  he  procured  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  young  Czar,  and  with  him 
that  of  his  brother  Demetrius,  to  whom 
we  the  more  particularly  allude,  as  his 
asserted  escape,  and  subsequent  per- 
sonation, caused  troubles  similar  to 
those  of  the  period  of  Perkin  War- 
beck  in  British  history,  but  leading  to 
far  more  important  results. 

They  were  the  only  sons  of  Ivan 
Vassilievitch  II. ;  and  the  long  line  of 
liuric,  coeval  with  the  birth  of  tho 
empire,  which  had  ruled  the  destinies 
of  Russia,  as  Grand  Princes,  Great 
Dnkes,  and  Czars,  for  over  seven  hun- 
dred  years,  were  extinct  with  their 
deaths. 

After  the  removal  of  Fcodor,  the 
influence  of  Gudenof  easily  procured 
his  own  election  by  tho  Boyars  and 
the  people.    And  wo  may  here  men- 
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tion,  that  the  former*  were  the  ancient 
and  only  nobUity  of  Busda.  Their 
origin  cannot  now  be  known,  but  they 
are  always  spoken  of«  in  the  old  haa- 
torians,  as  the  fpre&t  persons  of  dia- 
tinctioD.  Their  dignity  ismanated  from 
the  80verei|rn,  and  was  entirely  per- 
sonal, not  descending  from  father  to 
son.  The  title  is  now  obsolete,  having 
merged  into  that  of  Prince,  which  the 
old  Boyars  most  probably  all  received 
on  the  change,  ranking  next  the 
princes  of  the  royal  blood*  The  mo- 
dem nobility  are  far  more  numerous, 
less  powierful,  and  consist  of  several 
classes.  Princes,  of  which  there  are 
many,  are  connexions  of  the  reigning 
famUy,  or  created,  which  often  hap- 
pens,  for  State  reasons.  The  pre-emi- 
nent among  the  latter,  however,  are 
those  who  receive  their  '* diplomas" 
from  the  German  Emperor.  Among 
the  rest  may  be  classed  the  Khans  of 
Tarious  tribes  subject  to  Russia,  and 
the  Ataman,  or  Hetman,  of  the  Cos- 


Counts  are  much  &wer  in  number, 
and  their  creation  recent,  dating  from 
the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
centuiy,  the  German  title  of  «<  Graf" 
being  adq)ted  into  Uie  Russian  lan- 
guage. 

Barons,  or  ''Freyhern  "  (free  lords), 
are  contemporaneous  with  the  Counts^ 
and  also  of  very  limited  extent. 

Simple  noblemen,  which  is  a  very 
large  class,  including  some  remarkably 
weiuthy  families,  and  others  in  the 
greatest  j>overt^,  some  villaees  in  Si- 
beria being  entirely  inhabited  by  these 
noblemen,  who  perform  their  own 
hand  labour,  like  the  "  petty  noblesse" 
in  Poland. 

The  Russian  nobility  are  much  more 

numerous  than  that  of  other  states, 

for  patents  can  be  obtained  by  military 

service,  by  alien   pedigree,   and   by 

.  foreign  diploma. 

Boris  reodorovitch  Gudenof,  bdng 
elected  Czar,  ascended  the  throne  in 
1598 :  but  the  band  of  heaven,  as  if 
indignant  at  the  national  complicity  in 
his  crime,  marked  his  reign  by  one  of 
the  most  dreadful  faminesf  ever  vuited 
upon  any  country  in  the  world. 

The  sufTerines  of  the  Jews  duriog 
their  memorable  siege  were  equalled, 
if  not  exceeded ;  and  Gudenuf  soon 
felt  the  disquietude  of  a  usurped  and 


nnrighteouB  crown,  for  a  youth  ap- 
peared, in  1694,  pretending  to  be  De- 
metrius, whom  he  asserted  Gudenof 
had  vainlv attempted  to  murder.  Being 
supported  by  the  Poles,  he  troubled 
and  perplexed  Boris  during  his  life, 
and  caused  that  disastrous  period 
known  as  "  tbe^  attempt  of  the  false 
Demetrius*"  during  which  Russia  was 
harassed  and  torn  by  sanguinary 
broils. 

But  heaven  had  also  decreed  that 
the  punishment  of  the  murderer  should 
be  complete,  for  Demetrius  finally 
anooeeded  iu'xlriviDg  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Boris  from  the  throne,  and 
in  seizing  the  sceptre  for  himself. 
Yet  the  instrument  of  Divine  ven- 
geance, having  fulfilled  his  mission, 
was  destined  to  experience  that  false- 
hood and  violence  cannot  meet  the 
success  of  truth  and  right ;  for  though 
he  had  been  fully  acknowledged,  and 
had  even  obtained  the  hand  of  a  Po- 
lish princess,  he  fell  in  a  tumult  of  the 
populace,  which  had  been  excited 
against  him  by  a  confederate  of  his 
own.  This  new  adventurer  was  Yas- 
alilvanovnitch  Zuskoi,  'Hhe  stranger," 
who,  in  his  turn,  did  not  long  enjoy 
the  reward  of  his  treachery,  being 
in  a  short  time  deposed  by  a  now  irri- 
tated and  feverish  nation. 

The  Poles  had  taken  advantage  of 
all  those  miseries  and  contentions  to 
make  fpnaater  aggressions  on  Russia  i 
and  gamed  so  firm  a  footing,  by  caus- 
ing and  increasing  the  storms  that 
agitated  the  nation,  that  they  resolved 
now  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  un^ 
settled  succession. 

Having  gained  a  portion  of  the 
Boyars,  on  holding  out  great  hopes 
andpromises,  they  forced  the  election 
of  Uladislof,  son  of  Sigismund  their 
king.  The  ambition  of  the  latter  rose 
extravagantly  with  an  unhoped  for  suc- 
cess; and  conceiving  that  the  favour- 
able opportunity  had  arrived  for  an- 
nexing  the  entire  of  Russia,  he  pre- 
prepared,  with  cruel  deliberation,  for 
this  grand  consummation.  The  Poles 
in  Russia  being  well  armed,  and  nearly 
all  soldiers,  had  greatly  the  advantage ; 
and  Sigismund,  that  be  might  create 
the  greater  coufusion,  ordered  Moscow 
to  be  set  on  fire  in  several  parts, 
which  left  the  terrified  inhabitants  an 
easier  prey  to  their  enemies.    But  the 
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Bxaspermted  RamuMy  turning  wiih  the 
fnry  of  despair  on  their  deslroTen^ 
the  merited  reenh  was  tlie  final  orer. 
throw  and  expulsion  of  8tgismand  and 
his  son. 

The  Boflsians  now  resolred  to  end 
tibeir  distractions,  and  to  scJemnlj 
elect  a  Gear  bj  universal  snffirage^ 
whose  sway  should  be  indisputably  re. 
cognised  07  common  consent;  and 
wiUi  their  choice  commences  a  new 
era  and  a  new  Une. 

«<In  a  seoeral  assembly  of  the 
Bojars  and  other  states  of  the  conn. 
try,*'*  it  was  deoved  that  as  the  male 
line  of  Burio  was  extinct,  the  nearest 
relatiye  to  the  old  CEarian  fiunilj 
flhould  be  immediately  selected,  when 
Mikhaila  Feodoroyitch  Bomanof,  a 
youth  of  seyenteen#  without  either  ex- 
pectb^  or  soliciting  so  great  a  dignity, 
was  raised  to  the  t&one  in  1618,  hay. 
bg  *'  a  charter  of  it  executed  to  him 
and  ail  his  posterity/*!  which  they  hold 
to  the  present  day. 

This  complete  union  in  the  eleetion  of 
•  eoyereign  nas  kme  been  as  conduciye 
to  the  progress  of  Eossia,  as  the  peen^ 
liar  iamily  fixed  upon  to  rule  her  desti* 
nies  has  been  suited  to  act  upon  her 
axpansiye  powers ;  and  though  preyi- 
ously  but  little  known,  she  has,  under 
the  Bonumof  dynasty,  I4)peared  all  at 
once,  in  fVill  character,  as  it  were,  upon 
the  great  European  theatre,  and,  ailer 
a  diort  trial  of  her  powers,  become  the 
vinnire  and  arbitress  of  the  North. 

But  though  elected  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  his  country,  the  founder  of  the 
Bomanof  line,  in  consequence  of  his 
recent  elevation,  was  compelled  to  pur* 
chase  the  repose  of  his  dominions  by 
the  lacrifice  of  Ingria  and  Karelia  to 
the  Swedes,  andSmolenskoand  Tcher. 
nikof  to  the  Poles.  But  this  was  the 
last  occasion  on  which  the  Busslan  em- 
pire had  to  temporarily  retrograde,  or 
submit  to  the  misfortune  of  any  dimi- 
nution. Those  losses  were  recovered 
after  the  death  of  Mikhaila,  which  hap^ 
pened  in  1646,  b^  his  sonAlexey  Mile 
hulovitch,  and  nom  that  period  Bua- 
fia  has  steadily  exceeded  her  ancient 
possessions. 

While  the  reign  of  Alexe^  was  dis. 
quieted  by  enemies  from  without,  it 
was,  in  reality,  more  disturbed  b^  in- 
ternal  strugQ^es,  caused  bjrthe  rising 
power  and  pride  of  an  ambitious  clergy. 


who  ever  took  advantage  of  the  ££. 
ficulties  of  the  empire  to  add  to  their 
own  influence  and  authority.  The  peo- 
ple paid  them  more  reverence  than  their 
princes,  by  which  they  gained  so  mnck 
of  the  ascendant,  that  while  Alexey 
deposed  the  haughty  patriarch  Nikon^ 
he  could  never  fully  recover  absolnte 
dominion.  Tumults  and  confusion  also 
arose  from  the  contradictory  and  unoer. 
tain  state  of  the  law,  and  the  jarring 
cLums  of  the  border  nobles.  An  *'  £nk. 
manoy  ukase,"  or  order  of  the  sove- 
ragn,  ngned  by  his  own  hand,  had 
ever  been  the  supreme  law  of  Bussia, 
and  superseded  all  others.  Successive 
monarehs,  therefore,  having  granted 
nkases  at  different  j^riods,  and  under 
various  prejudices,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  lesal  code  should  oflen  have 
been  found  both  conflicting  and  per- 
plexing. 

It  was  Uie  dear  mind  of  Alexey  Ihat 
first  perodved  the  necessity  of  a  settled 
disest  of  laws  for  the  guidance  and  re- 
gmiition  of  the  courts,  and  ibr  thia 
purpose,  having  '^assembled  the  Boy  an 
and  clc9^,'*  he  sdected  from  the  edicts 
of  his  predecessors  such  as  had  been 
generally  current  for  one  hundred  yoaiv 
before.  Supposing  these  to  be  founded 
on  the  greatest  justice,  and  adapted  to 
the  people,  he  had  them  arranged  in  an 
intetligible  form,  and  this  celebrated 
and  useful  corapilation  was  called  the 
"  Ulosbenie,"  or  $ebctiont  and  remains 
to  this  day  the  common  law  of  Bossia^ 
as  it  is  also  a  lasting  memorial  of  the 
wisdom  and  ability  of  Alexey  Mikhaw 
lovitch. 

The  contentions  of  the  Boyars  were 
ocoasbned  by  some  families  having 
been  charged  with  the  defence  of  the 
old  borders ;  but  when,  by  the  conquest 
of  Casan,  the  frontier  was  so  greatly 
extended,  those  nobles  being  relieved 
of  the  great  burden,  found  the  former 
scanty  allowance  profitable  under  the 
altered  drcumstances.  Disputes  alK).ttt 
the  right  of  guardiuff  certam  districts 
were  w  r^iuts,  ana  the  proofs  of  the 
titles  were  both  tedious  and  intricate. 

The  Caar  ordered  the  family  archives 
of  all  the  nobility,  as  those  of  the  dis- 
putants, and  all  references  establishing 
theur  respective  claims,  to  bebrought  to 
Moscow,  where  he  lodged  them  in  a 
large  wooden  edifice  erected  for  the 
purpose^    While  his  decision  was  yet 
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eagerly  looked  fbr,  lie  took  care  that 
the  wooden  receptacle  and  all  its  con. 
tents  should  be  consumed  by  fire  t  and 
in  the  moming  he  calmly  Informed  the 
Boyars,  that  •*  since  their  mnch-pmed 
documents  were  unfortunately  lost, 
from  that  moment  the  several  ranks 
and  deffrecs  were  no  longer  pr/twfc  but 
national,  and  that  he  was  the  dispenser 
of  rewards  and  justice  for  all,  and  to 
all;*^  and  from  thenceforth  honourst 
titles,  and  precedence,  remained  for 
ever  vested  m  the  Crown. 

But  the  grand  event  which  distin- 
enishes  the  reign  of  this  remarkable 
Czar,  was  the  voluntary  reunion  of  the 
prindpality  of  Kief»  which  had  been 
torn  from  the  empire  by  Gedirain,  in 
1820,  and  subseouently  with  Ldthuaniat 
incorporated  with  Poland. 

The  Kievians,  since  their  separation 
from  Russia,  had  ever  found  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Polish  kings  extremely 
Srannical  and  severe  s  a  multitude  <n 
em,  therefore,  abandoned  their  coun* 
try,  and  settling  in  the  lower  region  of 
the  Dnieper,  speedily  formed  a  petty 
Btate.  By  degrees  they  spread  as  far 
as  the  Bug  and  Dniester,  being  perpe- 
tually engaged,  like  the  Knights  of  St, 
John,  in  wars  with  the  Turks  and  Tar. 
tars.  King  Sigismund  immediately 
perceived  the  importance  of  a  military 
community  as  a  barrier  to  Poland 
against  the  infidels,  and  fostering  and 
encouraging  the  Cossacks,  made  over 
to  them  a  vast  tract  above  the  cataracts 
of  the  Dnieper;  and  Stephen  Battori 
gave  them  a  **  Hetman,'^  or  supreme 
commander.  But  their  successors  de- 
parted fh>m  this  wise  policy,  they  for- 
Mde  the  Cossacks  to  quarKl  with  the 
Turks,  and  forcing  themselves  into 
the  Republic,  obliged  it  to  renounce 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope. 

Irntated  by  this  persecuting  intra- 
^n,  the  Cossacks  determined  upon 
throwing  off  the  Polish  yoke,  and  ac- 
cordingyr,  under  their  Hetman  Bogdan 
Khmelnitzki,  they  fbrmally  submitted 
themselves  to  Czar  Alexey  Mikhailo- 
Titch,  A.D.  1654. 

This  example  was  soon  followed  by 
their  kinsmen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Dnieper,  and  thus  Eaef,  with  all  the 
towns  and  villages  of  '*  Little  Bus- 
sia,*'  was  once  more  added  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  sreat  m^m. 

If  Alezy  Mikhaiiovitch  was  not  a 
warlike  monatch,  hehftd  tlie  good  fbr- 


tune  to  make  an  extensive  and  blood* 
less  addition  to  his  dominions,  and  he 
10  as  distinguished  for  his  wise  and 
successful  administration,  as  for  being 
the  fi&ther  of  the  first  and  most  illus^ 
trlous  Emperor  of  Russia.  He  wa« 
succeeded  m  1670  by  his  son,  Feodoi* 
Alexeyvitch,  whose  partiality  fixed 
upon  his  youngest  brother,  Peter,  at 
heir  to  the  throne.  But  his  sister,  the 
Princess  Sophia,  having  formed  a 
strong  par^  in  favour  of  his  other 
brother,  Ivan,  they  were  both  pro* 
claimed  joint  sovereigns  on  the  death 
of  Feodor,  with  Sophia  for  their  guatw 
dian,  and  the  regent  of  the  nation, 
Sophia  soon  employed  her  influence  in 
forming  a  conspiracy  against  the  life 
of  Peter,  which  being  disooveredj  she 
was  condemned  to  perpetual  confine- 
ment  in  a  convent,  and  Ivan,  an  iiu 
firm  prince,  afflicted  with  epilepsy, 
continued  a  nominal  sovereign  until 
1696,  when  by  his  demise  the  sole  and 
supreme  power  reverted  to  his  Immor* 
tal  brother. 

The  good  genias  of  Russia  presided 
over  the  birth  of  Peter,  and  for  his 
hand  it  was  reserved  to  efiectually 
shape  the  unwieldy  Colossus  of  the  em- 
pire into  a  idgorous  and  powerful 
form. 

His  was  one  of  those  wonderful  and 
comprehensive  minds,  that  appear  the 
special  instruments  of  Providence,  in 
accomplishing  its  decrees,  and  deve- 
loping the  coarse  of  time  f  that  create 
new  eras  for  nations,  and  rising  above 
the  past,  act  conspicuously  upon  the 
present,  while  they  throw  that  influence 
over  the  future  which  makes  posterity 
^miliar  with  the  existence  or  a  ffreaC 
man,  and  writes  his  name  indelituy  in 
the  annals  of  the  world. 

Previous  to  the  accession  of  this  re- 
markable  prince,  Russia  had  neither 
regular  navy  nor  standing  army ;  but 
in  1698,  the  Czar  went  in  the  suite  of 
his  own  ambassador  into  Holland, 
where  **  Peter  Mikbailof "  worked  as  a 
humble  ship  carpenter  at  Amsterdam. 

Not  conceiving,  however,  tiiat  he 
was  afforded  the  means  of  deriving  in 
this  place  the  benefit  and  informa- 
tion that  he  desired,  he  transferred 
himself  to  the  dockyards  of  England, 
where  belaboured  assiduously,  by  per. 
mission  of  Bang  William  III.,  and  re- 
turned to  Russia  with  a  sixty.gun  ship, 
the  commenoement  of  his  navy,  aod 
built  principally  by  his  own  hands. 

The  nucleus  of  nis  army  wai  *  r  ~ 
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pany  of  fifty  menj  which  he  equipped 
after  the  German  manoer>  and  pLaoed 
over  them  foreign  officers,  becoming 
himself  their  drummer,  as  the  lowest 
grade,  and  never  promoting  himself  to 
any  rank,  except  in  his  unquestionable 
turn  as  a  soldier  of  fortune. 

By  strenuous  personal  exertions, 
and  liberallv  rewarding  artisans  from 
all  parts  of  Europe,  he  added  vessel 
after  vessel  to  his  fleet,  and  incessantly 
reinforcing  and  exercising  his  army, 
he  soon  ^t  together  a  considerable 
body  of  disciplined  troops  (which  he 
knew  were  alone  valuable),  until,  in 
1700,  he  reviewed  thirty  thousand  of 
his  guards.  With  this  force,  trained 
under  himself,  he  defeated  the  Turks 
in  a  bloody  engagement  at  Azove, 
depriving  them  of  that  important  for- 
tress ;  and  while  he  viewed  with  satis- 
fiustion  his  ships  destroying  those  of 
the  enemy  on  the  neighbouring  sea,  he 
emphati(^ly  exclaimed,  that  "  if  Bus. 
Bia  owed  her  navy  to  him,  be  owed  his 
knowledge,  and  the  art  of  constructing 
it,  to  England." 

His  success,  in  a  sea  which  was  shut 
np  by  the  Dardenelles,  turned  the 
eyes  of  the  indefatigable  Czar  to  the 
Baltic,  and  in  1703,  a  low,  fenny, 
uncultivated  island,  formed  by  the 
branches  of  the  Neva  before  they  fall 
into  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  resounded 
with  the  hum  and  the  labour  of  three 
hundred  thousand  men.  Dreary  fo- 
rests were  opened,  swamps  drained, 
dykes  raised,  caaseways  laid,  and  with 
them  the  foundations  of  a  new  city. 
The  fort  of  Nattebourg  was  taken, 
and  the  town  of  Nuschanz  being  de- 
molished, the  materials  and  the  inha- 
bitants were  the  first  transported  to 
the  chosen  locality.  One  hundred 
thousand  men  perished  under  the  seve- 
rity of  the  labour,  bat  the  work  was 
pressed  on  with  such  incredible  vigour, 
'  that  in  little  more  than  one  year  the 
fortress,  which  is  encircled  on  all  sides 
by  the  Neva,  was  the  centre  of  a  city 
containing  thirty  thousand  habitations. 
To  these  were  invited  merchants,  me- 
chanics, and  artificers,  from  all  parts 
of  tlie  civilised  world ;  a  thousand  fa- 
milies were  withdrawn  firom  Moscow, 
the  nobility  were  compelled  to  quit 
their  palaces  and  their  villas  for  a 
comfortless  climate,  and  an  ukase  was 
issued  directing  the  merchandise  hi- 
therto  landed  at  Archaneel,  to  be 
conveyed  through  the  Biutic  to  St. 
^etenbuxgh. 


The  bold  firmness  and  superior  abi- 
lity of  Peter  had  fully  recovered  the 
despotic  authority  of  the  ancient  Czars, 
ancf  at  the  same  time  that  he  had 
opened  his  dominions  to  all  foreigners 
of  intelligence  and  enterprise,  the 
wealthiest  and  most  important  of  his 
own  subjects  were  ordered  to  tra- 
vel into  other  countries,  to  improve 
their  knowledge  and  their  leaniing. 
These  innovations  caused  serious 
discontents  among  a  people  wedded 
to  their  ignorance  and  barbarism, 
but  the  murmurings  were  fatally 
suppressed  by  the  discovery  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  dethrone  the  Czar,  which 
was  punished  with  terrifying  rigour. 

Once  only  was  Peter  1.  in  imminent 
danger,  and  the  star  of  Russia  near 
setting  in  irreparable  gloom.  In  1712, 
he  was  completely  surrounded  by  the 
Turks  on  the  banks  of  the  Pruth,  and 
nothing  could  have  saved  him  and  hia 
army  from  destruction,  had  not  the 
address  and  prudence  of  Catherine, 
his  consort,  bribed  the  vizier,  and  de- 
livered the  Russians. 

The  alliance  which  Peter  had  en- 
tered into  with  Gustavus  of  Poland 
against  Charles  XII.,  had  been  £al- 
Igwed  by  the  battle  of  Pultowa»  so 
disastrous  to  the  arms  of  the  Seandi. 
navian  monarch ;  but  it  was  not  until 
after  a  celebrated  and  protracted  war 
of  twenty  years,  which  our  limits  ad- 
mit  not  of  tracing,  that  Livonia  and 
Esthonia,  the  old  causes  of  blood  and 
discord,  which  Ivan  Vassilievitch  had 
contended  for  in  vain,  together  with 
Ingria,  Kexholm,  and  Vyoorg,  were 
finally  ceded  to  the  sceptre  of  the 
Czar ;  and  this  consolidation,  so  long 
aimed  at,  was  soon  followed  by  the 
annexation  of  Lapland,  and  the  nor- 
thern extension  of  Russia  was  com- 
pleted to  the  shores  of  the  Frozen 
Ocean. 

The  Czar  was  ably  assisted  in  all 
his  enterprises  by  Alexander  Mena- 
chikofi*,  one  of  those  peculiar  children 
of  fortuoe  who  improve  the  great  ad- 
vantages she  afibrds,  by  a  talent  to 
perceive,  and  an  address  to  seize, 
every  favourable  and  happy  opportu- 
nity. To  Ihese  qualities,  possessed  in 
an  eminent  de^e,  Menschikoff  owed 
much  of  his  nse,  having  been  origi- 
nally an  humble  apprentice  to  a  pastry- 
cook, near  the  palace  in  Moscow. 
From  this  proximity  he  contrived  to 
sain  a  subordinate  situation  in  the 
household  of  Peter  I.,  where  he  first 
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Iseeame  remarkable  for  his  proficieocf 
as  a  linguisti  to  which  attractive  ac* 
quirement  he  had  iudidotuly  and  rac- 
cessfully  devoted  his  natural  powers. 
A  happy  occasion  made  the  Czar  ac- 
qoainted  with  this  convenient  accom- 
plishmenty  and  Menschikoff  was  ad- 
Tanced  to  personal  attendance  on  a  so- 
vereisn  who  valued  industry  and  abi- 
lity above  every  attribute. 

The  cautious  and  plausible  domestic 
soon  made  himself  agreeable  to  his 
master^  and  gradually  became  useful 
and  necessary.  His  capacity  was  equal 
to  his  advancement,  and  did  credit  to 
the  judgment  of  Peter ;  for  on  being 
raised  to  the  rank  of  major.general, 
Menschikoff  signalised  himself  by  his 
successes  in  Poland^  in  1708. 

But  another  and  secret  influence 
promoted  the  rise  of  the  fortunate  fa- 
vourite. A  young  female,  named  Mar- 
tha»  had  accidentally  entered  his  ser- 
"noe  during  hb  first  prosperity,  whose 
eventful  career  brought  her  into  singu- 
lar  contact  with  another  individual^ 
marked  out  for  a  lofty  and  unlooked- 
for  destiny. 

This  girl  was  the  daughter  of  a  pea- 
sant  woman,  and  born  at  Rin^^en,  in 
Livonia,  April  5th,  1687,  while  that 
province  belonged  to  Sweden.  The 
mother  and  daughter  were  supported, 
according  to  custom^  by  Count  Kosan, 
a  colonel  in  the  Swedish  service,  and 
the  proprietor  of  the  vUlage,  who  was 
also  Mipposed  to  be  the  father  of  Mar- 
tha. 

When  only  three  years  of  age,  the 
child  lost  h^  mother,  and  the  Count 
dying  about  the  same  time,  she  was  left 
80  destitute,  that  the  parish  clerk  of 
the  village  charitably  received  her  into 
ids  house.  From  this  she  was  taken 
by  M.  Gluck,  the  Lutheran  minister 
of  Marienburghj  as  an  attendant  on 
his  children,  in  which  capacity  she  re- 
mained until  she  married  a  dragoon  of 
the  garrison,  in  her  fourteenui  year. 
This  man  soon  deserted  her,  and  when 
Marienbursh  surrendered  to  the  Bus- 
sians,  MarUia  was  taken  possession  of 
by  General  £aur,  from  whose  service 
she  passed  into  the  establishment  of 
Menschikoff,  where,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teeuy  she  was  first  accidentally  beheld 
by  the  Czar,  and  transferred  to  the 
palace  in  1704. 

Peter  L  had  been  early  married  to 
Ottokessa  Lapuchin,  from  whom  he 
had  been  long  divorced,  and  on  the 
29th  of  May,  171 1»  Martha,  having 


been  received  into  the  Greek  Chmnch, 
and  baptised  by  the  name  of  Cathe- 
rine, became  the  Czarina  of  Bussia» 
and  Menschikoff  was  created  a  prince^ 
and  gratified  with  the  government  of 
Ineria. 

it  was  now  that  Peter,  at^  the  sum. 
mit  of  fortune,  with  a  victorious  army 
modelled  after  the  most  military  na- 
tions, and  a  fleet  of  his  own  creating 
in  every  sea  that  washed  a  shore  of  his 
dominions,  assumed,  a.i>.  1721,  at  the 
instance  of  his  principal  subjects,  the 
highest  title  of  dignity  known  to  man- 
kind, and  became  the  first,  as  he  was 
the  greatest.  Emperor  of  Russia.  But 
eartlily  elevation,  magnificence,  and 
prosperity,  cannot  free  man  from  the 
taint  and  yellow  clay  of  our  fallen  na- 
ture, and  Peter,  with  all  his  magnani- 
mity and  greatness,  was  addicted  to 
intemperance  and  cruelty. 

The  unhappy  Czarevitch,  Alexey, 
had  ever  been  an  object  of  aversion  to 
his  sire,  who  at  length  sacrificed  him  to 
his  dislike,  violating  the  sacred  tribu- 
nal of  justice  with  the  mock  form  that 
preceded  his  execution,  and  the  unna« 
tural  plea  on  which  the  Emperor  di- 
lated in  his  speech  to  the  council, 
*'  that  his  son  was  totally  imfit  to  oc- 
cupy the  throne." 

The  unfortunate  Lapuchm,  the  bro- 
ther of  Ottokessa,  shared  the  same 
fate;  nor  did  the  hatred  of  Peter 
spare  his  own  confessor,  whose  only 
crime  had  been  a  noble  remonstrance 
on  behalf  of  the  condemned  Prince. 

This  black  transaction  is  contrasted 
with  the  gratitude  and  tenderness 
which  caus^  Catherine  to  be  publicly 
crowned  at  Moscow,  in  1724,  when  the 
Emperor  particulariy  specified  her  con- 
duct at  tne  Pruth,  on  which  critical 
occasion  her  judicious  interference 
alone  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  sign 
a  truce,  which  rescued  him  from  defeat 
and  disgrace. 

Soon  after  her  coronation,  the  influ- 
ence of  Catherine  saved  her  friend 
Menschikoff  from  degradation;  for, 
being  accused  and  convicted  of  em- 
bezzling public  money,  he  was  fined 
three  hundred  thousand  crowns;  but 
the  deserved  punishment  was  remitted, 
and  he  got  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  Ukraine.  Notwithstanding  her 
interest,  however,  Menschikoff  was 
again  near  forfeiting  his  position  and 
his  fortune,  in  his  over-zeal  to  make 
sure  of  preserving  them,  when  his  now 
visibly  dediuing  mastershouldbe  Anally 
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remoired.  Btt  iTfti  dtteeled  in  ihe 
prjring  attempt  to  ditoover  who  trai 
named  ai  raocenor,  in  that  aeknowi 
ledged  guide  of  all  futufe  soTtreigns 
of  RuBSiat  the  celebrated  will  of  Peter 
the  Great,  and  his  eurioflity  colt  the 
prindpalit7  of  Pletkow. 

He  had^  nowerer,  suffidently  attained 
his  object  to  commence  his  prepara- 
tions \  and  as  soon  as  the  Emperor  had 
ceased  to  exist*  MenschikofT  was  busily 
employed  ia  bringing  several  parties 
in  Knssia  to  agree  to  the  accession  of 
Catherine  I.,  and  to  obey  the  injnnc* 
tions  of  the  departed  monarch.  His 
exertions  were  siiccessfoli  and  the  first 
Empress  and  Autocratrix  of  all  the 
Bnsrias  testified  her  friendship  and 
appreciation  of  his  senrices  by  com* 
manding  tha  son  of  the  murdered 
Alexey  (subsequently  Peter  II.)  to 
marry  the  daughter  of  Menschikoff^ 
while  she  gave  the  Grand  Princess  to 
the  $6n  of  her  early  friend.  The  jpar-« 
ties  wen  fbrmally  betrothed,  and  Mens* 
diikoff  was  created  Duke  of  CogeU 
having  his  ambition  and  ararice  gratis 
fled  by  the  greatest  importance  and 
weahh  in  the  «pmpire. 

But  this  grand  ekvationi  unstable 
as  water,  and  Heetlng  as  the  passing 
hour,  was  only  the  prelude  to  an  un* 
looked«for  fhH.  Oatherine  I.,  who  had 
passed  through  so  many  ridssitudes, 
mm  a  destitute  and  homeless  orphan 
to  the  throne  of  the  Caars,  for  the 
short  space  of  two  years  only  sunrived 
her  husband,  by  whom  she  left  a  daugh* 
ter,  Efiaabeth,  afterwards  Empress; 
but  she  was  inunediately  succeeaed  by 
Peter  H.,  the  grandson  of  Peter  the 
Grea1»  in  17S7. 

The  friendship  of  this  Prince  had 
been  neglected  by  the  otherwise  astute 
Hensdukoff,  who  little  anticipated  the 
sudden  demise  of  his  patroness ;  while 
his  mortal  enemies,  the  Dol^oroukia^ 
had  obtained  a  paramount  infiuence 
over  the  mind  of  the  new  Emperor. 
This  was  soon  exerted  for  the  over, 
throw  of  Menschikoff,  with  the  willing 
consent  of  Peter,  who  had  thoroughly 
disliked  the  arbitrary  order  he  had 
once  received  to  ally  himself  to  the 
frunily  of  the  Imperial  favourite. 

It  required  but  little  management 
on  the  part  of  the  Dolgoroukis  to  pro- 
cure the  banishment  of  Menschikofi> 
and  that  of  his  entire  family,  to  a  dis- 


tant estate  (  bat  the  vaiiit/  of  tht  latter 
overcoming  his  prudence  w  his  danger* 
ous  position,  he  had  the  temerity  to  set 
out  from  the  capital  with  such  pomp 
and  parade,  as  to  excite  the  envy 
and  anger  of  his  enemies.  They  easily 
prevailed  on  the  Emperor  to  send  afWr 
him  a  party  of  soldiers,  with  an  order 
for  his  reduction  to  the  rank  of  a  peiu 
sent,  when  he  was  stripped  of  hia  foie 
garments,  and  being  arrayed  in  a  suit- 
able dresSy  was  transferred  to  a  oar^ 
and  conveyed  without  delay  to  Sibaria. 
MenschikcfflT  lost  his  wife  and  one  of  hia 
daughters  during  this  distresang  jour, 
ney,  and  died  himself  in  that  dreary 
region,  November  3, 1729.  ThejPOuDg 
Emperor  did  not  lon^  outlive  this  sa> 
verity,  falling  a  victim  to  the  snaall. 
pox,  in  1730,  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen, 
and  the  direct  line  of  the  male  saooea. 
^on  was  once  more«xtmct  in  Russia* 

The  Duke  of  Holstem  Gottorp» 
son  of  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  I^ 
ter  the  Great,  was  now  clearly  en« 
titled  to  the  crown,  but  the  Coandl 
took  upon  themselves  by  a  maalfhstcb 
on  the  4th  of  February,  to  seleot  aa* 
other,  Princess  Anne,  Bttcheis  of 
Courland,  and  second  daughter  of 
Ivan,  the  brother  of  Peter,  tfaflfiq^h 
her  elder  suter,  the  Duchess  of  Cour. 
land,  was  still  aHve.  By  this  dioice 
they  supposed  they  would  have  sa- 
cuied  a  more  pliant  sovereigns  and 
though  they  declared  she  was  eiectad 
by  the  unanimous  wiU  of  the  Boa* 
sum  nation,*  they  proposed  to  her,  oa 
her  accession,  to  subscribe  to  a  set  of 
articles  materially  curtailing  the  toyal 
power. 

But  she  was  relieved  from  the 
greater  part  of  this  difficulty  by  sn 
address  from  the  principal  nobdity* 
who,  apprehensive  that  a  divided  aa. 
ihority  between  the  throne  and  the 
council  might  bring  back  former  ceiu 
fusions,  besought  her  '*  to  reject  any- 
thing BO  indecent  and  derogatory, 
and  to  use  the  power  that  was  her 
due  to  the  benefit  and  glory  of  the 
Empire.'*! 

This  she  ailerwsrds  did  to  the 
full,  repu^ating  evexy  reservation 
and  restriction  to  which  she  had  at 
first  consented,  and  usbg  that  com- 
plete oontroul  which  has  continued 
unaltered  to  the  present  day. 

No  sooner  had  she  firm]|y  establiahed 
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her  sway*  tbim  the  Mpiring  Dolgo* 
rouskis*  who  bad  been  the  foremost 
in  the  attempt  to  impose  limitations 
upon  ber»  felt  the  fatal  efiects  of  ber 
resentment.  In  order  to  punish  them 
the  more  bitterly*  she  recoUected  tho 
exiled  Menscbikofis,  who  had  been 
ruined  at  their  instigation  in  the  last 
reigUi  and  the  same  conveyance  which 
tnmsported  the  Doleoroukis  to  their 
banishment,  brought  l>ack  the  son  and 
daughter  of  Alexander  Menschikofi^ 
who  had  the  satisfaction  of  handing 
over  to  their  enemies  the  very  cottage 
they  had  inhabited  in  Siberia.  Young 
Menschikoff  was  made  a  captain  on 
Bis  return,  and  restored  a  ^reat  por- 
tion of  his  father's  possessions;  but 
the  principal  favour  of  the  Empress 
was  engrossed  by  Biron,  whom  she 
raised  to  the  duchy  of  Courland,  and 
her  continued  partiality  for  him 
caused  the  greatest  vexations  of  her 
rei^.  She  evinced  her  preference 
forhim  even  at  her  deaths  by  naming 
him  in  her  last  testament  as  the 
tfuardian  and  administrator  of  the 
liingdoni  during  the  minority  of  Ivan, 
whom  she  destined  far  her  successor, 
being  the  son  of  her  nieces  the  Prin- 
cess of  Mecklenburgh,  and  Anthonv 
tJiric  of  Bnmswi<3i:  Wolfenbultel. 
But  Ivan  being  only  two  years  of  age, 
the  government  of  Biron  was  ex- 
tremdy  distasteful  to  the  Princess  of 
Medclenburgh,  and  disliked  among 
all  the  Bussians,  wherefore  Count 
Munich  undertook  to  arrest  him>  and 
he  was  at  once  tried  and  condemned 
todeath,  but  had  his  sentence  com- 
muted  into  perpetual  exile. 

The^  Mecklenburgh  administration 
becoxning  unpopular  in  its  turn,  more 
especially  from  its  Grerman  connexion, 
althoush  the  Princess  and  her  hus- 
band nad  effected  many  improve- 
ments, and  were  even  carrying  on  a 
suQcessfut  war  against  Sweden,  Eliza- 
beth, the  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great 
and  Catherine,  was  able  to  excite  such 
a  revolution  in  one  night,  as  to  over- 
whelm her  opponents,  whom  she  threw 
into  prison  with  her  infant  son,  and 
had  herself  proclaimed  Empress  of  aU 
the  Bussias. 

The  firmness  and  ability  of  her  fa« 
ther  were  remarkable  in  Elixabethj 
and  her  reign  might  be  siud  to  emu- 
late his  in  glory  and  utility.  She  was 
completely  victorious  over  the  Swedes, 
who  made  a  bold  struggle  to  i 
the  conquest   which   Peter   I. 


wrested  from  them;  but  she  magna- 
nimously used  her  influence  only  to 
settle  the  succession  of  their  monarchy 
upon  the  most  equitable  foundation, 
which  rule  she  also  applied  to  her  own 
family,  by  declaring  ner  nephew,  Pe- 
ter, J&uke  of  Holstein  Grottorp,  as  her 
heir.  She  called  him  to  her  court, 
created  him  Grand  Duke  of  Russia, 
caused  him  to  renounce  his  pretensions 
to  the  crown  of  Sweden  (to  which  he 
otherwise  had  an  undoubted  right), 
and  arranged  his  marriage  with  So- 
phia Augusta,  daughter  of  Christian 
Augustus,  Prince  of  Anhalt  Zerbst, 
which  was  solemnised  September  1st, 
1745.  Sophia  took  the  name  of  Ca^ 
therine  on  embracing  the  faith  of 
Bussia,  the  Uirone  ofwhich  she  was 
destined  so  remarkably  to  fill,  and  in- 
stinctively obeyed  the  will  of  the  Great 
Peter,  towards  the  attainment  of  unL 
venal  dominion,  by  placing  that 
ominous  addition  on  the  towering 
fabric,  deliberately  designed  to  throw 
its  baneful  shade  over  the  liberties 
of  Europe* 

We  have  now  sketched  the  wonder- 
ful progress  and  ^adual  extension  of 
this  cdossal  empire^  firom  its  ovifffuJi 
and  comparatively  diminutive  limits 
of  "  Bussia  Proper,"  while  state  after 
state  was  added,  as  with  the  growing 
proportions  of  increasing  years,  untu 
the  giant  stretches  his  sceptre  from 
the  Frozen  Ocean  to  the  seaof  Asove; 
from  Lithuania  to  far  Kamschatska, 
where  the  Varangians,  the  torments  of 
his  youth,  are  the  suppliants  of  his 
manhood;  where  the  country  of  the 
persecutinj;  Khazares  is  but  a  pro. 
vince  of  his  dominions,  and  the  proud 
extent  of  Kaptschak,  the  habitation 
of  his  slavish  vassals ;  and  we  shall 
briefly  contemplate  the  result  of  this 
immense  development. 

From  its  very  nature,  Bussia  is,  of 
all  nations,  capable  of  aggression,  and 
defensive  resistance,  witFinherent  and 
alarming  advantages. 

Its  enormous  magnitude  is  consoli. 
dated,  not  scatterwl  over  the  world 
nke  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain; 
while,  stretdiing  from  the  Caspian  to 
the  Baltic,  from  Memel  to  Odessa,  it 
leans  with  preponderating  weight  upon 
the  smaller  part  of  Europe. 

Bussia  can  profit  by  the  weakness 
or  disunion  of  the  nations  that  He  along 
her  narrowest  boundary,  while  ther, 
separately,  are  powerless  against  the 
solidly  -  connecU^    frontier.      Every 
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fragment  added  to  tlie  mighty  mass  is 
secured  by  its  proximity  to  the  great 
engulpher  behind,  which  makes  each 
addition  widely  different  from  a  dis- 
tant or  isolated  conquest. 

The  vast  extent  comprised  within 
the  limits  of  the  empire*  its  situation  in 
the  equatorial  and  meridianal  degrees, 
and  consequent  variation  of  cUmate 
and  temperature*  suitable  for  almost 
every  production  of  nature,  make  it 
independent  of  foreign  aid.  Huge 
armies  can  be  secretly  concentrated 
for  aggression,  either  in  Enrope  or 
Asia;  their  advance  may  gain  ac^ 
(juisition,  while  they  have  an  IL 
Lmitable  retreat  throu^  their  own 
country,  with  the  certainty  of  never 
bein^  attacked  in  the  rear.  The  great 
and  important  element  must  also  be 
remembered,  that  in  any  expeditionary 
or  defensive  war,  the  fanaticism  of 
these  armies  can  be  always  worked 
upon  with  powerful  effect,  for  they  are 
aunost  exclusively  *  devotees  to  the 
Greek  Church,  and  cannot  cross  their 
own  borders  vithont  enoountering 
opponents  to,  or  unbelievers  in,  their 
own  noUons  of  faith. 

The  nations  abutting  upon  every 
side  of  Bussia  are  either  pagan,  infi- 
del, or  what  they  call  heretical  Chris- 
tians ;  and  when  to  this  feeling  is  ad. 
ded  the  incitement  of  plunder  and 
free  indulgence  in  blood*  such  influence 
may  be  ima^ned  on  a  people  in  a  semi- 
barbarous,  or  transitional  state,  so  fa- 
vourable  to  the'  designs  of  conquest 
and  ambition,  if 'directed  by  reason- 
able skill. 

Europe  can  never  be  too  watchful 
or  suspicious  of  the  approaches  of  the 
rough  and  superincumbent  giant,  who 
pants  for  the  bossession  of  the  Sound 
as  well  as  the  Dardanelles*  and  to  com- 
press  the  West  with  capacious  arms.  The 
progress  of  such  a  state  may  be  check- 
ed by  a  defeat*  or  succession  of  defeats, 
from  this  or  that  gallant  alliance*  but, 
from  its  position*  it  cannot  be  annihi. 
lated*  nor  can  the^  even  maintain  their 
advantage.  It  will  rise  again,  hydra- 
like*  to  renew  the  self-same  attempts, 
if  hostile  and  independent  nations  be 
not  erected  and  planted,  like  sentries, 
on  its  frontiers*  inspired  by  patriotism, 
and  ever  ready  to  give  the  watchword 
of  its  movements  to  the  world. 

Nor  should  the  Bast  be  neglected ; 
for  if  baffled  in  Europe  for  the  while, 
the  weight  will  inevitably  be  turned 
upon  ^ia.     The  strengthening  and 


alliance  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  creating 
with  him  a  free  commanication  from 
British  India  (long  an  object  of  Bus- 
sian  covetousness),  instructing  him  in 
the  development  of  hia  resources,  and 
the  training  of  his  vast  army,  which, 
by  making  aim  confident  of  support  in 
the  hour  of  need,  will  be  the  truest 
safeguard  on  that  side. 

With  regard  to  invasioD,  the  hyper- 
borean winter  of  Bussia  was  fatal  to 
three  hundred  thousand  men  in  1812 ; 
but  at  any  time  that  its  armies  were  in- 
capable  to  act  upon  the  defensive,  it 
stul  would  find  a  powerful  ally  in  its 
unparalleled  extent.  The  Boman  Em- 
piro  contained  1,600,000  square  miles, 
when  at  the  zenith  of  its  grandeur ;  its 
length,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
western  ocean,  included  a  measure* 
ment  of  3*000  miles,  while  2,000  di- 
vided die  wall  of  Antoninus  fh>m  the 
pillars  of  Hercules. 

European  Bussia  alone  comprises 
exactly  the  same  area,  while  Ri^  is  se- 
parateid  from  Andyskoiostrag,  m  Asia, 
by  9,684  miles,  and  1,750  more  extend 
to  the  haven  of  Peter  and  Paul,  in 
Kamschatska. 

The  Boman  monarch j  was  oomnre^ 
hended  under  something  less  than 
thirt^r-two  d^prees^  of  latitude;  the 
Bussian  exceeos  thirty-five. 

This  broadest  portion  of  the  earth, 
with  its  resources*  its  energies,  and  its 
natural  advantages, issubject  to  the  sway 
and  to  the  will  oi  one  man,  and  therefore 
capable  of  the  greatest,  because  united, 
exertion  for  any  single  or  momentous 
object.  Perhaps  supreme  power  in 
the  hands  of  one  individual,  if  accom- 
panied by  ordinary  firmness,  virtue, 
and  humanity,  together  with  a  settled 
law*  might  not  1^  the  worst  form  of 
government,  even  for  the  most  civilised 
country.  Justice,  for  instance*  might  be 
less  venal,  and  moro  obtainable  by  the 
poor  against  the  rich;  the  vaccilla- 
tions,  suspense,  and  procrastinations 
in  public  affairs,  occasioned  by  the 
tactics  of  parties  and  the  selfish  con- 
tests of  faction,  might  be  replaced  by 
a  prompt  adoption  and  stoady  perse- 
verance in  a  course,  the  errors  of 
which  might  be  proved  and  rectified 
by  experience,  or  the  benefits  placed 
beyond  controversy  or  doubt.  But 
assuredly  what  is  termed  ''constitu- 
tional government "  could  not  now  be 
successful  with  a  conglomeration  of 
races  that  aro  associated  under 
the  Bussian  sceptre.    They  may  all 
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look  up  to  and  reTerenoe  a  common 
lieady  obey  his  commands^  each  re- 
carding  him  as  their  rtiler,  irithoat  in- 
ference to  the  rest,  but  they  could  not 
legislate  by  popular  assembly  for  so 
great  an  extent  of  the  world.  Men 
from  the  extremities  of  such  an  enu 

Eire  woold  be  incapable  of  compre- 
ending  the  mutual  advantage,  appre- 
ciating  the  wants,  or  redressing  Uie 
peculiar  grieyanees  of  each  other.  A 
Cossack  could  not  understand  a  Ton. 
gou,  a  Lithuanian  mieht  in  Tain  ad- 
dress a  Kondish  Ostldc,  and  the  per- 
suasions  of  a  Vogole  would  be  lost 
upon  a  Finn« 

The  era  of  Catherrae  II.  forms  a 
memorable  and  peculiar  period,  in 
which  aggrandisement  and  aggression 


were  steadily  pursued  by  means  pre- 
viously nnappreciable  to  the  rude  mo- 
narchs  of  the  north.  The  empire, 
culminated  to  its  zenith  by  diplomacy 
and  intrigue,  no  less  than  by  the  suc- 
cess of  Its  arms  and  territorial  ad- 
vancement, was  stealthily  added  to 
that  influence  which  the  sagacious 
Princess  and  her  astute  and  able  minis- 
ter acquired  in  the  councils  of  Eu- 
rope, to  be  confirmed  by  the  passive 
triumph  of  1612,  and  increasingly  ex- 
ercised under  the  obscured  vision  of 
her  slumbering  cotemporaries,  until 
the  cfaivalrocs  powers  of  the  West 
were  at  last  aroused,  by  the  cries  of 
oppressed  patriotism,  to  check  the 
overweening  progress  of  Russia. 
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In  the  country  of  I^Jpootana,  on  a 
stony  plam  at  the  foot  of  a  steep 
mountam,  stands  the  old  Hindoo  City 
of  Chittore,*  now  much  dilapidated; 
but  at  the  period  of  which  we  write 
(sixteenth  century)  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  Kajah,  or  more  properly  the 
Ranahf  of  Me  war.  The  city  had  its 
bazaar ;  its  showy  pagodas  rising  above 
the  mass  of  heavy-looking  houses ;  its 
walls  and  narrow  gates ;  its  handsome 
bridge,  with  a  tower  at  each  end« 

Scanning  the  clear  stream  of  the  River 
unnass;  and  its  deep  boolee,t  or 
well,  with  ever  bright  and  unpoUuted 
waters. 

The  mountain  that  rises  immediately 
above  the  city,  part  bare  and  rocky, 
part  covered  with  patches  of  grass, 
scattered  trees,  and  thick  bushes,  was 
(and  still  is)  crowned  by  a  strong  and 
extensive  fortress,  with  walla  winding 
along  the  irregularities  of  the  summit, 
and  strengthened  at  intervals  by  semi* 


circular  bastions;  and  conUuning,  In 
fact,  another  tov^n,  with  streets,  and 
temples,  and  the  palaces  of  the  Kanah 
and  nis  family.^  A  sHvery  rill  springing 
from  a  rock  within  the  fortress,  fdl  in 
a  cascade,  sparkling  and  foaming  over 
a  precipitous  part  of  the  crags^  and 
then  wound  its  way  down  the  moun« 
tain,  to  reach  the  region  below. 

It  was  daybreak.  The  mountain 
and  the  lower  town  were  alive  with  a 
mighty  army,  the  troops  of  the  Mogul, 
encamped  there  to  blockade  the  fort- 
ress above.  In  the  lower  town  wai 
the  rear-guard,  wiUi  all  its  baggage, 
and  beasts  of  burden,  and  accompany- 
ing rabble.  There  might  be  seen  the 
turbaned  and  fuU-rol^  Mussulman 
soldiers,  mingling  with  the  slender 
Hindoos,  with  the  streak  designating 
their  castes  marked  on  the  forehead ; 
war-horses  pickctted ;  camels  lying 
down;  shagey  Indian  poneys straggling 
about;    and  a  few  majestic  looking 


*  In  the  old  provinoe  of  Ajmeor,  in  Upper  India,  eighty-two  miles  west  of  Madras.  It 
is  thought  to  have  been  the  city  of  the  Indian  prince,  Poms,  who  so  long  withstood  Alexan- 
der the  Qreat 

t  Boolees  are  square  wells  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  dzty  to  se- 
vn^  ftet  deepk  nd  fimd  with  hawn  stone,  with  a  broad  flight  of  steps  down  to  the  watar. 
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elephftBis  dnokin^  at  tbe  riTer»  «i> 
teiiaed  by  their  driven.  And  glitter* 
vaa  in  the  morning  lights  in  many  parts 
mihe  oityy  ahone  the  Mahometan 
crescent,  the  ensign  of  that  invading 
power  which,  from  the  days  of  Tamer* 
Iane«  had  seated  itself  on  the  throne  of 
Delhi*  and  had  subdued  so  many  gf 
tbe  native  princes  of  Uf^r  India. 

At  abgat  the  distanceof  half  a  ooss* 
from  the  city,  aloog  tbe^  mountain,  was 
pitched  the  MogiS  camp,  extending 
ttpwardsibr  a  considerable  spAce;  and 
the  eommitnieatioa  between  it  and  the 
«i^  was  presarved  by  a  chain  of  aenti- 
Siels  and  detached  gpards.  The  Mogul 
anny  had  evidently  invested  the  moun« 
taln^fortvess  with  a  strict  blockade, 
but  at  thb  time  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  active  siege.  All  was  quiet» 
and  the  Mussulman  camp  itsdf  was  de- 
oceated  with  such  eztnordinary  splen- 
dour  a»d  eosUinessyt  that  it  seemed 
as  piepared  for  some  great  festival, 
and  not  for  warlike  purposes.  The 
humblest  of  the  tents  were  of  gaudy 
cfaintaos ;  thosa  of  the  omiabs^  emtn^ 
efficeni,  &&,  were  magnificent  in  pro- 
portion  Ito  their  ranks,  some  of  brighl 
silksy  others  richly  brocaded  with  gold 
or  silver.  Tho  tent-ropes  were  of 
twisted  silk*  the  tent-pins  of  silver, 
and  immerous  glittering  banners  and 
gilded  crescents  shone  in  tbe  rising  sun- 
beams. On  a  grassy  spot,  beside  the 
tslUag  streaab  and  shaded  by  apeepal 
tree»f  stood  one  lai^  tent,  which  was 
at  once  perceived  to  be  that  of  the 
Grand  NoguI»  by  its  superior  got- 
geoosnessg  and  by  the  devices  on  the 
bannets  planted  round  it.  It  was  of 
the  richest  gold  brocsde,  adorned  with 
arabesques^  traced  in  countless  small 
gems  of  various  colours,  giving  out 
their  runbow  gleaming  to  the  n^ht. 
The  tent-pins  wece  of  gold,  with  lew- 
ell^  heaas»  the  tent-ropes  of  golden 
Qords  twined  tog|ether,  and  above  this 
jnagnificent  pavilion  shone  a  crescent 
set  with  emeralds.  Among  the  brilliant 
.banners  floating  round,  the  lAost  con- 
spicuous was  Oie  ensign  called  mahi 
nwratib,  or  the  dignity  of  the  fish, 
being  the  emblem  of  good  fortune. 
On  a  gilded  poJb  was  displayed  a  lai^ 


fish,  madeofsalmon.coloQred«lk;  the 
eyes  were  emeralds ;  the  hollow  body 
ended  in  a  tail  of  golden  tassels ;  the 
golden  jaws  were  ojpen,  and  the  air 
entering  into  them,  mflated  the  body, 
which  wavered  about  like  a  fish  floi^ 
ing  in  dear  waters. 

When  the  eye  turned  awav  from 
this  wondrous  camp  to  the  dark  stent 
fortress  above,  it  discovered  on  the 
walls  the  dusky  figures  of  the  Hindoo 
soldiers,  in  their  snow-white  cottoa 
dresses  I  the  points  of  their  weapona^ 
and  the  bosaea  of  their  ahidds,  ^eanu 
ing  as  they  moved  slowly  at  their 
posts. 

There  was»  at  lengthy  a  movement 
in  the  Mogul's  camp ;  the  addiera 
issued  firom  their  tents,  and  formed 
into  their  respective  troops,  under 
sumptuously-appardled  officers.  In  a 
£ew  minutes  Uie  Great  Mogul  himself 
speared,  the  Saltan  Akw,  fiuned 
for  his  magnificence,  his  talent^*  and 
his  victories.  He  was  in  the  prime  of 
life,  a  prince  of  a  noble  presence,  with 
a  dear  farowo  somplexieDA  raven-black 
beard  and  wUskers*  and  a  face  of 
mneh  aMScnline  beaat^.  His  dress 
was  of  doth  of  gold  i  a  shawl  of  the 
saoted  green  was  folded  round  his 
waist,  and  hdd  bis  jewelled  di^^ger. 
His  turban  of  green  silk,  ribbed  witih 
gold,  was  surmounted  by  a  cceaoenfe 
and  plume  of  diamonds  s  the  handle 
and  sheath  of  his  scimitar  were  en- 
crusted  with  gems ;  round  his  throat 
was  a  triple  collar  of  diamands;  and 
a  long  string  of  matchless  pesrb  hung 
down  firom  his  neck  below  his  waisl. 
He  carried  a  rich  bow,  and  a  gilded 
arrow  without  a  head.  On  the  un-> 
bari)ed  end  of  the  arrow  was  fastened 
a  natural  rose,  with  a  chain  of  dia- 
monds, and  a  slip  of  white  silk  in- 
scribed  with  verses.  He  mounted  a 
beautiful  black  horse,  with  housings  of 
crimson  vdvet,  teaselled  with  small 
Jewell^  and  placed  himself  at  the  head 
ef  his  gHttering  army;  then  all  the 
troops,  cavalry  sad  infimtry,  marched 
forwaid,  advancmg  up  toward  tho 
fortress* 

And  now  the  Hindoo  soldiers  on  the 
ramparts  appeared  alert  to  watch  the 


*  Ths  lodUnooia  Is  aboat  two  English  milse. 

t  Hiatoricd.  Father  Catron  sayi,  in  his  "  Biatoiy  of  the  Mogd  Bnphv,*  that  Akbar, 
when  he  appeared  before  Cbittore,  spared  no  expense  In  di^laying  his  gloiy,  HJs  camp 
jwtm  of  a  n>1fiod«itr  which  cannot  be  oopoeived  in  Europe^ 

{  The/caa  nH^htOt  a  aacred  tree  among  thoae  IHndooa  who  woorshlp  5fva« 
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prooeedings  of  the  Moelemsy  and  to 
act  Tigoronsly  on  the  defeD8ive>  if 
attack^.  A  tall  slender  figure,  wear- 
ing a  red  rajpoot  turban,  witb  a  shin- 
ing badge»  or  omaaient»  round  his 
neckt  ttood  oonspiouous  among  them« 
and  was  easily  guessed,  even  at  a  dis- 
tanoe,  from  his  mijesUc  air,  to  be  Uie 
Banah  of  Mewar,  the  sovereign  of 
Chittore. 

The  Mogul  army  halted  within  bow. 
■hot  of  the  wails ;  the  trumpeters  raised 
slver  trumpets  to  their  lips,  and  sound- 
ed— not  apobt  of  war,  but  a  tender 
and  amorous-toned  melody,  which  was 
echoed  from  every  craff  and  every  hoL. 
low  of  the  mountain.  When  the  strain 
had  oeasedi  the  troops  formed  into  line« 
Baoh  man  was  armed  with  a  bow  and 
(me  gilded  arrow,  fledged  with  gaily 
colowed  feathers.  The  arrows  were 
all  without  barbs^  bat  had  attached  to 
the  top  some  one  beantiful»  natural 
flower,  with  a  slip  of  white  silk,  on 
which  a  short  pOem  was  written.  The 
Sultan  raised  his  bow,  and  shot  his  rose, 
headed  dart  over  the  walls  of  the  for- 
tress. His  example  was  immediately 
JTollowed  by  all  his  troops,  and  the  aur 
was  filled  with  a  variegated  firing  doud 
of  flowers  of  every  hue,  with  their  silken 
pennants  flutterb)|;  2  and  as  it  fell  in  a 
fragrant  shower  within  the  fortress,  the 
noblest  among  the  Mogul's  omrahs  rode 
up  to  the  dosed  gate,  and  proclaimed 
in  a  kmd  voice*-.**  Honour  to  Padmani, 
^e  most  beautifld,  most  beloved  prin- 
cess I  May  she  smile  on  the  homa^ 
of  Akbar  the  Qreal,  the  most  macuK 
ficent  of  monarchy,  but  her  humUest 
sUve.'** 

The  Hindoos  on  the  ramparts  an- 
swered with  a  loud  and  insultmg  shout 
of  derision,  and  immediately  liurled 
back  again  over  the  walls  the  flower, 
laden  airows.  The  haughty  Moslems 
seemed  insensible  to  Uie  insult ;  andf 
with  true  Mahometan  gravity,  formed 
into  marching  order,  and  returned  to 
their  camp.  There  all  the  military 
duties  were  regularly  performed,  wiu 
every  demonstration  of  maintaining  a 
rigorous  blockade.  For  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  display  of  courtesy  towards 
the  fortress^  the  iiogol  had  invested  it 


so  closely  that  no  human  being  could 
issue  from  it  imchallenged  by  the  bo» 
leaguers. 

The  siege  of  Chittore,  like  that  of 
Troy,  had  been  caused  by  a  woman's 
charms.  Not  like  the  Trojan  siege* 
however,  to  restore  an  erring  wife  to 
her  husband ;  but  on  the  contrary,  to 
allure  (if  possible)  a  wife/nsm  her  hus- 
band— to  mdoce  the  beautiful  Princess 
of  Mewar  to  exchange  the  palace  of  the 
Banah  for  the  harem  c^tbe  MoguL 

The  Rajah,  or  rather  Banah,  of 
Mewar,  was  of  that  prood  n^poot 
caste  that  called  itself  Stiryasvanttt  or 
Children  of  the  Sun ;  boasting  its  do- 
scent  firom  Stvifa,  the  Indian  Apollo^ 
and  reckoning  among  its  mortal  ancea. 
try  Porus,  who  so  bravely  resisted  the 
arms  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Tho 
royal  race  of  Mewar  was  too  haughty 
to  ally  itself  with  any  of  mere  earthly 
lineage,  and  intermairied,  thereftHre, 
only  with  its  own  kindred.  The  reign- 
ing Banah  had  espoused  his  cousin 
Padmsni-.a  princess  of  such  snrpas8<> 
ing  beauty  and  endowments,  that  she 
was  the  favourite  theme  of  the  Bhaii 
(or  bards  of  the  raipools),  who  wam 
dered  about  Upper  India,  singing  the 
praises  of  their  gods,  the  valour  of  their 
heroes,  and  the  chams  of  their  women. 
Some  of  these  bards  had  visited  Delhi, 
and  had  sunj^  before  the  Emperw  Ak- 
bar, and  then*  desoiptions  ot  Padmani 
had  awakened  in  his  ezdtable  Oriental 
heart  a  riolent  paaiion  for  the  beauii- 
fal  Hindoo.  Stimulated  by  onriosi^ 
and  heated  fanov,  he  inquired  coneenu 
ing  her  from  all  who  had  seen  bar,  or 
hMrdofher;  and  the  reiterated  pndses 
of  her  rare  lovdiness  which  fiUed,  but 
never  wearied,  his  ear,  endaved  hhn  to 
the  charms  ofthe  unseen  Princess,  f  He 
said  to  himself  :^<<  To  whoas  should 
the  most  beautiful  of  prinoeeaes  belong 
but  to  the  ^patest  of  monarchs !  A 
gem  is  wanting  in  thci  crown  ai  Akbar, 
while  yon  IniSan  unbdiever  keeps  in 
his  own  paltry  circlet  ^b»  brightest 
diadem*  of  the  East."  And  with  a 
Mahometan  contempt  for  the  feelings 
of  a  man  of  another  creed,  tibe  hau|[hty 
Sultan  wrote  to  the  Banafa,t  soliciting 
him  to  separate  firom  hia  wiih  and  yiela 


*  **TheHogidattbebcglimIngofthe8i^msdewarlikeapriaieepssBionstelyeDamoufed. 
He  ordered  arrows  to  be  shot  Into  the  foctrsss,  to  which  wen  attached  lttt«s  9u  IhidBiad.'*-i.. 
8«e  Catrom'a  Hitiory  qf^  Mogvl 

f  Absurd  as  this  may  seem  to  Eut)pean  Ideas^  Oriental  histoiy  asserts  that  Akbar  became 
enamoored  of  Padmani  from  description  alons. 
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her  to  Akbar ;  offering  to  the  Hindoo 
Prince  in  return  the  hand  of  a  loveljr 
relative  of  the  MoguU  together  with  a 
Tast  treasure  and  a  large  accession  of 
territories.  The  Sultan,  at  the  same 
time,  addressed  letters  to  Padmani, 
offering  his  hand,  and  the  throne  of 
Delhi^  with  undying  love,  and  all  ima- 
ginable  wealth  and  power ;  and  gently 
reproaching  her  with  injustice  to  her 
own  beautpr^  in  sharing  the  musnud  of 
a  petty  pnnce  while  the  first  throne  in 
Asia  awaited  her. 

^  The  joint  reply  of  the  Ranah  and 
his  wife  was  haughty  and  determined. 
They  loved  each  other  too  well  to  weigh 
ambition  or  wealth  against  affection; 
they  scorned  as  an  insult  the  offer  of 
alliance  with  Akbar,  as  a  man  far  in- 
ferior  to  the  Children  of  the  Sun  ;  and 
reminded  the  Mogul  it  was  the  law  of 
honour  among  the  nupoots  that  their 
women  should  die  rather  than  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  alien. 

Stung  with  rage,  Akbar  wrote  again, 
but  in  a  different  tone.  He  threatened 
the  destruction  of  Chittore  and  all  the 
SurtfosvoTtta,  and  reminded  the  Ranah 
of  the  irresistible  progress  of  his  mighty 
arms  in  India.  The  only  reply  of  the 
Hindoo  was  a  contemptuous  defiance. 

Indignation  prompted  the  Sultan  to 
march  against  Chittore,  but  his  ardent 
love  (so  ne  Urmeil  ub  insane  passion) 
made  him  pause  era  he  attacked  that 
royal  fortreiss  with  the  weapons  of  war. 
He  feared  for  the  consequences  to  the 
Bann^f^j  the  be^utiM  radmani.  He 
knew  that  the  Tajpciotfl  were  not  only 
a  brave  and  cUiyalrous,  but  also  a  fe- 
rocious peoplCi!  They  worshipped  Siva 
the  Destroyer  and  his  cruel  consort 
Kalij  who,  according  to  their  dark 
creea,  delighted  in  human  sacrifices. 
To  avert  the  danger  of  their  women 
iSillin^  into  captivity,  a  mortal  disgrace 
to  their  nation,  they  would  plunge  their 
daggers  into  the  fairest  and  fondest 
l>osoms,  though  their  own  hearts  should 
burst  with  anguish.  And  in  impend- 
ing calamities  the  rajpoot  females  often 
devoted  themselves  to  death,  to  pro- 
pitiate their  stem  and  cruel  gods  by 
the  performance  of  the  Joar,  a  self- 
sacrifice  by  suffocation.  If  the  Mogul 
arms  shook  Chittore,  what  might  be 
the  fate  of  ttie  lovely  Kannee  amid 
such  fearful  superstitions  ? 


The  Sultan  then  resolved,  ere  he 
made  a  final  appeal  to  arms,  on  at- 
tempting to  influence  the  fair  Rannee 
in  his  favour,  by  exalting  her  imagi- 
nation (for  thus  are  women  often  won). 
He  thought  to  attract  her  by  the  ming- 
ling of  ambition  and  romance,  and  to 
dazzle  her  by  his  incomparable  magni- 
ficence. Hence  all  the  gorgeousness 
of  his  camp,  all  the  extravagances  of 
his  military  courtship.  Bancu  of  men 
were  constantly  employed  in  collecting 
the  emblem-flowers,  which,  with  their 
accompanying  amatory  verses  (the  la- 
bours of  countless  poets  and  transcrib- 
ers), were  daily  shot  into  the  fortress, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  the  wild  hope  that 
some  of  them,  at  least,  would  meet  the 
eye  of  Padmani;  that  the  flattering 
tale  of  his  magnificent  wooing^  would 
reach  her  ears.  And  thongh  ms  floral 
homage  was  daily  hurled  back  by  order 
of  the  ofl^ended  Princess,  still  Akbar 
had  persisted  for  nearly  a  month  in  his 
strange  and  costly  siege,  tnisting  in  fe- 
male curiosity  and  female  vanity. 

The  Mogul  was  reclining  in  the  door 
of  his  tent,  shaded  by  the  peepul-tree, 
in  deep  consultation  with  his  fnemd  and 
confidant,  the  Sheik  Soliman,  who  sat 
on  the  ground  before  him — a  roddjr 
visaged,^een-eyed  old  man,  in  a  plain 
green  turban ;  his  hands  drawn  back 
into  the  ample  sleeves  of  his  coarse 
brown  woollen  garment,  for  he  was  a 
devotee. 

"  Soliman,  my  hopes  b^in  to  flag ; 
my  homage  avails  not — the  beaotiml 
Indian  is  unmoved.  By  thine  eyes  I 
canst  thou  not  devise  some  expedient 
before  I  am  forced  to  biure  the  sdmitar 
in  wrath,  and  to  endanger  t^  life  of 
my  soul's  sultana  by  the  hoirible  su- 
perstitions of  her  race." 

"  Let  the  Asylum  of  the  Universe 
DO  longer  waste  time  and  treasures  on 
the  thankless  daughter  of  the  infidels. 
Forget  her,  my  Swtan ;  as  fair  tm  be 
found  to  share  the  throne  of  Delhi." 

"  Earth  holds  none  so  worthy  of  my 
throne  as  Padmani.  Do  not  ail  agree 
in  her  perfections?  Say  they  not  that 
die  is  beautiful  as  a  houri,  graceful  as 
the  twining  liana,  light-footed  as  the 
antelope,  gentle  as  the  dove,  wise  as 
Lokman,*  ^ood  as  the  Daughter  of 
Imran  ;t  with  a  y<Hce  sweet  as  that  of 
the  angel  Israfil,  and  a  smile  like  the 


*  Lokman,  the  Indian  .£sop. 

t  The  Virgia  tiazy,  who  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  Mahometan8.»iraraii,  cfa.  itt. 
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ripple  on  the  river  of  Pftradifie.  She 
is  a  priceless  gem,  and  my  crown  is 
impenect  without  her." 

"  Draw  then  the  invincible  scimitar. 
Take  the  fortress,  slajr  the  Ranah — his 
spoils  will  be  thine." 

*'  Bat  not  his  widow  I  Madness, 
Sheik  1  Enowest  thou  not,  that  to  slay 
the  Banah  is  to  slay  my  love?  She 
would  be  compelled  by  her  religion  to 
sacrifice  herself  upon  her  husband's 
bnnung  funeral  pile." 

The  Sheik  mused  for  a  time  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  while  Akbar 
gazed  anxiously  upon  him.  Aller  a 
silence  of  some  minutes  Soliman  looked 
up. 

*'If  thy  condescension  would  hear 
me  without  anger,  I  would  say,  let  the 
Sultan  prepare  to  leave  Chittore.*' 

Akbar  stared  angrily  at  the  speaker. 

''  Leave  Chittore  Uke  a  baffled  no  und  I 
Give  the  infidel  leave  to  say,  Ha  1  the 
face  of  the  Sultan  is  blackened,  we 
lau^h  at  hb  beard  1  By  thy  head,  O 
Sheik  1  I  scorn  such  counsel." 

*'  Yet,  my  Sultan,'*  resumed  the  old 
man  <}uietly,  "  I  still  counsel  thee  to 
proclaim  that  thou  dost  j^ield  up  the 
siege.    Also  demand  graciously  a  fare- 


well  meetinff  with  yon  idolatrous  prince ; 
and  I  would  ^ray  thee  present  to  him, 
as  a  parting  gill  of  reconcilement,  that 
string  of  matchless  pearls  that  hangs 
round  thy  tower.like  neck.*' 

**  Akbar*s  rage  would  have  burst 
forth  with  vehemence,  but  for  a  pecu. 
liar  smile  on  the  Sheik's  countenance, 
which  told  that  he  meant  more  than  he 
expressed.    The  old  man  continued^ 

"But  I  fear  the  string  is  scarcely 
strong  enough  for  its  purpose,  it 
might  break  on  the  Ranah's  neck,  and 
some  of  the  pearls  be  lost.  With  the 
Sultan's  leave  I  would  crave  to  show 
how  such  valuable  pearls  ought  to  he 
strung,  so  that  the  string  shSl  run  no 
risk  of  breaking." 

The  Sultan  observed  the  emphasis 
of  the  Sheik  on  the  last  words. 

"  Come  into  my  tent,  O  Sheik,  in 
the  name  of  the  Prophet,  and  turn 
jeweller  if  thou  wilt.  And  while  thou 
art  stringing  my  pearls  anew,  explain 
the  secret  of  thy  unwonted  counsels.** 

So  spake  Akbar,  hurrying  Soliman 
into  the  royal  tent,  and  cbsing  the 
entrance,  afler  commanding  the  sen- 
tinel  to  prohibit  the  approach  of  any 
intruder  whatever* 


cBAPTsa  n. 


Within  the  mountain-fortress  of  Chit- 
tore was  a  small  lake,  covered  with  the 
leaves  and  flowers  of  the  blue  water- 
lotos,  and  in  its  centre,  on  a  rocky 
islet,  stood  the  palace  of  the  Bannee 
Padmani,  a  low,  neav]^,  stone  building, 
adorned  with  a  quantity  of  mythologi- 
cal sculpture.  The  communication 
with  the  mainland  was  maintained  by 
means  of  two  decorated  boats.  In  the 
favourite  apartment  of  Padmani,  the 
small  windows  were  set  round  with  a 
frame  of  shining  mica;  the  smoothly 
plastered  walls  and  ceiling  were  painted 
with  subjects  from  the  most  agreeable 
Hindoo  legends.  There  was  Coma, 
the  Indian  Cupid,  with  his  bow  of 
sugar*  cane,  and  its  string  of  bees,  and 
his  five  arrows  tipped  with  flowers, 
accompanied  b)r  his  consort,  Reti  (af- 
fection),  and  his  friend,  Vasanta  (the 
spring).  There  was  Nareda,  son  of 
the  god  Brahma,  inventing  the  vina, 
or  Indian  guitar  ;  and  Parvati»  in  the 
guise  of  a  mountain  girl,  winning  back 
the  estranged  aflections  of  her  consort, 
the  god  Iswara.  The  floor  was  covered 
with  striped  cotton,  lined  and  quilted, 


so  that  the  foot-tread  felt  noiseless; 
cushions  of  brocade  were  laid  upon  it, 
and  two  musnuds  covered  with  rich 
shawls.  In  a  niche  stood  a  silver  idol 
of  Surya,  or  the  sun,  before  which  lay, 
as  a  votive  offering,  a  garland  of 
mougrees,  purely  white  fragrant  flow- 
ers, resembling  jessamine.  The  room 
was  cool  and  darkened;  and  wetted 
mats,  of  an  odoriferous  grass,  were  laid 
wherever  the  rays  of  the  ^un  sought  to 
penetrate. 

On  a  pile  of  cushions  sat  Padmani. 
Her  under  robe  was  of  white  silk ;  the 
upper,  of  silver  gauze.  A  chaplet  of 
emerald  leaves  and  pearl  berries  bound 
the  luxuriant  knot  of  her  shining  black 
hair,  and  splendid  ornaments  encircled 
her  slender  arms,  waist,  and  ankles. 
Her  figure  was  the  perfection  of  sym- 
metry and  grace ;  and  her  face  was  so 
exquisitely  beautiful  as  to  surpass  even 
the  imaginings  of  Sultan  Akbar.  She 
held  a  vina,  or  Indian  guitar,  whose 
melancholy  music  she  accompanied 
with  a  voice  of  infinite  sweetness,  but 
of  deep  sadness,  often  interrupted  by 
tears. 
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Who  will  be  with  thee  at  the  reit  of  Even 
(Those  stered  hoan,  to  tranqaU  mod  so 
lone), 
Gasing  with  thee  vpoiti  the  ^rkf  nhig  heaven, 
Breafhing  aoft  thougbta  bj  lender  faapalaa 

When  I  ana  gone? 

Who  will  be  with  thee  b/  the  mnimnring 
fountain, 
Listening  to   mellow  horn  at  distance 
blown ; 
jOr  sigh  of  breete  awaking  on  the  moantain, 
Or  the  wild  night-bird  all  hb  bBea  recount* 

When  I  am  gone? 

Dflv,  active  day,  its  aspect  evec  ehanging, 
With  hopes  puiwdi  oc  needful  dutiat 


Will  lure  thro*  varied  aoenee  thy  spirit  rang- 
ing, 
Thy  bu^  thoughts  awhile  from  me  estiang*- 

When  r  am  gone. 

But  thou  wilt  miss  me  In  the  evenltag^ 
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on  him  witii  a  tender  but  melancholy 
smile,  and  dropped  the  vlna. 

Claainng  her  delicate  hands  in  hia 
he  inquirecL- 

«'  Why  is  thy  song  so  sad,  my  Fad- 
mani?  What  hath  grieved  thee  tkis 
day  more  than  the  preceding  days? 
Sven  vet  the  inTaders  shew  no  inten- 
tion of  actnal  aggression,  bat  still  con- 
tinue thc!r  extravagant  contteneS.** 

"  But  how  soon,  niy  Rahah>  mhj 
not  these  insulting  oonrtesies  be  M- 
changed  fbr  cruel  war  ?  The  Moslems 
are  countleBs;  the  fortress  is  dbselr' 
surrounded ;  we  most  ;^ield  at  length 
to  famine,  u  not  to  the  sword«  ^nd 
I— I  am  the  ea«se  of  threatened  r«in 
to  Chittore  and  its  prinee.  Am  1  not 
a  degenerate  dangnter  of  tfaa  stiu-to 
have  lived  so  long?  Ah  I  if  /ivere 
gone,  Akbar  -wouul  no  longer  de^re 
m  conquest  of  Chittora;'*'  ' 

The  Kaaah  uttered  a  cry  of  ho#r^ 
for  he  perceived  that  she  nmS'CKHite&ii- 
phitlng  isif.8acrfifi(!«tsf  pio«Mkte^ihe 
gods,  who,  acoerduig  to  theit^^k 
crsed,  ir^i^  best  plSsised'by'haMAii 
victims.  *  '•  '       •  '  ^'''  "•* 

«<What,  Fadttsttil  itonldst'^ilnii* 
Ibrsake  m»f  Wouldst'  tkm  II9<  W 
another  world,  and  leaireh-Mte  alMMr 
amo»#  my  «oemies?  >  Ov*  caiisl^ih6u 
thiiiki  would  sUrTl>»efthee^i:fUmtidin' 
dost  thou  ibrget  .oWT' jpeopls?*;'  W6' 
must  not  dsseN  thMi  m  ^bS^  hOtf%r- 
danger.  I  mnst-  live  M  enieouriKgraM 
direct  tiiMn ;  thou  t^^oiet  livo'to  soattl6 ' 
my  cares* "^  *.  •  '.   ,-,»,    ;:i?  , 

Padmatti  t«t>!iM  Ottlf  hf  MM 
The  Ranah  saw  OM  lAiekad'tfoaNi 
unusual  cause  for  depression.  BaiitoW ' 
her  eloMlr  to  bis  heart,  taid  SoOth^ 
herwith  oaHsSsinp  wonls,  Ull  he  i^M* 
from  her  a  conftssiOn  ^at  shfi^  IMl 
been  alarmed  by  an  dminous  (Midi. 

"  I  dreamed,**  she  said;  «*tltat  &ti%  * 
the  awfttl  goddess,  stood' befoBfl^nlic' 
Her  neoktaoe  of  skniis  ratMI;^iM 
brandlihed  the  Waanohs  In  hsttniay 
hands,  and  her    blabk  e6«inlieaiiiite 
loured  upon  ttte  as  she  itflttlainM, 
« Daughter  of  the  SUriftmaiditf  '^%f 
b  Kafi*s  !mage>di7  so  long?    WhSh* 
was  it  bathed  testbitfae  warm  erisMM 
tide?'    Ah,'  ZaKmt  riie  demanAfl 
sac^fiee  of  Mood  fbr  Ohlltoraw'^  - 

"Attdshe  shall  hate  it^Fsadmani) 
The  baMb^etd  shall  be  theldcaxvaiia 
yon  Moslems  the  victims.  SiSAs!» 
then,  my  Rannee,  thy  dream  is  good» 
and  shall  be  fulfilled.  We  have  flung 
b«sk  Akbrnfa  lasl  saaatt  ifrotfisdila ; 


Whei  aU  the  hopes  aod  cans  of  ds^ 
^ay^'flowai  T  ■ ' 
Who  th^  #)r,  M)#e^  will  seanh  out  tm(^ 

treasure,  ^  \ 

Or  ali^g  io  thee  in  strain  of  trauquil  pleasare, 
When  I  am  gon^  ?  . 

B6  hiip^y  in  thb  day's  meridian  Splendor ; 
Take  up  eaeh  f ower  that  on  thy  path 
t^strown; 
But  sUn  at  «f^  to  nie  thy  %eart  surrender ; 
CM  balk (Murlbvitfnkxier^  tnie andtendef, 
'  When  1  am  gone^ 

>  Whik^^e  saD(&  the  Sanidi  appealed 
at  the  door  of  the  apartment.  Like 
the  rajpoots  of  high  birth,  he  was 
taller  and  f^mat  than  the  oaher  Hia- 
dods.  He  i^as- jFonng  and  handsonke, 
and  boiis  ia  -  stnking  resemblance  to 
PadmanL  His  draa  was  of  cream* 
oeloBfedaiik,  endiroidered  inth  gold; 
hu  turban  and  sash  were  of  the  na- 
tional  eoUMir^  brieht  red.  The  raj- 
poot  badge,  a  i^ul  medallion  repre- 
senting a  man  on  horsebaek»  hung  from 
&  gold  dMia  Tound  Us  neck.  The 
rajpool  string  of  twisted  ootlon 
tltteads  was  passed  across  his  breast 
and  ahodder,  aad  his  forehead  was 
msrked  with  the  streak  of  high  casie* 
In  his  hand  he  held  the  rose-headed 
arvow  that  had^baen  shot^by  Akbar. 
His  countenance  grew  sad  as  he  listened 
toPadmani.  When  she  had  ceased  to 
sbg  he  i^proaohed  her.    She  gaaed 
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bat  the  next  we  wQl  answer  with  a 
fierce  yolley  from  our  ramparts.  We 
have  cleared  our  fortress  from  the 
Htght  of  flower-laden  shafts ;  but  thii 
gem-freighted  arrow,  shot  by  the  Sal. 
tan  himself,  the  Brahmin  Madeo  has 
reserved  to  offer  ujpon  the  ahrine  of 
Surya,  while  he  calls  on  the  san*god 
to  deliver  his  children  from  the  BeU 
iaiee  (Barbarian).  Let  us  see  what 
this  scroll  wya  of  the  rose  and  its 
4iiamond  chain-^ 

**Be  mine,  0  fairest!  be  bat  mine, 

Aod  I  along  thy  path  will  strew 
WeaUh*8  gems,  with  purest  ray  that  shine, 

And  loYe's  own  flowers  of  brightest  hae. 
The  riebest  gem,  the  Aursst  flower, 

Seem  they  net  well  nnited  ? 
So  I  the  momvob,  <htef  in  power, 

And  thou  the  loveUast ^ 

'^Gease^Baiialbcease!  It  beseems 
not*  faithfiil  wife  to  hear Uie flatteries 
of  a  stranger." 

The  Aaoali  smiled  with  plieasttre. 

f*  What^  my  Priayeess  1  art  thou 
afraid  of  beiftg  bewitched  by  the  spdls 
of  the  Mogul  ?  Yet  I  see  amonjg  the 
flowors  in  yovder  yase  some  sprigs  of 
the  isiperial  tree,*  a  sore  preservalive 
againut  magio/*     • 

*f  Here«**  replied  Fadokanit  retam- 
ing  his  smUe»  '^hare  is  a  flower  that 
is  a  more  eertain  pieservatiTe  from 
Akbar'a  sp^ls»"  and  she  gave  him  a 
m99gn^  f*  This  is  my  fliYOurite 
flower*  foritwasll^e  first  interpreter 
ofthyloYOy  Zalim.  Can  any  of  Ab- 
bar'a  flowers  speak  to  my  heart  as  the 
mougree  spoke  w2»eb  first  given  to  me 
by  thee." 

The  Banah  was  presdnc  the  hand 
that  held  the  moa^ree»  when  «  voiee 
without  eraved  admittanee. 

"Snterl"  cried  the  Prinoe,  impa- 
tiently, and  an  old  muktar»  or  eham- 
•berkiBf  appitMeked  with  profonnd  re- 
spect, and  kid  at  his  soverri^pi's  feet 
A  splendid  bag  of  broeade»  saying.^ 

"  From  the  Mofful/*  and  retired* 

The  Ranah  hastily  eat  the  string  of 
gold-twisty  and  took  out  a  letter, 
written  on  a  gold-besprinkkd  paper, 
having  the  impreasion  i^the  Saltan's 
siffnet  at  the  side  (a  eondiiatoiy  token 
of  eqoalitjf),  and  addressed  "  To  the 
MahjuBajah  of  Mewar,  from  Akbar, 
the  servant  of  Allah,  and  Emperor  of 
Delhi^" 


Fadmani,  almost  breathless  vrith 
anxiety,  leaned  on  her  husband's 
shoulder  as  he  read  it  aloud  for  her. 
It  was  coached  in  the  inflated  style  of 
the  Orientals,  but  its  purport  in  plain 
terms  wa^,  that  the  Mogul,  perceiving 
that  the  offers  of  his  masnifioence,  and 
the  menaces  of  his  hostility,  were  alike 
disregarded  by  the  Ranah  and  Ran- 
nee,  admired  their  constancy  too  much 
to  molest  them  farther.  He  withdrew 
his  unsuccessful  suit,  and  would  re- 
tire from  before  Chittore  on  the  f<^ 
lowing  morning.  But  he  desmsd  pre- 
viously to  clasp  in  firiendship  the  hand 
of  a  priBoe  wnom  he  had  learned  to 
esteem ;  and  he  requested  permission 
to  visit  the  Ranah  in  his  fbi^ress, 
pledging  the  faith  Of  a  tme  believer, 
and  the  word  of  an  Emperor,  that  he 
would  be  attended  only  by  a  tnun  of 
forty  persons ;  and  that  no  Moslem 
should  c|uit  the  camp  during  the  Mob 
gul's  visit  to  the  Hindoo  prince,  with 
whom  henceforth  he  would  be  allied  in 
amity. 

''  Praised  be  oor  Father  Sosra  for 
the  barbarian's  departure  I"  exckdmed 
Padmani,  raising  her  eyes  with  a  look 
of  joy.  ««Bttt  O,  my  Ranah,  le«  nc^ 
the  Mogul  come  hither,  to  profane 
with  his  fbotstepd  the  dwelling  of  thh 
rajpoots." 

"  Nay,  Padmani,  I  may  not  roAise 
a  demand  upon  my  hospitaEty*  ^  he 
vrould  think  I  feared  his  prei^nce. 
Let  him  come  and  behold  the  strength 
of  our  position,  and  look  npon  Ihe  4^ 
fy ins  eyes  of  onr  defenders." 

«  Be  it  as  then  wilt,  Zalim.  Still  I 
fori  an  inabinok  of  some  itapeadihg 
eviU^may  Soiya  avert  it  lu-bnt  suMlr, 
I  think,  some  trial  is  hefonsns*  We 
mav  be  placed  in  drcvmetaiioes  tfaiat' 
will  force  us  to  dissemble  with  4m 
world.  Lotus,  then,  establish' a sig^ 
of  private  intelligenoe  •  between  ns ; 
let  the  mougree-flower  be  oar  aeersit 
token.  Wlwn  we  are  apart  from 
each  other,  let  no  embassy,  no  ne- 
quest  from  the  ode  to  the  other  be 
of  weight,  or  beoonoededy-or  obeyed, 
unless  it  oomes  aeeompimied  \lf  a 
mougree ;  this  flower  alone  shaM  give 
it  vaUdity  ^  this  shall  be  the  token  ef 
earnestness  and  truth.  Take  some 
mottgreea,  Zalim,  ere  thou  featest 
me." 

He  pUeed  soaie  nmgrees  in  his  bo^ 
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soniff  with  the  smile  and  the  manner 
of  one  who  humours  a  favourite 
child. 

*'Fear  nothing,  Fadmani.    I  will 
go  to  Kali's  altar  and  promise  her 


thirsty  image  the  blood  of  sheep  and 
goats.  Be  nappy*  and  have  a  smile^ 
and  a  cheerful  song  for  Zalim,  when 
he  has  given  the  nJutU*  to  his  sel£-uw 
vited  guest." 


CBAPTS&  in. 


On  the  mainland,  at  the  north  mde  of 
the  kke,  stood  the  Banah's  palaoe, 
where  the  banqneting-hall  was  me- 
pared  to  receive  the  Mogul.  The 
hall  was  open  at  all  sides  to  admit  air. 
The  roof  was  supported  by  colonnades 
of  massy  pillars,  round  whose  bases 
ran  a  btone  balustrade.  The  ceiling 
was  covered  with  an  awning  of  blue 
silk,  spangled  with  silver  stars,  to 
hide  the  fresco  paintings  of  the  Hindoo 
deities;  for  the  laws  of  the  Rajpoots 
forbade  their  eating  with  persons  of 
another  creed  in  the  presence  of  their 
own  gods.  At  one  end  of  the  hall 
was  a  recess,  enclosed  in  a  lattice -work 
of  bamboos,  within  which  were  cur- 
tains of  silver  ^auze,  drawn  closely  to- 
gether. Blazmff  torches  were  fixed 
on  each  side  of  wis  veiled  recess^  and 
lamps  were  gleaming  all  round  the 
building.  The  marble  floor  was  spread 
with  cushions  adapted  to  the  different 
ranks  of  the  guests.  There  were  two 
magnificent  musnuds  for  the  Ranah 
and  the  Sultan,  with  a  small  Persian 
carpet  before  each.  The  Hindoo 
prince  and  hitf  guests  were  seated  at  a 
banquet,  serv^  of  rich  and  highly- 
spiced  dishes,  sweetmeats,  and  fruits. 
iMor  was  wine  wanting,  for  the  Ranah 
knew  thatAkbar  was  no  scrupulous 
Mahometan.  There  were  sherbets  for 
the  more  strict  Moslems,  and  Madva^ 
for  the  Hindoos.  Akbiv  was  arrayed 
with  more  than  usual  splendour,  and 
the  string  of  priceless  pearls,  which 
had  occupied  Sheik  Sohman's  atten- 
tion,  was  hanging  round  his  neck. 
The  Sheik  was  pliused  a  little  behind 
the  Sultan,  who  sat  beside  the  Ranah. 
The  evening  music  had  been  perform- 
ed, the  bards  had  suns,  and  the  Fy- 
levans  (wrestlers)  had  shown  their 
feats,  and  the  Nautch  girls  had  con- 
cluded their  ^ow,  pantomimic  dance. 


and  the  Rinah  and  his  visitor  were 
left  to  converse  at  pleasure. 

The  Indian  prince,  raising  his  cop^ 
saidto  Akbar— 

*'This,  my  brother,  we  rajpoots 
call  'The  Cup  of  Requests.'  Ib  this 
it  is  our  custom  to  drown  aU  enmities. 
I  drink  to  thy  friendship,  O  Sultan 
Akbarr 

The  Mogul  pledged  the  Ranah  with 
a  suitable  compliment,  and  skilfully 
induced  his  entertainer  to  drink  freely, 
observing  him,  with  a  secret  pleasure, 
becoming  flushed  and  excited,  while 
the  Sultan  himself,  a  more  experienced 
votary  of  the  wine-cup,  remained  as  cook 
as  ever.  At  first  the  conversation  was 
of  the  league  to  exist  between  the  so* 
vereigns  of  Delhi  and  Chittore ;  but 
by  degrees,  as  the  wine  and  the  madea 
aofocted  the  Ranah,  Akbar  ventmed 
to  speak  of  Padmani. 

<*It  grows  late,  and  I  must  soon 
break  we  chain  of  pleasttxe  in  which 
my  brother  holds  my  soul.  To-mor- 
row I  leave  his  territories ;  but  bdbre 
I  depart,  will  not  the  Rannee  permit 
me  to  ask  her  forgiveness  for  the  pre- 
sumption that  led  roe  to  Chittore?*' 

"I  will  promise  thee,  O  Sultan,  the 
Rannee's  pardon.  But  she  will  the 
more  easily  forget  the  riege  of  Chittore 
if  she  never  beholds  the  besieger." 

"  I  trusted  in  thy  courtesy,  O  Ra- 
nah !  that  thou  wouldst  not  refuse  a 
guest  the  privilege  he  might  hope  from 
the  liberal  laws  of  th^  nation,  which 
do  not,  like  ours,  require  the  seclusion 
of  your  females.*' 

<*  We  may  learn  prudence  finom  the 
stranger,"  replied  the  Hindoo.  "  His 
custom  may  prove  worthy  of  imita- 
tion."( 

"My  brother  is  a  wise  man,"  ob- 
served Akbar,  with  a  slight  sneer. 
"  He  will  not  let  us  behold  the  flower 


*  RaksQt,  ie.,  dismissal. 

t  An  intoxicating  drink,  made  from  the  flowers  of  a  tree  called  Mhows^  somewhat  re- 
MBiblhig  an  oak. 

t  It  was  in  fact  Irom  their  Mahometan  oonqnerois  that  the  Hindoos  adopted  stricter  cue- 
toms  with  regard  to  their  females. 
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of  his  Garden,  which  his  bards  call 
the  Rose  of  the  Universe^  lest  we  say, 
<  Walhah,  Billah  /'  Those  BAats  spoko 
large  words ;  what  know  they  of  roses  ? 
Flowers  as  fair  bloom  in  our  own  gar- 
den, praise  be  to  the  prophet/' 

The  Banah  was  piqued  by  this  insi- 
nuation  asainst  the  supremacy  of  his 
Bannee's  beauty.  Uis  delicacy  and 
Drudence  were  overpowered  by  the 
festal  cup,  and  he  replied-^ 

"The  Sultan  shall  see  that  our 
Bkdia  are  men  of  truth.  Fair  buds 
may  bloom  round  the  throne  of  Delhi ; 
but  the  Queen  of  Flowers  reigns  on 
ihe  mountain  of  Chittore." 


Padmani  was  in  her  island  palace, 
impatiently  awaiting  the  intelligence  of 
the  Mognl'sdepartureywhen  the  ancient 
chamberlain  respectfully  deliyered  to 
hertheRanah'srequest,*  thatshe  would 
visit  the  hall  of  banquet,  even  were  it 
but  for  a  moment.  The  Rannee  was 
startled  and  displeased  at  the  Ranah's 
strange  deviation  from  discretion ;  but, 
on  a  moment's  reflection,  she  forgave 
him,  believing  he  had  been,  by  some 
means,  compelled  to  send  the  message 
as  a  mere  formal  compliment,  to  which 
he  did  not  intend  she  should  accede ; 
and,  accordingly,  she  charged  the  en. 
voywith  a  decided,  but  polite,  refusal. 

The  Ranah  was  disconcerted  by  the 
sarcastic  smile  which  Akbar  purposely 
afiected  when  the  Rannee's  refusiu 
was  delivered,  and  he  became  doubly 
anxious  for  her  appeanince.  He  re- 
collected the  token  flower  ;  and  taking 
the  mougree  from  his  bosom,  said  to 
the  aged  envoy— 

'*  Repeat  as  before  to  ihe  Rannee, 
and  add,  that  I  send  her  this  flower.*' 

The  quick  mind  of  Akbar  conceived 
at  once,  that  the  mougree  was  a  pri- 
vate and  important  token  of  mutual 
intelligence,  and  he  treasured  up  his 
observation  in  his  memory. 

Great  was  the  dismay  of  Padmani 
on  the  repetition  of  the  Ranah's  re- 
quest, enforced  by  the  token  of  the 
mougree.  She  could  no  longer  de- 
cline the  summons;  and  dismissing 
the  old  Hindoo  without  reply,  she 
summoned  her  women  to  prepare  her 
for  the  hateful  interview  with  the  Sul- 
tan. She  determined  to  lay  aside  all 
decorations  of  dress,     ^'xon  proud 


alien  (thought  she)  must  not  believe  I 
sought  to  dazzle  him."  And  with  an 
uncommon,  and  even  heroic,  desire  to 
detract  from  her  own  charms,  she  re- 
jected her  royal  apparel,  and  arrayed 
herself  in  plain  muslin  of  a  spotless 
white.  Not  a  single  ornament  would 
she  retain  ;  but  round  her  raven  hair 
she  twined  a  wreath  of  snowy  mou« 
ffrces,  to  show  the  Ranah  that  it  was 
Sie  influence  exercised  on  her  heart 
by  that  messenser-flower  (the  remem- 
brancer of  their  early  love)  that 
brought  her  into  the  presence  of  his 
undesired  guest.  The  innocent  young 
Hindoo  was  no  coquette.  Accustomed 
to  associate  the  ideas  of  splendour  and 
beauty,  she  little  guessed  that  the  no- 
velty of  her  style  of  attire,  its  con- 
trast with  the  ^orgeousness  to  which 
Akbar  was  habituated,  might  but  cu- 
hance  her  loveliness  in  his  eyes;  for 
beauty  is  often  more  indebtd  to  no- 
velty than  to  magnificence. 

Amid  the  circling  of  the  cups, 
Akbar  sat  anxiously  expecting  the  re- 
sult of  the  Ranah's  last  embass^r,  and 
his  eyes  were  riveted  unoonsdously 
on  the  latticed  and  curtained  recess 
before  him.  Suddenly  the  upper  part 
of  the  lattice  opened,  the  curtains  of 
silver  gauze  were  drawn  back,  and 
there  stood  Padmani,  in  her  puro 
white  robe  and  chaplet,  her  eyes  cast 
on  the  ground,  her  arms  folded  over 
her  bosom,  and  the  flush  of  ofiended 
modesty  mantling  on  her  cheek.  It> 
was  an  exquisite  vision.  Never  had 
Padmani  looked  so  transcendently 
beautiful.  The  thin,  silvery  curtains 
banffing  on  each  side  of  her  like  u 
shining  mist,  and  the  blaze  of  the- 
torches  around  her,  gave  her  a  super- 
natural  appearance.  She  might  have 
been  deemed  a  lovely  Apsara  descend-- 
ing  from  the  Hindoo  heaven. 

But  the  Ranah  was  startled.  He 
remembered  her  dream,  and  was  struck 
with  a  feeling  of  dread,  a  perception 
of  an  evil  omen.  To  him  &e  looked 
like  an  Indian  widow  stripped  of  her 
ornaments,  and  arrayed  for  the  fatal 
pile.  The  mist-like  curtain-folds  seem- 
ed as  the  enveloping  smoke-wreaths, 
and  the  blaze  of  the  torches  like  the 
fire  of  the  terrible  suttee. 

And  Akbar  ?  —  nothwithstanding 
the  absence  of  royal  ornament,  ho 
knew  Padmani  at  once.    She  was  liko 
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SuUim  Aihar^s  L&pg  i  ^  the  Skgt  if  ChUtwe. 


[Not. 


Cbe  pictoTCf  bit  unaginaftion  bad 
drawiiy  bmi  infinitelj  more  lovdy.  llo 
tboQghi  tbai  cartb  oould  prodaee  no- 
thing wortbf  to  compare  with  her. 
Hia  aool  waa  j^aang  in  hia  ejea»  and 
be  enjojed,  with  a  apedea  of  rapture^ 
the  aight  of  thai  charming  object  that 
bad  nurpaaBcd  expectation.  He  wiah- 
•d  to  speakt  bat  foand  no  woida,  and 
aonk  into  a  kind  of  intoxication  of  de* 
light*  which  he  wooid  fain  have  pro. 
iMced  for  boon. 

Once  PadmanI  raiaed  her  eyea^  and 
oaat  on  the  Banah  a  look  of  tender  re. 
proaeb.  The  doqnent  gbnoe  of  thai 
exprwiiye  eje  electrified  the  Mo^oL 
He  atarted  np»  and  waa  appioachmg 
the  receaib  wfaenf  in  an  inatant.  the 
ailrerjr  coriaina  were  doaed*  ana  the 
beautiful  vimm  Taniibed^  aa  if  thai 
baaty  moremeni  had  bioken  the  apeil 
by  which  it  waa  held. 

The  Saltan  retonied  to  hia  aeait 
and  the  removal  of  tbe  obieoi  of  hia 
overpowering  admiration  allowed  him 
to  coUeci  hia  thoui^itab  and  compoae 
bb  bebavionr*  He  turned  to  the  Ba- 
sahf  and  aaidt  with  a  peculiar  empham 
onbiawordfr— 

«<Iresret»  mj  btother*  that  the 
Bannee  naa  withdrawn  b^re  I  oonld 
aamre  her  thai  Akbar  is  ^eeiwaUy 

CttTfd  of  MM  ptttWBMoUoiL** 

The  Banab  feft  thia  inainoation, 
thai  tbe  Saltan  waa  diaappointed  in 
bia  aoiicipaiion  of  tbe  Bannee*a 
charma. 

<'  My  FrinoefB  did  herself  injoatice," 
be  observed  (though  be  secretly 
thou^i  she  had  never  appeared  wo 
lovely) ;  ^'ber  dreas  waa  unsuited  to 
bar  rank.*' 

.  ''Bui  too  well  auited  to  enchant 
m  aenscsy"  tbougbi  the  eaiaptared 

Jnd  now  tbe  Banab  deemed  it  time 
to  gjve  bis  guests  the  ruksut  rdismis- 
sal).  The  pjresents  (of  more  than  or* 
dinarj  magnificence])  were  o&red  and 
accepted  at  each  side»  the  attar  of 
rose  was  scattered*  and  the  powit*  dia. 
tribnted.  The  Mognl*  professing  a 
reluctance  to  separate  from  the  Bauaah 
tUl  tbe  laai  moment,  requested  his 
host  to  aooompany  him  to  the  gate  of 
the  fortress ;  and  tbe  Hindoo  prince* 
willing  to  conciliate*  readily  consented* 
and  t&y  set  forward  on  foot  for  the 
convenience  of   conversation.     The 


Banab  was  attsaded  by  bia^  sQver 
mace-bearersi  tbe  beamer  of  bis  stan. 
dard*  the  tad  of  the  mountain  cow  ; 
his  umbrella  bearer ;  and  a  small  num- 
ber of  armed  men.  A  train  of  forty 
Moalems  followed  Akbar.  Thdrborsee 
were  led  by  grooms ;  and  among  them 
was  a  noble  and  welLtrained  animal, 
undentood  to  be  intended  for  the  Sol. 
tan's  last  mft  to  bia  entertainer*  at 
the  gate  of  the  fortress. 

The  lig^U  of  tbe  torehbearersshow. 
ed  the  iUoatrioua  personagss  to  advan- 
tage to  the  crowds  in  the  atraets*  and 
ontheflatroofiioftbeboaaea.  There 
were  martial  rajpoots,  witb  their  siL 
ver  badges  and  red  turbans;  fanatics^ 
with  matted  hair*  and  half-naked  bo- 
dice strealnd  with  ashes ;  wildJooking 
bheels  fimn  tbe  moontaina ;  low^^sasta 
Indiana*  with  no  clothing  aave  tbe 
waist.cloth{  women  in  their  long* 
loose  cotton  acaHs— thttr  limba  en- 
circled  witb  silver  omamenta*  and  the 
knot  of  their  Mack  hair  wreathed  witb 
flowers.  There  were  all  gradationa  of 
colour,  firam  tbe  Mack  hue  of  the  low 
caatea  to  the  comparative  fiumeas  of 
the  rajpooU;  and  all  the  foraheada 
bora  the  varioua  atreaks  of  caste 
chalk*  vermilion*  sandal-wood*  or 
ashes. 

And  now  the  procession  reached  tbe 
Bate  of  tbe  fiirtress*  and  atopped  at  tbe 
ttireshhold  to  take  leave.  Akbar  re- 
peated his  thanks  for  the  Banah's  boa. 
pitality*  and  requested  his  acceptance 
of  the  noble  horse*  which*  in  nroof  of 
bis  temper  and  training,  kmui  down 
at  the  word  of  command.  The  Snl- 
tan  took  firom  bis  neck  the  stzing  of 
pearla-^ 

<'Now*  my  brother,  lei  this  be  the 
chain  to  bind  our  souls  in  friendship ; 
let  my  memory  be  precbus  to  thee  aa 
pearla." 

He  doubled  the  bug  neoklaoo*  and 
threw  it  over  the  Banah's  head*  draw, 
ing  one  part  tight  round  his  throat* 
while  the  other  part  hung  down  bdbw ; 
of  this  loose  oari  Akbar  atill  kept  bold* 
and  the  Sheik  came  dose  behind  the 
Hindoo  prince.  Akbar  suddenly  pidi. 
ed  the  string  so  forcibly  that  he  drew 
his  host  outside  the  gate*  aided  by  tbe 
Sheik*  who  pushed  the  prince  forward. 
The  latter*  taking  abmn*  called  to  bia 
train*  and  tried  to  break  firom  tbe 
treacherous  pearls  \  but  they  had  bean 


*  £ftell  kavesi  preiuued  with  areks^ut  and  quicklime^  for  chewing  as  a  atinmlant 
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purposely  dtruog,  by  Soliman's  cai^Oy 
on  ft  firm  cord^  strengthened  with  fine 
wire.  The  Hindoo  guard  sprang  to 
arms  at  their  sovereign's  oall>  out  were 
held  in  check,  at  the  weapon's  pointy 
by  the  Mussulmans ;  and  while  a  sharp 
conflict  was  waged  between  the  two 
parties,  Akbar  and  Soliman,  still  drag- 
ging their  prisoner,  and  assisted  by 
some  omrahs,  forced  him  upon  the 
kneding  horse,  which  then  immediate- 
]y  rose,  and  all  the  Mogul  train  mount- 
ing  in  haste,  they  spurred  down  the 
steep  at  full  speed,  Akbar  holding  the 
Ranah  by  the  fatal  string  of  pearls, 
while  weU-armed  men  galloped  before, 
behind,  and  beside  him.  The  Indian 
guard  sallied  out  afler  the  treacherous 
guests ;  but  being  on  1bot»  and  (baring 


to  discharge  shot  or  shaft,  lest  they 
should  slay  their  prince,  they  returnedf 
helpless  and  dispirited,  from  the  un- 
ayailing  pursuit.* 

On  dashed  the  Moslems  alons  the 
descent  to  their  camp,  where  au  was 
in  readiness  for  furthering  the  Mogul's 
design,  without  losing  a  moment. 
Akbar,  escorted  by  a  select  detach* 
mont  firom  his  army,  set  out  with  the 
unfortunate  Ranah  from  Ghittore,  in 
the  direction  of  Agra,  entrusting  tho 
army  that  he  lefl^  behhid  to  the  com. 
maud  of  an  experienced  general ;  and 
Consigning  to  the  management  of  Sheik 
Soliman  the  furtherance  of  his  viewa 
respecting  Padmani,  whose  firmness 
he  now  hoped  to  subdue  in  the  absence 
of  her  husband. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  princess  was  watching  at  a  win- 
dow  of  her  island  -  palace  for  the 
Ranah's  return,  when  she  saw  groups 
running  together,  and  the  wavering 
light  of  torches  tossed  to  and  fro,  and 
heard  loud  and  various  cries  of  terror, 
grief,  and  rage.  Then  a  number  of 
lifilicted  women,  regardless  of  cere- 
mony, burst  into  her  apartment,  shriek- 
ing and  tearing  their  hair.  When 
P^mani  gatheml,  at  last,  fh)m  their 
incoherent  exclamations,  the  misfortune 
that  had  befallen  her  husband,  she 
burst  into  a  storm  of  grief,  flinging 
herself  upon  the  floor,  accusing  herself 
as  the  cause  of  the  calamity,  and  ex- 
claiming  that  she  had  lived  too  Ion?. 
Then,  as  a  sudden  idea  darted  through 
her  mind,  she  sprang  up,  crying  out«- 
'  ''  I  owe  him  more  than  useless  tears. 
Why  do  I  waste  precious  moments  in 
lamenting  him,  while  I  have  still  du- 
ties to  perform  for  him?  Quickie- 
prepare  the  boat  I — let  me  go  hence  V 
She  was  promptly  obeyed  ;  and  in- 
stantly repairing  to  the  Ranah's  palace, 
phe  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  rapid- 
ly to  the  main  guard,  followed  by  a 
body  of  martial  rajpoots.  Amid  the 
light  of  the  torches,  and  arrayed  still 
in  her  white  robe  and  her  chaplet  of 
mougrees,  she  sat  erect  on  the  war- 
horse,  and  addressed  the  troops  in  an 
animating^speech,t  exhorting  them  by 


their  religion,  their  loyalty,  and  the 
ancient  and  unsullied  rajpoot  honour, 
to  rescue  or  avenge  their  Ranah. 

They  gazed  on  the  beautiful  princess; 
they  l>eheld  her  like  one  clad  for  the 
ftmeral  pile;  pity,  admiration,  and 
superstition  touched  them,  and  they 
shouted  aloud  for  battle.  The  troops 
were  quickly  set  in  array,  and  the  com- 
mand taken  by  Lall  Singh,  the  brother 
of  Padmani :  the  gate  was  opened,  and 
with  cries  of  rage  and  defiance,  ^ey 
rushed  towards  the  camp  of  the  Mo- 
gul; but  the  Mohamedans  were  pre^ 
pared  for  the  sortie.  That  night  a 
deadly  combat  was  waged;  tiic  mid- 
night silence  was  broken  bv  war-cries ; 
the  clear  obscure  of  the  heavens  was 
darkened  at  times  by  arrow-flights,  and 
illuminated  at  times  by  flashes  of  fire- 
arms. Many  a  brave  man  fell  from 
the  brow  of  a  crag,  or  sank  amid  the 
trampled  brushwood;  and  tho  clear 
crystal  stream,  as  it  gurgled  down- 
wards, was  polluted  with  human  blood. 
The  Hindoos  fought  desperately ;  but 
the  Mahomedans  had  a  decided  ad- 
vantage in  numbers,  coolness,  and  dis- 
cipline, and  they  drove  back  the  In- 
dians to  their  fortress  with  consider- 
able loss.  Padmani  on  the  walls,  like 
a  white  phantom  amid  dusky  shadows, 
ordered  the  rude  artillery  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  her  subjects,  and  directed 


*  The  stratagem  by  which  the  Banah  was  made  prisoner  will  appear  extraordioaiy  and 
improbable ;  bat  it  is  related  as  fact  in  Oriental  history, 
t  Historical 
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several  charges  against  the  Mahorne* 
dans.  That  night  sealed  the  fier^  doom 
of  many  a  new-made  Indian  widow  in 
Ghittore. 

On  the  following  day  a  Hindoo,  who 
had  been  taken  prisoner  in  the  night- 
battle,  was  sent  into  the  fortress  by 
Sheik  Soliman,  with  a  letter  to  Pad- 
maniy  which  had  been  left  by  the  Sul- 
tan. Akbar  wrote  justifying  bis  stra- 
tagem by  the  vehemence  of  his  passion* 
assuring  the  princess  that  he  would 
never  release  his  rival  till  she  pur- 
chased his  freedom  b^  renouncing  nim 
for  Akbar;  and  hinting  that  not  only 
the  Ranah's  liberty,  but  his  life  also, 
deoended  on  her  conduct  to  her  Impe- 
rial suitor. 

''  Shame  on  the  base  Mogul  I"  said 
Fadmani,  in  her  reply.  "Is  this  he 
who  engraved  on  his  seal,  'No  man 
was  ever  lost  on  a  straight  road?'* 
Yet  into  what  crooked  paths  has  he 
now  entered  1    Shame  on  the  foul  trai- 


tor to  hospitality  1  Keiected  before^ 
he  is  now  despised  and  loathed.  Ak- 
bar knows  nothing  of  rajpoot  honour* 
or  he  could  never  dream  that  tho 
Banah  of  Mewar  would  accept  of  li- 
b^ty  or  life  purchased  by  his  wife's 
disgrace.  The  Rannee  views  her  hns. 
band  as  already  dead,  since  he  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  ihe  treacherous 
and  the  cruel.  But  she  will  pass 
through  the  purifying  fire  to  rejoin 
him  in  the  heaven  of  Indra,  where  no 
false  Mussulman  can  ever  come  to  dis- 
turb their  freed  spirits." 

The  siege  of  Ghittore  was  now  car- 
ried forwwl  in  earnest  by  the  Mogul 
army»  and  the  thunders  and  lightning 
of  war  roared  and  flashed,  with  litUe 
intermission,  from  the  ramparts  of  the 
besieged  and  the  lines  of  the  besiegers. 
Padmani  was  the  life  of  the  garnaon, 
constantly  appearing  on  the  wal]s» 
visiting  the  posts,  and  animating  the 
soldiers. 


CBAPTBB  V. 


Mbamwhile  the  unhappy  Banah  was 
kept  in  rigorous  connnement  in  a 
castle  near  Agra,  about  twelve  days' 
journey  from  Ghittore;  and  Akbar, 
influenced  by  jealousy,  and  eager  to 
obtain  Padmani  at  anjrcost  of  honour, 
treated  his  royal  captive  with  a  seve- 
rity foreign  to  the  Sidtan's  usual  mag- 
nanimity. The  Banah  was  rendered 
miserable  by  his  absence  from  his  be- 
loved wife,  and  his  ignorance  of  her 
fate  and  that  of  his  capital.  And  his 
life  was  further  embittered  by  the  in- 
sults of  his  Mahooiedan  guards,  who 
soon  learned  that  they  were  free  to 
gratify  their  bigotry  against  the  unbe- 
liever. At  length,  when  his  spirit 
was  deemed  suf&ciently  broken,  the 
Mogul  came  from  Agra  to  visit  him  in 
his  prison,  and  comuianded  him  to 
write  with  his  own  hand  to  Padmani, 
declaring  his  willingness  to  surrender 
her  to  Akbar  as  the  price  of  his  life 
and  liberty,  and  of  the  safety  of  his 
people ;  and  entreating  her  to  yield  to 
the  great  Emperor,  who  had  sworn, 
otherwise,  the  destruction,  not  only  of 
Ghittore,  but  of  all  the  Sitrycuvanta. 

At  first  the  royal  rajpoot  glowed 
with  race,  and  felt  that  ne  would  ra- 
ther  rush  on  Akbar's  sword  than  de- 


grade himself  in  the  eyes  of  his  noble 
and  loving  Padmani;  but,  on  reflec- 
tion, he  tnousht  it  well  to  dissemble 
with    the   Sultan.    Time    would    be 

gained ;  he  might  learn  something  of 
is  wife  and  his  fortress,  and  Padmani 
would  know,  by  the  absence  of  the 
token  -  mougree,  that  the  letter  had 
been  forced  from  an  unwilling  hand* 
and  was  of  no  validity.  The  scroll,  as 
dictated,  was  written,  not  without 
many  a  pause,  many  a  blush  of  shame» 
and  was  handed  to  the  Mogul.  What 
was  the  Banah 's  consternation,  whea 
he  saw  Akbar,  with  an  exulting  smile* 
produce  a  niougree,  sayins-^ 

*'  I  saw  the  Kanah  send  this  flower 
once  before  with  good  effect ;  it  seemed 
to  possess  some  spell  to  ensure  the 
obedience  of  the  Bannee;  with  thy 
condescension,  we  will  try  its  power 
yet  Again.'* 

He  placed  the  flower  in  the  folds  of 
the  letter,  and  the  horror-stricken 
Prince  sank  back  upon  his  cushions* 
overcome  with  anguish,  surprise,  and 
apprehension. 

When  the  letter  reached  Padmani* 
she  was  sittin;^  with  the  Bapah's  mo- 
ther, the  Majee,  in  a  circle  of  her 
royal  kinswomen,  lamenting  the.  cap- 


Akbor'fl  celebrated  motto. 
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live  and  distent  prince.  The  sight  of 
the  characters  traced  b7  his  hand 
threw  her  into  an  ecstasy. 

**  He  lives  1  he  still  iives»  my  mo- 
therr 

As  she  opened  the  letter,  she  saw 
the  mouffree»  and  placed  it  on  her 
heart.  But  while  sne  read  her  brow 
donded;  she.paused^  took  out  the 
mougzeCy  gazed  on  it,  read  again,  and 
crew  deadly  pale.  AfVer  a  short  si- 
&Doe  she  said  to  the  Majee— 

«<  Listen,  my  mother,  to  the  letter 
of  thy  son,"  and  she  calmly  read  it 

<'Ah,  m^  poor  son  I  my  unhappy 
Zalim  1"  cnea  the  Msjee ;  **  captivity 
has  overthrown  his  reason.  But  thou, 
Padmani»  wilt  not  forget  that  thou  art 
a  daughter  of  the  sun." 

TheRannee  made  no  answer,  but 
sat  silent,  revolving  many  thoughts, 
with  her  eyes  cast  down,  and  her  lips 
compressed.  At  length  she  rose, 
moved  to  another  end  of  the  apart- 
ment, wrote  a  letter  with  much  deli- 
beration,  then  returned  to  her  place, 
and  read  aloud  what  she  had  written 
to  the  astonished  and  indignant  Majee. 
The  letter  was  addressed,  not  to  her 
husband,  but  to  Akbar,  and  its  tenor 
ran,  that  the  Ranah  of  Mewar  having 
renounced  her  as  hb  wife,  she  had  no 
longer  the  same  grounds  for  rejecting 
the  suit  of  the  Mogul.  But  she  had 
bound  herself  by  a  solemn  vow,  before 
her  gods,  never  to  separate  firom  her 
husband  without  a  formal  release  from 
her  ties,  spoken  to  her  by  his  own 
lips,  and  accompanied  by  the  mutual 
performance  of  the  rites  of  their  reli- 
gion. Let  Akbar  grant  her  a  last  in- 
terview with  the  lUmah  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  release,  and  he  might  ex- 
pect her  at  Agra  immediately  afler 
the  divorce  had  been  solemnised. 

The  relatives  of  Fadnuini  wept  aloud, 
and  tore  their  hair  at  the  perversion  of 
one  of  their  pure  and  lofty  race. 

"Shame  to  our  blood  1"  cried  the 
Majee ;  "  canst  thou,  indeed,  be  a 
daughter  of  Surya  f  thou  who  art 
basely  allured  by  the  pomp  of  a  bar- 
barian to  ibrsake  thy  husband  and  so- 
vereign in  his  days  of  darkness  ?" 

"  Mother  1"  replied  Padmani,  "  has 
he  not  forgotten  that  he  is  a  rajpoot? 
aod  shalt  thou  blame  tne,  a  weak  wo- 
man ?  lias  he  not  commanded  me  to 
renounce  him  ?  and  is  it  not  my  duty 
to  obey  my  husband^  and  my  sove- 
reign?" 


''But  that  letter  has  been  wrung 
from  him,  we  know  not  how ;  and  he 
trusts  in  thy  love  to  discern  that,  like 
a  false  murror,  it  distorts  the  features 
ofthy  Kanah'ssoul." 

''Ah,  my  mother!  would  that  I 
could  discern  thus  I  But  he  has  sent 
me  a  token  of  earnestness,  a  private 
token,  known  only  to  himself  and  me. 
But  let  me  send  for  the  wise  Brahmin 
Madeo ;  and  for  Lall  Singh,  my  bro- 
ther, thy  brother's  son ;  let  them  hear 
me,  and  speak  judgment.  And  ye, 
my  kindred  and  sisters,  I  pray  you 
retire,  and  leave  me  with  the  Majee^ 
in  this  my  hour  of  blackness  1" 

Long  and  secret  was  the  conference 
between  Padmani,  her  brother,  the 
Brahmin,  and  the  Mapee;  and  when 
it  broke  up  traces  oi  weeping  wera 
visible  on  their  faces. 

The  Rannee  now  opened  a  commu- 
nication with  Sheik  Soliman,  asAk- 
bar*s  representative.  She  demanded 
a  free  egress  for  herself  and  a  suitable 
company,  and  an  uninterrupted  jour- 
ney from  Chittore  to  the  Banah's  pri- 
son ;  and  insisted  that  the  Mo^ 
should  make  no  attempt  to  see  her  wmle 
she  continued  the  wife  of  the  Prince 
of  Mewar;  and  that  immediately  on 
her  departure  the  Mogul's  army  should 
quit  Cnittore,  and  return  to  their  own 
country.  The  Sheik  had  received  full 
powers  to  act  for  his  master ;  he 
thought  the  Rannee's  demands  reason- 
able, and  acceded  to  them. 

And  now  Padmani  proved  to  her 
people  that  she  loved  them,  even  while 
leaving  them.  She  placed  the  admi- 
nistration of  all  affairs  in  the  ablest 
hands,  took  every  precaution  for  the 
happiness  of  her  subjects,  and  arrang^ 
all  things  provisionally,  till  the  antici- 
pated return  of  the  Ranah. 

On  the  morning  of  her  departure, 
the  fortress  resomided  with  cries  and 
lamentations,  and  the  gate  was  throng, 
ed  by  all  the  inhabitants,  to  see  the 
sad  procession  pass.  There  came 
peons,  proclaiming  the  titles  of  the 
Rannee ;  Standard-bearers ;  the  royal 
kettle-drums  of  silver;  chobdars,  with 
their  silver  sticks;  the  large  and  su- 
perb palanquin  of  the  princess,  with 
Its  bamboo-lattice,  and  silken  curtains, 
closely  drawn  all  round ;  and  followed 
by  three  other  capacious  palanquins, 
appropriated  to  her  women.  There 
was  an  armed  escort  of  an  hundred* 
and.fifty  chosen  rajpoots ;  grooms, 
leading  sixteen  beautiful  hones,  in- 
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tended  foraecrificc:*  and  the  proeesslon 
was  closed  by  all  the  numerotis  and 
▼anoas  servants  and  attendants  of  a 
Hindoo  of  high  rank. 

The  train  passed  oat  amid  loud 
eries  and  low  salaams;  and  after  it 
had  descended  the  mountain,  and 
reached  the  plain  bek>w»  the  Moslem 
troops^  which  had  previously  struck 
their  tents,  set  forward  on  their  return 
to  Agra,  and  the  city  and  fortress  of 
Chiitore  were  left  in  unwonted  soli- 
tude. 

The  distance  firom  Chittore  to  the 
Ranah*8  prison  was  about  twelve  da}rs' 
journey.  The  train  never  halted  in 
town  or  village,  but  only  in  some  soli- 
tary  spots  that  afforded  shade  and  wa« 
ter.  The  curtains  of  the  palanquins 
were  never  drawn  aside  to  afford  the 
inmates  even  a  transient  view  of  the 
country :  it  seemed  as  though  female 
curiosity  had  been  wholly  absorbed  in 
sorrow.  Those  secluded  travellers 
were  never  seen  to  leave  their  veiled 
litters ;  but  the  necessary  orders  were 
issued  from  the  royal  palanquin  to  a 
confidential  officer,  who  usualh^  rode 
beside  it,  and  for  whom  a  curtain  was 
aometimes  partially  unclosed  for  a  mo* 
ment 

As  the  train  came  into  the  vicinity 
ef  Agra,  it  was  met  by  couriers  from 
Akbar,  with  letters  and  magnificent 
gifts  for  Padmani ;  but  when  they  ap^ 
preached  her  palanquin,  a  jewelled 
hand,  shrouded  in  a  veil,  held  forth 
a  poinard,  and  a  mournful  voice  from 
within  declared,  that  if  the  sad  hours 
of  her  pikrimage  were  thus  disturbed, 
she  would  end  her  sorrows  and  her 
life  with  that  weapon ;  and  the  conriers 
were  obliged  to  return  to  Agra  with 
the  unopened  letters,  and  the  unac- 
cepted presents.! 

At  length  the  train  arrived  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  Kanah's  prison, 
and  halted  a  while  on  the  verge  of  a 
forest,  where  all  the  inferior  attend- 
ants were  ordered  to  remain  till  the 
escort  should  return  to  them,  after 
leaving  the  princess  in  charge  with  the 
Mogurs  guards ;  then  the  dismissed 
Indians  would  return  all  together  to 
Chittore. 

Then  the  palanc[uins,  the  rajpoot 
escort,  and  the  victim-horses,  wiih 
their  grooms,  set  forward,  and  soon 


arrived  at  the  gate  of  theprisoa-csc^ 
where  the  Koyal  vehicle  was  received 
with  every  demonstration  of  respect* 
and  admitted  inside  the  walls.  Bat 
all  the  rest  of  the  retinue  were  stopped 
on  the  ontside  bv  the  Mnssutiiuui 
guard)  while  the  bearen  oftiie  infe- 
rior paknquins  set  down  thair  burdaaa 
Just  on  the  threshold  of  the  ette.  A 
tremulous  voice«  (^leaking  nom  the 
interior  of  the  prmeess's  litter,  de- 
manded that  the  Rannee's  interview 
with  her  husband  should  he  pvivate, 
without  the  restoaint  of  the  preeetiott 
of  any  other  person.  In  complianoe 
with  this  reasonable  request  of  the  on- 
happy  wife,  her  palanquin  was  eairied 
into  the  Ranah's  apartment,  and  set 
down,  and  the  guards  and  beaMra 
retired. 

The  miserable  Prince  stood  in  an 
agony  of  minaled  feeiings,  eager  to 
embrace  his  beloved  Rannee,  and  en-. 
treat  her  not  to  forsake  him,  yet  foar* 
ing  to  find  her  either  indignant  or 
estranged  for  ever.  As  he  awahed 
her  appearance  with  a  throbbing  hearty 
tiie  curtains  of  the  vehiele  were  torn 
aside,  and  out  sptang—iiol  Padtttaai-* 
but  the  youiiff  and  gallant  Lall  Singh, 
and  three  others  of  the  breveit  taj« 
poots,  all  fhlly  armed. 

<<  Awav,  Ranah  I"  eried  Lall  Singh. 
"  Take  this  sword  and  shield,  cut  uf 
way  to  the  gate,  mount  the  white  horse 
there,  and  gallop  on  to  the  fofrest. 
Where  friends  and  snides  await  thee.* 

The  astonished  Ranah  felt  like  one 
in  a  dream ;  but  Lall  l^gh  opening 
the  door,  and  calling  on  hun  to  ibUoWj 
the  Ranah  and  his  friends  rushed  out, 
sword  in  hand,  cut  down  the  Maho^ 
medan  sentinels,  and  reached  the  gat^ 
where  a  number  of  wariike  youB|;  raj. 
{Mwts,  leaping  from  the  palanquins  m 
which  ihef  had  been  concealed,  closed 
round  their  sovereign.  One  or  two  of 
the  guards,  amazed  as  they  were,  at- 
tempted to  shut  the  gate,  but  were 
prevented  bv  the  palanquins  that  stood 
on  the  threshold.  There  was  a  mo- 
mentary confusion  and  dating  of 
weapons ;  but  the  Ranah  vaulted  on 
his  horse,  his  companions  springing  on 
the  othere  that  had  been  led  as  vie« 
tims,  and  they  ffallqied  unhurt  htm 
the  fortress,  before  the  Mussolmaa 
soldiers   were  suflleiently  recovered 


*  Hofsea  an  esteemed  a  pecnliaHy  soceptaMe  sasrfice  smoag  (he  HbdsoiL 
t  HJstorieal 
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fh>m  their  stirprbe  to  offer  any  e£bc- 
tiul  oppodtion.* 

The  RamUi  and  his  subjeote  were 
soon  too  far  in  advanoe  to  be  suooess- 
ftdly  pursued,  though  porralt  was  for 
a  whUe  attempted.  They  reached  in 
aafetr  the  territories  of  a  friendljr 
Hindoo  Prinoe*  whose  troopSf  as  pre- 
Yiouslj  arranged  hy  Padmani,  came 
fyrth  to  meet  them^  and  conduct  them 
to  a  walled  and  well-gaarded  city. 
The  first  hour  that  the  liberated  Ranah 
could  rest  In  peaoe«  he  devoted  to 
hearing  from  Lall  Singh  the  details  of 
his  faithful  wife's  stratagemi  during 
the  eaeotttion  of  which  she  had  rOi^ 
signed  herself  to  a  dose  imprisonment 
in  a  private  chamber  within  the  palace 
of  the  Majee,  to  whom  and  to  her 
Brahmin^  Madeo>  only^  was  the  fhct  of 
Padmttii's  concealment  in  the  fortfess 
known*— the  most  perfect  secrecy  be- 
inff  necessaiy  to  deceive  the  spies 
whom  Akbar  had  left  in  the  loww 
lownofOhittore. 

After  days  of  fhtigue  and  anxiety, 
but  of  comparative  safetr,  the  Ranah 
beheld  once  more  the  wails  of  his  for* 
tress,  far  up  in  dark  relief  against  the 
sky.  Eagerly  he  pressed  his  horse  up 
the  mountain;  at  the  gate,  on  the 
spot  wh^re  he  had  been  made  pri- 
soner by  treacherous  hands,  he  was 
clasped  to  a  faithful  heart. 

"My  own!"  he  criedi  «*myownl 


What  do  I  not  owe  theo?    Lif»— li- 
berty^^onour^ove. " 

Padmani  had  now  attuned  the  high- 
est pinnacle  of  woman's  happiness  and 
pride— ^e  had  bestowed  a  benefit  on 
her  husband,  sad  he  had  acknowledged 
it.  Could  life  ever  again  ofier  to  her 
lij^  the  same  delicious  draoght?  She 
might,  indeed,  again  and  again  toil, 
meditate^  and  endure  for  Atmi  thai 
is  a  common  destiny  uid  common  hap^ 
ptness  of  woman ;  but  would  U  ever 
again  compromise  man's  dignity  by 
the  rare  t^enerosity  of  acknowledg- 
nenttoa  woman? 

Once  more  in  the  Island  Palace, 
ak>ne  together,  in  the  heart-luxury  of 
dual  soUtode-M 

"Ah I  Padmani,  I  bless  the  pene« 
tratbn,  the  trustful  affeotbn,  that 
{(uessed  my  real  feelings,  and  confided 
in  me,  when  I  was  f<»^ed  to  be  false 
to  thee  and  to  myself," 

"  When  a  man  is  fiUse  to  himself 
Zalim,  then  it  is  doubly  needed  that 
his  friends  be  true  to  Am*" 

"And  the  messenger •mongroel-^ 
how  was  it  that  thine  own  appointed 
token  did  not  mislead  thee  ?" 

"  My  poor  mougree  was  still  faith- 
ful;  it  aied  on  its  reluctant  errand, 
and  was  silent  when  it  reached  me. 
It  had  exhaled  its  last  fragrant  breathy 
ere  bidding  me  be  false  to  thee." 


CBAPTSB  VI. 


Who  fthalt  tell  the  disappointment,  the 
fury  of  Akbar,  when  he  found  himself 
mocked  by  a  woman,  and  his  own  wiles 
repaid  to  him!  The  trembling  mes- 
sengor,  who  brought  to  Agra  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  Ranah's  escape,  would 
have  forfeited  his  life,  but  tor  the  in- 
terference of  the  Mogul's  celebrated 
vizier,  Abul  Fazt  jf  yet  even  his  influ- 
ence availed  not  to  make  Akbar 
relinquish  his  criminal  pursuit.  In 
vain  Abut  Fazl  quoted  to  him  the  pre- 
cept of  the  Koranf— "Ye  are  forbid- 
den to  take  to  wifb  free  women  who 
are  married." 

"Except  thoee  whom  your  right 
hand  shall  possess  as  slaves,"  Inter- 


rupted  Akbar,  finishing  the  quotation. 
"And  Padmani  (he  added)  shall  be 
my  captive,  won  by  my  sword,  if  not 
by  my  love." 

And  now,  "  On  to  Chittore !"  was 
the  cry  in  the  Mogul  army.  "  Honour 
and  reward  to  him  who  first  plants  the 
Sultan's  standard  on  its  walls  I"^ 

The  fortress  was  again  closely  in- 
vested; but  now  Akbar's  trumpets, 
instead  of  gentle  music,  breathea  ve- 
hement charges,  and  balls  and  bdlets 
were  aimed,  instead  of  flowers,  and 
gems,  and  verses,  against  the  abode 
of  the  Indian  Princess;  and  the 
siege  was  pressed  bv  the  Sultan  with 
all  the  vehemence  or  disappointed  pas- 


*  The  escape  of  the  Ranah  fa  narrated  as  above  In  •  The  History  of  the  Mogul." 
t  tt  was  Abul  Fazl  who  wrote  the  celebrated  "  Ayeea  Akbery,**  a  geographical  and  8fa-< 
tlsileal  acMoot  of  the  Mogul  Empire  under  Akbar. 
t  See  chapter  Iv.  of  the  Koran. 
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•  eion,  and  all  tbe  bitterness  of  rerenge. 
Yet  his  orders  were  strict  to  respect 
the  Ranah's  life,  still  fearing  that  Pad- 
inani,  if  her  husband  fell,  would  sacri. 
fice  herself  upon  his  funeral  pile. 

One  evening  a  group  of  rajpoots 
appeared  on  tne  ramparts  above  tlie 
gate,  reconnoitring  the  dispositions  of 
of  the  enemy.  It  was  a  closely- 
pressed  group,  and  attracted  the  SuU 
tan's  attention. 

'  "  They  seem  to  be  some  prineipel 
officers  met  together,"  said  be.  '*  If 
we  could,  by  one  dischaige,  deprive 
the  Ranah  of  some  of  his  best  chiefs-. 
I  do  not  perceive  him  among  them— . 
it  is  a  fortunate  conjuncture.  Fire 
upon  them  1    Sons  of  Islam,  fire  1" 

He  was  obeyed.  A  shriek  of  dis- 
may rent  the  air.  The  Hindoos  threw 
down  their  arms,  and  closed  liastily 
toother.  There  was  a  movement,  a 
romgling  crowd,  an  evident  concision 
and  alarm.  Akbar  gazed  intently. 
The  dense  mass  divided;  a  lifeless 
form  was  raised  on  the  shoulders  of 
some  of  the  Hindoos:  it  was  the 
Kanah. 

A  dreadful  apprehension  thrilled 
Akbar ;  for  a  moment  he  was  silent, 
then  shouted  to  his  omrahs— 
.  "  Tho  fortress  must  be  taken  at 
once,  no  matter  at  what  expenditure 
of  life.  It  must  be  taken  at  once,  or 
tbe  heads  of  uiy  chief  officers  shall 
fall.  On,  men  of  I^lam  1  On,  true 
believers  1  He  who  first  effects  an  en- 
trance shull  henceforth  be  tbe  brother 
of  Akbftr." 

All  night  the  Muhomedans  were 
prodigal  of  life,  energy,  and  stratagem, 
in  their  attempts  to  reduce  the  for- 
tress.  All  night  Akbar  superintended 
the  siejge,  with  untirine  vigilance  and 
excessive  anxiety,  Ihrough  the  in- 
tervals of  tlie  clamours  of  war,  he 
thought  he  heard,  at  times,  on  the 
mountain  breeze,  female  voices,  cries 
of  lamentation.  He  thought  he  saw, 
at  times,  through  the  blaze  of  the 
musketry  and  artillery,  a  red,  lurid 
light,  like  the  fiames  of  a  suttee. 

Soon  after  sunrise,  a  loud,  exulting 
shout,  ''Allah  Hu!"  rose  among  die 
besiegers.  Part  of  the  wall  that  was 
undermined  had  fallen.    The  last  sad 


relics  of  the  Indian  garrison  kft  afler 
the  murderous  cannonade  of  the  Mos- 
lems, stood  in  the  breach.  There  tbey 
.fought  with  unflinching  resolutioo* 
sternly  refusing  quarter,  and  dropping 
where  they  6iw>d,  till  all  had  perjahed^ 
till  the  last  man  was  cat  down. 

Akbar,  in  a  tremor  of  eagerness 
and  apprehension,  sparred  bis  horse 
through  the  breach,  and  gallopped  in- 
to the  fortress,  heedless  of  everything 
but  his  desire  to  find  Padmani  alive. 
His  guards  dashed  after  him  in  foil 
career.  On  they  rushed  through  the 
depopuUted  streets,  through  a  fearful 
scene  of  desolation  and  carnage.  Yet 
Akbar  scarcely  ghtnced  at  the  smoking 
ruins  and  the  ghastly  corpses  all  along 
his  way.  He  reached  tbe  lake.  Tbe 
island-palaoe  was  enveloped  in  smoke  1 
yet  it  was  not  apparently  on  fire. 
With  a  choking  sensation  he  plunged 
on  horseback  into  the  lake.  His  guards 
followed  I  their  horses  brought  them 
safely  across.  At  the  landmg.plaoe 
they  dismounted,  gained  the  palace, 
and  forced  open  the  door.  There  was 
a  dense  and  oppressive  smoke  rising 
from  the  lower  apartments,  which  were 
evidently  filled  with  some  smoulderiog 
fuel. 

*' Burst  open  those  windows  I  Fling 
water  here  I  Force  the  door  of  that 
chamber  1' 

There  was  a  hideous  sight  within : 
a  multitude  of  female  corpses  lay 
stretched  upon  the  floor  in  heaps, 
sufibcated  by  the  rising  smoke,  pur- 
posely admitted  from  below  throu^ 
perforations.  This  voluntary  death 
was  the  self-sacriflce  called  ''the 
Joar  ;"  to  this  all  the  rajpoot  women 
had  devoted  themselves  rather  than 
fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

"  Padmani  1  Padmani  1"  cried  Ak- 
bar, in  a  mixture  of  grief  and  horror. 
'<  Seek  her  1  oh,  seek  her  among  Uiese 
corpses.  Let  me  see  her  but  once  more;^ 
even  though  in  death." 

They  raised  the  bodies,  brought 
them  forth,  and  scanned  their  black* 
ened  features.  There  were  aU  the 
women  of  the  fortress,  from  the  Majee 
to  the  humblest  servant.  There  lay 
the  old  and  the  young,  the  noblest  and 
the  meanest.* 


*  Historical..  From  this  fatal  Joar  only  two  females  escaped,  young  ghls,  wfao^  when 
{»und  by  the  conquerors,  showed  some  signs  of  life,  and  were  recovered.  They  were  hu- 
manely treated  by  Akbar,  and  subeequently  given  by  him  in  maniage  to  two  of  his  prtodpU 
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The  last  come  was  remoTed ;  bat 
where  was  Padinani?  She  was  not 
found  among  her  kindred  and  her  sub- 
jects. Hope  sprang  up  in  Akbar's 
bosom.  He  mounted,  and  swam  his 
horse  back  agun  across  the  hike.  He 
hastened  towards  the  Ranah's  palace. 
Beside  the  way,  leaning  against  a  fal- 
len pillar*  sat  the  ancient  Brahmin, 
MadeOf  his  head  droop^ing  to  his  knees. 

"  Where  is  Fadmani  ?  "  cried  Akbar, 
impatiently. 

The  old  man  looked  np ;  death  was 
in  his  face,  and  delirium  in  his  eye. 
He  be^an  to  repeat  incoherently  verses 
from  the  sacred  books  of  his  religion. 

**  There  is  no  other  wav  for  a  vir- 
tuous woman  (be  recited)  but  ascend- 
ing the  pile  of  her  husband.  There  is 
no  other  duty  whatever  afler  the  death 
of  her  husband.  The  woman  who 
follows  her  husband  expiates  the  sins 
of  three  races.  A  pigeon  devoted  to 
her  husband,  after  nis  death,  entered 
the  flames,  and  ascending  to  heaven, 
she  there  found  her  husband."* 

"  He  raves,"  said  the  Sultan ;  ''  the 
hand  of  death  is  upon  him." 

Akbar  spurred  on  to  the  palace  of 
the  deceased  Ranah.  In  front  of  the 
building  he  saw  the  charred  fragments 
of  a  funeral  pile*  and  perceived  the 
fetid  smell  of  burned  flesh.  Amid  the 
embers  was  a  shapeless  mass;  on  the 
f;round  were  the  relics  of  some  royal 
insignia,  and  a  wreath  of  scorched 
monerees.  Beside  the  extinguished 
pile  lay  Lall  Sineh,  the  brother  of 
Padmani,  his  life-blood  welling  from  a 
mortal  wound. 

«  Oh !  what  is  this  ?"  groaned  Akbar, 
clasping  his  hands  in  an  a^ony  of  ap- 
prehension.    ''  Oh  I  what  IS  this  ?" 


''The  funeral  pile  of  the  Ranah  of 
Mewar,  and  his  aevoted  Rannee,"  re. 
plied  Lall  Singh,  rallying  his  last  ener- 
gies. ''Look,  tyrant,  at  yon  black 
massl  That  is  all  that  remains  of 
Padmani — the  beautiful,  the  faithful, 
the  beloved.  That  is  the  prize  of  thy 
conquest.  Was  it  well  to  sacrifice 
thousands  of  brave  men  merely  to 
blight  the  innocent  happiness  of  one 
lovmg  and  constant  woman?  Go, 
baflied  conqueror  I  thy  victim  will  not 
be  unavenged.  The  flames  of  that 
fatal  pile  wilbbe  ofUn  rekindled  in  thy 
own  bosom  by  the  hand  of  remorse, 
to  sear  all  thy  future  pleasures ;  thy 
sons  will  descend  to  the  grave  before 
thee ;  thou  wilt  die  blighted  by  use- 
less sorrow ;  and  the  history  of  thy 
manv  glories  will  be  marred  by  tfaie 
black  pase  that  tells  the  tale  of  Sultan 
Akbar's  baneful  love." 

NoTB.  —  The  story  of  Fadmani  is 
related,  with  some  little  difierence,  by 
various  historians,  who  all,  however, 
agree  as  to  the  tragical  catastrophe. 
Todd's  "Annals  of  Rajssthan "  fix 
the  date  at  a.d.,  1290,  and  make 
Alla-o-din,  the  Patau  Emperor,  the 
suitor  of  the  Rannee  and  the  con- 
queror of  Chittore.  But  that  charac- 
ter is  more  commonly  ascribed  to  the 
Great  Mogul,  Akbar,  who  lived  three 
centuries  afler  Alla-o^din.  Akbar's 
closing  ;^'ears  (after  all  his  splendour 
and  glories)  were  embittered  by  man^ 
sorrows,  aggravated  by  the  loss  of  his 
sons.  The  authority  we  have  followed 
in  the  foregoing  tale  is  the  French  au- 
thor of  '•  The  History  of  the  Mogul 
JEmperors,'*  Father  Catrou. 

M.  £.  M. 


^  From  the  translation  of  the  Hindoo  Yedas,  by  the  Rajah  Rammohun  Boy. 
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MocH  hftB  been  lately  written  about 
Shell — two  Tolumes  of ''Memoirs,*'  and 
two  more  containing  a  republication 
of  hifl  «  Legal  and  Political  l^etches/' 
with  notes  by  the  editor.*  Both  are 
able  and  authentic  works,  oontainine 
much  information,  indited  in  a  frien£ 
iy  spirit.  They  have  been  generally 
read,  and  elaborately  reriewed.  We 
cannot  add  anything  that  is  new  on  the 
leading  events  of  a  life  so  completely 
familiar  to  the  public ;  while  it  is  ex- 
tremel^  difficult  to  collect  or  express 
impartial  opinions  on  the  political  cha- 
racter of  an  individual  wnose  fbelings 
and  views,  as  reflected  in  his  speeches, 
were  so  frequently  in  the  extreme.  On 
BQch  points,  posterity  is  a  more  equal 

iudge  than  the  living  generation.  lU- 
eyrand  did  wisely  wnen  he  directed 
that  his  memoirs  should  not  be  given 
to  the  world  until  a  certain  numwr  of 
years  had  elapsed.  He  thought  be 
should  be  better  understood,  and  more 
fairly  estimated,  when  what  he  said  or 
did  was  no  longer  the  topic  of  yester- 
day,  but  had  passed  into  an  historical 
record.  Bheil  plunged  deep  into  the 
stormy  sea  of  politics,  during  a  period 
when  the  waves  ran  high,  and  the  cur- 
rent  was  overwhelmingly  impetuous. 
For  a  Ions  time,  it  was  much  more 
likely  that  ne  would  be  hunted  down 
as  the  mark  for  a  criminal  prosecution, 
than  that  his  name  would  figure  in 
the  Bed  Book  as  a  Privy  Councillor, 
a  Commissioner  of  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, a  Vice-President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  a  Judge-Advocate-General, 
or  her  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  a  fo- 
reign  court.  Yet  he  successively  filled 
all  those  offices,  although  always  an 
enthusiastic  emancipator,  and  an  ad- 
vocate  for  Kepeal,  until  he  saw  that 
the  word  was  a  mockery,  and  the  real- 
isation of  the  chimera  mapossible.  In 
the  present  notice,  as  in  the  case  of 
Moore,  and  for  similar  reasons,  it  is 


purposed  to  pan  over  what  has  been 
already  so  amply  discussed,  and  to  eoo- 
flne  our  remarks  more  immediately  to 
the  leading  object  of  the  series  to 
which  they  belong.  In  some  of  the 
statements  that  have  appeared  fhsm 
time  to  time,  respecting  Sheil's  dra- 
matic productions,  there  have  been 
omisrions  and  inaccuracies  .^  not  vei^ 
important  perhaps,  but  even  in  trifles  it 
is  better  to  be  correct  than  erroneous. 

BicBARO  Lalor  Brbh  was  bom  at 
the  country.residenoe  of  his  father, 
near  Watenord,  on  the  17th  of  Au- 
gust, 1791.  He  received  his  principal 
eiducation  at  the  Jesuit  Seminarr  of 
Btonyhurst,  in  Lancashire,  and  at  Tri- 
nity  College,  Dublin.  He  cared  little 
for  mathematics,  but  distinguished 
himself  in  classical  learning.  His  po- 
etical, imaginative  temperament,  de- 
cided the  preference.  In  his  twenty- 
third  year,  he  produced  his  first  tra- 
gedy,  Adelaide,  &r  the  Emigraniif 
which  he  was  inspired  to  write  by  ad* 
miration  of  Miss  0*Neil),  then  tlie 
leading  goddess  of  the  Dublin  Thea^ 
tre.  The  talents  of  this  great  actressi, 
more  than  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the 
play — which  was  first  acted  at  Crow- 
street,  on  the  19th  February,  1814-^ 
carried  through  this  eariy  attempt  of 
the  young  author  with  flattering  sua. 
cess.  In  1816,  Miss  O'Neill,  remem- 
bering her  Dublin  laurels,  anxious  to 
serve  Sketl,  and  above  all,  derirous  of 
an  original  character  in  London,  ob« 
tained  from  the  management  of  Co- 
vent  Garden  the  production  of  Ade-^ 
laide.  The  two  leading  parts,  next  ia 
importance  to  her  own,  were  sustained 
by  Toung  and  Charles  Kemble ;  and 
ffreat  efibrts  were  made  to  ensure  a 
mvourable  verdict.  On  the  23rd  cf 
May  the  trial  came  ofi*;  but  the  sen- 
tence was  one  of  condemnation,  not 
loudly  expressed,  but  conveyed  by  in- 
ference.   The  play  was  announced  for 


*  t'Memoin.**    By  Torrena  U^Cullagfa,  Esq. 
inth  Notes,  by  M.  W.  Savage,  Esq. 
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repetition  on  three  eveningfl,  but  was 
never  acted  a  aecond  time.  The  ex- 
traordinary exertion  attending  Miss 
O^Neill's  performance  of  the  heroine^ 
waa  alie^  in  the  play-billa  aa  the  rea- 
ion  for  indefinite  poetponement ;  bnt 
the  absence  of  names  m  the  box-plan 
«fibrded  a  more  feasible  solution.  In 
this  case  the  decision  of  the  pubUo  can 
scarcely  be  objected  to.  There  were 
some  passages  of  trne  poetic  beauty, 
particularly  that  which  describes  the 
personal  charms  of  Adelaide  (drawn 
from  her  fair  representative) ;  but  they 
were  overloaded  by  others  of  unnatu* 
ral  exaggeration.  The  entire  drama  was 
rather  an  efibrt  of  promise  thui  an 
instance  of  realised  talent.  The  plot 
and  incidents  are  too  meagre  for  a 
Ave-act  play.  The  action  is  supposed 
to  take  place  at  the  time  of  the  first 
French  Revolution.  St.  Evermont,  a 
noble  Bojalist,  has  escaped  into  Ger- 
many with  his  wife,  Adelaide  his 
daughter,  and  Julia,  his  niece.  Count 
Lunenburg  has  given  them  a  cottage 
to  reside  in,  on  his  domains.  He  and 
Adelaide  fUl  mutually  in  love,  and 
ftre  priTately  maiiied,  as  she  supposes  t 
but,  in  the  third  act,  Lunenburg  ac. 
knowledges  that  he  has  imposed  on 
her  by  a  false  ceremony,  and  ofiers  to 
repair  all  by  a  public  union.  Adebide, 
instead  of  acceding  to  his  proposal, 
says  die  will  wed  despair,  and  stigma- 
tises herself  as  the  vilest  of  women ; 
whereas  in  fact  she  has  been  guilty  of 
no  crimen  except  that  of  contracting  a 
clandestine  marriage.  Adelaide  poi- 
sons herself.  Albert,  her  brother,  cnal- 
lenges  Lunenburg,  who  flincs  away  his 
own  sword,  and  rushes  on  die  weapon 
of  his  opponent  The  tra^dy  con- 
cludes witk  this  double  suicide,  which 
a  little  temper  and  explanation  might 
have  rendered  unnecessary.  St.  Ever, 
mont,  pire,  has  a  very  questionable 
speech,  which  must  have  escaped  Uie 
vigilant  eyes  of  the  licenser,  or  as- 
suredly he  would  have  expunged  it. 
The  venerable  exile  says  he  saw  "his 
lawful  monarch's  bleeding  head,  and 
yet  he  prayed;"  he  saw  ''his  castle- 
walls  crumbled  into  ashes  by  the 
devouring  flames,  and  yet  he  prayed  ;*' 
but  when  he  finds  his  daughter  be- 
trayed by  one  of  his  most  trusted 
friends^  <'he  can  pray  no  mcMnel" 
Young  was  greatly  appkraded  in  this 


tirade,  which  he  uttered  with  such 
energy  and  fbeling,  that  the  blasphemy 
passed  over  unobserved. 

Haslitt.-^at  that  time  the  critic  of 
the  day,  ^kit  exoellenM  -^  wrote  with 
characteristic  bitterness  of  Shell's  first 
dramatic  attempt,  without  knowing 
the  author.    He  says  *  :-^ 

**  A  tragedy,  to  succeed,  idioald  be  dther 
unlfbnnly  exocUent,  or  miiformTy  dnll. 
Either  will  do  almost  eqtully  well.  We 
are  oonvlneed  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
write  a  tngedy  wMoh  should  be  a  tiasne  of 
unintelUgible  eommonplaoes  from  begiiH 
nlng  to  end,  in  which  not  one  word  that  is 
miid  shall  be  undentood  by  the  audience; 
and  yet,  provided  appeaiances  are  aaved, 
and  nothing  is  done  to  trip  up  the  heeb  of 
the  impOBture^  it  would  go  down.  Adelaide^ 
or  the  JSmi^antt^  is  an  Instance  in  point 
If  there  had  been  one  good  paeeage  in  this 
play,  it  wonld  infidlibly  have  been  damned. 
Bat  It  was  all  (^  a  piece ;  one  absardity  jus- 
tided  another.  The  first  aoene  was  like  the 
second ;  the  second  act  no  worse  than  the 
flnt;  the  thbd  like  the  eeoond,  and  so  on 
to  the  end.  The  mind  aceonunodates  itself 
to  circumatanoeSt  The  author  never  onee 
roused  the  indignation  of  bis  hearers  by  the 
disappointment  of  their  expeotationa.  He 
startled  the  slumbering  furies  of  the  pit  by 
no  dangerous  inequalities.  We  were  quite 
resigned  by  the  middle  of  the  third  simile^ 
and  eqnal^  thankful  when  the  whole  was 
over.  The  language  of  this  tragedy  is  made 
up  of  nonsense  and  Indecency ;  mixed  me- 
taphors abound  hi  it  The  *  tonrent  of  pa»i 
sion  rolls  along  predpiosa.*  Fieasore  is  said 
to  gleam  upon  despair,  4ike  bmss  upon  the 
desohite  n)ok.'  The  death  of  a  hero  is  oom- 
pared  to  the  peak  of  a  mountain  setting  in 
seas  of  gloiy,  or  some  such  dreadful  simile^ 
built  up  with  ladders  and  scaffolding.  Then 
the  thunder  and  lightning  are  mingled  with 
bursts  of  fury  and  revenge  in  inextricable 
conftiston.  There  are  such  unmeaning 
phrases  as  contaffUmt  gmtleneu;  and  the 
heroes  and  the  herofaie,  In  their  transports^ 
as  a  oommoB  piaotloe^  set  both  worlds  at 


All  this  comes  rather  under  the  head 
of  smarts  pungent  writing,  than  sound 
criticism,  or  clear  reasoning  (  but  it 
was  veiy  discotmging  to  a  young  drfr. 
matic  aspirant  wtou  be  found  it  on  Us 
breakfast-table»  the  following  morning, 
in  the  columns  of  an  influential  jour^ 
nal.  It  would  scarcely  whet  his  appe- 
tite more  than  the  parting  oonsohition 
-suggested  to  Wolsey  by  his  angry 


•  »TifW  of  the  fiDgU  Btagv*,"  p.  295. 
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mastef .  Sheil  fdt  his  disappointmenty 
but  he  exhibited  no  outward  tokens  of 
chagrin.  Being  behind  the  scenes 
dunnff  the  performance*  he  saw  that 
his  play  produced  silence  rather  than 
applause^  and  anticipating  the  result, 
asked,  abruptly,  "  When  do  they 
usually  begin  to  damn  a  new  piece 
here?*'*  A  London  success  would 
have  been  very  Ratifying  to  him.  He 
had  latel^r  married,  or  was  on  the  point 
of  marrym^,  his  first  wife.  Miss  O'UaU 
loran,  a  niece  of  Sir  Wm.  M'Mahon, 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  miffht  antici- 
pate a  young  family.  His  uither  had 
tost  much  of  his  property  in  unlucky 
speculations,  and  his  own  means  were 
restricted.  He  disliked  the  dull  drud^. 
ery  of  the  law,  to  which  he  was  profes- 
sionally  condemned,  and  courted  Apol- 
lo, equally  from  inclination  and  the 
hope  of  more  agreeable  profit.  He 
knew  that  many  living  dramatists  had 
received  large  sums  for  popular  plays. 
At  that  ver^  moment  his  country- 
man, Matunn,  was  emerging  from 
toilsome  obscurity,  and  the  town  rang 
with  the  praises  of  Bertram^  while 
Adelaide  was  consigned  to  oblivion. 
In  spite  of  the  condemnation  of  Haz- 
Htt,  he  tried  his  luck  again,  and  within 
twelve  months  afler  his  first  failure. 
On  the  drd  of  May,  1817f  his  tragedy 
of  The  Apoitaie  appeared  at^  Covent 
Garden,  and  was  received  with  most 
decided  approbation.  It  was  repeated 
twelve  times  during  that  season  ;  and 
between  the  sum  paid  firom  the  trea- 
sury of  the  theatre,  and  the  profits  of 
the  copjrright,  placed  seven  hundrcKl 

founds  in  the  hands  of  the  author, 
t  is  unquestionably  a  better  play  than 
Adelaide,  constructed  with  more  at- 
tention to  dramatic  rules,  and  for  su- 
perior in  interest  and  incident.  The 
occasional  inflation  of  the  poetry  is  less 
Apparent,  as  the  action  passes  during  the 
romantic  period,  in  Spain,  the  peculiar 
land  of  romance,  and  about  the  time 
of  the  revolt  of  the  Moors  from  Philip 
the  Second.  The  acting  was  superb* 
Ko  tra^edjT  of  common  pretensions 
could  fad  with  such  a  cast  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — Hemeya  (the  descendant  of 
the  Moorish  kings),  C«  Kemble ;  Ma- 
leo  (an  old  Moor),  Mr.  Young ;  Pes- 
cara  (Grovemor  of  Grenada),  Ma- 
cready ;  Alvarez  (a  Si)anish  nobleman), 
Murray  9  Comez  (an  inquisitor),  £ger- 


ton;  Florinda (danghter to Aivtfes>, 
Miss  O'NeiU. 

The  writer  of  this  article  was  pre- 
sent on  the  first  representation,  and 
well  remembers  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
audience.  Miss  O'Neill  played  with 
an  intensity  of  feeling  and  power,  of 
which  those  who  never  saw  that  &8ct. 
nating  actress  can  form  but  a  very 
faint  conception.  Macready,  at  that 
time  working  his  way,  found  a  good 
stepping-stone  in  a  very  repulsive  cha- 
racter, which  no  other  actor  could  have 
invested  with  the  same  consequence. 
Charles  Kemble  presented  a  perfect 
beau  ideal  of  the  heroic  apostate ;  and 
Younc,  as  the  old  Moor,  topped  them 
all.  He  had  a  fulminating  speech 
against  the  Inquisition,  then  recently 
restored  by  the  amiable  Ferdinand  tlie 
Seventh,  which  he  delivered  con  amort, 
and  with  an  effect  that  produced  peals 
upon  peals  of  applause,  such  as  ooM- 
blooded  or  more  fastidious  modems 
never  indulge  in  now,  within  the  walls 
of  any  theatre.  The  passage  is  admi- 
rable in  itself,  and  may  be  selected  as 
a  good  characteristic  specimen  of  the 
author's  style,  which  a  veqr  qualified 
notice  in  the  Qtiarterly  Review  admit- 
ted  to  be  original,  and  not  borrowed 
from  any  popular  school.  Hemej^'a 
has  warned  his  friend  to  be  cautious  in 
speech,  and  pointing  to  the  terrible 
prison-house,  before  which  they  are 
conversing,  says-.. 

**  Look  ftt  yon  glomay  towen  i  e'en  nov  ve  ffamd 
Within  th«  BhMlowi  of  Uie  I&qaMtioo.** 

Malec  replies,  indignantly--.. 

**  AH  thou  alkmid  ?    Look  at  70a  gloomy  towcn  I 
H«a  thy  fMr  minion  told  thee  to  beware 
Of  dampe  and  rhenna  caught  in  the  dungeon*! 

▼apoun? 
Or  ha*  ahe  i^d  thoae  dainty  limbe  of  thine 
Wen  only  made  for  loT«f    Look  at  yon  townra ! 
Ay  J    I  vlll  look  npon  them,  not  to  fear, 
Bat  deeply  enrae  them.    Theie  ye  etand  fXatt, 
XVovnlng  In  all  yonr  black  and  dreary  pride* 
Monaatic  monumcnta  of  humiin  miaery — 
Houaca  of  torment— palacea  of  horror ! 
ort  have  yon  echoed  to  the  lengthened  ahriek 
Of  midnight  murder  i  often  haTo  you  heard 
The  deep  choked  groan  of  itlSed  agony 
Bnrat  In  ita  dying  trhlaper.    Cnraea  on  ye  t 
Onrae  on  the  tyrant  that  anatnlna  you,  too  1 
Oh  t  may  ye  one  day  from  your  tow*riiig  helfkt 
FaU  on  the  wretchca  that  uphold  your  domea. 
And  cmah  them  in  your  xnina  i—^" 

The  Apostate  continued  an  attrac- 
tive play  at  Cavent  Garden  as  long  aa 
Miss  O'Neill  remained  a  member  of 
the  company ;  but  it  has  never  been 


*  WearenotsnretlMitthlsdidnotoocaratthsUterieprQsentationof  TheAportate. 
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veviTed  at  any  London  tlieatre  since 
her  secession  in  1819. 

On  the  22nd  of  April,  1818,  Sheil's 
third  tragedy,  entitled  Beliandra,  or 
the  Fall  of  Tunis,  was  produced  at 
Covent  Grarden,  with  the  same  power- 
ful cast  which  had  supported  7A0il/N>«- 
tai9f  but  with  y&ry  inferior  success. 
It  was  said  that  Miss  O'Neill  disliked 
her  pert,  and  this  was  the  reason  as- 
signed  for  the  speedy  withdrawal  of 
the  play  from  the  bills.  She  acted  the 
diaracter  once  afterwards  in  Bath,  and 
to  a  very  bad  house.  Nevertheless, 
the  author  a^ain  recdved  four  hundred 
pounds,  white  the  treasury  of  the  thea- 
tre must  have  sustained  a  loss.  Sheil's 
fourth  and  best  tragedy,  EvadnSf  or 
the  Statue,  came  out  on  the  10th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1819,  only  five  months  before 
Miss  O'Neill  retired  from  the  London 
IxMirds.*  Again  he  had  the  advantage 
of  her  brilliant  talents,  supported  as  be- 
fi>re  by  Young,  Macready,  and  Charles 
KemUe.  Eoadne  ran  for  thirty  nights 
to  crowded  houses.  The  author  dedi- 
cated it  to  Thomas  Moore,  and  his  pro- 
fits amounted  to  five  hundred  pounds. 
The  tragedy  is  founded  on  Shirley's 
TVaytor  (written  in  16d5),t  but  modi- 
fied  to  suit  the  more  refined  notions  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Sheil,  in  his 
preface,  almost  claims  the  merit  of 
original  conception  for  a  skilful  adap- 
tation. He  says,  <<No  one  contests 
the  originality  of  Douglas,  because 
Home  took  his  plot  from  an  old  balkd, 
and  even  profited  by  the  Metope  of 
Voltaire.  Rowe's  Fair  Penitent  is  a 
still  stronger  case ;  that  fine  tragedy 
is  modelled  on  Massinger's  Fatal 
Dowry.  Otway  and  Southern  rarely 
invented  tiieir  plots."  Many  more 
pandlel  instances  were  readj^,  had  he 
cared  to  cite  them.  He  might  have 
ascended  to  Shakspeare,  who  usually 
built  on  history,  old  legends,  or  popu- 
lar novels  of  his  day. 

Evadne  is  a  well-constructed  drama, 
less  nervous  in  diction  than  The  Tray^ 
tor,  but  freed  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  indelicacy  inherent  to  the  subject, 
and  infinitely  more  agreeable  in  the 


catastrophe,  which  winds  up  happily, 
while  just  retribution  overtakes  the 
villain  Ludovico  (the  Lorenzo  of  The 
Tray  tor).  In  Shirley's  play,  the  in- 
nocent and  guilty  fall  together,  and  the 
concluding  scene  exhibits  a  perfect 
shambles.  We  are  dull  enough  not 
to  feel  keenly  the  intense  beauty 
and  strength  of  the  elder  dramatists, 
always  excepting  Shakspeare,  and  a 
very  few  selections  from  hb  contem- 
poraries and  immediate  successors. 
Their  plots  turn  on  the  most  revoltme 
crimes,  incidents,  and  situations,  and 
are  for  the  most  part  compounded 
of  disgusting  variations  of  murder, 
butchery,  incest,  violation,  and  adul- 
tery, carried  out  with  broad  brutality, 
and  scantily  redeemed  by  an  occasional 
passage  of  harmonious  or  pathetic 
versification,  which  cannot  be  uttered 
to  refined  ears,  from  the  objectionable 
nature  of  the  inference  or  context. 
The  general  impression  with  which  we 
rise  &om  the  perusal  of  these  highly 
vaunted  masters  of  the  olden  times,  is 
one  of  surprise  and  regret  that  so  much 
power  should  be  combined  with  so  lit- 
tle taste,  and  such  executive  talent 
thrown  away  on  impracticable  sub- 
jects. The  morbid  eccentricities  of 
eenius  are  very  unaccountable.  With- 
in the  last  ninety  jrears,  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  a  wit,  a  courtier,  and  a  coxcombf 
wrote  and  printed  a  revoltinff  tragedy, 
called  The  Mysterious  Mother,  which 
Lord  Byron  praises  to  the  echo,  while 
he  eulogises  the  author  as  the  Uliimus 
Romanorum,  The  play  is  undoubtedly 
clever,  and  contains  some  fine  didactic 
and  descriptive  poetry ;  but  the  sub- 
ject shuts  it  out  from  the  stage,  aU 
thouffh  Walpole  evidently  wished  to 
try  the  experiment,  and  coquetted  for 
that  purpose,  while  he  afiected  to  dis- 
claim it.  He  even  wrote  an  epilogue 
in  character,  to  be  spoken  by  his  neigh- 
bour and  close  ally,  Mrs.  Glive,  who 
in  all  probability  would  have  rebelled 
in  that  instance,  had  the  ungracious 
task  been  pressed  upon  her.  During 
the  summer  which  has  just  conclude(£ 
Madame  Ristori  has  been  attracting 


*  She  acted  subaeqnently,  in  the  same  year,  In  Dublhi  and  Edinbofgb,  and  finaOy  with 
the  amateur  company  at  Kilkenny. 

t  Shirley's  TVoytor  is  not  original,  but  taken,  with  very  considerable  alterations  and  im- 
provements, from  a  still  earlier  play,  bearing  the  same  name,  written  (but  apparendy  never 
acted)  by  a  Jesuit  named  Rivers,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First.  Rivers  com- 
posed his  piece  while  he  was  in  confinement  in  Newgate,  on  amount  of  some  rsBgioos  and 
poUtkal  meddlings,  and  in  that  prison  he  died. 
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all  Parfo  to  the  Wrrd  of  Alfidri,  which 
an  English  andienoe  would  not  tole- 
rate for  half  an  act^that  is»  if  ther 
happened  to  understand  it.  But  with 
them,  onau  ignoium  pro  wipgnffieo  n  a 
maxim  which  has  not  yet  entirely  lost 
its  iniluenoe. 

Sheil  delighted  in  deseribing  the 
beauty  of  his  heroines.  He  had  done 
80  in  Adelaide,  and  again  in  Evadne 
he  paints  firom  the  same  repiesenta-i 
tive,  in  the  following  fine  passage^  ia 
which  Vicentio  oontemplatea  the  lady 
of  his  choice,  belicTinff  that  her  afieo* 
tion  is  changed,  white  her  personal 
attractions  retMU  all  thev  unequalled 
brilliancy  t-«- 

"  But  you  do  not  took  Altered— would  you  did  1 
het  tne  pernie  the  ftu«  whore  loTelineee 
•tayi,  Uke  the  light  afler  Ute  mft  is  eol. 
Sphered  in  the  etUlneM  of  thoee  hesfen'tilM  «|w* 
The  eoul  ilte  heeuUful  i  the  high  white  ftnnt, 
Bmoolh  M  the  brow  of  Pallait  eecme  a  tenple 
SMi«d  to  holjf  thinking  i  end  thoee  lipe 
Wetr  tho  nnall  smile  of  sleeping  lofkne/, 
They  ere  so  Innocent.    Ah,  thon  art  sttll 
The  e*me  lof  t  cre«tnr%  In  whose  lofrely  (torn 
Virtue  ttnd  beouty  seemed  •«  if  they  tried 
Which  should  exceed  the  other.    Thou  h«st  got 
Thel  brightness  nil  arouid  theo,  th«t  ftppeend 
An  onenelion  of  the  eoni,  that  loTod 
To  sdorn  its  habitation  with  itself  i 
And  In  thy  body  was  like  light,  that  tooki 
if  ore  bcautlftil  in  tho  rcfleeting  elood 
It  Uree  in,  in  the  erenlng.    Oh*  Eradno, 
Thon  art  not  altered— would  thou  wert  1** 

l£  we  judge  Eeadne  with  critical  seve* 
rity,  the  exchange  of  pictures  in  the 
second  act  must  be  pronounced  a 
clumsy  inddent.  The  trick  is  too 
common-place  and  transparent.  Evadne 
lends  Olivia  Yicentio's  miniature  to 
look  at  for  a  moment.  On  Yioentio'a 
dmost  immediate  approachi  she  de- 
mands it  back,  and  does  not  peroeivey 
in  her  hnrr^,  that  Olivia  has  treache^ 
rouslv  substituted  the  king's, with  which 
she  has  been  provided  by  Ludovioo 
for  that  express  purpose.  Vicentio, 
afler  some  altercation  with  Evadne, 
calls  on  her  to  produce  his  picture. 
Bhe  takes  that  of  the  king  from  her 
bosom,  supfKwing  it  to  be  V  icentio's, 
and  this  drives  the  quarrel  between 
the  two  lovers  to  the  point  of  Arency. 
If  Evadne  had  acted  on  the  principles 
of  common  sense  or  reflection,  she 
must  at  once  have  percdved  that  the 
false  Olivia  had  plajred  her  a  trick. 
The  short  space  of  time  which  inter, 
venes  between  the  change  of  the  pic- 
tures and  the  discovery  of  that  change, 
predttdes  the  possibility  of  any  other 
supposition  on  rational  principles.  But 
Evadne,  unlike  a  woman,  and  very 
much  in  the  strain  of  a  true  tragedy 


heroine,  dtselaimil  leasoD,  and  riiapso- 

dises  into  nonsense  s— 

f  •  Sure  aoino  dark  epelL  mom  ftarf qI  wltcfaBf^^^ 
Borne  dsmon  paints  it  on  the  coloured  alr^ 
rrts  not  itellty  that  atam  vpon  me  !** 

Miss  O'Neill  performed  Evadne  twice 
in  Dublin,  in  July,  \B\d,  after  the 
dose  of  the  Govent  Garden  season, 
but  the  play  was  not  Ihen  attraetive. 
It  has  more  recently  been  revived  br 
Miss  Helen  Faucit,  who  added  mn^ 
to  her  fame  by  her  admirable  imper. 
sonation  of  the  herome. 


On  the  Srd  of  May,  1820,  a  < 
in  three  acts,  entitled  MmUtnd,  or  the 
Phantom,  anpeaied  at  Govent  Garden. 
It  was  only  acted  twice.  Mid  never 
printed.  On  the  second  night  it  waa 
performed  as  an  aflerpieoe~a  certain 
mdication  of  failure.  The  charaoten 
and  actors  were  as  foUows: — Baron 
Montoni,  Macreadyi  Sebastian,  Ab. 
botti  Galatro,  Yates;  Greaorio,  aa 
abbot,  Egerton ;  Rosaline,  Miss  IVxyte. 
Sheil  was  known  to  be  the  author,  bnt 
he  had  no  desire  to  be  much  identified 
with  a  piece  which  dimibished  rather 
than  increased  his  reputation^  As  in 
the  earlier  case  of  Bertram  and  Ade^ 
laidef  he  was  asain  overshadowed  by 
the  superior  emt  of  Enowles's  Vir^ 
gitduB,  which  was  produced  at  the 
same  theatre  within  a  fortnight  after* 
In  the  following  year^  Sheil  materially 
assisted  Banim  in  Damon  and  PiftMaet 
first  acted  at  Govent  Garden  on  the 
36th  of  May,  1821,  This  pUy  has 
been  sometimes  printed  with  the  namei 
of  both,  but  the  exact  shaie  to  which 
the  two  authors  could  ky  daim  haa 
never  been  distinctly  ascertained. 
Sheil,  more  than  once,  in  conversation 
on  the  subject  with  the  writer  of  thia 
noUce,  told  him  that  he  had  contributed 
several  speeches,  and  much  general 
supervision  and  advice  as  to  the  ooa- 
struction  of  the  drama. 

On  the  nth  December,  1828,  Shdl's 
last  tragedy,  TheHngnenot,  appeared  ia 
the  same  Uieatre  which  had  witnessed 
his  earlier  efforts,  but  without  the  anc* 
cess  which  maturer  experience  might 
have  looked  for.  It  was  written  three 
years  before,  in  1819,  and  the  heroine 
intended  for  Miss  O'Neill,  whose  ab- 
sence was  severely  felti  and  her  place 
inadequately  supplied.  Macreadv  alone 
remained  of  tne  leading  performers 
who  had  so  distinguished  themselves  in 
The  ApoetaUf  BeUandra,  and  Beadne^ 
Throe  nighu  termioated  the  short 
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career  of  this  pkj,  which  was  handled 
by  the  diarnat  eritics  (one  or  two  ex. 
cepted)  with  unmitigated  severity. 
Bbeil  had  made  altogether  something 
above  two  thousand  pounds  by  his 
tragedies,  but  his  dramatic  ardour  was 
now  cooled  I  the  stage  had  lost  the 
bright  star  for  whom  he  delighted  to 
write,  and  he  turned  his  time  and 
abilities  thenceforward  more  oxclu. 
sively  to  law  and  politics. 

In  1824,  Shell,  at  the  request  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Macready»  altered  and 
adapted  to  the  stage  Massin^er*s  tra. 
fledy  of  The  Fatal  Dowrjft  without  re. 
terence  to  Rowe's  previous  transfor. 
mation  of  The  Fair  Peniteni.  The 
alterations  are  judiciouB^  the  chief 
point  being  to  heighten  the  character 
of  RomonC which  has  been  ably  accom- 
plished. With  the  exception  of  Ma. 
cready  and  Wallack,  the  actors  were 
unequal  to  their  parts,  and  the  play 
only  commanded  seven  repetitions  at 
Drury-lane.  The  first  performance 
took  place  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1625,  but  the  run  was  interrupted  by 
the  sudden  and  severe  illness  of  Mr. 
Macready,  which  suspended  his  per- 
formances for  three  months.  In  the 
followiug  year  The  Fatal  Dowry  was 
acted  twice  in  Dublin  without  attrac- 
tion.* It  was  a  bold  imposition  of 
Howe  to  put  forth  The  Fair  Peniteni 
as  his  own,  without  the  slightest  hint 
as  to  whence  he  had  derived  the  nlot, 
incidents,  and  diaracters ;  but  in  those 
comparatiyely  dark  days  there  were, 
few  readers  and  fewer  periodicals,  and 
piracy  ran  little  danger  of  detection. 
Where  was  The  Spectator  that  he  did 
not  discover  and  castigate  the  fraud  ? 
Cumberland,  in  The  Observer,  has 
compared  the  two  plavs  in  a  long  dis- 
cussion. He  gives  the  palm  to  The 
Fated  Dowry,  Gifford  does  the  same 
in  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of 
Massinger;  but,  in  matters  of  critical 
taste,  every  one  has  a  right  to  judge 
ibr  himself,  and  opinions  will  always 
continue  to  be  divided*  Massineer 
has  drawn  the  character  of  Charaiois 
in  a  masterly  manner,  while  Rowe  has 
shrunk  him  up  into  the  insignificant 
Altamont.  But  he  has  invested  the 
heroine  and  her  seducer,  Calista  and 
Lothario,with  infinitely  more  spirit  than 


Masunsnr  has  bestowed  on  their  proto- 
types, ficaumello  and  Novall.  With 
Calista  we  sympathise,  although  we 
can  scarcely  call  her  a  penitent.  She 
is  sorry  when  she  can  no  longer  help 
herself,  but  she  may  plead  some  faint 
apology  in  the  attractive  qualities  of 
her  betrayer,  the  "  haughty,  gallant, 
gay  Lothario,*'  who,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
says,  **with  gaiety  which  cannot  be 
hated,  and  bravery  which  cannot  be 
despised,  retains  too  much  of  the  spec- 
tator's kindness."  The  guilt  of  Beau- 
melle  is  greater  than  that  of  Calista, 
with  less  shadow  of  excuse.  She  is  an 
absolute  wanton,  and  sacrifices  her 
honour  to  a  contemptible  wretch,  who 
has  nothing  to  recommend  him  in 
mind  or  person — deficient  even  in  the 
vulgar  attribute  of  courage.  In  The 
Fatal  Dowry,  Rochfort,  the  father, 
excites  more  interest  than  Sciolto  in 
The  Fair  Penitent.  Gifibrd  says  that 
Rowe's  Horatio  sinks  into  perfect  io. 
significance  in  comparison  with  Massin- 
ger's  Romont.  Cumberhind  observes, 
that  as  Rowe  had  bestowed  the  fire 
and  impetuosity  of  Romont  on  his 
Lothario,  it  was  a  very  judicious  oppo- 
sition to  contrast  it  with  the  cool  de- 
liberate courage  of  the  sententious 
Horatio.  As  regards  the  language  of 
the  two  plays,  the  superiority  rests 
with  Rowe.  He  does  not  soar  so  high 
as  some  of  the  flights  of  Massinger  i 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  never  sinks 
so  low.  Massinger  has  contaminated 
some  of  his  best  scenes  with  vulgar 
comic  expressions.  On  the  score  of 
prurient  descriptions  and  allusions, 
there  is  not  much  to  choose  between 
them.  Shell  has  expunged  all  these 
with  skill  and  iudgment,  although  the 
pertinacious  admirers  of  antiquity  will 
contend  that  he  has  done  so  by  the 
sacrifice  of  original  vigour. 
Gifibrd  says-* 

"  It  Is  told  In  the  prefoce  to  The  Bondman^ 
1719,  that  Rowe  had  revised  the  whole  of 
MiMinger's  works,  with  a  view  to  their 
publication ;  tmfortunately)  however,  he  was 
aeduoed  from  his  purpoae  by  the  merits  of 
The  Faial  Dowry.  He  oonceived  the  aoge- 
nerotts  idea  of  appropriating  the  whole  of  its 
merifea,  and  from  that  instant  appears  not 
only  to  have  given  up  all  thoughts  of  Mas- 
singer, but  to  have  avoided  all  mention  of 


*  Tom  Abbott  seems  to  have  been  a  stambling-block  to  SheiL  He  materially  iajorsd  The 
Huyuenoi  In  London  by  being  imperftet  in  aniinpoftaot  oharactar,  and  ia  Dublin  oompbtaly 
btokn  flown  in  ChaniWs,  from  the  lao 
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his  name.  It  may  appear  strange  that  Bowa 
abould  flatter  himsek  vith  the  hope  of 
evading  detection.  That  hope,  however, 
was  not  so  extravagant  as  it  may  appear  at 
present  The  works  of  Massinger,  few  of 
which  hod  reached  a  second  edition,  lay 
scattered  in  single  plays,  and  might  be  ap- 
propriated without  fear.**  * 

As  Rowe  grew  older,  his  conscience 
imote  him  for  his  robbery  of  Massin- 

ger,  or  he  became  more  scrupulous  in 
is  Ideas  of  literary  fair-deaUn^  or  per. 
haps  more  apprehensive  of  discovery. 
In  the  preface  to  his  Lttdy  Jane  Grey 
he  says,  that  Smithf  had  designed  to 
write  a  play  on  the  same  subject,  and 
that  Smith's  papers  had  been  put  into 
his  hands,  but  that  he  could  not  take 
from  them  more  than  thirty  lines  at 
the  most.     He  adds— . 

"I  should  have  made  no  scruple  of  taking 
three,  four,  or  even  the  whole  five  acts  froni 
him ;  but  then  I  hope  I  should  have  had  the 
honesty  to  lot  the  world  know  they  were 
his,  and  not  take  another  man's  reputation  to 
my8elf."t 

The  Fatal  Dowry,  as  altered  by 
Shell,  has  not  taken  permanent  pos. 
session  of  the  stage,  and  does  not  ap. 
pear  likely  to  be  again  revived.  The 
play  is  too  deeply  imbued  with  the  be- 
setting sin  of  the  old  dramatists,  inde- 
cency and  an  objectionable  plot,  which 
no  power  of  writing  or  acting  can 
Fcnaer  palatable  to  a  modern  audience. 

Shell  had  none  of  the  petty  jealousies 
of  authorship.  When  he  left  off  writ- 
ing for  the  stage  himself,  he  was  ever 
ready  with  pen  or  influence  to  assist 
others,  and  nailed  the  success  of  She- 
ridan Knowles  with  loudly  expressed 
satisfaction.  When  William  Tell  was 
first  acted  in  Dublin,  in  1826,  and 
met  with  ^reat  success,  although  his 
own  alteration  of  The  Fatal  Dowry  had 
been  coldly  received  a  week  before,  he 
wrote  the  following  notice  of  Knowlcs's 
play^  which  appeared  in  a  leading  pa- 
per  of  the  Irish  metropolis,  and  de- 
serves reproduction  as  a  good  sample 
of  amateur  criticism,  divested  of  the 
conventional  style  and  peculiar  phrase- 
ology which  seem  to  be  the  natural  in* 


beritanoe  of  every  profeaaed  disciple  of 
Zoilua  and  Aristarchas  :— 

'«0n  Satufday  (18th  Febmary,  1826) 
the  new  drama  of  WiiUoHi  Tell  was  acted 
at  onr  theatre.  The  production  of  an  admi- 
rable writer  wts  assisted  by  the  performaaoa 
of  an  actor  of  whom  it  may  be  justly  said, 
that  he  is  *'  Tragicus  Sinrans.'  It  is  some- 
wliat  remarkable  that  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles 
(we  like  his  prenomen)  should  have  been 
the  first  dramatic  author  who  has  done  jus- 
tice to  two  of  the  grandest  incidents  in  the 
chronicle  of  liberty.  Although  Alfieri  was 
of  opinion  that  the  story  of  Viipnius  af- 
forded bun  the  most  noble  materials,  bia 
tragedy  upon  tbe  subject  is  ponderous  and 
declamatory.  Mr.  Knowles'splayapproachea 
more  nearly  to  the  pathetic  majesty  of  thai 
tender  and  lofty  theme.  After  the  produc- 
tion of  VirffiniuSy  its  author  sought  amongst 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland  new  materials 
for  the  exercise  of  his  genius,  and  found  in 
the  market-place  of  Altorffas  moving,  and 
perhaps  as  grand  an  incident,  as  in  the  fbmm 
of  Rome.  Schiller  bad  anticipated  Mr. 
Knowles.  Madame  de  Stael,  in  her  '  Gar* 
many,*  has  given  large  extracts  firom  the 
pUy  of  that  g^reat  dramatist,  but  they  do 
not  appear  to  us  to  be  deserving  of  the 
praises  which  she  has  lavished  upon  them. 
Schiller  has  made  a  metaphysician  of  Wil- 
liam Tell.  Ula  hero  of  the  mountains  would 
make  an  excellent  teacher  of  scholastic  logic 
in  the  Alpine  monastery  of  Mount  Saint' 
Bernard,  but  Iios  little  of  the  rugged  spirit 
which  should  characterise  the  immortal  pea- 
sant by  whom  his  country  was  delivered. 
Mr.  Knowles  has  drawn  William  Tell  with 
more  fidelity  and  force.  He  has  mads  use 
of  Florian*s  novel,  and  could  not  have  drawn 
firom  a  better  source.  His  romance  upon  li- 
berty was  written  by  the  unfortunate  French- 
man in  a  gaol.  He  had  never  interfered  in 
the  sanguinary  politics  of  the  revolution. 
His  birth,  wliich  happened  to  be  aristocratic, 
was  his  only  crune.  After  remaining  for 
several  months  in  prison,  when  '  death  had 
forgotten  to  strike  him,'  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining his  release,  he  resolved  to  compose  a 
paneg^Tic  upon  freedom.  He  was  weak 
enough  to  imagine  that  the  Geslers  of  tha 
Directory  would  be  moved  to  compassion  by 
an  encomiom  upon  liberty,  in  whose  nama 
so  many  atrocities  had  been  committed. 
The  unfortunate  nobleman  sat  down  in  his 
dungeon,  and  by  the  feeble  light  that  gleamed 
through  the  grated  window,  painted  (for  hia 
works  are  paintings  of  nature),  the  inuneasor- 
able  mountains  and  the  lonely  valleys,  when 


*  Introduction  to  6ifibrd*s  edition  of  Massinger. 

t  The  author  of  PAodhi  and  B^ppoUtua^  an  ansncoessftil  tragedy,  founded  on  the  Phidr^ 
and  Bt^azei  of  Racioe. 

t  liong  after  Rowe,  Aaron  Hill  perpetrated  a  second  robbeiy  of  The  FakU  Dowry,  which 
he  produced  at  the  Haymariiet  in  1768,  under  the  titte  of  The  Imohmif  or  FUial  Fiel^. 
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ftcedom  and  the  eftgl^  reside  together.  Poor 
IlorUui  I  Hie  manmcsript  was  not  even 
cpened  bj  the  democratic  tyrant  to  whom  it 
was  transmitted.  Not  long  after  he  died  of 
a  broken  heart  We  baye  said  this  much  of 
Ilorian,  because  the  principal  scenes  in  Mr. 
Knowles's  plaj  are  founded  upon  soggestlons 
Sn  the  tale  of  the  French  novelist  It  is, 
howeyer,  bat  jnstice  to  add,  that  Mr. 
Knowles  has  greatly  surpassed  his  original, 
and  from  mere  hints  in  the  French  work  our 
Irish  dramatist  has  drawn  many  pathetic 
eflfocta.  Tbis  obseryation  is  particukrly  ap- 
plicable to  the  second  act,  in  which  Tell  in- 
itnicts  his  boy  in  archery.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  admirable  acting  of  Mr.  Ala- 
cready  greatly  contributes  to  bring  the 
beauty  of  the  scene  into  high  relief.  In- 
deed many  of  the  finest  touches  belonged  ez- 
dusiyely  to  that  originating  and  creative 
actor.  But  putting  aside  all  consideration 
of  the  performer's  merit,  the  composition  is 
most  admirable  in  itself,  and  is  entitled,  in 
our  mind,  to  nnqualified  panegyric.  We 
are  disposed,  after  an  attentive  perusal  of 
Mr.  KnowWs  play,  and  having  reflected 
upon  the  nature  of  the  materials  of  which 
his  work  is  constructed,  and  the  singular 
skill,  as  well  as  genius,  with  which  the  pas- 
sions are  gradually  and  insensibly  raised 
into  intensity,  to  pronounce  the  author  to 
be  a  dramatist  of  the  very  first  order.*  We 
make,  of  course,  no  reference  to  Shakspeare, 
bnt  we  do  think  that  there  are  scenes  in 
Vvyimut  and  in  WiUiam  T«U  which  Otway 
and  Southern  have  scarcely  surpassed.  The 
tears  of  a  silent  and  breathless  audience  out- 
wdgh  all  the  cavils  of  criticism ;  and  when 
we  see  persons  of  all  classes  and  conditions, 
the  refined  and  the  uneducated,  the  hoary 
matron  and  the  rosy-cbeeked  girl,  the 
haughty  lord  and  the  poor  mechanic,  the 
man  of  bnuness  and  the  man  of  pleasure,  the 
caustic  critic  and  the  frivolous  coxcomb,  all 
equally  under  the  influence  of  that  asilmi- 
lating  power,  which  it  ia  the  property  of 
genius  to  exercise  over  the  heart  —  when, 
during  the  representation  of  a  tragedy,  we 
see  tears  hanging  upon  the  wrinkled  eyelids 
of  the  old,  and  upon  the  long  lashes  of  the 
young  —  when  we  perceive  the  quick  emo- 
tions in  the  dry  and  rigid,  as  well  as  in  the 
soft  and  vermilion  lip  —  when  we  see  the 
loquacious  hushed  into  attention,  and  the 
grave  and  tadtum  roused  into  exclamations  of 
sjrmpathy — when  we  see  the  habitual  vanity, 
foppery,  impertinence,  and  self-conceit,  which 
are  generally  observable  in  the  theatre,  giv- 
ing way  to  deep  and  unaffected  sorrow — we 
then  dismiss  the  measured  dogmas  of  criti- 
cism with  disregard,  and  becoming  careless 
about  an  obscure  phrase  or  a  rugged  and  in- 


artificial Ime,  we  assign  the  highest  place  to 
the  writer,  who  realises  the  description 
which  Horace  has  given  of  a  genuine  dra- 
matist:— 

**  *  Ille  per  ttzteBtmn  ftinem  mihl  propo  videtar, 
Ira  poeta,  raeam  qnl  p«ctiu  inanlter  anglk. 
IrriUt,  mnlcet  \  faliis  tcnorlbiu  implct, 
Ut  manus.*  ** 

"  The  praise  (and  it  is  most  genuine)  which 
we  have  given  to  Mr.  Knowles,  may  justly 
be  extended  to  the  gentleman  who  has  been 
the  means  of  familiarising  the  public  with  his 
works.  It  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Macready, 
that  his  features  want  symmetry  and  grace, 
and  that  he  has  not  the  classical  expression 
which  many  consider  necessary  for  the  re- 
presentation of  lofty  tragedy.  He  has  what 
is  much  better  than  aclassicd  countenance— 
a  mind  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  an- 
cient literature,  and  has  applied  his  intelleo- 
tual  endowments  to  his  profession.  We  admit 
that  his  fiioe  is  not  made  like  one  of  those 
tragic  masks  which  the  Athenians  used  to 
employ  in  their  theatres,  and  without  which 
John  Kemble  might  have  played  in  the  tra- 
gedies of  Sophodes.  The  extraordinary 
physical  qualifications  of  Kemble  have  led 
the  public  to  require  a  countenance  like 
sculpture  upon  the  stage ;  but  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  some  of  the  greatest  per- 
formers of  ancient  or  of  modem  times  were 
defldent  in  this  particular.  There  hangs  in 
Ydtaire's  bedroom  at  Femey  a  picture  of  the 
Dimous  Le  Kaio.t  Tlie  face  is  not  unlike 
that  of  Curran,  whose  expression  must  be 
acknowledged  to  have  been  of  an  anti-heroic 
order;  yet  Le  Kain,  who  was  called  ^ Le 
CommUionairef*  was  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  passions  that  ever  lived.  We 
are  free  to  confess  that  Mr.  Macready  labours 
more  or  less  under  the  imperfection  to  which 
we  have  adverted,  and  we  are  not  blind  to 
bis  other  Ikults.  His  cadences  are  sometimes 
too  daborately  fine;  bis  transitions  of  voice 
have  too  mudi  purpose  in  them.  He  tises 
the  circumflex  accent  too  frequently.  He 
gives  his  hearer  an  admonition  of  the  art  by 
which  his  efiects  are  produced,  and  forgets 
that  its  concealment  is  the  supremscy  of 
skill — *  ara  est  celare  artemJ  The  quotation 
is  trite,  but  apposite.  There  is  also  at  times 
a  precipitation  in  his  utterance,  which  ren- 
ders him  inaudible.  He  is  too  deep  and  gut- 
tural, and  descends  too  rapidly  from  the 
loftiest  pitch  of  declamation  to  the  dead  level 
of  ordinary  discourse.  The  trick  is  certain 
to  catch  applause ;  bnt  genius  ought  not  to 
have  recouiM  to  tricks.  In  the  headlong 
fttry  of  passk>n,  Mr.  Macready  comes  too  in- 
stantaneously to  a  sudden  stop,  and  looks  as 
if  he  was  struck  on  a  sudden  by  some  cat- 
aleptic power.    The  eagle  shot  by  the  magic 


*  Many  of  Knowles's  subsequent  plays  were  far  superior  to  WiUiam  TeU, 
t  There  is  a  very  fine  one  in  the  collection  of  the  Garrick  Club,  presented  by  the  late 
Charles  Kemble. 
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ball  in  Ihr  F^eitd^ulg  do«s  not  ooroe  to  the 
ground  with  a  more  precipitous  fail.  Tiieie 
are  def^ts  whieli,  with  all  our  partiality  to 
a  powerful  and  ori^nal  actor,  we  perceive 
as  clearly  as  any  critic  of  the  pit*  ISut  im- 
perfections of  this  kind  Tanish  before  trans- 
cendent merit,  and  when  we  see  an  anditory 
oompoanded  of  many  elements,  alternately 
melted  and  appalled  by  sach  a  master  of 
pathetie  as  well  as  of  tertlbia  emotions,  we 
oare  little  abont  the  science  of  his  tones,  or 
the  symmetry  of  his  oountenanoa.  *Ma- 
eready  has  not  got  a  Roman  nose,*  exotaims 
the  oritio,  and  yet  Maonady  ean  fill  the  critic's 
eyes  with  tears.  We  thinlc  it  right  to  ob- 
serye,  that  in  IFiUiam  Tmli  his  oountenanoa, 
however  in  other  characters  It  might  be  mom 
felicitously  eonstmoted,  presents  an  ezprea- 
slon  in  perfect  oonformity  with  the  ideal 
pieture  of  the  mountain  hero.  Although  da- 
fident  in  grace,  it  is  full  of  manly  energy 
and  power.  In  the  scene  where  Tell  meets 
his  son,  and  the  son  and  fkther  mntvally 
conceal  their  knowledge  of  eaoh  other,  the 
expression  of  subdued  agony,  intermingled 
with  the  fondness  of  paternal  affection,  were 
beyond  all  praise.  The  ooncluding  portion 
of  this  seene  was  moving  in  the  highest  de- 
gree; and  when  Tell  at  length  discloies  that 
the  boy  who  Is  doomed  to  death  is  his  off- 
spring, the  simple  phrase,  '  he  is  my  child,' 
went  iuto  the  core  of  every  heart.  We  are 
not  acquainted  with  an/  incident  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  British  drama  more  a^ 
Acting  than  that  to  whh:h  w«  have  referred ; 
and  we  have  no  hesltatioD  in  saylog  that 
th^re  ia  no  other  aetor  upon  onr  stage  who  is 
eapaUe  of  producing  effects  more  powerful 
tlian  resulted  from  the  performance  of  Mr. 
Ifacready  in  that  admirable  soene. 

*'Mr.  Southwell  performed  the  part  of 
Gesler.  Mr.  Southwell*  is  a  well  educated, 
a  very  modest,  and  a  very  clever  man,  and 
ia  greatly  superior  to  actors  upon  the  LK>ndoa 
boards  to  whom  the  parts  of  villaina  are 
generally  assigned.  This  gentleman  went 
Siroogh  a  difficult  character  with   much 


abntty,  but  not  auficitnt  akilL  He  did  not 
husband  his  resouvoes,  and  In  the  very  first 
scene.  In  which  he  appcan  amidst  a  tsmpest 
In  the  Alps,  became  hoarse  in  shouting  afUr 
his  attendants  for  relief.  It  ia  very  true  that 
a  man  in  a  snow-storm  wlil  row  with  all  hb 
might  and  main  \  but  an  actor  should  i^ 
collect  that  it  is  not  his  business  to  enter  in- 
to competition  with  the  atage-thunder;  and 
that  by  too  great  a  physical  exertion,  his 
voice  becomes  barah,  obeeure,  and  diasenanti 
and  that  h»  thus  disqualifies  himself  for  the 
due  performance  of  the  reaidue  of  his  past 
It  is,  however,  but  Justice  to  say,  that  Hi^ 
Southwell  evinced  in  the  tempest  no  ordinaiy 
talent.  He  gave  a  atrong  picture  of  ax* 
haustion  and  dismay ;  his  acting  throughout 
in  a  repulsive  part  was  verf  creditable  to 
him ;  but  with  a  view  to  the  general  eflhet 
of  the  play  we  shall  give  him  an  advig^ 
which  is  not  unkindly  meant.  In  tlkooa 
scenes  whom  Qesler  and  Tell  meet  together, 
thelattor  is  so  situated  that  much  of  his 
emotion  Is  necessarily  of  a  aubdned  and 
secret  kind.  He  does  not  dare  to  give  vest 
to  his  fiselingS)  and  apeaks  in  the  low  tooea 
of  a  man  whoee  agony  fiBam  ita  own  di^ 
closare.  In  order  to  give  a  full  eflbet  to  the 
aeting  of  suoh  a  part,  stillness  Is  required... 
there  most  not  be  any  noise  or  clatter  open 
the  stoge.t  I1ie  attention  of  the  aodienei^ 
which  should  be  riveted  upon  Tell,  must  not 
be  distracted  by  the  boisterous  ferocity  of 
Oesler,  and  the  person  who  repreeents  the 
latter  shonld  be  as  calm  as  the  nature  of  hb 
character  will  admlt^  Kow,  it  ia  not  na» 
oessary  that  every  tyrant  ahonld  be  in  *  Ring 
Cambyses*  vehi.*  Cruelty  is  not  of  neoessity 
always  turbulent.  It  seems  it  is  not  onl^ 
calm,  but  even  merry.  A  Judge  in  one  dF 
8oott*s  novels  (mind,  we  are  speaking  of  a 
Judge  in  Scott*s  novels)  cracks  Jokes  on  a 
man  who  is  undergning  acute  torture.  Sinea 
mirth  is  consistent  with  atrocity,  so  is  repooa. 
A  viUain  can  murder  with  a  smile,  and  the 
ntmoat  sayageoess  of  the  heart  may  be  i^ 
ooBciled  with  a  calm  ibrshead  and  an  oniaa* 


*  This  promising  actort  not  long  aftorw^rds,  made  a  sncce^ful  debui  at  Prury-lane,  from 
whence  ha  went  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  died  ypong.  He  was  remarkably  hao^soma. 
On  one  occasion,  during  a  Dublin  recess,  when  be  was  starring  in  the  country,  he  acted 
Borneo  at  Sligo.  An  enthusiastic  critic,  in  a  local  paper,  said — "  That  Providence  had  sp^ 
cially  made  him  for  the  part,  aod  Shakspeare  h^d  him  in  hi$  eye  wl^en  he  conceived  the  cha- 
notor." 

t  Tbo  prevailing  faults  of  careless  or  defective  actora  are  perpetual  motion,  intermptioa, 
and  star-gating  round  the  front  of  tite  hoi^e.  Often,  in  our  managerial  days,  have  we  sftid 
to  novioea,  **  You  must  observe  three  fundamental  canons  before  you  can  hope  to  be  an  ae- 
tor—- Stand  still ;  don*t  speak  until  the  penon  addressing  you  has  finished }  and  look  him 
in  the  face  while  he  is  talking  to  you."  The  rules  appear  simple,  but  they  are  very  difficult 
to  practice.  ^^  My  hands  puzzle  me  sadly,*^  said  Bensley,  a  stiff,  formal  actor  of  the  ramrod 
school,  who  was  taking  lessons  in  elocution  from  Thelwall ;  **  what  am  I  to  do  with  them?" 
^  i  can  only  instruct  you  there  negatively,"  replied  the  teacher.  **  Don't  keep  them,  as  you 
generally  do,  throst  into  your  breeches-pockets." 

"  X  Acting  is  animated  painting ;  no  one  ean  expect  to  excel  in  the  one  art  who  doea  not  feel 
the  other,  and  nndersiand  the  principles  of  light  and  ahade^  with  the  bannooy  of  cotreot 
grouping. 
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puriomil  ttspoot  Robespiflm  waft  an  ae* 
complwbed  gcntlanaa,  whoM  maanen  wait 
as  poluhed  as  the  wadga  of  steel  of  hia 
favourite  guillotine.*  It  is  not,  therefore,  at 
all  requiJiite,  in  the  fictitions  delineation  of 
atrocity,  to  stamp,  and  foam,  and  tear  a 
pajuion  into  tatters  The  main  business  and 
end  of  the  scene  should  be  i>aramoant  in  the 
mind  of  every  actor  who  bears  in  it  a  snbor* 
dinste  partf  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
Ih^  performer  of  Gesler  fell  into  any  excesa 
of  stormy  emotions,  which  were  not  warranted 
by  hia  part.  The  character  itself  is  not  very 
happily  drawn,  the  whole  genius  of  the  writer 
having  been  ooncentratcd  in  his  hero,  Tell ; 
but  it  is  the  business  of  a  judidons  actor  tp 
correct  any  mijitakes  of  this  nature  into  which 
an  author  may  have  fallen.  The  part  of 
Teirs  child  was  admirably  played  by  Muster 
Webster,  who  gives  great  promise  of  future 
excellence.  Mr.  Abbott  and  Mr.  Calcraft 
played  subordinate  characters,  and  did  every* 
thing  for  them  which  could  be  effected.  It 
does  these  gentlemen  great  credit,  that  in  a 
theatre  where  they  have  the  selection  of  their 
parts,  they  should  consent  to  place  themselves 
occasionally  in  inferior  positions,  aud  thus 
hold  out  a  useful  example  to  every  member 
of  the  company.  Upon  the  whole,  the  play 
was  admirably  got  up,  and  was  far  better 
acted  at  our  theatre  than  upon  its  original 
representation  at  Drury-lane." 

William  TeU  was  repeated  aeTeii 
timea  during  the  engagement  of  Mr. 
Macready  abo?e  alluded  to,  and  always 
to  crowded  houses.  Thirty  years  have 
rolled  on  Biiice  Shell  penned  the  critu 
cism  inserted  aboTe,  and  which  we 
have  preserved  as  a  specimen  of  bis 
style  in  that  line  of  writings  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  warmth  with  which  he 
rendered  full  justice  to  superior  genius, 
and  as  a  record  of  how  plays  were 
sometimes  acted  in  Dublin,  before 
what  may  be  now  called  a  departed 
generation,  who  flourished  sub  Consule 
Planca,  Great  dianges  have  taken 
place  since  then.  Young,  at  eighty, 
asks  for  the  world  in  which  he  was 
born.    Lord  Byron  says  that  a  tenth 


portion  of  tb&  time  saffices  for  a  com«« 
plete  revolution  of  everything.  The 
rapidity  of  universal  mutation  has  as^ 
suredly  not  diminished  since  he  wrote*- 

**  Statesmen,  ch!ef«,  oraton,  qneeat,  patriots,  kingt, 
And  ac/HFrr— ttU  are  gone  on  the  wlnd't  wingt.** 

Sheil,  in  1827,  when  the  Dublin 
tiieatre  opened  under  a  new  manage- 
ment, wrote  a  poetical  address  for  the 
occasion,  which  was  delivered  with 
happy  effect.  Some  bitter  lines  were 
omitted,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  writer,  who  printed  and  disaemi. 
n&ted  them  amongst  his  friends.  They 
were  not  considered  eligible  for  public 
recitation,  as  bearing  with  heavy  satire 
on  those  who  vehemently  oppose  the 
theatre  on  what  are  called  religious 
objection84 

In  1830,  Sheil,  as  we  have  men. 
tioned  in  the  preceding  number  of  this 
series,  took  a  very  active  part,  in  con- 
junction  with  Mr.  Macready,  in  the 
preparation  and  production  of  Matu- 
rin's  posthumous  tragedy  of  Osmyn  th^ 
Benegade ;  and  again,  in  1836,  in 
conjunction  with  many  others,  exerted 
himself  warmly  to  promote  a  benefit 
for  Banim,  which  took  place  in  the 
Dublin  theatre  on  the  21st  of  July» 
under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the 
Marquis  of  Normanby,  at  that  time 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  warmest 
patron  of  all  connected  with  the  drama 
which  thelrish  metropolis  had  ever  seen. 

Our  record  of  Sheil's  principal  dra^ 
matic  doings  doses  here.  This  is  no 
place  to  discuss  his  politics,  in  which 
he  was  undoubtedly  sincerci  although, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  unlucky  speech  on 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
the  attack  on  Archbishop  Magee,  he 
sometimes  suffered  himsell  to  be  carried 
away  into  extremes,  which  it  is  idle 
for  personal  partiality  to  attempt  to 
justify,  and  over  which,  if  possible,  hia 
true  friends  should  desire  to  throw  a 


*  Lord  Byron  says  that  the  relentless  All  Pacha,  of  Yanina,  was  the  mildest-mannered 
nan  he  had  ever  met  with. 

t  On  the  French  stage,  this  doctrine  is  better  understood  than  on  ours.  It  is,  nerertha* 
less,  well  inculcated  and  practised  at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
C  Kean,  who  has  lately  given  a  Shakspearian  play  for  one  hundred  suooeasive  nights. 
Nothing  is  more  difficult  in  dramatic  drilling  than  to  prevent  the  actors  of  second  and  third- 
rate  parts  from  marring  the  general  effect  by  ambitious  attempts  at  undue  prominence.  Tliey 
have  read  the  ^*  instructions  "*  (in  imitation  of  Swift's  jocular  advice  to  servants),  in  wbioh 
it  is  thus  laid  down—**  If  yonr  friend,  the  liero,  is  djin^  at  one  end  of  the  stage,  let  him  die, 

and .    Yoa  have  a  benefit  to  make  as  well  as  lie,  and  must  have  an  eye  upon  your  pa- 

trens  hi  the  bootea,  and  draw  a  little  attention  to  yourseir.' 

X  SaaDoBtAir  UmriBsnT  Uaqjlbsxz,  Ko.  CCXXXIY.,  June,  1852,  to  which  the 
aMfMlstessrfed. 
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enrtatn  of  oblmon.  GoiitroTeri3r  of 
anj  kind  indurates  the  feelings,  and 
indines  the  gentlest  natnres  to  aspe- 
ritj.  Literary,  political,  or  religions 
warfare,  has  often  rendered  men., 
otherwise  nniformljr  and  constitution- 
alljr  amiable  callous  and  uncharitable 
OD  an  insulated  question.  Sheil,  after 
the  death  of  his  first  wife,  married,  in 
1880,  the  widow  of  Edmund  Power, 
Esq.,  of  Gurteen,  in  the  county  of 
Waterford,  with  whom  he  received  a 
large  accession  of  fortune  and  interest. 
He  died  at  Floronce,  where  he  was 
minister  plenipotentiary,  on  the  25th 
May,  1852.  The  immediate  cause  of 
his  decease  was  a  sudden  attack  of 
gout  in  the  stomach.  His  remains 
wera  brought  home,  and  consigned  to 
the  earth  at  Long  Orchard,  in  Tippe- 


nrr.  His  sod,  by  his  firrt  numriaga, 
had  died  of  dedine  at  Madeira,  in 
Noyember,  1845,  and  left  him  without 
desoendvits. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  rank 
which,  as  a  dramatic  writer,  Sheil  is 
entitled  to  hold.  He  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  placed  on  a  level  with 
Knowles,  and  is,  perhaps,  not  superior 
to  Maturin.  As  an  orator  he  takes 
much  higher  ground.  In  [>riyat«^  no 
man  was  evermore  loved  by  his  intimate 
friends,  or  more  esteemed  as  a  social 
companion.  He  possessed  a  rich  vein 
of  natural  humour,  a  fund  of  informa- 
tion, a  delightful  mode  of  conveying 
what  be  knew,  and  a  kind  heart,  ever 
ready  to  acknowledge  and  assist  the 
merit  which  reauirsd  help  while  strug- 
gling into  notonety. 


JOHN  BAinM. 


JoHir  Banim  was  bom  at  Kilkenny,  on 
8rd  April,  1798,  and  died  in  the  neigh, 
bourhood  of  his  native  city,  in  Auf^t, 
1842,  when  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  reached  the  prime  of  ordinary  life; 
but  privation,  disease,  and  disappoint- 
ment had  done  their  work  upon  him, 
and  had  rendered  him  prematurely 
old.  Some  yeara  before  his  death, 
general  sympathy  was  attracted  to 
the  manl^,  persevering  struggle  he 
was  making  against  the  many  com- 
bined attacks,  which,  while  they  para- 
lysed his  frame,  rendered  him  totally 
incapable  of  literary  exertion.  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  stepped  in  to  the  rescue 
of  the  sinking  author,  restored  him  to 
his  country,  and  smoothed  his  declin- 
ing years  by  a  pension  of  £  150  from 
the  civil  list,  to  which  an  addition  of 
£40  was  afterwards  made  for  the  edu- 
cation  of  his  daughter,  an  only.sur- 
"viving  child.  Banim  began  life  as  a 
miniature  or  portrait  -  painter,  but 
nature  intended  him  for  a  votary  of 
literature,  and  her  promptings  were 
too  powerful  to  be  resisted.  FerhMps 
the  early  success  of  Damon  and  Pythias 
had  an  important  influence  on  his 
futura  course.  This  drama — in  which, 
however,  Sheil  is  usually  supposed  to 
have  had  some  participation,  and  was 
certainly  the  organ  through  which  it 
Ibrced  its  way  to  the  London  boards-^ 
was  first  acted  at  Covent  Garden,  on 
the  28th  of  May,  1821.  Banim,  at 
that  time,  had  onlv  just  entered  into 
twenty  -  fourth   year.     He   had 


previously  presented  a  tragedy  ealkd 
Twrgeshu,  first  to  EUiston,  and  then 
to  Harris,  but  by  both  it  bad  been 
declined,  Damon  and  Pythias  came 
out  late  in  the  season,  and  was  only 
repeated  seven  times ;  but  it  gave 
j;ieat  satisfaction,  is  still  on  the  act- 
ing-list  in  Dublin,  as  in  many  of  the 
first  provincial  theatres,  and  will  very 
probably  be  revived  in  London,  if  a 
rising  actor  should  happen  (which  is 
not  unlikely)  to  take  a  fancy  to  the 
leading  character.  The  two  friends, 
Damon  and  Pythias,  were  originally 
sustained  by  Macready  and  Chaiies 
Kemble.  The  ladies,  Calanthe,  the 
betrothed  of  Pythias,  and  Hermion» 
the  wife  of  Damon,  by  Miss  Dance 
and  Miss  Foote.  Both  had  extreme 
beauty  to  recommend  them,  in  com- 
pensation for  the  absence  of  exalted 
talent. 

The  recent  Damon  and  Pythias  was 
preceded  by  a  very  ancient  drama, 
written  as  far  back  as  157 1 ,  by  Richard 
Edwards,  who  was  a  student  of  Chriat 
Church,  Oxford,  and  may  be  consi- 
dered as  amongst  the  verv  earliest  of 
our  theatrical  writers.  His  play  is 
reprinted  in  the  first  volume  of 
"  Dodslev's  Collection  of  Old  Plays," 
published  in  1744.  The  title  is  quaint, 
and  runs  as  follows  :-^ 

**  The  most  exoeUent  Gomedis  of  two  the 
motte  faithfallest  Freeods,  Damon  and 
Pythias ;  Newly  imprinted  m  the  same  was 
•hewn  before  the  Queene*s  Blijeitis  by  the 
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ebUdran  of  hw  Gmoe's  Chspell ;  except  the 
prologue^  that  is  somewhat  altered  to  the 
proper  use  of  them  that  shall  hereafter  have 
oceasioii  to  plale  it,  either  in  private  or 
open  aadience.  Blade  by  Maister  Edwards, 
then  being  maister  of  the  children,  1571. 
Printed  by  Richard  Jones,  4to,  n.  d.  ;  also, 
4to,  1682." 

Banim  might  bave  been  acquainted 
with  tbia  play,  although  he  took  the 
groundwork  of  bis  own  more  imme- 
diately from  nassages  in  Pliny's  letters. 
Edwards's  play  is  in  rhyme,  and  not 
divided  into  acts.  The  story  on  which 
it  is  founded  is  related  at  length  by 
Pol3rBenu9,  in  the  twenty-second  chap- 
ter of  his  fifth  book.*  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse,  being  offended  at  Euepbe- 
nus,  contrived  to  get  him  into  his 

E}wer,  and  condemned  him  to  death, 
uephenus  asked  permission  for  an 
interval  between  sentence  and  execu- 
tion, to  return  to  his  own  country,  as 
he  had  an  unmarried  sister  whom  he 
wished  to  settle  in  life,  and  promised 
to  return.  All  who  were  present  de- 
rided the  proposal,  but  Dionysius 
demanded  who  would  be  hu  security. 
Euephenus  named  Encritus,  who  at 
once,  being  sent  for,  accepted  the  re- 
sponsibility. Euephenus,  according 
to  his  eneagement,  returned  and  sur- 
rendered himself  up  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  the  stipulated  period  of  his 
absence.  Dionysius,  struck  by  the 
virtue  of  the  two  friends,  set  them  both 
at  liberty,  and  requested  to  be  accepted 
by  ^  them  as  a  third  companion  in 
amity.  The  generosity  of  the  tyrant 
gained  him  the  friendship  of  manv  of 
the  Italians.  Valerius  Muximus  relates 
the  same  story  in  the  seventh  chapter 
of  his  fourth  book,  but  more  concisely. 
Cicero  calls  the  two  friends  Damon 
and  Phintias.f 

In  the  play,  as  constructed  by  Ed- 
wards, Damon  and  Pythias  land  toge- 
ther at  Syracuse.  Carisophus,  who  is 
a  parasite  and  a  sycophant,  accuses 
Damon  to  Dionysius  as  a  spy.  The 
rest  proceeds  as  in  the  story.  At  the 
conclusion,  Carisophus  is  banished  from 
the  court.  Aristippu?,  the  founder  of 
the  Cvrenaic  sect  of  philosophers,  and 
disdple  of  Socrates,  is  included  amongst 
the  characters.     Grim  the  cobbler  is 


most  ridiculously  introduced,  for  the 
sake  of  a  scene  of  low  buffbonerv* 
Jack  and  Will  make  him  half  drunk. 
Grim  asks  if  it  be  true  that  the  king 
forces  bis  daughters  to  shave  him? 
They  answer,  yes,  and  offer  to  prac- 
tise on  him  in  the  same  fashion  that 
the  royal  ladies  handle  Dionysius. 
While  shaving  him  they  pick  his 
pocket.  Grim  is  not  absolutely  called 
Grim  the  Gobbler  of  Croydon,  but  he 
seems  to  be  meant  for  that  personage, 
as  he  is  said  to  have  a  Croydon  com- 
plexion. 

There  was  tkDitmon  andPythia$,  by 
Henry  Chettle^  acted  in  1 599,  but  it  was 
in  all  probability  only  Edwards's  under 
the  name  of  another  author.  The  ad- 
ditions  and  alterations  to  the  old  play 
b^  the  modem  dramatist  are  managed 
with  much  taste  and  effect,  but  one 
has  been  objected  to  by  bypercritics  as 
not  being  an  improvement.  According 
to  the  original  story,  the  condemned 
friend  was  allowed  an  absence  of  six 
months,  and  consequently,  there  was  a 
good  reason  why  the  other  should  be 
made  answerable  for  his  return.  But 
in  Banim's  play  there  b  no  such  oo- 
gent  reason,  as  Dionysius  might  just  as 
well  have  permitted  Damon's  wife  to 
come  to  Syracuse,  as  have  allowed 
Damon  six  hours  to  go  and  take  fare- 
well of  his  wife.  We  do  not  feel  the 
force  of  this  criticism,  but  think,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  shortness  of  the 
intervening  time  increases  while  it  con- 
denses the  dramatic  interest.  But 
there  was  a  mistake  as  the  play  origi- 
nally stood,  which  we  may  call  an  im- 
possibility. Uermion  and  her  child 
were  brought  in  at  the  end  to  complete 
the  happy  group.  The  author  forgot 
that  Damon  had  only  just  amved  in 
time,  by  riding  for  life  and  death  on  a 
fiery  steed,  and  that  no  possible  con- 
veyance could  bring  the  rest  of  his  fa- 
mily to  Syracuse  with  the  same  elec- 
tric rapidity. 

A  short  time  before  the  success  of 
Damon  and  Pythias,  Banim  had  pub- 
lished a  poem  called  «  The  Celt's  Panu 
disc,"  and  afterwards  gradually  carried 
his  reputation  as  a  noveh'st  to  a  vety 
distinguished  and  enduring  height,  by 
his  "  Tales  of  the  O'Hara  Family," 


*  For  the  henefit  of  lazy  readera,  who  dislike  to  pore  over  musty  Greek,  it  is  well  to 
observe  that  an  EngUah  translation  of  Poly«nas  is  not  unfrequently  stumbled  npon  at  old 
book-stalls  in  London  and  Dublm. 

t  C&cOiBe.lib.iil.cap.lO. 
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•'The  Croppy/*  *'The  Denounced," 
"TheBoyne  \Vatt»r/'  "Father  Con. 
nell,*'  and  many  other  ab!e  nn  J  origi- 
nal delineations  of  national  character. 
His  strength  lay  in  the  exhibition  of 
strong  passion,  ^lin^,  and  impulse,  in 
the  inferior  orders  and  uneducated 
peasantry.  His  attempts  at  painting 
fashionable  manners  must  be  consider- 
ed  as  comparative  failures.  There  is 
perhaps  a  sameness  in  his  works,  which 
are  confined  to  one  peculiar  class  of 
Bubjects,  and  treated  after  the  pre- 
Tailing  bent  of  his  own  fancy.  But 
this  objection  applies  to  almost  ererv 
prolific  writer,  and  is  a  small  blemish 
where  there  is  so  much  intrinsic  beauty. 
A  play  by  Banim,  called  The  Prodigal^ 
was  accepted  at  Drury-lane  in  1823, 
and  although  in  rehearsal,  was  with- 
drawn in  consequence  of  some  disagree- 
ment between  Kean  and  Tonng,  who 
were  then  acting  together  in  that 
theatre.  No  copy  appears  to  have 
been  found  amongst  the  author's 
papers  after  his  death. 

Banim  found  time  to  contribute 
largely  to  periodicals  and  magazines. 
His  novels  have,  like  Walter  Scott's, 
fbrnished  matter  for  many  successful 
diramatisations,  and  occasionally  he 
adapted  them  himself.  Amongst  the 
latter  were  The  Death  Fetch,  The  Last 
Oiterilla,  and  The  Sergeant's  Wife, 
acted  at  the  English  Opera  House 
with  marked  success,  between  1825 
and  1827.  When  the  first  of  these 
pieces  was  played  in  Dublin,  from  a 
pirated  copy,  obtained  without  the 
author's  permission,  and  taken  by 
a  short-hand  writer,  Banim  published 
the  following  letter  hi  the  DuhHn 
Momiflg  Register  :— 

**  XiOndoiii  S4,  Movnt  itfMlt  OmtvfDoi^flfUMf 
'*JURhlSth,Ua7. 

•*SiB,  —  Some  monihs  age  Mr.  Harris 
applied  st  the  Theatre  Soyal  EngUiih  Opeca 
House  here,  for  aatheotic  copies  of  two 
dramas  of  mine^  Ths  Last  Guerilla  and  The 
Death  Fetch,  produced  last  summer,  and 
was  informed  that  I  bad  reserved  to  myself 
the  right  of  replying  to  bis  application. 
Subsequently  I  wrote  to  Mr.  H.,  to  the 
effect  that  I  was  prepared  to  attend  to  any 
offer  that  he  might  make.  My  note  did  not 
receive  the  honor  of  an  answer,  and  th« 
matter  seemed  ended;  but  now  learning 
that  The  Death  Fetch  has  come  oot  with 
little  effect  in  Dublin,  I  beg  leave,  through 
the  medium  of  yonr  jonmal,  respectfully 
and  anxiously  so  state,  that,  inasmnch  as  I 
^ave  supplied  no  copy  to  the  Dublin  theatre, 
drama  has  not  there  appeared  in  the 


form  (whatever  that  form  may  be)  in  wMeh  it 
Kttcceeiled  tn  T^mlon,  and  in  which  aKme  f 
could  hare  renttnwl  to  eneoonter  the  re- 
sponsibility of  its  presentation  to  the  paUle. 
Taking  into  account  the  flattering  and  kindly 
enconragement  I  had,  npoo  a  fuiUMi  ooca» 
sion,  grjtefuUjT  received  from  tiie  enlijshtened 
aadiencc  of  Dublin,  and  al«o  recollecting  how 
unprotected  by  1e^  enactment  are  the  inte- 
rests ofdramfltic  authors,  your  numerous  read- 
ers will  decide,  sir,  whether  or  no  I  have  been 
very  nberally  or  justly  dealt  with  hi  thb  trans- 
action, when  my  character  as  a  writer,  wcf 
legitimate  claims  to  hwnble  advantage  fima 
my  wriciagn,  and  perhaps,  my  private  tel* 
in;^  appear  to  be  oneriiieed  to  whai,  voisr 
the  cireuBMtaiieca«  asaat  have  proved  od^  a 
trifliQg  coosidBratioaii  and,  I  coosider,  noi  aa 
undeserved  one. 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  bc^  sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant, 

••  JoH3r  BAicm.* 

The  want  of  le^al  protection,  to 
which  Banim  alludes,  was  remedied 
a  few  years  after  by  the  *' Dramatic 
Authors*  Bill,**  in  many  respects  a  just 
and  valuable  enactment,  althoucrh  the 
retrospective  clause  was  a  novelty  in 
legislation  which  pressed  unfairly  on 
managers  who  had  previously  entered 
on  leases  of  theatres,  under  the  ides 
that  they  possessed  the  right  of  acting 
certain  old  pieces,  which  was  now  taken 
from  them.  Until  the  passing  of  tiiat 
act,  any  printed  drama  was  open  to  be 
represented  anywhere ;  and  this  had  its 
corresponding  advantageSf  as  it  in- 
creased the  publicity  and  attraction  of 
the  author's  name,  and  helped  to  sell 
his  work.  Although  he  might  lose  in 
one  way,  he  gained  in  another.  Mr. 
Arnold,  at  that  time  manager  of  the 
English  Opera  House,  was  very  jear- 
lons  of  any  of  his  pieces  being  acted 
elsewhere,  and  for  that  reason  seldom 
printed  them  when  he  had  the  power 
of  keeping  them  in  manuscript.  It 
was  thought  at  the  time  that  the  ob- 
jectxon  in  the  present  instance  lay  witih 
Arnold,  but  tfanim's  letter  shows  that 
he  was  the  obstacle.  How  far  he  bad  a 
right  to  complain  is  another  question. 
But  if  The  Death  Fetch  had  been 
printed  and  acted  in  every  theatre  m 
the  three  kingdoms,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  its  poblictty  and  popu- 
larity would  induce  manj  readers  to 
look  after  the  original  senes  of  "  Tales 
by  the  O'Uara  Family,*'  who  had  not 
thought  of  purchasing  that  wovk  be- 
fofCr  and  by  doing  so,  add  to  tbo  poow 
fits  of  tho  aatbOT  by  eircaktng  • 
new  edition.    The  cose*  appew  %St^ 
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iembl«  A  knife  which  <iuUi  with  a  doti^ 
ble-edji(e.  In  one  particular  Baiiiin  was 
mifinfemied.  Uis  drama  did  produca 
a  very  powerful  efiect  when  acted  in 
Dublin. 

In  1830,  Banim  produced  an  origin 
nal  drama  in  two  acts,  at  the  Kngl^ 
Opera  House,  entitled  The  Sister  of 
Cnarity,  which  was  received  with 
much  approbation^  and  owiki  its  suc^ 
eess  in  great  part  to  the  inimitable 
acting  of  Miss  Kelly.  This  was  foU 
lowed,  in  1832,  by  The  (hnecHprs 
SisteTi  which,  though  frequently  re-* 
pealed*  brought  no  pro6t  to  the  author^ 

In  1835,  Saoim  happened  to  be  in 
Dublin,  in  miserable  health  and  em« 
barrassed  circumstances.  His  friends 
thought  the  opportonity  a  favourable 
one  for  bestowing  on  him  a  testimony 
of  their  esteem  in  the  legitimate  form 
of  a  benefit  in  the  Theatre  Royal,  as 
A  dramatic  and  national  writer  who 
had  well  deserved  a  compliment  at 
their  hands.  The  night  took  place  on 
the  2 1st  of  Jnly,  nncter  the  immediate 
patronage  of  the  popular  viceroy,  the 
Marquis  of  Kormanby.  All  the  lead^ 
Ing  proprietors  and  editors  of  the  dif- 
ferent papers  came  forward  with  anx. 
ions  zeal  to  }>romote  the  object  in 
view,  and  a  host  of  well-wishers  formed 
themselves  into  an  active  committee. 
The  performances  conusted  of  his  own 
dramas  of  The  Sergeuni*i  Wife  and 
The  Sister  of  Charity ^  with  an  Occa* 
ikmal  Address,  and  the  farce  of  The 
Irish  Widow,  The  selection  was  weak 
certainly,  and  there  were  no  actors 
of  first-rate  celebrity  inchided,  with 
the  exception  of  David  Rees;  but 
none  were  available  at  (he  time,  which 
happened  to  fall  after  the  close  of  the 
regular  season.  The  house,  neverthe- 
less, was  crowded,  and  a  large  and 
welcome  sum,  exceeding  £200,  was 
handed  over  to  the  hendiciare  by  his 
aealooB  friend,  Mr.  6.  Mnhrany,  who 
had  been  foremost  and  indefatigable  in 
his  exertions. 

A  considerable  period  before  thi?, 
Banfm  had  written  an  historical  drama 
on  the  subject  of  Sylla  the  Dictator^ 
which  had  been  ofi'ered  to  the  London 
managers  without  success.  On  the  18th 
9f  May,  1837,  this  play  was  brought  out 
in  the  Dublin  theatre,  with  a  view,  as 
on  the  preceding  occasion  named  above, 
to  the  author's  advantage.    The  resuH 


proved  less  fkvourable  than  before.  It 
was  only  performed  twice,  and  has 
never  been  revived.  There  is  much 
vigour  in  the  writing,  and  the  leailing 
character  is  powerfully  and  truthfully 
drawn,  but  the  winding-up  is  undra- 
roatic  and  ineffective.  Tlie  abdication 
of  Sylla  is  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary events  in  history,  and  a  strange 
anomaly  in  (lersonAl  ambition.  It  readi, 
too,  with  an  imposing  air  in  poetry  s**- 

**  tha  Roman,  #lMii  b(t  Inirhlaf  liciin 
Was  slaked  with  blood  of  AoiMt 
Threw  down  the  dan«T— dared  depart. 
In  aaTa^«  grandeiir  hama.*** 

Reduced  to  action  oH  the  stages  the 
scene  becomes  an  anti-climax,  and  the 
eortain  falls  flatly  as  the  erimson  die* 
tator,  after  a  laboured  harangue^  de- 
scends from  the  rostrum,  and  walk^ 
quietly  oft*  to  his  private  i^sidence.  A 
play  requires  a  more  imi>osing  tableau 
at  the  end,  either  of  marriage,  murder, 
battle,  victory,  or  enthronement. 

A  tragedy  on  the  subject  of  Sylla^  by 
Jouy,  was  acted  in  Paris  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  X.,  but  some  of  the 
political  sentiments  occasioned  such  a 
ferment  that  the  authorities  inter- 
fored,  and  suspended  the  representa. 
tion.  It  was  translated  into  £nglisht 
and  printed  in  London,  in  1834. 
Banim  appears  to  have  made  consider- 
able  use  of  this  tersion,  which  is  but  a 
flimsy  affair,  and  a  perusal  excites  sur- 
prise  at  the  slight  foundation  from 
whence  serious  political  mischief  ia 
sometimes  supposed  to  emanate.  Aa 
far  back  as  1753,  no  less  a  litterateur 
than  Frederic  the  Great  converted  the 
grim  Roman  autocrat  into  the  hero  of 
a  musical  romance,  and  gave  hiia 
three  songs  to  sing.  A  vocal  Sylla  is 
not  mneh  more  prenosteroos  than  an 
operatic  Othello.  This  dramatic  en« 
tertainment,  as  it  is  called  in  the  title-i 
pMge,  was  translated  by  Samuel  Der« 
tick,  an  Irishman,  alternately  actor, 
author,  and  adventurer,  and  successor 
of  the  famous  Beau  Nash  as  master  of 
the  ceremonies  at  Bath  and  Tunbridge 
Wells.  If  John  Banim  had  not  "wnU 
ten  hia  national  tales,  replete  and 
Rowing  as  they  are  with  jmaginatioii^ 
power,  pathos,  startling  incident,  aU 
temations  of  gloom,  terror,  and  ago^ 
nising  excitement,  joined  to  a  graphic 
minuteness  of  detail,  which  stamps  rea4 
fity  upon  fiction,   his  poetry  mfight 


*  LesiByietf.    '•Oiie to Kapslsoft Bena^arte.'* 
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liATe  been  forffotten,  and  his  draniM 
would  scarcely  have  elevated  him  above 
the  ranks  of  mediocrity.  His  best  and 
most  agreeable  works  are  those  which 
he  composed  the  latest,  when  rafiering 


under  the  combined  evils  of  poverty 
sickness,  and  extinguished  hopes.  In 
the  vivid  portraiture  of  Irish  cfaamo- 
ter,  habits,  cnstoms,  and  feelings  1m 
has  never  been  snrpassed. 


OBRAU>  OBOfflN. 


Gkrald  Gaimr,  the  author  of  the 
tragedy  of  Oisippus,  is  more  generally 
known  and  recognised  by  his  national 
stories,  illustrative  of  Irish  character 
and  manners.  "  The  Collegians,"  and 
the  series  of  «<Tales  of  theMunsterFes- 
tivals,"  ac<^uired  awide-spread  popula- 
rity in  their  day,  and  the  author  was 
placed,  by  general  consent,  as  an  Irish 
novelist,  by  the  side  of  Banim  and 
Carleton.  Griffin  was  bom  at  Lime- 
rick, on  the  12th  of  December,  1803. 
His  first  schoolmaster,  who  rejoiced  in 
the  euphonious  cognomen  of  Mac- Eli- 

St,  appears  to  have  been  a  genuine 
ilesian  Pangloss,  one  of  the  species 
who  have  often  sat  as  models  to  hu- 
morous caricaturists,  but  whose  singu- 
larities could  not  easily  be  exaggerated. 
One  of  his  advertisements  began  thus : 
i-.'*  When  ponderous  polysyllables  pro- 
mulgate  professional  powers.*'  He 
boasted  or  bdng  one  or  the  only  three 
persons  in  Ireland  who  could  read  cor- 
rectly— the  other  two  being  the  Bishop 
of  Rillaloe  and  the  Earl  of  Clare. 
The  future  novelist  and  dramatist  was 
not  allowed  to  benefit  himself  long 
under  the  tuition  of  this  "learned  pun- 
dit," but  was  placed  first  under  a  pri- 
vate  tutor,  and  finished  his  education 
at  a  school  in  his  native  city.  His  turn 
for  literature  developed  itself  in  early 
boyhood.  While  a  mere  youth,  he 
wrote  in  the  Limerich  Advertiser  news- 

Eaper;  and  before  he  had  completed 
is  twentieth  year,  he  had  a  dramatic 
stock-in-trade  of  four  tragedies,  the 
last  of  which  was  Oi$ippus,  Urged 
by  the  praises  of  his  friends,  and  burn- 
ing with  the  hope  of  literary  distinc- 
tion, he  betook  himself  to  the  great 
arena,  where  there  is  supposed  to  be 
room  and  opportunity  lor  every  de> 
scription  of  persevering  talent ;  but  be- 
ing a  stranger  in  London,  without 
influential  introductions,  he  found  it 
more  difficult  than  he  had  anticipated 
to  obtain  from  any  of  the  managers  a 
perusal  of  his  tragedy.  Disappointed 
m  his  leading  expectation,  he  em- 
iloved  himself  in  reporting  for  the 
laily  pressj  and  in  occasional  contribv- 


s 


tions  to  the  magazinei.  In  1825,  1m 
procured  the  repreeentation  of  an 
operatic  melo-drama  at  the  Lvoeoniy 
or  English  Opera-honse,  in  the  Slxwnd, 
but  the  result  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  very  enooamging,  for  he 
wrote  no  more  for  the  theatre.  la 
1827  appeared  his  '« HoUand-Tide,  or 
Munster  Popular  Tales,"  a  work  <^ 
much  promise^  which  raised  high  ex- 
pectations as  to  his  future  efforts. 
This  was  followed  by  "Tales  of  the 
Munster  Festivals,'*  containing  ''Cant- 
Drawing,"  "  The  Half-Sir,"  and  "Sml 
Dttiv,  the  Coiner,"  in  three  volnmea. 
The  second  publication  greatly  sur- 
passed the  popularity  of  the  first;  and» 
in  1829,  his  reputation  received  an  im- 
portant increase  firom  "The  Odle- 
gians,"  which  is  generally  oonsiderBd 
his  masterpiece.  A  wnter  in  the 
Edinbwrgh  Review  praises  this  work 
in  liberal  terms.    He  says — 

**  *  The  Collegians  *  is  a  voy  interesdng 
and  weU-coDStnicted  tale,  full  of  inddoit 
and  natural  passion.  It  is  the  history  of  lbs 
clandestine  union  of  a  young  man  of  good 
birth  and  fortune  witb  a  girl  of  far  inferior 
rank,  and  of  the  consequences  which  too 
naturally  result  The  gradual  decay  of  an 
attachment  which  was  scarcely  based  on 
anything  belter  than  sensual  love — the  irk- 
someness  of  concealment — the  goadings  of 
wounded  pride— the  suggestions  of  aelfoin- 
terest,  which  had  been  hastily  neglected  lor 
an  object  which  proves  inadequate  when 
gained  —  all  these  combining  to  produce^ 
first  neglect,  and  lastly  averrioo,  are  iota- 
restingly  and  vividly  described.  An  atladi- 
ment  to  another,  superior  both  In  mind  and 
station,  springs  up  at  the  same  time ;  and 
to  effect  a  union  with  Aer,  the  unhappy  wife 
Is  sacrificed.  It  Is  a  terrible  representation 
of  the  course  of  crime ;  and  it  Is  not  only 
forcibly,  but  naturally  displayed.  The  cha- 
racters sometimes  express  their  feelings  with 
unnecessary  energy,  strong  emotions  an  too 
long  dwelt  upon,  and  Incidents  rather  slowly 
developed;  but  there  is  no  common  skiU 
and  power  evmced  in  tho  conduct  of  the 
tale." 

The  story  was  aflerwards  moulded 
into  a  ywy  effective  drama»  acted  with 
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good  SQCoess,  under  tho  title  ot  Eibf 
O'Connor.  In  \8S0,  Griffin  pat  forUi 
two  more  Irish  sketches,  entitled  *<  The 
BiTals"  and  «'Tracey's  Ambition," 
irhich  were  evidently  written  in  a 
hnny,  and  on  the  whole  inferior  to 
their  predecessors.  His  last  prodnc 
tion,  •<  Tales  of  the  Five  Senses/'  ap- 
peered  in  1832.  Thev  must  be  pro* 
nounoed  inferior  to  **  The  CoUegiaiis  " 
and  **  The  Munster  Tales,"  although 
by  no  means  deficient  in  the  "  da», 
touching  power,"  which  Carleton  has 
spoken  of  as  the  distinguishing  excel* 
knee  of  his  countryman  and  brother- 
labourer  in  the  same  field. 

In  that  same  year.  Griffin  was  de- 
puted by  his  townsmen  of  Limerick  to 
wait  upon  Thomas  Moore  at  his  cot- 
tage  in  England,  and  invite  him!  to 
stand  for  the  representation  of  that 
city  in  Parliament.  The  poet  declined 
the  proffered  honour,  but  gave  a  warm 
reception  to  his  visitant,  and  his  bro- 
ther, who  accompanied  him.  Griffin, 
althoDgh  successful  as  a  writer,  and 
enjoving  full  reputation,  began  to  grow 
tirea  of  the  wond,  its  cares,  anxieties, 
disturbing  passions,  and  unsatisfactory 
pleasures.  He  had  been  educated  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  one  of 
his  sisters  had  already  taken  the  veiL 
After  mature  deliberation,  he  deter- 
mined to  sedudo  himself  in  a  sort  of 
semi-monastic  life,  in  one  of  those  re- 
treats set  apart  in  Ireland  for  devotees 
of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged. 
In  1838  he  carried  his  desi^  into  exe- 
cution, and  joined  the  Society  of  the 
*'  Christian  Brotherhood'*  (whose  duty 
It  is  to  instruct  the  poor),  in  their  es- 
tablbhment  at  Cork.  During  the  se- 
cond  year  of  his  novitiate,  he  was 
attacked  with  typhus  fever,  and  died 
on  the  12th  of  June,  1840,  at  the  early 
affe  of  thirty-six  and  a  few  months. 
The  stone  which  covers  his  remains  is 
marked  by  the  simple  words, "  Brother 
Gerald  Griffin." 

After  Griffin's  death,  the  tragedy  of 
GUippHs  was  found  amongst  his  pa- 
pers. When  acted  at  Drury-lane,  in 
1842,  the  subjoined  preface  appeared 
with  the  printed  copies,  and  told  the 


manner  in  which,  after  a  long  suppres- 
sion,  it  had  at  last  found  its  way  to  the 
stage:— 

"Th«  following  play  has  been  brongfat 
before  the  public  mider  rather  peculiar  dr- 
cumstances.  The  author  of  *The  CoUe- 
giana,*  to  whom  it  owed  its  origin,  had,  in 
the  early  part  of  his  literaxy  career,  a  strong 
turn  for  draoiatic  writmg ;  and,  so  long  ago 
as  the  year  1823,  had  produced  no  leu  than 
four  tragedies.  The  first  of  these  was  begun 
while  he  was  yet  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and 
Giiipptu,  the  last  of  them,  before  he  had 
completed  his  twentieth.  He  went  to  Loo- 
don  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  filled  with 
the  high  aspirings  after  literary  &roe  which 
are  characteristic  of  that  passion  in  eariy 
youth,  and  which  were  strengthened  in  his 
case  by  a  temperament  peculiarly  ardent 
and  sanguine,  and  by  his  want  of  experience 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  its  attainment 
is  usually  beset  His  intention  was  to  get 
one  of  tbem  performed  at  one  of  the  great 
theatres,  if  possible ;  but,  at  that  time,  the 
public  taste  was  vitiated  by  managers  who 
yielded  to  the  depra?ed  appetites  of  the  mul- 
titude, instead  of  endeavouring  to  correct 
them.*  Mechanical  wonders,  cataracts  of 
real  water,  brilliant  scenic  representations, 
and  sights  of  an  ampliitheatrical  and  popular 
character,  usurped  the  place  of  the  legitimate 
drama,  and  after  many  distressing  difficul- 
ties, and  much  valuable  time  sacrificed  in 
the  attempt,  he  gave  it  up  as  hopeless; 
Gitippus  is  the  only  one  of  these  plays  that 
has  been  preserved  amongst  his  papers ;  the 
rest  there  is  no  trace  of,  and  it  is  presumed 
they  have  been  destroyed.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  interesting  to  notice  what  the  author  him^ 
self  says  of  it  in  a  letter  to  his  friends  in 
Ireland,  a  short  time  before  he  csme  to  the 
determination  above-named  : — *  But  what 
gives  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  respecting 
it,  is  the  coneciousnesd  that  I  have  written 
an  origindl  play.  That  passion  of  revenge 
you  know  was  threadbare.*  (He  alludes  to 
the  subject  of  one  of  his  former  pieces.) 
*  Banim  has  made  some  suggestions  which  I 
have  adopted;  I  will  finish  it  immediately, 
place  it  in  his  hands,  and  abide  the  result 
in  following  other  pursuits.'  ** 

The  preface  goes  on  to  say  that 
Gisippus  was  submitted  to  more  than 
one  competent  professional  authority 
who  admitted  the  high  merit  of  the 
work,  but  feared  its  success  in  repre- 


*  This  is  easily  written,  and  has  long  been  the  popular  outcry,  but  practically  it  is  a 
mistake.  Managers,  unless  they  aspire  to  be  martyrs,  must  fothw^  and  cannot  leadf  the 
public  taste.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  and  truly,  mors  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  "  The  stage 
but  echoes  back  tbe  public  voice.**  Does  any  one  suppose  that  the  classic  John  KemUe 
would  have  introduced  Honeg  and  Madamt  Saqui^  if  the  state  of  the  exchequer  had  not 
given  him  a  broad  hint  that  something  eoosntric  was  neossssiy  to  prop  up  high  Isgitlmacy? 
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Mntation.  Ficiftlly,  it  wai  plaotd  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Macreadj,  who^  after 
having  perused  it,  pronounced  a  de- 
cided opinion  in  its  favour,  and  deter- 
mined  to  tastmn  the  principal  cha* 
racter.  The  play  was  acted  with 
snccesif,  undoubtedly,  and  received 
warm  approbation  from  successive  an- 
diences ;  but  the  treasury  did  not  fill, 
ihe  repetitions  were  not  numerous,  and 
Gisij>piu,  with  all  its  acknowledged 
merit,  remains  no  longer  on  the  acting- 
list.  During  Mr.  Macready's  engage* 
ment  in  Dublin,  in  the  early  part  oC 
the  summer  of  1842,  Omppu$  was  the 
first  novelty,  bat  was  only  aeted  twiee* 
Those  who  eame  admfred  and  ap« 
plauded,  and  the  papers  were  lavish  of 
their  praise,  bnt  the  most  substantial 
indications  of  success,  full  houses, 
were  reserved  for  another  opportunity. 
Yet  man  v  a  play  of  much  interior  pre* 
tensions  ha»  crammed  a  theatre  to  the 
eeiling,  and  commanded  a  lasting  at- 
tfaetion. 

It  has  been  laid  down  as  an  axiom 
ki  theatricals,  that  good  plays  generally 
succeed,  and  bad  ones  are  usually  nn^ 
iuccess^l.  There  are,  however,  so 
inany  exceptions  to  this  general  rule, 
that  success  cannot  with  propriety  be 
considered  as  the  criterion  of  merit. 
Many  plays  o£fend  the  ludicious  few 
while  tliey  gratify  the  milUon,  and  vice 
vsrjtt.  Dennisy  writing  above  a  hun« 
dred-and-fifty  years  ago,  in  a  treatise 
called  "The  Imparti^  Critie,"  ob. 
serves — **  To  say  that  a  play  is  good 
because  it  pleases  the  generality  of  an 
audience  is  absurd.  Before  a  play  can 
be  conchided  to  be  good,  because  it 
(leases,  we  ought  to  consider  who  is 
pleased  by  it — they  who  understand* 
or  they  who  do  not.  They  who  un- 
derstand 1  Alas  1  they  are  but  few.r 
lie  whe  writes  to  the  manjr  at  present, 
vrkes  nly  to  them,  and  his  works  am 
sure  never  to  servive  his  admirersL. 
But  he  who  writes  to  the  knowing  few 
a*  present,  writes  to  the  raee  of  man- 
kintlinallsueceedfiiigages."  HolcrofI, 
in  the  advertisement  prefixed  to  hie 
eomedy  of  The  VmdkHm  Man^  which 
wsEt  eond|miied  in  representation,  says 
— .''  It  is  published  with  no  hope  of  de- 
riving profit,  bnt  to  afford  any  person, 
who  shall  be  so  disposed,  an  opportu- 
]bity  to  inquire  how  fsx  it  merits  the 
gbhvion  to  which  it  was  consigned  by 
ihe  audieaoe."  He  adds,  that  "  a  re- 
lisal  of  th»  pubUo  sentences  passed  at 
oar  thwtows  os  j^ieesa  approved  and 


aonderoned,  might  greatly  promote  the 
progress  of  gocd  t«»te." 

A  few  examples  of  the  caprice  of 
audiences,  as  regards  tha  acceptanoe 
or  rejection  of  different  plays,  may  iU 
lostrate  the  qoestion  more  oonvincin£^y 
than  argument*  Otway's  Don  Canoi 
is  a  poor  tragedy  in  rhyme^  bat  it  waa 
infinitely  more  applauded,  and  better 
followed  for  many  yean,  than  mther 
Thf  Orphan^  or  Venice  Preeerwed.  A 
coane  lampoon  by  Kochestcfv  written 
at  the  time  in  his  •«  Trial  of  the  Poet* 
£or  the  Bays,'*  attests  this  extraonli. 
nary  sseceas  of  a  piece  with  very  little 
merit.  The  Provoked  Wifif  waa  a 
finhire,  and  Ooogreve's  Way  of  the 
World,  his  best  comedy,  was  csoldly 
received.  The  DittreMed  Mother,  a 
weak  traaslatiofi  of  RaeiDe's  Andro* 
maquef  kept  the  stage  with  popularity 
lor  more  than  a  hundred  aad  tweaty 
years.  The  Wonder  of  Mrs.  Gentlivre, 
one  of  the  beat  eomedies  in  the  la»- 
gnage,  was  cmly  acted  six  times  the 
first  season,  and  was  eompfetely  laid 
aside  after  the  second.  It  only  beeame 
a  lavonrite  when  Oarrick  assomed  Doa 
Felix  in  ITdd*  since  which  ita  attrac- 
tion baa  never  declined,  if  weU  per- 
fermed.  Jones's  Earl  of  Eeeez  soper^ 
seded  Banks's  and  Brooke's,  althMi^ 
infiffior  to  either.  Douglae  was  re* 
jected  by  Cbnick,  and  when  aAerwaida 
prodaced  at  Covent  Gkodofi,  eommand- 
ed  only  nine  repetitions.  Tet  it  is  oam 
of  the  select  few  destined  hie  immor^ 
tality.  The  Mmor  waa  utterly  oob« 
demned  hi  Dnbtto,  bat  sobseq^mnttf 
received  with  immense  applanse  at  ihe 
HaymariEet.  Cifmon,  a  poor  operatio 
piece,  met  with  great  sncces^  while  » 
revival  of  Ben  Jonson's  SUeni  Womam 
proved  a  faHmre.  Cobb's  opera  of  The 
Mnmted  Tower  waa  acted  above  ei^ty 
times  dorii^  the  two  first  asasensir  and 
BOW  wookl  ink  to  eommaad  a  single 
andkoce.  Towards  the  eondusioii  o£ 
tiie  piece,  the  Baron  of  Oakland  eatectf 
with  his  sword  irawn,  and  some  old 
armour  ridicubnsty  put  en.  The  loir 
eomediaff,  to  whom  the  part  is  assignedy 
Idways  makes  the  most  of  tfacs.  Wa 
have  seen  Dowton  descend  to  the  dis-i 
reputable  mummery.  Mrs.  Cowlejr 
seems  to  allude  to  this  stage  business 
when  she  says  iu  her  preface  to  the 
♦•Town  before  You *•— '•  In  a  popular 
piece  a  favourite  actor,  holding  a  huge 
sword  in  his  left  haiui,  and  making 
awkward  passes  with  it,  charms  th» 
aiidieiie%  and  bmgn  dmt  s«<h  m^ 
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plauses  as  the  bcwitcbiug  dialogue  of 
tarqahar  pants  for  in  vain.'**  Shad- 
•well,  in  his  preface  to  "The  Humo- 
rist," says—**  The  rabble  of  little  peo- 
ple are  pleased  with  Jack  Puddings 
and  tin  lubble  of  fine  people  sre  mora 
pleased  with  the  trifles  and  fripperies 
of  a  play,  or  the  trapptngs  ami  ormi. 
ments  of  nonsense,  than  with  all  the 
wit  in  the  world."  The  opinion  woold 
apply  now  as  justly  as  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  A  miserable  opera  called 
The  Woodman,  written  by  the  Rev. 
Bate  Dudley,  music  by  Shield,  ran  up«  • 
wards  of  thirty  nights.  Speejlation, 
one  of  Reynolds's  worst  comedies,  was 
acted  thirty. six  times,  and  The  Cas^ 
tie  Spectre  drew  forty-seven  crowded 
booses  dvirin^  the  first  season.  It  is 
still  on  the  kring  list,  and  generally 
comes  forth  at  Christmas  to  usher  in 
the  humoors  of  the  pantomime.  How- 
arrd  Payne's  cento  from  many  plays, 
which  he  called  The  Tragedy  ofBru* 
tnst  met  with  a  great  success,  entirely 
owins  to  the  powerfol  acting  of  Ed« 
mund  Kean.  It  had  a  run  of  ftfty-two 
nights,  and  for  a  time  completely  re- 
tneved  the  failing  exchequer  or  the 
theatre.  PM  iVy  wae  acted  ferty- 
one  times  during  the  season  of  1S25, 
in  which  it  was  first  produced  at  the 
Haymarket,  and  abont  setent^- three  in 
the  next.  Afterthtsletssbesdentasto 
success  being  a  fair  criterion  of  merit. 
We  could  go  on  multiplying  instances, 
but  enough  haye  been  adduced* 

The  lading  (perhaps  the  only  iro- 
portant;  defect  in  Cfinppua  Mes  in  the 
utter  insignificanee  of  the  heroine,  and 
the  total  want  of  ftoale  interest.  The 
language  is  highly  poetical,  the  yersi- 
fication  feryid,  harmonious^  and  ex- 
pressiye ;  there  is  abundance  of  highly- 
wrought  passion  natundly'  depicted, 
and  enough  of  incident,  while  the  con- 
struction  of  the  play  is  essentially  dra. 
matie.  But  the  action  centres  too  ex« 
dusiyeiy  n  one  eharacter.  Fulytus  is 
fl  good  second,  but  Sophromai  is  re-* 


duced  almost  to  a  nonentity,  particu- 
larly in  the  latter  portion  of  the  drama. 
This  is  a  mistake  in  a  young  author 
which  practice  would  have  rectified, 
had  the  opportunity  been  aifonled. 
Admitting  the  errors  and  crodiiies  of 
inexperience,  it  would  be  difficult  in 
the  whole  range  of  the  English  drama 
to  produce  so  good  a  play  from  any 
other  writer  at  the  same  period  of 
youth.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
that  the  mind  which  was  capable  of 
conceiving  and  completing  Qisippus 
at  the  unripe  ase  or  twenty,  did  not 
meet  at  once  with  fostering  encourage- 
ment in  the  line  to  which  it  was  at  first 
so  strongly  turned.  If  Shakspeare's 
early  plays  had  been  rejected,  the  world, 
in  all  probability,  would  not  have  pos- 
sessed those  rare  models  of  his  matorer 
genius;  which  stand  alone  on  an  unap- 
proachable eleyation,  and  hsye  never 
been  equalled  by  any  uninspired  pen. 
In  concluding  this  paper,  it  is  neees- 
sar^  to  correct  two  or  three  preceding 
omissions  and  mistakes.  Mrs.  Lefann, 
sister  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
was  the  authoress  of  a  good  and  suc- 
cessful comedy,  entitled  7*As  Sons  of 
MfiaUt  acted  by  the  Drory-lane  com- 
pany  at  the  Lyceum,  and  aflerwsrds  at 
their  new  theatre,  in  1813.  Amongst 
Leonard  Macnally's  dramas  should 
have  been  included  an  opera  called 
TheTemadoy  produced  at  Orow-street, 
ift  Dublin,  in  1819,  but  only  acted 
three  times>  the  last  being  the  author's 
night.  Maturm'sJ2ai«gac&  was  brought 
forward  m  £dinbnrgh,  m  1881,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  W.  Mnrra;f, 
who  obtained  a  copy  through  (^ 
Walter  Scott.  The  play  was  repeated 
nine  Umes,  the  last  performance  being 
for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  and  fhmily 
of  the  author.  M urray  at  first  in^m- 
ed  his  pvbfie  that  the  B/megade  had 
<' never  been  acted  on  any  stage/'  hut 
withdrew  the  announcement  when  he 
found  that  it  had  been  aatieipated  in 
Dublin.  j^  ^^  ^^  • 


*  Dowton,  hi  Hajor  Sturgeon,  always  carried  his  sword  strapped  on  h!li  t^hi  nde^  and  this 
was  tolenfUd  by  a  London  audleoeK  His*  acyatant  or  serJeant-mRjor  might  hays  taught 
tilt  nrafai^band  major  better,  and  not  hays  sirfhced  Um  Aus  ts  expose  himself. 
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ALBBKXCO  FOimO;  A  TALK  OV  TBI  KILAllBn  BXTOLUTION  OV  1848.— PAST  T. 

•T  A9  OmOBR  OV  TME  lAftDtnAI  fllBTlOB. 

CBAPTSB  ZZ. 


ATTLB  PW  IIOVABA. 


••TiM  PledxMiitCM  umy,  md  Mpceblly  Ito  body  of  oflecn,  vu  taUtled  to  look  teek  vUh  prida  to 
ITovm.  ITndor  a  eooKtoBOMii  of  ialMor  Item  ia  tht  Mragglo,  it  thowod  a  yiieyeiing  kbm  of  da^t 
MMtoT  IttbrifftdMftMfht  vlthdSiUiiinblwdTalow,  Mid  tho  •rtiUvy  mpportod  th«  hifk  npatrtloB  vliick 
it  had  MiMd  ia  tlM  pnriou  oMBpoifn."— AftMory  Romtt  in  Itaip. 


«•  Vhtt  dM  ill' d  Am  lo  eoip,  ill*  d  oaatd  I 

ScABcsLT  had  the  first  rays  of  light 
oommeDoed  to  tinge  the  horizon,  when 
Porro  was  awakened  from  his  restless 
sleep  by  the  shrill  tones  of  the  bugle, 
calling  the  men  to  arms.  Instantly 
arising,  he  was  preparing  to  leare  the 
room,  when  the  door  opened,  and  the 
Baron  Pinaldi  entered,  armed  and  ac 
ooutred  for  the  field  of  battle. 

"  So,  Forro,*'  he  exclaimed,  **  you 
have  returned  once  more  to  join  your 

Sillant  oountr}'men  in  arms,  and  fisbt 
e  fierce  Austrian  foe.  I  knew  full 
well  you  would  never  desert  the  stand- 
ard of  liberty  so  long  as  it  waved  in 
the  breexe.*' 

**  Desert  it  1  never  f*  answered  Por- 
ro, with  strong  emotion.  <'As  long 
as^  I  have  life  within  me,^  an  arm  to 
raise,  my  sword  shall  flash  in  the  broad 
daylig;ht  of  heaven,  to  crush  the  demon 
ferocity  of  our  implacable  foe.  Learn, 
Baron,  if  I  had  cause  formerly  to  fi^ht 
the  Austrian  —  country,  humanity, 
daiming  me  as  their  son— now  I  have 
private  wrongs,  deep,  terrible,  to  re* 
▼enge.  The  oride  of  my  heart  —  im- 
prisoned—  lashed— -a  minion  of  the 
Hapsbuig,  the  atrocious  enemy  of  my 
peace  — she,  in  her  grave  now,  calls 
upon  me — do  you  hear  ?  —  to  avenge 
her  wrongs  I  And  shall  I — I  who  so 
long  and  fondly  looked  forward  to  that 
moment  when  I  could  call  her  my  own 
— shall  I  be  deaf  to  that  sacred  call? 
No.  Imprisoned  by  the  fierce  and 
cruel  oppressor;  my  esca{>e  accom- 
plished, I  instantly  fled  to  join  our  no- 
ble monarch  — to  reven^  the  wrongs 
of  Nina  Ezzelinni — to  die,  if  need  be. 
My  last  prayer :  may  that  power,  rear- 
ed in  human  blood,  be  crushed  and  for 
«ver  annihilated  I   But  enough;  let  us 


».•«-<.  PMf  <#  8c0U»  im  DimUU; 

to  the  street;  if  I  think  longer  on 
the  memory  of  the  past,  I  shall  go 
mad." 

Porro,  followed  by  the  Baron  in  si- 
lence, left  the  room,  and  descended  to 
the  street,  where,  mounting  two  horse^v 
they  galloped  through  the  narrow 
streets  of  l^ovara,  already  filled  with 
all  the  life  and  activity  consequent  on 
so  larse  an  army  being  o(^ected  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  proceeded  towards 
the  scene,  where  soon  were  to  be  decid. 
ed  the  destinies  of  Italv.  Alas !  how 
few  thought  how  fearful  and  disastiona 
was  to  M  the  dose  of  that  mounifal 
day—  day  fot  over  to  be  remembered 
and  wept  over  1 

Novara  is  a  small  town,  situated  be> 
tween  two  rivers— the  Adoyna  and  Ter- 
dopio— running  almost  parallel  to  tlie 
Po.  It  is  partly  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  fortifications,  which,  however,  from 
theoondition  in  which  they  were  in  from 
want  of  repair  and  age,  would  contri- 
bute  little  to  the  defences  of  the  town. 
Before  Novara  extended  a  beantiful 
plain,  on  which  was  erected  the  dwelU 
mgs  of  many  a  sifpnor,  and  through 
which  meandered,  in  all  the  calmness 
of  their  pUcid  beauty,  several  small 
streams.  As  a  field  of  battle,  it  pre- 
sented  many  advantages :  a  rising  here 
and  there,  allowing  a  good  position  for 
the  artill^  to  fire  from,  and  the  nu- 
merous gflurden-walb  acted  as.  a  kind 
of  fortifications  to  asdst  in  re|)elling  an 
enemy.  During  the  whole  ni^ht,  Gre- 
neral  Chrxanowski  had  been  indefati- 

gable  in  endeavouring  to  concentrate 
is  forces  before  Novara,  in  the  expee- 
tation  of  givmg  battle  to  the  enemy. 
Id  the  centre  was  posted  General  Bcm, 
with  his  division;  and  on  the  left  of 
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him.  forming  the  wing  of  the  line  of 
battley  was  3ie  third  one,  under  the 
command  of  Greneral  Penrone.  On  the 
right,  under  the  oonunand  of  General 
Darando,  was  posted  the  brigade  of 
Aosta,  supported  by  two  batUuions  of 
the  queen ;  and  the  position  was  further 
strengthened  by  nature,  and  by  a  large 
canal  runnine  in  front,  on  which  stood 
a  massive  bttUdinfl%  the  Villa  Citadella. 
A  short  distance  m>m  the  town  of  No- 
yara,  at  San  Mazzaro,  was  formed,  in 
deep  columns,  the  division  commanded 
by  Uie  Duke  of  Genoa,  aided  by  having 
the  advantage  of  several  guns ;  while 
further  onwards,  to  defend  the  bank 
of  the  river  Terdopio,  was  posted  the 
Lombard  Dragoons,  and  several  bat- 
talions, under  the  immediate  command 
of  General  Saloroli. 

Towards  the  small  town  of  Olengo, 
a  short  distance  beyond  San  IVIazzaro, 
PoiTO  and  the  Baron  pursued  their 
journey.  On  their  arrival  thcore,  they 
found  a  small  body  of  Lombard  volun.- 
teers  stronsly  posted,  and  of  which  the 
command  had  been  delated  to  the 
Baron  Finaldi.  The  amval  of  Forro 
and  the  Baron  was  greeted  by  that 
small  and  compact  Mud  of  cavalry 
with  loud  vivas  and  shouts  of  «  Viva 
I'ltalial  Vivail  Rel*'  The  whole  of 
that  small  body  was  composed  of  young 
men  of  noble  birth,  the  most  part  of 
them  members  of  the  order  of  the  Ven- 
gatori.  It  was  a  noble  sight,  indeed, 
to  gaze  upon  them,  and  know  Uiey 
were  all  brought  there  animated  by 
one  sole  hope,  one  single  feeling«-tfae 

CB  and  holy  love  of  country.     Ah  1 
every  man  that  day  been  filled 
with  the  same  indomitable  energy  and 

Sirit-..had  not  the  treacherv  of  the 
spublican  party  betrayed  the  high 
and  chivalrous  King,  who  had  risked 
his  all  at  the  shrine  of  Patriotism.— a 
different  tale  might  be  recorded,  and 
that  day  have  been,  not  loaded  with 
disastrous  and  &tal  evils,  but  full  of 
brave  and  glorious  results.  Alas  1  for 
the  hour  when  Italy  too  readily  gave 
ear  to  the  vain  dreams  of  wild  Uieo* 
rists,  whose  only  ambition  was  their 
own  selfish  and  personal  aggrandize- 
ment :  passion,  vanity,  the  aim ;  ruin, 
disorder,  the  end  1 

After  carefully  inspecting  the  small 
body  under  the  command  of  the  Baron, 
Pinaldi  and  Poiro  determined  on  re. 
connoitering  the  country  beyond  Olen* 
go.  Directly  they  had  refreshed  them- 
•Silves  with  a  hasty  breakfast,  they 


started  on  their  perilous  expedition,  to 
gain  whatever  news  they  could  of  the 
movements  of  the  enemy.  In  silence, 
for  a  time,  they  pursued  their  journey 
towards  Garba^na,  keeping  a  careful 
look  over  the  fairy  plains  Wore  them, 
which  soon  were  to  become  scenes  of 
desolation  and  misery. 

"  1  know  not  how  it  is,  Porro,"  ex. 
claimed  the  Baron,  breaking  the  si. 
knee ;  '*  I  have  over  me  a  melinff  of 
depression  I  cannot  account  for.  May 
it  not  be,  is  m^  earnest  prayer,  thie 
forerunner  of  misfortune." 

*'  I,  too,  since  I  became  assured  of 
the  positive  orders  given  to  Greneral 
Bamorino  by  the  Commander-in-chief 
to  ffuard  carefully  the  road  to  La  Cava, 
and  which  I  discovered  yest^day  he  had 
most  shamefully  neglected  to  do,  have 
the  same  dismal  foreboding  of  eviL 
Before  my  mind's  eye  comes  a  shadow 
^^  a  gloom  —  a  doubt ;  treachery  has 
been  at  work,  casting  around  us  its 
omens  of  sinister  events." 

**  Too  tru^  I  fear,  are  your  prog« 
nostications.  I  have  learnt,  however, 
and  it  may  be  a  satisfaction  for  you  to 
know  the  fact.  General  Ramorino  has 
been  recalled,  and  General  Fanti  an. 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  fifth 
division.  What  a  misfortune  that  our 
noble  monarch,  yielding  to  the  storms 
of  the  Republican  faction,  appointed 
to  so  important  a  post  their  idol,  Ra* 
morino,  who,  we  had  too  manv  reasons 
to  believe,  was  more  friendly  to  the 
Austrian  than  to  his  country.  How. 
ever,  the  fault  has  been  repaired ;  and 
let  us  hope  our  evil  foreboding  will 
vanish  at  the  sight  of  the  Austrian 
barbarians ;  and  our  deeds  show  we  are 
worthy  to  uphold  the  standard  of  Italy's 
freedom." 

**  You  are  wrong,  Pinaldi ;  the 
treachery  of  Ramorino  is  almost  irse- 
parable.  I  allude  not  to  the  terrible 
disadvantage  we  will  fight  under,  nor 
to  the  loss  sustained  in  not  checking 
the  Austrian  sooner  on  his  hitherto 
triumphant  march,  but  to  the  anxiety, 
the  doubt  that  has  spread  amon^t  the 
Sardinian  ranks,  of  treachery  bemg  at 
work.  The  army  will  no  longer  fight 
with  the  same  valour  and  confidence 
in  their  own  strength,  whilst  brother 
disbelieves  in  the  honour  of  his  bro- 
ther." 

The  two  companions  had  now  passed 
Garbayna,  and  jret  not  a  sign  of  the 
enemy  appeared  in  sight.  Turning  to 
the  right,  they  rode  towards  the  steep 
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ridga  vfaich  rini  by  the  Bide  of  the 
rirer  Adoyna  i  and  tha  nMHaeot  they 
had  ascended  it,  a  large  farce  appeared 
in  tlie  distance,  their  muskets  glitter* 
ing  in  the  faint  rays  of  tho  sun.  It 
was  the  eorps  of  the  Baron  d*Aqfire» 
advancing  on  the  road  towards  Nova* 
ra.  After  carefully  surveying  the  die. 
tant  foe«  Pinaldi  and  Porro  turned 
their  horses,  and  at  full  speed  galloped 
back  to  their  post  at  Olengo,  where 
they  instantly  sent  word  to  General 
Chrzanowski  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy.  A  body  of  Piedmontese  sharp« 
shooters  they  found  was  stationed  in  a 
group  of  houses  along  the  road,  which 
must  form  the  first  place  of  attack. 
The  two  friends  rode  along  the  ranks 
of  the  small  body  of  cavalry,  endea« 
vouring  to  while  away  the  time  which 
must  elapse  before  the  enemy  ap^ 
preached  near  enough  to  eommenoe 
the  deadly  strife,  by  uttering  words  of 
encouragement  to  the  brave  hearts  be* 
fore  them.  They  were,  however,  but 
little  needed  amongst  them,  for  their 
eyery  pulw  beat  with  anxiety  to  meet 
their  common  foe.  Glorious  band  1 
in  thee  Italy  beheld  sons  worthy  of  her 
pride  1 

In  a  short  time  the  enemy  made  his 
appearance,  and  instantly  formed  in 
line  of  battle.  With  ardour  the  Aus* 
trians  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the 
houses,  where  were  stationed  the  Pied* 
montese  sharp-shooters,  and  drove 
them,  after  a  short  contest,  from  the 
buildings.  The  Savona  regiment,  that 
had  arrived  to  the  aid  of  tiieir  Italian 
brothers,  rushed  onwards  to  prevent 
their  flight;  but  numbers  prevailed, 
and  they  also  were  forced  to  retreat. 
The  second  Savoy  regiment,  remark* 
able  for  its  courage  and  discipline, 
now  appeared  marchine  hastily  to  the 
scene.  The  instant  the  Baron  per. 
oeived  its  approach,  he  gave  orders  to 
the  trumpeters  to  sound  the  order  to 
prepare  to  charge :— 

*<  Italians  1  now  is  the  moment  to 
show  yourselves  worthy  your  coun* 
try  1  Be  ready !  Justice  fights  on  your 
side  r* 

Again  shrilly  blew  the  trumpets, 
and  with  loud  shouts  of  '<  Viva  l*In. 
depeiidenza  Italiana  1  Morte  ai  Tedes« 
chtl"  onwards,  in  serried  columns^ 
like  a  mighty  avalanche,  dashed  that 
noble  band,  driving  the  foe  before 
them,  and  giving  time  to  the  Savona 
at  to  form  again  their  disorder«- 
Bntvdy»  too*  •dT^aoed  tba 


Savoyards^  nngtilf  the  MarseiUaiee 
Hymn,  to  the  combat,  and,  despite  « 
terrible  flank  fire,  vomited  forth  from 
the  Austrian  artilleiy,  they  made  good 
every  inch  of  gronad,  and  boldly  drov^ 
the  enemy  before  them.  Their  carreer 
was^  howevert  pMsently  stopped  by 
the  advance  of  ths  divtakn  of  the 
Count  iLielmansegges,  and  again  un 
their  tarn  they  were  forced  to  retreat. 
Fresh  troops  poured  in  on  each  side^ 
and  the  combat  became  a  general  one. 
Count  Koliourat,  with  a  large  foroe  of 
the  enemy,  aided  by  a  powerful  artil- 
lery, had  stormed,  near  San  MassaiOj 
several  Casinet  while  the  Kaiser  Ja* 
gers  had  extended  themselves  to  the 
right  ^  Olengo.  The  sixteenth  re^ 
ment  of  Savona,  that  had  nobly  duk 
tinguished  itself  there*  against  fear- 
ful odds»  was  At  length  foroed  to 
retreat,  and  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  leanu 
ing  its  situation,  instantly  led  forward 
his  whole  division  to  its  support.  The 
gallant  Marauis  of  Passiuaoaua  also 
hastened  to  ttie  same  post,  and  wading 
with  his  troops  through  the  Arboyaa* 
turned  the  flank  of  the  Austnans,  and* 
with  fearful  loss  of  life,  drove  them 
back  on  Olengo,  which  the  divtsion 
under  the  Austrian  Archduke  had  soo- 
oeeded  in  occupving.  But  not  long 
did  they  retain  that  position ;  for  the 
Duke  of  Genoa,  disengaging  the  fourth 
regiment,  pudied  forward  to  the  as* 
sault,  and,  amidst  a  storm  of  misoles. 
drove  the  enemy  from  Olengou  This 
momentary  victory  was  dearly  bought. 
as  here  fell  the  salUnt  Perrone  and 
the  Marquis  Passuaoqua,  covered  with 
wounds. 

The  day  was  now  far  advanced,  and 
almost  the  entire  of  the  Piedmontesa 
army  was  engaged  with  the  diviaiona 
of  Baron  d'Aspre  and  the  corps  under 
the  command  of  the  Arehduke  Albert 
and  his  brother,  the  Sardinians  vieto* 
nous  on  every  side,  when  the  third 
Austrian  division,  under  General  Ap* 
pel,  appeared  on  the  field  of  battle  to 
give  fresh  courage  to  their  dismayed 
friends.  Again,  with  firesh  vigour  and 
renewed  force,  advanced  the  AustHans 
to  the  oombat ;  again  pealed  forth  the 
thunder  of  artillery }  s^ain  echoed  the 
shouts  of  command—the  groans  of  the 
dying.  In  vain  did  the  enemy  pour 
fresh  battalion  afler  battalion  on  the 
Sardinian  forces— .vain  the  ehargfls 
made  with  desperate  courage ;  they 
wese  met  with  a  callantiy  and  devo. 
tico  worthy  the  DOMBt  and  brig|hl6it 
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cause.  Once  more  did  victory  gild  the 
banners  of  the  Savoy  Cross,  and  bad 
night  fallen  but  then,  a  new  impulse 
would  have  been  given  to  the  Italian 
hope  of  nationality.  The  fire  of  No- 
yara  would  have  extended  throughout 
Lombardy,  and  raised  on  the  rear  of 
the  Austrian  a  hundred  thousand  foes 
— unarmed,  it  is  true,  but  yet  formLi 
dable  in  their  imposing  numbers.  Pro- 
vidence willed  the  suderings  of  Italy 
should  still  continue — its  want  of  faith 
its  own  curse. 

At  tbis  hour,  when  Heaven  seemed 
smiling  hope  on  the  destinies  of  Italy* 
Geneial  Gonanowski  ordered  the  final 
blow  to  be  struck,  and  the  division  of 
General  Bes,  which  hitherto  had  been 
kept  in  reserve,  to  advance  to  the  at- 
tack. In  close  cx>lumns  they  were 
Separingfor  the  decisive  charge,  when 
arshal  Radetsky,  with  a  formidable 
body  of  artillery,  accompanied  by  six 
battalions  of  grenadiers,  made  his  ap^ 
pearance  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
instantly  the  movement  was  checked 
by  the  fire  of  thirty  guns.  At  the 
same  period  also  the  fourth  division, 
under  Count  Thurn,  had  crossed  the 
Agogna,  and,  unknown  to  Chrsa- 
nowski,  attacked  his  rear.  Secured  in 
their  strength  now^in  their  powerful 
field  of  artillery -..in  the  reinforce* 
inents  which  thus  unexpectedly  ar. 
rived  to  their  assistance.— the  Austrians 
on  every  side  rushed  to  the  attack  of 
their  disheartened  but  yet  unbeaten 
foe.  For  six  long  hours  bad  the  Saxv 
dininn  army  been  now  engaged,  their 
numbers  thinned,  their  strength  almost 
exhausted.  Now  were  seen  in  their 
ranks,  as  the  order  was  given  to  re- 
treat, deeds  worthy  of  being  chroni. 
ded  in  the  page  of  history  ...danger 
despised-*hononr,  patriotism,  animat- 
bg  still  then*  courage.  The  Duke  of 
Genoa  exposed  himself  in  the  very 
thickest  or  the  fight-*now  charging  on 
horseback,  now  battling  on  foot— his 
example  giving  courage  to  the  weary 
troops  wherever  he  appeared.  And 
where  during  all  this  time  was  the  ill.* 
&ted  monarch,  who  had  so  nobly  risked 
his  throne  for  Italy's  sake?  He,  too, 
throughout  the  entire  day,  had  en* 
dnred  the  same  hardships  and  danger 
as  the  commonest  soldier  in  his  ranks, 
rushing  wherever  it  was  most  to  be 
found,  and  often  carrying  victory 
wherever  he  oame.  Amonest  a  storm 
4if  bullets  that  had  twice  killed  horses 
oadw  hiin»  h^  seemod  to  bear  m 


charmed  life.  His  sabre  reeking  with 
the  blood  of  the  foe,  his  noble  form 
towering  above  all,  the  plumes  of  his 
helmet  hacked  to  pieces,  he  still  fought 
on,  undaunted,  amidst  the  carnage. 
Once  more,  brave  King — worthy  of  a 
nobler  fate  1— diuh  thyself  on  the  ad- 
vancing enemy;  sec  how  he  shrinks 
before  thy  blood-stained  sabre  1  The 
day  is  lost ;  but  thy  deeds  of  devoted' 
heroism  will  remain  embalmed  within 
the  hearts  of  thy  army.  Thou  seekest 
death,  yet  cannot  find  him.  See  I  thou 
art  surrounded,  and  thy  hour  mav  be 
nigh  I  still,  fight  on — fight  to  the  last, 
^hat  a  glorious  moment  to  fall« 
stricken  on  that  ffory  field  where  the 
blood  of  many  a  high  spirit  devoted  to 
thee  flows  in  streams  I — thy  last  deedj 
combatting  for  the  cause  of  humanity. 
But  see,  who  is  that  who  stands  by  thy 
side,  warding  off  from  thy  head  many 
a  blow,  bis  body  covered  with  wounds^ 
yet,  dauntless!*  unmindful  of  his  self, 
regarding  alone  thv  own  safety  ?  It 
is  the  Baron  Finafdi.  Through  the 
field,  dashing  over  the  bodies  of  the 
living  and  tro  dead,  onwards  advance 
..to  the  rescue  1  to  the  rescue !.~ the 
last  remnant  of  the  gallant  band  of 
Pinaldi,  led  by  Alberieo  Porro.  Their 
noble  monarch  is  in  danger — what  care 
they  for  the  fearful  odds  against  them  I 
With  desperation  they  charge  the  as- 
tonished foe,  who  thought  the  kingly 
prize  his  own,  and  in  an  instant  the 
space  is  clear.  A  moment  more,  and 
it  would  have  been  too  late-^the  Baron 
Pinaldi  has  sunk  to  the  ground,  a 
sabre-cut  severing  his  head  from  his 
body.  But  quick  1— the  danger  is  not 
yet  past.  In  a  close  column,  the  King 
m  their  centre,  they  retreat,  fighting 
every  inch  of  ground  against  the  fear, 
ful  foe  that  pressed  upon  their  steps* 
In  a  moment  more,  the^r  are  compara* 
tively  safe ;  they  have  joined  the  troops 
of  General  Durando,  who,  in  good  or* 
der,  are  effecting  their  retreat.  Amidst 
the  prayers  of  those  around  him,  the 
King  refuses  to  leave  the  field.  '*  Ge* 
neriU  1*'  exclaimed  ho  to  Durando,  '<  le( 
me  die  on  the  field — this  should  be  my 
last  day  l"  Alas  I  his  destiny  was  not 
there— he  was  to  offer  still  the  mourn, 
ful  spectacle  of  fallen  majesty.  Not 
till  near  eight  o'clock  that  evening  did 
Cario  Alberto  leave  the  fatal  field,  on 
which  was  wrecked  the  last  hopes  of 
poor  Italy.  Weepl  weep!  Italy,  the 
stranger  still  exults  in  thy  slaveryi 
iniaery*  degradation  I  . 
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"  And  when  he  nddol  ittt  In  homely  oell. 
He'll  teach  hli  iwaim  thU  carol  for  a  aoBf— ■ 
•  BlcMed  be  the  hearta  that  wlih  my  Sowelgn  weU, 
Caraed  be  the  aoala  that  thtak  her  any  vrong.* 
Ooddcai,  allow  thb  aged  man  hit  rif  ht. 
To  be  your  bcadnuui  now,  that  waa  year  Imli^l.** 

— Tas  AasD  Mav-at-Ab 


**Toar  glorloaa 
will  erer  render  gn 
King  Victor 


\  In  eoQBwnmatIng  hia  laat  i 
in  Italy  the  name  of  the  i 
\29iA  Uareh,  IU9, 


It  was  night  The  dark  hand  of  Time 
slow]/  and  monrnfally  had  passed  on- 
ward since  our  last  chapter.  Another 
iisw  hours  and  the  town  of  Novara  was 
enshrouded  in  a  darkness,  lit  only  here 
.  and  there  by  a  few  solitary  stars,  whose 
mild  beams  lent  a  still  sadder  look  to  the 
field  of  carnage,  desolation,  and  death. 
Ni^htl— ah,  who  can  forset  that  night? 
In  Its  short  space  fell  the  nopes  of  thou- 
sands of  brave  and  noble  hearts — ^hearts 
that  but  the  nieht  previous  beat  hiffh 
and  quick  with  earnest  fenrour  ror 
country  and  home.  Those  same  scenes 
then  echoed  with  the  heart-stirring 
martial  son^  of  war,  carr^^ing  in  its 
notes  the  bnghtest  inspirations  of  the 
human  mind,  and  teeming  with  a  thou- 
sand wishes,  wildly  and  joyously  utter- 
ed, for  the  independence  of  their  native 
land.  Where  now  were  the  sounds  of 
those  happy  songs?  Gone;  and  in 
thmr  place  were  heard  on  every  side  the 
wail  of  lamentation  and  despair,  the 
groans  of  the  wounded,  the  prayers  of 
the  dying,  the  efforts  of  officers  to  con- 
duct and  array  their  soldiers  in  order, 
the  struggling,  the  shouts  of  command 
..all  presenting  a  mass  of  horror  and 
confusion  impossible  to  describe.  Those 
alone  who  were  present  could  form  a 
picture  of  the  scene  of  heart-sickening 
despair;  and  how  bitter  and  terrible 
was  the  disappointment  felt,  far  more 
even  in  that  scene  of  agony,  of  those 
bright  hopes  of  national  emancipation, 
so  long  wished  for,  and  which  were 
carried  out  with  a  boldness,  and  energy, 
and  virtue,  i^erhans  the  world  will  never 
witness  again.  Night  I-~yes,  it  was 
night  indeed.  The  exile,  torn  from 
his  home,  banished  from  his  country, 
plundered  of  all  most  dear  to  him  in 
life,  never  hears  that  fatal  night  men- 
tioned but  his  heart  becomes  that  of  a 
child,  and  in  vain  he  weeps  over  the 
memory  of  those  brave-hearted  com- 
panions who  fell  on  the  field  of  battle, 
manfully  combating  for  the  cavse  of 


id  lamentable  aacriSee,  baa  crowned  the 
ofow  libertlca."— ^^i^«M  nftkt  Sardimitm 


dmUsaiiimt  of  Jusftoff,  tokdot  Right* 
Novara  I  thy  name  wiU  never  be  for. 
gotten,  for  time  can  never  erase  thy 
mournful  and  disastrous  remembrance. 

In  a  saloon  of  the  Belliori's  Palace, 
at  Novara,  with  irregular  paces,  strode 
Carlo  Alberto,  the  true,  the  brave,  and 
virtuous.  The  tottering  form,  the 
countenance  overcast  with  care  and 
sorrow,  the  nervous  twitching  of  the 
frame,  told  how  terribly  he  felt  the 
reverses  of  his  army  and  of  his  country. 
Who  could  believe  Uiat  in  the  space  of 
a  few  hours  such  a  change  could  have 
come  over  him,  as  if  vears  had  passed 
over  his  head?  The  bold  and  erect  frame 
was  there  no  longer;  the  bright*  inteU 
ligent  fflance  of  the  eye  was  gone ;  the 
cheerful  tone  had  fled — all  deputed, 
never  to  return.  And  in  their  stead 
was  beheld  the  old  and  infirm  step  of 
age,  bowed  down  by  grief  and  despair. 
Frightful  it  is  to  see  uie  effect  of  mind 
over  body — the  giant  s{>irit  triumphing 
over  matter,  and  asserting  his  imperiiu 
sway.  The  roost  acute  pain,  the  most 
intense  agony,  can  never  accomplish  in 
Tears  what  despair  e&cts  in  houn. 
Nor  did  I  ever  see  it  realised  to  such 
a  terrible  extent,  as  I  did  in  the  person 
of  the  late  ili.fated  King  of  Sardinia. 

Kind  reader,  pardon  me,  if  at  this 
period,  when  my  tale  draws  to  a  con- 
clusion, I  pause  for  a  few  moments  to 
offer  my  tribute  of  reqtect  to  him  who 
is  beyond  human  censure,  and  to  defend 
the  memory  of  the  dead  from  the  ca- 
lumnies that  have  been,  with  no  spar, 
ing  hand,  heaped  on  the  head  of  one» 
whose  memory  has,  and  ever  wili 
be,  retained  by  his  countrymen  ia 
grateful  remembrance.  That  Carlo 
Alberto  had  his  failings,  as  I  have  be- 
fore observed  in  this  tale,  is  not  to  be 
denied ;  but  where  is  the  man  who  ia 
perfect  ?  That  over  him  stole  at  times 
a  gloom  of  character,  from  whioh  it  waa 
difficult  to  draw  him ;  that  in  these  mo- 
ments a  bigotry  of  disposition  nuurkad 
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biB  coarse,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  then 
■tand  fortb,  in  bold  reliefy  many  and 
many  noble  Tirtues,  making  us  forget 
the  imperfections,  whilst  admiring  those 
qualities  so  worthy  a  kin^.  The  asy- 
lum be  always  anbrded  m  his  king- 
dom  to  exiles  from  every  other  part  of 
Italy-^the  noble  manliness  with  which 
he  always  resisted  the  efforts  of  Aus- 
tria and  the  other  adjoining  despotic 
states  to  deliver  them  up  to  their  tender 
mercies — should  alone  be  sufficient  to 
endear  his  memory  in  the  mind  of  every 
true  Italian  whose  heart  beats  respon- 
sive to  the  call  of  liberty.  But  apart 
from  this  consideration — the  attention 
he  paid  to  commerce,  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  art  and  science,  to  the  wants 
of  a^culturists,  his  gift  of  a  liberal 
constitution  to  his  people,  and  the 
flourishing  position  Sanlinia  was  in 
throughout  his  reign,  so  different  to 
antecedents — tend  to  prove  he  was  a 
monarch  not  merely  in  name,  but  also  in 
mind.  Kor  would  there  be  need  for  me, 
were  the  history  of  my  country-,  with  its 
religious,  social,  and  political  position, 
read  and  understood  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  place  here  on  record  my 
huniole  assertion  of  well-known  facts ; 
for  then  they  would  in  themselves  at 
once  repel,  and  with  indignation,  the 
efforts  made  by  disappointed  ambition 
to  sully  the  character  of  the  de- 
parted. And  who  are  these  parties 
who  are  continually  tearing  away 
the  veil  of  decency  which  should 
cover  the  unfortunate  and  the  grave- 
where  should  rest  for  ever  the  private 
animosities  of  our  nature — the  good 
only  to  be  remembered,  the  wrong  for- 
gotten— who  are  these  men,  I  ask? 
The  answer  is,  a  small  section  of  Red 
Bepublicans  or  modern  Socialists,  who 
I  deny,  and  deny  emphatically,  are  the 


true  exponents  of  the  genius  of  modern 
Italian  liberty.  Mazzinl  and  his  small 
party,  for  small  it  is,  may  stand  forth 
and  assert  such  to  be  the  case  ;  but 
facts  are  not  to  be  controverted  and 
gainsayed  by  boastful  nssertionsi.  The 
votes  of  the  people  of  Milan,  of  Parma, 
of  Piaccnza,  and  of  other  towns — the 
votes  of  the  Venetian  Assembly  at  the 
period  of  the  Revolution — all  tend  to 

?rove  the  truth  of  what  I  advance,  that 
ialy  is  not  Republican  in  heart,  hut 
earnestly  panting  for  a  liberal  rnonar^ 
chical  government,  headed  by  the  House 
of  Sardinia.*  Even  the  legions  who 
&ught  so  valiantly  in  Rome  were  not 
Republicans.  The  one  of  Manara,  the 
best  and  bravest,  openly  wore  the  cross 
of  Savoy  on  their  sword-belts  and 
continually  declared  they  were  not  Ile- 
publicans.f  Mazzini,  aware  of  this 
fact,  in  asserting  all  the  volunteers  in 
Rome  were  special  partisans  of  his 
dogmas,  must  knowingly  have  asserted 
a  falsehood.  Mariotti,  in  his  able 
work,  justly  observes.  Mo zzini's  ** faith 
is  in  Ood  and  the  people — he  alone 
God's  interpreter — the  people  his  blind 
instruments."  And  it  was  because  the 
Revolution  of  Lombardy  broke  out, 
independent  of  any  agency  of  his — 
every  act  of  the  drama  of  it  concocted 
unknown  to  him — Mazzini's  pride  took 
umbrage  at  what  he  considered  an  in- 
sult to  his  dignity,  and  forget  ting^ri/i- 
ciple  and  country^  he  determined,  ironi 
the  instant  he  put  foot  on  Lombard 
soil — the  soil  freed  from  the  hands  of 
its  opj)ressors  by  its  own  gallant  sons— 
the  soil  where  A«  himself  was  prevented 
from  showing  his  person  for  uiany  a 
long  year — to  mark  his  gratitude  by 
doing  all  which  lay  within  his  power 
to  stab  Italy  to  the  hcart-t  His  every 
act  pursued  during  the  existence  of  the 


*  On  the  9th  of  Jane,  1848,  the  result  of  the  voting  at  Milan  was  as  follows  :~56]  ,000 
for  immediate  anoezation  to  Piedmont ;  681  for  putting  off  the  queation  until  the  war  had 
terminated.  The  votes  of  the  Venetian  Assembly  for  immediate  annexation  to  Lombardy 
and  Piedmont,  127 ;  against,  6.  At  Piacenza,  fur  a  union  with  Piedmont,  37,000  ;  with 
Lombardy,  69 ;  with  the  Sutes  of  the  Church,  300 ;  with  Parma,  10.  At  Parma,  only 
one  voted  for  a  Republic 

f  Mazzini  8a}'a,  "  The  heroes  of  the  barricades,  the  volunteers  in  Tyrol  and  Friuli,  the 
Boman  and  Swi^  auxiliaries,  were  all  Republican.  The  Manara  Legion,  the  bravest  and 
best  organised  of  these  free  corp.*,  served  at  Rome  for  the  Republic,  always  declaring  tl.ey 
were  no  Repablicanj*,  insisting  ou  bearing  the  *  Cross  of  Savoy  on  their  sword- belts,*  and 
irent  oonaeqnently  by  th*)  name  of  aristocrates.** — See  Dandoto. 

X  **  Verily  we  say  it,  from  the  depth  of  our  soul,  by  that  ill-timed  protest  (in  which  ho 
declared  the  Provisional  Government  had  betrayed  their  mission) — by  that  still  more  un sea- 
sonable vindication  of  hia  principles,  by  which  the  ardonr  of  the  Lombard  popalatiun  waa 
thus  miaerebly  wasted  in  wone  than  nnprofitable  discussion — Mazzini,  so  far  as  lay  in  his 
power,  stabbed  Italy  to  the  heart'* — Mariotti. 
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proviBional  govemmentt  proved  suqh 
to  be  the  fact.  Allowing  bis  opinions 
difffred  from  those  of  the  Milanese 
people*  and  their  government,  yet  if 
Le  was  a  true  patriot  in  |ieart,  and  de- 
sired but  the  good  of  his  country,  as 
he  has  often  asserted,  he  should,  with- 
out hesitation,  have  sacriGced  j^hoso 
opinions  for  a  time,  and  endeavoured, 
jnsiead  ot  sowing  discord  and  dissen- 
sion, to  advance  by  his  utmost  efforts 
the  independence  of  his  native  land, 
\}y  overthrowing  the  foreigner  and  op- 
pressor, and  biniling  in  closer  bonds 
the  minds  of  Italy,  until  danger  had 
entirely  disappeared.  Instead  of  doing 
ihis,  he  aided  in  the  formation  of  a 
conspiracy  against  the  provisional  go- 
vernment of  Milan ;  bis  speeches  aud 
his  writings  were  ful)  of  discontent ; 
preaching  for  ever  '*  divide  I  divide  l" 
as  if  division,  instead  of  insuring  ruin, 
create4  success :  he  and  his  particular 
partisans  deserted,  in  the  very  first 
lour  of  danger,  when  die  ^^listriaus 
were  marching  against  Milan,  and  in 
short  never  fired  a  single  shot  to  ensure 
the  glories  of  victory,  or  to  lessen  the 
disasters  of  defeat.  The  opinions  of 
General  Pepe,  ah  ardent  Republican, 
those  of  A^uriotti,  Dandolo,  Farini,t 
Generid  Bara,  and'  others,  bear  out 
fully  my  assertions ;  but  even  if  fur- 
ther evidence  was  wanted,  the  words 
of  Mazzini  himself  prove  it  is  not  by 
him  or  his  theories  the  liberties  of 
Italy  will  ever  be  secured,  but  by  the 
same  honest  hearts  who  gained  the 
first  victories  in  Lombartjy,  at  the  sa- 
crifice of  their  fortunes  and  blood,  and 
who  first  proved  to  Europe  and  the 
woild  at  lar^e  that  the  elements  of  a 
sat  on  are  still  existing  on  the  plains 
of  the  Garden  of  Europe.  Mazzini's 
endeavours  to  jjlacken  the  memory  of 
Carlo  Alberto  hut  tend  to  expose  the 
extraonlinary  inconsistency  of  his  own 
character,  for  the  ill-fated  King,  who 
to-day  is  everything  miserabte  and  des- 


Eicable,  was,  hut  a  short  time  pnor. 
eld  up  by  him  as  a  model  and  pattera 
of  virtue. 

To  the  kind  reader  who  has  perused 
my  story,  and  who  has  thus  become 
acquainted  with  all  the  secret  ramifica. 
tions  of  the  Revolution  of  184?,  I  com- 
mit the  t^sk  of  doing  justice  to  the 
memory  of  him  who  to-day  is  before  a 
inightier  and  more  elorlous  tribunal 
than  the  one  of  fralT  and  weak  maxi. 
The  crave  Jiaa  received  the  wreck  of 
ruined  and  blighted  hopes — ^bc  hearts 
of  Italy  preserve  their  memory.  i<*- 
guiescaf  in  pace  I 

5?o  return  to  our  narrative, 
iany  and  many  along  minute  pass- 
ed away  as  Carlo  Alberto  pacea  the 
saloon  backwards  and  forwards,  his 
inind  a  chaos,  his  thoughts  impossible 
to  be  collected.  Vividly,  like  a  meteor 
illumining  for  an  instant  the  hbrizoiij 
flashed  to  his  mind  t)ie  memory  of  past 
years.  The  dream  conceived  in  youtB, 
nourished  by  the  sofl  touching  strains 
of  Petrarch,  wrought  into  reality  ty 
the  fiery  genius  of  a  friend  of  the  poet> 
Itienzi,  who  twice  almost  realised,  in 
ihe  middle  ages,  the  inspirations  of  his 
imaginative  luind — that  dream  which 
he  too  had,  in  a  similar  manner,  twioe 
dared  to  realise — was  crilshed,  broken 
by  a  climax  of  disasters  he  could  never 
have  foreseen — a  dream  which  he  noir 
was  forced  ^o  abandon  for  ever.  For 
ever  I — sad  and  fatal  word.  The  ^car 
wish,  the  fond  dream  was  fled,  and  not 
even  Hope,  the  tnagic  star  of  human 
existence — the  sweet  consoler  of  man!a 
disappointments  —  remained  to  cheer 
him  up,  an4  bid  him  again  summon 
every  energy  for  the  struggle,  where 
lay  prostrate  all  the  bright  prospects 
of  his  country's  happiness.  Oh  1  could 
)ie  but  call  again  to  life  the  hundreds 
who  were  now  beyond  his  reach,  lying 
calmly  in  the  cold  earth — those  who, 
by  their  bravery,  and  at  the  sacrifice 
of  their  lives,  had  won  the  glorious 


*  Mazzini  admitted  to  Capponi  that  Italy  did  not  seem  indined  for  a  republic ;  yet  the 
effort  should  be  made. 

t  Farini  thus  describes  Mazzini: — ^'  In  theology  he  is  a  deist,  a  pantheist,  and  a  ration- 
alist, by  tarns,  or  a  compound  of  all.  He  might  seem  a  Christian,  but  none  can  tell  whe- 
ther Catholic  or  Protestant,  or  of  what  denomination.  At  one  time  he  appeared  in  eveiy- 
thing  to  copy  La  Mennais— another  man  without  a  system.  He  wad  not  always  a  republican, 
or  did  not  show  it,  at  any  rate,  when,  in  1832,  he  invited  iCing  Charles  Albert  to  act  tb« 
liberator.  If  republican  he  were,  it  was  a  strange  kind  of  republic  he  fancied,  when,  in  *47, 
he  exhorted  Pius  IX.  '  to  have  faith,'  and  thought  him  capable  of  every  rational,  humanita- 
riun  effort.  At  another  time  he  wrote  against  the  theories  of  what  is  calle4  socialism  ;  then, 
when  the  wheel  went  round,  he  concocted  a  fresh  essay,  and  allied  with  the  socialists  of  all 
nation««^ 
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yictory  of  Gio^,  besieged  and  spccess- 
fully  gamed' thei  strong  foriressof  Pes- 
ctierft,  hope  would  still  remain  to  illu- 
mine the  atmosphere  of  darkness ;  of^ 
could  h^  but  yet  summon  to  his  ban- 
ners  the  men  of  Brescia,  of  Faduat  the 
thousands  of  hearts  beating  loudly  m 
every  j^art  of  Italy  for  the  claims  of 
hatidnality,  and  plabe  arms  in  their 
hands,  undisciplined  ds  they  may  be, 
the  hour  of  Victdry  might  still  be  his, 
the  wdrld'  proclaim — **  V'e  un  nome 
piii  grande  di  Wieishington  e  di  Kos. 
ciusko,  vi  fu  tin  trono  eretto  da  ycnti 
milioni  di  uomini  Hberi  che  acrisserd 
nella  base:  'A  Carlo  Alberto  nato  II 
re,  r  Italia  renata  per  lui  T  "  .  .  . 
•  Vaiii  wishes  1 — fruitless  surmises! 
Before  him  stood  the  grim  hand  of 
Beality,  withering  and  motionless — the 

g'ant  figure  of  Despair,  gaunt  and  stem, 
ope  there  was  none.  In  agony  he 
clenched  his  hands ;  his  lips  moved  as 
if  they  fain'  would  have  uttefed  a 
brayer;  and,  Exhausted  in  mind  and 
Dody,  he  sank  on  a  chair.  Oh  1  Italy-^ 
dear  land  I— how  many  a  heart  has  felt 
for  thee  the  same. 
Time,  bitter  and  swift  in  its  flight, 

5assed  on,  and  it  was  necessary  to  act. 
*o  act  t  kind  Heaven.  How  ?  Must 
hCf  for  no  crime  but  for  the  gloriou^ 
ambition  of  freeing  his  native  land 
from  the  cursed  tread  of  the  stranger, 
knd  whose  career  was  marked  in  cha- 
racters of  blood — must  he  resign  his 
sceptre,  give  up  his  country,  fly  from 
the  scenes  he  had  acted  so  conspicuous 
a  part  in,  desert  the  remnant  of  his 
brave  army  ?  Yes,  for  their  sake,  for 
the  happiness  of  his  people,  it  must 
be  done.  Yet  there  is  one  thread  on 
which  yet  hangs  his  destiny,  A  few 
minutes  longer,  and  fate  will  have  de- 
cided his  future  career.  Kindf  Provi- 
dence, look  down  in  mercy,  and  nerve 
his  heart  for  every  reverse  1 

A  knock  gently  given  on  the  door, 
and  repeated  several  times  louder,  at 
length  roused  Carlo  Alberto  from  his 
reverie  of  horror.  Uttering  a  faint 
command  to  enter,  the  door  opened, 
and  an  aide-de-camp  appeared. 

'*  Sire,  General  Cossato  waits  with- 
out." 

"Admit  him  instantly.  General," 
exclaimed  the  King,  as  Cossato  en- 
tered, and  he  nervously  clasped  a  ta- 
ble which  stood  near  him,  with  one 
band,  **  s[>eak  l^let  me  know  the  result 
of  your  mission." 


"Sire,  it  is  with  painful  regret  I 
have  tp  inform  your  Majesfy "    *" 

"Stop,  General;  it  is  enough.  My 
offer  is,  then,  rejected  by  Marshal  Ra- 
detzky  ?" 

"  I  have  not  seen  him,  sire ;  but 
JField-Marshal  Hiesj;'  wbd  commands 
m  Marshal  Radetzky's  place,  he  hav^ 
ing,  before  I  arrived,  retired  to  his 
quarters.  The  former  bade  me  infornl 
your  Majesty  all  terms  were  inadmisi 
sible  if  they  came  from  your  Majesty, 
and  xio  time  would  be  lost  in  compeU 
ling  the  Sardinian  army  and  yourself! 
sire,  to  surrender  at  discretion." 

••Enough,  enough  —  the  cup  of 
misery  is  full.  General,  retire,  and 
summon  Immediately  to  the  counclU 
room  the  members  Of  our  family,  and 
the  diflerent  generids  of  division.  Fo^ 
your  services,  I  hav6"but  thanks  to 
offer  you.** 

"They  are  sufficient,  sire,  and  far 
more  than  I  desire.  May  God  bless 
your  Majesty !"  uttered  the  General; 
ferventlyj  as,  bending  a  knee,  he  pressi. 
ed  the  hand  which  was  extended  to^ 
wards  him  to  his  lips;  and  a  tear^ 
springing  from  a  source  he  could  not 
controul,  trickled  down  his  cheek,  and 
fell  upon  the  trembling  hand  which  h^ 
slowly  resigned,  and  rising,  retired 
from  the  room. 

Again,  for  a  second  time  since  he 
retired  from  the  battle-field,  stood  the 
aged  King  alone.  Had  he  anticipated 
his  fate  ?  Had  he  forseen  the  result 
of  his  offer  ?  Tlie  proud  Austrian  foe, 
triumphant,  implacable  in  his  hatred^ 
and  in  his  hour  of  victory,  was  already 

Ereparing,  in  the  early  morn,  to  anni- 
Hate  the  remnant  of  his  brave  and 
devoted  army.  To  resist  successfully 
was  impossible.  His  army,  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  it  scattered  and  disunited, 
would  require  some  two  days,  if  even 
in  that  time  it  could  be  achieved,  to 
be  collected,  to  meet  the  foe  again. 
That  time  was  refused  him ;  and  to 
save  the  kingdom  for  his  son,  the  lives 
of  his  soldiers,  the  sceptre,  which  he 
had  held  for  nearly  nineteen  long  years, 
must  be  resided,  himself  become  a 
fugitive,  an  exile  from  his  land.  Fare- 
well, Hope  I  The  night  of  the  heart 
had  begun. 

By  a  strong  eflbrt  of  a  powerful 
mind,  he  collected  his  scattered 
thoughts,  and,  passing  his  hand  over 
his  feverish  brow,  he  strode  from  the 
room  in  which  he  was  in  to  another^ 
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wbere  were  assembled  the  Dukes  of 
Saror  and  Genoa,  General  Chna- 
nouski,  the  different  commanders  of 
his  rarioos  divisions^  the  Minister  Ca- 
doma,  and  two  or  three  other  mem- 
bera  of  his  household.  What  a  soene 
presented  itself  there  I  It  required 
every  effort  Carlo  Alberto  was  capa. 
ble  of  summoning  to  his  aid  to  meet 
those  sad,  mournful,  and  tearful  faces. 
A  thought,  a  suspicion  had  already 

gone  forth,  that  he  intended  to  resign 
is  crown,  and  every  heart  present, 
bound  to  him  by  many  a  kind  act* 
looking  upon  him  for  years  as  a  father 
to  his  people,  bled  inwardly  and  bit- 
terly at  the  spectacle  of  fallen  majesty. 
For  an  instant,  as  Carlo  Alberto  en- 
tered, he  paused  and  hesitated.  His 
eyes  quickly  wandered  over  each  coun- 
tenance, and  sad  was  the  sight  they 
presented.  A  slight  shiver  passed 
through  his  frame,  and  then,  with  firm 
step,  with  head  erect,  his  face  lighted 
once  more  with  kingly  pride,  he  took 
a  few  paces  further,  and  waved  his 
hand — 

**  Signori  !'*  he  exclaimed,  **  the  fate 
of  war  has  disappointed  the  bright 
hopes  we  all  in  concert  felt,  and  your 
bravery  has  failed  before  a  destiny  you 
cannot  avoid.  I  have  summoned  you, 
from  your  faithful  attachment  to  our 
person,  to  inform  you  that  the  struggle 
can  no  lon(;er  last,  for  an  army  to  sus- 
tain  our  united  efibrts  exists  no  more 
but  in  name.  The  sceptre  I  have  held 
00  long  for  the  sake  of  my  country,  and 
as  a  last  proof  of  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests  of  my  people,  I  resign  in  favour 
of  my  sou,  Victor  Emmanuel,  Duke  of 
Savoy.  To  him,  now  your  Sovereign, 
Austria  will  accord  those  tenns  of 
peace  she  has  and  will  ever  refuse  to 
me." 

For  a  few  instants  ailer  Carlo  Al. 
berto  had  finished  spenking,  a  deep 
silence  reigned  in  the  council-room. 
The  emotions  of  many  present,  how- 
ever,  could  not  be  contained ;  nature 
could  withhold  no  longer,  and  sobs 
bitter  and  terrible  burst  forth.  The 
veteran  soldiers,  who  had  beheld,  al. 
most  unmoved,  the  fields  of  carnage 
and  death — who  had  gazed  upon  many 
and  many  a  scene  of  horror — who  had 


trodden  through  the  sad  vidsaitades  of 
life,  stem  and  inflexible  in  mien— could 
not  repress  their  feelings,  while  gazing 
on  the  fine  and  noble  form  of  their  so^ 
vereign,  whose  every  wish,  in  private 
and  in  public,  beat  responsive  to  thcar 
own.  His  invariable  kindness  of  man- 
ner, his  generous  sacrifice  of  self,  his 
indifference  to  personal  danger,  all  en- 
deared him  to  his  people ;  and  forget- 
ting ceremony,  and  Lstening  only  to 
the  impulse  of  their  hearts,  they  crowd- 
ed around  his  person,  and,  with  tears 
and  prayers,  conjured  him  to  alter  his 
decision.  His  son,  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
also  implored  him,  by  every  filial  term 
of  affection,  to  revoke  his  resolution. 
A  slight  working  of  the  muscles  of  the 
countenance  was  the  only  emotion 
Carlo  Alberto  exhibited,  and  again 
he  reiterated  his  determination  to 
resign. 

«  Signori,  if  it  were  possible,  con- 
sistent with  my  vows,  with  the  duty  I 
owe  my  people  and  my  country,  to 
retain  the  throne,  the  smection,  deep 
and  solemn,  you  have  shown  for  my 
person,  would  be  sufficient  to  induce 
me  to  alter  my  decision.  But  when  I 
reflect,  if  I  retain  a  day  longer  the 
sceptre,  thousands  of  brave  men  will 
fall  a  sacrifice  to  support  my  dignity,  I 
cannot,  and  deeply  do  I  regret  it,  ac- 
cede to  your  prayer.  To  you,  each 
and  all,  I  return  the  afiSiCtion  of  my 
heart;  and  the  generous  feeling  you 
have  shown  this  day  will  at  my  last  hour 
be  remembered  as  a  bright  consolation 
for  the  disasters  which  have  over- 
whelmed  me  and  my  people.  Signori, 
from  this  hour  I  am  no  longer  your 
king ;  be  honest,  faithful,  ana  devoted 
to  my  son,  as  you  have  ever,  in  the 
time  of  safety  or  danger,  been  to  me.*' 

Turning  from  one  to  another,  the 
king  embraced  each ;  and  amidst  the 
bitter  sobs  of  many,  the  king  quitted 
the  council-room  and  returned  to 
his  private  room.  Then,  in  the  silenco 
of  his  room,  apart  and  alone,  with  no 

Erying  eye  to  watch  his  demeanour 
ut  the  all-sceing  One,  the  pride  of  the 
fallen  monarch  gave  way,  and  bursts 
of  agony  issued  from  his  lips.*  No  one 
who  has  not  felt  the  fall  from  high  and 
lofty  station  to  poverty  and  ignomi- 


*  Carlo  Alberto,  in  conversation  at  Tolosa  with  a  friend  of  the  author,  owned  he  couM 
scarcely  contain  bis  feelings  at  the  grief  of  his  generals,  and  was  glad  when  he  was  abW, 
when  alone,  to  give  rent  to  his  emotions. 
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ny,  the  sadden  crush  of  some  long  and 
cherished  hope,  can  possibly  imagine 
the  pain-.terrible  and  intense — ^wbich 
breaks  down  and  bows  to  the  earth  the 
spirit,  however  bold  and  soaring.  The 
exiles  of  Italy,  wanderers  and  fugi- 
tives, know  well  the  agonising  feelings 
of  riches  losit,  of  hopes  crushed,  of 
country  and  friends,  perhaps  for  ever 
gonel  Let  the  reader  not  then  in 
mockery  smile,  nor  laugh  at  what  he 
or  she  may  call  a  folly:  there  are 
feelings  which  even  displayed,  and 
given  loose  to  in  tears,  draw  their  in- 
spiration from  the  very  fountain  of 
life  itself,  pure,  noble,  and  true,  as 
the  light  of  heaven  ! 

Midnight  had  long  passed  away. 
In  the  room  still  sat  \S\%  fallen  hope  of 
Italy,  He  had  evidently  been  writing, 
for  before  him  was  a  letter  address^ 
to  the  queen.  The  husband  who  had 
cherished  her  in  the  hour  of  prosperity, 
when  rank,  riches,  power  were  his 
own,  now  fallen  and  heartbroken,  de- 
serted her  for  her  sake,  for  hU  chil- 
dren, for  his  country  I  Direful  fate  I 
To  abandon,  and  for  humanity's  sake 
itself,  the  best,  dearest,  and  holiest 
ties  of  life,  how  fearful  and  rending  to 
the  mind  I  The  Uirone,  with  its  cold 
ceremonies  of  life,  with  its  appendages 
of  riches  and  power,  becomes,  when 
brought  to  the  inward  heart,  a  mockery 
of  mockeries.  Beauty,  home,  love — 
where  are  they  ?  Forced  to  yield  be- 
fore the  cold  and  heartless  usages  of  a 
people  I  The  heart  a  slave  1  custom 
the  idol! 

Into  the  room  enters  Alberico  Porro. 
With  limbs  trembling  beneath  him  he 
advances  to  the  king,  and  with  a  voice 
choking  with  emotion  he  throws  him- 
self on  his  knees  before  him. 

'<  Sire  I*'  he  exclaims,  *^  may  I  dare 
venture  to  supplicate  at  your  hands  a 
last  favour  ?" 

•'  Signer  Porro,  little  remains  in  my 
power  to  grant  you ;  the  days  of  my 
prosperity  have  already  flown,  and 
are  now  numbered  with  the  past.'* 

*'  Sire,  I  implore  you,  refuse  me  not  1" 

"Well,  signer,  ^rour  wish  is  grant- 
ed, if  the  favour  is  still  within  my 
power  to  bestow." 

'*  Thanks !  sire,  thanks  I  my  sole 
wish,  my  dearest  object,  is  to  accom- 
pany your  Majesty  wherever  you  go, 
should  you,  sire,  deem  it  necessary  to 
withdraw  from  the  army." 


« Porro,"  replied  the  king,  "my 
word  is  plighted,  and  you  have  rightly 
divined  my  thoughts.  The  prepara- 
tions for  my  departure  are  already 
made,  and  the  foolish  feeling  of  inde- 
cision which  at  times  will  steal  over 
the  strongest  mind,  alone  has  delayed 
my  departure.  It  has  |:one  now,  and 
I  will  at  once  quit  this  scene  of  my 
misery.  God  knows  how  soon  the 
grave  I  opened  for  others,  with  no 
wrong  motive,  will  too  receive  my 
body.  Assist  me  on  with  this  cloak ; 
and  mind,  signer,  I  am  no  longer 
Carlo  Alberto,  but  a  simple  gentle* 
man." 

With  a  mind,  notwithstanding  its 
sadness,  full  of  joy  at  the  trust  re- 
posed in  him,  Porro  assisted  to  place 
over  the  shoulders  of  the  king  a  com- 
mon soldier's  cloak.  A  low  sized  hat, 
which  partly  covered  his  eyes,  was 
placed  on  his  head,  and  taking  the  arm 
of  Porro,  he,  after  passing  through 
several  rooms,  descended  a  private 
staircase.  At  the  bottom  of  it  stood 
a  man,  as  if  waiting  for  somebody,  and 
on  a  sign  from  the  king  he  at  once 
moved  on  towards  the  street.  A  car- 
riage here  awaited  him,  and  with  a 
firm  pace  he  mounted  the  step  and 
seated  himself  within.  Porro  in  silence 
mounted  the  box,  in  company  with 
the  person  who  had  preceded  the  king 
and  himself,  and  the  carriage,  drawn 
by  two  horses,  and  guided  by  a  pos- 
tilion, immediately  was  driven  on- 
wards  towards  the  gates  of  Novara. 
Passing  through  the  streets,  crowded 
here  and  there  with  troops,  even  at 
that  hour  of  night,  the  carriage  was 
driven  forward  to  the  walls  with  some 
difficulty.  Confusion  seemed  to  reign 
around  on  every  side,  and  not  until 
an  hour  had  passed  over  were  they 
able  to  reach  the  open  country.  I'ho 
utmost  caution  was  now  necessary,  for 
they  were  approaching  the  Austrian 
lines,  and  soon  the  king  and  his  com- 
pauions  in  danger  were  assured  of  the 
luct,  by  a  shower  of  bullets  which 
came  whistling  by  them.  Luckily 
they  did  no  harm,  and  Porro,  at  the 
first  notice  of  danger,  springing  from 
his  scat,  rushed  forward,  and  in  Ger- 
man requested  to  speak  with  the  officer 
in  command.  At  the  sound  of  his 
voice  the  firing  at  once  ceased,  and 
after  interchanging  a  few  words  with 
two  or  three  of  the  soldiers,  an  officer, 
commanding  the  post,  came  near  to 
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Forro,  ^lid  reauested  to  know  his  plea- 
Bure.  I3efbre  he  could  reply  Carlo  Al- 
berto stood  by  his  sidcj  and  demanded 
from  the  ofHcer  the  name  of  the  com. 
mander  of  his  division. 

"  Count  Thurn,"  replied  the  Aus- 
trian. 

''Inform  the  count,  then,  a  me«- 
Bencrer  bearing  an  important  message 
desires  an  immediate  interview." 

"If  such  is  your  request,  sir,  you 
had  better  follow  me ;  but  I  cannot  jper- 
niit  any  other  person  to  cross  our  fmes 
mih  the  exception  of  the  gentleman 
who  is  with  you." 

"Be  it  so;  I  am  ready  to  follow 
you,  sir." 

Guided  by  the  officer,  the  King  and 
Porro  pursued  their  path  through  the 
Austrian  lines,  and  in  a  short  time  ar. 
rived  at  the  headquarters  of  Count 
Thum,  On  the  king's  demand  for  a 
private  interview  it  was  at  once  ac- 
corded, and  in  a  few  minutes  more 
Carlo  Alberto  stood  in  the  presence  of 
the  Count.  The  last  hope  of  Italy  was 
in  the  power  of  its  greatest  enslaver, 
seeking  at  his  hands  a  retreat  from 
kingly  power.  How  strange  Provi- 
dence are  thy  ways  1  the  mighty  of  to- 
day  becomin^the  beggar  to-morrow, 

^ "  Count  Thum,"  exclaimed  the 
kin^',  his  voice  yet  full  of  kingly  power, 
"  before  you  you  behold  him  who  but 
a  few  hours  ago  was  in  possession  of 
the  throne  of  Sardinia.  He  comes 
to  you  a  suppliant,  requesting  as  a 
last  favour  the  privilege  of  passing 
through  your  lines  to  seek  a  retreat 
from  scenes  in  which  he  can  no  longer 
figure  but  as  a  mourner  for  the  mis- 
fortunes  of  his  kingdom." 

For  an  instant  astonishment  pre- 
vented the  Count  Thurn  from  answer, 
ingi  so  astounded  was  he  at  the  reve- 
lation made.  Bearing  a  character  far 
from  the  brightest,  yet  the  truth  I 
am  bound  to  utter,  n)r  in  a  moment 
after  the  Count  started  from  the  seat 
on  which  he  was  reclining,  and  his 
look  of  surprise  succeeded  to  one  of 
deep  regret. 

••  I  entreat  your  Majesty's  pardon, 
if  for  an  instant  I  have  forgotten  the 
respect  I  owe  you.  I  trust  your  Ma- 
jesty will  honour  me  by  seating  your- 
B«lf«  while  I  listen  to  the  reasons  which 


have  induced  your  Majesty  to  honour 
me  with  your  presence."  . 

"  No,  Count,  t  wish  to  depart  as 
soon  as  po  Vible,  if  it  be  not  your  in- 
tention to  detain  me  here  a  prisoner." 

'*  God  forbid  1  should  do  so  1  Let 
your  Majesty  but  express  your  wUh» 
and  if  it  interferes  not  wi^h  the  duty  I 
owe  the  Emperor,  (here  is  no  one  who 
would  more  willingly  fulfil  any  com- 
mand of  your  Majesty," 

"  My  only  request.  Count  Thurp,  is 
to  be  allowed  to  pass  through,  the  £m- 
TCror*s  forces  on  my  way  to  Bayonne. 
From  the  moment  I  quit  Italy,  if  my 
path  be  not  impeded,  my  poor  country 
sees  me  no  more.  Victor  Emmanuel 
is  now  king  of  Piedmont." 

*'  Willingly,  your  Majesty,  willing- 
ly shall  your  request  be  immediately 
complied  with.  I  will  t^ike  the  entire 
responsibility  on  myself,  and  will  order 
at  once  an  officer  to  conduct  your  Ma- 
jesty on  your  journey  beyond  the 
reach  of  danger." 

*'  Thank  you,  county  for  thanks 
alone  I  can  ofier  you." 

"They  are  sufficient,  your  Majes- 
ty," replied  the  count,  in  a  tremulous 
tone  as,  bowing  respectfully,  he  quitted 
the  room  to  order  a  fit  and  prober  es- 
cort for  him  whose  last  hour  m  this 
world  was  quickly  approaching. 
•         •    ^    .         •         ■        f^ 

A  few  months  after^  on  the  28th  oF 
July,  at  a  convent  in  Oporto,  died 
Carlo  Alberto,  of  a  broken  heart, 
Qrushed  in  spirit,  froni  which  all  the 
euorts  of  Porro  could  not  arouse  him, 
he  gradually  sank  from  d^y  today, 
and  died  breathing  his  last  hope  for 
Italy's  emancipation.  That  hope,  iit^ 
tered  in  the  silent  room,  fervently 
speaking  the  thovgkt  of  his  life,  is  felt 
deeply  in  the  hearts  of  his  countryman. 
And  may  his  spirit  yet  see  that  his 
misfortunes  have  not  been  thrown 
away  in  vain,  but,  forming  another  of 
those  many  mournful  remembrances 
which  render  the  garden  of  Europe  all 
the  dearer  to  her  sons  in  her  sorrow^ 
these  sons  will  yet  arise  again,  power! 
ful  in  justice,  in  truth,  and  in  might, 
to  plant  on  high  the  standard  of  liberty 
in  heaven's  light,  dyed  with  the  blood 
of  those  martyrs  who  implanted  on 
Italian  soil  the  love  of  freeciom  I 
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Few  of  our  readers  can  be  ignorant  of 
A  aeries  of  works,  commencing  with  a 
volume  entitled  "Essays  Written  in 
ijbe  Intervals  of  Business,*'  and  qlosing 
with  "Companions  of  my  Solitude/' 
Srhich,  if  we  have  not  in  each  instance 
formally  noticed;  as  the  successive 
TolamiBs  appeared,  our  silence  pro- 
ceeded from  our  knowledge  that,  with- 
out any  aid  from  reviews,  their  cir- 
culation was  far  more  extensfive  than 
that  which  periodical  publications  can 
command ;  that  their  influence  on 
Opinion  is  greater  at  the  moment,  and 
likely  to  be  more  permanent ;  in  short, 
that  to  most  of  the  readers  to  whom 
.we  could  hope  to  introduce  a  new  pub- 
lication, the  writings  of  this  author 
-were  already  favourably  known. 

The  name  of  the  author  of  these 
books  has  not  been  hitherto  placed  in 
the  titlepage  of  any  of  them,  and  majr 
not  even  be  known  to  many  of  his 
admirers.  It  is  now  for  the  first  time 
given  with  any  of  his  publications. 
The  titlepage  of  the  volumes  before  us 
bears  the  name  of  Arthur  Helps.  To 
this  ought  to  have  been  added,  author 
of  "  Friends  in  Council,"  and  "  The 
Claims  of  Labour." 
.  llie  "  History  of  the  Spanish  Con- 
^quest  in  America"*  has  in  some  degree 
grown  out  of  the  two  books  the  names 
of  which  we  have  last  written ;  but  this 
IB  best  told  by  the  author  himself :— . 


**  Some  years  ago,  being  moch  interested 
in  the  general  subject  of  slavery,  and  en- 
gaged in  writing  upon  it,  I  began  to  inves- 
tigate the  origin  of  modem  slavery.  I  soon 
found  that  the  works  commonly  referred  to 
gave  me  no  sufficient  insight  into  the  mat- 
ter. Questions,  moreover,  arose  in  my  mind, 
not  immcdFately  connected  with  slavery,  but 
bearing  closely  ur)on  it,  with  respect  to  the 
distribation  of  races  in  the  New  World. 
*  Why,'  said  I  to  myMlf,  •  are  there  none  but 
black  men  in  this  island;  why  are  there 
none  but  copper- coloured  men  on  that  line  of 
coast ;  how  is  it  that  in  one  town  the  white 
population  predominates  while  in  another 
the  aborigines  still  hold  their  ground  ?  There 


§i 


must  be  .a  series  of  historical .  events  which; 
if  brought  to  light,  would  solve  all  these 
questions;  and  I  will  endeavour  to  trace 
this  out  for  myself.** 

No  man  has  ever  investigated  a 
subject  without  finding  that  former  ab- 
stracts do  little  more  for  him  than  refer 
him  to  authorities.  Mr.  Helps  com- 
menced  the  study  of  this  subject  with 
the  notion,  that  the  few  facts  which  he 
sought  to  ascertain  might  be  easily 
iTound  stated  with  sufficient  accuracy 
for  his  purpose.  What  he  looked  for, 
however,  was  not  what  former  students 
of  the  same  period  of  history  had 
sought,  and  in  modern  books  he  found 
little  or  nothing  of  use  to  him.  It  was 
not  that  his  proper  subject  had  not 
been  written  upon,  but  it  had  not  been, 
in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  inves- 
ti^ted.  A  subject  which  he  thought 
might  be  mastered,  as  far  as  its  ascer- 
tained facts  were  concerned,  by  a  few 
days  or  a  few  hours'  study  in  hid 
library,  was,  he  found,  one,  of  which 
the  mere  preliminary  knowledge  could 
not  be  acquired  without  the  study  of 
years,  and  rendering  himself  fami- 
liar— not  with  the  language  and  litera- 
ture of  Spain,  for  this  would  be  a  com- 
paratively light  labour,  accompanied 
by  its  own  immediate  reward  of  present 
enjoyment,  but — with  numerous  manu- 
scripts of  a  remote  period,  painfully- 
deciphered  ;  and  even  to  consult  whica 
involved  long  journeys,  occasional  re- 
sidence in  Spain,  and  the  trouble 
which,  in  spite  of  any  courtesy  from 
librarians,  must  be  felt  in  study  not 
conducted  in  one's  own  house.  Mr. 
Helps,  we  learn  from  occasional  notes 
through  these  volumes,  has  had  se- 
veral of  the  manuscripts  relating  to 
his  subject  transcribed  for  hiin.  Tliese 
difficulties,  like  most  difficulties  which 
we  overcome,  have  not  been  without 
some  advantage.  Had  our  author 
easily  found  what  he  sought  for  in  any 
modern  compilation,  we  should  most 
probably  haye  him  calling  his  friends 


.  *  **  Hie  Spanish  Conquest  in  America,,  and  its  Relation  to  the  Histoiy  of  Slnycry  and  to 
th9  Gaveynmeqt  (^  Colonies.'*  Yol  I.  By  Arthur  Helps.  London :  John  W.  Parker  and 
Son,  Wfiift  Bbnahd.    ld&5. 
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in  council  together ;  one  of  them  read- 
ing  uloud  an  essay,  cont4iinirig  a  few 
JDierciicos  from  admitted  fuctp,  and 
these  afrirmed  or  denied  according  to 
their  respective  parts  in  the  domestic 
drama,  by  the  several  interlocutors  in 
that  pleasant  little  romance.  A  chap, 
ter  would  Iiave  been  added  to  an 
arrreeable  book,  and  a  few  propositions 
enforced,  calculated  to  make  men  wiser 
and  better,  if,  after  all,  men  are  ren- 
dered wiser  and  better  by  books. 
Instead  of  an  essay  comparatively  un- 
important, and  the  statement  of  a  few 
facts  introductory  of  such  essay,  we 
nov/  have  an  important  portion  of  the 
history  of  Spanish  America  :— 

"  To  bring  before  the  reader,  not  conquest 
only,  lut  the  results  of  conquest — the  mode 
of  colonial  government  which  ultimately 
prevailed— the  extirpation  of  native  races — 
the  introduction  of  other  races — the  growth 
of  slavery— and  the  settlement  of  the  enco- 
mietidasj  on  vhicli  all  Indian  society  de- 
pended —  has  been  the  object  of  this  his- 
tory." 

The  universal  intei-cst  of  the  subject 
is  graceful ly  expressed  in  the  opening 
fceutencc  of  the  work,  by  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  inhabitant  of  another  world, 
placed  at  some  distance  above  our 
earth,  and  beholding  from  such  eleva- 
tion the  events  pas^^ing  hero,  or  who 
learns  them  from  communicated  re- 
cords. Such  spectator,  our  author 
iiuaginc?,  would  not  improbably  be  led 
to  infer  that  man  dillers  from  other 
intellectual  beings  by  his  world  being 
the  only  one  distinguished  by  shivery 
and  its  degrading  consequences  : — 

"  'the  history  of  almost  every  nation  tells 
ofsomcgient  transaction  peculiar  to  that  na- 
tion, ^oinothiug  which  aptly  illustrates  the 
parliciilar  chaincteristics  of  the  i)cople,  and 
proclaiinp,  as  wc  may  say,  the  part  in  human 
jiature  >Yhich  that  nation  was  to  explain  and 
romler  vii-iblL*.  In  Engli&h  history,  the  con- 
Ti^t  brtwccn  the  Crown  and  the  Pailiauient ; 
in  that  of  France,  the  French  devolution;  in 
that  of  Gcnnuny,  tlie  religious  wars,  are  ssuch 
trnisactions.  All  nations  of  the  same  stand- 
hig  have  portions  of  their  several  histories 
much  alike,  'i  here  are  bDnler  wars",  intestine 
diviAiciis,  contehta  about  t lie  succession  to  the 
thruiie,  uprisings ajrainst  favourites, in  respect 
tf  which,  if  only  dilfcrent  names  be  applied  to 
the  account  of  one  and  the  same  transaction, it 
■will  serve  very  well  for  the  history  of  various 
nations,  and  nobody  would  feel  any  strange- 
ness or  irrelevancy  in  the  story,  whether  it 
were  told  of  France,  England,  Germany,  or 


Spain.  Carrying  on  thisidea  to  the  history  of 
our  system,  if  the  other  worUs  around  na  ars 
peopled  with  beings  not  essentially  nnlika 
oui  selves,  there  may  be  amongst  them  many 
Alexanders,  Cns^ars,  and  Napoleons:  the 
ordinary  routine  of  oonqueBt  may  be  commoa- 
place  enough  in  many  planets.  And  thns 
the  tiling  most  worthy  to  be  noticed  in  tbe 
records  of  our  Earth,  may  be  its  commercial 
slavery  and  its  slave  trade.  For  we  may 
hope,  though  the  difference  may  be  to  our 
shame,  that  they  have  not  had  these  cala-* 
roities  elsewhere. 

*'Tbe  peculiar  phase  of  dartiy  that  wlU 
be  brought  forward  in  this  histoiyis  not  tlM 
first  and  most  natural  ooe,  in  which  tbe  slavv 
was  merely  the  captive  in  war,  *  the  fmit  of 
the  spear,*  as  he  has  figuratively  been  called, 
who  lived  in  the  house  of  his  conqueror,  and 
laboured  at  his  lands.  This  system  culmi- 
nated amongst  the  Romans ;  partook  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  Empire ;  was  gradualljr 
modified  by  Christianity  and  adnuicing 
civilization ;  declined  by  slow  and  almost 
imperceptible  degrees  into  serfage  and  rassal- 
age;  and  was  extinct,  or  nearly  so,  when 
the  second  great  period  of  slavery  suddenly 
uprose.  This  second  period  was  marked  by 
a  commercial  cliaracter.  The  slave  was  no 
longer  an  accident  of  war.  He  bad  become 
the  object  of  war.  He  was  no  longer  a  mere 
accidental  subject  of  barter.  He  was  to  be 
sought  for,  to  bo  hunted  out,  to  be  produced  ; 
and  this  change  accordingly  gave  rise  to  a 
new  branch  of  commerce.  Slaveiy  became 
at  once  a  much  more  momentous  questioa 
than  it  ever  had  been ;  and  thenceforth,  in« 
deed,  dairos  for  itself  a  history  of  its  own.** 
—pp.  8,  4. 

The  author  has,  in  one  of  hb  pre- 
Tions  essays  on  the  subject,  intimated* 
in  rather  quaint  language,  that  his  ob-^ 
ject  was  to  show  to  an  inquirer,  **  how 
the  black  people  came  to  the  New 
AVorld — how  the  brown  people  faded 
away  from  certain  countries  in  it; 
and  what  part  the  white  people  had  ia 
these  doings." 

The  work  has  originated  in  a  deep 
feeling  of — indignation  shall  we  call 
it? — subdued  indignation,  veiling  it« 
self  in  sorrow,  at  the  misery  which  man 
has  created  for  man,  and  in  the  belief 
that  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  anfferin^ 
which  has  been  endured,  not  alone  by 
the  vanquished  but  by  the  victor,  might 
have  been  altogether  avoided.  Ia 
those  who  suffer,  our  author  every* 
where  finds  his  heroes,  chiefly  therefore 
in  the  trampled  down  and  oppressed 
Indians ;  but-^so  much  of  wnat  we 
call  wrong  is  in  reality  error  and  mis- 
take— there  is  in  his  mind  no  absence 
of  human  sympathy  with  the  conquer. 
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ors.  The  narrative  of  the  Conquest 
has  been  told  by  former  writers  with 
reference  rather  to  the  Spaniards  mili- 
tant in  America,  and  their  relation  to 
Spain,  than  with  respect  to  the  natives 
of  the  conquered  countries.  It  has 
been  the  history  of  a  colony  in  its  first 
struggles  for  existence.  The  natives 
are  but  picturesque  incidents  of  the 
narrative  —  described  as  the  birds 
and  fishes  of  a  new  region  are  de- 
scribed ;  or  when  serious  resistance 
to  the  arms  of  the  conquerors  has  to 
be  mentioned,  we  have  the  historian 
telling  of  them  as  of  some  inferior 
race  destined  to  be  swept  away»  or  pre- 
served only  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  for  men  who  deem 
themselves  merciful  in  sparine  their 
lives  on  such  conditions,  or  Uie  yet 
harder  one  of  working  in  the  mines. 
Such  narrative  is  not  without  its  im- 
portance; but,  with  Mr.  Helps,  we  can- 
not  but  feel  that  a  more  important 
lesson  is  to  be  found  in  the  portions  of 
the  story  which  have  been  hitherto  dis- 
guised or  slurred  over,  and  that  **  in 
the  history  of  slavery,  if  it  be  well 
worked  out,  lie  the  means  of  consider- 
ing questions  of  the  first  importance 
respecting  colonisation,  agriculture, 
social  order,  and  government." 

The  history  which  Mr.  Helps  has 
undertaken  to  relate  will,  in  addition 
to  its  proper  interest,  have  that  which 
cannot  but  surround  a  subject  in  which 
the  names  of  persons,  familiarly  known 
as  among  those  whom  nations  delight 
to  honour,  must  for  ever  occur — <*  the 
Royal  Family  of  Portugal  with  Prince 
Henry  at  their  head" — and  even  more 
than  Prince  Henry,  the  adventurous 
navigators  whom  he  sent  forth.  What 
a  period  was  that  fourteenth  century  1 
How  like  romance  the  very  names  of 
its  heroes  come  to  the  ear  1  And  then 
the  discoveries  themselves,  each  day 
illustrating  that  remarkable  era,  when 
mankind  seemed  to  awake  from  a  sleep 
of  ages.  While  Portugal  was  the  first 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  discoverv,  a  Nor- 
man baron  was  the  bold  adventurer 
who  we  are  told,  in  modem  days,  dis- 
covered the  Canaries — known  to  the 
ancients  as  their  "Elysian  Fields," 
**  Fortunate  Islands,"  and  <'  Gardens 
of  the  Hesperides;"  but  forgotten  al- 
most as  entirely  as  the  dreams  of  the 
mythology  with  which  they  were  con- 
fused. In  1402,  Juan  de  Bethen* 
court,  chamberlain  to  Charles  the 
Sixth  of  France,  fled  from  the  distrac- 


tions of  his  country,  and  soushta  hotne 
in  the  Canary  Islands.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  Henry  the  Third  of  Castile, 
he  conquered  five  of  the  Islands — did 
homage  for  them  to  the  Crown  of  Cas- 
tile— thus  admitting  the  title  of  Spain. 
He  returned  to  the  Islands — continued 
his  course  of  conquest — "  reduced  the 
natives  to  slavery  —  introduced  the 
Christian  faith — built  churches,  and 
established  vassalage."  What  is  a 
church  without  a  bishop  ?  De  Beth- 
encourt  left  the  Islanos  once  more; 
told  his  vassals  that  he  was  going  but 
for  a  season ;  that  when  he  returned, 
he  would  bring  them  a  bishop  from 
Rome.  He  and  his  vassals  parted  af- 
fectionately ;  but  they  parted  not  again 
to  meet.  De  Bethencourt  died  in  his 
paternal  domains  in  Normandy,  when 
arranging  his  affairs  for  a  last  jour- 
ney to  his  colony.  His  descendants, 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century^ 
were  still  in  the  Islands ;  but  the  rights 
of  the  first  colonist  of  the  name  were 
sold,  in  some  short  time  after  his  death« 
to  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal. 

Prince  Henry  is  a  favourite  with 
our  author.  He  was  the  third  son  of 
John  the  First  of  Portugal ;  but  his 
mother's  blood  is  that  which  is  here 
dwelt  on.  She  was  daughter  of  John 
of  Gaunt.  <'  That  good  Plantagenet 
blood  on  the  mother's  side  was,  doubt* 
less,  not  without  avail  to  a  man  whose 
life  was  to  be  spent  in  continuous  tuad 
insatiate  efforts  to  work  out  a  great 
idea." 

There  is  some  convenience  in  our 
giving  from  Heeren  a  few  dates  con- 
nected with  the  Portuguese  voyages 
of  discover)"  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
before  we  accompany  Mr.  Helps  in  his 
details.  In  1419,  Madeira  was  dis- 
covered ;  in  1439,  Cape  Bojador  was 
doubled;  and  in  1446,  Cape  Verd. 
The  discovery  of  the  Azores  dates  in 
1448,  and  in  the  next  year,  that  of  the 
Cape  Ycrd  Islands ;  1471,  St  Thomas 
and  Annobon.  The  Pope's  bull  gave 
Portu<ral  all  it  might  discover  beyond 
Cape  Bojador.  In  1484,  Congo  was 
discovered.  But,  long  before  these 
last  discoveries.  Prince  Henry  had 
gone  to  his  rest. 

Mr.  Helps,  whose  proper  subject  is 
the  History  of  Slavery— of  the  con- 
quered, not  of  the  conquerors— is  not 
unwilling  to  seek  relief  from  scenes 
that  are  calculated  to  depress  the  ima- 
gination, in  dwelling  upon  all  such 
matters  as  are  incidental  to  hb  theme. 
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Whatever  is  picturesque,  is  sure  to 
catch  his  eye ;  whatever  has  moral 
elevation,  never  addresses  itself  to  him 
in  vain.  His  heroes,  we  have  said,  are 
the  native  tribes — a  people  rather  than 
individuals;  for,  among  the  native 
tribes,  how  can  individuals  be  distin- 
guished ?  If  the  shepherd  knows  each 
particular  animal  in  his  flock,  there 
are  no  words  by  which  he  can  commu- 
fticate  his  knowledge  to  others;  and 
inch  records  as  must  be  the.  chief  au- 
thorities from  which  any  modern  nar- 
rative  of  the  conquest  uf  the  Spaniards 
can  be  woven,  can  preserve  nothing 
that,  properly  speaking,  distin^tuishcs 
one  native  from  another.  It  is  not« 
therefore,  surprising  that  our  author 
should,  were  it  on  this  account  alone, 
arrange  the  parts  of  his  story  around 
some  great  European  names ;  but  there 
are  other  reasons  almost  as  strong  in- 
fluencing him.  The  immediate  con- 
querors were,  for  the  most  part,  cruel, 
rapacious,  villainous — men  with  whoni 
no  thouglitful  man  can  sympathise- 
least  of  all,  a  man  with  such  disciplined 
feelings  as  Mr.  Helps.  And  it  would 
feem  to  be  certain  that  the  legislation 
of  the  parent  countries  was  often  bene- 
volent and  wise ;  at  times,  that  it  was 
Altogether  defeated  by  those  who  re- 
presented them  in  the  colonies.  The 
details  of  that  legislation,  and  the  cir* 
cumstances — often  of  pardonable  error^ 
more  often  of  fraudulent  selfishness-* 
which  defeated  it,  are  here  told : — 

*  *'  The  remarkable  persons  connected  with 
the  hUtoiy  of  modern  slavery  are  alone  suffi- 
cient to  giv«  it  some  interest.  There  are  the 
^erobcors  of  tbe  royal  family  of  Portugal 
throughout  the  fifteenth  century,  with  Priooe 
Henry  at  their  head  ;  then  there  are  Ferdi- 
nand and  I:$abcila,  Columbus,  and  the  whole 
band  of  brave  captains  who  succeeded  him  in 
the  discovery  and  conquest  of  Spanish  Ame- 
rica ;  there  are  Charles  the  JFIfih,  Ximencs, 
liBS  Casas,  Vleyra,  and  hosts  of  churchmen 
and  statesmen  from  those  times  down  to  the 
present." — p.  6. 

The  part  of  the  work  now  published 
ia  divided  into  eleven  books,  each  of 
which  18  again  subdivided  into  chap« 
ters.  The  portions  of  a  subject  which, 
from  its  nature,  would  be  apt  to  be- 
eome  confused,  are  thus  kept  distinct 
before  the  author's  mind  and  that  of  hia 
reader.  The  first  book  is  entitled, 
"Prince  Heuiy  of  Portugal." 

•  Our  author  is  fond  of  tracing,  in  the 
•arlidbt  lift  olf  great  men*  tometliiiig 


predictive  of  their  future  greatne 

if  the  scenes  of  after  life  served  but  to 

exhibit  peculiarities  of  character  and 

tenius  which  had  existed  from  the 
rst  -^  as  if  those  who  do  anything  to 
distinguish  themselves  from  others,  to 
**  marc  them  from  mankind,"  are  but 
realising  conceptions  which  had  already 
existed  for  them  iit  ideal  dreams.  Of 
the  absolute  truth  of  this  thought;  we 
think  little  doubt  will  be  entertained 
by  those  who  bring  to  mind  to  what 
an  ext-cnt  even  the  humblest,  through 
choice  of  residence  and  companion- 
ship, create  the  world  in  which  they 
live. 

Prince  Henry  was  boni  in  1394. 
He  was  a  younger  son.  To  the  ac- 
complishments of  a  cavalier  he  added 
those  of  scholarship.  It  is  hard  to 
realise  to  ourselves  the  passionate  feel- 
ing  which  ut  that  period. was  called 
Christianity  in  souinem  Europe.  If 
hatred  of  Mahometahism  was  not  the 
inspiring  principle,  as  it  certainly  was 
not,  it  yet  blended  with  it  indivbibly. 
If  it  was  not,  it  yet  seemed  to  be  the 
religion  of  Portugal,  which  existed 
as  a  kingdom  only  for  the  purpose 
of  warring  with  the  Moors.  It  was 
more  than  religion;  it  was  more  than 
patriotism.  It  was  with  princes  and 
people,  and  even  with  the  priesthood, 
the  point  of  honour  in  both  Spain  and 
Portugal.  The  purpose  of  the  early 
voyages  of  discovery  along  the  coast 
of  Africa  were  connected  with  the 
hope  of  extirpating  Mahometanisno. 
The  wars  with  the  Moors  suggested 
the  examination  of  the  coast  of  Afri<*a ; 
and  as  early  as  1412,  Prince  Henry 
sent  out  a  vessel  so  explore  it.  In 
1415,  the  city  of  Oeuta  was  taken 
from  the  Moors.  Priboe  Henry  was 
at  the  capture,  and  was  made 
governor  of  the  conquered  parts  of 
Africa.  His  connexion  with  tnis  part 
of  the  wol'ld  probably  determined  iiim 
to  continue  his  course  of  discovery, 
and  each  year  he  fitted  out  expeditions 
for  the  purpose.  He  was  **  skilled  in 
Inathetaiatical  and  geographical  know- 
ledge." He  conversed  mnch  with 
"Moors  from  Fex  and  Morocco,"  and 
heard  of  *'the  Azeneques,  a  people 
bordering  on  the  negroes  of  Jalof.** 

He  fixed  his  abode  in  the  southern 
part  of  Portugal,  about  a  leagne  and 
a-half  from  St.  Vincent's.  Here  he  built 
his  town  of  Siq^s.  **  H6re,  where  the 
view  Of  the  ocfean,"  says  Fitfia,  ••  in- 
spired hii  hiopes  ttncl  imde^totiarl^  M 
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erected  his  anenal,  and  bailt  and  bar. 
boured  his  ships."  '•  Here,"  says 
Mr.  tielps,  *•  he  could  watch  for  tne 
rising  specks  of  white  sails  bringing 
back  his  captains  to  tell  him  of  new 
countries  and  new  men." 

How  the  Prince's  imagination  con- 
verted everything  which  he  heard  or 
read  into  aliment,  which  fed  the  fire 
-vvithin.  it  would  be  in  vain  to  describe. 
Mr.  Helps  tells  us  that  *'  the  storj'  of 
Prester  John,  which  had  spread  over 
Kurope  since  the  Crusades,  was  well 
known  to  the  Portuguese  Prince.  A 
mysterious  voyage  of  a  wandering 
saint,  called  St.  Brendan,  was  not 
i^ithout  its  influence  on  an  imagina- 
tive  mind."  Washington  Irving,  in  a 
note  to  his  *'  Companions  of  Colum- 
bus," gives  ns  a  strange  legend  of 
••  The  Island  of  the  Seven  Cities," 
which  was  as  likely  to  have  influenced 
the  Prince  as  the  stories  of  Prester 
John  or  St.  Brendan.  Several  sai- 
lors made  their  appearance  before 
the  prince,  when  he  was  busy  with 
bis  projects  of  discovery,  and  stated 
that  they  were  just  returned  from 
an  island  where  seven  Spanish  bi- 
sbons,  with  their  congregations,  who 
bad  fled  Moorish  persecution,  had 
taken  up  their  abode.  The  bishops, 
on  reaching  it,  destroyed  the  vessels 
in  which  they  came,  to  prevent  the 
return  of  their  followers,  who,  finding 
themselves  obliged  to  remain,  built 
seven  cities.  The  sailors  who  told  this 
to  the  Prince  said,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants were,  as  might ,  be  expected, 
good  Catholics,  and  took  them  to 
church ;  that  the  sands  of  the  sea- 
shore were  one-ihird  gold.  It  would 
appear  that  some  credit  was  given  to 
the  story  by  Prince  Henry ;  but  when 
he  proposed  to  ma^e  some  strict  in- 
Quiry  into  its  truth,  the  sailors  had 
oiSBppeared. 

The  great  value  of  Mr.  Helps's 
book  is,  the  way  in  which  it  compels  us 
to  think.  It  is  probable  the  arUstic 
efiiect  of  completeness  is  somewhat 
diminished  by  the  author's  frequent 
interruption  of  the  story,  while  he 
anxiously  presses  its  moral  upon  us. 
The  plny-wright  of  modern  days  will 
not  admit  the  chorus  to  interfere  in 
the  business  of  the  drama,  and  it  would 
seem  that  in  narrative — so  fastidious 
has  criticism  become  —  the  narrator 
moit  wholly  withdraw  from  view.  We 
ai^  f&r  from  sure  that  much  has  not 
bi4tilott  a  tHe  a^uiU  by  the  with. 


drawal  of  the  chorus;  and  we  are 
quite  sure  that  it  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  to  construct  a  narrative 
from  such  materials  as  those  which 
the  modern  historian  must  use,  without 
his  being  perpetually  con^pelled  to  dis- 
cuss  their  value  as  evidence,  and  in 
such  discussion  necessarily  comment* 
ing  on  them.  To  express  occasionally 
feelings  which,  whether  stated  or  not, 
cannot  but  be  suggested,  is  scarcely 
going  farther  than  this.  To  ourselves, 
who  remember  with  more  distinctness 
the  passages  of  Milton's  great  poem, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  himself,  than 
almost  any  others  in  it,  and  who 
would  be  glad  that,  instead  of  being 
but  one  or  two,  they  were  of  frequent 
recurrence,  the  paragraphs  in  which 
strong  indignation  or  intense  sympathy 
is  expressed  by  Mr.  Helps,  seem  of 
great  value.  The  story  of  the  Con- 
quest has  been  too  often  told  to  have 
it  possible  to  excite  attention,  if  the 
historian  is  to  shrink  into  the  mere 
annalist.  Shall  the  thoughts  never  be 
expressed  in  distinct  words,  for  its 
p|ower  of  suggesting  which  the  naira- 
tive  is  chiefly  valuable  ? 

We  have  to  guard  a?ainst  the  de- 
ceptions of  words.  Ancient  Home  was 
for  instance  described  as  the  Mistress 
of  the  World.  But  in  her  day  what 
was  the  worid.  What  whs  it  before 
the  days  of  modern  maritime  disco- 
very? This  is  well  pat  by  Mr. 
Helps  : — 

'*The  map  of  the  world  being  before  us, 
let  as  reduce  it  to  the  proportions  it  filled  in 
Prince  Henry's  time :  let  us  look  at  oar  in- 
fiiDt  world.  First,  take  away  those  two  oon- 
tinenta,  for  so  we  may  almost  call  them,  each 
much  larger  than  a  Europe,  to  the  far  West. 
Then  cancel  that  square  massive-looking 
piece  to  the  extreme  South-£a8t;  happily 
there  are  no  penal  settlements  there  yet. 
Tlien  tarn  to  Africa :  instead  of  that  form  of 
inverted  cone  which  it  presents,  and  which 
we  now  know  there  are  physical  reasons  for 
its  presenting,  make  a  scimitar  shape  of  it, 
by  running  a  slightly-car\*ed  line  fh>m  Juba 
on  the  eastern  side  to  Cape  Nam  on  the 
western.  Declare  all  below  that  line  un- 
known. Hitherto,  we  have  only  been  doing 
the  work  of  deatmction;  but  now  scatter 
emblems  of  Hippogriffs  and  Anthropophagi 
on  the  outskirts  of  what  la  left  in  the  map^ 
obeying  a  maxim,  not  confined  to  the  ancient 
geographers  only : — wbeieyoa  know  nothing, 
place  terrors.  Looking  at  the  map  thus 
completed,  we  can  hardiv  help  thinking  to 
ourselves  with  ^  smile,  what  a  small  spac& 
cbmptratlTely  «peakin|p,  tB4  known  hikarf 
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of  the  world  has  been  transacted  in,  up  to 
the  last  four  hundred  years.  The  idea  of  the 
universality  of  the  Roman  dominion  shrinks  a 
little;  and  we  begin  to  fancy  that  Ovid  might 
have  escaped  his  tyrant.  The  ascertained 
confines  of  the  world  were  now,  however,  to 
be  more  than  doubled  in  the  course  of  one  cen- 
tury ;  and  to  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  as  to 
the  first  promoter  of  these  yast  discoveries, 
our  attention  must  be  directed."— p.  17,  18. 

In  all  the  old  voyagers,  and  in  those 
who,  without  sharing  the  perils  of  the 
seas,  and  the  yet  ^ater  perils  of 
land-adventurers,  assisted  in  fitting 
out  these  expeditions,  there  was  among 
the  influencing  motives  a  strong  i&£^ 
ixkg  of  religion ;  and  in  that  day  the 
religious  feeling  was  always  connected 
in  thought  with  church  communion. 
Christianity,  as  distinct  from  the  forms 
in  which  it  was  externally  expressed, 
was  a  thing  which  no  one  shaped  in 
his  mind  any  conception  of.  A 
**  Christian  unattached  "  has  even  now 
very  doubtful  claims  to  be  regarded 
as  sound  in  the  faith  .i.  at  tha  tperiod 
the  thing  could  not  be  imagined.  A 
man  belonged  to  the  visible  Church, 
or  he  was  an  infidel.  On  returning 
from  his  first  voyage,  Columbus 
brought  home  with  him  nine  native 
Indians — of  whom  one  died  after  hav- 
ing been  baptised.  The  contempo- 
rary record  states  that  he  was  the 
first  of  that  nation  who  entered  hea* 
ven. 

In  all  the  voyages  of  discovery 
along  the  coast  of  Africa,  conducted 
in  Prince  Henry's  time,  we  have  the 
strongest  evidence  that  ho  was  ani- 
mated  by  the  desire  of  converting  to 
the  Christian  faith,  and  thus  sav- 
ing  from  certain  perdition,  the  na- 
tives of  such  countries  as  might  be 
discovered.  One  instance  is  given—, 
the  feeling  being  embodied  in  an  ex. 
prcssive  picture.  A  navigator  brings 
home  with  him  plants  from  Southern 
Africa,  ''  much  like  those  which  bear 
in  Portugal  the  roses  of  Santa  Maria. 
The  Prince  rejoiced  to  see  them,  and 
gave  thanks  to  God,  as  if  they  had 
been  the  fruit  and  sign  of  the  promised 
land ;  and  besought  our  Lady,  whose 
name  the  plants  bore,  that  she  would 
set  forth  the  doings  in  this  discoverer 
to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God,  and 
to  the  increase  of  His  holy  faith  I" 
In  one  of  these  voyages,  a  daring  ad- 
venturer brings  home  not  only  the  skins 
of  sea-wolves,  but  some  actual  live 
Moors  —  princes,  it  would  seem,  or 


great  men  in  their  own  land.  They 
propose  to  give  black  slaves  as  the 
price  of  their  liberty,  and  this  is  at 
once  assented  to  by  Prince  Henry. 
The  negroes,  he  hoped,  might  be  con- 
verted to  the  true  faith — with  Moors, 
long  experience  had  shown  there  was 
bat  little  chance.  The  bai^ain  was 
soon  struck,  and  for  two  Moors  tea 
black  slaves,  some  gold  dust*  a  target 
of  buffalo  hide,  and  some  ostriichea* 
eggs  were  cheerfully  given  and  ae- 
oepted. 

A  great  part  of  the  value  of  Mr. 
Helps's  book  is,  that  he  is  never  con. 
tent  with  quoting  at  second-hand.  In 
his  account  of  these  African  discoveries, 
we  have  the  advantage  of  his  trans- 
lating largely  from  an  old  contempo- 
rary  chronicle,  which  was  only  found 
in  the  year  1837.  Azurara,  the  chroni- 
der,  was  himself  present  at  the  sale  of 
a  cargo  of  slaves.  **  Some  were  of  a 
reasonable  degree  of  whiteness,  hand- 
some and  well  made ;  others  less  white, 
resembling  leopards  in  their  colour; 
others  as  olack  as  Ethiopians,  and  so 
ill.formed,  as  well  in  their  faces  as 
their  bodies,  that  it  seemed  to  the  be- 
holders as  if  they  saw  the  forms  of  a 

lower  hemisphere The  Infante 

was  there  upon  a  powerful  horse,  ac 
companied  by  his  people,  looking  out 
his  share,  but  as  a  man  who,  for  his 
^art,  did  not  care  for  gain.'*  Of  his 
fifth  he  speedily  made  choice,  his 
only  object  beiug  **the  salvation  of 
those  souls  which  before  were  lost." 
Azurara  adds,  "  that  as  soon  aa  these 
negroes  learned  the  lan;;uage  of  Por- 
tugal they  became  Christians,  and 
their  sons  and  ^ndsons  were  as  good 
Christian^  as  if  they  had  lineally  de- 
scended,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  law  of  Christ,  from  those  who 
were  first  baptised." 

The  year  1454  is  remarkable  for  an 
expedition  in  which  Ca  Da  Mosto,  a 
Venetian,  was  employed  by  the  Prince. 
Da  Mosto  gives  an  intelligent  narrative 
of  his  travels ;  and  from  him  we  have 
an  account  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
modern  slave  trade.  The  Arabs,  as  he 
calls  them,  meaning  the  Moorish  in- 
habitants  of  the  country  opposite  the 
Island  of  Arguim,  where  the  Portu- 
guese had  a  facton-,  traded  extensively 
with  the  coast  of^  Barbary,  and  also 
with  the  Negro  country.  They  ex- 
changed silver,  Barbary  horses,  and 
silks  of  Granada  and  of  Tunis*  for 
slaves.     From  ten  to  eighteen  alayea 
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was  the  price  of  a  horse.  Of  the 
slaves,  they  sold  some  at  Tunis«  and 
alon^  that  coast.  The  rest  they  took 
to  Arguim,  where  the  Portuguese 
traders  purchased  between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  every  year.  Before  the 
trade  fell  into  this  regular  course,  the 
Portuguese  used  each  year  to  send 
three  or  four  caravels  to  seize  upon  the 
Moors  themselves. 

Da  Mosto  gives  an  account  of  the 
manners  of  the  people  along  the  west- 
ern  coast  of  Africa.  Most  savages 
are  the  same ;  and  there  is  no  object  in 
our  abridging  Mr.  Helps's  extracts 
from  Da  Mosto,  still  less  in  ourselves 
addinff  anything  to  his  selections 
from  Uiis  very  entertaining  writer,  till 
we  come  to  his  account  of  a  negro 
chief,  whom  he  calls  King  Budomel. 
From  Budomel  he  made  some  pur- 
chases of  slaves.  Budomel  was  a  Ma- 
hometan, and  took  Da  Mosto  to  the 
mosque.  A  conversation  on  religion 
followed.  Da  Mosta  said,  tbe  Pope's 
religion  was  true,  and  Mahomet*s 
false.  The  Moors  were  enraged ;  but 
Budomel  laughingly  said,that  the  Chris- 
tian  'smust  be  a  good  religion,seeing  they 
were  so  well  off  in  this  world,  but  that 
the  negroes  had  a  better  chance  in  the 
next,  as  the  Christian's  heaven  seemed 
to  be  in  this  world. 

During  parts  of  Da  Mosto's  voyase, 
the  natives  along  the  coast  took  Lis 
ships,  when  they  saw  them  under  sail, 
for  large  foreign  bird^,  with  white 
wings;  when  the  sails  were  furled 
they  thought  them  fishes.  Others, 
from  the  swiflness  with  which  they 
passed  from  place  to  place,  believed 
them  to  be  wandering  spirits. 

The  coast  of  Africa,  as  far  as  Sierra 
Leone,  or  nearly  as  far,  was  discovered 
in  Prince  Henry's  time.  He  died  in 
1463. 

We  have  a  description  of  his  person 
and  of  his  character  from  Faria  y 
Sousa :  it  brings  the  man  before  us. 
**  He  was  bulky  and  strong— .his  com- 
plexion red  and  white— his  hair  coarse, 
almost  hirsute.  His  aspect  produced 
fear  in  those  who  were  not  accustomed 
to  him."  But  his  courtesy  was  habi- 
tual. He  had,  from  an  early  period, 
taken  the  vows  of  one  of  the  military 
orders  of  knighthood.  To  (his,  per- 
haps,  was  to  be  ascribed  his  never 
marrying.  He  is  described  as  a  man 
having  *'  a  grave  serenity  in  all  his 
movements.'*  Azurara  doubts  whe- 
ther to  refer  this  to  the  prevalence  of 


the  phlegmatic  temperament  in  his 
constitution,  or  to  intentional  delibera- 
tion, being  moved  to  some  end  which 
men  did  not  perceive. 

The  most  thoughtful  poet  of  modem 
times  has  described  this  power  of  con- 
cealing important  purposes  till  the  mo- 
ment in  which  they  can  be  manifested 
in  act,  as  the  distinguishing  attribute 
of  those  who  would  exercise  sovereign* 
ty  over  the  minds  of  men — 

"  Wcr  Iwfthlen  Mil 
Mqm  Im  Bcfchlen  Scligkelt  empflndea. 
Ihm  Ut  di«  Brntt  ron  bohem  WUlcn  toIT, 
Doeh  «M  er  vlU,  n  darf  ksin  Mrafch  ergraades. 
Wu  cr  der  Tracatcn  in  du  ohr  geraunt, 
£b  irt  gcthan  and  alle  Welt  «ntannt. 
So  wlrd  er  ftl«U  der  Allerhdclutt  wyn, 
1}ex  Wurdlgite.** 

Mr.  Helps  tells  us  that  the  portrait 
of  Prince  Henry  confirms  the  hypo- 
thesis that  he  was  a  man  of  this  cha- 
racter. His  first  expedition  was  sent 
out  suddenly;  and  as  some  motive 
must  be  assigned  for  everything,  this 
expedition  was  said  to  have  been  sent 
out  in  consequence  of  some  prophetic 
dream — in  itself  a  proof  that  the  sub- 
ject had  not  been  discussed  in  council 
with  others.  He  is  described  as  un- 
suspicious and  forgiving.  His  house 
was  frequented  by  all  who  had  any 
good  in  them,  whether  natives  of  Por- 
tugal  or  foreigners.  "Often,"  says 
Azurara,  "  the  sun  found  him  in  that 
same  place  where  it  had  left  him  the 
day  before,  he  having  watched  through- 
out the  whole  arc  of  the  night  without 
taking  any  rest." 

The  successive  voyages  of  the  Por- 
tuguese are  related.  In  that  of  Diaz, 
Burtholemew  Columbus  was  engaged, 
and  thus  are  connected  African  and 
American  discovery.  Mr.  Helps,  after 
stating  this,  says,  the  voyage  of  Diaz 
was  also  remarkable,  ''  as  it  presented 
an  occasion  for  the  writing  of  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  passages  in  modern 
poetry  " — the  description  of  the  Spirit 
of  the  Cape  in  Cam5ens'  "Lusiad." 

The  current  of  his  narrative  now 
brings  our  author  to  the  story  of  Co- 
lumbus«,  whose  birth  he  dates  in  1447 
or  1448.  The  date  assigned  for  his 
birth  by  Washington  Irving  is  1435 
or  1436.  Mr.  Helps  savs,  that  he  has 
determined  the  date  for  himself,  on  the 
evidence  of  ancient  authorities.  As 
doubt  is  thus  thrown  upon  the  matter, 
the  authorities  ought  to  be  stated. 
There  is  no  other  great  man  upon  whose 
personal  character  and  exertions,  the 
acts  with  which  he  is  connected  more 
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entirely  depended;  and  in  picturing 
to  ourselves  the  scenes  in  which  he 
was  engagedf  or  even  in  rendering 
them  tolerably  intelligible^  a  diderenoe 
of  80  many  as  twelve  years  in  his  age 
is  a  matter  of  essential  moment. 

We  are  told  by  one  of  Columbus's 
recent  biographers,  not  Mr.  Helps^ 
who  does  not  undertake  to  write  bis 
life,  that  while  quite  a  child  he  was 
taught  to  read  and  write — that  he  did 
write  so  well,  that  in  this  line  he  could 
have  earned  bis  bread.  ')'he  same  is 
said  with  respect  to  his  knowledge 
of  arithmetic,  of  drawing,  and  of  paint- 
ing. That  he  was  then  sent  to  ravia^ 
where  he  learned  Latin,  geometry, 
geography,  astronomy,  and  navigation. 
The  authority  of  Las  Cases  is  men- 
tioned for  this  important  fact;  but 
except  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
consulting  Las  Casas  for  ourselves,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  us  to  make  oiit 
precisely  what  he  has  communicatec|. 
Las  Casas  may  onl  v  have  said,  that  ip 
such  a  year  Columbus  was  placed  at 
school;  and  it  may  be  a  mere  infe- 
rence of  the  modeili  compiler,  from  the 
supposed  date  of  his  birth,  that  thn 
was  in  his  childhood.  Thus  every  part 
of  his  life  may  be  misunderstood  trom 
this  matter  of  the  date  of  his  birth 
being  unfixed.  In  a  case  such  as  this, 
we  wish  that  Mr.  Helps  had  stated 
distinctly  the  evidence  on  which  he 
rested  in  settling  the  date. 

The  way  in  which  Columbus  was 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  Portuguese 
voyages,  in  Prince  Henry's  days,  would 
be  very  different,  if  we  suppose  him 
merely  hearing  of  them  as  incidents 
which  had  already  past,  or  if  they  were 
actually  passing  before  his  own  eyes. 
The  statement  that  he  was  grey  at 
thirty  from  the  effect  of  care,  becomes 
a  fuct  somewhat  different,  if  we 
Ond  that  for  thirty  we  are  to  read 
forty-two.  The  feeling  with  which 
we  think  of  his  great  enterprise  is 
varied,  if,  with  Washington  Irving, 
we  imagine  him  departing  from  Spain, 
on  his  first  voyage,  at  the  age  of  tifty- 
six,  or  assuming  Mr.  Uelps's  date  of 
Columbus's  birth  to  be-^as  from  his 
gi'eat  accuracy  we  think  probable— 
the  true  one>  we  find  him  to  be  but 
forty.four.  The  true  date  is  of  mo- 
ment to  enable  us  to  brin^  an^  part  of 
the  story  fully  before  the  imagination ; 
and  we  trust  that  in  some  future  edi- 
tion the  evidence  with  respect  to  it 
may  be  g^veQ«   We  ought  to  add  that» 


in  fixing  the  date  of  bifl  burtb,  Helpf 

and  Robertson  are  agreed. 

In  early  life  Columbus  had  made 
many  voyages.  Of  these  the  account 
is  not  verv  distinct,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, there  is  reason  to  think  it 
likelv  he  has  been  confused  with  others 
of  the  s%me  name. 

Aftei  a  wandering  life,  in  which  his 
chief  means  of  support  is  in  the  prel 
paration  of  maps  and  charts,  &e  on  da 
nimself  in  Portugal,  where  he  marries 
the  daughter  of  a  person  employed  in 
IVmce  Henry's  expedt^ons  along  the 
African  coast,  and  who  had  been  for 
some  years  the  Governor  of  Porto 
Santo,  it  having  been  the  policy  of  the 
Portuguese  Government  to  reward  in 
this  way  the  adventurers  who  were  for- 
tunate in  their  voyages  of  discovery. 
Columbus  lived  at  PoHo  Santo  ttlt  bis 
wife's  death.  It  seems  to  us  not  im- 
probable, jhat  Prince  Henry's  system 
of  rewarding  his  captains,  exemplified 
in  the  case  of  his  father-in-law,  sug- 
gested the  kind  of  demands  which  Co- 
lumbus made,  when  proposing  his 
plans  of  discovery  to  the  sovereigns 
with  whom  we  find  him  aflcrwards  in 
treaty. 

"  At  what  precise  period  his  great  idea 
came  into  his  mind  there  are  no  recnrds  to 
show.  The  continuous  cunrnit  of  Portaguen 
disooveries  had  excited  the  mind  of  Korope, 
and  must  have  greatly  inflaenced  GolombQS, 
living  in  the  midst  of  tliem.  This  may  be 
said  without  in  the  least  detracting  from  the 
merits  of  Columbus  as  a  discoverer.  In  real 
life  men  do  not  spring  from  something  base- 
less to  something  stibstantial,  as  people  in 
sick  dreams.  A  great  invention  or  discAvery 
is  ofcen  lilce  a  daring  leap,  but  it  is  from  land 
to  land,  not  from  nothing  to  something :  and 
if  we  look  at  the  subject  with  this  ooQsUer- 
ation  fully  before  us,  we  sliall  probably  adndt 
that  Columbus  had  as  large  a  share  in  tits 
merit  of  his  discovery  as  most  inventors,  or 
discoverers,  can  lay  claim  to.  If  the  idea 
which  has  rendered  liim  famous  was  not  in 
his  miud  at  the  outset  of  his  career  of  inves- 
tigation, at  any  rate  he  had  from  the  first  a 
desire  for  discover}',  or,  as  he  sayA  himseli^ 
the  msh  to  know  the  secrets  of  this  wvnU. 
It  may  be  a  question  whether  tlifs  impnise 
soon  broQght  him  to  his  utmoet  height  of 
survey,  and  that  he  then  only  applied  Co 
learning  in  order  to  confirm  his  first  views ; 
or  whether  the  impulse  merely  carried  liim 
along,  with  growing  perception  of  the  great 
truth  he  was  to  prove,  into  deep  thinking 
upon  cosmographical  studies,  Portuguese 
discoveries,  the  dreams  of  learned  men,  tbe 
labours  of  former  geographers;  the  dhn  pitK 
photic  notices  of  grttX  onkiiowh  landa,  and 
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vaguo  reports  amongst  mariners  of  4rift  wood 
seen  on  the  seas.  But  at  any  rate,  we  know 
that  be  arrived  at  a  fixed  concluiuon  ttiat 
there  was  a  way  by  the  West  to  the  Indies, 
that  he  could  discover  this  way,  and  so  come 
to  Cipango,  Cathay,  the  Grand  Khan  and  all 
lie  had  met  with  In  the  gorgeous  descriptions 
of  Marco  Polo  and  other  ancient  authorities. 
We  may  not  pretend  to  lay  down  (he  exact 
chronological  order  of  the  formation  of  the 
idea  in  his  mind, — in  fact  to  know  more 
about  it  than  he  would  probably  have  been 
able  to  tell  ns  himseLC'^pp.  b6,  87,  88. 

Columbus  himself  referred  tbe  fixed 
perBuasion  which  he  had»  of  being 
the  per;3oa  **  through  whom  what  he 
called  the  marvels  and  secrets  of  the 
universe  shall  be  revealed  to  mankind/' 
to  Divine  inspiration.  He  was,  he 
firmly  believeu^  the  ordained  instro- 
ment  by  whom  the  veil  which  separated 
nations  was  to  be  removed — ^who  was 
destined  to  introduce  Christianity  and 
civilisation  to  peoples  ruled  over  by 
malignant  spirits.  His  belief  of  thw 
was  to  himself  its  own  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  what  he  believed.  ''It  has 
pleased  the  Lord,"  he  said,  "  to  grant 
me  faith  and  assurance  for  this  enter- 
prise. He  has  opened  my  understanding, 
and  made  me  willing  to  go.'*  When 
the  great  thought  had  once  obtained  pos- 
session of  his  ima;rioation,  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  many  things  served  to  confirm 
it— .to  confirm  it  to  bim^self— for  though 
he  conversed  with  many  scientifio  per- 
sons, he  was  unable  to  convince  any 
one  of  them ;  their  minds  were  wrapped 
up  In  triple  folds  of  prejudice,  and 
learning,  and  religion.  **  There  is," 
sjiys  Mr.  Helps,  «f  a  peculiar  conserva- 
tive  i<rnorance  belonging  to  the  learnei), 
which  has  always  stood  firmly  in  the 
way  of  the  advancement  of  the  world  in 
true  knowledge." 

Columbus's  first  proposals  were  to 
the  Genoese,  who  refused  to  have  any- 
thing to  say  to  the  matter.  This  does 
not  surprise  us ;  for  whatever  reasons 
might  be  assigned  by  them  for  theb 
refusal,  we  cannot  imagine  them  fully 
understanding  Columbus's  plan  of  a 
new  route  to  India,  without  its  occur- 
ring to  them  that  it  must  disturb  all 
the  existing  relations  of  commerce 
which,  at  that  period,  were,  in  every 
respect,  soadvantageous  to  the  Genoese, 
that  nothing  could  be  gained  for  them 
by  any  change.  He  next  submitted 
his  proposals  to  Portugal,  where  he  ob- 
tained an  audience,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  them  referred  tooosmographersy 


who  reported  against  the  project.  No^ 
withsUinding  this  report,  the  matter  is 
taken  into  consideration  in  a  council 
of  state,  where  very  strong  feeling  is 
expressed,  even  against  the  Alrican 
discoveries,  which  are  described  as  a 
useless  waste  of  money,  that  might 
be  better  expended  in  converting  Jews, 
or  expelling  Moors.  In  reply  to  this^ 
the  African  discoveries  are  defended  s 
but  no  one  will  say  a  word  for  Colum- 
bus's plan. 

His  plan  is  not,  however,  altogether 
neglected.  The  scoundrels  learn  Cok 
lumbus's  plans,  and  secretly  employ 
others  to  execute  them.  The  adventure 
fails  in  the  hands  of  those  others.  "  It 
was  not,"  says  Mr.  Helps,  "  an  enter^ 
prise  to  be  carried  out  successfully  by 
men  who  had  only  stolen  the  idea  of  it." 
About  this  time  Columbus's  wife  diei^ 
and  this  enables  him,  without  domestic 
inconvenience,  to  disunite  himself  from 
Portugal. 

Soon  afler  Columbus  arrives  in  Spain, 
and  visits  the  monastery  of  Babidaj 
near  Palos,  in  Andalusia.  The  scene 
is  strikingly  described  in  Washington 
Irving's  *«  i,ife  of  Columbus  ;"  and  an 
account  of  a  visit  which  he  himself 
made  in  1828,  to  Palos,  is  well  worth 
perusal.  Ho  tells  us  that  a  stranger 
asks  bread  and  water  at  the  gate  of  this 
Franciscan  convent  for  hid  child,  who 
is  faint  and  fatigued  with  travel.  The 
stranger  was  Columbus,  the  child  his 
son  Uiego.  He  was  on  his  way  to  seek 
out  a  i>rothcr.in-law,  a  man  who  had 
married  a  sister  of  bis  deceased  wife. 

The  prior  Juan  Perez  de  Marchena 
sees  him ;  brings  a  physician,  Garci  Her- 
nandez, to  meet  him,  and  they  discuss 
together  Columbus's  plans  and  projects. 
DiiHculties  occur  to  the  prior,  as  it  is 
not  easy  to  reconcile  Columbus's  idea 
of  the  earth  being  a  sphere  with  any- 
thing he  had  before  believed  ;  but  these 
difiicultics  are  removed  or  diminished* 
Columbus  had  examined  every  part  of 
his  subject;  whatever  old  maps  could 
have  suggested  was  familiar  to  him,  and 
whatever  was  to  be  found  in  the  ancient 
writers.  Ho  had  read  of  Plato's  vast 
continent,of  which  it  was  not  impossible 
that  the  Canaries  and  Azores  were  but 
fragments.  There  were  the  reports  of 
navigators  of  land  seen  to  the  West ; 
perhaps  those  who  reported  of  such  land 
were  deceived  by  strong  imagination : 
perhaps  it  was  some  optical  illusion. 
Still,  from  the  West  there  had,  at 
times,  drifle4  carved  wood,  which  it 
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woald  appear  had  not  been  worked 
with  iron;  reeds  were  now  and  then 
brought,  in  which  Columbas  did  not 
fiul  to  reco^iae  the  immense  reeds  de- 
•cribcd  by  Ptolemy  as  growing  in 
India ;  the  wrecks  of  canoes  were  every 
now  and  then  found  driven  from  the 
West  against  the  Azores ;  dead  bodies, 
too,  were  occasionally  found,  which 
appeared  to  be  those  of  men  of  another 
race. 

All  these  incident",  and  others  for 
which  we  have  not  room,  were  indica* 
tions  of  Und  to  be  reached  by  a  voyage 
totheWi>st.  But  the  truth  of  Colum. 
bus's  great  and  le^iding  idea,  though 
thus  con6rmed,  was  presented  to  his 
own  mind  in  the  following  form,  and 
was  in  this  way  stated  to  his  friends— 

The  circumference  of  the  earth  at 
the  equator,  he  divided  into  twenty, 
four  honrs  of  fifteen  degrees  each.  Of 
these  he  thought  the  ancients  knew 
fifteen,  from  the  Canaries  to  Thinae  in 
Asia.  The  Portuguese  advanced  the 
knowledge  to  the  West  an  honr  more. 
Eight  hours  were  unexplored,  equal  to 
one-third  of  the  circumference  of  the 
earth.  This  space  he  imagined  might 
be  filled  up  by  the  ocean  and  the  eas- 
tern regions  of  Asia;  granting  these 
premises,  it  was  manifest  that  by  pur- 
suing  a  direct  course  from  east  to 
west,  a  navigator  would  arrive  at  Asia 
and  discover  any  intervening  land. 
The  ocean  between  India  and  VVestem 
Europe  he  regarded  as  of  small  extent. 
This  to  himself  diminished  the  hazards 
of  the  voyage.  It  is  [)robab1e,  too, 
that  the  familiarity  of  everything  re- 
lating to  India,  derived  both  from  the 
works  of  the  ancients  and  from  Marco 
Polo's  Travels,  rendered  his  friends 
more  willing  to  listen  to  his  project,  than 
if  the  subject  before  his  imagination 
was  an  unknown  land,  separated  fix)m 
the  living  world  by  unknown  seas.  The 
thought  once  mastered,  at  a  period 
when  the  compass  and  the  astrolabe 
were  already  used  by  mariners,  the 
dangers  could  not  have  appeared  of  a 
very  serious  character.  The  theoretical 
difficulties  opposed  to  Columbus's  pro- 
jects chiefly  arose  from  false  imaginations 
as  to  the  figure  of  the  earthy  and  from 
the  imperfect  science  of  the  time.  The 
law  of  gravitation  was  unknown,  and 
acientific  men  said,  if  Columbus's  by. 
pothesis  of  the  earth  being  spherical 


were  true,  tliat  when  he  had  deseended 

the  hemisphere  he  would  not  be  able 
to  reascend — it  wonld  be  like  dimbisg 
up  a  monntain«  Columbna'a  mind  was 
supported  by  his  having  eaiiy  seized 
upon  a  view  substantially  trpe,  and 
therefore,  like  everything  which  rests 
on  a  substantial  basis  of  tmth,  finding 
support  in  a  thousand  aooeasory  things 
at  first  undreamt  of. 

The  prior,  once  convinoed  himself,  or 
perhaps  only  thinking  that  it  was  not 
impossible  Columbus  might  be  right, 

fives  him  a  letter  introducing  him  to 
[emandode  Talavera,  Prior  of  Prado, 
the  confessor  of  Queen  Isabella  of  Cai- 
tile,  a  man  whom  Perez  jostly  cona- 
dercd  as  of  great  power  and  inflooiee. 
We  pass  over  our  author'a  acoooot 
of  Columbus  at  the  Court  of  Spain, 
his  difficulties,  and  his  finally  obtamii^ 
the  sanction  of  the  sovereigns  for  his 
adventure. 

It  is  written  in  the  tone  of  a  man 
who  sympathises  both  with  the  unfor- 
tunate persons  who  have  auj  suit  to 
prefer  at  court,  and  who  is  not  without 
yet  stronger  sympathies  with  the  ofiL 
cial  persons,  whose  duty  it  seems  to  be 
to  receive  civilly,  and  bafile  and  de- 
ceive all  manner  of  projectors— a  race 
of  men,  no  doubt,  in  general  very  Iron, 
blesome,  and  yery  unpronusing  cus- 
tomers. 

Columbus's  suit  at  court  occupied 
full  seven  years.  Hernando  de  Tala- 
vera  received  courteously  Perez's  let- 
ter  of  introduction— 4idmired  the  sim. 
plicity  of  his  old  friend,  who  could  ^ive 
any  faith  to  Columbus's  wild  and  im- 
possible theories.  At  court,  his  pre- 
tensions were  at  first  derided  and  dis- 
regarded—"Because  he  was  a  stranger, 
and  went  but  in  simple  apparel,  nor 
otherwise  credited  than  by  the  letter 
of  a  grey  friar,  they  believed  him  not, 
neither  gave  ear  to  his  word,  whereby 
he  was  greatly  tormented  in  his  imagi- 
nation."* It  was  a  time  in  which  die 
Court  of  Spain  had,  to  say  truth,  much 
to  excuse  it  for  not  giving  particular 
encouragement  to  plans  of  distant  dis- 
covery. It  was  busy  with  its  wars  with 
the  Moors,  the  King  and  Queen  being 
in  person  at  many  of  these  campaigns. 
The  war  of  many  centuries  was  ap- 

Eroaching  its  close.     The  Moors,  who 
ad  at  one  time  possessed  most  of  the 
country,  were  now  confined  within  the 


Ovisdo,  book  ii.,  c.  5  ;  and  Irving,  vol. !.,  110. 
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mountuns  which  sarrounded  Granada. 
The  armies  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
were  actively  engaged  in  the  details  of 
a  warfare  in  which  they  occasionally 
besieged  the  last  places  of  strength 
which  the  Moors  held,  or  met  their 
forces  in  the  field,  llie  Queen,  on 
whom  the  historians  of  Spain  lavish  all 
manner  of  praises,  was  entitled,  among 
others,  to  the  credit  of  being  an  intrepid 
warrior.  Suits  of  armour,  cap-a^pie, 
worn  by  her,  are  shown  in  the  royal 
arsenal  at  Madrid.  Colnmbus's  was 
not  fatiguing  attendance  at  a  sta- 
tionary court  He  moved  with  the 
sovereigns,  and  their  movements  were, 
for  the  most  part,  those  of  the  army. 
His  expenses  were,  in  part,  provided 
fbr  by  the  Treasury  of  Castile — in  part 
were  supplied  by  ms  own  labour ;  for 
at  no  time,  except  when  at  sea,  did  he 
abandon  his  occupation  of  making 
maps  and  charts.  The  personal  cha- 
racter  of  the  sovereigns  of  Arraeon  and 
Castile,  in  a  great  dejnee,  influenced 
Columbus's  fortunes.  Ferdinand,  King 
of  Arragon,  was  not  insensible  of  the 
importance  to  Spain  of  the  acquisition 
which  Columbus's  project  promised; 
but  he  was  distrusttnl  and  avaricious ; 
and  he  felt  more  strongly  even  than  the 
theologians  of  his  country,  the  class  of 
objections  arising  from  what  were  re- 
gwded  as  Columbus's  heretical  opinions 
on  the  fifinire  of  the  earth.  His  pride 
connected  itself  with  his  orthodoxy. 
He  held  distinctly  before  him  three 
objects— the  conquest  of  the  Moors, 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  and  the  es- 
tablishment  of  an  Inquisition  in  his 
dominions.  He  accomplished  all,  and 
he  had  his  reward  in  his  title  of  the 
**  Most  Catholic,"  conferred  by  Pope 
Innocent  the  Eighth.  He  was  selfiso, 
bigoted,  and  cunnine.  He  was  called 
the  Wise  and  Prudent  in  Spain;  in 
Italy,  the  Pious;  in  France  and  in 
London,  the  Perfidious.*  Ferdinand 
was  not  the  man  to  understand  or  en- 
courage Columbus ;  and  we  feel  little 
surpnse  at  Columbus's  demands  seem- 
ing to  him  extravagant,  even  to  a  de- 
gree of  absurdity.  His  demands  were, 
says  Mr.  Helps,  who,  we  think,  under- 
states them — ''  That  he  was  to  be  made 
an  admiral  at  once,  to  be  appointed  vice- 
roy of  the  countries  he  should  discover, 
and  to  have  an  eighth  of  the  profits  of  the 


expedition. "  This  statement  does  not 
express  what  we  believe  was  amonc 
Columbus's  conditions — a  grant  of  high 
hereditary  rank  for  himi^f  and  his 
descendants.  Such  a  demand  firom  an 
indigent  and  obscure  stranger — from 
a  man  who  had  no  claims  whatever, 
except  what  might  arise  from  the  suc- 
cess of  an  adventure,  upon  which  idl 
men  looked  with  more  than  doubt — 
was  likely  to  be  felt  even  more  objec- 
tionable than  anything  that  could  be 
expressed  in  numbered  monies*  That 
such  a  demand  was  made  there  can  be 
little  doubt;  for  by  the  capitulation 
signed  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in 
the  plain  of  Granada,  it  was  conceded, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the 
ungenerous  nature  of  Ferdinand,  that 
thm  was  no  disposition  to  originate 
such  a  clause.  Columbus  was  right  in  in* 
sistinguponit.  Onhisconvendonalrank 
depended,  in  a  great  degree,  his  power 
over  the  persons  associated  with  him  in 
the  expedition.  Even  with  this  ad- 
vantage,  he  found  it  difficult  to  pre- 
serve them  for  a  few  months  in  any. 
thing  of  due  subordination ;  and  one 
of  his  chief  difficulties  arose  from  the 
claims  of  superiority  of  social  rank 
made  by  some  of  his  fellow-voyagers, 
over  any  which  an  obscure  foreigner 
could  put  forward. 

Never  were  there  two  minds  more 
incapable  of  understanding  each  other 
than  those  of  Ferdinand  and  Colum- 
bus. In  one  thing,  however,  they  were 
sincerely  agieed— which  was,  in  a  strong 
desire  for  the  conversion  of  the  natives 
of  such  countries  as  Columbus  should 
discover;  and  we  see  no  reason  to 
think  that  Columbus  was  less  averse 
than  Ferdinand  to  eflfecting  this  object 
through  slavery,  or  any  other  evil 
which  afforded  a  chance  of  the  object 
being  effected.  Indeed,  we  think  the 
evidence  on  this  subject  goes  furUier  to 
criminate  the  admiral  than  the  King. 
Much  of  the  evil  done  was  for  the  sake 
of  anticipated  good.  This  is  well 
stated  by  Mr.  Helps,  not  in  one  pas- 
sage alone,  but  so  frequently,  that  it 
may  be  described  as  the  sentiment 
prevalent  throughout— the  very  soul 
of  his  book.  We  must  make  room  for 
his  picture  of  Isabella,  which  is  intro- 
duced after  a  passage  stronely  expres- 
luve  of  the  feeling  to  whioi  we  have 


*  "  On  r  appdlait  en  Espagne  k  Sagt^  U  Pmdent;  en  ItaliOi  /e  Pietis  ;  en  France  et  a 
Loodre,  U  P€rjlde,''^£9tai  mtr  le§  Mmurt,  chap.  94. 
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refeiTo4.    Tbo  sketch  which  we  are 

about  to  traoscribe  Is  one  cbarac- 
teriutlc  pf  Mr.  llclps's  maancr. 
His  Iaogua£»  aeems  suoducd  bjr  the 
very  strengtL  of  the  feeling|^  in  whicH 
the  rcaderi  boweycr  apathetic,  ia  com- 
}>elled  to  participate.  The  introduce 
tion  of  the  painting  at  Granada*  an4 
its  cfTeot  on  DeholderSf  is  one  of  thosQ 
illustraiions  which*  with  seeming  sim* 
plicitv,  is  conceived  in  the  spirit  oi 
Tery  nigh  art:— 

"As  for  Qaetn  IsabelU,  then  can  be  no 
doubt  about  her  motives.  Even  in  tho  U- 
nientably  uojost  tbiiigs  in  which  she  was  too 
often  concerned,  tfie  had  what  to  her  mind 
was  ooropdliog  rsason  to  act  as  shs  did. 
Perhaps  there  Is  hardly  any  great  penonags 
whose  name  and  authority  are  (bond  In  oeii> 
naxion  with  so  maeh  that  Is  strikingly  evil, 
all  of  It  dona,  «r  iBtharasieoted  to^  apoB  the 
bi^MataodpuMitmoCivss.  WhstherweniAr 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  the  treatmeot 
of  the  Mooriflh  oonverts,  or  the  estahUshmen^ 
of  the  Inquisition,  all  her  proceedings  In  these 
matters  were  entirely  shicere  and  noble- 
minded.  Hethinks  I  can  etill  see  her  beau- 
tiful, majestic  face  (with  broad  brow,  and 
clear,  honest,  loTing  eye),  as  H  looks  down 
upon  the  behoMer  fhnn  one  of  the  cfaapeb 
IntheeathedralatQnmada;  a  eonntenanee 
too  expraMtre  and  iadivldiMl  Co  be  what 
paintan  give  as  Chat  sf  an  aogel,  and  y«t  the 
next  thing  to  it  Now,  I  opaU  almost  fim^, 
she  looks  down  npraachfal\y,  and  yet  with 
conscious  sadoese*  What  she  wonM  sa^  in 
her  dsfence,  could  we  interrogate  her,  i^  that 
ahe  obeyed  the  voice  of  Heaven— taking  the 
wise  and  good  men  of  her  day  as  Its  inter- 
preters. Oh  f  that  she  had  but  persisted  in 
listening  to  it,  as  it  spoke  in  her  own  kindly 
heart,  when  with  womanly  pity  she  was  wont 
to  Intanede  fai  favoar  of  the  poor  oooped-vp 
inmates  sf  some  elosely-hsleagusnd  town  or 
fortnss  I  But  at  feast  the  poor  lodiaa  tm 
Utter  nothing  b|it  ble^rio^s  on  her*  He 
might  bav9  needed  ne  other  ^proteptor*' 
had  she  lived ;  nor  would  slaveiy  have  found 
in  his  fate  u^e  of  the  darkest  and  most  iat^l 
chapters  m  its  hlstoiy.**»p.  112,  118. 

It  is  probable  that  Cotnmbus's  un- 
dertaking  would  have  been  rejected  bv 
the  Spanish  Court,  in  conformit;^  with 
the  aavice  of  every  one  to  whom  it  was 
referred^  but  for  the  Queen.  Though 
Isabella  and  Ferdinand  acted  always 
together,  yet  their  kingdoms  of  Arra- 
gon  and  Castile  were  distinct  ^  each 
bad  its  own  sources  of  income-^its  own 
separate  expenditare ;  and  when  all 
hope  seemea  to  be  over  for  Columbue 
—when  he  had  actually  taken  leave  of 
the  sovereigns  in  utter  hopelessness— 


the  Queen*  who  had  thronghoQt  f 
ed  inspired  by  Columbus's  own  enthn. 
siasm,  suggested  a  solution  of  the  diifi« 
culty.  "I  undertake,*'  said  she» '' the 
enterprise  for  mv  own  crown  of  Cas- 
tile, and  will  pledge  my  jewels  for  the 
necessary  f unas,  ** 

The  difficulties  were  not  immediately 
removed,  even  by  the  rof  al  mandates 
irbich^  upon  this,  were  issued.  The 
port  of  Palos  de  Moguer,  in  Andalosia* 
was  that  from  which  the  little  armada 
was  to  saiL  Why  this  port  was  chosen 
we  do  not  know ;  but  to  Columbus  it 

8 resented  some  conveniences.  It  was 
^e  place  where  the  &mi^  of  j^inzon 
resiaecL  through  whom^  Columbus  was 
enabled  to  supply  hb  eighth  of  the  ne- 
cessary funds  for  his  adventure.  In 
its  immediate  neighbourhood  was  the 
Convent  of  Babida,  where  hia  good 
friend,  Perez,  still  nresided*  and  where 
his  sons  were  at  tne  time  reccivins 
their  education;  and  it  so  happenea 
that  one  of  the  obligations  which  this 
port  owed  to  the  State  was  to  furnish 
two  caravels  for  the  service  of  the 
Crown  during  three  months  of  the 
year.  An  order  was  issued,  dated 
30th  April,  1493,  commanding  the 
authorities  at  Falos  to  have  the  two 
vessels  ready  within  tea  days  for  Co- 
lumbus.^ Columbys  was  empowered 
to  provide  a  third  tessel.  Of  these 
vessels,  but  one  was  decked,  llie 
number  of  mariners  who  went  with 
Columbus  was  ninety ;  adding  to  theeo 
physician,  surgeon,  and  private  ad- 
venturers,  the  whole  number  of  per- 
sons was  one  hundred  and  twentjr* 

The  details  of  the  voyage  ana  ^ven 
from  "  Columbus's  Journal ;"  aqd  Las 
Casas's  **  Manuscript  History  ^pf  the 
Indies'*  supplies  our  author  witk  fait 
narrative  of  the  admiral's  adv^txirea 
in  Cuba  and  Hispaniola.  These  ma- 
nuscripts were  no  doubt  in  the  hands 
of  Herrera,  and  thus  a  good  deal  of 
what  we  find  in  our  author  is  i^ot  es- 
sentially different  from  the  popular 
accounts  of  the  discovery  of  America. 
The  documents  published  by  Kava- 
rette  more  often  confirm  than  disprove 
the  stories  of  the  firsi  discoverera  and 
conquerors  of  the  New  WoHd.  Iq 
addition  to  whatever  has  been  of  late 
vears  published,  Mr.  Helps  baa  availed 
himself  of  the  vast  collections  made  by 
the  historian  Munnos,  and  now  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Madrid.  It  would 
appear  that  there  is  no  longer  in  Spain 
the  jealousy  which  coDoealed  ita 
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Dfispripto^  and  made  state  flecrets  of 
ail  iU  dealing  vrith  its  ooloniea.  Wa 
iodine  to  think  the  story  of  the  cod. 
quest  of  America,  as  told  b^  Robert* 
son  and  Baynali  is  substantially  true. 
Still  it  b  of  the  utmost  moment  that 
origiqal  documents  shall  be  from  time 
to  time  re-ezamined*  There  is  no 
person  at  all  familiar  with  books  who 
does  not  know  how  the  accidental  mis- 
take of  one  writer  is  adopted  by 
crowds  of  followers,  and  a  deceptive 
legend  substituted  for  the  facts  as  on. 
ginally  told*  In  the  case  of  such  a 
story  as  that  of  the  European  colonies 
in  the  l!few  World,  which  OTerybody 
mu^t  read,  we  rejoice  in  the  subject 
having  been  taken  up  by  a  writer  su^h 
as  is  now  before  ys,  who  patiently 
weighs  evidence,  conscientiously  exhi- 
bits  its  bearing,  and  who  writes  in  a 
style  at  all  times  ludd,  and  often  ex- 
ceedingly beautifuL  This  book  must 
displace  many  of  verv  hi^  character, 
whush  are  deservedly  lulmired*  It 
wiU,  we  have  little  doubt,  be  hence" 
forth  the  History  of  the  Spanish  Con. 
quest  in  America  mpst  generally  read, 
certainly  that  which  persons  anxious 
for  accurate  information  will  most 
ofien  recur  to. 

Columbus  returns  to  Spain  and  ar- 
rives at  Falos,  the  port  hom  which  he 
had  set  out,  on  the  15th  of  March, 
1493.  His  reception  by  the  King  and 
Queen  at  Barcelona  is  well  told.  The 
exhibition  wa^  one  which  probably 
never  has  been  equalled.  The  corona* 
tion  of  emperor  or  king  is  a  pantomime 
in  comparison  of  what  was  here  repre- 
sented. Wherever  Columbus  passed, 
and  his  route  lay  through  the  finest 
provinces  of  Spain,  the  surroundinff 
country  poured  forth  from  hill  and 
▼alley  its  congratulating  multitudes. 
Never  was  ipyal  progress,  never  tri- 
umphal procession,  such  as  this.  It 
was  scarcely  possible  for  report  to  ex< 
a^erate  the  importance  of  Columbus's 
discovery,  but  such  details  as  report 
could  exaggerate,  it  did.  Crowds 
thronged  to  see  the  strange  birds, 
the^  strange  plants,  the  gold,  exr 
hibited  ^  in  unwrought  masses,  or 
shaped  into  ornaments  **  by  the  rude 
art  of  the  natives."  Oh,  what 
wealth — such  was  the  thonght-«did  it 
not  promise  for  Spain.  The  natives 
themselves  were  looked  upon  with  such 
delighted  surprise  and  curiosity,  as  if 
they  were  beings  of  another  planet. 
They  were  looked  upon  alfio  as  if  they 


too  had  better  cause  of  rdjoieing  thaii 
they  could  yet  know.  Was  there  noli 
a  promise  of  the  heathen  bein^  to  bQ 
given  to  the  Lord  as  an  inhentanoe? 
Was  not  the  prophecy  now  fulfilled>  or 
its  fulfilment  approaditng  ?-* 

"  Tbe  captives  that  aocompanied  a  Roman 
general's  car  might  be  strange  UarijaHana,  of 
a  tribe  from  irhich  Eome  had  not  b^ore  had 
slaves.  But  barbarians  were  not)  unknown 
creatures.  Here,  with  Coluqibus,  were 
beings  of  a  new  world.  We  may  imagine 
the  rumours  that  must  have  jgone  before  bis 
coming.  And  now  he  was  there.  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  had  their  thrones  placed 
in  the  presence  of  the  asaembled  court  Co- 
lumbus approached  tbe  Monaieh%  and  than, 
hia  cDimtenafioe  beaming  with  modest  satis- 
faction (f)i«(k9to  risa),  knelt  at  the  King  s 
feet)  and  begged  leave  to  kjss  their  High- 
nesses'hands.  They  gave  their  bands :  then 
they  bade  him  rise,  and  be  seated  before 
them.  He  recounted,  briefly,  the  events  of, 
his  voyage  —  a  story  more  interesting  than 
the  tale  told  by  «£neas  in  the  court  of 
Dido  -r-  and  he  concluded  his  unpretending 
narrative  by  showing  what  new  things  and 
creatures  he  had  brought  with  bun.**  —  p^ 

Colnmbns  leflt  the  bay  of  GacUc*  on 
his  second  voyage^  on  the  25Ui  of  Sep- 
tember»  1493t  having  with  him  seven- 
teen vessels  and  fifteen  hundred  men. 
On  his  first  voyage,  nothing  could  be 
more  dispiritinff  to  him  than  the  le- 
Inctance  with  which  his  mariners,  com- 
pelled to  a  dangerous  service,  and  one 
which  they  felt  to  be  hopeless^  em- 
barked. Had  they  a  choice,  they 
would  have  elected  any  other  oocupa* 
tion,  but  they  were  coerced  to  obev 
the  mandate  of  the  Grown.  How  dii- 
ferent  was  his  case  now.  All  omi. 
nous  anticipations  of  evil  had  been  dia. 
proved  by  the  event  —  every  one  now 
crowded  to  embark.  Columbns  had, 
through  the  whole  time  of  his  stay  at 
Cuba  and  Hispaniola,  imagined  that 
the  lands  whico  he  discovered  were 
islands  on  the  coast  of  Asia.  This 
was  the  universal  belief.  The  cava- 
lier who  now  joined  his  enterprise, 
thought  of  brilliant  adventure  in  glo- 
rious warfare  among  the  old  civihsed 
nations  of  the  Kast.  The  missionary 
who  came,  regarded  himself  not  as  a 
person  who  was  to  communicate  the 
first  germs  of  civilisation  to  a  people 
utterly  savage,  but  one  who  was  to 
meet  Jews  and  Mahometans,  and 
perhaps  also  heathens,  who  had  never 
neardofreTelation,bu|badbeeQbroughft 
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up  in  some  old  idolatries  of  IndiAy  dis- 
cussing, with  the  Christian  dirines  of 
Prester  John»  dark  abstractions^  soch 
as  would  haTe  split  the  skull  of  St.  Tho- 
mas Aauinas^  but  which  were  destined 
to  yicda  before  his  own  more  preTsil- 
ing  logic  The  spirit  of  commeroey 
wmdi,  now  and  then^  is  very  like  the 
spirit  of  robbery,  inspired  others. 
Crimson  caps  were  hastily  stitched  to* 

gather,  and  glass  beads,  of  all  colours, 
own  as  thin  as  the  spider's  web,  for 
the  puipose  of  beinff  exchanged  with 
the  natives  for  gold,  and  edd  dust. 
There  were  men  tempted  by  the 
promise  of  three  wives  each-* such 
was  the  plentiful  supply  which  those 
who  Toyaced  with  Columbus  before 
had  found  in  these  islands  i  and 
among  the  adventurers  a  man  might 
here  and  there  be  found  who  fled  to 
escape  some  single  domestic  bond,  and 
even  more  eagerly  joined  the  expedi- 
tion— 

**lf<Nf«UktaiBMi 
Flying  from  MMMthlaff  thmt  he  dzcadt,  than  (ms 
Who  sought  (h«  thlAg  b«  lorwL** 

There  were  those,  too,  who  now 
embarked,  who  had  friends  in  that 
New  World  whom  they  thought  to  re- 
join, for  on  departing  from  it  for  Eu- 
rope, Columbus  had  left  a  little  garri. 
8on  of  thirtv-nine  men,  not  alone  at 
poace  with  the  natives,  but  even  under 
the  peculiar  protection  of  a  powerful 
^etf  with  whom  drcumstanoes  had 
linked  Columbus  in  more  than  common 
friendship. 

Columbus's  preparations  for  his  se- 
cond vova^  differed  essentially  from 
those  of  his  first.  It  was  not  now  a 
voyage  of  discovery  and  exploration. 
A  colony  was  contemplated,  and  the 
fleet  took  with  it  whatever  suggested 
itself  as  desirable  for  men  seeking  to 
establish  themgelves  in  a  new  countiy. 
The  admiral  put  such  plants  and  trees 
on  board  as  ne  thought  fitted  for  the 
climate  — .  wheat,  oats,  rve,  and  all 
sorts  of  seeds.  He  took  with  him 
from  Spain  cows.  At  the  Canaries  he 
added  goats,  sheep.  Eight  swine  are 
particularly  mentioned ;  *'  from  which," 
gays  Herrera,  "afterwards  increased 
those  that  have  been  since  in  the  In. 
dies."  They  also  took  in  hens.  Lime, 
bricks,  and  materials  for  building  were 
also  here  supplied.  The  hens  are 
worth  mentioning,  if  it  were  only  to 

five  a  sentence  from  Ilerrera.     An 
ndian  being  asked  what  was  the  best 
thiog  they  got  by  the  Spaniards,  an- 


swered, hen's  eggs.  The  bird  itaeir 
was  often  tough.  The  eggs  were  al- 
ways tender.  The  next  best  thing 
was  the  horse.  The  third  was  artifi^ 
cial  light,  for  time  was  added  to  the 
day  by  oil,  by  wax  or  tallow  candles. 

In  his  second  voyage,  Coiambos 
steered  more  south  than  in  his  first, 
and  was  carried  by  the  trade-winds  to 
tiie  Caribbee  islands,  a  duster  to  the 
east  of  those  which  be  had  before  dis- 
covered. This  cluster  he  called  De- 
seada,  thus  expresring  the  impfttieoce 
with  which  the  sight  of  land  was  de- 
sired by  his  crew.  In  these  islands  he 
found  a  wariike  people,  whom  he  had 
reason  to  believe  to  be  cannibals— 
a  fiict  which  he  aftenrards  used  as 
an  argument  to  establidi  a  trade  in 
slaves,  to  be  supplied  ftom  those 
isUnds. 

Of  those  who  thus  joined  the  enter- 
prise  many  must  have  been  disappoint- 
ed.  But  the  first  blow  which  their 
excited  hopes  received,  and  that  most 
felt  by  Columbus,  was  inflicted  by  his 
discovering,  on  his  arrival  at  the  place 
where  this  little  garrison  had  been  left, 
that  no  one  of  them  was  livins.  The 
precise  drcumstanoes  of  their  destmc- 
tion  have  never  been  accurately  disco- 
vered. As  Columbus  coasted  along 
the  shore,  before  coming  to  the  for. 
tress  where  he  had  pUced  his  pec^le, 
he  was  told  of  a  dead  body  bang 
found  with  a  cord,  made  of  Spanish 
grass,  round  his  neck.  This  suggested 
serious  suspidons.  Soon  after  another 
body  was  found,  and  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  this  was  an  European ; 
for  thouzh  the  body  was  much  decom- 
posed, the  beard  was  plainly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

It  was  evening  when  he  arrived  op- 
posite San  Navidad,  the  fortress  of 
the  garrison.  The  rocks  by  which  the 
shore  is  defended  rendered  his  going 
into  the  harbour  by  uncertain  light  a 
daneerous  risk.  He  saw  no  signs 
of  the  fortress.  He  thought  he  knew 
the  landmarks,  but  yet  it  was  night. 
He  might  mistake  them.  It  was 
possible  also  that  the  Spaniards  might 
nave  seen  some  reason  to  move  their 
station.  He  orders  sisnal  shots  to  be 
fired.  There  is  no  reply*-— no  answer- 
ing liffht.  It  was  stran^y  snspidous, 
too,  that  none  of  the  natives,  with  vdiom 
Columbus  had  parted  on  such  friendly 
terms,  approached  the  fleet. 

•«  At  doarr  to  Uie  fhore  Uitjr  dre  v. 
To  h«U  Uiem  COM  ao  III ' 
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Th*  bCMth  «M  111011  ud  ibrMkm  I 
Vor  clothed,  aor  naked  fbraia  appeuedt 
Nor  MNiad  of  hnnuui  Toiee  wm  hmrd  i 
Nought  b«t  the  Meblxdi  fhm  the  roek^ 
With  huMj  etlr  that  flatterlag  brake  i 

Bed  ilrii  whkh  la  hie  niad  portealona  ten 
awakea.*** 

The  first  aooount  which  he  recdyed 
of  the  loss  of  the  garrison  was  from  a 
Tisit  made  him  by  command  of  the 
friendly  chief  under  whose  protection 
they  had  been  placed.  The  canoe 
came  to  the  fieet  at  midnight.  The 
Indians  on  board  demanded  to  see  Co- 
lumbus. As  far  as  tbeur  narratiTe 
could  be  understood^  it  did  not  leave  the 
case  free  from  the  suspicion  of  some 
treachery  of  the  chieftain's  own  people 
against  the  Spaniards.  Their  narra- 
tive, however,  might  be  that  of  persons 
who  wish  to  diminish  the  pain  with 
which  unpleasant  truth  must  be  re- 
ceived, by  partial  concealment.  The 
numbcnr  to  be  accounted  for  were  thirty, 
nine ;  several,  they  said,  died  of  sick- 
ness. This,  surely,  was  not  improba- 
ble,  when  we  remember  that  the  situa- 
tion was  afterward  abandoned  by  Co- 
lumbus as  moist  and  unhealthy.  The 
climate  and  the  food  were  not  unlikely  to 
have  made  short  work  of  men  unused  to 
both.  Some,  they  said,  had  been  killed 
in  quarrels  among  themselves;  some 
had  gone  to  other  parts  of  the  islands, 
having  taken  to  themselves  Indian 
wives ;  the  fortress  itself,  they  said,  was 
attacked  by  Cinabao,  the  cniefofthe 
golden  mountain  of  Cibao,  and  the  go- 
vernor and  such  of  the  garrison  as  had  re- 
mained here,  slain  by  him.  Such  assist- 
ance as  could  be  afiordcd  to  the  Span- 
iards, was  given,  and  their  chief  was, 
at  the  moment,  suffering  from  a  wound 
received  in  their  cause.  How  much  or 
how  little  of  this  was  true,  Columbus 
had  no  way  of  knowing.  He  appears 
to  have  believed  a  narrative  which  had 
nothing  in  it  at  all  improbable,  and,  at 
all  events,  he  showed  good  sense  in  not 
exlubiting  distrust.  With  many  of  his 
associates,  distrust  amounted  to  abso- 
lute disbelief;  and  Columbus  was  re- 
garded  by  them  as  an  unwise  man  for 
not  at  once  breaking  off  all  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  and  revenging  on 
them  what  they  called  their  murder  of 
the  Spaniards.  There  was  strong  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  Spaniards  owed 
their  deaths  to  their  own  dissoluteness, 
and  ill-conduct  of  every  kind,  when 


relieyed  from  ihe  eye  of  Columbus. 
The  suspicions  against  the  Indians^ 
among  whom  Columbus  had  left  them 
living  in  security,  arose  chiefly  from 
propertj  of  the  Spaniards  being  found 
m  their  huts,  under  drcumstanoes 
which  showed  it  had  not  come  to  them 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  barter.  All 
such  inferences  could  not  but  be  re- 
garded by  reasonable  persons  as  very 
doubtful.  In  any  case,  nothing  but 
evil  could  arise  from  Columbus's  as- 
suming the  narrative  told  him  to  be 
false.  It  is  not  unlikely,  that  the  title 
of  «<  Chief  of  the  Golden  Mountain,'* 
which  he  found  piven  to  the  supposed 
destroyer  of  the  rortress,  was  one  calcu- 
lated to  fix  itself  on  his  imagination, 
and  awaken,  with  feelinss  of  revenge, 
the  accompanying  thought  of  abundant 
reprisals  on  this  wealthy  potentate. 

Columbus  abandons  the  part  of  the 
island  where  his  first  fortress  had  been ; 
he  commences  the  building  of  Isabella ; 
sends  twenty  men  to  examine  the  in- 
terior of  the  country ;  and,  in  January, 
1494,  sends  home  a  favourable  account 
of  its  wealth ;  but  states  several  reasons 
why  the  colony  must  still  be  a  source  of 
expense  and  not  of  income,  to  the  pa- 
rent country.  He  suggests  a  branch 
of  trade,  which,  however,  the  sovereigns 
reject  The  colony  is  in  want  of  a 
great  many  articles  of  consumption, 
which  he  proposes  to  be  supplied  by 
the  parent  country,  and  paid  for  in 
slaves,  taken  from  amongst  the  natives 
of  the  windward  islands,  whom  he  de- 
scribed as  cannibals.  The  captives  thus 
taken,  will  have  the  advantage  of  being 
made  Christians.  The  honour  of  Spain 
will  also  be  increased  in  the  islands 
where  cannibalism  does  not  prevail,  and 
with  the  inhabitants  of  which  the  canni- 
bals are  for  ever  at  war.  A  trade  in 
slaves  could  not  have  been  more  dis- 
tinctly proposed,  nor,  even  in  later  days, 
been  more  plausibly  defended. 

It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  impos- 
sible that  the  dreams  of  Columbus's 
colonists  should  not  have  been  disap- 
pointed, even  had  there  not  been  the 
unfortunate  element  of  deception, 
which  acose  from  Columbus's  own 
fixed  persuasion  that  they  were  among 
the  islands  on  the  coast  of  India.  This 
delusion  was  common  to  all,  and  Co- 
lumbus died  without  ever  having  been 
undeceived.     Circumstances  were  very 
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dtfTerent  from  wluit  tbev  would  have 
been  had  they  found  tneroselvcs,  as 
they  had  expected,  in  countries  where 
there  had  been  anything  of  an  old  dvi- 
lisation.  A  war  to  mipporf ,  if  not  to 
distinction,  mignt  then  nave  been  won 
hj  the  sword.  The  danger  here  which 
had  stared  them  in  the  face,  was  the 
fear  of  actual  stanration.  They  were 
as  yet  unaccustomed  to  the  food  of  the 
natives,  nor  could  it  be  supplied  to 
them  in  sufficient  quantity.  The  storcft 
brought  from  Europe  had  begun  to  fail ; 
some  were  bad  from  the  first,  through 
the  fraud  of  those  with  whom  contracts 
had  been  made;  more  was  wasted 
through  improvidence.  Columbus  had 
no  means  of  supporting  his  fifteen  hun. 
dred  men.  **  Provisions  and  medictnes 
began  to  fiul;  sickness  pervaded  the 
whole  armament,  and  men  of  all  ranks 
and  stations — hidalgoes,  people  of  the 
court,  and  ecclesiastics — were  obliged 
to  labour  manuallv  under  regulations 
strictly  enforced.*'  A  mutiny  is  the 
consequence,  which  is  discovered  in 
time,  and  suppressed.  Columbus,  for 
a  while,  entrusts  the  government  to  his 
brother,  and  visits  the  mountainous 
district  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
where  he  is  led  to  expect  sold.  Hb 
expectation  is  not  deceived;  and  he 
erects  the  fortress  of  St.  Thomas,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  gold  district,  where  he 
at  onoe  commences  mining  operations. 
The  name  of  SI.  Thomas  was  diosen 
as  a  playful  rebuke  to  some  of  the  colo- 
nists, who  would  not  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  the  ^old|  which  was  said  to 
abound  in  the  district,  till  they  actually 
handled  it  with  their  hands.  On  his 
return,  after  his  visit  to  the  interior, 
which  more  than  satisfied  his  ex- 
{)ectations  of  the  resources  of  the 
country,  he  found  all  nt  Isabella,  that 
first  met  his  eye,  giving  abundant 
promise  of  a  happy  future.  The  va- 
rious trees  and  fruits  brought  from 
Sniun  had  thriven  in  their  new  soil. 
Tne  £uropean  and  the  native  vine 
Were  both  fiourishing.  Columbus's 
return  was  on  the  29th  of  March,  and 
on  the  next  day  ears  of  wheat  were 
brought  to  him  which  had  been  sown 
late  in  January.  All  that  nature  could 
do  promised  well. 

But  Columbus  had  other  duties  than 
those  of  a  provident  a^culturist  or 
thrifty  husbandman.  He  was  the  go- 
vemor  of  the  colony,  and  he  found  that 
it  was  everywhere  in  alarm  with  ap- 
prehenrion  that  the  native  wonld  #(^ 


stroy  the  settlement  The  same  chief- 
tain who  bad  destroyed  the  ibrtreas  at 
Kayidad,  was  now  collecting  his  war. 
riors  to  assail  laabeUa.  Cdambaa  had 
but  little  fear  from  htm;  he  imated  in 
his  own  men,  still  more  in  his  blood- 
hounds, mo^  of  all  in  hi^  horste. 

We  do  noft  Ibel  qoife  sure  that  Co- 
Inmbnshad  the  talents  ibr  a  good  go- 
vernor; at  all  events,  he  had  other 
work  to  da  The  duty  of  diacorery  had 
been  imposed  ofa  lum  by  hia  sorermgns 
— apriority  of  difcoveiy  was  Ibat  on 
which  the  rights  of  Spain  depetoded  as 
against  other  nations,  and  this  consider- 
ation was  Colutnbns*s  reason,  perhaps 
his  only  excuse,  for  leaving  hiscol<mj  at 
a  time  when  his  presence  would  seem 
absolutely  necessary.  He  remained 
but  three  weeks  at  Isabella,  vrhen  be 
left  it  on  another  voyage  of  discovery ; 
he  now  discovered  Jamaica,  fend  the  is- 
lands to  whidi  hegave  the  name <^  the 
^  Garden  of  the  Queen."  He  I^  on 
the  24th  of  April,  1494,  and  returned 
the  29th  of  September,  ih  the  same 
year,  in  brc^en  nealth.  The  position 
of  a  governor  is  one  of  anxiety ;  fab  was 
relieved  by  letters  ttria  Spam  approv- 
ing of  his  conduct.  The  riiips  whidh 
brought  these  letters  took  back  with 
them  discontented  men,  with  Ibmial 
complaints  against  Us  administtttion. 

War  with  the  natives  follows,  and 
shiploads  of  slaves  are  sent  by  Colnm- 
bus  to  Spain.  The  very  ships,  Mr. 
Hdps  tells  us,  which  brought  the  pa* 
tent  government's  refusal  of  Colnm- 
bu5*8  slave-trade  prbposal,  came  ba<^ 
filled  with  shives.  Caonab6  himself 
is  taken  by  a  daring  stratageoL  The 
Natives  admired  i^anish  metals  so 
much,  that  thev  regarded  them  aa  de- 
scended from  heaven — ^the  church-bc^ 
at  Isabella  was  heaven-desoended.  A 
gallant  Spanish  cavalier,  intending  to 
capture  Caonab6,  took  with  him  highly 

SJlished  manacles — ^^  the  kind,**  aays 
r.  Helps  archly,  ^'called  by  Sfnu 
niards,  somewhat  sadrically,  npomit 
twives),*'  —  succeeded  in  persnading 
him  that  they  were  omamenti  sudi  as 
kings  of  Spain  wore  on  days  of  high  fes. 
tivfu,  and  said  that  they,  and  a  spirited 
horse,  were  sent  him  as  a  present  from 
Columbus.  His  vanity  and  delifi^t 
render  him  wholly  unsuspidotu.  He 
is  placed  on  the  horse,  display^  befbre 
bis  own  admiring  tribe,  and  fbeling  as 
happy  as  a  young  king  on  his  corona- 
tion day,  wnen  his  captor  springs  he- 
bind  him  on  the  hatv^  itA  sacoeeds  in 
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wliat  would  seem  the  desperate  ex- 
periment of  carrying  him>  thus  ren- 
dered incapable  of  resistance,  to  the 
Spanish  settlement ;  he  was  sent  a  pri- 
soner to  Spain,  bat  did  not  survive  to 
reach  Europe.  One  account  states 
the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  to  have 
been  lost ;  another  ascribes  his  death 
to  illnes8»  brought  on  by  grief  at  hit 
humiliation :— 

''Never,  peiliaps,  were  Uttle  skinntshes, 
for  such  to^  were  on  tfae  part  of  the  Span-^ 
iardt,  of  greater  permanent  importance  than 
thoee  above  narrated,  whidi  took  place  in  tba 
early  part  of  the  jew  1495.  They  muit  ba 
looked  npoii  at  the  origin  Sn  the  lodim  of 
alat^,  viisB«lage»  and  the  aTvtem  of  r^^at* 
Hmieni^t,  We  have  eeen  that  the  Admiral^ 
after  his  first  victorr,  sent  off  foor  ehipe  with 
slaves  to  Spain.  He  now  took  occasion  to 
impose  a  tribute  upon  the  whole  popolatiott 
ofHispaniola.  It  was  thus  arranged.  £very 
Indian  above  fbmteeu  years  old,  who  was  in 
the  phyvinoes  of  the  mines,  or  near  to  these 
provinces,  was  to  pay  every  three  months  a 
Uule  bell-fiil  of  gold;  all  other  persons  Sn 
the  idand  were  to  pay  at  the  same  time  an 
arroba  of  cotton  fir  each  petsoa.  Certaia 
bnas  or  copper  tokens  were  madfl.  different 
ones  for  eadi  tribote  tima— and  were  given 
to  the  Indians  when  they  paid  tribute ;  and 
these  tokens,  bemg  worn  about  their  necks, 
were  to  show  who  had  paid  tribute.  A  re- 
markable proposal  was  made  upon  this  occa- 
sion to  the  Admiral  by  Guarionex,  Cacique 
of  the  Vega  Real,  namely,  that  he  would  in* 
stStute  a  hoge  flum  for  the  growth  of  com 
and  mannfactare  of  bnad,  stretdifng  from 
laabeBa  to  St.  Domhigo  (t.ft,  from  sea  to 
sea),  which  wottld  sulBce  to  maintain  all 
Castile  with  braad.  The  Cadque  would  do 
this  on  condition  that  his  vassals  were  not 
to  pay  tribute  in  gold,  as  they  did  not  know 
how  to  collect  that  But  tUs  proposal  was 
not  accepted,  because  Columbus  wished  to 
have  tribute  In  such  Uungs  as  he  could  send 
over  to  Spate.''-'pp.  145,  146. 

Coliinibiifl  found  himsdf  {compelled 
to  modify  the  tribute  which  he  exacted 
0om  ike  Indians;  and«  in  U96»  ser- 
vice was,  occasionally  at  leaat,  sub^ 
stituted  for  it.  A  farm  would  be  given 
to  a  Spaniard  to  be  worked  by  a  Oti^ 
Clone  and  hia  people. 

The  admiral  had  power  to  grant  re- 
tics  of  landi  in  the  Indies  to 
niards.  In  tbe  patent  giving  ihk 
power,  no  mention  was  m«le  of  In- 
diaoB ;  and  some  legal  dotabt  arose  on 
the  way  in  which  his  ^ntswere>  after 
this  war  with  Uie  nattres,  often  made. 
ColnmbuSy  in  addition  tp  Mch  tigbta 
as  %Ak  •eommianon  Droni  Spaib  gave» 


seemed  to  claim  those  of  a  person  who 
bad  also  the  rights  of  a  conqueror.  At 
no  time,  however,  did  he  assert  claims 
inconsistent  with  the  obedience  he 
owed  to  the  sovereigns  in  whose  name 
he  acted. 

The  nativea,  oppressed  by  exaction^ 
of  which  they  saw  no  end,  finding  the 
Spaniards  determined  to  remain  per- 
manently, in  their  turn  devised  plans 
to  get  rid  of  them.  Tiolence  would 
not  do.  The^  thought  b^  not  culti- 
vating the  land  to  starve  them  out. 
The  oesperate  remedj  failed,  or  rather 
the  evil  fell  chiefly  on  the  poor  natives 
themselves,  who  died  everywhere  in 
thousands.  The  Spaniards,  though 
g|reat  sufferers,  did  not  depend  exclu^ 
sively  on  the  produce  of  the  country ; 
they  had  supplies  from  Europe. 

The  complaints  against  Columbus 
brought  a  commissioner  from  Spain  to 
investigate  them ;  evidence  from  every 
quai^ter  was  sou^t  and  found.  "  The 
stones,"  says  Herrera,''rose  up  against 
him  and  his  brothers."  Columbus 
thought  he  had  no  choice  but  that  of 
returning  to  Spain,  to  repel  whatever 
accusations  might  be  urged  against 
him.  H«  and  the  royal  commissioner 
returned  at  the  same  time,  but  not  in 
the  same  ressel.  Columbus,  whatever 
the  enmity  against  him,  seems  at  all 
times  to  hiave  had  the  opportunity  of 
personal  communication  with  the  sove- 
reigns, and  he  agun  triumphed  over  all 
opposition.  He  obtained  the  means  of 
Sending  vessels  to  the  colony  with  such 
things  as  it  tequired,  but  was  unable 
himself  to  leave  Spain  for  a  period  of 
two  years. 

Columbus  must  be  indged  of,  not 
with  reference  to  the  feelings  of  our  day, 
but  to  those  of  his  own,  when  we  have 
to  speak  of  him  and  the  slave-trade, 
or  of  him  and  his  dealings  with  his 
colony.  In  early  life  he  was  in  the 
crew  of  more  than  one  of  the  Portu^ 
guese  voyages  along  tlie  coast  of 
Africa;  and  the  rightfulness  of  a 
traffic  with  which  ail  men  were  fami- 
liar, it  did  not  occnr  to  him  to  dispute. 
The  ministers  under  whose  advice  the 
sovereigns  of  Castile  and  Arragon  act« 
ed,  took  hiffher  views,  as  was  natural, 
of  the  relations  of  the  parent  country 
to  its  eolonies,  than  even  the  best  of 
their  colonial  servants.  The  state 
papers  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
often  express  just  indignation  at  the 
w&y  in  whtdh  their  Indian  subjects*^ 
fot  «o   they    Tegarded    th«    natives 
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of  the  newlj-disoovered  lands— wera 
treated.  Companion  for  them,  in  all 
probability^  was  the  principal  cause  of 
their  now  yielding  to  two  measures, 
said  to  be  proposed  by  Columbus,  who 
could  not  do  without  labourers,  and 
who,  could  he  get  the  work  of  the  co- 
lony done,  was,  probably,  indifferent 
who  the  labourers  might  be.  ^  One 
was,  authorising  the  transportation  of 
convicted  crimmals  to  the  Indies ;  the 
other,  allowing  criminals,  unoouTicted, 
to  go  to  the  Lidies,  at  their  own  ex. 
pense,  and  senre,  for  a  fixed  period* 
under  the  Goremor's  orders. 

During  Columbus's  absence,  the  co- 
lony was  governed  by  his  brother  Bar« 
tholomew,  and  wild  work  went  on. 
War  with  the  Indians  was  carried  on. 
In  this  the  Spaniards  were  always  suc- 
cessful. It  was  admitted  by  all  jurists, 
that  captives  taken  in  lawful  war  might 
be  maae  slaves;  and,  at  times  when 
the  colony  produced  nothing  else, 
shiploads  of  slaves  were  sent  to  Eu- 
rope to  be  sold.  What,  perhaps,  was 
more  severely  felt  was,  that  on  the 
conquered  districts  a  tribute  was  im- 
posed-«a  personal  tax  on  every  one 
between  eijghteen  and  fort^  years  of 
age,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  a  tax  on 
the  Und  itself.  The  precise  grounds 
of  right  on  which  the  conquerors 
pUoed  their  demand  are  not,  in  all 
cases,  easily  ascertained ;  but  it  would 
appear  that  Columbus's  deputy,  in 
some  instances,  proceeded  by  demand, 
inc  tribute  from  a  district  with  which 
heliad  no  previous  relation.  If  paid,  hb 
object  was  attained  i  if  not  paid,  he 
declared  war ;  and  in  addition  to  the 
tribute,  his  victory  gave  him  as  slaves 
all  such  prisoners  as  he  could  succeed 
in  making.  That  the  country  should 
rise  in  arms  was  not  surprising. 
But  that  the  Spaniards  should  say  a 
word  against  it,  did  astonish  the 
Adelantado«.thus  was  the  Governor's 
deputy  styled.  There  were  those 
among  the  Spaniards,  however,  who  did 
speak  acainst  this  manner  of  proceed- 
ing; and  of  those,  one  was  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  colony.  Even  in  modern 
colonies  something  of  this  kind  will  now 
and  then  occur.  Grovernors  and  chief 
justices,  each  with  the  very  best  in- 
tentions, will  squabble.  The  Go- 
vernor will  seek  to  do  what  he  deems 
right,  with  military  dispatch,  disre- 
gfuding  all  forms  of  law ;  the  magis- 
trate,  if  he  have  any  true  sense  of 
what  is  due  to  jusUce,  will  be  com- 


pelled to  protect  even  the  admitted 
criminal,  by  afibrding  to  him  aJl  sach 
shelter  as  these  forms  give.  Thni^ 
without  either  being  in  fault,  we  maj 
suppose  continuing  discord  between 
Grovemor  and  Chief  Justice,  and  eadi 
appealing  in  vain  to  the  parent  cooo- 
try,  whiSi  is  unable  or  unwilling  to 
de'termine  between  them.  RoHan, 
the  chief  justice,  thought  Bartholo- 
mew's prooeedinfls  illeod;  and  Bar- 
tholomew thought  BoTdan  factioos. 
Meanwhile  Columbus  returns.  We 
wish  we  could  pursue  his  third  voyaee, 
in  which  he  mscovers  Faria,  on  Uie 
continent  of  America ;  but  we  most 
hasten  with  him  to  Hiapaniola.  Other 
work  than  that  of  disooveiy  is  before 
him  now.  He  finds  resistance  is  made 
to  paying  tribute,  which,  it  would  ap- 
pear, is  now  demanded  over  the  whole 
island,  and  he  sends  home  the  shqis 
with  which  he  had  last  come,  loaded 
with  sUves,  captives  taken  in  resisting 
those  demands.  Roldan  and  he  are 
now  at  peace.  **  Boldan  kept  his 
chief-justiceship,  and  his  friends  re- 
ceived Unds  and  slaves."  Tbej  re- 
ceived lands,  and  caciques  wiUi 
their  people  to  work  them,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, slaves,  the  prisoners  of  war. 
Others  of  Roldan's  party,  who  pre- 
ferred returning  to  Spain,  were  given 
slaves  — some  one,  some  two,  some 
three.  It  is  not  recorded  that  Roldan 
made  any  legal  objections  to  this  ar- 
rangement. When  the  Indians,  how- 
ever,  arrived  in  Spain,  they  were  or- 
dered by  the  Queen  of  Castile  to  be 
at  once  sent  back.  Columbus  had  no 
right  to  dispose  of  her  aUves.  She 
seems  to  have  felt  righteous  indigna- 
tion at  the  whole  transaction. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  incident 
led  to  Columbus's  being  deprived  of 
the  administration  of  the  colony.  Ac- 
cusations numberless  were  made  against 
him — the  unanswerable  one  that  he 
was  an  Italian,  not  a  Spamiud,  being, 
perhaps,  at  the  root  of  alL  That 
gentlemen  should  work  for  their  bread, 
and  that  they  should  be  satisfied  with 
half  rations  m  a  time  of  distress — ^that 
they  should  be  whipped  like  common 
fellows  when  they  stole  wheat; — this 
was  intolerable,  still  we  think  he  might 
have  got  over  it.  His  wars  with  the 
Indians  were  more  agiunst  him.  They 
were  entered  into,  it  was  said,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  and  selling  slaves. 
j3a  was  said  also,  but  this  seems  a 
calumny,  to  leave  Indians  unbaptiaed. 
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**  becapae  lie  desired  slavefl  rather  than 
Chrifltiaiu."  BoyadlUay  the  new  go- 
Temor,  on  his  arrival,  threw  Columbus 
and  his  brother  into  chains,  and  sent 
them  to  Spain. 

There  is  a  passage  often  ouoted 
from  Las  Casas,  in  which  the  Admiral 
is  made  say,  that  the  chains  were 
placed  upon  him  by  royal  authority, 
and  that  he  would  not  suffer  them  to 
be  taken  off  till  his  king  and  queen  or- 
dered them  to  be  removed,  and  that 
he  would  ever  after  keep  them  by  him 
<'  as  relics  and  memorials  of  the  re- 
ward of  my  services."  "  He  did  so," 
says  his  son  Fernando.  **  I  saw  them 
always  hanging  in  his  cabinet ;  and  he 
requested  that  when  he  died  thi^ 
might  be  buried  with  him/'*  «'  H^ 
would  not,**  we  transcribe  from  Cooley's 
very  valuable  'History  of  Maritime 
and  Inland  Discovery,'  *^  allow  his  fet- 
ters to  be  taken  off;  but  being  sensible 
of  his  great  merits,  and  more  of  fu- 
ture fame,  he  fondl;^  wore  thoM  affect- 
ing testimonies  of  his  vicissitudes,  and 
even  expressed  a  wish  that  when  he 
died  they  might  be  hung  on  his 
tomb."t 

We  have  looked  at  some  half  dozen 
other  books,  and  the  same  turn  is 
given  to  this  thought.  Many  changes 
of  feeling  on  such  a  subject  must  have 
passed  through  Columbus's  mind,  yet 
we  think  it  lively  that  there  was  some 
mistake  made,  not  unnaturally,  by 
whatever  compiler  first  united  together 
the  passages  from  Las  Casas  and  Fer- 
dinand  Columbus.  Columbus's  own 
letter  from  Jamaica,  written  in  1504, 
seems  to  have  originated  all  that  has 
been  written  on  the  subject ;  and  if  we 
understand  that  letter  rightly,  it  ex- 
presses a  very  different,  and  far  higher, 
and  juster  tone  of  feeling.  **  Why 
did  not  BovadilU  kill  me  when  he 
robbed  me  and  my  brother  of  our 


dearly-purchased  gold,  and  sent  us  to 
Spain  in  chains,  without  trial,  crime, 
or  shadow  of  misconduct?  These 
chains  are  all  the  treasures  I  have; 
they  shall  be  buried  with  me,  if  I 
chajice  to  have  a  coffin  or  grave ;  for 
I  would  have  the  remembrance  of  so 
unjust  an  action  perish  with  me,  and, 
for  the  glory  of  tne  Spanish  name,  be 
eternally  forgotten.''^  The  sovereigns 
disclaimed  the  acts  of  Bovadilla,  but 
thouffht  it  better  that  Columbus 
should  not,  at  least  for  the  present, 
resume  the  government,  and  Ovando 
is  sent  out. 

The  first  act  of  his  government  was 
to  take  what  is  called  a  **  residencia  " 
of  the  former  sovemor— an  inquisition 
into  the  details  of  his  administration. 
One  of  the  results  of  that  held  on  Bova- 
dilla was  the  restoration  of  property  of 
Columbus  and  his  brotiiers,  seized  by 
the  governor. 

Ovando's  government  lasted  for  se- 
ven years.  It  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand the  precise  position  of  the  natives, 
either  in  tne  theory  of  the  parent  state, 
or  in  the  acts  of  the  colonial  governors. 
In  Ovando's  instructions  from  the 
Court  of  Castile,  he  is  told  «« that  all 
the  Indians  in  Hispaniola  should  be 
free  from  servitude,  and  unmolested 
by  any  one,  and  that  they  should  live 
as  free  vassals,  governed  and  pro- 
tected by  justice,  as  were  the  vassals 
of  Castifo.  Like  the  vassals  in  Spain, 
the  Indians  were  to  pay  tribute ;  they 
also  were  to  assbt  in  getting  gold,  but 
for  this  thev  were  to  be  paid  daily 
wages.  "§  All  officials  who  had  gone  to 
the  colony  with  Columbus  were  to 
return  to  Spain,  and  a  new  body  of 
men  to  accompany  Ovando.  No  Jews, 
Moors,  or  new  converts  were  to  go  to 
the  Indies,  but  ''nemes  bom  in 
power  of  Christians  "  might  "  This," 
says  Mr.  Helps,  '^isthe  first  notice 


*  Irviog's  "  Lifb  of  Golambas,"  Ui.  180 ;  Helps,  voL  L  172. 

t  Cooley's  **  Maritfane  Diaeovery,"  iL  12. 

}  "  Ck>liimbti8  to  Ferdinand.**  The  letter  is  not  in  Navarette,  and,  perhaps,  exists  only 
in  an  old  English  tnmdation.  "  There  is  preserved,"  says  Bryan  Edwards,  **  among  the 
journals  of  the  Honourable  Council  in  Jamiuca,  a  very  old  volume  in  manuscript,  consisting 
of  diaries  and  report  of  governors,  which  relate  chiefly  to  the  proceedings  of  the  army,  and 
other  transactions,  in  the  first  settlement  of  the  oobny.  In  this  book  is  to  be  found  the 
tnmsUition  of  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Spain,  said  to  be  written  l^  Columbus  during  his  oon- 
finemeot  on  this  island.  As  it  appears  to  me  to  have  marln  of  authenticity,  I  shall  present 
it  to  my  readers.  It  was  written,  probably,  about  eight  months  after  the  departure  of  hit 
messenger,  Diego  Mendez,  who  had  attempted  to  reach  Hispaniola  hi  an  Indian  canoe."-^ 
Biaionf  nf  W.  I,  voL  L  166. 

{  Herm,  Decade  L  4  \  Helps,  i.  179. 
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about  negroes  going  to  tbc  Indies." 
These  instructions  were  given  in  the 
year  1501:— 

"  NicholAs  dfl  Ovando  arrived  at  St  D^ 
m!ngo  on  thi  Ifttli  of  April,  160t.  Imb 
GaMB,  now  in  his  S8th  year,  eame  oat  in 
Ibe  same  fleet ;  and  be  inentioiiS)  tiwt  as  the 
TSseele  Beared  the  sliorai  the  Spanish  ookmisfes 
lan  down  to  bear  the  news  from  home,  and 
to  tell  their  good  news  ezoltingly  in  retam, 
which  was,  that  an  extraordinary  lump  of 
gold  had  been  found,  and  that  certam  Indians 
were  in  revolt  *  I  heard  it  myself,'  the  his. 
torian  says  i  and  he  is  right  to  chronlde  the 
Ikct,  showing  as  it  does  the  views  which  pre- 
vailed among  thd  settlefs,  of  the  advantage 
of  an  Indian  revolt  in  Asmishtag  slaves. 
Thte  great  piece  of  gdd  wfaieh  tiwy  tallced 
aboot)  had  been  foond  aocedeaCally  bgr  an 
Indian  woman  at  the  mines,  while  listieedy 
movhig  her  rake  to  and  fro  in  the  water  one 
day  during  dmner  time.  Its  value  was  esti- 
mated at  1,850,000  maravedia,  and  in  the 
festivities  that  took  place  on  the  occasion, 
was  used  as  a  dieh  for  a  roast  pig,  the  miners 
sa3ring  that  no  king  of  Castile  had  ever 
Ihssted  from  a  dISh  of  such  valOB.  W<S  do 
not  find  that  the  poor  Indian  woman  had  any 
part  ia  the  good  Ibrtaae.  Indeed,  as  Las 
Cteas  obittT«^  she  wasfortimateifsbebad 
anv  portion  of  the  meat,  iK>t  to  speak  ai  the 
dish."-Hi'  18«*  Idd. 

The  same  tate  of  distress  and  famine 
which  was  the  fate  of  t^is  settlement 
for  so  many  years,  is  Ugain  its  history. 
Two  thousand  five  hundred  persona 
came  out  with  Ovando.  Within  & 
bhort  time  a  thousand  are  dead,  and 
the  rest  a  burthen  on  a  society,  which 
had  not  even  provided  sufficient  food 
!br  themselves.  Who  should  suddenly 
appear  on  the  scene  but  Columbus? 
Columbus  who  is  ordered  not  to  land— 
who  cannot  consistently  with  Ovan- 
do's  instructions  be  received  on  the 
island, — asks  to  be  admitted  into  the 
harbour.  He  says  that  his  knowledge 
of  the  appearances  of  the  sea  and  ^y 
aatisfy  him  of  an  i^iproaching  hum* 
cane.  He  has  to  depart  and  seek 
shelter  where  he  can.  His  prediction 
is  distrusted,  and  the  return.fleet  sail 
for  Spain.  Most  of  the  vessels  are 
Jost  iloldan,  our  old  friend  the  chief 
justice,  perishes.  Bovadilla  has  no 
drains  to  throw  upon  the  raging  sea* 
He,  ^,  is  gone.  The  worst  vesaei 
in  the  ^eet  is  that  on  board  of  which 
Cdumbos's  goods  ha^  been  itored, 
«nd  tUs  ia  ;amoiig  tii^  few  that  woape. 
"  The  men  of  that  dapr  saw  in  this  the 
especial  hand  of  Providence." 


Our  author  seems  to  approve  of 
what  looks  rather  like  sharp  practice  in 
the  new  governor.  Hb  habit  was,  when 
vessels  were  about  returning  to  l^ain, 
if  any  person  was  regarded  as  paztica- 
Urly  turbulent,  to  mvite  him  to  din- 
ner,  talk  with  him  about  hia  neigh. 
hours,  and  inquire  on  what  tennt 
they  Uved  tridi  each  other-. 

**The  unsttSpaetiag  oolooist  exidM  fa 
thinking  that  he  was  now  in  high  ikfoar  wtth 
tiie  G#^emor,  and  lihely  t»  have  mors  In£aas 
allotted  to  hhni  when  ftuddenlf  Chteio 
wonld  turn  upon  ium  with  this  qnestkm : 
*  In  which  of  those  shipa  (pndiably  viaihia 
from  where  they  were  sitting)  would  you 
like  to  go  to  Castile?  The  contented  look 
of  a  man  who  is  expecting  some  benefit^ 
changes  to  the  terrified  appeanmoe  of  one 
who  is  about  to  be  sent  home  mined  to  his 
friends.  He  faH^rlngly  adu,  ^Why,  my 
Lord  f  The  stefa  Comendador  Mayor  an- 
ewen,  *  Yon  have  nothing  dse  to  do  tmt  ta 
go.'  *  But,  my  liord,  I  have  not  the  wlwfw- 
withal,  not  even  ibr  my  passsge.'  *  It  shall 
be  my  care  to  provide  for  that,*  repUee  the 
Governor:  and  in  this  snmmaiy  manner  be 
was  wont  to  ship  off  a  dangeroua  peraon  at 
once,  and  thus  to  dear  the  colony  ii  a  poa- 
sible  nuisance.**— pp.  208,  20i. 

Ovando  was  a  xeligious  man  more, 
over ;  and  on  one  occasion.  Las  Casaa 
tells  ns  of  thirteen  Indiana  bdn^ 
hansed  "  iii  honour  and  reverence  c^ 
burXord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  twelve 
apostles.*  The  same  Las  Casas  says, 
"  he  was  a  man  fit  to  gorern,  but  not 
In^ans.*'  Of  aome  of  these  h<MTors 
Queen  Isabellla  heard,  and  said  to  ^e 
President  of  the  Council,  •*  I  vrill 
haye  you  take  such  a  restdencia  of  hint 
jas  was  never  taken  before." 

This  was  Isabella's  last  act  in  con. 
nexion  with  the  Indies.  She  died 
before  the  termination  of  Ovando'a  go- 
vernment. 

We  must  find  other  opportunilies  of 
bringing  Mr.  Helps's  important  book 
before  our  readers.  We  regret  not 
being  aUe  to  purine  the  fim>ject  at 
present,  but  we  have  exceeded  oar 
space.  With  one  pari  of  his  anhject^ 
and  that  the  moikt  important,  he  liaa 
taken  great  pains— the  reparHnden^ 
and  encondenda  systems.  This  has  hi. 
therto  been  lasuffidently  examined, 
and  oanoot  be  well  understood  ia 
the  various  changes  wkkh  at  mder. 
west^  witliont  a  feftowMge  of  tiie 
■vstem  of  vassalaee,  as  pitttiinie  m 
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on  which  Crown  the  Indies  were  re. 
garded  as  depending ;  and  also  of  the 
precise  relations  between  the  caciques 
and  the  lower  classes  of  society  in  the 
new  lands,  prevtoin  to  the  SMnish 
Conquest.  In  some  instances  the  de- 
minds  of  tait  tir  tribute  wookl  be  tv. 
gulated  by  the  fint,  and  assent  or  re- 
eistanee  by  the  seeond.  Neidier  is 
Very  easy  of  asoertainmeney  but  by 
any  one  wishing  fuHy  to  understand 
fte  subject  neither  can  be  neglected. 

In  the  gifts  of  land  in  the  Indies  to 
the  Spaniards^  it  would  appear  that 
at  first  lands  onl;^  welt  granted—next 
lands,  with  a  rteht  to  employ  for  a 
tertain  period  of  Uie  year  the  labour  of 
the  natives ;  if  only  of  the  natives  re- 
sident on  die  lands,  this  would  be  feu- 
dal vassalage,  rather  than  anything 
properiy  called  slavery.  Then  fol- 
lowed grants,  not  of  Unds,  but  t>f 
men,  made  to  favouned  individuals. 
They  wers  given  for  a  limited  period, 
and  the  property  reverted  to  the 
Crown.  The  labour  to  be  performed 
was  limited  and  defined.  It  was 
confined  to  the  tiUafie  of  land.  Soon 
mfter  the  Indiana  tnuB  granted  were 
compelled  to  work  in  the  ^net; 
but  fbr  this  a  special  license  was  re- 
quired, and  durtttg  Cotumbus's  admi- 
nistratioA  the  license  was  given  but 
from  month  to  month.  The  next  go- 
^remor  allowed  the  Spaniards  to  em- 
ploy iheir  Indians  as  they  pleased,  aa 
though  they  were  beasts  of  burtiien. 
''Servitude  worse  than  what  Bovadilla 
thus  ci«ated  in  the  island,"  aays  Gfaus 
levoiz,  *' never  existed."  War  and 
oppression  now  depopalated  this  is- 
land, which,  a  few  years  before,  had 
seemed  to  Columbns  the  very  paradise 
our  first  p&rente  lost.  Means  wei« 
suggested  for  noeonfiag  the  aolitode. 
Criminals  from  Spain  were  imported. 
This  was  evil,  bnt  a  worse  evil  fol- 
lowed, one  at  least  (ibat  more  shocks 
the  imaginatiott  :^ 

'*  As  the  Indisiis  In  His|MUilola  wers  now 
h^gimiiDg  to  grow  SQSRse^  ths  next  thhig  that 
was  ahnoet  sirs  to  happw,  was,  that  impor- 
UtMs  wodd  be  made  ^mn  oilier  lilands  to 
fill  np  the  vftcttoffl  pnduoed  Iqr  the  woxldog 


at  the  mines,  and  by  other  causes.  Tlie  first 
large  transaction  of  thU  kind  fumisbes  us 
uritb  one  of  the  most  affecting  narratives  In 
history.  The  King  was  told  that  the  Lu- 
cayan  islands  were  full  of  Indians,  and  that 
it  would  be  a  very  good  action  to  bring  them 
to  Hispaniola,  *  in  order  that  they  might  en- 
joy the  preaching  and  political  customs'  which 
the  Indians  In  Hispaniola  enjoyed.  ^  Besides,* 
it  Was  added,  *  they  might  assist  in  getting 
gold,  and  the  King  be  mttch  served.*  Tlie 
King  aeoordbigly  gave  a  lioenes^  and  the 
evil  worlt  commenoed. 

**  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  land 
seen  by  Golambu,  and  called  by  him  8$. 
Mvador,  was  one  of  these  Lncayan  islands ; 
and  it  is  peculiarly  shocking  to  think  that 
this  spot  should  have  been  signalised  by  such 
an  atrocity  as  that  about  to  be  recorded. 

"  The  first  Spaniards  who  went  to  eritrap 
these  poor  Liicayaits  did  il  In  a  way  that 
brings  to  mind  the  old  proverb  of  ^seething  a 
kid  in  its  moihePs  milk*— for  they  toM  the 
Mmple  peo|de  that  they  had  oome  from  the 
heaven  of  their  forefiithen,  when  these  fcrafa- 
thers  and  an  whom  the  Indians  had  loved  in  life 
were  now  drinking  in  the  delights  of  beaveiily 
ease :  and  the  good  Spaniards  would  convey 
the  Lncayans  to  join  their  much-loved  an- 
cestors, and  dearer  ones  than  ancestors,  who 
had  gone  thither.  We  may  fancy  how  the 
more  aihiple  amongst  them,  tone  women  a&d 
those  who  felt  this  life  to  be  somewhat  droary, 
crowded  round  the  ships  which  were  to  take 
them  to  tiie  regions  of  the  bleSt.**— pp.  228^ 

We  dose  our  notice  of  this,  far  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  book 
Vrhich  we  have  for  a  longtime  read, 
with  Mr.  Hel^M's  note  on  vbSa  last  pas- 


"  I  pictme  to  myself  sohm  sad  lodfan, 
not  without  his  donbts  of  these  Spanish  In- 
dncements,  but  wttling  to  take  the  chance 
of  regaining  the  loved  past,  and  saying,  like 
the  King  Artbor  of  a  beautiful  modem  poem 
to  his  friend  Sir  Bedivere  npon  the  shore— 

**■  X  aa  firfag  •  long  v^j 
WUkllMM  thou  iSM  — —  if  Jailni  1 1»— 
(For  aU  toj  nind  it  doadcd  witti  •  doobk) 
To  the  Istand-TKlIey  of  AriUon  i 
VHiere  Mb  net  bafl,  or  twin,  *  any  ibdv, 
JNrcvervlnAIAowtlMrflji  b«tUU« 
Deep-meadow'd,  happy,  fsir  with  orchard-Uviui 
And  Txnrvry  hollotrt  crown*d  with  tmumer  tea* 
WlMBB  I  wlB  baal  ne  of  »y  giktoui  wound.'  ** 

—ALtasn  Tnavsoir,  Hortit  d'Arfkur, 
vol.iL,p.l5. 
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THX  OLD  BOUSE  OF  PABXBBOTRnS.^AAT  X* 


A  souTAftT  red  lane  or  road  running 
throngh  the  Terdant  woodland  of  plea, 
sant  W  arwickflhire.  On  the  rij^ht  hand 
are  green  banks^  humped  with  huge 
and  grassy  knoUst  from  which  spring 
spreading  elm  or  large  umbrageous  oak, 
tne  growth  of  centuries.  On  the  left 
the  ground  is  more  flaty  guarded  b;^  a 
long,  low  stone  wall,  festooned  with 
hangine  ivy,  and  breached. in  upon 
with  ort-recurring  gaps«  the  bombard- 
ments of  old  Time,  beyond  which  the 
landscape  trends  away  into  far  rerdant 
vistas,  where  deer  wander  and  water 
glistens.  The  road  is  winding,  and 
now  begins  to  fall  towards  a  Talley» 
which,  seen  from  the  higher  ground, 
presents  the  apnearance  of  one  wide 
ocean  of  waring  forest  foliage.  And  this 
is  Earlsdale,  an  English  Vallombrosa, 
with  a  village  embosomed  in  trees; 
on  the  left,  a  tapering  church-steeple 
shoots  above  the  wood;  and,  lower 
down,  the  grey  antique  of  a  massive 
bold  or  bawn  is  visible,  standing  up 
venerably  amonsst  the  foliage,  rugged, 
stem,  and  time-oroken,  like  the  figure 
of  Archibald  BelUthcCat,  illustrated 
in  stone  and  timber:  and  this  is  the 
Old  House  of  Darkbrothers.  Half-way 
up  the  hill,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
vallepr,  basks  and  glares  in  the  sun  a 
spacious  mansion,  built  of  white  stone, 
glistening  with  windows  relieved  bv 
ereen  blinds,  and  manifestly  the  resi. 
dence  of  some  person  ofgood  fortune : 
and  this  is  Brockholes  Hall.  The  in- 
separable  feature  of  English  woodland 
scenery.^he  genius  loci,  SHllnest^B 
here  in  perfection ;  and  as  you  wander 
along  the  lane  on  the  checquered  and 
rootUed  brick- red  earth,  which  the 
dancing  leaves  overhead,  and  the  sun 
breaking  throngh  them,  alternately 
paint  like  a  natural  encaustic  pave- 
ment, you  fall  into  dreaminess,  pro- 
duced by  the  spirit  of  repose  around 
vou,  till  the  qmetness  of  the  scene  is 
broken  by  a  most  incongruous  proces- 
sion, which  passes  along  the  roiad  be- 
fore your  musing  view,  ilrst,  a  laige, 
yellow,  swinging,  shining,  family-coach, 
varnished,  booted,  imperialed,  and 
dickied  before  and  behind ;  with  heavy 
blue  hammerdoth,  on  both  sides  of 
which  are  the  shields,  crests,  and  sup- 


porters of  the  noble  owner,  wrought  in 
solid  brass,  the  same  emblaieoned  in 
exuberant  heraldry  on  the  paneb. 
Two  footmen  occupy  the  front  seat; 
in  the  rumble  behind  are  contained  her 
ladyship's  maid  and  my  lord's  oonrier, 
a  Swiss  by  birth,  with  a  fiice  bronzed 
to  brass,  phyncally  and  morally^  with 
sun  and  with  sauciness.  Within  the 
coach  is  the  Eari  of  Pompadoar — a 
rudfhr,  square-faced  man,  with  a  white 
hat  full  of  his  lar^  head,  and  a  laiee 
head  full  of  nothing ;  be«de  him  nods 
his  lady,  a  sleepy  mass  of  silk  and 
velvet,  gold  chains  and  gauze — hard- 
breathing  obenty,  kid -leather,  and 
self-complacency.  The  two  young 
ladies  occupy  each  an  opposite  comer 
of  the  carriage,  and  Iook  from  their 
silken  recesses  like  incarnations  of 
starch— prim,  motionless,  and  over, 
dressed,  they  might  be  mistaken  for  a 
purchase  the  peer  was  taking  home 
from  Madame  Tussaud's  gallery.  The 
handsomest  animals  appertaining  to 
the  equipage  were  the  four  thorough- 
breds, whidi,  ridden  by  two  boy>poa. 
tilions,  swept  the  carriage  rapidly  and 
almost  noiselessly  to  Brocknolesj  the 
large  house  on  the  hillside  before 
mentioned. 

And  silence  onoe  more  befijns  to  as- 
sume her  reign  in  the  sylvan  lane,  when 
the  dull  and  intermittent  rumble  of  a 
cart,  and  the  tramp  of  a  horse,  become 
audible,  and  presently  a  rude  and 
motley  cavalcade  are  seen  approaching 
through  the  trees.  This  was  an  itine- 
rating gipsy  camp,  consisting  of  a  large 
cove^  wagon,  (jh«wn  by  an  old  horse 
and  donkey  yoked  by  rone-hamesB  to- 
gether: the  rounded  root,  covered  vriUi 
tarnished  tin  plates,  and  ornamented 
with  pendant  kettles,  and  other  loose 
ironmongery,  dangling  from  nails;  dark 
faces,  wiuk  matted,  sooty  hair  and  bright 
eyes,  peeping  from  Uie  door  of  the 
vehicle ;  while  behind  the  cart  followed 
a  few  swarthy  Zingaree  men,  with 
tinker  implements  slung  at  their  hack, 
or  dangling  from  thdr  hand.  Right 
on  the  lordly  trail  of  the  peer's  equi- 
page rumbled  and  jolted  the  caira'a 
cart ;  and  scarcelv  had  the  nnmuncal 
demonstrations  of  its  presence  faded 
off,  when  again  the  tramp  of  cavalry 
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resounded  up  the  kne,  and  a  lady, 
mounted  on  a  stately  black  horse,  and 
unattended  either  by  companion  or 
servant,  came  in  sight.  She  was  much 
past  the  meridian  of  life— was  tall, 
spare,  and  stem-looking.  6he  sat  her 
horse  firmly  and  well,  and  with  a  cer- 
tain air  of  ease  and  command  which 
well  suited  her  handsome  iiquiline 
features,  upright  carriage,  and  glancing 
proud  grey  eye ;  the  animal  she  rode 
was  aged,  but  high-bred  and  well  kept. 
Pride  and  sorrow  seemed  to  strive  for 
mastery  in  the  rider's  countenance, 
and  inflexibility  was  written  in  the 
dose  lip,  and  ploughed«in  amongst  the 
furrows  which  age  and  care  had  traced 
around  the  mouth.  And  this  lonely 
lady  was  Miss  Jane  Beaufoy,  sister  to 
the  Ute  Vicar  of  Earlsdale,  and  occu< 
pier  of  the  andent  house  of  Dark, 
orothers,  to  which  domicile  her  steed 
was  now  conveying  her  at  an  easy 
canter.  And  as  she  disappeared  among 
the  trees,  and  again  the  sylvan  road 
had  resumed  its  air  of  stillness,  it  was 
iated  once  more  to  be  broken  by  a  new 
but  gentle  intruder. 

This  was  the  vision  of  a  very  young 
lady,  who,  sitting  in  a  light  phseton, 
guided  two  fiery  little  ponies  of  the 
STcw  Forest  breed,  which  she  managed 
with  equal  adroitness  and  grace.  She 
was  a  lovely  creature,  with  a  charming 
expression  of  natural  goodness,  fresh- 
ness, and  truth  in  her  appearance. 
She  was  not  tall ;  was  lightly  formed ; 
had  very  dark  blue  eyes,  fringed  with 
lon^  lashes;  her  black  hair  simply 
braided  back  across  her  white  open 
brow ;  the  mouth  pure,  resolved,  and 
finely  cut;  the  complexion  dear;  a 
countenance  altogether  of  great  street- 
ness,  **  indicative,"  as  Lavater  would 
say,  of  modesty,  intelligence  andener- 
gy  in  action.  And  in  the  tiny  rumble 
behind  her,  alternately  sat  or  stood 
two  lively  little  lads,  her  brothers. 
And  this  young  lady  was  Grace 
O'Donel,  daughter  of  the  present 
Vicar  of  Earlsdale,  the  Rev.  Henry 
O'Dond,  to  whom  Ireland  had  given 
birth,  England  education,  Scotland  a 
fiiir  but  delicate  wife  (who  bad  now 
been  dead  some  years),  and  the  Earl 
of  Pompadour  the  living  of  Earlsdale, 
on  the  death  of  the  late  incumbent, 
Mr.  Beaufoy.  She  was  returning  from 
some  charitable  visit  to  a  cottager's 
wife,  and  was  driving  briskly  in  the 
direction  of  the  village,  when  an  ad. 
yentore  befel  her  in  the  wood*    The 


rapid  trot  of  the  ponies  had  brought  her 
on  the  trail  of  the  gipsy  cart,  which 
slowly  lumbered  along,  occupying  the 
centre  of  the  road,  miich  at  that  part 
was  too  narrow  to  sufier  two  carriages 
to  pass  abreast,  except  with  difficulty. 
As  the  men  looked  sulky.  Miss  O'Do- 
nd was  content  to  walk  her  team  be- 
hind  their  wagon  for  some  time;  till 
at  last  the  ponies,  taking  umbrage  at 
the  tintinnabnlatory  concert  kept  up 
by  the  kettles  and  pans  aforesaid,  be- 

SkU  to  fidget,  and  finally  to  plunge  in 
e  harness.  The  young  lady  then 
despatched  the  eldest  of  her  brothers  to 
beg  for  room  to  pass,  but  the  youthM 
ainbassador  was  recdved  with  sullen 
contempt  by  the  men  ;  and  a  tall  and 
raw-boned  gipsy  wife,  who  had  de- 
scended from  the  cart,  now  turned  on 
Miss  O'Donel  a  face  as  fiery  brown  as 
a  withered  beech-leaf,  and  said,  in  a 
harsh,  hi^h  voice,  "  The  gentles  who 
made  this  road  made  it  as  much  for 
the  cart  as  for  the  carriage.  It  is  their 
fault,  not  ours,  that  the  young  lady  is 
detained.  Our  horse  b  too  tired  to 
be  pulling  to  one  side.  We  got  the 
crown  of  the  causeway  first,  and  we 
will  keep  it;"  and  she  laughed  in  a 
short  and  angry  way.  She  to  whom 
this  rough  speech  was  addressed  suf- 
fered a  momentary  paleness,  for  she 
was  alone  in  a  wood  with  these  rude 
people ;  but  in  a  moment  the  bright 
colour  came  back  to  her  cheek,  as  she 
appeared  to  have  formed  her  resolu- 
tion. The  road  just  here  suddenly 
ascended  to  meet  a  very  lofty  old 
bridge,  which  spanned  the  river  run. 
ning  through  the  valley.  At  the  right 
hand,  curving  off  the  road,  a  bridle, 
path,  used  for  watering  cattle,  ran 
down  steep  and  narrow  to  the  water's 
edge :  and  a  corresponding  ]}ath  climb- 
ed the  opposite  hill,  and  ioined  the 
main  road  agun  beyond  the  bridge. 
Exhorting  the  children  to  sit  fast,  the 
young  lady  now  turned  the  ponies,  with 
a  sudden  sweep,  in  upon  this  path, 
through  a  large  gap,  and  drove  them 
rapidly  down  to  the  water,  through 
which  the  carriage  splashed  and  jolted, 
not  without  danger  of  being  upset ; 
and  now  one  smart  application  of  the 
whip,  and  the  spirited  Uttle  animals 
are  straining  up  the  opposite  path, 
and  in  a  moment  are  safely  out  on  the 
road,  and  beyond  the  bridge,  whose 
key-stone  the  tiurdy  wagon  and  its  sulky 
dnvers  had  not  yet  attained  to. 
"Hownowl  Mousy  I—Beauty  I  Pets, 
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do  be  quiet ;  rou  ai^  the  beet  of  good 
boysy  and  pertormod  that  beaatifully* 
So  I  ~- 80 1  now  do  be  quiety  and  cease 
fidgetingy  and  get  both  of  yqw  into  a 
nice  gentle  troU  that  we  may  go  qiiioU 
ly  home  to  the  Vicarage." 

And  the  Vicarage  was  a  good  mo- 
dem  boase»  spacious*  roomyt  and  welt 
furniahody  standing  at  the  end  of  the 
▼ilhigey  on  a  green  eminence*  Th^ 
church  was  lower  doyrn  in  the  hollow  | 
while  in  the  very  depths  of  the  valley, 
about  two  hundred  yards  off  the  road, 
slood»  in  the  midst  of  a  sedgy  and  soli- 
tary meadow,  ei^girdled  by  ^  planta- 
tion,  "  The  House  of  Dark  Brothers  " 
—an  ancient  monastic  building,  now 
dilapidated  by  time. 

Out  of  the  ruins,  at  some  remote 
period,  luad  connected  with  the  best^ 
preserved  portion  of  them,  a  tall, 
unffrapeful  house  had  been  created, 
with  immensely  thick  walls,  long  sliUi 
of  windows,  ^nd  high  doors ;  wide 
staircases,  with  huge  balustrades,  ana 
broad  knding-pla^s }  the  hall  door 
opening  on  a  vestibule  of  black  oak, 
loily,  and  deriving  its  light  from  i| 
great  window  over  the  entrance.  On 
toe  right  hand  ran  up  the  old  wide 
staircase,  while  an  arched  passage  ou 
the  left  led  into  the  cloisters,  which 
were  ivonderfully  perfect,  quadrate^ 
and  enclosing  a  damp,  f;rass-grown 
court,  whose  centre  exhibited  a  muti- 
lated figure  of  stone,  called  by  the 
country  people  '*  The  Black  An^el," 
but  in  reality  a  statue  of  Tiine,  minus 
a  nose,  leg  and  wing,  which  had  been 
carried  off  by  the  ravages  of  its  re- 
lentless antitype  and  namesake,  proba- 
bly in  revenge  for  the  original  carica* 
ture  of  his  own  person^  The  ui>per 
part  of  the  mansion  wieis  in  keeping. 
A  long  gallery  bisected  the  building. 
Here  Miss  Beaufoy  and  her  ho^se- 
keeper  occupied  a  few  of  the  best 
apartments;  m^ny  of  the  others  wer^ 
rickettv  and  untenable.  At  the  very 
end  of  this  long  corridor,  a  staircase 
of  about  tep  steps  sunk  down,  with  a 
thick,  green  rope  for  a  balustrade,  to 
meet  a  remote  suite  of  roomfly  which 
were  uninhabited  and  locked  up,  and 
the  kev  carefully  kept  by  Miss  Beau- 
foy, who  resided  here  in  complete  se- 
clusion. 

Her  history  was  peculiar.  Her  bro- 
ther Beginald  had  been  vicar  of  thia 
parish,  and  she  had  lived  with  him  till 
his  death,  which  had  talfien  place  some 
teayeami^o.  Pesoendedfromalong 


line  ^  weU-boru  aaceston ,  alia  nomed 
to  bav9  inherited  littl^  but  tb^ 
pride,  an  untomeable  spint,  and  a  few 
&mi^  Wends,  half-uble,  half-fact, 
to  consoiisner  fbr  the  a4vanoa  of  egeb 
and  the  world's  neglect.  Bumours 
Uiere  were  in  t))e  vill^e  that  tiie  dosed 
roQnuy  pr  ''  the  ^^^k  wing,"  aa  they 
irere  cijled,  contained  ancestral  pic- 
turesj  and  relics  of  value,  espepialV  m 
silver  collar  which  Coeur  de  Lion  had 
hung  rpund  t^e  neck  of  the  gqo4 
kqight  Sir  Guy  Mart^broke,  oa  ihq 
occasion  o^  his  (laying  t^sfized  thr^ 
Saracen  knights  ^uccesuvely  in  i^  tilt^ 
yard  at  Acre,  in  acknowledgm^t  of 
which  truly  Christian  ti?iosa^ioi|,  hU 
name  had  been  changed  to  Beaqfpjr, 

The  late  Vicar  apparently  poipesaed 
but  little  of  bis  a^cestor^s  ciymbf^tive* 
ness  s  oue  woujd  have  said  the  qrgaoa 
of  aoc^uisitiy^ess  ^d  s^-^eem  wero 
more  m  tt^  ascendant  with  him.  Ha 
was  an  ez^iemelv  gentlemanly  man« 
but  somewhat  of  what  Pavie  Deans 
would  term  a  graceless  minister,  more 
beut  9n  upholding  bis  personal  mgnitj 
than  performing  nis  professionaT  du- 
ties. His  manner  was  high,  his  ser. 
mens  dry,  his  ministrations  formal  5 
his  visits  to  his  flock  were,  like  those  of 
angels, f^ort  and  ''far  between;"  andi|i 
no  other  ways  anfleliq  si^ve  in  thes^ 
two  qualities,  And  thus  he  lived,  as 
such  men  do,  unbeloved;  and  died 
unlamented,  save  by  his  sister,  who^ 
on  his  decease,  came  to  reside  at  Qark- 
brothers,  renting  it  from  Lgrd  Poni*> 
padouTf  and  keeping  up  so  straitened 
a  show  of  housekeeping,  that  those 
who  would  not  call  her  very  p^urionsr 
pronounced  her  to  be  extremely  poof  $ 
her  corps  phmeitigue  consisting  gf  an 
old  housekeeper,  and  her  grandnephear, 
James  Simpson,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  who 
was  a  half- crazed  simpleton  snd 
house-scrub,  and  an  old  groou),  named 
Launoelot,  who  can^e  e<^  morning  to 
dress  and  feed  the  black  borae. 

The  parish  was  in  the  gift  of  Lord 
Bpmpaaour.  He  was  the  lay  rectpr, 
and  recdved  three4burths  of  the  iq- 
come— -viz.,  £600  per  aonum  in  addi- 
^n  to  his  own  £20,00p  a-year,  an 
ecclesiastical  /drop  in  the  golden  ocean 
of  his  secularitlea.  The  Vicar  ,aiias 
the  workiog  man — ^had  the  odd  £200 
for  his  paioflb  or  share,  out  of  which 
he  had  to  pay  a  curate,  answer  all  de- 
mands for  parochial  subscriptions,  an4 
support  himself  and  his  family  Uke  a 
gentleman.     X9  the  presfiot  inciw* 
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bent,  Mr.  O'Donelf  this  paltry  income 
was  of  little  moment.  He  was  a  roan 
of  ample  property  •  his  mother  had 
been  an  Englishwoman,  a  kinswoman 
of  the  Pompadours,  and  my  lord  was 
but  too  happy  to  offer  his  living  to  a 
man  who  comoined  character,  indepen- 
dence, and  the  claim  of  consanguinity. 
True,  the  peer  considered  Mr.  O'Donel 
as  rather  puritanical,  seeing  that  he 
preached  without  a  MS.  on  the 
cushion  of  his  pulpit ;  was  perfectly 
indifierent  on  tne  great  surplice  con« 
troyersy ;  and  frequented  neither  ball- 
room nor  race-course.  Yet,  malgri 
these  ol\jectionable  qualities,  he  was  ^ 
particularly  agreeable  man,  a  good 
scholar,  and  a  thorough  gentleman. 
True,  he  was  an  Irishman ;  but  his 
family  were  among  the  oldest  gentry 
of  that  country.  And  so  it  came  to 
Dass,  that  in  a  yery  ^ort  time  afler 
Mr,  O'Donel's  induction,  the  church 
and  schools  were  crowded,  and  the 
hew  vicar's  name  was  bruited  far  and 
wide  as  an  active,  faithful  minis- 
ter— ^the  poor  man's  friend-^the  sick 
man's  comforter — the  rich  man's  coun- 
seller —-the  teacher,  the  guide,  the 
pattern  and  the  pastor  of  aU. 

Let  us  say  a  word  of  Brockholes 
Park — a  perfect  English  residence: 
the  grand  elms  towering  near  the 
hoose  I  the  green  velvety  lawn  shaven 
as  close  as  an  Oxford  quad ;  the  large 
plate-glass  windows;  the  proud  and 
pillared  hall,  lofly  and  long,  with 
double  fireplace ;  sofas  and  rugs,  and 
thickest  Turkey  oar{)et,  and  great  bil- 
liard-table, ana  old  pictures  of  Jacob- 
ite warriors  on  the  walls—for  the  titl^ 
was  a  creation  of  Charles  I. ;  cavaliers 
who  had  shouted  and  charged  with 
Prince  Rupert,  now  passively  tolerat- 
ing the  attack^  of  Time ;  dead  iudccs  in 
lively  scarlet  and  ermine ;  and  bisno^s, 
who  had  ever  been  dull  in  the  pulpit^ 
now  preaching  eloquently  from  their 
canvas  on  the  texts,  "  Memento  mori,** 
or  *'  Sic  transit  ghria,**  There  was 
an  Irish  lord-deputy  here,  famous  for 
his  rapacity,  meanness,  and  corrup- 
tion, and  now  looking  as  if  he  were 
lamenting  that  he  comd  not  step  out 
of  his  framcj  and  commence  again  his 
work  of  spoliation,  wron^,  and  villainy. 

The  family  had  just  Ascended  from 
their  carria^.  itnlike  many  in  high 
life,  who  exnibit  gentle  manners  and 
loveable  qualities,  these  people  were 
thoroughly  unamiable  and  repulsive: 
the  peer   cold,    heavy,   dull-iieaded> 


hard ;  the  countess  cold,  dressy,  com^ 
mon.place,  hard ;  the  sons  at  Eton ; 
the  daughters  cold,  vain,  hard,  not 
handsome ;  in  fact  hardness  was  the 
family  feature.  They  were  a  petri. 
faction  of  prosperity's  making.  They 
cared  not  for  books,  for  music,  or  for 
flowers.  They  seemed  to  care  for  no- 
thing, but  securing  their  own  enjoy- 
ments; otherwise  they  were  pococu- 
rantes in  principle  and  practice,  and 
rarely  suffered  an  emotion,  if  ever  they 
bad  one,  to  bubble  to  the  surface  of 
their  stf^nant  placidity.  They  were^ 
in  fact,  all  surface.^  They  were  a  dress- 
ing family,  a  driving-out  family,  a 
dining- out  family.  There  was  much 
refined  carnality  in  all  they  did,  anc| 
thorough,  thougn  well-bred,  selfishness 
in  all  they  said.  They  had  nothing  in« 
teresting  to  exhibit  but  their  beautiful 
place ;  nothing  intellectual,  but  their 
library;  nothing  picturesque,  but  their 
gallery  of  paintm^.  After  breakfast 
my  lord  read  the  l^mes,  when  it  had 
been  duly  smoothed  out  and  dried  by 
the  butler  with  a  hot  iron.  The  couo. 
tess  studied  the  St.  James's  Chronicle^ 
and  the  whole  family  sat  in  the  libraryi 
surrounded  by  the  uncongenial  dead. 
Silent  sat  they  amidst  the  eloquence  of 
a  thousand  authors ;  ignorant,  amidst 
unconsulted  knowledge  ;  irreligious, 
amidst  quickening  divinity ;  dull, 
amidst  unread  wit;  prosaic,  amidst 
unappreciated  poetry ;  and  tasteless, 
amidst  the  teachings  of  art ;  as  cold 
and  as  correct  as  the  busts  on  the 
marble  plinths  around  them,  and  a^ 
soulless  and  mechanical  as  the  great 
Louis  Quatorze  clock  which  chimed 
the  quarters  and  clinked  the  minutes 
from  the  mantelpiece. 

Between  th^  family  and  Miss  Beau- 
foy  there  was  little  intercourse,  and 
less  sympathy.  Twice  a-year  their 
carriage  would  roll  in  upon  the  grass- 
grown^  pave  of  Darkbrotbers,  and  a 
visitorial  penance  was  inflicted,  feltf 
and  reciprocated  between  the  parties ; 
and  in  due  time  this  half-yearly  al- 
lowance of  conventional  courtesy  was 
paid  back  by  the  dignified  spinster, 
mounted  on  her  steed,  in  her  black 
riding-habit,  white  hat,  and  gold  spec- 
tacles, and  looking  much  the  thorough 
lady ;  old  Launcelot  on  such  occasions 
walkinz  by  her  bridle^  in  a  brown  and 
purple  livery,  and  his  hat  laced  with 
gold  oord. 

If  I  may  seem  to  make  the  family 
at  Brockholes  too  unamiable,  an4  tp 
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have  sketehed  tbem  ^th  a  needlenly 
hard  pe&oil»  I  may  add,  as  a  ledeetning 
traity  that  they  irare  not  Ticions ;  bat 
on  the  contrary,  ooldly  moral,  and 
charitable  too,  by  nicest  rule,  and 
in  a  small  way.  Between  them  and 
the  family  at  the  Vicarage  there  was 
some  intimacy,  thou^  but  little  com- 
munion.  My  lord  enioyed  Mr.  O'Do- 
nel's  society;  and  the  ladies  rather 
liked  their  cousin  Grace,  she  had  such 
pretty  natural  manners,  and  rode  and 
drove  so  well,  though  many  of  her 
ways  they  considered  to  be  not  selon 
reglsf  and  her  visitinffs  among  the 
poor  rather  Quixotic.  However,  about 
a  year  before  the  date  of  this  story,  a 
drcumstanoe  had  taken  place  at  Brock- 
holes,  of  country-wide  repute,  which 
had  the  efiect  of  drawing  together  the 
cords  of  what  would  else  appear  to  be 
an  incongruous  kind  of  friendship. 

About  five  miles  northward  from  the 
park-eates  of  Brockholes,  was  the  snug, 
and  if  truth  must  be  told,  the  tho* 
roughly  gfotten  borough  of  Fadlingham, 
the  election  of  a  member  for  which,  to 
vote  in  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
lay  entirely  in  the  hands  of  whatever 
noble  Pompadour  wore  the  coronet  with 
the  high  pearls  and  leaves  for  the  time 
being.  Of  course,  and  as  nature  directs 
that  a  due  regard  for  one's  own  family 
should  always  precede  any  consider- 
ation of  political  honesty,  the  present 
patron  had  nominated  one  of  his  name 
and  blood  to  his  boroueh,  and  the 
member  thus  nominated  bad  the  good 
fortune  to  represent  not  only  the 
place  and  the  politics  of  my  lord,  but 
likewise,  in  a  very  singular  manner, 
his  disagroeable  qualities  also,  being  an 
imperious,  dry,  and  hard-headed  man. 
During  some  debates  on  factory  ques- 
tions, he  had  borne  most  heavily  on  the 
operatives,  and  his  vote  and  <' voice 
were  still  for  war/'  in  the  discussion  of 
a  bill  which  was  meant  to  securo  their 
comforts.  He  was,  therefore,  much 
disliked  bv  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict whicn  returned  him,  inasmuch  as 
there  were  two  large  manufactories  in 
the  neighbourhood,  the  workmen  of 
which  would  have  been  considerable 
gainers  had  the  aforesaid  bill  passed 
into  a  law.  And  this  odium,  which  he 
had  earned  justly,  passed  on — proximus 
ardet  Ucalegon — to  Lord  Pompadour 
and  the  family  at  Brockholes. 

About  this  time  the  largest  of  these 
mills  was  unfortunately  burned  down 
in  the  night  of  the  great  storm^  which 


took  place  in  May,  li—  The' owner 
had  neglected  to  renew  hit  insurance, 
and  the  misfbrtune  made  him  a  bank- 
rupt and  a  fbgitit^ :  and  the  next 
morning's  sun  arose  od  two  hundred 
men  out  of  employment,  and  conse- 
quently out  of  bread.  The  times  were 
hard,  com  scarce,  food  of  all  kinds 
dear,  and  much  national  discontent  i 
certain  orators,  too,  philoBophers  in 
their  own  way,  Birmingham  bniton- 
makeiB  were  they,  or  wire- wovenr  from 
Wolverhampton,  perambulated  the 
country,  and  these  demoerafs^  -with 
dirty  faces,  threadbare  eoa^  and  no. 
thing  in  their  pockets,  leetnrM  aziil 
ranted  from  village  to  village,  spov^g 
bad  English  in  viUainoostasto,  and  de- ' 
noundng  the  aristocracy;  and  the 
people  were  in  general  exciled  and  dis- 
contented. A  few  days  after  tM 
burning  of  the  mill  at  Fadlin^iaftEi,  s 
large  body  of  the  workmen  had  aseem- 
bled  on  the  road  which  led  to  ikt^B^ 
dsle— with  them  were  their  wivea  aifd 
children ;  they  were  slowly  p roeeediD*^ 
sonthwanl  without  any  Bo&taA'  oli^t* 
idle  and  hungry,  and,  thereibfer  vipe 
for  mischief,  when  nnhapfHly  a  htt^t^ 
er*s  cart,  conveying  sundry  barre^tft 
foaming  barleycorn  of  tbe  wit  Mh)i^ 
Warwick  brew,  liove  in  eighty  -tliis 
event  was  hailed  by  the  thirsty  moA^ai^a 
regular  deodand,  and  thevdid  not  aeni-* 
pie  to  appropriate  to  their  throat  arid 
stomachs  a  cask  or  two  of  the  enKwu 
ing  beverage,  on  the  ''good  oldnie^*' 
and  poeticu  as  well  as  pnolieal  priiitt- 
ple  of''  take  the  goods  the  gods  provide 
^ou ;"  doing  so  to  the  great  tetvor  aad  - 
indignation  of  the  driver  of  the  di«pf,  ' 
and  spiUing  much  more  of  this  good 
liauor  than  they  consumed  in  Uie  nata-  - 
ral  way.  With  this  additional  attmnloa 
to  mischief—this  spur  in  the  hea<L— 
they  rushed  oq,  yet  still  without  a  fixed 
destination,  when,  as  chance  would  have 
it,  thev  were  overtaken  on  the  road  by 
one  o^  the  under-footmen  at  Brock- 
holes, who,  mounted  on  a  powerlhl 
young  thorough-bred,  was  retuming^ 
from  the  execution  of  a  commission  of 
her  ladyship  at  a  neighbouring  viUafle. 
The  crowd  were  at  once  aware  of  wno 
he  was,  and  to  whom  he  belonged,  and, 
without  being  actually  violent,  they 
seemed  determined  to  offer  eyrery  <^ 
struction  they  possibly  could  to  his 
passing  through  their  ranks. 

"  I  sav,  good  folks,  will  ^on  let  me 
pass  ?*'  the  man  would  say,  civilly. 

But  the  opposition  was  oo  manilest, 
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that  both  he,  tnd  the  noble  aniinal  he 
bestrode,  b^aa  to  be  a  little  excited. 

"Make  way,  make  wvy,  I  say; 
do&*t  you  see  Uiat  my  hone  is  young? 
You  are  irightening  him.  Make  way, 
I  say,  or  I  diallbe  obliged  to  ride  over 
some  of  you." 

^  If  you  ride  over  us,"  sud  a  stem 
Toice,  ''we  will  tramp  you  under  our 
ftet." 

''Don't  you  know  that  I  am  in 
Lord  Pompadour's  senrioe,  and  this  is 
his  horse?'* 

"  We  do  know ;  and  never  the  better 
•re  you  or  your  beast  for  belonging  to 
tibe  same  man." 

"  Let  me  pass  1"  cried  the  groom, 
ibriously  strtkmg  his  horse. 

Ibe  animal  reared,  and  plungine  for- 
ward  cast  two  of  the  men  violently  to 
the  ground ;  a  third  seized  the  reins, 
and  the  crowd  closing  round  the  man, 
would  probably  have  handled  him 
roughly,  had  he  not,  loosing  all  pa- 
tience, struck  out  with  his  long 
whip- handle,  one  end  of  which  un- 
luckily reached  Uie  face  of  a  woman, 
causing  her  nose  to  gush  out  bleeding. 
On  this  a  loud  cry  arose  from  the 
crowd*— 

*Pull  him  down,  pull  him  down  I" 

The  women  shrieked  and  cUunoured. 

**  Come  down !"  said  the  stem  voice 
which  had  first  spoken. 

'<I  won't;  let  go  my  rein,  or  the 
borse  will  kill  some  of  you." 

«  Come  down,  I  say  I" 

The  groom  answered  by  a  blow  on 
the  man's  hand  which  cut  Ids  knuckles, 
and  a  plunge  of  the  spurs,  which  hi- 
tiberto  he  hi^  avoided  using,  into  the 
horse's  flank.  With  a  wild  snort,  the 
animal  bounded  forward,  the  crowd 
giring  way  on  each  side,  as  he  shot 
from  amon^  them — ^the  servant,  who 
had  been  his  lordship*s  groom  before 
promoted  to  his  present  station,  keep- 
ing his  seat  well,  and  going  down  tne 
road  in  racing  speed,  so  as  to  bid  defi- 
ance to  a  volley  of  stones  which  followed 
on  his  flight.  The  mob  were  now 
thoroughly  exasperated;  the  woman, 
though  not  much  hurt,  was  frightened 
and  angry ;  her  husband,  whose  hand 
had  been  bruised  by  the  whip-handle, 
was  pale  with  passion ;  the  men  whis- 
pered together  and  strode  on  doggedly ; 
the  women  clacked  and  clamoured. 

**  Come  on,  my  lads,"  said  a  navvie, 

who  had  joined  the  crowd,  "  let  us  so 

and  ]$ull  that  saucy  chap  out  of  the 

lord's  stable,  where  he  is  hiding  this  mo- 

YOU  ZLvi— «xo.  ocuav. 


ment  behind  the  manjrer.  We  will 
duck  him  first  in  the  nver,  and  after- 
wards give  him  a  good  dry'rubbing 
with  an  oaken  towel." 

This  was  followed  by  a  partial  and 
faint  cheer  and  laugh  combined ;  but 
the  bulk  of  the  men  were  sullen  and 
nlent,  and  gave  no  other  signs  of  bdng 
excited  than  freauent  whispering  and 
a  <]^uickening  of  their  steps  on  the  road 
which  led  to  Brockholes. 

And  how  fared  they  at  that  lovely 
and  lordly  home  at  this  minute  ?  Why 
my  lord,  all  unconscious  of  coming 
events,  had  that  moment  ^ot  out  of 
the  Times,  in  which  any  httle  mind 
or  soul  he  had  had  been  absorbed 
since  breakfast,  and  having  just  de- 
scended the  long  ladder  of  l^e  last  ad- 
▼ertisement  column,  he  felt  a  little 
weary,  and  had  donned  his  white  hat, 
and  followed  his  lady,  who  was  talking 
to  a  gardener  about  some  flower- vases 
which  decked  the  noble  terrace  which 
ran  out  from  three  sides  of  the  beauti- 
ful mansion,  descending  in  slopes  and 
stone  staircases  to  meet  the  velvet  lawn. 
As  they  stood  together  in  the  front  of 
the  house,  my  lord  was  checked  in  the 
midst  of  a  yawn  by  the  sound  of  a 
horse  galloping,  and  presently  the 
footman  appeared  on  the  avenue— 

«« Seeming  In  numiag  to  deroiir  the  wij  t** 

a  sight  which  roused  my  lord's  choler 
not  a  little. 

"  How  dare  Lawson  ride  the  Ben- 
tinck  colt  at  that  pace.  See,  if  be  has 
not  thoroughly  heated  him ;  the  fellow 
must  have  been  drinking." 

'•  I  should  say,"  answered  her  ladv- 
ship,  ''  that  for  any  servant  to  ride  m 
that  fashion  before  our  wiodows  is 
extremely  improper,"  This  was  her 
ladyship's  expression  for  every  shade 
of  moral  deiin<|uency.  "  Johnson," 
said  she,  addressing  the  gardener,  "  go 
and  summon  Lawson  here,  to  speak  to 
Lord  Pompadour  and  me  this  instant." 

The  man  came,  looking  dreadfully 
pale,  and  in  answer  to  bis  lady's  some- 
what imperious  questionings,  told  his 
tale  meexly  and  truly,  **  nothing  exte- 
nuating, nor  aught  setting  down  in 
malice." 

"  In  turning  in  on  the  great  avenue, 
the  colt  had  become  unmanageable, 
and  he  could  not  pull  him  up  till  he 
reached  the  stable-yard.  And  to  my 
mind,"  added  honest  Lawson,  **  those 
factory  lads  are  for  sartain  bent  on 
doing  bad*  They  seemed  all  in  a  pas- 
2  ■ 
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mou  Kke^  and  were  for  murdering  me 
because  I  wore  vonr  Iwdship's  livery 
coat  And  a  bad  gang  is  joining  them, 
I  saiRf  long  Nick^  tne  poacher^  and  his 
two  Sons,  whom  we  had  in  gaol  last 
Aiicfaaclnias ;  and  I  heard  one  of  them 
^j  that  they  would  pay  Brockboles  a 
visit  before  they  went  home  to-night.** 
.  ''"tott  may  retire  now,"  said  her 
ladyship,  as  sne  turned  to  herhusband| 
whose  elongated  and  pale  visaf;e  did 
pot  at  all  appear  to  relish  the  mtelli- 
genoe  orondit  bv  his  menial,  or  to 
enjoy  the  idea  of  the  threatened  Tisit 
conveyed  in  it,  .  , 

.  *^  T^ese  factoiy  mobs  are  ugly 
things ;  they  visited  my  cousin  1) — -. 
in  Nottinghamshire  last  year,  tool 
his  younjg;  ash-plants^  and  broke 
bis  glass  m  the  garden  ;  and  carried 
away  two  cartloads  of  rare  fruit  ^m 
the  pinery.  I  wish  that  hot-headed 
fellow  had  not  come  into  collision  with 
them.  I  do  not  think  they  would  pre- 
0umiB  to  approach  ihu  house,  so  I 
ahall  not  summon  the  parish  consta- 
bles, which,  after  all,  would  be  useless, 
as  i  hear  thev  have  all  been  sent  this 
morning  to  the  races  at  Warwick." 

Whereupon  jo^  lord  looked^  very 
itately,  iand  sternly  strode  into  the 
bouse,  followed  by  her  ladyship,  ma- 
jesticaUy  sailing  alodg,  like  a  certain 
bird,  less  dimuBed  in  t,he  farm-yar^ 
when  alive,  tnan  delicious  on  the  table 
when  dead. 

So  sidled  my  lady  into  tbe  hous^ 
with  every  tudc  and  flounce  of  licr 
ample  gowp  seemingly  diluted  and 
swelling  before  the  steady  trade- wind 
of  ber  self-complacency.  And  Uie 
great  liot  sun  was  high  and  dear  in  the 
blue  heavens,  fining  with  impartial 
and  ordained  ray  on  m  alike^— the  evil 
and  the  good;  the  just  and  the  unjust; 
th^  opulent  noble  in  his  hall  of  pride, 
surrounded  by  a  thousand  superfluities ; 
and  the  starving  mechanic,  homelesa, 
penniless,  and  vagrant,  seeking  for 
Okie  morse)  of  meat  to  satisj^  the  de- 
Dftands  of  the  sternest  of  all  tnis  weary 
life's  hard  creditors -^  hunger.  The 
8un  is  in  the  heavens,  and  a  shower  of 
meridian  light  and  glory  falls  over 
Brockhples,  bathing  with  beauty  its 
green  lawns,  and  leaves,  and  biake^ 
and  forest  glades,  and  glowing  on 
its  gardens,  and  yellowinjj  on  its  gra. 
veiled  walks,  and  glaucm^  from  its 
lakes,  ind  klitterlng,  and^  burning 
bkcx  iVoiiiitsTon^  line  of  graperies  aha 
cupolaeid  conservatories.     And    the 


lord   of  all  this  splendour  and  magt 
nificence  is  a  poor,    vulgar  -  minded 
plan,  straitened  in  the  emotions  of  the 
bosom,  and  the  stirrings  ^i  the  brain ; 
without  the  faculties  whicb  ^ould  ena» 
ble  him  to  enjoy  his  blessings;  without 
^e  feelings  which  wonid  prompt  him 
to  share  them  with  others.     There  he 
sits  in  his  study  —  so  called,  by  an  ar- 
chitectural antiphra^is,.  a  noa  atuia^ 
£f{>.^huddlea  up,  and  half-nidden  in  aa 
easy-chaiir,  yawning  over  a  QuarterUf 
Beview,  which  he   buys,   but   never 
reads ;  which  be  cuts,  bat  could  not 
comprehend.    There  he  ^ts,  waiting 
for  tbe  luncheon-bell^  '^  that  tocsip  3 
the  soul,"  which  is  to  summqa  bim  to 
an  extremely  elegant  and  recherche 
little  mcalj  for  Brc^holes  ia  91ustrioa9 
for  thepiquancy  of  its  luncheons — there 
be  lolls,  almosf  fpi^etful  of  the  fears  of 
the  morning,  in  the  anticipation  of  the 
coming  enioyment,  and  utterly  uncon^ 
scions  oif  tne  stern  lact,  that  there  are 
two  hundred  numan  beings*  all  of  the 
common  brotherhood  of  Japhet»  turn- 
bog  in  at  his  avenue-gate  this  p^omenL 
angry  and  resolved  against  turn,  with 
famine  gnawing  at  uieir  entrails,  as 
the  fox   gnaweid  into  the  Spartan*s 
heart  oeneath  his  robe ;  and  the  black 
''  wotf .  at  the  door "  qf  tiieir  Jaoxne. 
stead,  howling  on  the  threshold,  and 
awaiting  tb^^  return,  if  they  ara  ^ver 
spared  to  see  its  once  happy  shadow 
again. 

It  was  not  that  thd  Earl  was  a  ape^ 
cially  Dad  man — no,  it  was  only  thai 
he  was  lifted  too  liigo  on  the  pinnacles 
of  prosperity  to  box  down  on  the 
practical  misery  of  others,  and  thus 
wanted  the  conscience  and  experiencti 
of  poor  Lear — 

lywUtftoetftorOk.    1Wi«bh>ri«,»oii«p^ 
IU|NMCth7Mlft9ftclvl»»t«thc»fttL.   .. 
IhftI  thou  maycat  ihake  the  nipenlux  to  Hhun^ 
And  ihow  the  heftTtm  mote  Joit.** 

It  was  not  that  the  mob,  w&o  were 
now  violating  the  laws  by  a  wilful 
trespass  on  his  park  groundsis  were 
specially  bad  or  evil  people;  biit  they 
were  the  victims  at  tlds  momedt  of  a 
gl^eat  misfortune,  and  had  bWu»  as 
they  con^dered  the  matter,  insulted 
in  their  tpisery  by  the  retain^  of  one 
whom  they  were  in  the  habit  of  asso- 
ciating with  much  of  their  hardship, 
and  one  whom  they  reputed  as  aa  «ne- 
my.  f^Ad  so  they  now  .approncjhed  the 
hpuse,  determined  to.n^ve  i^geancB 

they  themaelyei  had  proyok^cUvUp  oaTe 
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food  for  their  craving  appetites,  and 
at  all  erents,  to  threaten,  and  immble, 
perHaps  terrify,  the  great  man,  by  a 
display  of  pbyBical  force ;  and  bo  they 
'sped  up  the  avenue. 

The  great  gates  were  looted,  but  a 
workman's  kammer,  in  the  hand  of  a 
ready  artisan,  had  dislodged  the  staple 
in  a  trice  ;  and  now  they  stood,  i 
(dense  and  auffrjr  mass,  upon  velvety 
lawn  and  white-gravelled  avenue, 
which  never  yet.  m  the  memory  of 
h)an,  had  borne  the  weight  of  a  crowd 
of  low-bofn  hinds,  or  taken  the  im- 
press, of  hob-nailed  and  plebeian  feet  \ 
and  then  they  raised  a  ^hoilt — a  rude, 
Joiid  shoiit  —  Startling  the  aristocratic 
air  qF  Brockholes,  ant}  violating  its 
well-bred  echoes,  ani  iUrthermore,  in- 
lerruptinff  the  noble  owner  in  the 
midst  of  his  luncheon,  white  in  the  act 
pf  discussing  a  delicixte/rieandeau,  and 
excessively  alarming  and  horrifying 
his.  ladies. 

A  man  advanced,  and  |:nocked  loud- 
\j  at  the  ^at  door.  My  lord  issued 
his  directions  that  he  should  be  ah. 
swered  by  the  butler  fVom  the  parlour 
window. 

"What  do  ydu  want?  Draw  off 
your  men,  or  my  lord  will  send  fof 
constables  and  drive  you  away." 

**  We  want  the  body  of  Thomas 
Lawson,  who  has  wounded  one  of  our 
party,  and  struck  a  woman  on  the 
face.  Furthermore,  we  are  inhabitants 
of  the  borough  of  Fadlingham,  are 
out  of  employment,  our  mill  is  bumti 
and  we  are  starving,  and  we  want 
bread.  It  our  wants  are  complied 
with  we  will  draW  off— not  till  then." 

**  Draw  off  this  moment,  or  my  lord 
will  make  his  servants  fire  into  your 
fcody.^  He  bids  me  say  he  will  read 
the  Kiot  Act.  How  dare  you  trespass 
here,  yon  and  vour  mob?  You  are 
kcting  against  law.  What  do  yon 
want  with  Thomas  Lawson?  W^ould 
you  murder  the  man  ?*' 

"  We  are  no  rioters,"  answered  the 
spokesman,  *'  we  are  starving  artisans^ 
land  Englishmen.  If  you  fire  among 
us  you  must  take  the  consequences. 
We  miut  have  the  man  out  who  has 
misused  us.  We  will  murder  no  one; 
unless  yon  attempt  to  fire  upon  us, 
when  we  cannot  answer  for  what  may 
happen." 

A  veiy  gen^l  shouting  followed 
these  words,  which  were  heard  within 
the  splendid  drliwing-rooin^  where  sat 
the  three  ladies  in  in^fi&ble  altom. 


Everything  conspired  to  lemfy  then 
the  sense  of  their  unpopularity;  th4 
conviction  of  their  Unprotected  state  \ 
and  the  sight  of  all  they  had  to  lose., 
the  bright,  the  beautiful,and  the  hritttef 
and  all  this,  mingled  and  enhanced  by 
istrong  personal  fears -^  for  how  tre- 
mendous is  an  English  mob  when  onck 
you  unmuzzle  that  fierce  bear  I  AU 
their  cold  mannerism,  their  haughi^ 
indifferentism^  was  gone ;  and  they 
how  sat,  in  the  very  midst  of  theit 
splendour,  nothing  more  than  three 
pale,  terrified,  shrinking,  cowering 
wbmen,  with  all  their  nature  in 
its  shallowness  uncovered,  i^ithoui 
sense  or  principle  to  direct  them  in 
their  difficulty,  without  dignity  of  ac- 
tion to  conciliate  then*  opponents,  ani^ 
alas  i  without  any  inclination  to  asK 
assistance  front  Him  who  is  a  present 
help  in  time  of  trouble,  and  has  pro^ 
mised  that  he  will  hear  the  cries  of 
his  people  '*  what  time  the  storm  &lli 
upon  them." 

My  lord,  howevei*,  was  too  thorough 
an  Lnglishman  to  be  deficient  alto- 
gether m  animal  j)lnck.  He  was  als6 
an  extremely  obstinate  man ;  so,  throw, 
ing  up  a  window,  he  addressed  the  men 
below,  who  were  now  getting  excited, 
and  were  pulling  up  some  of  the  young 
ash.plants.  In  all  he  said,  his  man- 
ner, though  a  little  softened  bv  hik 
anxiety,  preserved  its  unwonted  un- 
graciousness. He  would  not  give  them 
food,  he  would  not  deliver  up  his  ser- 
vants into  the  hands  of  a  revenceful 
mob;  and  he  would  strongly  advise 
them  to  separate  and  go  home,  or  the^ 
should  be  punished. 

AU  this  he  spoke  with  a  loud  voice; 
but  there  was  no  boldness  in  the  bosoni 
to  respond  to  the  bravado  of  the  lips. 

The  men  answered  doggedly,  that 
they  would  not  separate  till  they  had 
food  given  them;  that  they  had 
been  maltreated  bv  a  servant,  and  they 
required  to  see  the  man  and  chastise 
his  insolence ;  and  if  in  one  hour  they 
had  liot  their  wishes  granted,  they 
would  take  by  force  what  they  wer6 
willing  now  to  accept  quietly  and 
peaceably. 

**Take  heed  to  yourself,  for  yon 
are  totally  in  our  power,  my  lord,  for 
not  a  man  shall  leave  your  house  for 
succour,  and  no  one  can  approach,  aA 
we  have  guards  on  all  the  roads.  We  wiU 
^ive  you  but  the  omk  hour  to  decide ; 
and  if  yon  are  wise  yon  will  do  as  we 
require." 
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The  fpokeiDiftn,  who  was  the  per- 
mn  whose  band  had  been  braised,  now 
rqoined  his  companions,  who  were  dis- 
pmed  over  the  lawn  in  groups,  stand* 
jDff  and  Wing  down. 

Lord  Pompadonr  shnt  the  window, 
and  came  back  to  his  kdies.  The 
hoose  was  closed  and  barred;  the 
aenrants  stood  on  the  landing-places, 
or  in  the  hall,  nnoomfortable  and  fear- 
ing, espedally  the  nnhappy  Lawson, 
who  had  owheard  every  syllable  of 
the  oration,  and  was  qiuudng  in 
anticipation  of  the  combined  ducking 
and  drubbing  he  was  sentenced  to  ro- 
eeiTe. 

MTlord  still  wonid  say-^ 

**  The  oonstables  must  be  here  inu 
mediately,  the  races  are  over  early. 
Sir  John  Vernon  will  pass  our  entrance 
on  his  way  back.  He  is  a  magistrate, 
and  will  bring  men  to  our  rescue.  The 
whole  count^  will  rise  at  this  mon- 
•troos  outrage,  this  most  audacious 
and  unheard.of  yillany." 

At  this  moment  who^  should^  enter 
the  room,  in  hat  and  riding-habit,  but 
Grace  O'Donel,  looking  much  flushed 
and  hurried.  She  was  welcomed  with 
more  than  ordinary  warmth  by  the 
party,  with  a  cordiality  aimosf  natural. 

''  You  know  our  state,  Miss  O'Donel, 
besieged  by  a  villanous  rabble.  Yes, 
actually  beneged,  and  Brockholes 
trodden  down  by  a  pack  of  greasy 
mechanics.  But  how,  did  you  get  in, 
for  they  have  cut  off  all  access  to  thb 
house?'* 

''  I  came  through  the  glass-covered 
way  from  the  garciens,  and  I  reached 
the  garden  by  the  hillside,  door,  of 
which  you  know  I  have  a  key  from 
yon.  My  lord,  you  are  in  the  greatest 
danger  from  ihese  men;  you  cannot 
tell  what  ther  may  do  if  their  blood 
be  further  stirred.  My  father  and  I 
were  riding  on  the  Long  Down,  over 
Brockholes,  when  we  thought  we  could 
see  some  disturbance  and  crowd  on  its 
lawn;  and  while  we  were  thinking 
what  it  might  prove,  a  travelling  chap, 
man  came  up,  and  told  us  that  a  mob 
from  the  burnt  factory  at  Fadlingfaam 
were  about  to  plunder  and  wreck 
Brockholes.  Now  I  recollected  hav- 
ing seen,  in  the  morning  county  paper, 
that  two  troops  of  dragoons  had  been 
dispatched  from  Coventry  en  route  for 
L  and  were  to  bait  and  water  at 

the  vUlaae  of  Downsridge  at  noon  to- 
day, and  so,  as  my  father  knows  the 
eiuwr  who  oommanda  the  dragoon*,  he 


immediately  galloped  oflT  acroai  the 
Down.  It  is  not  more  thjin  a  twenty 
minutes'  canter ;  and  he  directed  me 
to  come  in  to  you  by  the  back  way, 
and  tell  you  tliat  he  had^  eveiy  hope 
that  he  would  succeed  in  bnn^n^ 
the  dragoons  to  your  rescue ;  and  if 
not,  he  advised  you,  my  lord,  to 
make  the  best  tenns  you  could 
with  these  anzry  men,  and  above  all, 
to  remove  Lady  Pompadour  and  yoor 
voung  ladies  out  of  the  hoose  by  tlus 
back  door,  whidi  conxmonicates, 
through  the  conservatories,  with  the 
hill-side,  and  which  these  men  know 
nothing  of.  And  betbre  my  father 
started,  he  sent  his  groom  home,  and 
he  is  to  bring  our  little  phaeton  on  tbe 
I^ng  Down,  to  remain  as  Bear  to  tbe 
back  gate  as  the  plantation  will  adnuL 
And  so  we  can  take  your  ladyship  over 
to  the  glebe,  where  ^on  can  remain  till 
such  time  as  this  distressing  scene  Is 
over." 

The  cold  heart  of  the  Coantess  was 
touched  by  all  this  foresight  and  cars 
for  her  comfort ;  and,  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life,  she  caught  and  kissed 
Grace,  and  the  two  youn^  ladies  fol- 
lowed, mechanically,  their  mamma's 
example.    My  lord  looked  a  new  man. 

"  Ton  my  word.  Miss  O'Donel,  you 
have  managed  admirably.  I  shall  ba 
proud  to  have  the  siege  of  Brockhdes 
raised  by  my  young  friend.  Major  P.» 
and  his  dragoons.  I  am  excessively 
obliged  to  O'Donel  for  all  his  trouble ; 
permips,  afler  these  factory  scoundr^ 
tuLve  been  properly  punished,  and  sect 
to  the  right  about,  we  may  have  a  re- 
eumie  of  our  luncheon,  and  a  reckauffet 
of  tbe  fricaadeaup  if  the  culiiULry  an- 
thorities  are  agreeable — for,  truth  to 
say,  I  am  very  hungry.  But  are  yo% 
not  afraid  to  remain  here,  sitaated  as 
we  are  ?  I  wish  you  could  impart  some 
of  your  courage  to  Lady  Pompadour; 
and  these  young  friends  of  yours  are 
anything  but  good  soldiers." 

« I  have  no  fear,"  answered  Grace: 
"  these  men,  who  are  behaving  so  fool- 
bhiy,  are  mv  father's  parishioners 
and  they  would  not  harm  me  for  his 
sake.  Of  this  my  father  is  sun?,  or  1 
should  not  be  here.  Indeed  he  w&s 
coming  at  6rst  with  me  to  speak  to 
the  poor  misguided  creatures  ;  but, 
on  second  thoughts,  he  considered  it 
the  most  certain  mode  to  have  ibcEi 
scattered  by  the  army,  and  the  method 
most  likely  to  break  up  sach  nth^ • 
ings  in  future." 
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Here  she  was  interrupted  hy  load 
shouts  and  hurrahs^  from  the  belea- 
guerers ;  and,  on  f^oing  to  the  window, 
Siey  were  aware  that  some  new  arrival 
had  taken  place.  This  was  a  mise- 
rable, ricketty  old  gig,  or  congeries  of 
rotten  wood,  yellow  paint,  and  rusty 
iron,  of  the  genus  formerly  callea 
Stanhope,  with  dirty  cushions  of  red 
dimity — rather  hkue^^and  drawn  by 
an  ancient  steed,  lean  as  death,  lazy 
as  lead,  and  vicious  as  sin ;  spavined 
behmd,  groggv  before;  with  a  wall 
eye,  a  broken  knee,  and  yew  neck ;  a 
slobbering  gait,  and  a  long  draggling 
tail,  which  had  never  known  horse- 
comb  or  brush,  and  had,  on  the  present 
occasion,  swept  the  mud  from  Birming. 
ham  to  Brocicholes.  Within  the  gig 
sat  a  little  dapper  man,  with  light 
whiskers,  pale  face,  and  eyes  of  a  cat- 
like grey ;  on  his  pert  and  vapid  fkoe 
ignorance,  vulgarity,  and  conceit, 
strove  for  pre-eminence.  He  was  one 
of  the  Itinerating  orators  mentioned 
before — a  demycraw  would  Edie  Och- 
iltree have  named  him.  He  would, 
probably,  if  asked  the  question  himself, 
nave  described  his  identity  according 
as  he  had  written  in  the  flyleaf  of  his 
*' Political  Primer"— 

**  JoMph  Stmkiu  b  ny  nuu, 
£ngl«Bd  tt  my  Datlon, 

1  ii  njr  A««Uliig-pIan  — — ** 


The  fourth  line  we  will  not  quote, 
from  its  excessive  inapplicability  to  the 
subject  in  question.  He  had  mounted 
the  gig  cushion,  and  was  evidently 
about  to  deliver  what  an  Irishman,  who 
was  an  eager  listener,  entitled  "  a  nar- 
ration from  the  althar ;"  and  so,  hav- 
ing cleared  his  throat,  he  thus  be- 
gan:— 

"  Grents,  bartizans,  and  much-suffer- 
ing hoperatives,  I  would  say  to  you 
what  Julius  Caesar  siud  to  the  Ko- 
mans,  after  he  had  stabbed  Mark  An. 
tony  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  at  the  sie^ 
of  Troy — '  Lend  me  your  ears,*  This 
same  sacred  cause  of  liberty  has 
broueht  me  'ere,  has  brought  you 
'ere,  has  brought  your  vives  'ere,  baa 
brought  your  fittle  una  'ere,  '  Let  us 
do  or  die  1'  as  Robert  Bruce,  the  King 
of  England,  said  to  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  at  the  battle  of  Bannoclcbum. 
That  battle  was  fought  for  libertv; 
and,  gents,  we  have  a  battle  to  fig&t, 
too,  against  the  'eartless  barrystrocacy. 
Gents,  you  are  now  on  the  right  spot— . 
'the  foe  you  'ate  b  before  you,'  aa 
Tommy  Moore  says  in  his  'PleMorea 


of  '<^.'  Look  at  his  pnmd  castle 
frowninff  o'er — ahem  .^  ahem  .—  the 
deep — ^tnat  is — I  mean— frowning  o'er 
us  alL  Vithin  its  vails  b  titled  hinso- 
lence,  bloated  vealth,  and  hoverbear* 
ing  hextravagance,  and  (as  I  under- 
stand, the  £ari  keeps  a  good  larder 
and  a  large  cellar),  I  may  add,  lots  to 
eat  ('  hear,  bear,'  from  a  few),  as  weU 
as  lots  to  drink  (vociferous  cheers  from 
the  Irishman),  (jents,  we  must—we 
shall  be  heard  ('  one  cheer  more,'  from 
Paddy).  Our  'aug^ty  tyrants  shall 
bite  the  dust.  They  conquered  us  at 
'Astines,  when  the  Black  Prince  in- 
vaded England  at  the  Revolution,  and 
brought  in  Korman  hinsolence;  but, 
gents,  who  have  been  ever  since  the 
assertors  of  England's  freedom,  bat 
men  of  our  class  ?  Who  was  it  forced 
King  John  and  his  Runagate  barons  to 
give  us  Magna  Charta,  but  honest 
Jack  Cade  and  the  hop-pickers  of 
Kent?  Who  was  it  shot  a  harrow  at 
King  Richard,  the  Curdy  lion,  but 
Wat  Tyler,  the  blacksmith?  Who 
fought,  under  King  Edward,  the  bat- 
tles of  Greasy  and  of  Potters,  but  the 
cooks  and  the  scullions  of  England  ? 
AVho  delivered  our  children  and  our 
▼ives  from  Crookbacked  Richard,  who 
smothered  'elpless  hinfancy  in  the 
Tower,  but  Mr.  Henry  Tudor,  a  g^t 
from  Wales— and,  for  that  matter,  not 
much  better  than  one  of  ourselves? 
Who  hindered  the  Pope  ('hear,  hear,' 
and  *  God  bless  him,'  from  Paddy)— 
the  Pope,  I  say,  from  burning  Henrj 
the  Eighth  and  hb  six  vives  for  bu 
gamy,  but  Cardinal  Wolseley,  wbo 
was  a  butcher's  son  ?  What  was  Ho- 
liver  Cromwell  but  a  brewer  of  good 
stout,  and  suckled  on  'Untingdon  ale? 
and  did  he  not  afterwards  cut  offEaiiz 
Charles's  'ead,  when  he  had  pulled 
him  by  the  ears  out  of  the  royal  hoak, 
where  he  was  a- hiding  of  Magna 
Charta  from  the  people?  Was  not 
Bacon  a  Lord  ?  and  yet  did  not  he 
pick  a  gent's  pocket  m  the  Court  of 
Chancery  ?  Was  not  Byron  a  noble- 
man ?  and  yet  he  turned  Turk.  Wai 
not  Shakespear  a  poacher  in  this  very 
shire  of  Warwick  (*  hear,  hear,'  from 
long  Nicholas  and  hb  two  sons)  ?  and 
didn't  he  write  Sermons  on  Stones  ?— 
and  Burns,  the  Irish  ploughman,  like 
one  of  yourselves,  didn't  he  compose  a 
poem  called  '  The  Loves  of  the  An- 
gels ?'  Gents,  these  are  facts  from  the 
wolume  of  our  country's  'btory  :  these 
•how  the  degeneisA^of  thehacxyttro* 
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cAcy.  Thej  may  staxxd  on  9  'Bughtj 
keldvation,  iind  may  cr^*,  in  the  words 
of  Homer,  the"  Greek  poet,  '  kodi  pro^ 
fanum  tculgus  et  hareco,''  which,  l>ein^ 
translated,  means — the  common  sort 
may  so  and  be  handed ;  but  we  will 
iLnswer  them  with  a  line,  found  by  Mr.' 
Itayard  on  the  left  paw  of  the  winged 
lion,  daring  his  recent  exhalations 
among  the  ruins  of  Nincompoop,  in 
Abyssynia,  This  line  is  in  the  Chinese 
language,  and  runs  thus — *  Wox  po- 

full,  tcox  Jbei.*  It  was  written  by 
Ling  Belshazzar,  the  night  his  palace 
Was  burned  by  Alexander  the  fereat, 
when  he  was  drunk.  The  story  is  in  the 
Bible — a  book  I  never  read,  but  al* 
ways  recommend  to  my  fnends.  These 
words  signify — *  Down  with  the  peer- 
age, and  up  with  the  people  ;*  to  which 
we  will  ada,  as  an  appendix — '  hurrah 
fbr  the  ballot  V  Men  of  Warwick,  I 
have  done.  Remember  your  ancestor, 
Guy,  who  was  only  an'  aristocratick 
butdier,  and  killed  his  cow :  and  so 
liever  say  die  till  tihe  banners  of  Li- 
berty,  Confraternity,  and  Equality, 
iloat  over  your  *appy  'omes  and  "ouses ; 
^11  you  have  dieap  beef,  bread  for 
nothmg,  and  beer  for  the  asking :  and 
00  once  more  I  say — *  Wox  popmi,  tcox 
Deir'  The  hat  will  now  go^  rotind 
among  you,  gents,  for  a  collection.** 

The  orator  sat  down  exhausted; 
l^e  was  very  faintly  cheered  by  the 
pob,  who  were  too  tired  and  hungry, 
and  perhaps,  if  truth  were  told,  too 
Anxious  about  how  matters  would'  end, 
to  be  tickled  by  mere  words  |  and  there 
were  men  among  them,  too,  of  some 
Education,  who  probably  thought  the 
Orator.— what  he  was — a  consummate 
ass. 

At  this  moment  a  cry  was  heard 
firom  the  avenne  gate,  and  a  mass  of 
men,  women,  and  children  were  seen 
funning  as  if  to  join  the  main  body  of 
the  malcoiitents  who  were  before  the 
house ;  while  behind  them,  in  gleam- 
ing  brass  helmets  and  streaming 
horsehair,  and  flashing  sabres  and 
clanking  scabbards,  and  hobtered  sad- 
dles and  jingling  spnrs,  and  royal 
scarlet,  and  TOunding,  earth-shaking, 
and  richlv  caparisoned  horses,  rode  at 
a  steady  but  swift  trot  two  troops  of 
bis  Majesty's  —  Dragoon  Guards,  com- 
xnanded   by  Major  ,   a  young, 

slight,  but  very  determined-tooking 
ofiicer.  By  his  side  was  a  ftiU,  han£ 
some  man,  on  a  strong  cob  horse: 
ihiswas  1^  John  Yemen,  a  magis* 


trate  and  vioe-Iieutenint  of  tlie  eooii- 
tr.  As  the  troopers  formed  In  two 
Imes,  by  the  word  of  command,  tinder 
the  windows,  their  horses'  heads  to- 
wards thcj  mob,  and  the  major  sitting 
Ifre  a  statue  on  his  charger,'  with  his 
sword  drawn  In  front  df  them.  Sir 
^ohn  saidi — 

'  *'  ^en,  yon  had  better  ^  home 
at  once ;  if  an  atm  is  raised  or  a  stone 
throtm,  I  have  the  Riot  Act  Id  my 
pocket,which  I  shall  read,  and  then  th& 
dragoons  mtist  do  their  duty.  As  Tor 
that  prating  sHly  rascal  in  the  eig,  be 
shall  be  arrested  before  he  leaves  the 
vilfase,  and  shall  have  a  taste  of  the 
treadmiH  in  Warwick  gacd,  or  my 
name's  not  John  Yemofa.  The  re^ 
of  you  may  go  free.  Ton  ha^e  been 
foolish,  but  I  understand  joo  had 
some  slight  provocation,  winch,  si 
Englishmen,  yon  ohonld  have  nused 
by.  I  heard  to-day  in  Wiurwidkthat 
your  mill  is  immediately  to  he  re- 
{odred  and  refitted  by  a  ridh  master 
from  Dudley,  and  yon  will  soon  be  at 
wotic  again.  Depart  ihstahtfy,  now; 
if  a  man  among  rou  remains  here  fbr 
twenty  minutes  longer,  i  akall  have 
him  ah^sited  on  a  (£arge  of  trespass, 
and  heavily  pnnished.'  My  ^lend. 
Major  I,  remains  with*  t^  troop  of 
dragoons  hen  to-night ;  the  other  tnwp 
will  patrol  the  country  for  the  next 
twenty-four  honrs.  Now,  menj  I  am 
glad  tb  see  yon  are  taking  mj  advice 
and  breaking  up." 

And  thej^  were  breaking  up.  Tired 
out,  dist>irited,  ttad  hungi^y,  these 
Murdy  mechanics  had  not  physical 
Strength  br  courage  to  fiu^  certain  dis- 
com  fiture  widi  an  armed  and  disciplhied 
force  ;  besidtes,  every  man  of  them  te- 
spected  Sir  John,  his  character  and 
his  counsel.  He  was  a  thorough  Eng- 
lishman — genial,  honest,  and  senstUe; 
the  best  of  landlords,  and  the  poor 
man's  firiend. 

The  orator,  dreadfully  diopfafles 
and  yellow  in  the  gills,  whipped  his 
rawny  Rosenante  into  a  trot,  but  was 
arrested  outside  the  avenne  sates  by 
tiie  parbh  constables,  and  in  nalf-an- 
hour  nothing  was  to  be  seen  or  heard 
before  the  stately  ia^ade  of  the  house 
of  Brockholes,  save  some  haff^dpaen 
gardeners*  hds,  who  werd  Inagr  is 
raking  the  gravel,  and  roHcbg'into 
pristine  smoothness  the  smootti  green 
sod  which  had  Ix^n  outra^d^  hy  the 
dod  shoon  of  the  Belbm  mMionm 
OBptfion—the  trasipmg  uiul^lttflk    A 
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single  draffocm  lat  on  bis  horse  at  each 
ftDgle  of  the  building,  as  immoveable 
as  the  living  statues  under  the  arch* 
way  at  Whitehall.  A  corporars  guard 
was  billeted  in  the  offices  ;  the  majofi 
inth  two  or  three  young  oflEicers,  wera 

Soing  in  to  luncheon  with  the  Pompa- 
ours,  and  all  was  peace  again. 

«<  Thk  has  been  a  brief  and  blood- 
less  oampaign.  Sir  John/'  said  the 
young  commaiider,  as  they  ascended 
the  grand  staircase  together,  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  £arl  and  his  ii^ 
■lily. 

*'The  rogues  were  hungry,"  an- 
swered the  &ronet ;  *<and  no  english- 
man has  any  stomach  for  fighting  when 
that  organ  is  empty."   < 

**  I  am  very  uppy,  indeed,"  an« 

swered  Major ,  "  that  it  ended  so 

pacifically.  I  hate  to  draw  a  sword 
against*  or  in  any  way  hurt*  an  £ng- 
lishntan.  Nevertheless,  in  Notting- 
ham, last  year,  we  had  wild  wonc 
among  these  factory  lads.  I  lost  a  cor- 
poral and  two  privates,  and  my  charger 
was  himed  by  the  blow  of  a  ipusket- 
atock.  Ha  1  what  a  handsome  room  is 
this  library.  J  am  g)ad  th^  unhappy 
rogues  were  j^ept  out»  for  they  would 
}i%ve  spoilt  more  than  thev  would  have 
got.  Now*  Sir  John*  will  you  intro- 
3tt08  m0  to  the  ladiea*  whom  I  hear  in 
the  corridor  ?*' 

And  in  sailed  ihe  Countess,  like  a 
rich  domestic  argosy,  laden  with  silks* 
laces*  perfume,  gold,  and  precious 
atones*  Ser  hysterics  had  m  passe4 
•way  with  the  pressure  from  without 
vhftch  produced  them*  and  her  habi^ 
tual  expression  oilodyfroideur,  which 
was  in  her  a  second  nature*  worse 
even  than  her  first*  had  come  back  in 
all  its  repulsiveness.^  And  ^  glided  her 
two  lady  daughters*  quite  themselves 
again*  looking  as  though  they  had  had 
%  bath  of  starch;  excessively  dressed* 
without  the  trace  of  an  emotion — either 
lear  at  the  past*  or  gratitude  for  the 
present*  to  disarran^  the  dull  and 
well-bred  set  of  their  mipenetrable  fea- 
turee;  and  between  them  walked  a 
fair*  f  oaqg*  and  graceful  creature*  in 
lier  riding-habit  and  gloves,  her  hat 
•winginj^  firpm  her  hand,  and  her  dark 
hair  braided  behind  her  small  delicate 
ears*  revealing  a  cheek  of  classic  con- 
tour* and  mantling  with  clearest 
health.  Truth  sits  on  his  ivory  throne 
in  her  brow.  Kindness  and  humour 
alternately  soften  and  kiDdle  in  her 
d«9P    blue  ^y^i    .while    pweetnest 


and  decisiveness  contend  to  be  the 
obcupying  characteristic  of  her  mouth. 
Her  iather,  who  had  arrived  through 
the  garden  path*  oomes  behind  mr 
with  the  Earl*  and  the  other  guests, 
liis  lordship  is  now  really  happy ; 
and  in  the  expression  of  his  grati- 
tude to  Sir  John  and  Major  -^ — :-* 
iq>pearB  a  degree  more  ammble  than 
usuaL  The  meal  is  served*  the,^ 
oaad^ott  is  fauMess*  the  Rhine  wines* 
which  Lord  Pompadour  imports  him- 
self specially  fo»  his  luncheon,  are 
piqnaut  and  refreshing;  and  in  hal^ 
aa«hour  the  greater  portion  of  the 
company  have  forgotteil  the  alarming 
scenes  of  the  morning  in  th^  comfort 
and  luxury  of  the  aflernoon  rneald 

Slowly  and  silently  did  the  father 
and  daughter  pass  through  the  gtffdens 
to  gain  their  carriage  on  the  upland 
down.  Grace*  thou^  generally  cheer- 
ful* and  even  merrv,  was  now  in  thq 
penserose  vein*  ana  gave  one  or  two 
heavy  sighs. 

*«  Why  are  you  sad  ?"  said  Mr. 
O'Qonel.  "  I  noticed  you  at  lun- 
cheon abstracted*  and  scarcely  giving 
heed  to  all  the  fine  speeches  of  the 
younff  officer  who  sat  next  you." 

**  1  was  thinking*"  she  replied,  "o€' 
those  poor*  foolish*  starving  men,  wiUi 
their  wives  and  children*  and  blacky 
desolate  hearths*  and  how  different 
was  their  oondition  to  ours»  with  sucb 
a  measure  of  superfluity  and  expendi- 
ture as  that  meal  exhibited.  I  con- 
fess  I  could  not  eat*  of  choice*  at  the 
thought  of  so  xnany  who  could  not  eat; 
of  necessity." 

«  WeU,"  said  Mr.  O'Donel*  "make 
your  mind  easy*  for  I  did  not  sit  down 
to  my  luncheon*  which  I  certainly  en«' 
joyed  much.  '  Anxiety*'  says  th» 
learned  Galen*  *  when  oahned*  in* 
duces  appetite*'— 80  I  made  a  hearty 
meal*  but  not  until,  in  coi^unction  with,i 
|hat  kind  Sir  John  Yemon*  I  had  av^- 
ranged  with  the  village  innkeeper  that: 
the  men  should  have  a  good,  substan- 
tial meal  in  his  stable-yard*  and  the- 
women  and  children  plenty  of  tea  andi 
bread  before  they  went  hom^  They ' 
are  my  parishioners,  and  this  Uttle  act^ 
of  attention  to  them*  after  l^eir  be- 
having so  very  ill*  will  give  the  scoU- 
ing  I  am  preparing  for  them  ten£bld| 
vigour  and  point  when  it  eacplodee. 
The  cost  was  not  very  heavy*  and  Sir. 
John  threw  a  ten  pound-note  into  my. 
charity-purse  to  helping  to  pay  thW 
landlord's  bill" 
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;« Tb«t. is  pleasant  omm  to  heat/' 
said  Graoe»  .^l(li  a  .aooUev  Imt  wittld 
faoe  brigbteniog  cmer  with  joyu  ^^tutil 
just  like  iny  dear  jlither^r'  . 

Tbey  walked  id  nlence  oa  a  litfle» 
when  Mr.  O'DoBeiamiled. 

*'  Kow,"  said  Graee^  **  it  is  mv 
torn  ta  be  an  ioq»izer«  and  to  aak 
what  is  it  which  makes  yon  smile?" 
.  <*  I  was  thinking/'  said  Mr.  CBo- 
salt  "  when  I  heard  m^r  noble  kur 
raotor  and  kinsman  ihanlong  the  offi* 
oars  and  Sir  John,  and  passing  over 
yon,  of  an  okl,  quaint  couplet  I  read 
paoein  <  Qoentin  Durward '«» 

**  *  The  page  t1*w  the  boar, 
ncP«rh«4ilwglol]re.' 

Kow»  Grace>  you  are  the  page-at  was 


yon  .wte)  sleir  tim>  baanr   Xoor 
thought:  and  oMfgy  bm 
wbich^aavad  Btodhholas 


migbit  hftTe.Moied  a.  seoob  of 
pillage.  Md  Uoodahad.  Mtjoi 
and  Sir   Jehn  may  haira  tho 


ziotf  •  I 

may 
'gloire*'* 

qniet  detmroMoation  were 
and  beyond  ail  pnaise^bai  yov  mA 
I.  deardaachter,  wMl  give  the  -gloiy 
to  One  higher  stiU;  and  Ido  indeed 
thank  God  that  80 peaoaCttLan  4 
has  set  in  after  a  red  and 


momuig. 

And  thost  about «  twahrenoiith  ha* 
fore  my  narratiTO  ooaunenoeBt  did  Me, 
O'Donel  and  his  ^augh^er  comaavna 
togeth«nr  in  their  walk  aaroas  the  gar- 
dens. 


BOW  I  aftCAMB  AN  SOtFTtAN. 

[The  Mowing  fta^enta  were  left  at  home  by  an  eooentric  Tonng  mamy  wpbo 
had  given  some  promise  in  the  literaxy  way,  but  Tolunteered  the  oSier  dmf,  to 
the  grief  of  his  friends^  and  sailed  for  the  East  We  give  them  to  onr  mdert 
as  they  have  oome  into  our  hands,  leaving  them  to  decide  whether  he  baa  »> 
siraked  adequate  exciting  causes  for  the  strange  snspickms  which  seem  to  have 
taken  hold  of  his  imagination.  Men  know  but  little  of  the  psychology  cf  thaa 
portion  of  onr  organisation :  anything,  therefore,  which  tends  to  illustrate  it»  ia 
inteiestiBg.«..£».  ] 


I  fled  through  the  streets,  crowded 
as  they  were,  forcing  my  way,  with  the 
determination  of  terror ;  for  I  felt  that 
I  must  make  my  escape,  whatever 
came  of  it.  Thfy  avenues  of  the  city 
actually  roared  with  life  and  biased 
with  light,  froFa  a  thousand  voices  and 
footsteps,  a  tlhousand  wheels,  and  a 
thousand  jets  of  vivid  gas.  Yet 
through  allc'iid  I  speed^sp^  along-. 
I  know  not  how,  I  scarcely  know  why, 
whither,  err  from  what ;  but  with  some 
vague  idf  A  of  reaching  the  river,  as 
if  its  baviks  were  the  horns  oi  the  altar 
of  Hope. 

It  was  down  an  alley  I  was  now 
pressing,  narrow  at  firsts  and  partially 
obscure,  but,  as  it  opened  upon  a 
solitary  gaslight,  widening  into  a  si* 
lent  street,  of  which  the  termination 
aaan^d  swallowed  np  in  darknem.  As 
vra  rushed^why  do  I  say  wef  As  Z 
rushed  out  of  th^  din  of  the  nging 


dty  into  this  deserted  avomie^  sad 
bounded  along  it,  I  began  to  hoar, 
what  I  had  omy  been  intuitively  ooa- 
sdons  of  before,  the  footsteps  of  oae 
running  behind  me.  It  may  be  sop- 
posed  that  the  sound  added  winga  to 
my  flight,  which  was  further  m^ed 
by  the  knowledge  that  I  was  £ut  «p» 
proaching  the  banks  of  the  river.  In 
fact,  the  sullen  rush  of  its  black  vnu 
ters  began  to  make  itself  audible,  tnu 
Tcrsing  at  right  angles  the  doable  row 
of  grim  houses,  which  ranked  at  either 
side  off  into  shadow,  and  tormina  ting 
the  perspective  before  me.  Here  tbe 
ground,  or  street-way,  too,  begaa  to 
descend,  as  the  bank  of  the  river  vr»s 
approached;  and  by  some  Muter 
Hgnts,  sparingly  scattered,  there  oaoM 
-into  view  the  shapdess  hoUs  of  bar^ea, 
moored  in  masses  along  the  ahelwing 
-slime  of  the  water's  edge. 

I  suppose  at  any  other  period  of 
my  life  I  could  not  have  contemplated 
^casting  myself  into  the  c^oomy  and 
foul  oncertaintieB  of  thii  daik  i — ^ — 
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nUhoat  k«rror  and  diamsy.  Kow  th« 
the  one  fitalmg  was*  «io>^«  I  looked 
fiNnwrd'  imo  the  UackneMy  as  into 
the  face  of  a  friead.  A  wide  wooden 
lail  itas  about  this  tiiae  passed  on  aa  j 
hsftywithoanleantngagaiiittit.  Farther 
down,  I  braahed  by  a  rhig  and  rope. 
What  waa  still  lower,  I  could  not  see ; 
and  fov  an  instant' hesitated  about 
trustingmylbotdown  intothedarkness, 
when  one  of  the  oars  I  had  just  left 
above  aae  I  beard  fall— it  had  been 
toQched,  I  lelt»  by  the  Pursuer.  My 
mind  was  made  up.  I  trod  boldly  for* 
ward»  and  found  footing  to  make  a 
spring  on  to  the  gunwale  of  a  barge.  I 
ssaoked  it;  and  passed  with  three 
strides  across  it  to  another,  moored 
alongside,  and  then  to  a  third,  in 
crossing  which  I  oould  discern  the  re- 
flections of  the  dim  lights  of  the  op~ 
posite  side  of  the  river  struggling,  as 
it  were,  to  hold  their  places  against 
the  rush  of  the  black  stream  towarda 
the  left.  My  terror  must  have  been 
extreme,  enhanced  by  the  bounding 
up  of  the  planks  behind  me  under  the 
poKMiag  st^,  for  I  never  shickened 
ny.  pftse,  nw  felt  an  instant's  hesita. 
tioQ,  bat,  &vered  as  I  was  by  the  hot 
apeed  of  my  course,  sprung,  as  far  aa 
my  wildest  strength  could  carry  m^ 
oat  into  the  mid^stream. 

Panting— wet--giddv--exhauste^* 
reeking  with  slime,  which  booted  my 
legs  up  to  the  knees,  I  leaned  against 
A  damp  wall  to  recover  breath  and 
consciousness  after  my  transit.  Invo* 
luntarily  straining  my  eyes  back  into 
the  tide  I  had  just  crossed,  I  ezpe- 
nsnced  a  feeling  of  relief,  as  I  saw  that 
•there  was  notmng  swimming  across* 
Sol  have  baffled  the  Pursuer,  1  said  to 
myself— put  the  river  between  it  and 
mel  Well  donel  The  swim  was  a 
tough  one,  and  the  flounder  ont 
toiwher  still.  I  have  been  all  but 
auclced  down  —  an  u|dy  death.  But 
hotel  am  ^^akme.  The  shadow  of  a 
anule  stole  across  my  features  as  I 
plashed  slowly  up  the  dope,  and  sought 
Av  some  road  or  avenue  that  m^t 
conduct  me  within  the  liehta,  and  to- 
wards  the  habitations  of  men.  Nor 
"Was  I  long  unsuocessfuL  The  wall, 
-which  I  had  to  feel  along^  toned 
Abruptly  to  the  right  afWr  a  few 
yards,  and  I  Jud^,  from  the  di£Bnv 
.enoe  of  the  rooting,  that  I  was  now 
CO  a  beaten  path,  which  moat  have  ita 


exit  sooMwhere  in  a  tfaorooghfare. 
Exhausted  as  I  was— dmcked,  drendu 
ed,  bemirsd— I  ooifld  not  help  feeling 
proud  of  the  feat  I  had  accomplished ; 
and  a  glow  of  exulta^on  arising  from 
this,  jomed  with  the  feeltnj^  of  safety, 
made  me  forget  for  an  instant  the 
aoiry,  sad  plight  I  was  in ;  and  that 
as  I  approached  the  haunts  and  p«ths 
of  men  I  should  beeome  an  object 
of  wonder,  perhaps  of  suspicion,  per* 
baps  of  ridusule — of  all  things  the  hard- 
est  to  bear.  Those  who  have  dreamt 
(not  a  very  uncommon  sequel  of  indl- 
g^ion)  that,  by  some  strange,  whkiu 
sical  misadventure,  the^  must  com* 
mit  themselves  to  pubhc  exposure^ 
either  partially  or  wholly  undressed, 
and  felt  all  the  agomsing  acuteness  of 
an  exaggerated  moral  and  personal 
modesty  penetrating  their  entranced 
nature,  and  quivering  in  the  vitals- of 
their  morbid  over-consciousness,  may 
understand  what  my  sensations  most 
have  been  when  I  mid  time,  as  yet  in 
safety  and  solitude,  to  reflect  upon 
what  was  inevitably  before  me,  even 
before  I  could  dash  myself  into  a  re- 
luctant  cab,  and  get,  for  an  immensely- 
augmented  &re,  driven  home  to  my 
sofa,  cigars,  and  astonished  own  peo- 
ple. Even  my  cloak  was  gone.  I  oould 
not  assume  an  incognito.  I  had  flung 
it  away  earl;^  in  my  career.  Besides, 
it  was  peculiar.  I  could  not  have  hid- 
den myself  in  it.  There  was  some- 
thing of  the  monk  about  it.  It  had  a 
hood,  and  sleeves  hanging  outside. 

Just  then  I  found  a  path  crossing 
mine  at  right  angles,  which  caused  a 
break  in  the  continuity  of  wall.  This 
path  led  into  the  one  I  was  traversing 
by  a  turn-stile.  I  glanced  for  the  in- 
stant I  took  in  passmg  it  through  the 
opening  to  the  right,  behind  which 
Bghta,  many,  though  distant,  gleamed. 
An  instant  sense  of  suflbcation  seized 
me.  Some  object  remained  photo- 
{prai>hed  upon  my  eye,  fixed  there  dur- 
ing its  momentary  transit.  A  figure 
was  approaching  the  turn-stile,  within 
three  yards  of  it ;  and  on  this  figure 
was  my  doakl 

Once  again!  Forward,  forward^ 
forward  I  On,  on  1  Into  or  out~^io 
anything,   so  that  that  Form,   that 


STftti^,  be  escmd  froml  A  hundredth 
part  of  the  s  umpse  it  got  of  me  in 
passing  would  have  been  enough  for  il. 
for  ms,  its  identitv  would  have  been 
revealed  by  the  lightniog'a  fladi.    It 
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needed  not  inine  inky  cloak  to  recc^- 
nfee  itl  I  Mw  hdw  ii^was.  The  bodify 
Sluidow  was  up  with  me  bj  the  time  I 
had  reached  the  fint  rerge  of  light. 

▲  great  ibige»  a  distiUery  -»a  foan. 
dry  — a  house  on  fire,  perhi^!  A 
light  before  me  glowed  nigh  iato  the 
marky  heavens,  in  which  a  oanopy  of 
red  hong  oyer  fomethiag  of  deeper 
red,  like  a  cmrtain  over  a  corpse  raar- 
deredinbed.  Buta  minutebelbrat  I 
had  recoiled  from  exposure.  Now, 
the  idea  of  there  beii^  crowds  coo- 
pegated,  fire^enginesy  police*  a  fmrieus 
mob  seeking  for  plunder,  was  a  relief. 
Among  them  mirkt  be  safetpr^^-most  be 
bewikkrment.  I  made  straight  for  the 
ghue,  the  fatal  footialt  edunag  my  own 
all  the  way. 

Fleet— fleet  was  my  footstep!  The 
thinn  I  passed  by  seemed  to  pasa 
me  by  in  a  awift  procesaion  ;  those 
neareat  ne  flaahmg  acrosa  me  like  pro- 
jeetiles.  With  my  eye  upon  the  ntddy 
sky  before  me,  I  sped  for  its  oentiv, 
obserymg  aoch  turn*,  where  they  ois 
conred,  as  would  conduce  to  thatpoiiit. 
For  intricate  ways  did  now  ofier  ob- 
a^cle8  to  a  direct  course^  and  I  was 
obliged  to  exercise  a  prompt  but  firm 
discretion  at  the  sraeral  comers  I  en. 
qouBtered.  Here  and  there,  loo,  a  hn- 
man  figure  might  be  seen  passing,  aft 
one  8&  or  the  other;  but  not  near 
enough  either  to  obstruct  or  assist  me. 
Indeed,  I  could  not  bring  myself 
to  wish  a  doaer  proximity  to  any  of 
these  single  and  unknown  wayforers. 
Bather  did  I  experienoe  an  undefined 
dread  of  league  andooUosion,  perhaps* 
witbthe  Enemy  in  pursuit,  undto  which 
impreasioa  I  gave  single  figures  a  wide 
berth  wherever  I  amid.  When  I 
oould  not,  my  passage  wan  so  iostanta-* 
neousb  tlii^t  1  recognised  nothing  more 
Aan  a  startled  turn  of  the  head,  or  a 
hast^  withdrawaL  £nm  my  path,  before 
the  inctivkiual,  whoever  it  was,  wm 
gathered  up  with  the  great  mass  of 
things  I  had  swept  behind  me. 

Qd,  on  I  Heavens  1 1  hear  it  breath, 
ingi  Short  and  hurried  rsspiratione 
COBM  firom  over  my  shoulders,  at  but 
a  fow  yards  distance. 

We  are  now  more  in  the. country, 
fltripa  of  hedges  alternate  with  waUa; 
the  fooi.path  is  edged  with  grass  i 
there  is  a  fieshness  of  amell»  and  teas  of 
Xke  vQgien  liM  Uack  about  me^ 


J^f^ipHan. 


[Nor. 
Oh!  for  the 


save  under  the  glow, 
heart  of'the- city  again  I 
'  Walls  again.  The  road,  too,  is 
narrower  —  the  light,  growing  fiereer, 
right  a-head.  ^ry  flme  mnat  that 
light  be,  to  throw  up  suob  a  reAeetton. 
leanaot  be  for  off,  I  thought;  ;ret  I 
hear  no  sound,  no  roaring  multttnde, 
no  congregating  crowds,  no  charging 
engines,  no  stroke  of  tbepowps.  What 
can  it  be  after  all?  Oan  it  lM--ia  it 
.^is  it  ?  In  short,  I  began  te  sospeot 
that  my  moth-Kke  flight  migbt  in  the 
epd  prove  not  only  unavaSiisg  boi  dis- 
astrous. Suppose  an  aotmd  inmaoa 
reached.  I  enter,  foce  the  firs^  end  am 
either  recognised  af  a  bedlamite^  or 
devoured  \^  the  g^m  Featore  at  mf 
heels. 

'  I  was  strongly  ine&ied  to  talon  a  new 
Une,  and  make  for  another  point ;  and 
with  thb  idea  made  some  oMervatiem 
•n  the  bearings*  It  may  be  believed 
that  by  this  time  I  was  tolerably  well 
breathed.  I  have  said  notlubg  <Mf  this: 
but  I  suppose  human  kmgs  and  moaofes 
were  never  mors  desperately  nnd  foar^- 
fully  taaked  than  vr«re  mi«e  at  that 
foement.  4>ne  by  one,  every  anoom. 
branoe  waa  fiung  off }  evevy  garpient 
went,  until  I  waa  left  with  eeaaeely 
more  than  my  s)iirt  and  drawars  upon 
me,  streaming  with  perspiration,  my 
rmns  swelled  to  bufstmp,  my  iMe  aH 
of  a  glow,  my  hair  hanging,  in  tangled 
Bsata  about  my  ears,  or  flMtmy  on  the 
dew  of  my  feinhea4»  slad  gaapm^p  aoba 
■suing  conTulsivelx  firom  myi  o«er.la. 
boured  breask  It  waa  as  Itomed  te 
examine  my  chance  of  escape  hj  eense 
other  avenue  than  that  which  led 
atnuffht  to  the  firs,  that  I  permevwd 
the  l^orsuer  had  inaensibfy  gained  upon 
me,  and  waa  now  aimoat  in  conteet 
with  mel  I  foU  his  breath  hot  upon 
mv  shoulder,  arid  upon  the  expoapd  part 
ofthe  throat  jutt  behind  theear;  and— 
oh,  horrorl  just  at  the  aaaM  inataaft 
there  came  upon  me  the  conviction 
that  escape  there  was  really  acm*/  that 
I  waa  cau^t  in  a  cuLdt^sas  :  in  shottv 
that  tka  wmf  wot  noi  open,  ft^/brr  snel 
I  was  confinued  in  the  former  dread 
•uspicinn  by  distinctly  peroeivii^  that 
on  my  essaying  once  or  twioe  to  draw 
across  to  one  side  of  the  road  or  to  the 
other,  with  a  view  to  doublings  ao  aa  to 
letom  by  the  pathi  had  timv4Ued»  the 
Thing  seemed  oonscious  eC  my  inten- 
tion,  and  swerved  to  t^Cj  light  or  laBb 
na  tha  eaaa  mightbc^  with  the  m^-'^^ 
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object  of  cutting  off  my  retreftt.  And 
as  to  the  latter,  I  conld  how  9ee  that  thd 
road,  already  become  ii  lane  betweeii 
high  waTIs,'  vas  blacked  np  a  ahoH 
way  before  me  by  a  banier,  i  coold 
not  Bee  what,  behind  which  glowed  th<j 
fierce  illumihatibn  eo  long  my  guid- 
nlg>pomt. 

So  I  am  to  be  can^t  at  last— <clntdi« 
ed,'  seheed,  overmastefed  by  thhi  hide: 
0U8  Fonn,  whose  msfigtifty  may  be  mea- 
smred  by  the  debperktion  of  his  pur- 
suit, and  wrenched  out  of  humanity, 
perhaps,  into  some  horrible  eztrara^ 
0anoe  of  agony,  unutterable,  incon. 
eeivable^  but  endurable,  for  the  long 
t«rm  of  Tague  hatred  entertained  for 
the  Tictlm  by  the  monsterthat  hunts  t^ 
down!  There!'  its  hand  was  dose  to 
me  that  time-.Aas  touched  me  f  Ah  \ 
\  spring  forward  with  supernatural 
energy  under  the  mesmerism  of  thai 
terrible  contact,  andffing  myself  at  the 
bioa^  black  door  before  me,  which 
opens  of  its  own  accord  to  receire  me. 
Even  at  that  wild  moment,  I  caught  at 
the  only  ray  of  ho|)e -left,  i  thmed 
riiort  round  to  draw  the  bolt  ifpossi. 
hie  on  the  Pursuer.  Too  latk  !  There 
was  ins  ftce,  dose  to  my  own  — hmSte, 
One  look  was  enough.-^  dropped  to  the 
ettih  insensible. 

Belief?  only  a  reprieTe  I  The  terri- 
ble mystery  wak  made  pliun  1  I  could 
notbeiiere,  or  understand,  or  assent 
tOj  the  horron  now  around  me.  I  re- 
vised conviction  of  my  own  identity, 
and  abnegated  the  veiy  existence  of 
what  I  saw,  felt,  and  helurd.  It  is  cu« 
tious  how,  in  extreme  circumstances, 
^e  soul  may  thus  estrange  itself;  under 
a  strong  and  determined  dbdumer, 
fromtoAo/  is — ^that  is,  irom  what  the 
bodily  senses  it  stands  connected  with 
report  to  be,  and  hold  aloof^  in  some 
high  sense  of  self-^ubnsting  isolation, 
from  contact  with  tSie  Heal  and  Actual 
of  its  lower  nature.  It  is  thus  thai 
martyrs  at  the  stake  have  been  heard 
to  sing  triumphant  hymns,  and  seen 
with  a  visible  expression  of  joy  upoxl 
iheir  countenances— no  doubt  only  the 
^ponent  of  the  real  feelings  within. 
la  these*  instanoes,  the  rel^ive  state 
of  the  two  portidus  of  our  naturej 
while  in  its  normal  condition,  is  r&L 
versed.  For  whereas,  under  ordinaiy 
circumstances,  the  body  is  the  conduit 
of  impressions  to  the  soul,  which  r^cts 
Imek  the  feislings,  passions^  and  seosa^ 


tions  it  has  itself  CQudveted  Jp  upon 
its  surlkce,  in'thiscAse,  it  Is  the'^ul 
which  forces'  itself  fh>m  witfainr  ont^ 
wards,  and  constrains  the  material  body 
to  be  the  reflex '  of  the  immaterial 
Spirit.  These  reflections  are  forced 
from  me  by'  the  consciousness  I  felt  at 
that  trying  moment  of  possessing  the 
power  of  &U^clrii]ff  self  from  self,'  and 
abandoning  one  tohorro^  under  which 
the  other  trould  have  shrtvelled  intd 
annihilflftion.  I  really  ^o  not  wish  to 
take  the  reader  by  surprise ;  I  am  far 
from  inviting  him  to  go  on  with  me ;  I 
hardly  wish  him  to  do  so.  It  is  my  dutj^ 
to  pursue  the  thread  of  my  nanrative, 
and  I  am  determined  to  proceed ;  but  no 
eorrespondin^  obligation  lies  upon  any- 
body  else.  What  1  am  bound  to  writ^ 
no  man — or  woman-l-is  bound  to  readi 
Indeed,  unless  with  a  determination  to 
bdievt,  the  reader  had  far  better  stoj^ 
here.  There  are  things  which  lose  haJi 
their  terrors  by  being  looked  upon  and 
looked -into'  arather  ]^sydi6l6gi'(ial  or 
bhysiological /b^/«,  which,  iftheywere 
Dui^ted  into  the  dax4c  rebesses  of  K  mor* 
bid  brain,  would  there  put  on  a  st^M- 
Hng  aspect,  «nd  turn  round  upon  us 
like  wik  beaAs.  ' 

The  mystery  of  the  conflagration 
was  resolved.  A  brick  floor,  spread- 
ing odt  on  each  side  more  than  s  htm- 
dred  1^,  sloped  slightJy  upwards  to  a 
series  of  open  iumac^s,  or  grates,  rang^ 
ing  along  the  #aU  which  ftced  me,  and 
giving  forth  to  iny  eyes^  i^nd  into  the 
surrounding  court,  and  thence*  to  th^ 
sky,  a  fflar^  so  intense,  that  I  was  obfig^ 
ed  to  look  away,  after  one  of  those  ab. 
sorbin?  glances  which  the  nature  im. 

emted  unthin  us  dl  compels  us  to  direct 
the  first  instance  towtfds  any  objei^t; 
however  stranoe  or  terrific,  at  what, 
ever  cost.  While  my  eyes  were  thus^ 
as  it  were,  htkrled  back  from  what  the^ 
had  been  dii^cted  to,  and  teettingly 
bfinded  for  ever,  the  image  had  Iteek 
so  strongly  impressed  upon  iheretina» 
that  I  was  able,  in  that  dark  and  quii. 
vering  diamber  of  vision,  to  look  from 
an  inner  position  upoti  the  image  there 
fmprinted,  and  could  satifcQr  myseff 
ttat  there  were  six  distinct  furnaces, 
of  huge  dimensions,  at  equal  distances 
along  the  wall.  Were  tms  aU— .had  I 
been,  in  short,  merely  a  spectator  of 
this  conflagration— I  mi^t  'rove  looked 
on,  orloonsd  away,'wi£  som»  degree 
of  calmness ;  or  r&ther,  with  sudi  ex^ 
^tement  inerely  aa  so  wonderlhl  4 
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•poctade  nigbt  be  expected  (o  pro. 
duoe  upoa  anatimUy  iendtiTe  asd  ner* 
TonBtemparanent.  Boi,  ohi  letitnofc 
be  tuppowd  for  a  moment  thai  I  felt 
fiiee  tooonaider  myself  alounging  vintor 
—come  there  to  book  wonders  for  the 
Dublin  Unxyeuitt  MAOJJUirB.  Tbeve 
were  good  reaaonii  for  this  not  being  bo. 
I  have  said  nothing  of  the  FoUower-k- 
the  FurBuei>-«-tharorm— tbeFeature-. 
the  Thimo.  He  had  me  now ;  he  had 
me  bound;  he  had  me  powerless ;  he  had 
me  palcy  trembling,  clammy  with  cold 
aweat ;  he  had  me*  able  to  walk  as  he 
]cd;«-he  had  me>  walkxmo  up  to. 
wabdstbbvuubI  I  could  no  more  IWII0 
hKwe  resisted  accompanying  him,  than  a 
abort  time  pzevious  I  could  have  helped 
fleeing  betore  him.  He  had  my  will 
in  the  grasp  of  hisi  as  the  mesmeriser 
aeiaes  his  patient  by  the  hair  of  the 
head;  and  his  will  was-^Ao/ /  sAoa^ 


Nearer  I  •«.  nearer!  —  yet  nearer  I 
Strange  to  say,  my  eyes  are  able  to 
look  straight  upon  the  glow.  I  can 
discern  objects  now.  Shapes  move  io- 
and4ro  across  the  mouth  of  the  fur- 
nacei^  of  far  tougher  material  tlum 
Kebuohadnesxar's  guards,  or  they 
would  have  shrunk  up  into  tinder. 
What  are  the  wretches  about?  Cook- 
in&  apparently.  Some  of  them  wear 
nightcaps  and  aprons,  and  use  ladles. 
A  nomontal  shadow*  too,  crosses  the 
line  of  fires.  It  is  as  impossibe  to  de- 
scribe as  it  is  to  account  for  the  loath- 
ing revulsipn  of  feeling,  the  secret  and 
horrible  misgiving,  witn  which  I  gazed 
upon  this  paralld  of  combustion — this 
black  equator,  stretching  across  the 
torrid  regions  of  fire,  and  swerving  and 
winding  ever,  so  as  to  present  no  con* 
tinning  outline  to  my  eye — for  such  I 
soon  discovered  to  be  its  characteristic. 
Not  only  did  the  shadow  bulge  oat, 
where  it  opposed  itself  to  the  middle 
of  each  furnace,  tapering  off  to  each 
end,  but  changed  its  shape  by  a  slow 
and  re^pilar  transition,  returning,  afler 
a  certain  uniform  period,  to  the  origi- 
sal  figure ;  and  thence  passing  Uurough 
the  same  cycles,  to  return  to  the  phue 
from  whence  it  started.  This,  I  con- 
eluded,  could  only  be  explained  in  one 
manner— namely,  by  the  rotation  of 
an  uneven  outline  upon  an  axis.  The 
objects^  whatever  they  were,  were 
tuning  horisontaUy  and  slowlv  round 
befoie  the  fires.  There  was  also,  as  I 
ioon  became  GODfldoas,  an  occasional 


dick  and  strvn,  such  as  mach 
gives,  to  be  heard  even  over  sound 
much  louder  and  more  oontinnoiis. 
But  this  evidence  of  scientific  me- 
dmnical  application,  far  from,  lessen- 
ing the  sense  of  the  wild  and  horrible 
in  the  aspect  of  the  whole  ecene,  added 
another  dement~.that  of  mystery  and 
design — to  the  simpler  tennora  of  the 
zaging  element  of  fire. 

Up  towards  this  blinding  wall  of 
flame  was  my  body  led— i-irresistibly, 
slowly,  continually.^  notwithstanding 
the  des^ate  protestations  of  my  in- 
ner spirit.  I  could  now  see.  Kothing 
was  too  glowinf,  too  scorching  for  my 
organs.  I  could  discern  particulars. 
The  moving  things  were  men.  Some 
were  busy  in  shovelling  fuel  in  at  the 
roaring  throat  of  the  furnace,  and  these 
came  out  in  vivid  portraiture  of  Tenm- 
lion,  for  the  instant  that  the  brawny, 
naked  arm  dashed  its  load  inwards; 
and  then  darted  back  into  the  blackness 
of  spectres  the  next  moment.  Some, 
as  I  have  remarked  already,  were  oc- 
cupied over  the  rotating  bodies.— how, 
it  baffled  me  for  a  second  to  conjecture; 
but,  another  step,  and  I  saw 

And  I  was  to  undergo  a  nmiiarpro- 
ceul.  Well,  I  suppose  we  have  all 
of  us  the  power  to  beur  what  cannot  be 
escaped  from.  At  all  events,  the  fire, 
whidi  I  had  expected  to  have  broiled 
my  brain  to  madness,  and  shrivelled 
my  skin  to  tinder,  strange  to  say  had 
an  efiect  of  its  own  very  diflerent  from 
what  1  had  anticipated.  My  au^- 
inip,  instead  of  increasing  up  to  the 
point  of  annihilation,  arrived  at  a 
maximum  just  where  the  corporeal 
substance  of  the  finune  became  inca- 
pableof  any  longer  resisting  the  me- 
chanical effects  of  the  power  of  beat. 
From  that  point,  a  sensible  reaction 
began  to  be  experienced,  and  at  Uw 
same  time  as  sensible  an  augmentation 
in  the  perceptive  and  rational  fiu:ul« 
ties,  which  appeared  to  undeigo  a  pro- 
cess of  sublimation,  and  expand  and 
purify  in  an  extraordinary  degree*  by 
the  very  means  which  dislodged  them 
from  their  fleshly  tabernacle^  afibrding 
a  parallel  to  the  case  of  manuscript 
on  paper,  which,  when  it  is  cast  into  the 
flame,  at  first  is  obliterated,  but,  as 
the  material  is  reduced  to  tinder,  gilu 
dually  resumes  its  ^gibility,^  until  the 
whole  4hing  shrivels  and  disapoean; 
with  this  0^  analogous)  peouiarity 
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— tbat  whereas  the  writing  is  originally 
blacky  on  white  paper,  now  it  is  the  pa-- 
per  that  is  black,  white  the  characters 
stand  cfui  in  light  itpan  it  f  Whether 
mj  oonriction  was  philosophy  or  not, 
I  will  not,  even  now,  pretend  to  de- 
cide ;  bat  it  looked  yety  like  it  at  the 
time,  and  I  fancied  that  I  understood 
that  all  this  was  in  conformity  with 
certain  hi^h  laws  of  nature,  and  re- 
cognised the  fitness  and  propriety  of 
the.  process  as  a  natural  one,  quite  as 
clearly  as  I  did  its  delightful  relief  to 
myself  indlridually. 

Belief  I  certainly  did  fed;  and 
this  relief  proportionate  to  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  destroying  element: — ^the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  now. 
Instead  of  resisting  the  conducting 
Grenius,  I  myself  pressed  forward, 
and  bent  with  preternatural  cariosity 
over  the  blackening  masses  turning  in 
the  focus  of  the  flame.  If  anytmng 
was  wanting  to  assure  me  that  a  change 
had  t^en  place,  it  was  supplied  by  the 
apathy  —  was  it  lighter  than  apathy? 
—  frith  which  I  received  the  convic- 
tion of  what  these  roasting  substances 
were.  Not  a  thrill  of  horror  -^  not  a 
spasm  of  dis^st  did  I  feel  as  I  found 
my  eve  within  six  inches  of  a  scorched 
and  blackening  human  bodt!  Yes  I 
there  it  was  —  there  they  were — six  of 
them  spitted  on  the  same  dismal  stake, 
rolling  over  and  over  slowly  in  the 
glare  ;  and  six  demoniac  -  Idoking 
wretches — were  they  demons? — actu- 
ally basting  the  six  corpses  with  what 
seemed  to  be  the  blackest  pitch  that 
ever  oozed  from  the  accursed  depths 
of  the  Dead  Sea !  There  they  were, 
I  say,  turning  mournfully  and  mono- 
tonously round,  losing,  at  every  ladle- 
ful,  more  and  more  of  the  semblance 
of  humanity,  and  Rowing  more  and 
more  pitchy  and  diabolical ;  while,  as 
arm,  or  leg,  or  head  fell  over,  the 
black  kitchen-stuflf  of  this  infernal 
cuisine  dripped  into  vessels  prepared 
with  a  ghostly  economy  to  receive  it  I 
Will  it  be  believed  that,  in  full  view 
of  all  this,  I  stood  prepared  myself  to 
take  the  turn  which  I  Knew  was  to  be 
mine,  and  was  even  able  to  watch  with 
comparative  calmness  the  moment 
when  one  or  other  of  the  dishes — the 
word  is  irresistibly  suggested,  though 
not  the  most  appropriate — ^being  de- 
clared done  enougn,  I  should  be  trussed, 
spitted,  and  submitted  to  the  action  of 
the  fttmooe,  under  the  correotion  of  a 


nmilar  sulphnreous  basting?  Yet  so  it 
was — and  I  actually  helped  the  cook 
next  me  to  extract  the  stake  £tom  the 
body  of  the  blackest  of  the  martyrs, 
and  dispose  it  upon  a  sort  of  bier, 
stretcher,  or  tressel,  to  be  conveyed  by 
a  set  of  uncouth .  looking  "^ollains 
through  a  door  to  the  lef^;. 

Whoever  has  studied  the  physiog- 
nomy of  a  roasted  hare  may  realise 
some  conception  of  what  must  blavegone 
through  my  mind  during  the  process 
of  cooking.  I  took  a  long  time  dobg. 
The  fellow  who  had  the  basting  of  me 
let  me  bum  once  or  twice;  bendes 
which,  the  spit  had  not  been  intra- 
duced  comfortably,  and  I  scarcely  felt 
as  easy  as  I  fiuided  I  ought  to  have  done 
under  the  circumstances.  They  had 
not  done  me  justice  I  thought.  Never* 
theless,  I  contrived  to  go  round  like 
the  rest,  and  to  imbibe  a  tolerable 
quantitv  of  the  bitumen  which,  by  de^ 
grees,  nlled  up  all  carities,  and  made 
me  at  last  much  more  like  a  pigskin 
buoy  than  a  roasted  Cockney.  The 
last  feature  that  remained  open  was 
my  mouth,  and  with  it  I  was  going  to 
remonstrate,  when  a  ladleful,  piping 
bot,  was  administered  with  such  pre- 
cision,  that  it  exactly  filled  it  up  to  the 
level  of  the  cheek,  learing  toe  face 
pretty  nearly  an  even  surface,  like  the 
monkey-end  of  a  cocoa-nut.  My  eyes 
had  been  burnt  out  and  filled  in  some 
time  previous ;  and  it  was  during  this 
last  operation  that  another  of  those 
unforeseen  vet  intelligible  changes  su- 
pervened, of  which  I  have  already  given 
an  instance.  The  deprivation  of  my 
natural  vision,  and  the  substitution 
for  the  cornea  and  its  humours  of  the 
asphaltic  compound,  wrought  a  change 
scarcely  less  vast  in  the  visual  powers 
of  the  spirit  within  me.  I  lost  hold 
of  my  particular  identity.  I  felt  it  go 
as  a  ship  slips  her  moorings ;  and  glid- 
ed  gradually  into  an  abstraction — a 
cosmopolite  representative  of  a  species, 
under  which  metamorphosis  I  was  able 
to  take  in  the  inner  and  primitive 
meaning  of  things,  and  to  discover  in 
every  object  presented  to  me,  not  only 
that  more  is  meant  than  meets  the 
eye,  but  that  that  **  more  "  may  ge- 
nerally be  made  pretty  much  what  the 
observer  chooses.  How  agreeable  was 
this  change  I  Such  a  vast  deal  of 
trouble  saved  I  It  was,  I  saw,  a  short- 
hand  way  to  satisfactory  conclusions 
on  doubtful  subjects,  leaving  the  ' 
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S'natioa  fi«e  to  take  its  range  throu| 
e  fields  formerly  parked  and  pali 
DD  for  the  exclusive  use  of  Keasoni 
Wnere  it  might  flush  up  and  bring 
down  thoughts  of  every  wing,  without 
60  much  as  a  gaTn^certifiqate  from  thj^ 
ci-devant  proprietor  of  tlie.  manor.  Vi 
mj-g\ee  at  the  transition^  t  submitted 
JFithout  a  murmur  to  be  unbroached 
^nd  hurried  off  on  the  shoulders  of  t^ 
gang  of  8ulphur«smutched  wretches, 
through  thiB  door  to  the  ieft«  into  an- 
other  apartment*  , 

Arrived  there,  the  scene  was  changeo* 
It  was  silent,  g^loomy,  and  dampi  th^ 
phamber  in  wh,ich  I  found  myself.  A 
musty  antiquity  seemed  to  breathe 
through  it«  as  if.  it  was  charged  with 
the  air  of  another  era.  'this  was  health 
^d  hilarity  to  my  pre^nt  abstractod 
ppirit,whicn  seemed  to  gulp  the  mouldy 
element  with  as  congenial  a  relish  as 
^he  home-siok  Swiss  inhales  the  re- 
storing breezes  of  his  native  hills. 
Into  this  apartment  many  roasted  te- 
nants of  the  spits  had  already  been 
brought,  and  noweni^bled  me  to  judge^ 
Iby  the  operations  ikey  were  under- 
going, what  was  before  me,  A  circu^ 
Jating  process  was  here  again  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  t  was  able  to  satis^ 
myself  that  the  machinery  which  sefc 
the  long  and  shining  broaches  of  the 
furnace-room  in  motion,  exercised  its 
functions  here*  too,  making  certain 
frames  revolve  with  similar  velocity, 
and  in  the  same  horizontal  direc- 
tion. 

These  frames  and  their  uses,  I  wHL 
describe  more  in  detail  by-and.bye; 
but  in  the  meantime  a  particular  cir- 
cumstancciby  its  effects  upon  my  nerves^ 
served  to  convince  me  tnat  I  was  not 
^o  completely  absorbed  into  an  adjec- 
tive as  to  be  altogether  independent  olf 
the  wretched  piece  of  substantive  char- 
coal, once  my  body.  Alon^  the  sidek 
of  this  room  (which  wAs  lignted  from 
kbove  by  dim  burners)  were  ranged 
rows  of  upright  cases,  which  might 
have  passed  for  caryatides,  so  regular- 
ly  did  they  stand,  iknd  so  perfectly  did 
they  resemble  those  archaic  represen. 
tatives  of  fallen  power  and  conquered 
pride ;  but  which  I  was  not  long  in 
recognising  for  the  outer  envelopes  of 
mummies,  not  only  by  their  actual 
configuration,  but  uf  the  character^ 
and  symbols  with  which  they  wei*e  co- 
vered. This  was  notliinto  .in  itself: 
nor  ^ik  \i  Uiacfa',  l&at  lla#  ih  m 


process  going  on  before  mc  the  con- 
nexion existiujg  between  the  sucoes- 
iuve  arrivals  from  the  furnace-roooi 
and  thes^  silent  receptacles;  the  sor 
quenoe  was  completed  in  iny  mina 
without   any   e^traordinarjr    distorbu 
ance ;    nnyi    with    something   #hlc&. 
fnight  have  been  termed  a  moiiud  in. 
terest,  in  an  archasologicid  point  of  vie  w, 
in  the  p^formano^     But  com  thing  I 
was  no.t  able  to  shut  my  eyes  tOj^ln 
pitch  darkness   as  tbey  were.     The 
flesh  I  had  resigned  to  its  fate  lon^ 
ggo.     But  mj  QoAes  I  had  tacitly  r&. 
served  my  right  oyer.     I'hey  were 
not  in  the  bond*     I  felt  that  L  ou^hi 
to  do  battle  for  niy  own  skeletozK 
igainst  antiquity  itself.    And  here  » 
glance  told  me  that  tiere  was  not  a 
case  in  the  room  into  which  T  could ^  / 
^iy  tailor  had  o^d  softened  mv  hea,Tt 
into  paying  him  an  instalment  of  mv 
bill^  by  informing  be  that  I  measnrea 
forty-two  inches  round  tbe  chest.    Ko4 
pne  of  these  measured  so  much,  even 
sight  measure ;  and  the  process  going 
on  before  m^  enabled  me  to  judge  how 
much  had  to  be  allowed  for  l^des. 
That  process  is  described  in  a  word. 
Endless  lengths  of  coarse,  blay  linen^ 
let  down  from^  rollers  in  the  ceiling, 
were  grasped  in  the  hands  of  certain 
personages  who,  as    the  well-tarred 
Dodies,  once  again  seta-turning  before 
them,  went  rounds  strained  the  lin^ 
with    all    their  miffht,     and   passejA 
It  up  and  down,  and  nere  and  thete, 
and   over  and  over,   until  the  mask 
took  gradually^  a   form    correspond- 
ing   to    the    inner   surfiice    or  th^ 
bases  ranged  along  the  Walls,    Kow 
and  then  one  of  £e  party  advlmeed 
and  dropped  a  scarab^us,  a  bead,  o^ 
some  otner  trinket,    in    among   ihb 
folds,  which  was  instantly  secur^  and 
concealed  In  the  grasp   of  the  next 
swathe  which  passed  ofer  the  ^L 
The  meaning  of  the  whole  thing  was 
^lain  —  we  were  to  be  ttuwrnnes  )     Bui 
Still,  m J  chest  bone  1^    Was  it  tb  be 
broken  down,  like  a  lean  turkev's^    I 
here  arrived  at  the  climax  of  m^  hvL 
manity.  I  determined  to  redHt  should 
the  atteinpt  be  made,  believing  ast 
did  that  there  Was  nothing  in  my  hav- 
ing surrendered  my  skin  to  its  msting 
and  cooking  which  should  prev^t  m^ 
from  standing  up  for  my  bones,  a 
point  conceded,  I  knew,  tp  the  mom- 
my even  of  the  ibis  and  apd. 
Thb  FeatuM  ^ttk)^^!^  tti 
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**  Am  I  lb  go  into  one  of  ihose 
cases?" 
"Yes." 

"  How  am  I  ^  be  got  in  V* 

"  Jn  the  usual  way." 

M  )Vhat  is  that  ?" 

'*  By  compreasion," 

"  What  power  is  to  be  applied?"   ^^ 

"  Jhat " — ^pointing  to  the  swathing 
process^ 

f ^  >Vhat  2  bandaged  down  ?" 

"Precisely." 

"  How,  many  inches  da  yo|i  suppose 
1  am  round  the  breast  bone?"  • 

"  Let  me  see ;  thirty^-  six,  I  sup- 
pose?"^ *      .  , 

"  It  is  plain  you  never  made  a  waist- 
coat.    Forty-ttDor 

"Forty-two?" 

••  Forty.two."  .. 

The  Thing  looked  aghast.  It  drew 
one  of  the  awfuddlers^asidi^ya^d  whis- 
pered ia  his  ear.  He  stared  at  me 
with  a  look  of  astonishment,  and  I 
heard  him  say  to  another  similar  offi* 
cial-*  , 

"Forty-two  inches!  we  were  not 
prepared  for  that  1  -*  something  must 
oedonel" 

I  could  have  smiled,  but  for  the 
pitch,  as  I  saw  two  or  three  of  theni 
ffo  out  hastily.  By.and.bye  (t  was 
fet  alone  in  the  meantime)  they  rer 
turned,  bringing  in  a  cartonage  of 
more  extraordinary  dimensions  than 
any  I  had  .ever  seen^  and  placed  it 
with  a  look  of  triumph  standing  np 
like  a  violonoello-case  before  me«  l  in- 
stantly stepped  into  it,  and  requestea 
them  to  Qo  me  the  favour  to  sl^ut  it 
up..  The][  did  so,  and,  there  was  a 
good  two  inches  to  spare  between  my 
ribs  and  the  pasteboard  of  its  inside 
surface.  .       . 

"  Content  r*  I  cried,  and  walked 
oat  agaiai, 

"  This  is.  however,  an  anachronism,'' 
mattered  the  t'orm,  as  he  glanced  at 
the  characters  on  the  outside^  an^ 
passed  his  hand  along  it.  "  We  want 
you  to  be  at  least  a  thousand  years 
older  than  vour  envelope.  ,  However^ 
we  can't  help  that  now ;  we  have  only 
to  omit  the  sca^abaii  etcetera,  and  do 
you  up  a  little  looser,  that's  all." 

I  almost  cracked  my  cheeks  with 
the  effort  to  laugh.  As  it  was,  I  felt 
something,  ooze  from  my  left  eye.  It 
really  was  too  good  a  joke*        ,     . 

Palm  trees— a  low  tent  of  black 


pkins .-.  fierce .  sunshine  -^  scorching 
sand  --  a  blinding  dust  -..  two  camels^ 
one  lying  down,  dose  to  the  white 
bones  of  one  of  its  own  species,  and 
looking  patient  and  scriptural  -r  two 
bearded  and  turbaned  Orientals, 
swarthy  and  profound,  as  Jf  the  secrets 
of  the  £as't  lav  hid  in  the  depth  of 
their  melancholy  dignity — and  niyselfi 
in  my  gigantic  cartonage,  with  my 
forty-two  inches  bandaged  down  at 
least  three  thousand  years  b^Tow  th^ 
^uriface  of  the  present,  chuckling  ia. 
ternally  with  pride  and  satisfaction  at 
the  idea  that  the  ordinary  dimension^ 
of  primitive  humanity  were  so  far 
exceeded  in  my  instancy,  that  only  aii 
odd  giant  or  so  of  Memphis  or  Thebei 
could  be  found  to  supply  me  with  my 
pasteboard^ 
Presently   a   small   caravan   dreil^ 

i"g^s  .  ,       . 

"A  compatriot,  by  Oarisl"  I  ex- 
claimed, as  I  descried  an  alpaca.  uiQy 
brella  overshadowing  a  flaxen.haired| 
dreamy,  looking  young  man,  as  he  sf^\ 
sracefuUy  npon  a  hump.  '|!he  Arabd 
bent  low,  the  young  Saxon  touched 
hisbfim. 

"Ah,  vesi"  he  exclaimed,  with  « 
sort  of  drowsy  enthusiasm,  espyinor 
me.  "  A  relic  of  the  ancient  world } 
Bgypt  1  abode  of  more  Uian  men  ( 
Land  of  mystery,  wonder,  the  pvra. 
mids  1  in  which  mortals  have  lived 
before  history,  and  its  very  dead  hav^ 
not  diedl  Salam,  chiefs;  you've  a 
mummy  to  selL     Quel  est  le  prix  f" 

Here  his  dragoman  interposed,  aqa 
interpreted  him  into  Oriental  phrase* 
ology,  making  rather  a  free  and  ele- 
vated translation  of  the  original.  The 
Bedouins  prostrated  themselves,  and 
pould  scarcely  be  induced  to  rjMso 
their  foreheads  from  the  dust.  When 
th^y  did  so,  they  laid  their  bony  hands 
upon  me,  and  at  the  same  time  menr 
tioned  a  fabulous  sum  of  money. .  It 
was  fortunate  that  1  was  as  tightly 
wrapped  up  m  my  antiquity  as  I  wasi, 
oir  I  must  have  burst  my  hieroglyphics. 
I  never  was  thought  worth  one-tenth 
of  the  monev  in  m  v  life.  Only  think 
of  my  fetching  that  much  in  my 
shroud  I  X  expected  nothing  less  than 
the  scornful  repudiation  of  a  bargain 
BO  absurd  on  the  part  of  ,my  country- 
man. My  astonishment  may  be  ima- 
^ned,  when  J  heard  the  Englishman 
say  to  his  dragoman-* 

"  Count  out  the  cash  to  the  ieUows; 
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and  iMdfliioe  this  predons  relic  of  a 
prhnaTal  world,  with  the  last  one  wo 
secured,  upon  the  back  of  jonder 
cameL  We  mnat  be  off;  it's  growing 
hot" 


A  gentle  nndalation — easy*  yet  nn- 
easy — sweeping,  swaying,  sweUing— too 
high,  too  low,  yet  all  soft  and  hashed, 
aa  the  heaving  of  the  breast  of  a  deep 
deeper.  I  lay  on  my  back,  Dinioned, 
of  coorae,  but  likewise  jammea  close  to 
other  recumbent  things  —  all  rocking 
away  along  with  myself,  like  the  low, 
dim,  wooden  ceiling  a  few  feet  above 
me.  Had  I  possessed  eyes  in  my  head, 
I  could  not  have  turned  them  round  to 
see  anything.  As  it  was,  my  substituted 
vision  had  the  freedom  of  a  swivel.  I 
perceived  that  we  were  a  family -party 
of  ancient  Egyptians,  amongst  which  I 
was  some  centuries  the  junior ;  but, 
more  than  this,  my  gUuicej>enetrated 
the  yarn  next  me,  and  got  m  through 
the  swathings  of  thirty  centuries  to 
the  cold-roast  man  inside  the  adjoin- 
ing mummy.case.  What  were  my  feel, 
ings  at  finding  that  I  knew  him  inti. 
mately  1  In  uct,  he  and  I  had  (in  the 
flesh)  been  in  the  habit  of  frequent* 
ing  the  same  coffee-house  in  town, 
and  had  actually  smoked  a  cigar  toge* 
ther  towards  dusk  (not  being  particu- 
larly flush  in  wardrobe)  under  the 
Opera  Colonnade,  not  a  week  previous 
to  my  i— ^  what  shall  I  call  it  ?  mum- 
mification, I  suppose.  Here  we  were 
now  (in  the  pasteboard),  side  by  side 
once  more,  considerably  reduced  in 
the  flesh,  but  made  up  in  linen. 

«« Hallo,  neighbour  I" 

'•  Hallo,  again ;  who  are  you  ?" 

"  Why,  don't  you  know  me  V* 

*'What  ?  — why  — it  surely  can't 
be " 

*'  Yes,  it  is  though.  And  how  are 
you,  old  fellow  V* 

"Woundup,  at  last." 

**  Well,  it  w  trying,  this  sort  of  up- 
and-down  work.  I  suppose  we  are  at 
sea?" 

**  Yes ;  I  take  it,  on  our  way  home. 
How  did  you  come  out?" 

**  I  promised  not  to  tell.  It  was 
cruelty  to  animals  the  way  we  were 
packed.*' 

''Made  up  by  the  gross,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

**  Ay,  and  stowed  away  in  case^  aa 
hardware." 


^'Birmingham  gooda,  eiaeUy.  I 
was  exported  ringC.*' 

••Howso?" 

"  A  fellow  made  me  up  as  a  piivata 
apeeulation.  I  came  undone  on  board; 
and  was  near  been  found  out,  for  I  bd 
been  passing  for  plaster-of-patis,  wfaidi 
has  no  bowels,  yon  know.  However, 
my  man  buttoned  me  together  in  aa 
old  pea-jacket  of  his  own,  unUl  he  got 
ma  ashore,  and  there  the  Arabs  had 
me  bandaged  and  dated  in  a  tviok- 
ling." 

''Are  there  any  more  of  us  aboard 
now?'- 

"  A  dozen,  or  so.  Sir  £6then  Flimiy 
has  five  or  six  to  his  own  share.  The 
rest  are  for  the  public  bo<fies.  There, 
that  poor  fellow's  sick.  Its  weO  be'i 
tight,  or  we  mieht  be  in  a  bad  way.*' 

"What  a  gloriona  thing  the  past 
b!" 

"  What  do  you  call  the  past  ?*' 

"  Why,  three  thousand  years  ago." 

"Bless  you,  that's  my  future  I  I 
shall  not  be  down  there  for  half  a  dozen 
centuries,  or  so.  Bead  my  cover,  'King 
Menes.'" 

"  I  was  his  bee-catcher,  and  had  a 
dozen  of  wives  to  help  me  in  tbe 
swarming  season.'* 

"A-chish-oI" 

"  A  sneeze  I  vow,  in  the  treble  def, 
from  yonder  mummy.  See,  a  lady  is  in 
the  case.  Excuse  us,  madam,  if  we  hsTO 
been  a  little  lax,  or  so." 

"  Oh,  dear !  they've  put  me  in  the 
draft  of  this  port-hole,  and  I  shall  die 
of  coryza !  The  impossibility,  too,  of 
getting  one's  pocket-handkerchief  to 
one's  nose !" 

"Surely  I  ought  to  know  that 
voice  I    Mrs. " 

"Oh I  breath  not  my  name,  dear 
sir;  I  should  never  survive  the  dis- 
closure. I  was  pressed,  and  sent  to 
sea,  like  an  able-bodied  seaman ;  and 
now  return,  bandaged  as  if  I  were  bound 
for  (rreenwich  Hospital  for  the  rest  of 
my  life.  Is  there  no  escape  from  such 
a  fate?" 

"  Lady !"  exclamedl,  in  a  transport 
of  gallantry,  "I  cannot,  as  you  see, 
lay  myself  at  your  feet.  Nay,  I  am  un- 
able even  to  place  my  hand  on  my 
heart ;  but  if  devotion  the  most  sincere, 
determination  the  most  —. ." 

Here  a  sailor  sat  down  upon  my  face, 
and  began  knocking  out  the  ashes  of 
his  pipe  on  the  right  wing  of  Netp^, 
just  wnere  the  second  tier  of  my  hiearo* 
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gljrpfaics  began;  aa  it tlfeVe  was  no  sucj^     Ipe.* apJiitmpnt  to  ^(-sov ved  seats,  to 


thing  as  antiquity  at  ri}. 

To  own  that  I  bluabed  boneatli  tjie 
ignoble  toressure  of  the  sailcloth. extre- 
TOity  oftbe  tar,  would  be,  a  weakness. 
Nevertheless,  I  did  feel  a  sense  of  infe- 
riority ;  and.begun  to  think  that  a  great . 
imny  thotisand  years  do  not  add  so  very ' 
much  tp  dne*s  dionity  as  some  people 
imagine  ;  while  the  want  of  a  full  use 
of  the  toe  of  the  ri^ht  foot,  in  a  case  of 
imnbh  such  as  this,  is  scarcely  compen- 
sated for  by  being  cousin-gerroan  to 
KIng'Shisbafr,  and  a  lineal  descendant 
of  the  sacred  Bull.  .The  fellow  actually 
began  to  kick  his  heels  against  my  ribs, 
to  the  tune  of  "Billy  Taylor."  1  would 
have  given  anything  for  my  fair  compa- 
nion's cold,  so  that  I  could  only  have 
BDeesed.  A  barrel  of  gunpowder,  I 
suppose,  would  not  have  done  the  work 
more  effectually.  He  would  have  been 
blown  up  through  the  quarter-deck; 
and,  had  he  come  down  again,  would 
have  taken  eare  for  the  future  how  he 
came  to  an  anchor  on  countenances  of 
my  -dytiasty.  As  it  was,  I  had  to  sub- 
mit, and  treated  the  fellow's  familiari- 
ties with  sMent  contempt,  feeling  gra- 
tified, at  least,  since  it  was  to  be  so 
(for  the  honour  of  our  common  nation) 
that  it  was  not  my  female  friend  he  had 
sel^oted  for  his  sedentary  attentions. 

Attd  90<  we  moved  heavily,  dreaming 
on,  laid  corpse-like  in  lengths  together, 
heaving  together,  sinking  together — 
luggage,  freight,  weighed  by  the  ton, 
charged  for  as  goods,  chalked  over, 
ticketed^  corded,  stowed  away,  creak- 
ing and  groaning  as  we  heaved,  and 
straining  with  the  straining  timbers, 
damaged  by  bilge -water,  nibbled 
by  rats,  rubbed  and  chafed  by  hard 
comers  ;  in  a  word,  lef^  to  ourselves, 
save  when  serving  for  cushions  to 
the  sail-cloth  sterns  of  lubberly  fore- 
masUmen,  who  evidently  had  the  best 
of  it.  Thus  wedrove  on,  on,  ever  move- 
less* though  advancing,  helpless  masses, 
cold,  damp,  dead  — — 

A  lighted  hnll  I — as  eager  a  set  of 
savans  as  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time  1 
The  whole  room  actually  alive  with 
curiosity.  Beaks  protruding,  surmount- 
ed with  the  flash  and  flicker  of  specta- 
cles; parties  on  benches,  straining 
their  eyes  with  desperate  eagerness 
towards  one  point ;  nay,  in  the  more 
distant  comers,  pocket-glasses  in  re. 
quisition ;  grandees  ushered  up  through 
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hav^  a  nearer, view ;.  aud  a  black  board, 
apd  a  red  arnvcha-u-,  and  a  president 
in  it ;  and  a  secretary,  and  gentlemen 
of  the  press,  with  flimsy  paper  and 
stumpy  pencils ;  and  science,  and  au- 
thority, and  pomp,  and  yanit)^,  and 
the  whole  parade  of  antic^uurlanrsm 
brought  to  bear 

OnAIk! 
Yes ;  there  I  was,  laid  along  inajesti- 
cally  in  the  midst,  pretty  inuch  like 
the  body  of  Julius  Caesar;  a  pro- 
fessor, a  la  Mark  Aritojiy,  mounted 
on  a  rostrum  beside  me,  with  a  wand 
in  his  hand  ;  while  two  acolytes  stood 
near,  each  arn\ed  with  weapons  of 
gleaming  significance.  I  "was  to  bs 
tiNROLLED  1  The  professor  placed  hts 
wand  upon  my  nose,  and  moved  it 
down  my  body  to  my  toes.  The  whole 
room  was  hushed.  The  short-hand 
writers  booked  the  evolution. 

**  Here,"  said  he,  '*  here  it  is  at  last! 
Behold  the  mummy  from  its  Meniphiaa 
bed  I  That  which  hath  lain  silent  with, 
its  secret  for  its  cycle  of  centuries,  in 
the  heart  of  the  past,  unbosoms  itsdf 
in  your  presence,  and  makes  its  con- 
fession before  the  assembled  science  of 
the  nineteenth  ccnturj'  !*' 

An  astounding  clatter  of  applause 
followed  this  burst,  so  loud,  that  my 
**Hear,  hear!"  was  unheard. 

**  You  have  before  you,  ^Ir.  Presi- 
dent, a  specimen  of  mummification^ 
perfect  in  preservation,  and  uniqtie  in 
dimensions.  Observe  the  capacity  of 
chest !  —  [Forty-two  inches,  tailor's 
measure,  I  murmured,  but  without  the 
words  being  caught].  Let  no  man 
say  that  there  were  not  giants  in  those 
days.  If  we  have  grown  in  wisdom, 
we  have  certainly  not  increased  in  sta- 
ture, since  the  twentieth  dynasty. 
Observe,  sir,  how  carefully  and  accu- 
rately they  set  forth  the  titles  of  the 
deceased.  Here,  in  this  running  band 
of  hieroglyphics,  any  newspaper  re- 
porter (of  which  class  I  see  such  able 
representatives  in  the  room)  could 
reiid  the  name,  family,  profession, 
age,  and  period.  To  them  1  appeal 
to  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  my  inter- 
pretations." 

Both  young  men  bent  with  double 
zeal  over  their  pencils.  I  knew  they 
might  as  well  bo  asked  to  put  the 
thread  of  the  professor's  discourse 
through  the  eye  of  Cleopatra's  needle. 

•*  The  object  before  you,"  he  con- 
2  T 
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tinned,  "appears,  iVom  his  shell,  io 
have  been  huntsman  to  the  high-priesi 
of  Isis,  in  the  reign  of  King  Sheshoulr, 
of  the  twenty-second  dynasty.  Ton 
see  the  several  symbols — the  ^logs  and 
deer.— the  mitre  and  paunch — the  royal 
emblem  inclosed  in  a  circle,  as  much 
as  to  say,  all  round  my  crown— and 
the  sacred  ring  with  wings.  Here  U 
Netp6,  you  see,  with  A  slight  burn  on 
Her  right  pinion;  caused,  no  doubt,  by 
the  ck>se  proxitnity  of  the  lamp  ihe 
emlt^aliners  used  in  the  process.  This 
individual,  therefore,  may  have  lived— 
inay? — riay,  rmut  have  lived  [I  ac« 
tuall^  shook  with  laughter  at  the  em- 
phasis] at  least  three  thousand  years 
ago,  when,  considering  his  profbssioi^ 
ho  mar  have  helped  Herodotus  to  kiU 
the  field-mice  at  Pelusiom ;  have  drawil 
the  cover  for  King  Cambyses,  and 
have  eveii  whipped  the  hounds  from 
before  the  feet  of  Bucephalus  I" 

A  buzz  of  mingled  aelight  lind  as- 
tonishmentgreet^  this  announcement, 
followed  by  ci-ies  of— "  Cut  him  hp  I" 
— 'f  Unbox  him  I"—"  Unroll  him  !'•-. 
"Have  him  out!"  In  the  midst  of 
which,  the  two  myrmidons  set  to — sawj 
hammeriand  chisel — and  had  nly  pastes 
board  off  in  a  jifiey.  For  a  moment  I 
felt  uncertain  what  to  do,  with  my 
linen  exposed,  in  its  not  very  elegant 
condition,  and  a  strong  bouquet  da 
Cleopatre  about  it,  to  the  gaze  of  such 
an  assembly ;  but  at  last,  feeling  that 
a  few  minutes  must  strip  me,  not  onlv 
of  m^  vesture,  but  of  my  honour  and 
dignity,  and  leave  me  no  oldet*  than 
the  spectators^  I  made  a  desperate  xe* 
solve  to  anticipate  the  result^  and  take 
the  matter  into  my  own  hands.  I 
"^aited  till  they  had  got  the  bandages 
a  little  loosed  about  my  feet,  and  then  < 


starting  ijp  witii  a  stentorian  "Xor, 
thenr  I  made  full  drive  at  the  assem. 
bly,  who,  falling  back  with  the  most 
fVantic  gestures  of  horror  and  dismay, 
began  to  tumble  over  each  other  «1 
their  endeavours  to  escape  from  the 
apartment.  By  the  time  the  tnmali 
was  at  iU  height,  I  had  released  my 
right  hand;  andi  datchihg  a  glance  of 
toy  original  tormentor — thk  Thh^-^ 
amongst  the  crowd,  I  rushed  ii{)6n  hiiBi 
and,  seizitig  him  by  the  edr,  #rang  it 
violently;  exclaiming— 

*•  Is  it  possible  you've  the  face — .'' 

«*  Whdfs  all  this  ?  Why  I've  bids 
devil  of  It  queer  dream  I  Fau,  vsf 
dear  fellow  ? .  Foti,  best  of  friends !  ex- 
oellent,  world-famous  Jonatham  Freki 
SuNGSBt  ?  Is  it  Tov  who  have  been 
hunting  and  haunting  me  fbr  the  hat 
six  hours  ?" 

«•  Me  I"  replied  that  worthy  person. 
age.  **  Why,  my  excellent  fnend,  H 
is  but  this  instant  I  have  dropped  ioi 
and  found  von  fkst  asleep  in  your  arm* 
chair,  with  the  invitation  for  lasf 
night's  'unrolling '  clasped  firmly  be- 
tween yout  fingers.  You  have  just 
made  a  desperate  effort  at  on^  of  mjr 
tvhiskers,  which  I  only  avoided  by  sun 
tendering  ati  ear  to  your  dis6reiioiu" 

**Thi$  instant  f  Theil  a  disputed 
point  in  the  philosophy  of  dreams  is 
cleared  up  for  ever  I  x  ou  must  knot, 
Jonathan,  a  long  atid  intricate  series  of 
adventures  has  been  suggested  by  your 
presence.  This  series  has,  therefore^ 
passed  through  m^mind,  and  impressed 
Itself  through  all  its  successive  combi* 
nations,  fit  a  mothent  of  time.  Dear 
Jonathan,  how  many  qu^tions  mors 
puzxlins  are  ttet  at  rest  by  ^rnply  ea- 
ooudtenng  ft  friend  I" 
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We  believe  it  wA's  th*  phiTemopfaie 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  who  wrote  these* 
lines — 

"  Whoe'er  hu  travelted  life**  dnll  ronnd, 
Wliere^er  hit  ttagei  nifty  hare  bieen, 
MttH  •igh  io  th\nk  be  •till  hM  found 
Uli  wtfmetk  velcome  ak  on  inn." 

Ahd,  withd'nt  meting  to  dispfifte  the 
c6f)clu8ioh  which  sd  eminent  anr  autho.' 
rfty  has  arfJved  at;  we  yet  may  yen'ture 
to  ddubl  th6  ttnrivefsSlity  of  the  rale,  es* 
pecially  in  Ti^arm-hcdrted,  generous,  hos- 
pitable Ireland.  Trofd  is  it  the  landla- 
dy's srti'iles  are  ever  dimpling  het  face  i 
the  lahdlord  h  all  urbanity ;  the  waited 
most  obsequious.  Yet,'  if  one  w&s 
not  forced  to  encounter  their  atten- 
f  ions,  no  person,  "ke  think,  would  readi- 
ly leave  the  comforts  of  hotae  for  such 
mercenary  attentions,  to"  sapr  nothing 
of  dreary  coffee-roonMs,  wearisome  bed- 
chambers, tired-lboking  sitting-rooms, 
hard  pieces  of  soap,  and  tough  beef- 
steaks. 

But  man  is  ever  restless;  and  the 
Stream  of  life  flows  onward.  Progress 
marks  its  path,  and,  in  those  days  of 
railroads  and  electric  wires,  tfa'e  pulsrf 
of  human  life  throbs  with  a  rapid  beat. 
The  physical  frame,  confined  in  the 
close- pent  street  —  bound,  for  the' 
greater  poHion  of  the  year,  ^ichid 
the  precincts  of  the  city — sated,  it  may 
be,  with  social  commune,  longs  for  a 
little  rest ;  pines,  like  a  caged  bird, 
for  the  freedom  of  the  country ;  loves 
to  cast  the  **  quiet  of  a  loving  eye " 
upon  the  mountains,  and  to  drinki 
thi-ough  ears  tired  of  man's  discourse, 
the  sounds  which  Nature  hoards  in  all 
her  liooks.  This  is  ouf  own  case} 
and  We  Steal  away,  when  vacation 
allows  us,  to  revel  in  onr  native  land, 
following  the  course  of  some  historic 
fiti-eain,  gleaning  such  tales  as  fre  may 


If  not 


**  from  old  ^elUieadt  of  bAnnted  rillf , 
And  ihe  heart  of  purple  hlUt« 
And  thadoved  c«vm  of  a  innny  thon, 
The  ehoicctt  weidth  of  all  tlM  c«rth  **— 


'  Jewel,  or  ibeU,  or  itarry  ore,*^ 


details  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  ci- 
vilisation— the  spread  of  comiriet'ce — 
the  mitfch  of  refinement.— the  great 


events  which  make  localities  famotfff 
in  story.  We  note  the  deeds  of  meit 
renowned  in  war,  ih  Che  senate,  in 
Ifteratnre,'  6r  hi  piety,  who  have  graven 
their  names  in  Irelahd's  history.  We 
sketch  such  pictures  6f  scenerv  or 
events  as  make  the  rivers  worthy,  a 
place  in'  the  Dublin  Uriv^rsity  Mju 

OAZINlB. 

It  has  already  been  our  pleasant 
task  to  guide  the  reader  of  6ur  national 
periodical  along  the  course  of  two  of 
the  three  "Sister  Rivers,"  having 
their  sources  hi  th^  same  distriet; 
and;  in  Spensef's  words— 

••  All  which,  long  fund're^,  ^o  oi  lul  accord 
To  Join  In  one— ere  to  the  lea  they  come  i  _. 

So  flowittf  ell  fnm  one,  all  one  at  last 


We  have  strayed  along  the  banks  of-^ 

**  Fint,  the  geptlfe  Saire,  that,  n»aking  way 
By  ewcet  Clonniel,  adorni  rich  Watcrford ;' 
The  next,  the  ctubb^m  Nenre,  whow  watcn  gr#r 
By  faire  Kilkenny  and  Roaiponte  Iwrd.** 

And  we  now  venture  to  conduct  ihos^ 
who  will  favour  our  pages  with  atten. 
tlon  along 

*■  The  goodly  Barrow,  which  doth  hoard 
Great  heai>a  of  ealmon  in  his  deep  boeom  ;** 

wherein,  although  we  may  miss  soma 
of  those  features  which  gave  peculiar 
interest  to  the  former  rivers — though 
no  tiara  of  proud  towers,  as  at  Casheli 
f)roclaims  the  sovereignty  of  olden 
time,  or  the  lordly  castle  of  the  Ormond 
Butlers  denotes  the  nobility  of  the  pre- 
sent— ^yet  we  promise  the  reader  the 
history  of  the  Barrow,  when  viewed  by 
the  mellow  light  of  its  ailcient  splen- 
dour, with  its  ample  store  of  ruined 
abbeys  and  chieflcss  castles,  will  not 
prove  devoid  of  deep  and  lasting  in* 
tei^est. 

The  recorded  events  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  Barrow  range  from 
the  earliest  annals  of  this  kingdom; 
but  those  which  possess  most  interest 
fbr  the  general  reader,  date  from  the 
advent  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  at  the 
time  of  the  invasion.  There  is  no  lack 
of  brave  deeds  claibiing  response  from 
the  itartial  breast,  entwined  With  the 
ivy  round  each  ancient  castle,  where 
now  thb  battle<cry  or.lnailed  tread  ii 
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heard  no  more — where  our  footsteps  ? 
seemed  multiplied  by  the  echoes,  or 
our  voice  alone  breaks  the  spell  of 
silence  which  holds  the  once  populous 
courts  in  its  thrall.  Sunsbme  and 
shower  find  ready  access,  where  less 
resolute  foes  than  Ireton  and  Crom. 
well  retreated,  baffled  or  defeated. 
There  need  be  no  reluctance  to  inves- 
tigate  the  pretensions  of  many  a  war. 
worn  tower,  which  now  shows  the  de- 
crepitude of  age ;  but,  like  the  veteran 
solaierj  plainly  exhibits  the  scars  of 
many  a  hard-fought  fray.  No  fear 
need  be  entertained,  lest  the  charm 
which  imagination  loves  to  cast  round 
the  stem  old  walls  will  be  dispelled  by 
a  scrutiny  into  its  past  history.  ^  Here 
the  fame  of  heroic  deeds  still  lingers, 
where  names  famous  in  story  mingled 
in  the  death-struggle — the  KavanHgh 
and  De  Lacy,  the  O'More  and  Fitz- 
gerald, O'Dempsy  and  Carew,  with 
others  well  known  in  the  bead-roll  of 
fame.  Their  deeds  are  chronicled  in 
our  pages ;  nor  are  the  peaceful  and 
learned,  the  good  and  wise,  forgotten. 
With  the  history  of  castled  wall  and 
busy  town,  the  mountains  high  and 
▼alleys  lowly,  the  picturesque  and 
graceful,  find  a  place.  We  notice  with 
due  reverence  both  the  chieAain's  hall 
and  anchorite's  cell ;  and  we  pause  to 
contemplate  and  note  down  every  spot 
identified  with  past  greatness.  The 
bones  of  those  who  filled  a  large  space 
in  public  estimation  during  life  are 
mouldering  into  dust;  the  plough,  it 
ma^  be,  has  levelled  the  sanctuary  of 
their  lowly  graves;  but,  wherever 
mind  consecrates  their  home  as  the  spot 
their  deeds  rendered  remarkable,  we 
have  loitered  on  our  way  to  pay  our 
tribute  at  the  shrine  of  worth. 

In  the  wild  and  rugged  district 
forming  the  boundary  between  the 
King's  and  Queen's  Counties,  and 
rising  into  the  lofty  range  of  Sliabh. 
bloom  Mountains,  the  Barrow  takes 
its  first  start  into  lisht.  The 
northern  range  of  these  highlands  is 
remarkable  for  fertility ;  while,  singu. 
larly  enough,  the  southern,  though 
sheltered  and  open  to  the  sun's  warmth, 
is  barren,  and  covered,  for  the  most 
part,  with  heath  or  coarse  bent. 
These  wild  and  bold  passes  occasion- 
ally soiu:  to  a  considerable  elevation ; 
and  one  lofty  peak  bears  the  proud 
title  of  ^X'^  Bttl^the  Height  of  Ire- 
land — from  the  generally-received  idea 
'  is  the  most  elevated  spot  in  the  land. 


The  defile  in  which  the  river  has  its 
source  is  called  Glen  Barrow,  and  it 
flows  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to 
the  ridge  of  Cappard;  it  forms  the 
northern  and  part  of  the  eastern  boun- 
dary  of  the  counties,  receiving  as  tri- 
butaries  the  Blackwater,  the  Trihogue, 
and  the  Oonass,  which  are  not  very 
considerable  streams.  It  is  navigable 
for  barges  firom  Athy ;  but,  before  we 
pet  thus  far,  it  may  be  well  to  notica 
] ts  course  t hither.  Emei^ng  from  the 
high  society  of  the  mountains,  and 
flowing  byTinnehinch,  it  leaves  behind 
some  objects  of  interest  to  the  antiqna. 
rian — ^in  a  hermit's  cell  near  Cappaid 
House,  and  the  ruins  of  a  small  chnrdi 
at  Rerymore.  Here,  in  some  fit  of 
caprice,  the  river  appears  to  ha^ 
taxen  a  dislike  to  its  ancient  bed; 
and,  making  a  sweep  in  the  direction 
of  Lough  Duff,  as  if  with  the  intentloa 
of  paying  a  visit,  left  the  old  channel, 
which  is  yet  discernible. 

Near    the    borders   of  the    King's 
County  it  is  crossed    by  Baillycltue 
bridge,  and  is  now  in  a  district  bearing 
the  romantic  name  of  Rosenallis,  which 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Rossa  Failgea,  eldest  son  of  Catbac^ 
O'More.     This  locality  is  remarkabk 
for  quarries  of  soft  white  sandstone, 
which  hardens  on  exposure  to  axr,  and 
is    capable    of  high    polish.      It    u 
wrought    into    chimney.pieces     and 
hearthstones ;  a  coarser  kind  used  to 
be  in  much  demand  for  flagging  but 
now    Carlow  flags  have    preference. 
The  village  is  small,  containing  a  neat 
church  in  good  i-epair,  and  ckooe  by  is 
an  enclosed  burial-ground,  where  those 
peaceful  and  industrious  people  called 
Quakers  sleep  their  last  sleep.     Some 
remains  of  round  towers  appear  on  the 
hills  around,  but  it  is  doubtful  that  they 
are  of  the  veritable  type,  difiEering  as 
they  do  from  those  circular  stuctore? 
our  eminent  archseologist.  Dr.  Petrie, 
has  so  lucidly  treated  of  in  his  learned 
work.     From  the  neighbouring  ridge 
of  Cappard,  a  portion  of  which  ri^ 
to  the  elevation  of  1,114  feet  over  the 
level  of  the  sea,   an  extensive  view  b 
obtained,  embracing  the  entire  district. 
It  commands  the  wild  scenery  of  the 
Sliabhbloom  mountains,  and  lon^  tractj 
of  verdure,    with    comfortable   farm- 
houses,  and  fine  tillage-ground  ;    these 
are  interspersed  with  patches  of  bog 
and    moor.    The    towns  of   Mounu 
mellick,  Maryborough,  Portarlingtoe, 
Monasterevan^  and  Monnteuih^  with 
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faancUome  country  manstons  peeping 
from  their  leafy  screens^  enliven  the 
picture. 

Leaving  Mountmellick  to  the  south, 
the  Barrow  bends  in  a  somewhat  tor- 
tuous course  towards  Fortarlineton. 
The  country  around  is  rather  levels 
but  numerous  plantations  diversify  the 
«cene.  In  its  approach  to  the  town 
it  glides  by  the  demesne  of  Garry- 
fainch  and  Barrowbank,  while  about  a 
mile  south  the  eye  is  attracted  by  a 
richly-wooded  mount,  called  Spire 
Hill,  from  the  obelisk  erected  upon  it 
by  Lord  Carlow,  who  employed  the 
poor  in  this  work  during  a  season  of 
scarcity.  This  hill  has  some  tasteful 
walks  around  and  upon  it,  and  forms 
a  conspicuous  object  throughout  the 
country.  £mo  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Portariington,  is  a  place  worthy  its 
noble  owner. 

The  geographer  would  find  some 
difficulty  in  discovering  why  this  town 
is  named  Portariington.  Tradition 
records  a  small  quay,  or  landing  place, 
on  the  Barrow,  as  the  source,  ui!de  cfe* 
rivaiur  partus,  and  Arlington  was  the 
title  of  a  former  Lord  of  the  soil. 
The  territory  of  Coolatederry  and 
Kilmalooge  having  descended  toLcwis, 
Lord  Clanmilira,  as  tenant-in- tail  of 
Terence  O'Dempsy,  was  declared  for- 
feited on  this  nobleman  being  attaint- 
ed of  treason  in  1641  ;  and  by  letters 
patent,  dated  5th  November,  1674, 
Charles  IL  granted  the  forfeited  es- 
tates to  Sir  Henry  Bennett,  created 
Lord  Arlington.  Thus  his  title,  with 
the  prefix  Port,  gave  the  name  to  this 
town.  This  nobleman  was  a  distin- 
guished  statesman,  Secretary  of  State 
for  twelve  years,  a  Knight  of  the  Gar- 
ter, and  Lord  Chamberlain.  Finding 
it,  we  suppose,  much  pleasanter  to  re- 
side in  England  than  among  the  bogs 
and  woods  of  Ireland  (for  this  district 
was  particularly  remarkable  for  growth 
of  timber  —  Cooletoodera  signifying 
the  "woody  nook") — Lord  Arlington, 
about  the  year  1687,  sold  his  e.\ ten- 
sive estates  around  Portariington  to 
Sir  Patrick  Trant,  descended  from  the 
Dingle  family  of  that  name.  This 
Sir  Patrick  was  a  zealous  oiHcer  for 
the  House  of  Stuart,  and  obtained 
such  odium  from  his  exertions  to  main- 
tain the  cause  of  James  II.,  that,  on 
the  accession  of  William  III.,  he  was 


outlawed,  and  attainted  of  treason. 
This,  of  course,  left  his  property  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Crown ;  and,  on 
the  26th  Jone,  1696,  William  III. 
granted  the  estates  surrounding  Port^ 
Arlington  to  a  brave  and  distinguished 
General,  Henry  de  Massue,  Marquis 
de  Rouvigny,  created  Earl  of  Galway 
and  Baron  of  Portariington.  It  was 
this  nobleman  who  founded  here  a  co- 
lony of  French  refugees,  many  of 
whose  descendants  remain  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  These  emigrSs  were  almost 
entirely  retired  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  regiments  of  La  MuUoniere,  La 
Caillimotte,  and  Du  Cambou,  with 
those  of  Lord  Galway's  own  regiment 
of  horse.  Previously,  the  town  had 
scarcely  begun  to  invade  the  quiet  of 
the  wide-spread  forest,  or  bog  land ; 
for,  on  the  arrival  of  the  colonists, 
they  had  to  seek  dwellings  in  the 
neighbouring  villages  and  towns  of 
Lea,  Monasterevan,  &c.,  until  their 
future  habitations  were  erected.  Sir 
Erasmus  Burrowes,  who  has  published 
an  interesting  and  minute  account  of 
the  Huguenot  colony  here,*  pleasantly 
notices,  that,  with  the  grciit  Bog  of 
Allen  sweeping  past  it  li^e  the  ocean, 
it  escaped  the  imprecation  of  the  dis- 
appointed tourist,  invoked  npon  the 
other  peaty  towns  of  the  ancient  pos- 
sessors, theO'Dempseys — 

** '  Great  Bog  of  Allen,  iwallow  down 
That  odioiunMM  called  PhiUlpetownt 
And  If  thy  maw  can  f  wallow  more, 
Pray  take  (and  welcome)  Tullamore.*  ** 

The  district  speedily  assumed  a 
thriving  aspect  from  the  industry  and 
active  habits  of  the  colonists.  That 
great  boon  to  farmers,  security  of  te- 
nure, was  granted  by  lease  of  lives 
renewable  for  ever,  with  low  rents, 
about  half-a-crown  the  Irish  acre,  a 
small  fine  on  each  renewal,  and  abua* 
dance  of  turf.  The  country,  we  have 
observed  already,  abounded  in  tim* 
ber.  The  oak,  ash,  elm,  and  yew 
supplied  materials  which  the  natives  of 
France  used  with  advantage;  and 
dwellings  of  a  type  casting  shadows 
of  high.pitched  roofs,  and  wide  case- 
mented  windows,  upon  the  waters  of 
the  Garonne  and  the  Loire,  were  here 
reflected  in  the  flowing  Barrow.  To 
have  a  house  without  a  well-stocked 
garden,  was  not  thought  of;  and  the 
aspect  of  the  sitting-rooms,  looking  to 
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the  plots  of  p!ea«tu«-grouTidy  instead 
of  .t^e  noisy '  streets^  4s  indicative  of 
the  refined  taste  of  the  colonists. 
French  trees  were  imported  from  their 
native  land;  the  jargone&e.pear  10 
'found  to  this  day,  and  even  a  eunny 
BDot,  facing  the  soutli,  raised  a  hope  in 
toe  breast  of  a  native  of  a  wine  coun- 
try, that  by  care  he  might  cultivate 
the  grape  Ji  Languedoc  in  the  land  of 
exile. 

The  town  now  is  remarkable  for 
the  regularity  and  deanlineas  of  its 
streets.  There  is  a  good  bridge  on 
the  Barrow,  on  the  road  to  ^ount- 
xnelliok,  and  another  on  the  road  to 
Itathangan.  The  public  buildings  are 
well  suited  to  their  respective  purposes; 
and  of  churohes,  one  is  called  the  £ng. 
lishf  and  the  other  the  French  ohur(£, 
<built  for  the  colonists,  and  until  re- 
cently, service  was  conducted  in  the 
French  language.  Portarlington  was 
long  celebrated  for  its  schools ;  and 
here,  it  is  said,  among  other  eminent 
pupils,  irere  taught  roe  late  Marquis 
AVellesley  and  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
lYellington. 

About  three  miles  from  Portarling- 
ton, and  eight  from  Dunamase,  is  the 
little  village  and  ruined  Oastle  of  Lea, 
one  of  the  first  settlements  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  Ireland.  Having  wrested  the 
principality  of  Lei^  from  the  X) 'Mores, 
William,  £)arl  Idarshfd,  allotted  it  to 
his  youngest  daughter,  who  had  mar- 
ried William  de  Braosa,  Lord  of  Breck- 
nock, and  a  strong  fortress  was  erect- 
ed on  the  banks  of  the  Barrow,  which 
resembled,  in  style  and  structure,  the 
Castle  of  Dunamase.  It  was  well  de- 
fended on  one  side  by  the  waters  of 
the  Barrow,  on  another  by  a  deep 
morass,  while  formidable  towers  com- 
pleted the  means  of  resistence.  But 
into  these  massive  walls  the  turmoil  of 
battle  rolled ;  its  commanding  position 
speedily  marked  it  a  fitting  cause  of 
strife  between  the  marchers  of  the 
Pale  and  the  native  chieftains.  In 
1292,  Camden  records  it  in  the  pos- 
session of  one  of  the  Geraldines,  named 
John  Fitzthomas,  who,  during  the 
hostilities  then  desolating  the  land, 
brought  hither  Richard  Earl  of  Ulster, 
in  captivity.  In  1315,  Edward  Bruce 
penetrated  thus  far 

<•  Into  the  bowel*  of  th«  land,** 

and  burned  the  castle,  with  the  adjoin, 
ing  hamlet.  On  the  decadence  of  the 
English  power,  during  the  reign  of 


Ihat,  feeble  monarch,  EAw«rd  fi.,  tibe 
star  of  jUbe  Q'Mores  was  agaxp  in  tbe 
ascendant,  and  the  wide  tenjitory  of 
X^eix  once  more  owned  their  swiy. 
The  sturdy  Geraldine  was  iOQ  near  s 
neighbour  for  their  peace*  and  in 
15B4,  he  nunkbered  the  rebiult  Castle 
of  Lea  as  one  of  his  eix  atarongholds. 
It  was  taken  hy  the  Irish  in  164%  who 
held  it  until  expelled  by  jLord  Lisle, 
and  an  ash-tree,  whioh  reached  a  aa 
to  earn  it  the  sobriquet  of  the  Great 
Ash  of  Lea,  beneath  the  jbr^Dches  of 
which  a  troop  of  horse  iband  shelta, 
was  planted  in  commemoralioiu  \Mk£ 
Cromwell  ie4  the  PacUameBtarj  ^xca 
in  their  devastating  march  throoghoai 
Ireland,  he  caused  Colonels  Heweon 
and  Beynolds  to  undertake  diamantaog 
the  Castle*  which  they  efiectui^  di4, 
and  the  uprise  cf  the  neigli^boQEiQ^ 
town  of  Portarlington  completed  tb 
downfall  of  Lea. 

As  a  proof  .that  this  CQuntry  mi 
formerly  a  dense  wood,  it  is  i»kt^ 
that  a  gentleman  who  xeaided  seves 
miles  from  Portaiiingtoa  used  to  gp 
ihe  entire  distance  l^tweeD  ^is  how 
and  the  to^vn,  squirreUlike»  ir^^ 
branch  to  brandi. 

The  district  around  PortanKi^gton  is 
xioh  in  historic  fame,  ^vea  mila 
south  stand  the  Drachenfels  of  Lels. 
Dunamf^,  ,the  Dunum  of  JE^tolemj. 
It  is  a  commandiqg  rock,  ixipcccssUie 
on  all  aides,  save  Jbhe  east,  bxA  was 
first  fortified  hy  Laighseach  iQ'More, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  tisird  ces- 
tury.  At  the  Jtime  0/  the  in^asioD,  i; 
was  possessed  by  Decmpd  MacMox- 
rough,  from  whom  it  passed  to  Stroof:- 
bow  by  his  marriage  with  MacMur- 
rough's  daughter. 

Ihe  waters  of  the  river  Fegnle  ia- 
crease  the  depth  of  .the  Barrow  ok 
the  borders  of  the  County  Kildai«; 
and  near  the  junction  of  the  King'^ 
and  Queen's  Counties  with  the  ibmer. 
the  Barrow  makes  a  circular  sweep, 
whence  it  runs  souUi,  and  preserve 
nearly  this  course  until  iater;^ed  i& 
the  sea.  The  banks  are  oocaaiocalh 
diversified  by  trees,  that  caat  th^ 
•branches  over  the  stream,  as  if  io  ad- 
miration of  their  shadow 

**  Floating  manj  a  vood.** 

While  we  journeyed  by  the  flovi^ 
river,  comfortable  tonhoueea*  aor- 
rounded  by  fields>  golden  with  th^ 
promise  of  a  luxuriant  harvest,  atadded 
the  landscape.  The  cheerful  azure  tk.^ 
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was  a  bpght  arch  of  hope  to  the  agri- 
culturist, whose  ])Tow  was  soipewhat 
cloucle4  of  late  by  the  broken  weather. 
3o^>  (}owny  clouds  appe^rec)  in  micl  air^ 
like  passes  of  0cece,  ^nd  ^ooothebum 
of  industry  prpcloimpd  oar  proximity 
tp  a  ^wn.  ^ere  the  sight  en  the  long 
line  pi  r^ilway^  ^e  snort  and  f^qfiQ  of 
the  engin^,  the  rush  aod  scream  of  (be 
irain  fi§  it  w^  4^i}r^n  opward,  the  ac- 
tivity of  statiqn-piaster^  and  porter?^ 
announced  o^e  of  the  stations  on  the 
Gre^t  Southern  and  Western  Railway, 
itfonastereven.  It  19  prettily  situated 
op  the  eastern  b^nk  of  the  river,  tO 
which  the  prtncip4  line  of  hpnses  run:^ 
pajral^el.  qphe^  h^^e  t^teful  gardens 
in  front,  sloping  to  the  stream  as  it 
dows  by,  Pdier  ^t^egts  rup  from  this 
pne,  and  ^  bridge  of  six  arches  spans 
the  Barronf .  The  town  derived  ponai- 
derable  advantages  from  the  improve- 
ments ejected  by  the  Grand  Capal 
Company,  who  construpted  a  past-iron 
drawbri(up  over  the  cana}  here,  and 
parried  th^  capal  across  the  river  by 
jmeans  of  an  aqueduct,  of  three  arches 
of  forty  fept  span,  well  built  of  lime- 
stone, surmpunled  by  an  iron  balus. 
trade.  The  chief  source  of  employ- 
ment is  from  the  extensive  brewery  of 
$lr.  Cassidy, whose  handsome  residence 
formp  one  of  the  chief  attractions  to  tho 
^own.  The  position  of  Monastereven, 
pn  thp  line  of  communication  between 
the  metropolis  and  interior  of  the 
country,  renders  it  a  place  of  consider- 
able resort,  but  the  town  itself  con- 
tains little  to  interest  the  visitor.  An 
fimusing  chapter  might  be  written  upon 
^e  misfortune  of  being  compellea  to 
dwell  in  a  country  town,  where,  as 
Albert  Smith  says,  ^'yon  are  obliged 
to  stay  there  like  the  market-place,  or 
the  e^gn- posts,  or,  especially,  the 
pump."  Such  a  life  would  certainly 
have  little  variety,  j^et  Monastereven 
has  claim  to  a  place  in  history.  It  de- 
rives the  name  from  a  monastery, 
which  was  made  a  place  of  sanctuary, 
tenanted  by  monks  led  hither  by  St. 
]Smin,  or  £vin,  in  the  sixth  century. 
The  pious  inmates  were  not  allowed 
to  dwell  ip  peace*  for  the  Book  of 
Lecan  mentions  the  fordblp  seizure  of 
this  house  by  CearbuiJ,  occasioned  the 
jfw  in  908,  between  that  monarch 
and  Cormac  Mac  Culinan,  King  of 
}iun9ter,  in  which  the  latter  was  de- 
feated.  The  pionastery  being  closed, 
and  no  longer  occupied  by  the  bro- 
therhood, was  refound^di  towards  the 


end  of  the  twelfth  century,  by  one  of 
the  kings  of  Ofiiily,  and  though  si- 
tuated on  the  Irish  side  of  the  l^ule, 
the  abbot  sat  as  a  baron  in  the  Angio- 
Jrish  parliaments.  Qn  the  suppresaiop 
of  monasteries,  iemp>  Henry  yill., 
the  abbey  and  manor  became  the  pro- 
perty of  George  Lord  Audley,  who 
assiffped  them  to  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  of  his  time,  Adam  Lof- 
€us,  founder  of  the  Ely  family.  At 
present  they  belong  to  the  Marquis  of 
'rogheda,    whose   spacious  mansion, 

loore  Abbey,  so  called  firom  the  fa- 
mily name,  >8  built  on  the  site  of  the 
^dent  monastery.  It  is  a  large, 
roomy  structure,  with  embattled  para- 
pet,  the  entrance-hall  wainscotted  with 
Jrish  oak.  Here  Loflus  Viscount  Ely 
\s  said  to  have  held  the  Hi^h  Court  of 
Chancery  during  the  rebellion  of  1 64 1  • 
Dn  the  marriage  of  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor's  daughter,  Alice,  with  Charles, 
second  Viscount  progheda,  Mx>uaster- 
even  came  into  the  Moore  family. 
There  are  few  remains  of  the  ancient 
structure  now  extant.  Some  sculp- 
tured ornaments,  ah  old  doorway  m 
the  southern  front,  and  the  great  hall, 
being  the  principal.  In  1767,  the 
then  Marquis  of  Drogheda  built  con- 
siderably. He  walled  in  the  demesne, 
which  IS  very  extensive,  containing 
over  a  thousand  acres.  In  the  centre 
Stands  a  hi^h  conical  hill,  whence  an 
extensive  view  is  obtained.  All  this 
land  was  at  one  time  thickly  wooded, 
and  the  rogues  and  rapparees  of  Ofialy 
were  accustomed  to  live  here,  in  as 
much  freedom  and  defiance  of  the 
laws  of  the  land,  as  Robin  Hood  and 
his  merry  men  in  Sherwood  Forest. 
In  1297«  this  circumstance  was  made 
ground  of  complaint  against  the  ab- 
bot, who  was  accused  of  harbouring 
outlaws,  but  he  proved  he  never, 
knowingly,  received  either  felons  or 
robbers,  and  as  for  the  strangers,  he 
had  no  power  either  to  resist  or  detain 
them.  '  The  defence,  however,  was 
not  quite  successful,  for  the  jury  fined 
him  half  a  mark  for  not  raising  tho 
hue-and-cry,  huetson  et  clamore,  when 
offences  were  committed  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Although  the  march  of  centuries  has 
obliterated  most  of  these  vast  forests, 
where  the  Irish  kerne  found  shelter, 
or  the  outlaw  concealed  bis  booty, 
plough  or  spade  have  not  so  completi'- 
ly  uprooted  brake  or  thicket  as  to  di- 
vest the  district  of  a  character  of  na- 
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tivo  wildness.  In  our  onward  pro- 
gress by  the  river's  How,  wo  benold 
undulating  slopes,  and  verdant  inches, 
with  high  banks,  thickly  studded  with 
copsewood  and  fern.  There  is  little 
to  call  forth  observation  as  we  journey 
in  this  quarter.  The  soil  at  Fonta- 
town  is  suitable  either  for  tillage  or 
pasture,  and  the  bog  of  Monavolough 
afibrds  fuel  to  the  inhabitants.  At 
Fontstown  is  a  pretty  church,  with 
tower  and  spire,  m  the  species  of  ar- 
chitecture known  as  the  later  English ; 
also  a  tastefully-designed  schoolhonse. 
Fossil  remains  of  the  Irish  elk  were 
discovered  here.  These  are  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Bruen,  of  Oak  Park^ 
and  a  coin  of  Kinpj  Ethelred,  one  of  the 
monarchs  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  by 
some  chance  found  its  wav  hither, 
probably  brought  by  one  of  those  Sax- 
on youths,  who,  according  to  Camdeu— 

*«  Evcmplo  putruni  comnaotaB  amore  Icgcndi 
Juvit  ad  Hiberoos,  sophla  mirabile  darot.** 

We  have  lefl  behind  some  islands  in 
the  river,  and  remains  of  deep  interest 
to  the  archaeologist  now  attract  our 
notice.  These  con  sist  of  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city  ofRheban,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  the  Egyptian  geographer, 
who  described  Ireland  in  the  second 
century,  whether  from  actual  observa- 
tion, or  the  accounts  he  received  from 
the  Phoenician  merchants  who  traded 
here,  is  mutter  of  conjecture.  This 
place  was  evidently  of  importance,  as 
appears  from  the  remains  of  fortifica- 
tions, shown  by  a  deep  quadrangular 
intrenchment,  having  a  liigh  conical 
mount  on  the  west  side ;  the  name,  too, 
P)5b4T)  signifies  the  habitation  of  the 
king.  A  castle,  commanding  a  pass 
over  the  river,  was  one  of  the  outposts 
of  the  princes  of  lly-Lavigscagh,  or 
Leix,  until  success  in  the  acquisition 
of  territory  enabled  thorn  to  extend 
their  boundjiries.  It  continued  a  place 
of  moment  to  the  time  of  the  Invasion, 
when  the  chief-seat  of  the  O'Mores, 
Dunamasc,  having  fallen,  Uheban  was 
granted,  with  its  tributary  castles  and 
appurtenances,  to  AVilliaui,  Earl  Mar- 
shal, created  Lord  Palatine  of  Leinster, 
He  subsequently  granted  Kheban  to 
Richard  de  St.  Michael,  created  Baron 
of  Kheban,  who,  temp.  King  John, 
erected  a  lordly  castle,  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Pale.    For  above  a  century 

••The  battled  towers— the  donJon-keep^ 
Th«  loophole-grate*,  where  oiipti^ct  wetp  i 
The  flanking  to  wen  that  round  It  iwetp, 
In  yellow  luitre  ihon?." 


But  during  the  dedtne  of  the  English 
power,  in  the  reign  of  Edwmrd  II.,  the 
O'Mores  rose  in  strength,  and  repos- 
eessed  themselves  of  all  their  old  terri- 
tories—among them  Rbeban  and  its 
castle  —  which   they    long   retained. 
It  came,  b^  the  peaceful  acquisition  of 
marriage,  into  the  hands  of  the  GeraU 
dines,    Thomas    Fitzgerald,   Lord  of 
Oflaly,  afterwards  seventh  Earl  of  KiW 
dare,  having,  about  the  year  14*24, 
married  Dorothea,  daughter  of  Anthony 
O'More,  and  received,  as  her  portion, 
the  manors  ofRheban  and  Woodstodc 
How  long  it  remained  the  abode  of 
peace  and  love,  we  cannot  say  ;  but 
when  again  the  trumpet-hom  of  war 
sounded  along  the  Barrow,  it  brought 
the  tide  of  battle  to  the  walls  of  lue- 
ban.     In   1642,  a  detachment  of  the 
army,  commanded  by  the  Marquis  of 
Ormond,  possessed  themselves  of  the 
Castle,  and,  during  the  short  but  sue* 
cessful  career  of  one  of  the  bravest  men 
of  his  time,  Owen  Roe  0*Neil,  it  ieli 
into  his  hands,  in  1648.     When  Ibrced 
to  make  terms  with  Lord  Inchiqoin, 
Owen  Roe  declared  his  readiness  to 
surrender  Ath;^,    Maryborough,    and 
Rheban,     provided     the    conf^erate 
Catholics  might  be  allowed  the  same 
privileges  they  enjoyed  in  the  time  of 
King  James.     Though  ruined  and  ne- 
glected, the  moss-grown  walls  show  its 
pristine  strength,  and  muUioned  win- 
dows  bespeak  its  ancient  splendour. 

The  opposite  district  is  ELilberry, 
and  the  island  near  the  junction  of  tbo 
Finnery  river  with  the  Barrow,  is 
called  Kilberry  Island.  There  are  some 
handsome  seats  along  the  river,  in  this 
parish,  and  the  remains  of  two  castles, 
one  called  Boisles'  Castle.  Lower 
down  is  ToberaraWell,  one  of  the  holy 
wells  of  Ireland,  dedicated  to  St.  John. 

It  is  pleasant  to  watch  day  dawn  ei- 
ther in  country  or  town,  first,  tlM 
eye  perceives  a  rosc-hued  light  slowly 
creeping  over  the  eastern  skv,  and  white 
vapours  ascendinz  from  field  or  river ; 
fogs,  like  smoke  from  new-lit  fires,  roll 
from  the  mountain -tops  and  house- 
roofs  ;  buildings  hid  by  the  night  haze 
are  revealed ;  quiet  tints  of  grey  fall 
like  snow,  and  form,  so  to  speak,  the 
groundwork  of  the  picture,  when  sud- 
denly bright  beams  are  redflected  from. 
windows  and  slates,  wet  with  the  morn- 
ing dews ;  birds  sing  loudly  their  matin 
hymns,  and,  lo!  a  new  day  haa  de- 
scended from  heaven. 

We  were  early    a-foot    in    Atbr, 
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a  small  town  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  river,  which  is  navigable  from 
this  town  to  Ross,  where  the  Nore 
meets  it,  and  then  the  united  waters 
are  available  for  shipping  to  the 
sea  at  Waterford.  The  Grand  Canal 
connects  Athy  with  Dublin  by  water, 
and  it  is  the  first  station  reached 
on  the  Carlow  branch  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway.  There 
is  not  much  to  excite  curiosity  in  the 
town,  consisting  of  a  principal  street, 
separated  into  two  portions  by  the 
Barrow,  spanned  by  a  strong-built 
bridge,  of  five  arches.  It  boasts  a 
neat  square,  called  Market -square, 
and  smaller  streets  diverge  from  the 
main  street.  Considerable  trade  in 
com  is  carried  on.  Fuel  is  obtained 
from  the  neighbouring  bog,  at  a  low 
rate,  and  the  markets  are  well  sup. 
plied.  ^  In  conjunction  with  Naas,  it  is 
the  assize-town  of  the  County  Kildare ; 
and,  from  the  earliest  days,  was  of  note 
in  the  annals  of  Ireland.  It  derives 
its  name  from  an  ancient  ford  called 
Athelehac,  or  Athlegar,  the  "  Ford  to 
the  West,"  which  led  from  the  country 
of  Leix  towards  Caellan,  and  was  the 
scene  of  a  great  battle,  in  the  third  cen- 
tury,  between  the  warriors  of  Munster 
and  Leix.  It  was  here  thatDonogh,  son 
of  Brien  Borohme,  led  his  forces  across 
the  Barrow,  on  their  return  from  con- 
quering the  Danes  at  Clontarf.  In 
tneir  progress  through  the  neighbour- 
ing country  of  Ossory,  occurred  the  in- 
teresting circumstance  which  our  na- 
tional bard  has  recorded  in  one  of  his 
immortal  melodies : — 

**  Forget  not  oar  wounded  eompantont  vho  ttood 
In  the  day  of  diftreM  by  onr  tide ; 
While  the  mow  of  the  Talley  grew  red  wUh  their 
blood, 
They  itlrred  not,  hiit  conquered  and  died. 
The  tnn  that  now  blettee  our  armi  wUh  hit  light, 

Saw  them  fkll  upon  Oteory'i  plain, 
Oh  !  let  him  not  blush,  when  he  leave*  n«  to-night. 
To  find  that  they  fell  there  in  Tain." 

The  incident  is  thus  mentioned  in 
CHalloran's  "  History  of  Irehind.*'* 
"When  they  were  interrupted  in  their  re- 
tarafrom  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  by  Fitz- 
Patrick,  Prince  of  Ossory,  the  wounded 
menentreated  that  they  might  beallow- 
ed  to  fight  with  the  rest.  '*  Let  stakes, 
(they  said),  be  stuck  in  the  ground,  and 
suffer  each  of  us,  tied  to  and  supported 
by  one  of  these  stakes^  he  placed  in 
his  rank,  by  the  side  of  a  sound  man,*' 


Between  seven  and  eight  hundred 
wounded  men,  pale,  emaciated,  and 
supported  in  this  manner,  appeared 
mixed  with  the  foremost  of  the  troops  ; 
never  was  such  another  si^ht  exhibited. 
Around  Athy  circles  the  memory  of 
events  graven  deep  in  the  soil  by  the 
swords  of  chieflains.  A  frontier  town 
of  the  Pale,  it  presents  many  traces  of 
defence  works ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  spirit  of  old  renown  survives  in 
the  breast  of  the  lords  of  the  soil  on 
whose  land  these  ruins  remain,  and  in- 
duces them  to  take  care  to  prevent  any 
vestige  of  past  ^lorv  being  injured. 
How  strange,  amid  t£e  din  of  war,  to 
find  Relieion  raising  her  milk-white 
banner— the  dove  of  peace  descending 
among  the  vultures.  Two  mouasteriea 
were  founded  by  the  English,  one  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Barrow,  by  Richard 
de  St.  Michael,  Lord  of  Rheban,  in 
1253,  for  crutched  friars;  the  other, 
on  the  east  bank,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  for  monks  of  the  Dominican 
order.  But  the  presence  of  these 
pious  communities  was  not  safeguard 
enough  to  ward  off  the  fiery  torch  of 
the  toe.  Like  the  war-cry  of  the 
Macgregor  there  came  the  shout— 

**Roof  to  the  flame  and  fleeh  to  the  eagle,'* 

from  many  a  tongue.  In  1308,  the 
Irish  burnt  the  town,  which  must  have 
been  speedily  rebuilt,  for  it  was  plun- 
dered, in  1315,  by  the  Scots  under 
Bruce,  after  he  gained  the  battle  of 
Ardscull,  in  which  several  persons  of 
note  were  killed.  The  Scots  lost  in 
that  fight  Sir  Fergus  Andresson  and 
Sir  Walter  Murray,  who  were  interred 
in  the  Dominican  monastery  of  Athy. 
Afler  the  lapse  of  a  century,  the  Lord 
Justice  of  Ireland,  considering  this 
town  one  of  the  keys  to  the  Marches 
of  Kildare,  in  order  more  securely  to 
preserve  it  as  a  guard  to  this  part  of 
the  country,  placed  it  in  charge  of  a 
military  governor ;  and  about  the  year 
1506,  a  stronz  castle  was  built,  on  the 
east  bank  oi  the  Barrow,  by  Gerald, 
eighth  Earl  of  Kildare,  for  the  defence 
ot  the  town.  This  castle  being  re- 
paired and  enlarged,  in  1575,  by  a 
person  named  W'nite,  is  now  called 
\Vhite*s  Castle.  This  castle  was  strug- 
gled for  during  the  Great  Rebellion. 
The  Irish,  under  Owen  Roe  O'Neil, 
held  it  until  it  was  taken  by  the  Par* 


*  "  History  of  IreUnd,**    Book  xll.,  chap.  i. 
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Hamentary  forces.  It  bas  suffered  leaa 
tban  most  of  the  castles  we  have  seen ; 
and  though  I  no  doubt,  is  curtailed  con- 
siderablv  in  dimension,  the  main  keep, 
a  massiye,  square,  em'^attled  tower 
close  to  the  bridge,  is  yet  habitable. 
It  is  now  used'  as  a  police'  barrack. 
Athy  is  a  corporate  town,  having  re- 
ceived its  charter  at  the  instance  of 
Sir  Robert  Pigby,  knight,  in  1613. 
Xt  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish 
Yarliament  until  the  Union,  when, 
according  to  Lewis,*  the  sutn  of£l  5,000 
was  awarded  as  compensation  for  the 
abolition  of  the  elective  franchise, 
if  13,800  0  which  was  paid  to  the 
Duke  of  Leinster,  as  proprietor  of  the 
borou  ch,and  £  i  200  to  jLord  Ennismore. 
The  Duke  contributes  largely  to  the 
charitable  and  educational  mstitutions 
of  this  town,  and  appears  to  have  a 
deep  hold  upon  the  affections  of  his 
tenantry. 

Not  far  from  the  town,  on  the  west- 
em  bank  of  the  river,  are  the  dorioos 
old  walls  of  Woodstock.  The  aay  was 
full  of  dreamy  influences,  as  the  slcy  of 
soil,  fleecy,  beautiful  clouds,  which, 
from  their  contrast,  gave  greater  in- 
tensity to  the  blue  vault  gleaming  be- 
tween. The  distant  hiDs  wore  a  pur- 
plish tint ;  and  nearer  were  the  sunny 
banks,  and  the  Barrow  shining  like 
molten  silver.  The  woodlands  looked 
dim  in  the  ha^y  atmosphere, '  for  the 
heat  was  intense,  and  it  was  delicious 
to  enter  the  cool  ruins,  and  repose  in 
the  lonely  chambers,  where  our  footfall 
sounded  strangely,  as  though  we  had  no 
bright  to  intrude  upon  the  solitude  to 
.which  the  castle  was  yielded.  It,  too, 
had  its  share  of  blows.  The  walls  are 
of  g;reat  thickness,  to  which,  doubtless, 
their  preservation  is  mainly  owing,  and 
deep-mullioned  windows  show  the  cost 
bestowed  on  its  erection.  To  whom 
that  honour  is  due  we  could  not  ascer- 
tain. Part  of  the  outer  court,  and  an 
arched  gateway,  are  still  standing.  The 
Trish  were  in  possession,  in  1642,  but 
Vere  not  sufi*ered  to  retain  it.  The 
Marquis  of  Ormond  wrested  it  from 
them,  and  made  it  the  halting-place 
Tor  his  forces.  It  shared  tho  ever- 
)ihiAing  alternations  of  the  period ;  the 
Parliamentary  troops  were  surprised 
by  Owen  Roe  0*Neil,  in  1647,  and 
he  held  the  castle  until  compelled,  in 
turn,  to  yield  it  to  Lord  Inchiquin. 


Three  miles  from  Athy,  oi)  the  Dub- 
lin road,  is  a  high  mount,  or  earth- 
work, commanding  (i  view  of  all  the 
country  round.*  This  is  called  the 
Moat  of  Ardsall, 'or  Ardscull,  near 
Which  the  conflict  between  the  English 
4nd  Scots,  alrea4y  mentioned,  took 
place,  A.b.  1315i  It  was  planted  by 
the  Duke  of  Leinstej*,  and  is  supposed 
to  mark  the  last  resting-place  of  some 
famous  king  or  warrior.  About  two 
miles  eastward  Is  aiiother  mound,  or 
rath,  celebrated  in  history,  MuRa'gh- 
mast.  This  was  the  ancient  Carmen, 
6t  indosure,  used  as  the  ^aasteigham, 
where  the  States  of  South  Leinster  as- 
sembled. A  pillar-stone  is  near,  raided, 
it  is  supposed,  by  the  worshippers  of 
Beal. 

^^hen  Ireland  was  converted  to 
Christianitr,  this  Ideality  was  placed 
under  anathema,  having  been  so  long 
devoted  to  heathen  rites,  and  overiook- 
Ing  one  of  .the  chief  scenes  of  Beal- 
worship,  called  Beal-tinne-glas  (Bal- 
tinglass)  the  pure  fire  of  BeaL  The 
present  name,  Mullacn-mastian,  or 
"moat  of  decapitation,"  is  derived 
from  this  spot  having  been  the  theatre 
of  one  of  the  most  freachexous 
butcheries  that  ever  disgraced  the 
bage  of  history.  The  account  in  the 
Statistical  Survey  of  the  County  Eil. 
dare  is  as  follows  :^. 

^  Carmen  takes  its  present  jkamt,  Mul- 
laghmast,  from  the  base  conduct  of  some  ad- 
venturers in  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  who, 
having  overrun  much  of  the  neigh  boon  nff 
country,  were  resisted  by  some  of  the  Itvi 
chieftains  who  had  property  on  the  Qacenli 
County  side  of  the  Barrow.  The  adven- 
turers proposed  an  amicable  cbnfere&o^,  to 
he  held  at  Carmen :  it  was  acoeeded  to.  On 
the  Kalends  of  January  (New  Tear's  Day), 
in  the  nineteenth  of  Elizabeth,  the  jgeotle- 
nien  of  the  Queen's  County  side  of  the  far- 
row, then  the  boundaiy  of  the  Pale,  xepaired 
to  Carmen,  as  to  an  amicable  conference, 
when  they  were  surrounded  by  three  lines  of 
fior^e  and  foot,'  and  not  one  survived.  The 
'successful  assassins  took  possession  of  the 
properties  of  the  unfortunate  gentlemen,  mtA 
the  barony  bears  the  name  of  SBeve  If  as- 
gao,  or  the  mountains  Cf  mourning.  In  such 
detestation  Is  the  act  held  by  the  oountijr 
people,  thi^t  they  believe  a  descendant  of 
the  murderers  never  saw  his  son  arrive  #it 
the  age  of  twenty -one.  The  properties  so 
acquired  have  melted  Jfway,  and  got  into 
other  hands.** 


*  Top.  Dict-^Atby. 
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Sad  t^oy^Uts  gf  jbtie  mourDing  of 
families  and  friends,  whic^  tlie  slaii^h- 
ter  of  60  man/  poble  and  confining 
^ingjs  liad  causeiiy  occupied  us  as  we 
tent  ouf  course  back  to  Atby. 

Tfaie  sun  cast  a  flood  of  autumnal 
li^^  o;ver  field  '  and  wobdlana,  as 
be  sank  bebind  tbo  'Western  beigbts. 
Qverbead  }aj  tbe  blue  sky,  until  it 
blended  witb  pale  yellow/ ais  tbe  linger- 
ing rays  streaked  tbe  azure  witb  gold. 
Twiligbt  overtook  us  on  our  road, 
bringing  peaceful  tbougbts,  Tbe 
Barrow  flowed  witb  a  sootbing  mur- 
mufj  and  tbe  placid  water,  on  wbicb 
tbe  boats  moved'  so  gently  as  not  to 
disturb  its  rest,  lay  spread  like  a  mir. 
ror,  until  jtbc  evening  wind  broke  the 
smootb  surface  into  dimpling  ripples* 
As  we  reached  our  inn,  tbe  aspect 
of  the  heavens  denoted  a  repetition  of 
fair  weather  on  the  morrow.  There 
was  not  much  to  remark  about  the 
bo{el  where  we  enjoyed  our  comfortable 
dinner ;  and  since  writing  our  account 
of  Woodstock,  learnt  that  this  was  the 
locui  in  quo  remarkable,  In  the  annals 
of  the  Geraldines,  for  tbe  preservation 
of  tbe  heir  by  a  baboon,  or  monkey, 
whence  the  Fitzgeralds  derive  their 
crest.  Tbe  ptory  is,  that  some  time 
after  this  castle  bad  come  to  the  pos. 
jsession  of  the  Fitzgeralds,  by  tbe  mar. 
jiage,  already  mentioned,  oi  Dorothea 
O'More  with  Thomas  Lord  Oflalejr, 
a  son  was  born,  and  placed!  at  nurse  m 
the  castle,  when  it  accidentally  took 
^re.  The  flames  spread  witb  rapidity ; 
and  in  tbe  exertion  of  the  first 
lav  of  nature,  self-preservation,  by 
the  bousebotd,  the  heir  was  for  a 
moment  forgotten.  The  terrified  do- 
saeatics,  on  remembering  their  pre- 
cious charge,  rushed  to  the  room  where 
his  cradle  lay;  but  the  flames  had 
preceded  them,  and  they  could  set  no 
trace  of  him.  The  nurse,  who  did  not 
abandon  her  post,  had  perished  in  the 
fire,  and  each  considered  tbe  infant 
had  also  fallen  a  victim,  when,  on  re- 
gaining the  courtyard,  they  heard  a 
strange  noise  from  a  remote  tower 
which  the  flames  had  spared.  On 
looking  up  the  domestics  beheld  a 
favourite  baboon,  usually  kept  chained, 
with  the  young  heir  of  Onaley  care- 
/ully  held  in  her  arms  I  To  place  a 
ladder  against  Ihe  tower,  and  secure 


the  child  thus  miraculously  presenred, 
was  the  work  of  an  instant;  and  the 
infant  was  restored  to  his  despairing 
parents.  The  pobj^  Jord,  in  remem- 
brance of  the  safety  of  his  child,  took 
as  ]bis  crest  a  monkey  cjiained,  proper, 
which  continues  to  be  the  armorial  dis- 
tinction of  the  Duke  of  Leinster's 
bouse.  The  well-known  motto  of  the 
Geraldine,  Crom  ill  a  Boo,  means, 
according  to  Mr.  Rawson,*  **  the  dis. 
trict  on  the  crooked  water,"'  A  dif. 
ferent  signification  is  given  to  similar 
sounds  in  Arabic,  as  appears  from  a 
letter  by  the  famous  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope  to  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  dat«d 
from  Djouni,  in  1837.  t  She  says, 
**  All  the  ancient  Irish  and  Scotch  fa- 
milies still  retain  proof  of  Arab  de- 
scent, in  name  as  well  as  in  personal 
characteristic.  The  Duke  of  L^insteKs 
motto,  Croom  Abod,  *his  father *s 
vineyards,'  has  a  grand  signification, 
alluding  to  the  most  learned  of  works, 
of  whith  only  two  copies  exist.'  The 
name  of  Q*Brien  is,  in  Arabic,  Obeyan 
or  Abeyan,  which  famous  rbce  may, 
perhaps,  take  its  name  from  its  mas- 
ter." 

Again  en  route,  we  started  early, 
following  .the  navigation  path,  and  a 
cheerful  morning  accompanied  us.  The 
sun  shone  brightly  through  our  bed- 
room windows,  and  we  did  not  linger 
either  over  our  toilette  or  early  break- 
fast. 

We  were  no^  long  in  leaving  Athy, 
and  getting  into  the  purer  air  of 
the  leafy  woodlands.  The  fields  were 
still  wet  with  dews,  which  sparkled  on 
tbe  bliades  of  grass  like  gems  of  priced 
diamond  or  ^pphire.  Some  cow's  were 
being  milked  m  a  farm-yard,  and  the 
sweet  song  of  tbe  dairymaid  lingera  m 
our  recollection— 

<*  LPm  joy  in  mamofr  wt.** 

She  sung  in  praise  of 

1W^  FBXDM  OF  ATB7. 

**  A  bo7  In  my  temui,  Juil  befiwe  I  iwehed  twtnty. 
Oft  WBOBg  the  yoang  lasNt  I  out  $.  hawk'i  «yc^ 
Like  rotes  and  lUiea,  and  daffydown-dlliles, 
Bloomed  Ccthleen  C'Rcgan,  ihe  ^ide  of  Athy. 

**  She'd  ny— *  Pat,  be  cMy  i  oh  I  why  do  yon  tct«e 

me? 
I  dread  to  come  near  yon,  and  eannot  tell  why.* 
9e  my  aowl,  neither  Jenny,  nor  Nell  of  Kilkenny, 
Could  equal  my  Cathlceo,  the  pride  of  Athy. 


*  Sut  Survey,  CwDty  Kildare,  it 
t  Warburtoo*!  **  Crescent  and  the  CroM,**  noto  d. 
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«  When  wir  wai  ptodalaMd,  ud  ttio  I 

raging, 
6lM  kisMd  as,  I  prand  her,  with  tmn  in  eMh 

eye  I 
We  sighed  vhen  we  parted,  ahe  cried,  ao  cngagliic, 
*Bcaicmter  poor  Cftthleea,  who  weepe  la  Athj. 

*• '  Forget  not  the  hoon  when  yoo  plaeked  the  aweet 
dowert 
If  yon  erer  prore  falae,  I  diell  certainly  die.* 
*  Mo,  Cathleen  I    To  yon,  lore,  I'll  erer  keep  tme, 

lore. 
Sweet  Cathleen  O'ltegan.  the  pride  of  Athy.'  ** 

We  saw  sereral  conntiy  seats,  sur- 
rounded  by  luxuriant  plantations ;  and 
from  many  a  wheaten- field,  whose 
brown  hue  was  gradually  assuming  a 
yellowish  tint  of  ripeness,  the  plump 
ears  inclined  gracefully  to  yield  us  a 
morning  salutation.  Fragile  poppies 
and  purple  cornflowers,  with  innume- 
rable daisies  and  yellow  grounsely 
seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  bloom  of 
their  beauty ;  and  distant  hills  bound- 
ed the  horizon,  until  lost  in  the  soft 
woolly  clouds  suspended  over  them. 
Our  route  lay  through  the  barony  of 
Kilkea  and  Moone,  in  the  county  of 
Kildare;  and  we  journeyed  along' the 
parishes  of  Dunbrea,  Ardrie,  and 
Tankardstown.  Some  handsome  seats 
in  this  district  should  be  specially  men. 
tioned:  Kilrooroney,  the  residence  of 
the  family  of  the  Very  Bev.  Dean 
Trench;  Farm  Hill,  and  Leinster 
Jx>d^.  A  rath,  supposed  to  be  of 
Danish  construction,  is  situated  close 
to  the  river.  Attributing  these  circu- 
lar mounds  to  the  Danes  is  a  popular 
error.  Long  before  the  advent  of  the 
Northmen,  they  were  numerous  in  Ire- 
land, constructed  by  the  Irish  chief- 
tains. It  has  been  well  remarked,  had 
they  been  erected  by  the  Danes,  they 
would  have  been  levelled  on  their  ex- 
tirpation ;  instead  of  which,  they  were 
held  in  the  utmost  reverence  by  the 
country  people,  who,  regarding  them 
as  the  chosen  resorts  of  fairies  (the 
"  ^ood  people  "),  preserved  them  from 
being  invaded  by  ploughshare  or  spade. 

We  overtook  a  fine  old  man,  pro- 
ceeding to  Carlow  to  see  a  daughter  in 
"  settled  sarvice;"  he  had  been  a  helper 
in  the  stables  attached  to  M'Evoy's 
hotel,  in  Naas,  years  ago,  and  knew 
several  frequenters  of  the  Curragh, 
whose  love  for  field^ports  had  brought 
to  our  acquaintance.  As  we  walked 
along,  and  discovered  we  both  knew 
the  same  people,  any  reserve  ho  might 
have  felt  towards  us  wore  ofiT.  We  had 
taken  the  precaution,  on  leaving  Athy, 
of  procuring  an  ample  store  of  sand- 
wiches; the  old  ostler  was  hungry,  and 
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enjoyed  what,  he  said,  ''he  seldom  got 
now— Crod  help  him — the  bit  o'  mate.** 
A  halfway  publichouse  afforded  some 
good  porter,  and  he  was  pleased  to 
say  our  "ffood  natnr"  renunded  him 
of  the  **  ould  times." 


We  inquired  could  he  find  no  i 
ployment  ? 

"  Lord  love  your  honour,"  he  said, 
'*  there's  no  'casion  for  stableboys  now; 
these  rails  have  knocked  all  the  posters 
fM  the  roads ;  and,  barrin'  for  the  hens 
to  roost  in,  there's  no  call  for  the 
chaises." 

''The  hotels  have  suffered  also?" 
said  we. 

"B'lieve  it,  sir;  no  one  thinks  of 
stoppin'  for  a  night  now,  if  they  can 
help  it ;  and  when  they  do,  'tisn't  much 
good  for  the  house.  They  come  in, 
maybe,  bv  a  late  train,  and  start  again 
by  an  early  one." 

We  met  some  country  fellows  driving 
furiously,  and  beating  their  horses,  at 
which  we  remonstrated.  This  elicited 
some  remarks  from  our  companion. 

''  'Tis  asy  to  see  your  honour  is  food 
0'  the  bastes,  and  I'll  engage  ia  a  good 
masther  over  them." 

We  confess  the  recollection  of  the 
broken  neck  of  one  hunter,  a  I^ 
smashed  against  a  coped  stone-wall  of 
another,  sundry  broken  knees — to  say 
nothing  of  severe  punishment  in  haid 
runs— rose  in  judgment  against  our 
acquiescence  in  this  eulogy.  We  said 
we  nad  some  good  ones  in  our  day,  and 
we  always  were  fond  of  dogs  and  horses. 

"  Surely,  surely — I  knowed  it.  The 
mastiff"  at  the  public-house  came  to 
your  honour  directly  you  sat  down, 
and  dogs  is  very  sagacious." 

We  had  dropped,  near  our  chair,  the 
paper  in  which  the  sandwiches  were 
packed;  this  might  have  influenced 
the  mastiff"s  desire  to  make  our  ac- 
quaintance. 

"  Horses,  though  they  haven't  the 
credit  of  it,  are  very  'cute,"  continued 
the  old  ostler ;  *'  and  there's  a  story  of 
these  parts  about  a  horse  of  0'More*s 
->your  honour  heard  tell  of  the 
O 'Mores,  I'll  be  bound  ?  (we  said  yes) 
—that  ban^s  the  world  for  'cutenesa. 
He  Faved  his  masther's  life  wanst  upon 
a  time." 

"  Let  us  rest  a  little,"  we  said,  seat- 
ing ourselves  on  a  stile  near  the  old 
entrance,  "  and  tell  us  all  about  it.** 

Nothing  loath,  the  veteran  stretched 
himself  beside  us,  with  his  back  against 
an  ivy.grown  wall,  and  told  his  story. 
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**  You  see,  long  and  manj  a  day  ago> 
tbe  O' Mores,  Princea  of  Leix,  were 

re  people  in  this  country,  before 
Duke  of  Leinster  or  Oliver  Crum- 
mell  came  to  the  place ;  and  they  had 
flo  many  castles,  and  houses,  with  tlie 
best  of  furniture,  and  full  and  plenty, 
that  the  English  resolved  to  root  them 
out,  or  they  could  get  no  footing  at  all. 
Antony  O'More  was  the  Ce4[l  Kj5, 
or  chief  King,  at  the  time-.a  famous 
warrior,  and  tip-top  horseman,  ready 
to  face  stone,  timber,  earth,  or  wathcr, 
and  had  a  horse  to  carry  him,  by  all 
accounts.  I  can't  say  how  the  horse 
iras  bred,  sir,  for  the  Racing  Calendar 
wasn't  published  then ;  but  no  doubt 
he  had  the  best  o'  blood  in  his  veins, 
or  he'd  have  no  stall  in  O'More'a 
stables.  I've  heard  Eclipse,  that  ran  a 
mile  a  minnit,  couldn't  stand  him  one 
hate,  or  Mr.  Irwin's  Fattgh-a-hallagh 
run  a  distance  beside  him.  Well,  sir, 
the  English  planned  to  take  O'More, 
and  sure  enough  they  trapped  him  in 
the  mountains,  as  he  was  out  wolf- 
hunting — for  that  was  the  sport  then — 
and  thought  they  had  him  enu^.  All 
the  gentlemen  that  were  out  with  him 
were  kilt  and  murtbered ;  but  O'More 
•houted,  '  thouman  lathe,  coppal  dun ' 
(*  go  on,  brown  horse '),  and  away  he 
went  like  the  wind.  On  he  went,  over 
hill  and  dale,  by  bog  and  bawn,  uutil 
he  reached  the  brink  of  a  high  moun. 
tain  near  Timahoe ;  when,  thinking  all 
all  danger  was  over,  and  being  very 
tired,  O'More  threw  himself  down,  and 
fell  fast  asleep. 

"  While  the  Prince  was  snoring,  the 
brave  horse  stood  over  him  like  a  sen- 
try on  suard ;  and,  sure  enough,  a  fine 
watch  he  was,  for  his  high  head  was 
snuffing  tbe  breeze,  and  ears  cocked 
showed  he  was  wide  awake.  'Twas 
well  for  the  Prince,  for,  my  dear  sir, 
the  English  were  on  the  track,  and 
every  minnit  came  nearer  and  nearer. 
When  tbe  horse  was  sinsible  of  this,  he 
pawed  his  master  to  rouse  him,  but 
the  poor  chief  was  so  dead  beat,  he 
remained  fast  asleep.  Well,  the  poor 
baste  was  bothered  at  this ;  so  bedad 
he  took  the  Prince's  coatamore,  or  great- 
coat,  in  his  mouth,  and  lifted  the 
Prince  a  little,  and  shook  him ;  but 
'twouldn't  do.  So  the  fine  horse  was 
in  a  quandary  entirely  when  he  heard 
the  in imy  advancing,  and  couldn't  wake 
the  Prince.  Again  he  took  him  up  by 
his  mouth,  and,  risins  him  purty  high, 
let  him  drop  of  a  suddent.    This  woke 


him,  shure  enough;  but  he  was  so 
Btifi'  and  wore  out,  he  couldn't  get  up 
on  the  horse,  though  he  heard  the  Eng, 
lish  crossing  over  to  take  him.  On 
this,  sir,  what  did  the  horse  do  but 
kneel  down,  like  a  blessed  crater,  or 
one  of  the  horses  in  Batty *s  Circus,  as, 
I  dare  say,  your  honour  seen,  and  thus 
helped  the  Prince  to  get  sated.  Feel- 
ing him  well  in  the  saddle,  and  know, 
ing  he  could  stick  by  the  knees — for 
ihey  never  wore  stirrups — instead  of 
8triving  to  get  along  the  fair  road, 
which  the  English  were  pelting  along, 
the  brown  horse  leaped  from  the  top 
of  the  mountain  straight  down,  in 
three  leaps,  reached  the  foot  of  the 
valley,  and  carried  his  rider  home  to 
Dunamase!  The  townland  is  called 
Augh-Antonah,  or  'Antony's  horse,* 
as  good  right  it  has ;  and  for  hundreds 
of  years  not  a  blade  of  grass  grew  upon 
any  of  the  three  spots  where  the  brave 
brown  horse  landed  after  each  leap." 

"  What  place  is  that  ?"  we  asked ; 
pointing  to  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
dwelling,  half-hid  amoiicr  the  trees. 

"  Grangemellon,  sir,  an  ould  ancient 
sate  of  the  Fitz^eralds.  I  heard  tell 
the  one  who  lived  there  in  the  time  of 
King  James — a  purty  king  the  hosthoon 
made — was  a  fine  spirited  gentleman, 
and  well  liked  by  rich  and  poor. 
Shamus  couldn't  lave  him  alone,  for  he 
took  his  property,  and  made  him  pri- 
soner; but  he  got  out  after  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne-wather,  and  protected  all 
the  property  of  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants, in  the  city  of  Dublin.  He  was 
requested  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Cor- 
poration to  present  the  keys  of  Dublin 
Castle  to  King  William,  as  he  'sat  a- 
horseback,  out  fornenst  the  College, 
where  his  image  now  stands,  and  'tis 
like  the  King  heard  of  all  the  good  he 
done,  from  the  answer  he  med  when 
Fitzgerald  brought  him  the  keys." 

"And  what  was  that?" 

•'  Why,  sir,"  said  the  King,  "  th^'re 
in  the  hands  of  a  rale  gentleman.  Ijiey 
could  not  be  in  betther.  I  wish  you  to 
keep  them." 

*•  That  was  very  polite  of  the  King," 
we  replied,  as  we  resumed  our  walk. 
"You  are  a  great  historian.  What 
is  your  name?" 

*'  Dan  Kelly,  please  your  honour." 

"  And  a  very  good  name  it  is,  Dan," 
we  said. 

We  were  leaving  the  vestiges  of 
former  greatness,  when  it  occurred  to 
us,  that  our  fellow-traveller  might  be 
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as  learned  in  legetidary  lore^  as  in  na- 
tional history,  and  we  questioned  him 
accordingly — 

"  Troth,  then,  I'm  sure  your  honour 
is  too  sinsible  to  give  in  to  such  $ha- 
Ttaoi.^  Puttin*  trust  in  charms  ^rtli 
near  causin'  a  sore  loss  on  these  lands.  I 
remember  the  day  as  if  it  was  but 
yesterday." 

"You  can  tell  it  to  us,  Dan,  ^  #d 
walk  on." 

"Tou  must  know,  t^n,  ur,  that 
ithat  I  was  a  gossoon,  going  of  errandfT 
from  the  great  house  up  there^"  ho 
pointed  towards  th^  mansion  of  Grang6- 
roellon,  **it  was  one  ot  the  sportingeSt 
places  in  t^e  County  Rildare,  a[nd  that'^ 
a  big  wb;*d.  The  finest  pack  o'  fox- 
hounds that  ever  gave  tongue  to  a^ 
tally  f  met  twice  a  week,  an'  lots  of 
grand  company  resoorted  from  all  parts, 
\ris  said  they  ate  the  master  out  df 
house  and  home,  but  gentle  and  simple^ 
man  and  boy.  ay,  an'  woman^  too,' 
with  horses  ana  dogs,  doted  down  upon 
Jerry  Kolan."       ...    * 

"And  who  might  that  fortunate 
person  be  ?**  we  inquired. 

"  The  huntsman,  sir;  a  clane-limbec(]( 
active,  well-fatured  man,  as  ever  you 
clapt  your  two  living  eyes  on ;  and^j 
mavrone.  His  he  was  the  pride  of  ihS 
pack,  sated  on  his  favorite  horse,  t^add^ 
uliack,  in  his  bran-new  scarlet  frock, 
with  snow-white  cords,  and  illgant  top-' 
boots,  his  velvet  cap  shin  in'  on  his  head, 
and  horii  sluns  by  his  side.  The  dogs 
delighted  in  him,  and  would  follow 
him  through  fire  or  wather.  They 
loved  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  a  crosi 
word  from  his  lips  would  quell  the  rag- 
ihgcst  worry  that  ever  broke  bui  in  a 
kennel.  But  somebody  loved  him 
above  the  dogs,  and  he  loved  her  as 
well,  and  a  fine  couple  they  wor,  aS 
ever  you'd  see  in  i^  month  of  Sundavs. 
She  was  Nancy  Mullins,  a  strong  far- 
mer's daughter  on  the  estate,  fnd  a 
grate  favourite  with  the  missis,  she 
was  so  centect.  Nancy  was  a  slib  of  A 
girl,  with  a  figure  and  step  like  a  blood 
nlly,  and  one  would  have  thought  she 
never  hurt  the  grass  under  her  feet, 
she  trod  so  asy.  But  she  walked 
into  the  affections  of  Jerrj-,  an'  no 
mistake,  an'  the  sight  of  her,  when 
she  came  to  the  parlour  wiridys,  or  to 
the  halLdoor,  maybe,  to  sefe  the  hounds 
pass  by,  going  to  the  meet,  would  rise 


the  colour  in  Jerry's  chedt,  tin  'twas 
almost  the  same  &8  his  cost 

**Now,  though  evenrbody  alkoat  the 
place  knew  well  that  Ji^rrr  was  doting 
down  upon  Nancy;  oi^  Miss  Mntlins, 
as  she  was  always  called,  fo^  they  w^r 
of  ouTd  atishint  stock;  though  now  &rai. 
ing.  he  was  so  diffideilt  and  baahful, 
ana  (h-»ught  so  much  of  her,  and  so 
little  of  himself;  that  hd  never  bad  dm 
courage  to  say  the  soft  word,  6nly  lifted 
bos  cap  wh^ni  slie  spoke  to  him,  same  lef 
to (fte  JiMtmi  ^MPf  other  lady  in  thtf 
land.  This  was  /ntCM'  tirfd  grietm' 
poor  Nancy,  who  Aid  hot  like  to  duftift 
any  Advances,  for  she  had  as  mtidi  mo- 
desty as  k  blessed  tun:  Kitty  MoHoy; 
the  dairy-mfald;  knew  exactly,  how  the 
land  lay.  She.  tried  td  put  the  'coirie 
hethcr '  herself  upon  Jerry,  bat  *twa^ 
no  go,  an'  to  do  her  jnstioe,  she  had  nd 
spite  agifi  her  riv^,  for  she  wad  a  godd 
cratqr,  ihoqgfa  h^  kdvice  was  netpr 
dotd*  mischidf.  One  even  iff,  towards 
the  end  of  Se^tem'ber,  ha  1  Was  bring* 
!rig  a  basket  ov  groceries  from  Athyj 
for  the  ridai*  sopp!^  from  Dublin  was 
delayed,  I  heard  two  voic^  a-talkin* 
in  the  orchard,  near  the  back  entranoe^ 
and  thefe  w^ri  the  two  colleens,  Nancy 
and  Kitty,  discoorsiri*how  to  maJce  Jerfj 
spake  out. 

'<  As  I  was  a  little  euros,  I  stooped  ft 
bit,  so  as  not  to  be  seen,  and  listened 
to  the  collogrnn, 

" '  Now,  Kitty,  my  darlint,  sure  yod 
wont  tell  it  to  mortual  j"  said  Nancy* 
in  her  soft,  sweet  voice,  Iik4  lin  April 
wind,  or  a  meandherin*  strame.  She  had 
an  insinivative  ^ay  of  spakiA*  that 
went  right  to  your  beiirt.  'But  I'm 
a*most  kilt  through  my  love  for  tbat 
boy.' 

«< « If  I  was  yon,  I  wouldn't  stand  it 
any  longer,"  replied  Kitt^  M0II07. 

" '  Tvhy;  then,  what  on  earth  would 
you  have  me  do?'  asked  Nancy,  la 
deep  earnestness.  '  I'd  die  sooner  than 
dp  anything  that  a  faymftle— ' 

"  *  Arrah,  don't  bdther  me,  yoa  9st 
your  faymale,'  interrupted  Kitty,  for 
she  was  passionate  at  times,  with  re- 
spect  to  you;  «yod  and  be  are  the 
conthrariest  {)air  I  ever  cum  across, 
since  I  lifted  a  can,'  sis  she. 

«< '  Oh  1  tell  me  what  to  do  to  wio  hk 
love,  an'  I'll  do  it?'  answered  Miss 
Mulltns,  as  if  subdiied  by  tbe  otfaer*a 
sperrit. 


'  Idle  gossip. 
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'*  *  Will  you  promise  that,  this  night  ?* 
asked  Kitty. 

"fl  promise/  returned  the  other; 
and  from  ihe  slao  that  followed,  I  think 
they  shook  hands  on  it. 

•*  *  Well,  then,'  commenced  Kitty, 
*yovi,  must  get  some  love-powdher  and 
xnix  it  in  his  drink.' 
.   "'Love-powderl*  repeated  Nancy. 
'I  never  heard  tell  of  such  a  thing.' 

•*  'You're  wiser  now,'  laughed  Kitty ; 
*  'iis  the  only  thing  for  a  bashful  man ; 
when  once  he  tastes  it,  he  grows  bould 
as  the  best  o'  them.' ,  , 

.  "  'And  where  is  it  sold?' demanded 
Nancy  Mullins. 

"'AtMrs-Cbstlgan's.'  . 

'"The  wise  woman ^'  demanded 
Nancy,  anxiously. 

*"  "The  wise  woman,*  echoed  her  cbm« 
paoion. 

"This  was  a  fortune-teller,  plase 
your  honour,  who  lived  near  the  Dane's 
Kath,  you  noticed  a-blow  near  the 
Barrow  side." 

"'Ohl  I  can't  go,'  sobbed  poor 
Nancy;  'the  priest  spoke  again  anj 
one  having  call  to  her ;  and  you  knovr 
we're  to  have  the  station  soon/ 

"  *  Well,I  wash  my  hands  out  of  you> 
for  I  can't  think  of  anything  else,  So^ 
good  night, Miss MulHns,  and  a. better 
ad  wiser,' .  said  Kitty,  as  she  turned 
aside  to  depart. 

" «  Oh  1  do  not  leave  me,  for  pity 
sake,*  cried  Nancy,  *  I've  no  friend 
but  you  I  dare .  spake  to,  Kitty  dear ; 
and  X  suppose  I  had  better  go,  if  it's  for 
the  best.' 

" '  1  know  no  other  way  to  bring  niiu 
round,'  observed  ^itty,  *  it's  only  a 
short  step  from  this  to  the  wise  wo- 
man's: no  one  will  see  you,  an'  to^ 
morrow  the  liounds  will  be  passing 
your  door,  when  you  can  Have  a  cup  o* 
sylUbub  or  a  dandy  ,o'  punch,  and  lust 
drop  thepowdher  into  it,  and  you'll  see 
my  wordisare  true.' 

"  The  girls  kissed  each  other.  I  wait- 
ed till  I  see  Nancy  take  the  road  to 
the  Rath,  an'  went  in  to  deliver  my 
errands.  « 

*<  One  of  the  family  was  taken  sick 
in  the  night  with  consternation  of 
the  bowels,  I  think  they  called  it,  an' 
I  was  sent  over  to  Athy  early,  to  the 
docthor's  shop,  to  bid  him  come  imme- 
diately.  When  I  see  all  the  beautiful 
physics,  in  blue  and  yallow  bottles, 
and  qutire  snakes,  and  other  combus- 
tibles, I  thought  if  I  could  get  a  little 


Ibve-powdher  for  a  sweetheart  ov  my 
own,  I  might  get  it  betther  from  the. 
shop  than  from  Mrs^  Costi^n.  How 
the  docthor  laughed  when!  axed  for, 
it ;  and  he  was  a  mighty  'cute  man, 
the  Heavens  be  his  bed,  for  many  a  life 
he  saved,  so  he  soon  wormed  out  of  me 
all  I,  have  been  tcllin'  your  honour ; 
an'  when  he  asked  me  if  I  thought; 
Miss  .Mullins  would  give  Jerry  the 
powdher,  aiid  I  said  yes.  '  WelL 
then,  no  harm  in  bringing  this  at  al{ 
events,* .  he  said,"  '  as  fm  having  the 
gig,  and,  Dani,  you  shall  have  a  sate  ;' 
and  ne  put  a  matter  like  the  worm  o^ 
a  potteen-still,  with  the  medicine,  into 
the  gig,  and  we  started  for  home. 

"  Though  I  lost  no  time  on  the  road, 
the  clock  struck  ten  qre  we  left  Athyji 
and  I  said  by  that  time  the  hounds 
quitted  the  kennel,  and  were  on  the 
way  to  the  meet,  'the  docthor  touched 
UD  his  horsei  and  we  trotted  on^  gaily, 
^1  we  came  to  the  cross  leadinj?  t4 
Bat  MuUins's  farm.  Here  one  of  the 
gossoons,  with  his  face  as  white  as  a 
sheet,  ran  against  the  gig,  as  he  cried, 
half  breathless,  <  Whip  up  the  bohreen 
for  your  life,  doctUor  dear,  poor  Jerry 
Nowlan's  a'most  ofT.' 

" '  What  ails  hjm,  t'atsy  ?'  asked  the 
doctor,  turning  the  gig. 

"  *  Foamin'  like  a  mad  dog,  and 
takin'  four  men  to  hould  him.' 

"  '  Thank  God,  we  may  save  him 
yet,*  muttered  the  doctor,  an*  he  kept 
skelpin'  the  norse  along  the  rough 
road,  an'  the  gig  leapin'  from  jowlt  to 

i'owit ;  'twas  as  much  as  we  could  do  to 
:eep  our  sates. 

"  lie  pulled  up  at  the  door  with  a 
jerk  that  nearly  druv  the  gig  into  the 
kitchen  windys,  and  the  cries  of  the 
women,  and  groaning  of  poor  Jerrv, 
with  the  shouting,  and  noise  of  the 
men,  as  they  almost  failed  to  keep  him 
down,  were  distracting. 

"  '  Out  with  you,  Dan,'  cried  the 
docthor,  *  and  get  out  the  stomach- 
pump.' 

"  I  did  not  know  what  he  meant. 
*  There's  no  pump  nearer  than  the 
Great  House,  sir,'  I  said ;  '  but  there's 
a  very  fine  well.' 

" '  You  be  han^d,  you  omadhaum  I 
Lift  up  the  cushion  till  I  open  the 
box;'  and  on  my  rabin^  the  lid  of 
the  drivin'-sate,  he  pulled  out  the 
machine  that  reminded  me  of  the  still, 
and  hurried  with  it  into  the  house. 

"  The  moment  the  docthor  laid  his 
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on  Jerry,  he  knew  what  ailed 
blm.  All  the  effects  of  arsenic  wero 
before  him. 

*'*  1  guessed  as  mach/  he  said. 
*  What  did  he  take  the  powder  in  ?* 

** «  Milk,'  was  the  reply,  from  a  do- 
sen  voices. 

«* '  How  long  sitice?' 

'< '  Not  ten  minutes  from  the  timo 
you  come.' 

**  *  Then  there's  hope  for  him  yet,* 
•aid  the  worthy  jontleman,  and  he 
fell  to  work  pumping  at  Jerry,  and 
pouring  in  hot  wather,  and,  glory  be 
to  God,  he  did  wondhers,  and  brought 
bim  to. 

**And  oh  I  when  poorNancy,who  had 
been  the  cause  of  such  destruction  to 
the  boy  she  loved  best  in  the  world, 
found  that  his  life  was  saved,  how  she 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  the 
docthor,  and  prayed  blessings  on  his 
gray  hairs ;  and  he  kissed  her,  and 
Rfred  her  up,  and  told  her  he  knew 
Jerry  loved  her,  and  if  she  came  to 
consult  him,  instead  of  the  wise  wo- 
man, he  would  have  spared  her  all  she 
suffered.  Poor  Jerry  himself  remained 
at  Mrs.  Mullins's  for  a  fortnight,  be- 
ing as  wake  as  a  child,  with  pains  in 
bis  bones,  and  the  joints  of  his  legs 
without  motion.  ^^  e  thought  he  was 
crippled  for  life ;  but  by  good  care, 
and  the  best  of  nursing — and  maybe 
Nancy  was  not  taking  good  care  of 
him  —  he  came  round,  and  in  six 
months  he  was  brave  and  hearty  aa 
ever." 

**  Was  the  wise  woman  prosecuted  ?" 
we  inquired. 

'*  She,  the  deluderer,"  replied  Dan. 
*'  Likely  enough.  Do  you  think  the 
wise  woman  would  let  herself  be  nab- 
bed that  way.  She  happened  to  be 
prowl  in'  about  iust  when  Jerry  got 
the  bowl  o'  milk  from  Miss  Mullins, 
and  when  he  drank  it,  he  just  turned 


up  the  wnites  of  his  eyes,  and  rested 
his  arms  around  Nancy's  white  neck— 
and,  poor  girl,  she  was  delighted,  for 
abe  thought  Kitty  Molloy's  words  were 
coming  trne ;  when.  Lord  save  as  from 
barm  1  he  fell  from  the  saddle  as  if  he 
was  ahol,  and  foamed  at  ihe  moiHh, 
worldn'Mike  one  ib  the  ifallin'-siic- 
ness.  Mrs.  Costigan  rievef  gave  ano- 
ther look,  bat  cut  away  as  if  the 
hounds  were  chasin|r  her,  and  tale  nor 
tidings  were  never  heard  of  heragjjiin." 
\  «  Did  Jerry  forgive  MisS  MwHins?" 
we  inquired. 

"  Ayeh  I  'tis  he  that  did,  and  mar. 
ried  her  in  style,  with  Kilty  Moiioy 
as  bridesmaid.  •  Shure,'  sis  she,  *  tu 
I  made  the  match  after  all,  for  you 
must  bring  a  bashful  man  to  death'j 
door  before  you  get  any  good  of 
bim.' '; 

While  our  entertaining  companion 
thns  shortened  the  road,  we  haapa«5. 
ed  by  various  country  seats.  Some 
locks  are  on  the  stream  of  the  Barrow, 
which  is  increased  in  volume  by  junc- 
tion with  divers  small  rivers,  the  Leit 
and  the  Greese,  which  fall  into  it  near 
the  bounds  of  the  counties  Carlowtis^ 
Kildare.  In  onr  progress  through  the 
parish  of  Urglin,  in  the  County  Car. 
low,  our  companion  pointed  ont  Psla- 
tine  town,  with  the  handsome  residence 
of  F.  W.  Burton,  Esq.,  Burton  Hail, 
surrounded  by  fine  woodlands.  Rut- 
land House  and  Rutland  Lodge  vk 
also  in  this  district.  We  caught  glimp- 
ses of  Mount  Leinster  and  Blad- 
stairs  Mountain,  separating  Carlotr 
from  the  County  Wexford,  and  skirti?d 
the  spacious  demesne  of  Oakpark,  to 
Besfield  Lock.  The  smoke  and  bifstk, 
crowded  houses,  and  clamour  of  a  hu^e 
town,  now  rose  on  every  side,  and  we 
entered  Carlow,  an  account  of  which 
we  must  reserve  for  the  next  nnmberoC 
our  national  Magazine. 

J.  R,  OT. 
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HOLLT     AND      ITT. 
BY  AVTBOITT  rorX.4«. 

'*  Heigh  ho  I  dnghelghhol  unlothegreenboUy.**— Shakipbabi. 
••  Ucnrplng  lrj.**—Id, 

OKCBftgun  "the  year  is  growing  ancient.**  Another  of  those  cycles,  serenty 
of  which  measure  the  ordinary  life  of  man,  is  well  nigh  completea.  One  more 
of  those  seventy  wa?es,  which  drift  man  into  Eternity,  is  just  about  to  break  on 
the  shore  of  Time.  Hours,  and  days,  and  months,  have  poured  out  their  sands, 
to  make  up  the  sum  of  one  of  the  most  eventful  years  this  generation  has  seen  ; 
and,  as  it  speeds  irrevocably  away,  we  stand  on  the  skirt  of  the  unretraceable 
Fast,  on  the  brink  of  the  unknown  Firrims.  '*  Horss  eedunt,  dies,  menses,  anni : 
nee  pneteritum  tempus  unquam  revertitur,  nee  quod  sequatur  sciri  potest." 
It  is  good  to  pause  a  moment  at  seasons  such  as  these,  if  it  be  only  to  take 
breath,  ere  we  start  anew  on  the  race  of  life,  to  look  around  us,  and  consider 
whence  we  have  oome,  whither  we  are  going— 

*^  Tis  wisely  great  to  talk  of  oar  past  boors.** 

The  Past  I  the  irrevocable  past !  All  that  we  once  looked  forward  to  with 
an  intense  desire  —  all  that  we  sought  so  eagerly  to  accomplish  —  for  a  moment, 
and  for  a  moment  only,  became  the  Present  ;  and  in  that  moment  only  became 
ours — ^perishing  in  the  using,  dying  in  our  embrace,  or  phantom- like,  eluding 
our  arms ;  and  the  moment  after  beyond  our  reach  once  more,  as  the  things 
that  have  been,  hurrying  away  into  the  dim  distance,  growing  smaller  and  smaller, 
fainter  and  fainter  every  hour  —  till,  like  the  lessening  objects  on  the  distant 
horiaoQ  that  shrink  into  misty  spots  in  the  physical  landscape,  theyi  too,  shrink 
as  they  recede,  occupying  but  a  little  space  in  the  6eld  of  our  mental  vision, 
till  at  last  wo  can  only  discern  them  by  the  light  of  Memort  that  illumines  them 
upon  the  far  away  verge  of  the  past. 

Memory,  "the  warder  of  the  brain,"  the  great  magician  of  life.  She  stands 
far  away  behind  us,  holding  up  her  mirror ;  so  that,  when  at  times  we  stop  a 
moment  in  our  onward  progress,  and  turn  the  mind's  eye  backwards,  we  see 
the  things  that  have  long  since  sped  away,  caught  and  deflected  in  their  course 
by  that  roagic  glass«-and  lo  I  the  phantasms  of  the  departed  flit  back  to  meet  us, 
and  the  images  all  stand  before  us,  "  lifeless,  but  life-like.*' — our  childhood,  our 
youth,  our  manhood,  and  all  the  scenes  and  beings  with  which  we  conversed— 
some  dim,  and  shadowy,  and  undefined — some  standing  out  with  sharp  outlines 
an4  in  strong  colours,  so  that  we  think  we  can  handle  them  with  our  hands, 
And  see  them  with  the  eyes  of  our  body.  And  thus  Memory  ^ives  us  back  the 
days  that  are  gone — its  pleasures  and  its  sorrows,  its  good  and  its  evil — 

HEHOBT. 

Sad,  as  the  waves  of  the  low-moaning  ocean 

Break  in  the  light  of  the  moon  on  the  shore — 

Fitful,  as  music,  when  winds  aet  in  motion 

Strings  of  the  aiiuluto  their  wiogv  tremble  o'er ; 
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Porey  as  the  flprinff  from  its  fbnntain-heart  ivellmg 
Through  the  hot  sands  ia  the  wUdemess  lone* 

Come  hack  again  from  their  shadowy  dweUing, 
All  the  dear  memories  of  days  that  are  gone. 

Childhood — its  light-hearted  sorrow  and  pleasure. 

Smiles  like  the  snnlight,  and  tears  like  the  dew ; 
Youth — ^rich  in  love,  as  a  vase  filled  with  treasure; 

Prime— with  its  dreams  of  the  grand  and  the  true. 
Sunlisbt  and  dew.drop  will  come  back  at  morning. 

Night  give  new  dreams,  and  the  vase  find  new  store ; 
Life  I  on  thy  stream  there  is  no  more  returning — 

Memory !  oh,  give  back  the  sweet  days  of  yore ! 

There  is  no  sentiment  that  obtrudes  itself  more  constantly  upon  a  thongfatfiil 
man  than  this,  that  human  life,  with  all  its  business  and  its  bustle,  its  toils  tod 
its  cares,  its  hopes  and  its  fears,  has  more  of  the  unreal  than  the  real  in  it,  more 
of  the  shadow  than  the  substance,  ever  fleeting  and  transient.  Sages  andpti- 
losophers,  in  all  ages,  have  felt  this  sad  and  solemn  truth,  and  proclaimed  it  U) 
the  world.  **  Man,"  says  the  poet>king  of  Israel,  "  walketh  in  a  vain  shadow,  and 
disquieteth  himself  in  vain. "  **  Our  days  on  earth  are  but  a  shadow,  and  therein 
none  abiding."  And  the  great  preacher  upon  vanities  bears  the  same  testimooy, 
''All  the  days  of  his  vain  life,  which  he  spendeth  as  a  shadow."  Pindar  calls 
man  "  the  dream  of  a  shadow,  2»ms  itm^  Mft^rt ;  and  iEschylus  still  more  bap- 
pily  designates  human  life — <<"Om^  Vi^j^vro" — a  dream  that  appeareth  in  the 
daylight.  St.  Cbrysostom,  who  was  himself  an  elegant  scholar  and  wella^ 
auainted  with  the  classical  literature  of  ancient  Greece,  had,  in  all  probatility, 
the  sentiments  of  these  poets  in  his  mind,  when,  speaking  of  life,  he  says,  "  li^ 
a  shadow  and  a  dream  it  flitteth  away,  having  nothing  £at  is  true,  nothing  tlut 
is  stable.^  And  again,  in  one  of  bis  fine  homilies,  he  thus  preaches  — "Ov 
life  is  like  a  scene  in  a  play,  or  a  vision  of  the  night.  For,  as  m  the  scene  wbeo 
the  curtain  drops,  the  decorations  disappear ;  and  the  visions,  when  the  light  of 
the  sun  shines  m  upon  the  sleeper,  all  flit  away,  so,  in  like  manner,  when  the 
last  hour  for  all  and  for  each  draweth  nigh,  all  these  things  are  dissolved  td 
vanish."! 

But  if  life  be  thus  unreal — if  the  past  be  as  a  shadow,  and  the  present  bot  a 
dream — where  shall  we  look  for  the  real  and  the  abiding?  Where  but  in  the 
future — the  future  beyond  tbe  grave — the  morrow  not  of  Time,  but  of  Etenitj) 
when 

"  The  days  breaketh,  and  the  shadows  flee  away." 

Strange  paradox  of  Nature !  mysterious  antagonism  between  the  physical  and  the 
moral  condition  of  our  being  1  'To  the  eye  of  the  Christian  philosopher,  as  of  ths 
Christian  poet,  this  life  is 

^  The  land  of  apparitions,  empty  shades! 
All,  sll  on  earth  is  shadow — all  beyond 
Is  sabetance." 

There  indeed  is  the  real,  the  true,  the  stable.  The  strong  hand  of  that  moft 
sublime  and  beneficent  of  God's  ministers — Death — rends  away  the  day-scate 
from  the  eyes  of  the  soul ;  her  vision  is  no  longer  diseased  that  she  sees  spectreS) 
no  longer  dim  that  she  fails  to  see  realities,  no  longer  short  to  see  the  whob; 
And  so  there  is  no  shifting,  no  passing  by  parts  across  the  field  of  view ;  bat  at 
is  beheld  in  its  entirety,  and  therefore  unchangingly. 

In  the  midst,  then,  of  ail  this  fleeting,  changeful,  phantom-life.  wherein  ^ 
now  dreamily  move,  let  no  man  fail  to  take  these  comforting  thoughts  to  ^ 

*  Kmim^  r»f«  hm  Stm^  T«^ar^i;^i«,  •vSit  aktifts  whf  ^i/3«u«f  t%n,  —  Hom.  XZXT.  ii 
cap.  xiv.  Gen. 

T^ff  ri/yriXiiSf  ytffttvnt,  mas  mt  *Mnt  »a'  rnt  iv«f  i»«rT«Vt  v'ntrii  Xmrmi  »m  mfrnvt  ^trm.- 
£p.  L  Tim.,  cap.  5,  Hom.  XV. 
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soul  —  they  will  not  make  him  the  leas  earnest  to  do  whatsoever  his  hand 
fiodeth  to  do ;  but  while  he  is  occupied  about  the  things  of  time,  let  him  not  be 
falsely  craven  to  the  nobility  of  his  nature,  to  fear  to  avow  that  he  looks  beyond 
and  above  the  earth,  and  fixes  his  hopes  on  heaven.  Let  us  listen  to  l^ature 
while  she  teaches  us  this  lesson  in  a  figure : — 

THE  wnxow. 

*•  ToofUM  Im  twM    boofa  in  Uie  numiog  bro6ki.'*-<8BAKSPBABB. 

The  Willow  grows  beside  the  River, 

And  the  boughs  hang  o*er  its  few. 
Till  the  green  leaves,  as  they  quiver. 

Kiss  the  waves  that  run  below. 

The  River  whispers  to  the  Willow 

With  a  sad,  mysterious  tone. 
As  the  bubbles  of  eadi  billow 

Gurgling  break  on  bank  and  stone. 

What  saith  the  River  as  it  glistens 

In  the  sun.glint8  through  the  tree* 
While  the  bou^h  stoops  down  and  Ustens 

To  its  pkuntive  melody  ? 

"  Like  mv  waters,  life  is  flying — 

Brightest  joys  have  shortest  stay — 
As  my  waves  speed  onward  sighing. 

With  thy  kisses  far  away : 

*'  Human  hopes  are  like  the  bubbles 

Swoln  and  glittering  on  my  tide. 
Till  the  rocks,  hke  eartUy  troubles. 

Meet  and  wreck  them  as  they  glide."— 

High  o*er  Willow,  high  o'er  River, 

Soars  a  Lark  in  airy  rings. 
While  his  voice  trills  to  the  quiver 

Of  his  sun-illumined  wings. 

And  the  ether.vault  b  riven 

With  this  glad  song,  as  he  flies— 
"  Seek,  like  me,  thy  joys  in  heaven, 

And  thy  hopes  within  the  skies." 

But  it  was  not  of  such  things  that  we  sat  down  to  write.  The  rude  winds  are 
blustering  outside  our  close-curtained  room ;  the  rain  is  plashing  in  drearily 
against  our  window-panes,  and  we  feel  that  the  winter  is  indeed  upon  us.  Well, 
let  him  come.  Happy,  if  we  never  meet  worse  enemies  than  *'  winter  and  cold 
weather."  Come,  tnen,  thou  hoary-headed  and  dripping  shiverer;  if  thou  art, 
indeed,  an  enemy,  wc  will  deal  with  thee  as  the  sreat  Christian  philosopher  of 
Tarsus  enjoins  us  to  deal  with  all  our  enemies.  We  will  feed  thee,  we  will  give 
thee  drink,  we  will  '<  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  thy  head  ;"  we  will  thaw  away  all 
thy  ice ;  we  will  dry  thy  dripping  garments ;  we  will  hush  thy  mournings,  and 
wipe  away  thy  tears.     So  now,  be  jolly,  old  fellow,  and  sing  us  a  stave— 

"  Heigh  ho !  sing  heigh  ho  I  unto  the  green  holly ; 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly ; 
Then  heigh  ho  the  holly, 
This  life  Is  most  jolly." 

Oh !  rare  Will  Shakspeare,  thou  hast  a  sentiment  for  every  season— a  phrase 
for  every  thought— something  apposite  in  the  way  of  expression  for  every  phase 
of  human  feeling ;  and  they  who  cannot  make  their  winter  nights  pass  away 
gaily  in  thy  company  must  have  "  hearts  in  their  bellies  no  bigger  than  pins* 
heads."  f_ 
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Dear  friends  wImb  tiM  ev*of  Ohmtntt  it  at  hand  yoa  will  hear  throBsbooi 
Btreets  the  pleaffanti  ariaa  of  Abosa  «!ha  go  about  wilh  carta  filled  with  hoUy  ud 
iry.  At  every  door  thi«  oari  is  veleomew  Every  oook«iiiaid  ruehas  oat  to  luiil 
it,  and  ia  sure  to  poasesa  horaelf  of  an  abundanoe  of  the  beautiful,  hrigbt  cree& 
branches  of  the  holly,  and  bunchea  of  (he  wreathing  ivy,  to  decorate  her  kitdMo; 
eveiy  housewife  takes  care  that  parloar  and  sitting  apartnient  shall  shioe  vlih 
the  emblems  of  the  holy  Christmastida— 

M  £ich  room  with  !vy-leaves  is  drest, 
And  every  post  with  holly,** 

as  sang  good  Master  Geoige  Withers  before  he  turned  Puritan,  and  took  to 


We)^  just  so  would  we  wish  U  to  be  between  us  and  you.  We  would  be  tbe 
welcome  visitants  to  your  Christmas  hearths — we  would  be  your  social  and  joar 
spiritual  holly  and  ivy — shkitng  upon  yon  with  pleasanty  ever-verdant  faces, 
bringing  you  the  good  cheer  of  tale  and  of  song,  and  lincering  with  you,  on  toot 
shelves,  and  before  your  eyes,  till  the  new  year  shall  bring  you  other  leara 
to  take  our  place— and  then— . 

"  Down  with  the  boSyi  ivj,  and  all, 
Wherewith  ye  dressed  the  Christmas  haU." 

To  our  thinking,  the  ivy  is  one  of  the  loveliest  leaf-robes  with  which  the  boon- 
tiful  hand  of  Nature  has  decked  our  fair  world.  It  would  be  no  inapproprute 
emblem  of  the  great  Christian  grace  of  Charity.  See  how  it  creepeth  now  aloog  tbe 
ground,  and  doth  not  vaunt  itself;  and  if  it  raises  itself  upwards,  it  is  nottbsti: 
behaveth  itself  unseemly,  but  rather,  in  love  and  fidelity,  clinging  to  someagfi 
tree,  or  hoary  ruin,  to  which  it  has  ministered  through  the  long  years  that  ^^ 
gone,  holding  to  them  in  their  age  and  weakness,  as  it  did  in  their  vonth  &c^ 
strength — ^long-suffering,  and  kind,  and  loving ;  hiding  and  healing  aA  the  restj 
and  ravages  of  time — ever  smiling  with  verdant  afiection  around  the  witherios 
trunk,  or  the  crumbling  stone ;  enduring  all  things  for  the  sake  of  those  it  lore^-* 
the  storm,  and  the  frost,  and  the  lightning,  and  the  thunderbolt — that  it  mij 
cover  them  with  its  green  drapery,  and  stay  them  with  its  embracing  fibres.  Bf 
some  such  old  ruin  do  we  love  to  sit  and  rouse  at  eventide,  and  odl  up  in  tlkr 
dim  lisht  the  olden  memories  of  the  place  and  people — the  hall,  or  the  cloister, 
with  the  shadows  of  those  who  lived  and  died  within  tbem,  ete  yet  the  green  i^t 
crept  to  love,  and  comfort,  and  beauti^  them  in  their  day  of  desoUtion  tod 
sorrow.  Such  a  ruin  as  this  we  know  oi^  with  which  a  legend  is  connected  th&t 
we  shall  tell  you.  It  is  one  of  our  famed  round  towers,  and  stands  at  lUttoc, 
anciently  **  Rath  MuigJui*  tuaiscirt,**  or  "The  Rath  of  the  Northern  Plain,"  k' 
far  from  Ardfert,  in  the  county  of  Kerry.  It  is  covered  with  ivy  and  in  good  pR' 
.  servation,  and  near  it  are  some  ecclesiastical  ruins.  Our  friend  Dr.  Fetrie  tei3 
us  that,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  country,  there  were  formerly  k^ 
churches  close  to  the  tower,  in  the  upper  story  of  which  a  remarkably  svee^ 
toned  silver  bell  was  placed.  In  the  time  of  the  ''troubles*'  it  was  thrown ibr 
safety  into  the  River  Brick,  which  flows  close  by.  All  attempts  to  recorerit 
have  been  vain,  though  it  is  said  occasionally  to  direct  attention  to  its  piscc  ct 
concealment  by  emittmg  melancholy  tones.  Shall  we  sing  to  you  the  tnoogbi^ 
that  rose  in  our  mind  as  we  sat  one  evening  by  that  tower  : — 

THE  SILVEB  BBIX  OF  RATH  HUIOHB. 

I  SAT  by  the  base  of  the  ivy-robed  tower, 

In  lonely  Rath  Muighe  when  the  daylight  was  gone. 
And  watched  till  the  moonlight  fell  down  in  a  shower, 

Athwart  the  deep  stream  that  flowed  sluggishly  on : 
I  thouffht  of  the  days  when  the  silver  bell,  pealing 

Alofl  in  the  belfr^r,  invited  to  prayer ; 
When  whitcvested  priests  at  the  altars  were  kneeling. 

And  chanting  of  canons  rose  sweet  on  the  air. 


*  Proooaaced  Mtcte, 
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The  cfaiiniiti»  «tid  ooovoilf^  and  okiitten  ktv»  ptrish^d^ 

And  leare  Mane  a  trace  of  their  mint  bdund } 
And  the  bell  of  the  tower,  bo  mcredly  cherished^ 

No  mora  flings  iti  8««et  lihar  to&at  to  the  wind. 
For  the  spoiler  approaebed»  bringing  tenw  and  BUoffhtsr, 

And  trouhkid  the  peace  of  Aoee  aerrants  of  Goa ; 
Then  pioos  ones  bore  that  loved  bdl  to  the  water, 

Ajid  blessed  it,  and  plosged  it  far  into  the  flood. 

And  lo  1  as  I  mused,  came  the  ghostly  wind,  stealing. 

And  rustling  the  iyy^leaves  oyer  m^  head ; 
Then  methonght  that  the  voice  of  that  siiver  bdl  pealing, 

Bose  solemn  and  sad  flrom  its  water4aved  bea« 
With  eadi  silver  sound  thronging  fancies  swept  o'er  me, 

Till  past  things  came  baoc  like  the  spectres  of  night ; 
And  cloister  and  convent  again  rose  before  me. 

And  white*vested  piiests  knelt  beneath  the  moon>  light. 

Tis  thus,  when  the  spoiler  would  take  all  that* s  preciomt, 

That  Memory  hides  each  dear  image  apart ; 
And  oft  in  the  silenoe  of  night,  to  xefresn  ns. 

They  well  np  again  from  the  deeps  of  the  heart. 
And  solemn  yet  sweet  on  our  souls  comes  the  feeling, 

That  loved  ones  and  dead  ones  are  thronging  around ; 
And  tones  long  remembered,  just  like  that  be&'s  pealing^ 

Float  mournfully  up  from  the  grave's  dark  profound  I 

The  ivy  — theflexilcfooted  ivy,  as  Ovid  beautifully  phrases  it  —  was,  you  all 
know,  sacred  to  Bacchus;  and  all  the  Muses,  too,  were  wont  to  bind  their  brows 
with  it,  and  the  poet's  crowns  were  wrought  of  ivy.i."  doctarum  heder»  pnemia 
frontium."  It  is  meet,  then,  that  the  Christmas  ivy  should  bring  us  good 
cheer  and  song.  And  songs  ye  shall  have,  dear  firiends,  for  your  hearths  in  De- 
cember,  besides  those  we  have  just  sung  to  you  ourselves;  for  we  have  called  upon 
some  of  our  minstrels  to  cheer  you,  as  did  the  waits  in  the  good  old  times.  So 
now  at  round  the  fire,  and  listen  to  one  of  our  own  poets^  Mortimer  Collini^  who 
shall  describe  the  month  for  you  in  his  sweety  melodiouB  numbera— 


DscBMBm,  bleak  thy  woodlands  ar^— 
No  merry  maidens  wander  there 
With  blossoms  in  their  wind-tosaed  hair« 

Till  splendour  of  the  evening  star 

Gleam  in  the  cloudless  East  afar. 

White  are  thy  wolds  with  sheets  of  snow. 
And  ungloved  fingers  cannot  touch 
The  tun,  where  they  were  wont  to  clutch 

Dim  April  .violets,  long  agO| 

When  Spring  winds  murmured  to  and  firo. 

No  ripple  on  the  forest-brooks. 

No  Summer  swallow,  flashing  down 
To  cool  him  in  the  waters  brown ; 

No  dreamer  over  ancient  books 

Idea  idly  in  moea-paven  nooka. 

Yet  surely  hath  the  circling  year, 

'Mid  many  months  of  greener  bough. 
No  bringer  of  more  joy  tiian  thou 
Canst  yield,  when  whirling  storms  are  here« 
Deoember,  month  of  ChriaUnaa  cheer. 
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There,  now,  yott  aroiakly  lanwiigd  inlo  the  wild  wmtjcj  December,  that 
month  that,  as  Spenoer  1 


«M^ «« Htttet  U  fltim  «p  Winttf  M«iM^ 

And  bids  him  dagrnM  wiih  li^Dfon  i^ge  hit  right; 

80  now  hb  aUuiBB  with  numj  a  itanfy  stoate, 

80  DOW  hia  Uosteriiig  Uait  eohe  coait  doth 


When  the  two  sons  of  Cymbeline  sat  in  the  doomy  cave  within  the  moimtains 
of  Wales,  with  Belariiu^  Anriragiu  asks  the  ola  maa— 


*<  When  wo  shall  hoar 
The  nin  and  wind  beat,  dark  December,  how, 
In  this  our  pinching  caye,  shall  we  discourse 
The  freeung  hours  away  T* 

Ah  I  the  auestion  was  a  poser,  and  Belarins  very  wisely  avoids  anawering  it 
These  fo&  had  but  little  book-learning,  and  we  dare  be  sworn  there  waa  not  as 
much  as  a  song-book  amongst  them.  Had  they  lived  in  the  days  of  Oriaods 
and  Rosalind,  then  might  the  old  inan  have  answered  them  oheernilly  enoo^i— 
"  sit,  sit,  and  a  song."  Better  still,  had  kind  fate  cast  them  upon  onr  owa 
times,  they  would  have  all  sorts  of  shilling  volumes,  and  penny  penodicals ;  and 
upon  the  first  day  of  that  same  dark  December,  the  gloom  even  of  the  Cambrian 
cavern  would  have  been  penetrated  by  the  light  from  onr  own  Maga ;  and  they 
would  have  grave  discourse,  and  song,  and  tak,  such  as  we  now  o&r  yon,  dear 
reader,  in  our  pages.  W^ell,  there  are  few  pleasanter  ways  of  ^pending  a  winter 
evening  than  by  Sie  fireside.!^  the  pleasanter  if  we  have,  durins  the  dajr,  beea 
able  to  enjoy  the  out-door  worla ;  then  young  and  old,  man  and  boy,  maid  aad 
matron,  each  takes  his  or  her  place  in  the  sweet,  bright  picture^  and  ao  aajs 
another  of  our  bards  :.— 

THB     INQLX.HOOK. 
FRSa  TKAISLATIOS  FBOM  **UM  TROIS  BBttlTBa**  OF  Dl  ULLS. 

« lie  Ibjv  dM  pbiiln  tit  U  wiim  iBwndo,**  fte. 

The  hearth,  the  heart  of  home. 
Glows  with  a  welcome  warmth  as  thrifUess  thought, 
Coo'd  to  the  wildwobd  by  the  wandering  voice 
Of  Spring*  (a  golden  heritage  of  hoars 
Spent  by  the  wayside),  now  the  dearer  call 
Of  social  instinct  heeding  turns  again 
Back  to  its  own  fireside.    The  rtrady  glow 
That  flushes  Father  Winter's  frosty  cheek 
Bespeaks  all  hail  I  while  gathered  round  his  knees 
All  kindred  pleasures  meet  to  give  good  cheer 
Unto  the  Prodigal 

Set  round  with  joys 
The  household  ring  is  drawn :  unbroken  trust 
CUaps  hands  more  closely ;  and  dirided  firiends. 
Brought  face  to  face,  look  cunningly  askant-- 
Then  shyly  through  the  empty  bieaoh  between. 
Then,  one,  two,  three,  away  I  their  bounding  heasta 
Cleave  fast — ^the  faster  for  the  longer  lean ; 
And  their  free  speech  makes  merry  round  the  past* 
As  once  o'er  obstacles  they  dearaa  together. 
Less  airy  but  more  easy.    Discontent 
Hath  now  halC'holiday :  the  Christmas  sky 


" Ob,  CQckoo!  shall  I  caU  thee  Urd, 
Or  but  a  waQdoring  voico?*'.— ITordWortA. 
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Shows  tbe  true  steelly  aheoi ;  the  tiispj  road 
Feels  lively  to  the  foot ;  the  shovelled  «aow 
Hath  the  old  tingling  touch ;  and  the  huge  hearth 
Craddea  with  hearts  of  ode*     Old  timesy  old  times^ 
Glass  kisses  glass :  old  loves,  old  smiles^  old  songs, 
Waeshaell  waeshaell    Was  ever  roundelay 
Of  sommertide  so  sweet  ? 

Soon  restless  youth 
Wearies  of  wond*ring  at  the  reckless  feats. 
The  peerless  gallants  and  the  matchless  dames 
Of  forty  years  ago.    White-headed  pets 
'Scape  mm  the  eager  sire's  relaxed  knees. 
Prim  darlings  loose  godmother's  apron.string, 
And  edge  away  demure.    The  blushful  girl. 
With  needless  household  pretext,  quits  her  place ; 
And  the  yonnff  neighbour,  moved  to  let  her  pass. 
Forgets  he  misht  return,  and  absence-struck. 
Halts  on  the  threshold,  timing  with  his  own 
Her  fairy-flitting  foot,  and  to  nimself 
Taking  each  glance  that  for  the  tenth  time  marks 
The  perfectness  of  some  especial  cate. 
Making  sweets  sweeter.    Now  around  the  hearth 
Close  up  the  oldsters  in  a  narrowed  ring, 
Circling  the  sacred  flame :  while  tale  and  jest 
Join  on  to  iest  and  tale.    So  loud,  so  f\ill. 
So  glib  and  gay,  hold  forth  the  orators. 
You'd  say  each  eloquent  hand  had  moved  the  mill 
That  grinds  all  young  again.     And  auditors. 
Fair  once,  and  gentle  still,  vield  due  applause. 
With  tearfVd  merriment  and  nurthful  tears. 
As  the  theme  touches  on  the  time  their  tears 
Wept  for  a  nothing,  and  yet  nothing  seemed 
Aworth  their  weeping. 

Watchful  of  the  glance 
•       Of  a  mild-matron's  age-revering  eye. 

The  youngsters  gather  to  a  group,  and  taste 

The  sweets  of  stolen  and  yet  sinless  joys. 

Arch  gravity  and  stifled  mirth  pursue 

The  supper's  stealthy  round,  and  when  it  drops, 

CUp  hands  for  quiet,  and  with  roguish  tale 

Count  up  the  forieits.    Gay  the  sports  proceed. 

Till  the  great  diamber  grows  too  strait  to  hold 

Th'  expanding  spirits.    Following  the  lead 

Of  some  sly  stateling,  one  by  one  depart 

The  muster'd  conclave,  till  the  bounds  are  broke 

In  order  unimpeached.    When  silence  falls 

Upon  the  elders,  clouds  come  after  rain 

In  Autumn  skies  :*  when,  the  last  fight  outfought. 

The  veteran  rests  on  the  uneasy  bed 

The  hard  hand  makes  itself;  when  enterprise. 

Bowled  o'er  the  gokka  road»  is  bsouriit  to  che<^ ; 

When  knotty  eontests*  stoutly  strngjbd  through. 

Bring  the  poor  man  to  where,  somftTuckless  mom. 

His  kwsoit  leii  him,  at  the  fingerpost 

Of  seonu— the  end  ^  strife,  each  tongue  is  still. 

And  tear-dimmed  eyes  s^m  asking,  each  of  each. 

How  meeting  thus  at  the  crossroads  of  caire. 

Can  we  make  merry  7    Hearken,  loud  and  clear 

Youth  lifts  its  voice  in  answer  (God  in  these 
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Hath  mtde  those  ku|^ter*)»  and  the  gKne«  n»  on ; 
Each  baa  it3  champioDSy  as  the  bounding  bal|| 
The  plumed  shuttlecock  and  graceful  hoop^t 
With  quick  defiance  paai  from  hand  to  hand. 
Coming  to  go  a|;ain,  and  gone  to  come. 
The  fiitners,  and  their  fathers,  stand  aside. 
Second  the  strokes,  and  share  in  Un  applause* 
And  smile»  and  fold  their  hands,  and  u>r  themselTee 
Draw  stakes  with  fbrtane. 

Pacing  to  and  fira^ 
Hard  hj  this  plav  of  the  two  ends  of  life. 
Worshipful  Wisdom,  smooth-lipp'd,  broken-voiced. 
Shuts  up  its  month,  and  stops  its  solemn  ean^ 
And  shakes  its  antique  head,  to  be  assured 
The  whirligig  around  hath  left  it  steady 
On  its  young  shoulders.     Holding  dais  high 
With  its  own  musings,  yet  with  ^cious  oy% 
Looking  on  the  two  ases  and  their  toys, 
'Signs  3kQm  a  pitiful  ^ace  below  the  salt 
Tl^t  savoiurs  its  own  schemes.    Anon  it  stoope 
To  its  own  sport— a  sport  that  doth  not  shame 
The  more-haste-worse-speed  spirit  of  an  %fp 
When  the  bead  works  for  play.    It  meets  its  natch. 
The  lists  are  drawn,  new  lists  of  doth  of  gold; 
The  forces  ranked,  the  sign  of  onset  made; 
The  brain  is  busy  as  a  battlefield. 
Forethought  is  here,  is  there,  is  every  wherfr— 
Sets  a  poor  pawn  against  a  crowned  king ; 
Advances,  calculates,  combines,  concludes. 
Farewell,  fair  Chance,  who  wast  the  queen  of  lights  I 
Thou'st  lost  whoever  win. 

In  the  ingle-nook 
Still  the  deaf  uncle,  spectacles  on  nosey 
And  newspaper  on  knee,  sits  on,  well  pleased. 
Now  he  reads  slow,  yet  turns  to  read  again^* 
Now  rubs  his  eyebrow  with  the  argument : 
Now  smacks  his  lips  upon  a  biting  jest ; 
Cries  out  at  ''hear  **  and  *<  cheer,"  and  laughs  aloud. 
To  catch  the  passing  sounds  of  merriment. 
Chime  in  with  ''  laughter  1"    Now  he  folds  the  sheet. 
And  leaning  back,  looks  up,  as  though  **  my  lord  " 
Had  writ  and  diagram*d  his  speculation 
Upon  the  wall  above  the  mistletoe. 
Now  he  sits  upright,  turns  the  smouldering  log 
Upon  the  redden'd  bars,  and,  looking  round. 
Nods  at  a  noisy  child,  and  slaps  his  kne^ 
With  merry  make-believe  that  he  would  give 
A  second  Christmas-box  to  little  folk 
Who  use  the  first  so  welL 

Now  we  pronounce  this  to  be  a  very  good  pictnre — verv  life-like,  and  genial  ■■ 
full  of  strong,  cheery  lights,  and  tempmd  with  soft  shadows— just  such  a  piece 
as  one  of  the  old  Dutch  masters  would  have  drawn,  with  all  its  hearty  socialities ; 
or  better  still,  as  our  own  Madise  would  produce,  with  all  the  wondrous  bar- 
monies  and  contrasts  of  colour  and  affluences  of  domestic  detail,  which  make 
his  "  Snap- Apple  Night "  immortal.  But  enough  of  songs.  Shall  we  not  have 
a  tale— a  Christmas  tale  1    Tes,  surely,  and  here  comes  one 

**  Who  liath  a  stoiy  ready  fat  your  ear  " — 
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one  who  has  many  s  time  and  oft  charmed  and  instructed  ns  with  his  wayside 
rambles,  and  faia  pathefcic  season-stories.  So,  dear  B.,  tell  your  Christmas 
musings  in  your  own  way : — 


A  CHBISTMAS  CONTEMPLATIOK— •CBnCK-BOBN. 

,••  Glory  be  to  Ood  on  high  ( 
Chriit  Is  born  to-day  ; 
Peace  on  eerth,  and  charity— 
ChrJvt  la  bom  lo-dAy. 
Stan  from  heaven  look  wondering  down 
On  the  Lord  that  left  hie  throne  i 
White-robed  angeli,  golden-orovned,' 
ttrihe  their  harps  with  Joyful  sound— 
Glory  be  to  God  on  high  1 

Christ  is  bom  to-d*y  \ 
Fiace  on  earth  and  charity — 
Christ  is  bora  to-day," 

--JoHir  Taiirois  WiLUik 


It  was  my  lot  to  be  a  sojourner  in 
Shrewsbury  on  the  Christmas-day  of 
18 — .  The  weather  was  open,  and 
without  frost ;  and  the  morning,  which 
had  commenced  with  clouds,  had  wept 
its  mitts  away,  and  by  noontide,  sun- 
light poured  in  broad  lines  down  upon 
the  streets  and  sparkling  pave  of  the 
beautiful  old  town,  where  are  to  be 
seen,  more  than  perhaps  in  any  other 
place  in  the  kingdom,  the  most  delight- 
fully quaint  and  ancient  houses,  rare 
specimens  of  the  early  English  style, 
and  withal  so  neat,  and  trim,  and  cu. 
riotis,  that  each  in  its  peculiar  structure, 
if  it  could  be  supposed  capable  of  com- 
pression  into  miniature  dimensions,  and 
of  being  put  under  a  glass  bell,  would 
grace  the  table  of  the  most  recherche 
drawing-room  as  an  ornament,  or  en- 
rich the  shdves  of  a  museum  as  a  cu- 
rious specimen  of  obsolete  home  archi- 
tecture. Around  many  of  these  old 
domiciles  the  winter  sun,  like  a  merry 
and  hale  old  man,  was  shining  warmly; 
while  through  the  soft,  gleammc,  misty 
air  the  bells  from  the  difierent  c£urches 
were  clashing  and  striking  in  sonorous 
and  graceful  confusion.  Steeple  afler 
steeple  awoke,  and  tower  after  tower 
spoke  out,  each  sending  forth  its  clang- 
ing summons,  as  if  in  harmonious  and 
exciting  rivalry  with  its  neighbour. 
First  the  bells  from  St.  Mary's  began 
the  descant,  and  were  ansviered  by  the 
iron  tongues  of  St.  Julian's ;  and  inu 
mediately  afler,  with  brazen  voices, 
from  ancient  Aukman's,  swinging  their 
stem  challenge  to  the  wind ;  then, 
from  a  distance,  more  faintly  and 
sweetly,  arose  upon  the  ear  the  Abbey 
diimes;  while  proudly  crowning  the 
river  bank,  St.  Chad  sent  forth,  un- 
wearied, peal  upon  peal  of  load  and 
jubilant  notes  and  lifesome  tones,  out- 
leaping  from  their  tower^  Ilka  wild 


hawks  issuing  from  captivity  into  the 

t lad  and  *<  eager  air,*'  and  rising,  and 
oating,  and  falling,  and  succeeding 
each  other,  like  tempest-tost  waves 
breaking  on  the  shore,  and  blending 
up,  without  one  discord,  in  the  soun£ 
ing  and  elastic  concert  that  seemed  to 
pervade  all  space  from  sky  to  earth, 
to  welcome  in  the  happy  day  on  which 
Christ  was  bom. 

And  oh !  how  musical  and  sweet  are 
these  Salopian  bells,  ringing  in  the 
"  delicate  air  "  of  that  lovely  i>astoral 
and  woodland  shire,  and  along  its  con- 
terminous counties,  and  onward  and 
northward,  from  place  to  place,  and  up 
to  ancient  Oswestry,  which  takes  ite 
namefrom Northumbria's hapless  king, 
Oswald,  slaughtered  here  by  heathen 
Fenda,  King  of  Mercia:  and  ofi*  to 
verdant  Yale  Crucis,  amidst  its  wooded 
hills ;  and  to  romantic  Chirk,  and  gen- 
tle Wrexham,  whero  the  princely  old 
tower  of  the  grand  and  many,  win- 
dowed church,  «' The  Pride  of  Wales," 
flings  into  the  air  from  its  exquisite 
bells  a  crash  of  metallic  harmony  most 
rich  and  clear,  wakening  up  the  echos, 
and  filling  with  music  lul  tne  soft  val- 
leys, where  Gresford  answers  from  her 
Steeples  in  a  ring  of  bells,  the  sweetest 
to  be  heard  within  the  whole  girth  of 
merry  England ;  and  their  silvery  ca- 
dence, mingling  with  the  deeper  tones 
that  break  from  Wrexham's  tower,  are 
borne  onward  in  softer  vibrations  to 
the  banks  of  Dee,  or  die,  like  the  de- 
parting spirit  of  sound,  in  a  faint  and 
circling  ripple,  against  the  grey  and 
castled  walls  of  Chester. 

And  thus,  upon  that  bright  and 
happy  festival,  and  in  the  quaint,  and 
proud,  and  ancient  town,  after  I  had 
joined  in  the  church  services,  I  strolled 
down  to  the  Quarry  Walk,  which 
stretches  along  <'the  gentle  Severn's 
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fledjgy  banks,"  and  again  the  bells, 
which  had  been  resting  during  cburdi 
honrSy  suddenly  broke  out,  startling 
Uie  ear  of  silence,  and  filling  all  the 
air,  and  coming  hunying  acnNS  the 
fields,  and  floating  over  the  *' crisp 
waves  "  of  the  river,  and  reverberating 
amidst  the  denuded  branches  of  the 
deaf  and  still  old  limes  which  sentinel 
the  Walk,  with^  such  a  life  and  exhila- 
ration of  sounding,  shaking,  bursting 
harmony,  as  to  stir  m^  blood  to  its 
fountain,  and  almost  bnng  tears  to  my 
eyes. 

And  acain,  in  the  evening,  as  I  sat 
in  my  soHtary  lod^ng,  the  bells  once 
more  leaped  up  mto  life,  but  as  it 
seemed  to  me  in  a  fainter  strain,  as  if 
their  joy  were  dulled  by  weariness; 
yet  still  as  distinct  in  their  articula- 
tion,  and  as  melodious  in  their  roll, 
and  full  of  mellow  sweetness — saluting 
the  night.  The  full  white  moon,  like 
a  silver  Greek  shield,  lay  on  the  bo- 
som of  the  sky,  and  seemed  to  be  look- 
ing down  calmly,  through  the  air,  rent 
and  agitated  with  sound,  on  the  brave 
old  town  and  drcling  hills.  Then  sud- 
denly the  bells  ceased,  music  and  mo- 
tion, their  last  intonation  died  into 
silence,  and  they  hung  still  as  death  in 
their  cold  tower-tomb ;  and  their  soul, 
which  is  sound,  was  suspended,  and 
their  sweetness  lingered  like  an  echo 
around  my  heart. 

And  then  I  fell  into  a  musing  fit  as 
to  what  the  melody  of  these  bells  might 
be  brought  to  teach,  and  how  I  could 
inteipret  their  tonnes  into  intelligent 
expression,  and  what  was  the  actual 
sentence  of  distinct  speech  conve3red 
in  their  exulting  octaves,  and  some 
sweet  lines  floated  into  Uie  stream  of 
my  memory,  suggestive  and  descrip- 


tive of  die  mattei— they  woe  from 
Wdler's  «  Bavensoroft  Hall :"_ 

"And  then  Um  bnttte  of  the  nreet-tOBgiwil MU, 
Ctanglng  and  cluhing  fe«Iod  into  the  nam, 
▲  JogroM  ehbne  to  wckeno  fliilili—i  in. 
The  strmnger  itaxted,  ftr  tbotejoenad  Umm 
Rang  on  hia  heart  •■  old  ftmttiax  eonndi^ 
Calling  to  mind  the  tlmei  vhcn,  m  •  boy, 
He  kyred  to  ehaonl  thoie  ealaaa  hy«aM  of  old 
Which  iainti  and  holj  ftthen  of  the  Chwdk 
UaTo  left  ae  predont  gifts  to  lidker  tiaee. 
II  MCDDicd  M  thovgh  fwoel  votoaein  Ite  air 
HiTti  ntttrenm  to  Mi  thtmghri  In  arriiin  UH  thwi 

•«0h  teleadnm  mllUbu 

Lando,  laado,  laodo  i 
l>uitie  mIrabiSlNis 

FlMdo,  planrio,  phni& 
Gloria  lit  gloria, 
▲manti  memorfn, 

OoBiao  In  title, 
Cnt  teethaoBi* 
Dantur  et  pnconia 

C«dide  a  pealtia.** 

And  I  thou^t  of «  curious  Latin  dii- 
tich  I  had  met  in  an  old  volome,* 
which,  if  my  memoiy  betpay  me  no^ 
mas  Uius— 

'*  Fanera  plango— Fnlmina  frengo— ^hbhatapeDp^^ 
Exeito  loitee— 0ieilpo  v«nlo»— Vteo  cnttnaei.'* 

Thus  speak  the  bells,  or  rather  oi^ 
on  the  part  of  the  whole  peal,  detuU 
ing  their  beneficent  uses  to  the  churcb 
and  mankind  in  general.  Tbe  lines, 
which  are  monk»Latin,  and  savour  of 
doggrel,  may  be  rendered  tbus,  though 
I  am  afraid  they  lose  but  little  of  their 
doggrel  character  by  their  tranapos- 
tion  to  the  following  rhymes : — 

«*  Deed  bevaning^Thiiader  toeiJtl«g>^ 
Sahbath  haillng^-dnB  Mmkiag  t 
Caofing  stonny  vinda  to  ecaie. 
Calming  crael  hcarta  to  peace."* 

But  this  did  not  suit  the  spirit  I  was 
then  in ;  nor  a  second  couplet  framed,  it 
would  appear,  on  the  same  principle  of 
making  the  sound  an  echo  to  the  i 
and  runniDg  thus:— 


*  Laodo  Detun  Tenim— Flebem  roco— eonjngo  clenm — 
Deftmctoe  ^oro— >FeeteBi  fttgo— >festa  deooro,** 


which  may  be  rendered,  in  a  free  and  easy  translation,  thus— 


Tb»  trno  Ood  Adoring. 
The  lost  dead  deploring. 


Tho  people  inviMag. 
Tho  dtargj  uniting. 


Tbe  peetilienee  diailnf. 
T6e  llntivale  gracing. 


So  I  determined  to  extract  a  sen- 
tence for  myself,  and  compel  their 
pealing  changes  to  express  a  great  and 
simple  truth,  and  one  consonant  to  this 
glorious  festival ;  and  Fancy  aiding  me 


no  doubt,  I  thought  I  could  frame  their 
language  thu 


▲  SAVIOCa  IS  BORN — CHBIST  T&8  Z^CVRD. 

And  thus,  having  vocalised  the  bdOe  to 


♦  "  Weever  on  Funeral  MonumenU."    TLeae  lines  fqrm  the  motto  before  SchUl€r*s  **Socis 
of  the  Bell.'* 
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my  satiafiMtioiit  and  beitowed  npon 
them  BO  blessed  and  annunciatory  an 
expressiveness,  I  went  back  with  great 
delight  to  their  now  narted  mnsio,  and 
felt  that  they  had  been  all  the  day 
preaching  to  my  spirit  throngh  my 
sense,  and  tuning  it»  while  they  taught 
it,  eloquently  and  well. 

And  then  I  found  my  thoughts  es- 
saying to  consider  the  action  of  these 
bells  in  the  light  of  a  moral  symbol. 
What  large  and  loving  invitations  do 
they  give  with  their  clear,  persuasive 
Toices,  calling  through  the  wide-spread 
and  unchartered  air,  sounding,  irre- 
spectively to  all  alik^  as  sweet  and  as 
impartial  to  one  as  to  every  one— just 
as  God's  sun  and  rain  shines  and 
streams  indifferently  on  the  evil  and 
the  good  —  the  just  and  the  unjust. 
How  catholic  are  the^  in  their  rever- 
berations, as  their  reiterating  changes 
so  pealing  up  the  lawn,  and  in  through 
ute  doors  and  windows  of  the  noble's 
castle,  and  thence^  borne  on  the  **  invi- 
sible  and  creeping  wind,"  pass  on  across 
his  grounds,  to  visit,  with  as  full  a 
freight  of  harmony  and  song,  some 
poor  man's  humble  cottage  which  skirts 
the  wood,  charming  the  ear  and  cheer- 
ing the  heart  of  each  and  all  alike  in 
every  rank  of  life — ^the  lord  and  the 
labourer,  the  sovereign  and  his  serf; 
and  thus  uniting  and  inviting  all  who 
belong  to  our  common  Christendom,  to 
come  to  the  house  of  prayer,  to  hear 
of  God's  great  love  to  the  wide,  wide 
world,  because  that 

▲  SAVIOUR  IS  BORN — CHRIST  THE  LORD. 

Oh  I  huge-hearted  and  liberal  bells, 
how  yoo  express,  in  the  outbreakings 
of  TOur  melody,  the  illimitable  good- 
will of  liim  whose  earthly  nativity  you 
would  celebrate  1  Your  joyous  peals 
are  heart-music  for  the  million ;  and 
Heaven's  sweet  love,  that  willeth  not 
that  any  should  die,  is  told  forth 
through  the  sonorous  symbol  of  your 
wide-sounding  peals,  which,  in  notes 
of  varied  tone  and  shifting  power  and 
of  pathos,  seem  to  plead  chidin^y 
witn  the  dubious,  to  complain  mourn- 
fully with  the  wayward,  to  startle  the 
inert  to  life,  to  sympathise  melodious- 
ly  with  the  good,  and  to  call  and  joy- 
fully invite  all  souls,  and  sinners,  and 
shades  of  the  great  human  family,  to 
the  one  prepared  and  happy  home, 
over  whose  portal  is  written 

A  SAVIOUR  IS  BORN — CHRIST  THE  LORD. 


And  then,  agm,  I  called  back  my 
thoughts  from  the  wide  air  where  they 
were  careering  likeeaeles  on  the  wind, 
with  the  vibrations  of  the  bells,  and 
brought  them  down  to  bear  upon  the 
OBJECT  of  all  this  loud  and  laudatory 
harmony.  And  here  at  once  the  great 
fact  came  in  view — ^the  great  and  ma- 
jestic  fiict,  which  brought  Heaven 
down  to  earth,  and  lifts  earth  to  Hea- 
ven; which  uncurtains  the  thoughts 
and  the  throne  of  God ;  which  involves 
and  affects  the  eternal  future  of  kH 
rational  being,  and  will  yet  cause  the 
material  universe  to  thrill  to  her  centre, 
and  break  forth  into  songs  of  gratula- 
tion.  Yet  all  this  majestic  fact,  and 
aU  the  greatncM  of  circumstance  con- 
nected with  it,  is  here  narrowed  down 
to  the  smallest  possible  point;  for  in 
the  mangel  cradle  of  Bethlehem  was 
Heaven's  Glory  curtained  and  contain- 
ed;  and  the  Day-spring  of  the  world 
eclipsed,  and  the  Bright  and  Mornine 
Star  of  all  intelligent  and  niirituiu 
being  suffered  occultation.  Here  it 
was  that  Deity  approximated  to 
dust,  that  Eternity  stooped  to  Time, 
that  Infinity  put  on  the  trammels  of 
Limitation,that  Immortality  was  linked 
with  the  sufferinjrs  of  Nature,  and  all 
that  was  loftiest  in  heaven  became  all 
that  was  most  lowly  on  earth ;  for  unto 
us  this  day  a  Saviour  is  bobv— Christ 
THE  Lord. 

And  from  this  manger-cradle  (my 
thoughts  rapidly  assuming  a  kind  of 
viaonary  character)  seen^  to  pro- 
ceed rays  of  yellow  golden  light, 
which  fell  upon  the  forms  gathered 
round,  and  associated  with  its  history. 
I  looked  at  them  personally  with  a 
feeling  produced  by  the  individual  in- 
terest each  possessed ;  but  I  felt  my- 
self also  regarding  them  as  symbob  or 
representatives  of  large  and  distinct 
classes  among  the  great  believing  £a. 
mily  of  man— .worshippers  of  *'  God 
manifest,"  and  walkers  in  His  ways. 
There  I  beheld  the  gentle  Mother,  the 
loveliest  type  of  pure  and  exalted  wo- 
manhood to  be  found  in  any  history— 
the  fountain  of  meek  thoughts  and 
heart-pondering8-.-the  pattern  of  chas- 
tened and  reverootial  love— the  very 
glass  and  form  of  humble  and  unob. 
trusive  holiness.  And  I  beheld  the 
angels  stooping  from  heaven  to  earth 
to  minister  to  their  Maker  as  a  man, 
and  to  wait  upon  their  Creator  as 
upon  one  created.  And  I  saw  the 
inagi,  star-led  and  spirit- taught,  sons  of 
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rtont,  and  IteMidafy  kiA2»..-at  all 
I  fUn  of  royiQ  gifts,  and  therefore 


tli6  0rtont,aiidl 
eT«nt8 1 

powerfnl,  beeauM  irealth  w  power — 
eminent,  and  learned,  and  wiee.  And 
I  beheld  Joseph,  the  babe's  refrated 
father,  with  his  sense  of  justice^  and 
fats  spirit  of  obedience,  faithM  and 
forbearing;  of  kindly  descent,  high- 
bom,  but  a  mechanic,  eating  indepen. 
dent  bread  by  the  labour  of  bis  hands 
and  the  sweat  of  his  brow — a  noble 
artisan.  And  the  shenherds,  too,  I 
saw  bending  orer  the  infant  form  of 
the  feeble  one  who  was  to  become  the 
Head  and  Pillar  of  their  class — ^tha 
Good  Shepherd— the  Great  Bhepherd 
—the  Ohief  Shepherd,  who  lived«  and 
died,  and  rose  again,  to  serve  and  sa^e 
the  flock  He  lov^.  And  as  my  fancy 
went  on  creating  and  moulding  things 
old  and  new,  my  mind  became  con- 
centred and  was  lost  in  them,  and  I 
thought  that  ontward  and  customary 
objects  had  all  dissoWed  and  passed 
away,  and  that  a  broad  circle,or  radiant 
belt  of  light,  filled  all  space,  sweeping 
round  and  coextensive  with  the  boan£ 
of  time — a  shining  zodiac,  having  its 
periphenr  graduat^  by  centuries ;  and 
its  radii  wero  wide,  and  luminous 
paths,  all  tending  and  stretching  in  to 
one  great  and  common  centre,  from 
whence  the  light  went  forth,  and  to 
which  it  returned,  as  earthls  rivers 
flow  and  fall  into  the  ocean  from  whenoe 
they  derive  so  much  of  their  fulness. 
And  I  saw  that  this  grand  centre  con- 
tained two  prominent  objects,  which 
were  the  manger  and  the  cross—the 
alpha  and  the  omega  of  His  earthly 
humiliation  who  lay  in  the  one,  and 
died  upon  the  other;  but  they  were 
standing  up  in  a  glory  from  which 
streamed  forth  rays  of  a  dasEling  and 
intolerable  brightness  ;  and  these  out- 
ward  and  material  ensigns  of  his  birth 
and  his  death  seemed  inevitably  to  at- 
tract  the  regards  of  the  parties  who  had 
gone  up  to  Bethlehem,  and  who  now 
seemed  to  occupy  each  a  luminous  path, 
as  a  representative  of  their  own  pecu- 
liar class.  And  I  thought  that  the 
angels  had  their  path  as  the  work  of 
His  hands,  the  servants  of  His  throne, 
the  heralds  of  His  birth,  the  adminis- 
trators to  Hie  wants  and  weariness  in 
the  wilderness.  His  strengtheners  in 
His  passion,  the  watchmen  at  His 
tomb,  the  witnesses  of  His  resurrection. 


[Dm. 


ofHiaMBm,Hii 
worahippevs  in  glory,  fiis  wnged  ind 
wflfing  miaistflis  to  do  Hisplestax^ 
hearkening  to  tlw  voice  of  His  mootlL 
And  I  thoQght  that  aoe  of  the  lamiwHii 
paths  was  oooapiad  by  the  imam 
body,  of  whom  the  Bleased  Tii^  tk 
mother  of  oor  Lord'e  hoMni^,  wu 
the  typ  land  head  I  aadbetewcrethoa- 
sands  of  iiutbM  and  meek-hesrted  wo. 
men,who  had  loved  their  Lofd,  aadliied 
and  died  for  His  sak^eeaHng  their  ftith 
by  martyrdom,  and  writing  a  leooid  of 
their  truth  in  letters  of  bleed  od  lla 
stoneUloor  of  their  dmgeoa,  oroQtlia 
Band  of  the  avenay  or  at  the  bonii^ 
stake. 

And  some  of  the  faithfoi  oess  I 
could  recognise.  There  was  meek-cv^ 
Hannah,  and  Rath  with  the  lenca 
soul;  and  the  deep-hearted  one  «^ 
said,  «'  All  is  well,"  «'  AU  sbsU  be 
well;**  and  the  who  was  ower^^ir- 
iiest  in  her  household ;  and  tii*  vb 
eat  at  onr  Lord's  feel  oplisteniag;  vA 
9he  who  washed  those  feet  wiik  \mss 
commingling  grief  and  love.  Aadoo- 
ble  matrons  were  there,  whose  fiuseifi 
written  in  ancient  Chwch  chroaiele. 
and  thoasands  of  unreoorded  oee«,  bot 
whose  names  are  with  God  oahigM 
and  many  whose  lot  was  cast  is  tbe 
fiery  days  of  cruel  persecution,  mir- 
tvrs  from  the  Waldeosian  Valley,  or 
the  wild  and  heathery  moors  d  Mr 
Und. 

And  I  thooffht  that  another  of  tkoe 
broad  paths  oflight  was  trodden  by  tbe 
rich,  represented  by  one  of  tbe  magi- 
There  was  he,  the  high  father  of  the  ad- 
dent  people,  opulent  in  docks,  SQ<1 
herds,  and  gold,  and  silver,  bat  riflher 
far  in  self-^denying  faith  i  and  i#  vitf 
walked  in  the  fields  at  aoon  amoog  ^ 
servants,  and  got  and  gave  the  bi«*- 
aiags  and  hs  who  came  to  Jastf 
by  night :  and  he  who  w«nt  hMs^ 
to  the  Boman  governor  for  his  Lordjs 
bodv,  and  boned  it  in  his  own  bm 
tomb ;  and  milUona  of  the  bi^h  «i^. 
wealthy-bom,  occapring  all  periods  t^ 
time,  and  clime  of  uhristendoia*  ^ 
one  among  that  throng,*  of  ^^^^^ 
days,  a  son  of  Britain,  wbo>  ^  ^ 
Master  whom  he  loved,  went  sboat 
doing  good,  and  broke  the  bs»of 
many  a  prison-hoase^  and  tnsde  w 
captive's  heart  to  sing,  and  now  sleeps 
in  Jesus,  on  a  savage  and  far  struw^ 


*  John  Howard  died  at  Oherson. 
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waiAied  by  4fae  dull  Enxme  waves,  and 
beside  the  freezing  Dnieper. 

And  methongbt  another  of  the  ra- 
diant  roads  was  occupied  by  the  wise 
and  learned.  And  this  body  was  re- 
presented by  a  second  of  the  magi. 
And  here  were  the  Proj^etSi  and  Eran- 
gelists,  and  Apostles ;  and  the  Chris- 
tian fathers  and  confessors  of  the  Gos- 
pel; and  the  stout  Reformers,  whose 
eloquence  shook  the  Church,  and  elec- 
trified the  world.  And  he  was  there,* 
that  rarely  gifted  one,  who,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four,  cast  under  his  feet  all 
the  taat  honours  which  snoeessful 
aeienee  had  in  store  for  her  brilliant 
eon,  that  he  might  walk  disentangled, 
serting  God  wim  the  great  heart  and 
wondrous  reason  he  had  ^ven  him. 
And  hg^  whose  glorious  mmd  soared, 
like  an  arehan^^  among  the  stars  on 
the  wings  of  Science,  yet  sat  at  Reve- 
lation's footstool  in  the  simplicity  of 
a  perfect  &ith.  And  het  who,  though 
stained  deeply  with  the  clay  of  earth, 
yet  thought  as  no  man  ever  thought, 
and  wrote  as  no  man  ever  wroto ;  and 
from  the  pinnacle  of  his  surpassing  in- 
tellect, wnich  searched  and  mastered 
all  knowledge,  looked  down  into  the 
manger  cradle,  and  adored  Incarnate 

'  Love,  and,  doubtless,  was  forgiven. 
And  1  saw  that  another  of  these 
radiating  paths  was  held  by  the  pow- 
erful and  the  kindy  class,  represented 
by  the  third  of  the  magi.  And  here  I 
saw  one  with  the  likeness  of  a  royal 
crown;  in  Saxon  gaib,  and  eminent  in 
beauty,  grace,  and  attractiveness.  His 
Bword  was  girded  on  his  thigh-^his 
bow  was  slung  across  his  back— his 
ready  pen  was  in  his  hand — his  feet 
were  on  the  necks  of  the  cruel  in- 
vaders  of  his  counh7 — and  his  Bible 
was  in  his  heart.  The  dauntless  sol- 
dier, the  wise  l^islator,  the  scholar, 
the  monarch,  and  the  Christian— and 
Alfred  was  before  me.  And  he  was 
there,  the  monarch  with  the  heaven- 
seut  crown,  whose  hands  slew  the 
giant,  and  struck  theharpstrings;  and 
when  fevered  with  the  heat  and  thirst 
of  battle,  poured  the  sweet  water  of 

'  his  native  well  upon  the  pound,  be- 
cause it  had  been  procnrea  at  the  risk 
of  tiie  life  and  the  blood  of  his  fellow- 
men. 


And  Ae§  was  there,  the  ohan^ioo  of 
the  truth,  the  asserier  of  the  freedom 
of  the  mind,  descending  like  a  lion 
from  the  forests  of  the  North.  Daunt- 
less of  heart,  swift  of  foot,  stern  of 
purpose^  unswerving  of  principle  i  a 
great  and  majestic  king,  an  uncon- 
quered  soldier,  a  noble-hearted  man, 
a  friend,  tender  and  true,  a  loving  and 
faithful  Christian.  See  him  just  be- 
fore some  of  those  dreadful  battles 
which  he  fought  for  the  liberties  of 
Europe,  and  when  victory  ever  sat  like 
a  star  on  his  helm.  See  him  and  aU 
his  s^endid  army  prostrate  in  pra^^er 
for  Divine  help,  and  then  rising  with 
the  war-cry  on  their  lipe  of  '<lmma. 
nuel,  God  with  us,"  and  precipitating 
themselves  on  the  foe,  who  ded  before 
the  tempest  of  their  battle  like  a  dri- 
ven leaf.  And  an  aged  and  illustrioua 
king  was  there,  one  whose  hand  could 
confer  the  proudest  coronet  in  Europe, 
and  over  whose  dominions  the  sun  of 
heaven  never  went  down ;  one  whose 
armies  marched  but  where  victory  met 
and  embraced  them,  and  whose  fleet 
swept  through  the  illimitable  main  as 
a  queen  and  mistress.  Yet,  this  man 
of  power  and  dominion,  l^is  exalted 
monarch,  where  do  we  now  behold  him? 
He  is  kneeling  on  the  green  sod  of  his 
own  royal  forest,  with  the  great  oaks 
standing,  as  if  in  dumb  amaze,  around 
him ;  kneeling  as  a  man  and  a 
Christian  would  kneel,  beside  one  of 
the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  a  dying 
gipsy,  whose  last  faint  moments  he  is 
strengthening  and  sweetening  by  his 
tenderness  and  his  teaching ;  aad  the 
prayer  of  the  loftest  in  the  land  and 
the  lowliest  went  up  together  to  God 
in  that  hour  through  the  still  forest 
air.ll 

And  another  of  the  dazzling  paths 
was  occupied  by  the  vast  throng  who 
were  employed  in  mechanical  life,  or 
wore  the  honoured  name  of  artist ; 
and  of  this  class  Joseph  was  the  head 
and  type.  Amidst  this  crowd  I  saw 
the  two  artificer  Jews  whom  God  did 
call  by  name,  and  fill  with  knowledge 
in  all  manner  of  workmanship,  and 
Paul  the  Apostle,  a  tent-maker,  yet  a 
friend  of  God's.  I  knew  him  by  die 
li^ht  in  his  eyes,  and  the  heaven  on 
his  brow.    And  one,  in  modern  days 


*  Blaise  Pascal.  f  NewtoiL  %  Bacon. 
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a  iiMitdtkiw  punter,*  wkwe  deep  love 
was  rooted  in  iHMemen,  end  whoie 
Gftlm  ^irit  foand  reiwte  wlien  tnmed 
to  heeTen»  which  hie  own  domestic 
hearth  refnaed  him.  And  Atf  was  there, 
tiie  sifted  potter  of  fair  France»t  whose 
skilful  hands  Uboured  in  the  plastic 
chjf  but  whose  fervent  heart  was  oc- 
cupied in  the  higher  matters  pertain- 
ing to  spirit  and  truth.  And  there 
was  onet  whose  face  and  form  I  should 
have  recognised  among  a  thousand., 
one  of  lowest  caUin^  but  loftiest  con. 
oeptions ;  a  mechanic  in  basest  metal, 
yet  a  builder  of  such  a  fabric  of  beauty, 
that  men  are  never  weary  of  gazing  at 
hp  for  its  subject  matter  wiU  endure 
coeval  with  those  "  delectable  moun- 
tains" which  lift  their  head  through 
its  frame-work,  or  that  *'  golden  city  '* 
flo  vividly  delineated  in  its  inimitable 
imaginations. 

And  last  of  all,  I  saw  that  a  shining 
path  was  covered  all  over  with  pilgrims 
of  the  shepherd  class,  and  all  who  per- 
tained to  rural  life.  The  tiller  of  the 
soil,  the  labourer,  and  the  herd,  were 
there — a  countless  throng,  but  unknown 
by  name,  for  the  pious  poor  possess  no 
historic  chronicle,  or  allocated  niche 
in  Fame's  proud  temple ;  their  record  is 
in  heaven,  and  their  witness  is  on  high. 


with  hi] 


[Dee. 


vriio»  for  our 


poorj 
Uyh 


',  and  had  not 
his  head. 


on  eartfi  to 


fia  I  what  sound  is  it  whidi,  ftHuur 
on  mv  ear,  disorders  and  breaks  up  afi 
the  mining  machinery  of  Ikht  lAiich 
fanov  had  oonstruoted,  like  tbs  effiuang 
wind  before  whose  donding  tnfloenee 
the  rainbow  melts  away?  Have  the 
bells  come  back  to  vooai  and  vym- 
phonions  life  once  more,  or  is  tbere 
music  in  the  air?  Ko;  it  is  simply  an 
old  chime  which  now  awakes  the  night 
—a  solitary,  single  old  chime,  stm^ 
out  from  an  antique,  huge  ciodt, 
held  forth  from  a  church  wall  by  a 
giant  hand  and  arm  of  gold.  Hax^ 
to  its  slow  and  solemn  sons  I  It  ia  an 
old  Gregorian  tone,  jret  full  of  gentle 
and  tender  associations;  by  tarns 
ceasing,  and  pausing,  and  commencing 
aj^ain.  Most  simple  is  it.  yet  sorpaa- 
sine  sweet,  and  full  of  a  wild  melan* 
choly,  as  if  lamenting  that  the  f^ea- 
sant  day  is  done,  for,  as  its  last  aad 
cadence  dies  away,  every  clock  in  the 
old  city  sounds  forth  from  its  brasen 
gong  into  the  midnight  air  the  hoar 
of  Twelve. 


And  now,  dear  readers,  we  have  summoned  for  your  special  delectation  "  tbree 
songmen  all,  and  very  good  ones,"  as  the  clown  says  in  Winter*i  TaU.  Other 
songs  and  tales  have  we,  but  we  shall  keep  them  for  springtide,  when  frost  and 
snow,  and  the  cold  wind,  and  the  sleety  shower,  sbaU  have  afi  passed  away — ^when 
the  birds  are  agun  beginning  to  sing,  and  the  groves  and  the  fields  are  crowing 
green.   When  next  we  meet,  this  old,  failing  Year  shall  have  breathed  his  ^att    , 

**  Atqoe  in  se  SOS  per  vestigia  volritur  annus  '* — 

The  bells  shall  have  rung  him  to  his  grave,  and,  like  the  world's  courtiers,  shall 
have  tuned  their  voices  to  welcome  in  his  successor.  And  so  we  bid  you  fiire- 
well  for  the  last  time  in  1855— 

**  And  from  onr  mouth  take  wish  of  happy  yean." 

Amthomt  FonjLR, 


*  Albert  Durer. 


tP«li»y. 
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OGtk  M8IM>'-WAA'0  inil. 

>*  D'ye  mind  nw,  %  nllor  thoaU  to  trery  inch 

AH  Ai  one  u  a  piece  of  the  ihlp, 
AiiA  wflh  ber  ImTe  the  wotld,  wiih0lil«ff*rlqi  to  niaA, 

From  Uie  monwiit  the  anefaor**  »-tilpb 
Ai  f<»  me.  In  all  weathen,  all  timeai  tides,  and  ends, 

Nottghi'i  a  tfOttble  ftom  duty  thai  iprinffi  i 
for  my  havt  U  my  Foll'ti  and  my  rhino  nqr  flrleiid*f« 

And  ai  ibr  nv  lift,  'tb  thfl  King's.**— OxbaWa  ••  Foo«  JACK.'* 


Wfi  firmly  believe  that  some  bo^s  are 
born — destined,  that  is,  from  tiheir  very 
cradle^-to  become  sailors,  and  nothing 
else  I  It  matters  not  whether  tbev  aro 
reared  in  a  sea-port  town,  or  far  inland, 
I  the  result  will  inevitably  be  the  same* 

'         In  the  former  case>  they  spend  all  their 
'  leisure  time  in  hanging  about  the  docks, 

'  climbing  op  ships*  rigging,  and  gree- 

dily treasuring  every  bit  of  informa- 
'  tion  they  can  pick  up  conjcerning  nauti- 

cal  matters  and  a  sailor's  life.    Their 
hearts  beat  quick  at  the  mere  idea  of 
'         the  ocean,  and  of  ships  sailing  across 
its  trackless  deeps.    Everythmg  con- 
Bected  with  the  s^a  interests  and  de- 
>         lights  them,  and  the  older  they  grow 
I         the  more  potent  becomes  this  fascina- 
tion ;  for  we  know  not  what  other  word 
would  so  fittingly  and  truthfully  ex- 
press what  they  feeU    The  click  of  a 
pa  wl- windlass,  Uieho-ye-ho  I  of  seamen, 
I         and  the  creaking^  of  yards  and  blocks, 
i         are  music  to  their  ears ;  they  sniff  the 
I         wholesome  scent  of  raw  tar  with  keen 
i        relish  ;^  and  even  the  odour  of  bilge- 
i         water  is  far  from  being  repulsive,  for 
t        to  their  vivid  imaeinatioa  it  is  poeti- 
cally sugeestive  of  stormy  seas,   and 
long,  tropical  voyages.   They  regard  a 
bronzed,  whiskerea  foremastman  with 
I         profound  admiration,  for  he  is  their 
I         beau-ideal  of  manly  daring  and  gallaa- 
try,  and  they  sometimes  make  them- 
selves ill  by  chewing  tobacco  on  the 
8>y,  in  humble  admiration  of  this  hero. 
Positively,  they  gaze  with  interest  at 
the  dirty  ship's-cook,  as  he  sits  on  in- 
verted bucket  in  the  doorway  of  his 
caboose*  polishmg,  with  grimy  paws, 
the  stew-pans  and  kits ;  and  they  envy 
the  naked-footed,  over-worked  cabin- 
boy,  whom  they  see  running  about  at 
everybody's  call,  and  doing  all  sorts  of 
odd  jobs  about  the  decks,  for  doth  he 
not  wear  tarry  duck-trousers,  a  checked 
shirt,  and  a  blue  jacket  ?  and  is  he  not 
one  of  the  crew,  and  in  that  capacity 
lives  in  the  ship,  and  sails  in  her  whi^ 

VOL*  ZLVX*vKO*  CCLXZVZ* 


thersoever  she  is  bound  ?  As  iihey  gaze 
at  him,  they  mentally  repeat  their  fik- 
vourite  sea-song—"  fiarry  Bluff  P— 

••Hairy  Bfaiir,vh0n«hiVi>tft^  fri«4»«n41il0 

home, 
His  dear  natlTVland,  on  the  oeean  to  roami 
Like  a  sapUnf  be  sprang,  hi  waa  ftir  to  tfan  vltv. 
And  was  tnie  British  oak  a«  tha  oUtar  ha  (nv,** 

Ac,  Ac 

Inwardly  do  they  vow  that  they^ 
too,  will  be  sailor-boys — Harry  Blu£»» 
ere  long;  and  rel^  upon  it,  that  in 
spite  of  all  oppoution  on  the  part  of 
their  friends,  the  wish  of  their  heart 
will  be  realised  I 

Again,  many  bojfs  who  never  saw 
the  sea,  or  a  ship,  in  their  livesi  feel 
instinctively  that  they  are  destined  to 
become  sailors,  and  they  enthusiasti- 
cally and  absorbingly  read  "  Robinson 
Crusoe,"  tales  of  shipwrecks,  sea- 
novels,  and  all  books  relating  to  the 
ocean,  ships,  seamen,  and  sea-ufe;  they 
construct  model  vessels,  and  spend  long 
summer  days  in  navigating  them  on 
the  village  pond ;  they  imitate  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  the  diessji  and 
eait,  and  demeanour  of  that  renowned 
hero  "  Will  Watch  the  bold  smuggler,'* 
as  they  once  beheld  him  represented  (by 
an  eminent  strolling  actor)  on  the  stage 
of  a  two-oenny  travelling  theatre ;  and 
they  confidently  announce  to  all  and 
sundry  whom  it  may  concern,  their  in- 
domitable resolution  to  go  to  sea ;  but 
whether  they  will  eventually  emulate 
the  heroic  *'  Will  Watch  the  bold  smug- 
gler," or  "  Richard  Parker,  the  muti- 
neer," or  "Long  Tom  Coffin,"  or 
'*  Blackbeard,  the  pirate,"  they  have 
not  yet  quite  decided.  They  have, 
however,  vowed  to  "  so  to  sea,"  and 
vain  will  it  be  to  endeavour  to  dis- 
suade them.  Papas  may  threaten, 
mammas  may  weep,  brothers  may 
sneer,  sisters  may  coax  and  implore, 
and  relatives  and  friends  may  depre- 
cate,  warn,  and  conjure;  but  the  em- 
bryo sailors  will  thereby  only  be  con- 
fizmed  in  their  resolve,  and  in  due  time 
2  z 
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will  take  to  the  sea  as  naturally  and 
inevitably  as  a  young  duck  takes  to 
the  first  pool  of  water ! 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every 
boy — be  he  bom  on  the  sea-ooast^  or 
in  the  midland  counties  ^  who  yields 
him  to  the  witchery  of  the  sea,  and 
stubbornly  vows  to  be  a  Mtilor,  is  reallf 
of  the  stuff  to  make  one ;  because  it  is 
quite  possible,  and,  in  fact,  by  no 
means  unfrequently  happeas»  thatsezw 
timental  enthusiasm  deludes  boys  into 
the  fancy  that  they  are  specially  fitted 
to  follow  the  sea,  when  the  reverse  is 
the  fact.  And  many  boys  who  have 
felt  not  merely  an  unreasoning  impulse^ 
bat  undoitbtedly^  also>  have  every  ii»» 
iural  qualitv  to  render  them  in  time 
first-rate  sailors,  are  bitterly  disgusted, 
at  the  outset  of  their  career,  by  the  stem 
reality,  especially  if  their  officers  hap- 
^n  to  be  harsh,  tyrannical  men.  Yet, 
on  the  whole,  we  should  say,  that  the 
generality  of  boys  who  are  prompted 
by  an  ungovamable  impnlse  to  go  to 
sea,  will  thus  have  followed  the  right 
bent  of  their  nature  and  disposition^ 
As  to  the  exceptions  to  this  rule,  they 
are  often  very  melancholy,  but  of  no 
effect  as  examples,  and  it  is  quite  use- 
less  to  dilate  upon  them  in  that  sense. 

We  believe  that  a  majority  of  the 
''hearts  of  oak,"  who  man  *'out  wooden 
walli^"  voluntarily  went  to  sea  when 
boys,  actuated  by  the  spirit  we  have 
described  \  but  many  others  have  origi- 
nally gone  to  sea  m>m  very  difibrent 
motives,  voluntary  or  compulsory,  as 
the  case  might  me.  We  do  not  hesk* 
tate  to  say  that,  if  all  our  first-dass 
imaginative  authors  were  to  combinei 
they  could  not  produce  a  series  of  fio* 
tionsrivalUng  in  variety  and  interest  the 
thousand-and-one  romances  of  reality 
eomprised  in  the  life-histories  of  the 
crew  of  a  man-o'-war.  Here  we  have 
five  hundred,  or  a  thousand  men,  whO| 
in  their  collective  capacity  as  a  crew, 
present  a  sort  of  epitome  of  the  world, 
well  worthy  of  analysis.  We  refer  not 
to  any  particular  ship)  for  all  crews  are 
composed  of  the  same  miscellaneous 
human  elements>  although  their  pro* 
portions  vary,  as  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
isrent  men  predominate  Our  object 
will  be  to  dve  some  idea  of  the  extr». 
ordinary  diversity  of  individual  appeaiN 
ance,  character,  and  history  of  the  dif« 
ftrent  cksses  composing  a  crew ;  and 
prototypes  of  our  outline  sketches  may 
be  found  in  any  liner  In  oommissionb 
W«knay  add,  that>  in  mort  than  one  In* 


stance,  we  shaU  draw  eharacten  from 
life,  describing  men  who  are  persooilijr 
known  to  us. 

Here,  to  bep;in  with,  is  Bob  Clev. 
line,  the  captain  of  the  maintop,  a  man 
whose  somewhat  short  stature  u  amfdj 
compensated  by  an  immensely  broad 
chest,  and  brawnv  round  shoolto; 
the  upper  part  of  his  body  is  gigantic, 
but  the  lower  seems  somewhat  dispro- 
portionate at  a  first  glance,  being  w. 
row  ia  the  lupand  the  lower  8pan(ss 
their  owner  himself  would  probablj  oS 
them)  ratherstuntedand  shghtlyboM 
yet  endowed  with  astonishing  povsi 
of  activity  aloft.    Survey  that  M?* 
closely,  for  he  is  the  hetn^idealdi 
prime  seaman,  and  he  is  quite  eonvifii' 
himself  that  he  has  not  an  equal,  i^ 
astride  the  yardUarm  passing  a  wea(^ 
earing  in  a  heavy  sauall^  or  standii^!! 
the  bunt  when  furling.     Obsorre  1» 
long  arms  and  massive  limbs,  all  coo* 
pact  of  bone,  smew,  and  muscle ;  arai 
which,  when  held  out  stiffly,  are  abos! 
as  unbending,  and  almost  as  hardj  u 
capstan-bars,  and  are  terminated  bj  i 
pair  of  huge  paws  of  a  rich,  yellow  h^ 
The  palms  of  those  tarry  bands,  s?, 
are  as  homy  as  the  sole  of  a  negn  < 
foot  I  and  the  short,  thick  finper3-4k 
backs  of  which  are  covered  with  bnstlj 
brown  faair-^could  grip  you  like  a  std 
vice.    Above  his  vast  hairy  cbeet^-ai 
which  raffled  anchors,  mennttdg,  sbipii 
and  ihitial  letters,  have  been  indelibij 
pricked  with  needle,  dipped  in  dii> 
solved  gunpowder — rises  a  rough  h^  i 
neck,  not  brown,  but  richly  ruddy  jb 
hue,  and  it,  in  turti,  supports  a  buU^  I 
shaped  head,  thickly  matted  with  cotj 
hair  of  no  particular  oolour,  ualaf 
iron-grey  predominates.     His  featon* 
are  strongly  mal'ked,  nigged,  and  of  > 
dull  bronae ;  but  what  an  eve  gle^ 
beneath  his  shag^  brows !   It  is  l\p^ 
gray,  restless,  bright,  and  piercing  i-'i 
tklcon*si    it  would  instanUy  diso^ 
anv  object  rising  above  the  heaviit 
billows  of  the  ocean,  at  a  distasct 
incredible  to  a  hmdsman's  appreb» 
sion«    And  good  need  hath  the  bost^ 
captain  of  the  maintop  offaishawk-Jsk: 
tision,  bis  bodily  strength  and  actini^ 
and  his  powerfhl  voice,  f<^  th«v  vt 
each  and  all  in  constant  reqiiisitioDit? 
the  doe  fulfilment  of  bis  rasponabli 
duties. 

And  what  is  the  privnte  liistory  d 
thisheart'Of-oak?  Twenty-nine  jtiif 
ago  he  was  a  curlv-pated  fiisher-bof 
at  Tart&ottth«    B«t  he  happeaed  to  U 
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stirred  by  ambitiotid  aspiratioiMf  from 
which  fisher-boys  are  no  more  exempt 
than  ordinary  mortals ;  and  so  he  for- 
sook thered-sailed  fishing-boat  to  swing 
in  a  hammock  on  the  l^rth-deck  of  a 
liner,  and  in  that  ship  he  speedily  saw 
some  Hvely  service  at  NaTarino.  Since 
then  he  has  —  with  the  interval  of  a 
cruise  he  made  in  a  sperm-whaler,  just 
by  war  of  a  ehange—eerted  in  differ- 
ent ships  of  the  navy  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  He  is  somewhat  taciturn^ 
probably  having  acquired  a  meditative 
turn  in  the  maintop^  where  he  has  spent 
many  thousands  or  hours  by  night  and 
by  day ;  fbr  in  a  man-o'-war^  the  run- 
niDg.gear  of  the  upper-cails,  dsc.,  de- 
scends into  the  tops,  and  not  to  the 
deck,  as  is  the  case  in  a  merchant, 
ship,  and,  consequently,  the  quarter* 
watch  is  stationed  in  the  tops,  to  attend 
to  the  upper  sails.  It  results,  that  if 
a  topman  has  only  a  germ  of  philosophy 
In  bis  mental  oomposition,  it  will  have 
a  fine  scope  fbr  development!  But 
although  our  friend,  the  captain  of  the 
maintop^  is  a  tarry  philosopher,  let  it 
not  be  thought  that  be  is  sentimental, 
,  or  speculative,  or  transcendental ;  on 
the  contrary,  all  his  meditations  and 
,  aspirations  are  thoroughly  practical  in 
their  scope  and  tendencv,  and  when  he 
silently  overhauls  the  log  of  his  me- 
mory,  not  one  reminiscence  arises  that 
is  not  of  a  singularly  matter-of-fact  de- 
scription. And  yet,  these  very  reooU 
lections  of  his  would  strike  an  imagina* 
tive  landsman  as  being  romantic  and 
poetical  in  their  nature  and  associations. 
A  stiff  nor'-wester  (tumbler  of  grog*) 
will,  at  any  time,  convert  Clewline's 
taciturnity  mto  loquacity,  and  then  he 
'  will  rapidly  narrate  the  chief  incidents 
of  his  checquered  career,  commencinff 
with  the  Mavarino  affair  of  '27,  and 
ending  with  the  Baltic  expeditions  of 
*54'*55,  The  long  interval  between 
the  first  and  last  epochs,  he  fills  up  with 
stirring  yams  of  how  he  was  frozen  on 
the  North  American  station,  and 
broiled  on  the  West  Indian  station; 
I  how  he  wasted  to  to  a  skeleton  on  the 
'  deadly  Afirican  coast,  and  grew  fat  and 
I       idle  up  the  Mediterranean ;  how  he  was 


accidentally  left  aAore  on  one  of  the 
Maldive  Islands,  where  he  spent  three 
particularly  dismal  months,  it  la  Robin, 
son  Crusoe }  how  he  was  wrecked  in 
the  Chinese  seas,  and,  in  company  with 
some  hapless  shipmates,  was  actually 
enclosed  in  a  huge  bamboo-cage,  and 
carried  in  it  to  Canton  (being  exhibit- 
ed by  the  flowery  celestials  at  every 
resting-place  on  the  way,  just  as  wild 
beasts  are  shown  In  England) ;  how  he 
learnt  to  become  as  smart  a  fellow  as 
ever  trod  on  shoe-leather  when  in  a 
flag-ship  on  the  Brasil  station;  and 
bow  he  grew  rusty  and  stupid  as  an  oWl 
on  board  a  guardo  at  Sheemess.  One 
phase  of  his  career  alone  does  he  dis- 
like  to  expatiate  upon,  and  that  is,  his 
cruse  in  the  South  Seaman.  He  feeb 
a  bit  ashamed  that  a  regular  maiM»- 
war*s-man  like  him  should  ever  have 
■hipped  in  a  species  of  vessel  which 
men  of  his  class  affeet  to  despise, 
though  he  chuckles  at  the  recollection 
of  how  he  si^alled  (by  hanging  a  red 
shirt  in  the  ngging,  a  well-understood 
symbol  at  sea),  the  first  of  her  Majestv'B 
ships  they  fell  in  with  in  the  Pacinc^ 
and  was  immediately  taken  on  boards 
and  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt 
himself  a  man  and  a  seaman  onee 
more. 

Of  a  different  class  is  the  young 
foretop-man  we  will  next  introduce. 
He  is  a  tall^  muscular  young  fellow, 
good-looking,  shrewd,  intelligent,  and 
finely  —  a  handy  lad  aloffc,  and  one 
who,  for  his  age,  has  seen  a  good  deal 
of  service.  What  is  his  historv? 
What  sent  him  to  sea,  and  how  did 
he  become  a  man-o'-war's-man  ?  Was 
he  a  wild,  scampish  boy  —  a  reckless 
ne'er-do-weel  ?  Nothing  of  the  sort. 
Ho  is  a  Lincolnshire  youth,  of  respect- 
able  connexions,  bom  and  brea  in- 
land. He  happened,  when  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  of  age,  to  read  a  cer- 
tain book,  a  naval  fiction ;  and  he  read 
and  re-read  it  until,  as  he  himself  said, 
he  almost  knew  it  by  heart.  He  had 
never  beheld  the  sea  in  his  life,  bat 
that  book  was  a  species  of  fate  to  him, 
for  it  decided  his  destiny.f  The  sea  I 
the  sea  for  me  I  was  henceforth  the 


*  A  **  north-wester  "  of  grog,  is  half  ram  and  half  wat«r ;  a  "  oorth-nortb-vestBr,"  ia  com- 
posed of  two-thirds  rum  and  one-third  water ;  a  "  due>nortiier,"  is  ali  rum! 

t  We  are  narrating  what  is  literally  true.  The  author  of  the  book  alluded  to  is  also  the 
writer  of  this  article,  and  the  youth  In  question  is  his  ilr^t  cousin.  This  is  only  a  solitaiy 
example  of  the  effect  of  nautical  fiction  on  the  mind  of  youth.  Who  can  estimate  the  nam* 
ber  of  spirited  boys  annually  sent  to  sea  by  Messrs.  Marryat,  Chamler,  Femdmore  Cooper, 
Tom  (Mngle,  Herman  Mslvflfe,  and  Ot, 
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bard«n  of  his  flong ;  Botfiing  could  di- 
Tert  him  from  this  eleotion,  and  he 
was  permitted  to  make  a  short  first 
Toyage  on  liking.  He  did  not  much 
reUsh  this  first  taste  of  sea^life,  as  he 
himself  confessed  to  as ;  bat  like  many 
other  lads  ander  similar  circumstanoes» 
the  fear  of  ridicale  determined  him  to 
abide  by  his  original  resolve^  and  he 
was  thereupon  apprenticed  to  a  mer- 
diantraan.  Crael  treatment  soon  in- 
duced him  to  quit  her»  by  entering  a 
man-o^war;  and  in  this  way  her  Ma- 

e\,y  gained  the  servioes  of  one  who 
not  been  one  of  her  **  hard  bar- 
gains/' we  belioTe. 

Tlurdly»  let  us  sketch  one  of  the 
worshipftil  company  of  the  Afterguard, 
who  designates  himself  Henry  Augaa- 

•  ins  Fits-Osbome ;  and  this  «*  purser's 
name,"  as  we  presume  it  to  be»  of  it- 
self  indieates  at  least  one  element  of 
its  owner's  character.  How  is  it  that 
we  find  an  individual  bearing  such  an 
aristocratical  appellation  ranking  so 
low  in  the  naval  service?  We  cannot 
precisely  tell ;  but  we  believe  that  Mr. 
Fitz-Osbomei  as  thousands  of  others 

.  have  done  before  him,  fled  to  a  man- 
o'-war  as  to  a  veritable  city  of  refuse. 
In  person  he  is  tall,  slim,  and  supple ; 
he  is  neat  and  dandified,  and  prides 
himself  on  his  curly  black  hair,  and 
huge  glossy  whiskers.  His  features 
would  be  rather  prepossessinj^,  were  it 
not  for  the  wicked  expression  of  his 
glittering  dark  eyes,  and  the  peculiarly 
unpleasant  lines  about  his  mouth, 
especially  when  he  smiles  in  what  he 
intends  to  be  an  insinuating  fashion. 
He  mysteriously  hints,  from  time  to 
time,  as  occasion  serves,  that  he  is  of 
very  high  aristocratic  descent,  and  the 
innocent  victim  of  an  inscrutable  yet 
malignant  deotiny.    He  afiects — ^when- 

'  ever  he  safely  can,  for  experience  has 
taught  him  caution  in  this  rsspect--a 
certain  air  of  superior  refinement  and 
condescending  dignity,  as  though  he 
would  say,  '<  See  how  a  gentleman  of 
high  birth  can  accommodate  himself 

.  to  undeserved  reverses  of  fortune,  and 
even  live  familiarly  and  happily  with 
the  rode,  ignorant  men  among  whom 
his  lot  is  temporarily  cast  I"  He  has 
a  smooth,  glib  tongue,  and  some  smat- 
teringof  book-learning,  which  he  dex- 
terously  makes  the  most  of,  setting 
himself  up  for  a  bit  of  a  *'  sea-lawyer ;" 
and  he  is  invariably  the  pink  of  po- 
litenessy  and  as  such  is  looked  up  to 
as  a  model  by  his  own  coterie  of  fool- 


ish yoong  bnihrenof  the  AjUrpari, 
whom  he  has  taught  genteel  etiqaetta, 
and  bow  to  spout  soliloquies  from 
plays  with  impassioned  energy.  No 
great  harm  in  that;  but  we  tkunkhe 
should  not  have  also  initiated  tbcm  in 
certain  games  of  chance,  of  -winch  he 
is  an  aocomplisbed  professor.  He  bss 
one  little  peteonal  tailing,  and  that  is, 
a  love  of  grog,  indolgeooe  in  which 
has  more  than  onoe  neariy  broogb 
him  to  the  gangway,  where  he  woold, 
indeed,  have  repeatedly  figured,  ven 
it  not  that  the  master-at-arms  is  sone- 
how  his  friend,  and  screens  him.  Son 
long-headed  aaamen  shrewdly  sniped 
that  Mr.  Fits-Osbome  oties  tlus  ^ 
bearanoe  to  being  a  sort  of  ''vbi 
mouse,"  or  secret  spy,  in  the  sem 
of  the  important  personage  —  Is^ 
commissioner  of  pohoe  in  a  man^'w 
—who  thus  winka  at  his  oociafli^ 
delinquencies  and  peccadilloes.  TariKS 
rumours  are  current  among  Mr.  Fitt- 
Osbome's  shipmates  aa  to  his  prmte 
history  and  rormer  mUUub  in  sodetr. 
Their  general  opinion,  we  regret  U! 
say,  is  not  partjouhirly  flattering.  Ok 
asserts  that  he  is  a  runaway  valet;  > 
second  charitably  surmises  that  he  ha$ 
been  a  fashionable  hair-dresser,  vhoc 
vain  head  was  so  afiacted  by  a  love- 
disappointment,  that  he  went  to  seas 
despair ;  a  third  thinks  that  he  bas<ie- 
cidedly  the  air  of  a  London  v^ 
mobsman ;  a  fourth  (and  many  endois 
this  opinion)  opines  that  he  bears  £ 
undeniable  resemblance  to  a  brokes- 
down  flash  swindler  or  gambler,  vk 
has  very  urgent  private  reasons  ^ 
availing  himself  of  the  sedusion  of  i 
man-o'-war;  and  all  agree  that  ^ 
former  career  has  been  anything  ^ 
reputable,  and  that  he  is  at  pre^ 
a  sly,  scheming,  impenetrable,  unptis- 
cipled  scoundrel,  who  richly  meri^i 
weekly  keel-hauling.  Mr.  Fitz-0»- 
borne  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  ''sbip^ 
opinion  "  of  him,  but  he  xegaith  tbsi 
opinion  with  philosophic  indi^ren^ 
and  gentlemanly  contempt.  What- 
ever he  may  be,  he  is  not  a  seeatts. 
nor  even  a  sailor  —  that,  at  least,  i' 
certain ;  and  yet,  whenever  he  cao  ge: 
ashore,  he  passes  himself  00"  as  a  ur 
of  the  first  water,  with  great  success 
amons  those  who  suppose  that  a  ^j 
low  who  belongs  to  a  man-o'-war, «« 
swears  all  nuinner  of  strange  and  tus- 
rible  oaths,  and  discourses  sea-sl^' 
with  amazing  volubility,  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  the  character  he  as{nitf  ^ 
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represent  He  would  not  yentare  on 
shipboard — except  it  were  in  the  meM 
he  belongs  to,  a  mess  composed  of 
younggentlemen  not  much  unlike  him-  ^ 
self  in  their  general  attributes  and 
qualifications  —  to  densely  garnish  his 
conversation  with  nautical  flourishes, 
for  the  "  real  salts  "  would  contemp- 
tuously silence  him  forthwith.  The 
fact  is,  he  has  picked  up  his  sea-lingo 
by  assiduously  committing  to  memory 
every  slang  and  tedinical  sea- phrase 
that  he  has  heard,  and  he  does  not 
even  understand  ihe  meaning  of  much 
that  he  parrots.  Once  for  all,  let  the 
reader  note  the  instructive  fact,  that 
blue-jacketed  heroes  who  cannot  utter 
a  single  sentence  ashore  without "  shi- 
veriog  their  timbers,"  and  that  sort  of 
slang,  are  generally  know-nothings 
and  horse-marines.  We  should  not 
have  devoted  so  much  space  to  sketch 
Mr.  Fitz-Osbome,  were  it  not  that 
we  believe  him  to  be  the  type  of  a  ra- 
ther numerous  class  of  worthless 
scamps  in  the  navy. 

Gladly  do  we  turn  to  another  "  re- 
pi^esentative  man,"  a  worthy  personal 
friend  of  our  own.  Jack  Treenail,* 
carpenter's  mate,  a  rating  he  has  held 
lonper  than  he  need  have  done,  had 
he  been  de^rous  of  rising  in  the  ser- 
vice, as  we  shall  presently  show.  Jack 
is  a  middle-sized,  muscular  fellow, 
good-looking,  and  in  the  prime  of  life, 
although,  like  most  seamen— 4md  he  is 
a  good  seaman  as  well  as  carpenter — 
who  have  seen  much  hard  service,  he 
appears  older  than  he  actually  is.  He 
is  a  Scotchman,  of  respectable  family, 
and  served  his  apprenticeship  to  a 
shtp-bm'lder.  He  was  naturally  of  a 
roving  disposition,  and  soon  after  his 
term  expired,  he  chose  to  enter  a  man- 
o'.war,  and  has  served  in  the  navy  ever 
since.  He  is  an  extremely  intelligent 
fellow,  and  relates  his  experiences  of 
life  in  a  very  clear,  modest,  sensible, 
and  graphic  manner ;  and  much  has 
he  seen  and  undergone.  He  served 
four  or  five  years  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  several  years  on  the  African  coast 
and  in  the  West  Indies,  and  terrible 
reminiscences  are  his  of  those  deadly 
Btaticms.  His  iron  constitution  has 
borne  him  through  all,  though  more 
than  once  his  life  was  not  worth  an 
hour's  purchase.  Awful  narratives  can 
he  give  of  the  *'  pestilence  which  walk. 


eth  by  no<»«day,*'  ay»  and  in  the 
watches  of  the  night,  too,  for  that 
matter.  He  has  seen  strong  men 
smitten  down  by  dozens,  and  by  scores, 
and  in  the  spaoe  of  a  very  few  hours 
hurriedly  committed  to  the  deep  by 
messmates  whose  own  turn  would  come 
ere  sunrise.  He  has  beheld  as  many 
marvels,  experienced  as  many  dangers, 
endured  as  many  hardship,  and,  we 
fear  we  must  add,  shared  m  as  many 
follies,  as  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  men- 
o-war's-men.  Withal,  he  has  ever 
done  his  duty  to  the  satisfiiction  of  his 
officers,  and  has  rated  many  years  as 
carpenter's  mate.  Bepeaiedly  has  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  war- 
rant as  carpenter;  but  promotion  he 
has  shunned,  for  reasons  which  we 
smiled  to  hear  him  mention,  although 
we  questioned  nothis  sincerity.  Strange 
as  It  may  appear,  that  a  man,  whom 
we  believe  to  be  every  way  competent 
for  a  higher  rating,  should  refuse  to 
accept  it,  yet  we  know  that  such  is  the 
positive  fact.  Being  a  first-rate  swim- 
mer, our  friend  Jack  never  hesitates 
to  risk  his  life  to  save  that  of  others ; 
and  he  has  ere  now  been  specially  no- 
ticed by  the  admiral,  and  by  his  orders 
thanked  and  commended  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck, for  his  heroic  conduct,  in  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  ship's  crew ; 
yet,  a  warrant  by  way  of  reward  he 
even  then  sturdily  refused  to  receive  I 
Nearly  all  men  gladly  accept  promo- 
tion when  ofiered,  and  few,  indeed, 
like  Jack,  decline  it  resolutely,  yet 
not  ungratefully.  But  he  has  an  am- 
ple reward  in  the  consciousness  of  do- 
mg  his  duty,  and  being  respected  and 
esteemed  by  his  officers  and  shipmates. 
He  likes  the  service,  too,  and  should 
his  life  be  so  far  prolonged,  never 
means  to  quit  it  until  the  time  comes 
when  he  will  be  honestly  entitled  to  a 
good  retiring  pension ;  nor  will  he  even 
quit  it  then,  if  his  country  requires  his 
services.  A  noble  contrast  is  brave, 
manly  Jack  Treenail  to  the  contempti- 
ble rascal  whom  we  previously  sketch- 
ed ;  and  glad  are  we  to  be  able  to  add, 
that  although  there  may  be  only  too 
many  of  the  I>ltz-Osborne  genus  in 
the  navy,  there  are  vet  more  of  the 
Jack  Treenail  class— hearts  of  oak  to 
the  back- bone,  the  living  bulwark  of 
their  country  in  time  of  danger  I 
Now   for   one   who    deserves    an 


*  The  name  is,  of  course,  fictitious,  but  all  we  have  said  of  the  man  himself  is  msttei^of-fiiet. 
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elaborate,  fulKlensth  portrait^  rather 
than  the  imperroct  outline  sketch 
Tvhich  we  car  here  atford  him.  Mar- 
joaduke  Winter  is  the  oldesi  man  on 
board  the  ship ;  no  wonder  that  the 
teamen  call  him>  half  injokey  half  in 
lundly  earnest,  "  Old  Daddy  Nep. 
lune,"  An  artist  would,  indeed,  at 
once  acknowledge  him  to  be  a  singu- 
larly fine  model  of  the  imaginary  god  of 
the  seat  only  minus  the  conventional 
beard.  He  b  sixty.fiye  years  of  age, 
yet  on  an  emergency  he  can  exhibit  as 
much  activity  and  strength  as  many 
seamen  in  their  prime.  He  has  been 
very  tall,  and  proportionately  stout, 
but  now  his  back  is  considerably 
bowed,  and  his  frame  is  thin ;  yet  it  is 
indurated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  defy 
all  elemental  warfare— -no  exposure 
nor  hardship  can  materially  afiect  it. 
His  countenance  must  once  have  been 
singularly  handsome,  and  even  now 
tiie  regular  features  have  a  fine  ge- 
jual  expression ;  but  the  brown  skin  is 
wrinkled  and  puckered ;  the  blue  eyes 
•till  clear  and  bright,  are  deeply  sunk 
in  their  sockets  i  and  the  Jsnshy  eye- 
brows above  them,  and  the  long  tan. 
gled  hair  growing  around  the  £roat, 
are  as  white  as  the  salt-sea  foam.  The 
fore  and  upper  part  of  his  head  is 
quite  bahi,  but  the  back  is  thickly 
clustered  with  hoary  locks.  TVe  defy 
any  one  of  sensibility  or  imagination 
to  behold  without  emotion  this  vene- 
rable mariner,  as  he  stands  on  the 
forecastle,  motionless  as  the  mast,  his 
withered  hands  calmly  folded  across 
hia  breast,  gazing  over  the  heaving 
waters  of  the  main  with  an  air  of  me- 
lancboly  abstraction,  as  though  in 
fimcy  he  traces  on  the  horizon  the 
shadowy  semblances  of  ships  in  which 
he  sailed  in  years  long  bygone  ..-av, 
and  perchance  peoples  their  decks 
with  the  forms  of  messmates,  whose 
bones  bleached  in  ocean's  depths  a 
generation  ago.  Old  Marmaduke  is  a 
'' sheet-anchor.man,*' a  veteran  *' lead- 
ing seaman,"  whose  station  is  the  for^ 
castle ;  and  if  it  be  asked  why  and 
wherefore  one  like  him  is  not  a  petty 
officer  of  long  standing,  we  are  con- 
fitrained  to  answer,  tbat  quiet  and 
Signified  as  he  now  is,  he  has  been, 
both  in  youth,  prime,  and  middle>age, 
as  reckless  a  seamen  as  ever  broke  bis- 
cult;  and,  moreover,  he  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  But  when  he  felt 
frosty  old  age  insidiously  approaching, 
he  suddenly  bade  adieu  for  ever  to  the 


folliae  and  the  vices  whidi  had  k  bag 
held  him  in  thraldom,  aud  for  severu 
years  past  he  has  been  a  steady,  sober, 
thoughtful,  ''ancient  mariner."  fi« 
Is  a  sort  of  privileged  chsrscter  no 
board,  made  much  of  by  the  men, 
kindly  spoken  to  by  the  offioen,  lad 
idolised  oy  the  younger  nudshbDO, 
whom  he  delights  by  quaint  ana  our. 
vellous  legends,  and  patiently  ins^ndi 
*-.with  the  aid  of  a  couple  of  fatboBi 
of  ''white  line  "—.how  to  make  doQbk 
diamond -knots,  Turk's -hesds,  Ctf. 
rick- bends,  round  -  seizings,  ifff. 
splices,  sheepshankfly  lldatthew  Wi£ 
ers,  and  all  (Hher  sorts  of  knoii,  beodit 
hitches,  and  splices,  simple  and  ioa> 
oate,  common  and  uncommon  --?? 
none  are  unknown  to  him.  He  n* 
best  spinner  of  yams  ia  the  ibipi  & 
formerly  was  noted  for  the  richly^ 
morons  nature  of  the  majority  (^b: 
"  twisters,"  but  of  late  all  the  itoiis 
he  tells  are  of  a  very  sad,  doleful,  \^ 
brious,  or  preternatural  Ga8t,aiidbe^ 
not  to  intersperse  them  with  words  c 
solemn  admonition,  for  the  bene&s  <i 
the  young  seamen  who  on  such  ocBp 
iions  eagerly  group  around  him ;  ^ 
assuredly,  he  speaks  from  long  i^ 
bitter  experience,  when  he  warnitli^ 
to  steer  clear  of  the  rocks  and  qoict 
sands  which  have  proved  fatal  to  c&oA- 
less  thousands  of  their  class. 

What  scenes  hath  this  hoary  seama 
beheld  1  What  a  long  retrospectiff 
vista  of  vanished  years  can  he  ^ 
through  I  His  histozy  is  veiy  simile  i 
so  that  of  many  other  old  sea^lo^ 
He  ran  away  from  his  humble  hoofel 
and  went  to  sea  at  twelve  years  c 
age ;  and  when  he  returned  a  yoin^' 
man,  his  parents  and  relatives  «t^ 
all  dead  or  scattered,  and  never  ^ 
he  behold  one  of  theni  again.  ^ 
earliest  years  of  sea-life  were  speoU 
Liverpool  slavers  —  a  school  osl/,* 
single  degree  less  iniquitous  thss  pi- 
racy. Then  he  became  privateenstf>^ 
and,  as  he  sometimes  darkly  hints,  i^ 
one  period  was  of  a  worse  profesai^ 
than  either.  Fiity-three  fean  hssb^ 
followed  the  sea  in  one  kind  of  vas^ 
or  other — sometimes  in  merchantnKi^ 
sometimes  in  whalers,  sometimes  i^ 
yachts,  but  more  frequently  io,^ 
navy  I  and  the  mere  catalogue  dfk 
names  of  the  countries  and  the  ^ 
he  has  visited^  woold  mightily  reseB' 
ble  the  index  to  an  atlas — aofui> 
the  sea-coast  is  concerned.  He  bt* 
long  outlived  nearly  every  ono  of  ^ 
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messmates  and  shipmates  of  his  youth 
and  manhood— for  seamen,  who  regu> 
larly  follow  their  arduous  profeseion, 
are  worn  out  at  a  premature  ago— and 
he  believes  there  does  not  exist  a  sin- 
gle human  being  with  whom  he  can 
ckim  kindred.  Who  will  marvel, 
therefore,  that  his  heart  clings  tena- 
cbusly  to  the  memory  of  the  past- 
all  sin-spotted,  and  melancholy,  and 
suggestive  of  at  least  a  partially  mis- 
spent life,  though  that  memory  be? 
Ue  iS|  like  nearty  all  old  seamen,  de- 
cidedly bigoted,  and  will  never  admit 
that  better  ships,  or  better  seamen^ 
than  he  sailed  with  in  Nelson]s  time, 
do  noWf  or  ever  will,  float  in  blue 
water.  One  other  characteristic  we 
must  not  omit  to  mention ;  he  cannot 
for  a  moment  bear  it  to  be  thought 
that  he,  Marmaduke  Winter,  is  not 
yet  perfectly  able  to  do  duty  as  well 
as  any  seaman  in  the  ship,  if  the  of- 
ficers kindly  wish  to  spare  him  expo- 
sure to  the  elements,  or  any  very  se- 
vere labour  or  exertion  recjuiring  the 
energies  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life, 
he  indignantly  repudiates  the  infe- 
rence. 

«'  Three  kings  of  England  have  I 
sarred,"  growls  he,  "  and  I  can  yet 
sarve  the  Queen  as  well  aa  ever  I 
aarved  them  as  reigned  afore  her  1'* 

Truly  be  retains  hb  physical  powers 
in  a  marvellous  degree ;  but  the  time 
probably  is  not  far  d'lstant  when  the 
tough  old  mariner  will  at  last  be  fain 
to  confess  that  aged  seamen,  aa  well 
as  aged  ships,  must  be  laid  up  in  or- 
dinary — the  former  at  Greenwich,  the 
latter  wherever  my  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty in  their  wisdom  shall  appoint 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  the  lot  of 
Marmaduke  Winter  to  die  at  sea,  and 
he  baa  oft  expressed  a  wish  that  such 
should  be  the  fitting  end  of  his  career. 
In  that  case  his  body  will  be  conveyed 
from  the  **  sick-bay  "  (or  hospital  of  the 
ahip)  to  the  berth-deck,  where  it  will 
be  placed  on  the  death.board,  between 
two  of  the  guns,  near  the  hatchwaj. 
The  sailmakers  dien  will  sew  it  in  its 
canvas-shroud,  with  a  couple  of  heavy 
cannon-baUa  securely  attached  to  the 
feet.  This  done,  the  corpse  will  be 
carried  to  the  upper-deck,  and  placed 
on  a  grating  in  the  lee-waist,  with  the 
union-jack  for  a  palL  The  end  of  the 
grating  projects  m  a  slanting  direction 
through  a  porthole.  Simple,  yet  omi- 
nous, preparations  these  1  At  the  ap- 
pointed Uwe,  the  entire  crew  is  sum- 


moned, and  the  ofHcers  group  round 
the  grating.  The  chaplain  then,  whilst 
all  bands  stand  bareheaded,  reads  the 
Burial  •  service.  When  the  solemn 
words,  **  We  commit  his  body  to  the 
sfOf**  are  slowly  uttered,  the  flag  is 
drawn  off  the  corpse,  and  the  grating 
launched  bodily  overboard,  the  bodv 
sliding  off,  and  plunging  downward, 
feet  foremost.  There  is  a  hissing 
splash,  a  momentary  eddy,  a  few  air 
bubbles—that  is  all  1  Farewell,  poor 
old  Marmaduke,  your  messmates  and 
shipmates  have  seen  the  last^  of  you  I 
All  is  now  over ;  the  grating  is  hauled 
on  board  again;  Mr.  Blowhard,  the 
boatswain,  pipes  the  hands  down,  and 
the  crew  disperse.  That  evening,  his 
own  immediate  messmates,  the  sheet- 
anchor-men,  will  talk  about  the  qua- 
lities of  the  defunct,  as  they  sit  over 
their  six  o'clock  supper,  and  miss  him 
from  his  accustomed  seat ;  and  for  a 
few  days  anecdotes  will  occasionally  be 
related  concerning  his  savings  and 
doings ;  but  in  a  brief  period  he  will 
be  almost  forgotten,  for  sailors  don't 
indulge  in  the  "luxury  of  grief"  and 
sentimental  recollections,  nor  do  they 
much  like  for  their  thoughts  to  revert 
to,  and  dwell  on  a  deceased  messmate, 
since  they  too  well  know  how  slight, 
humanly  speaking,  is  the  thread  wliich 
hourly  holds  them  from  destruction, 
and  how  soon  his  fate  may  bo  theirs, 
and,  therefore,  they  shun  all  gloomy 
and  saddening  thoughts.  Ib^ext  day 
the  purser  will  probably  enter  on  hia 
books  the  initials  "  D.  D."  (2>i>. 
charged-^Dead)  opposite  the  name  of 
Marmaduke  Winter,  and  that  will  be 
the  old  tar's  epitaph  I 

Well,  we  can  conceive  no  more  fit- 
ting shroud  for  a  seaman  than  his  own 
hammock,  and  no  more  appropriate 
grave  than  the  free,  boundless  ocean, 
on  which  hia  life  has  been  spent,  and 
where  the  wild,  viewless  winds  and 
green  curling  waves  will  sing  his  re- 
quiem 1  The  ocean  is  a  sublime  tomb ; 
and  what  thorough-bred  seamen  would 
not  prefer  for  his  mortal  remains  to 
quietly  dissolve  in  its  coral  caves,  rather 
tnan  to  fester  in  some  sweltering  city 
Grolgotha?  Ay,  give  the  gallant  sol- 
dier his  six  feet  of  the  eartli,  whereon 
he  has  ever  been  accustomed  to  martially 
tread,  but  give  poor  Jack  the  wide  ocean 
for  liis  sepulchre,  with  nought  above  his 
breast  but  the  ever-rolling  blue  salt 
waves  I 

Next  we   will   introduce   George 
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Blovt,  qnaTterma«ter«  a  man  who  19  a 
tolerably  &ir  represeiitative  of  his  own 
class  of  pett}'  officers,  one  or  more  spe- 
cimens of  wkich  dassy  by-the-by»  fi^are 
Srominentiy  in  most  naval  novels.  Nor 
0  we  wonder  at  this,  for  a  quarter, 
master  nsoallj  is  a  fine  old  sea-doff ; 
indeed,  the  mete  fact  that  he  how 
such  a  ratia|^  is  a  certain  proof  that  he 
is  an  expenenoed,  trustworthy,  and 
partiookrly  able  and  intelligent  sea- 
man.  You  eould  hardly  look  at  otcr 
(^oartermaster,  whether  on  dnty  stand, 
ing  at  the  wheel,  or  at  the  eon,  or  on 
the  lookout,  glass  in  hand,  or  ojf  dutj, 
with  a  very  different  kind  of  glass  m 
hand,  without  being  somehow  remind, 
ed  of  the  Britbh  oj^»  of  which  he 
seems  a  sort  of  human  similitude. 
Qisfeet  are  the  roots,  his  sturdy  body 
is  the  trunk,  his  arms  are  the  branches, 
his  head  is  the  crown ;  his  whole  as- 
peet  is  hardy,  powerful,  defiant  of 
tempest  and  of  time.  He  is  below  the 
standard  height,  very  square  built, 
and  furnished  with  limbs  of  prodigious 
strength.  His  a^  ma^r  be  well  on  to 
fifty,  but  his  activity  is  unimpaired, 
and  his  frame  was  never  more  capable 
of  standing  the  severest  tests  of  en- 
durance than  at  the  present  time. 
His  features  are  bluff,  weather-beaten, 
and  dogmatic ;  yet  have  withal  kindly 
lines,  and  are  capable  of  assuming,  on 
occasion,  a  droll  and  humorous  ex- 
pression.  He  is  the  oracle  of  his  own 
mess,  and  the  seamen  listen  with  de- 
ference to  his  professional  remarks, 
and  grin  with  a  keen  relish  at  his 
somewhat  coarse,  yet  often  capital 
jokes.  He  is  a  great  favourite,  too, 
with  the  mates  and  oldsters  of  the 
midshipmen's  mess ;  and  when  a  ju. 
nior-lieutenant  has  the  watch,  that 
gentleman  is  pretty  sure  to  find  occa- 
sion to  avail  himself  in  an  off-hand 
way  — .  seemingly  half-indifferent,  yet 
really  serious  and  anxious — of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  srizzled  quartermaster, 
whose  respectful  advice  he  condescend- 
ingly adopts,  and  rewards  with  an  order 
for  the  gun-room  steward  to  give  old 
Blunt  a  stiff  nor'-wester  I  And  what 
is  old  Blunt's  personal  history  ?  An 
ordinary  one  for  a  man  of  his  class, 
yet  not  uninstructive,  had  we  space  to 
go  into  into  detail.  He  is  a  native  of 
North  Shields,  and  at  a  very  early  age 
embarked  in  the  same  profession  that 
his  father  and  grandfather  had  followed 
before  him,  namely,  was  apprenticed 
to  a  collier-brig.    The  Northumber- 


land collier-Teasels  have  long  and  jost. 
\y  been  deemed  an  excellent  nnnery 
for  the  British  navy,  and  yoong  Blunt 
proved  one  of  these  nurselino.  He 
was  thankful  to  exchange  me  pro- 
verbially hard  berth  of  a  seaman  ma 
collier,  for  the  comparatively  easr  life 
of  a  topman  in  one  of  hb  namesde 
George's  ships  of  war ;  and  he  kis 
naver  quitted  the  navy.  He  has  sailed 
in  all  sorts  of  vessels,  firom  a  cotter  to 
a  three-decker;  he  has  vi^ted  evei; 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  profiesMs  to 
have  acquired  a  thorough  knowkdp 
of  all  foreign  countries  and  fi]freignpeo* 
pies,  although  the  truth  is,  he  never  is 
his  life  penetrated  a  oonple  of  miles  ii- 
land  anywhere,  and  all  his  iateroonar 
with  whites,  blacks,  browns,  tavin 
copper-skinsy  and  woolly-heads^  bs 
been  strictlv  confined  to  the  ^rwvai 
of  dockyanis,  wharvea,  and  sailors'  U- 
vems  —  his  liveliest  Teminiscences  «f 
foreign  customs  and  manners  being  in- 
alienably associated  with  the  htteris* 
tellectual  places  of  resort— whidisi«r 
to  be  sure,  exceedingly  interesbof 
and  instructive  in  theu*  way,  as  we 
can  testify. 

Decidedly  the  most  unpopular  da- 
racter  in  the  ship  is  the  distingoisbed 
individual  whom  we  now  defierentiilly 
introduce  as  Jonathan  Ferret,  ousto- 
at-anns — a  gentleman  who  is  held  ii 
mingled  fear  and  dislike  hf  all  bsods> 
And,  indeed,  we  do  not  greatly  msrrei 
that  a  master-at-arms  should  thus  be 
regarded  by  the  crew,  ex-offkiot  alto- 
firether  independent  of  his  personal  qia- 
lities ;  and  these,  alas  I  in  the  case  of 
our  present  friend,  are  not  of  the  most 
estimable  kind.  Of  the  past  historr  d 
Jonathan  Ferret  we  are  profooadlj 
i^orant.  The  seamen  can  supplj  yoe 
with  at  least  a  score  of  ready  cut-sni 
dry  biographies  of  their  master-at-ams, 
tracing  his  career  from  ship  to  ship* 
back  even  to  that  eariy  penod  wbeo. 
as  one  of  them  asserts,  Jonathan  aivi 
some  juvenile  companions  robbed  or- 
chards and  old  women's  eingerbresd- 
stalls,  until  impunity  emboldened  tliea 
to  make  a  danng  midnight  foray  io  * 
farmer's  homestead,  where  they  bagg^ 
poultry  galore,  and  narrowly  escsH 
being  bagged  themselves,  which  pricW 
the  tender  conscience  of  young  Jooa* 
than  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  toned 
King's  evidence  the  next  morning,  so^ 
his  comrades  were  sent  to  prison,  tf^ 
he  was  sent— to  sea.  We  regard  Uiis 
as  an  apocryphal  mode  of  aocoonUDl 
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for  the  professional  Cfnpn  of  the  mas* 
ter-at-arms,  and  we  think  the  same  of 
the  score  or  more  of  current  histories 
of  that  personage,  as  no  two  of  them 
agree  in  detail,  although  it  is  notewor- 
thy, that  one  and  all  of  them  depict 
their  hero  ai  a  consummate  scoundrel, 
and  explain  his  official  position  on  the 
principle  that  an  old  poacher  makes  a 
good  gamekeeper,  and  an  old  thief  a 
good  gaoler.  In  person,  the  master, 
at-arms  is  a  tall,  hard-featured,  cada- 
verous, middle-aged  man,  obsequious 
to  the  officers,  and  domineering  and 
unrelenting  to  the  men.  They  dread 
and  detest  nim,  because  he  is  an  offi- 
ciai  ever  on  the  watch  to  bring  them 
to  punishment ;  but  that  is  his  especial 
duty,  for  he  is  head-constable  and 
gaoler  of  the  ship,  and  has  two  under- 
lings, who  are  called  ship's  corporals. 
Night  and  day,  in  all  weathers,  all 
times,  all  places,  these  vigilant  officials 
are  on  the  look-out  to  detect  offenders, 
and  bring  them  before  the  magnate  of 
the  quarter-deck  for  the  time  lining,  to 
answer  for  their  misdeeds.  The  sea- 
men well  know  that  the  watchful  eye 
of  either  the  master-at-arms  or  that  of 
one  of  his  aids  is  ever  upon  them.  But 
for  this  ubiquitous  functionary,  and  his 
equally  ubiquitous  myrmidons,  there 
would  be  oomparatiyely  a  merry,  law- 
«  less  time  on  the  berth  and  maindecks. 
As  it  is,  the  master-at-arms  is  indefati- 
gable  in  detecting  secret  gambling  and 
misdemeanours  of  all  kinds.  The  evil- 
doer must  be  very  shrewd  and  wide- 
awake indeed  to  escape  the  cognizance 
of  the  police  of  the  ship,  or  of  their 
sneaking  spies  (invariably  the  vilest 
and  most  scoundrelly  of  the  crew^,  and 
»  the  instant  he  is  detected  in  any  dlegal 
or  forbidden  act  whatsoever,  the  mas- 
f  ter-at-arms  pounces  upon  him — grimly 
k  gleeful  —  and  hauls  him  before  the 
i  powers  that  be ;  and,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence,  he  is  either  sum- 
marily punished,  or  is  placed  in  irons 
in  the  orig  —  t.^.,  the  gaol  or  prison- 
room  of  the  ship — to  await  a  court. 
I  mardal.  When  a  maa.o*-war  lies  in 
I  harbour,  the  master-at-arms  has  plenty 
to  do  to  guard  against  smugghng,  in 
I  the  shape  of  illicit  introduction  of  spi- 
rits into  the  ship.  He  personally 
searches  the  crew  of  every  boat  that 
returns  to  the  ship  from  the  shore,  and 
he  carefully  inspects  the  boat  itself; 
and  at  all  hours  ne  and  his  corporals  are 
vigilant  to  prevent  the  surreptitious 
bringing  on  board  of  rom  or  any  other 


intoxicant.  In  spite  of  every  precan- 
tion,  and  every  check  that  e3q>erience 
suggests  to  the  officials,  it  is  well 
known  that  spirits  are  not  un&equently 
smuggled  on  board  in  novel  and  inge* 
nious  wa^s;  nay,  some  undiaritable 
growlers  msinuate  that  the  master^at- 
arms  himself  winks  at  smuggling,  when 
he  safely  can  — .  for  a  consideration. 
Even  if  this  be  the  case,  we  are  very 
sure  that  he,  in  his  official  capadty* 
will  seize,  and  report,  and  bring  to 
punishment,  whoever  he  finds  intoxi- 
cated, unless  some  strong  private  moti'VB 
induces  him  to  overlook  the  offence,  if 
practicable.  He  figures  prominently  on 
those  painful  and  impressive  oocasions, 
when  the  boatswain's  shrill  pipe  and 
call  of  **  All  ha-a-ands  witness  punishi- 
ment,  ahoy  I"  summons  the  crew  to  the 
waist  and  gangways.  Then,  when  the 
officers,  in  fuU  uniform,  are  grouped 
on  the  quarterdeck,  and  the  marines 
are  drawn  up  on  the  poop  with  fixed 
bayonets,  and  the  quartermasters  have 
rigged  the  gratings  a^inst  the  baU 
wark,  and  the  boatswain  and  his  mates 
are  ready  with  their  canvas  bags  con- 
taining the  cruel  cate— -then  the  mas- 
ter-at-arms, with  rattan  in  hand,  aided 
by  a  marine,  brings  forward  the  poor 
prisoner,  and  assists  him  to  strip,  at 
the  word  of  command,  for  punishment. 
When  the  cat  descends,  wielded  by  the 
brawny  arm  of  a  boatswain's  nuite,  the 
master-at-arms,  in  a  loud  voice,  counts 
"one,"  "two,"  and  so  on  up  to  a 
dozen;  and  he  holds  a  cup  of  water 
ready  to  apply  to  the  lips  of  the  sof- 
ferer,  if  the  latter  should  appear  likdy 
to  faint.  The  master-at-arms,  too,  in 
conjunction  with  the  provost-marshal, 
conducts  a  condemned  criminal  to  exe- 
cution, on  shipboard.  Altogether,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  office  of  a  master- 
at-arms  is  a  responsible  one ;  and,  in- 
deed,  so  far  as  pay  is  concerned,  he 
rates  on  the  ship's  books  next  to  the 
clerk.  The  duties  of  his  office  are  of 
an  absolutely  indispensable  nature,  and 
the  internal  discipline  of  the  ship  very 
much  depends  on  their  efficient  fulfiL 
ment.  Some  masters-at-arms  undoubt- 
edly  are  very  respectable,  worthy  men, 
who  consdentiously  endeavour  to  per- 
form the  unpleasant  duties  of  their 
station  in  a  faithful  and  unassuming 
manner;  but  many  others,  we  fear, 
are  merciless,  petty  tyrants,  of  very 
dubious  personal  character  —  and  our 
dearly-beloved  Jonathan  Ferret  is  a 
type  of  the  Utter  daas.    A  certun  da- 
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gvee  of  intoUiganoe,  keen  alertnen,  and 
and  a  thorough  practical  knoiwledge  of 
the  rogueries  practised  afloat,  are  es* 
sential  requbites  in  a  ma»t6r.at.arms. 
Whatever  this  offidars  personal  cha- 
racter may  be,  the  nature  of  his  dutiei 
are  such  that  he  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
hated  and  dreaded  by  those  of  the  crew 
whose  reckless  propensities  render  them 
liable  to  arrest  and  punijihment,  and  he 
is  generally  disliked^  even  by  the  sober» 
steady  men*  who»  although  they  well 
^ow,  and  are  ready  to  acknowledge* 
that  a  master-at-arms  is  a  personage 
really  necessary  in  a  man<o'-war»  yet 
they  cannot  regard  the  man  himself 
with  any  friendlv  feeling. 

Mr.  Blowhard— for  he  has  a  '*han« 
die"  to  his  name*  and  every  sailor  must 
address  him  as  **  sir  "—the  boatswain 
of  our  liner,  is  a  marked  character  in 
his  way»  and  sufficiently  a  "represent 
tative-man"  to  merit  a  brief  sketch 
here.  We  need  hardly  say  that,  when 
his  naval  career  commenced,  he  came 
on  board  through  the  hawse-holes,  and 
bravely  worked  his  way  up  to  his  pre- 
0ent  respectable  and  responuble  rating. 
He  was  literally  bom  at  sea,  his  father 
being  a  petty  officer  in  a  frigate  at  a 
period  when  the  wives  of  such  men 
were  permitted  to  aocompanv  their 
husbands  on  a  cruise.  His  fatuer  was 
killed  in  battle  shortly  afterwards,  and 
the  officers  of  the  ship  kindly  made  up 
a  subscription  that  enabled  the  poor 
widow  to  settle  down  at  Portsmouth, 
and  earn  a  decent  livelihood  by  keep^ 
ing  a  little  shop.  She  never  married 
again,  and  creditably  exerted  herself 
to  give  a  good  education  to  her  ocean- 
bom,  her  only  child,  intending  to  an. 
prentice  him  to  some  respectable  trade 
on  shore,  for  the  fate  of  nis  father  had 
inspired  her  with  a  perfect  horror  of 
the  sea,  and  she  fondly,  but  weakly, 
thought  to  instil  an  equal  distaste  for  a 
*'life  on  the  ocean  wave"  in  the  mind 
of  her  boy,  by  continually  narrating  to 
him  dismal  stories  of  the  dangers  and 
hardships  ofa  seaman's  life.  Sfistaken 
mother  I — and  how  many  parents  err 
like  her  ? — she  could  not  possibly  have 
pursued  a  line  of  conduct  more  certain 
to  send  her  son  to  sea.  And,  accord- 
ingly,  to  sea  he  did  ^,  when  in  his 
fourteenth  year— runmng  «way  from 
his  comfortable  home,  and  shipping  as 
a  cabin-boy  in  a  West  Indiaman.  It 
was  years  ere  his  almost  heart-broken 
mother  saw  him  again ;  but  he  proved, 
in  the  hmg^run^  a  good  son,  for  he 


rendered  her  bttar  dayi  oom&rtaUc^ 
by  allotting  her  one-half  of  bis  ptj. 
£re  he  was  twenty,  be  bade  sdiea  to 
the  merchant-service,  and  entered  tbe 
navy,  which  he  never  afterwards  qaiu 
ted.    He  has  always  Ixnrne  a  good  dis> 
racter,  and  for  above  a  doaen  yetnhu 
held  a  boatswain's  warrant,    tie  ii 
married,  and  is  the  father  of  t  hxp 
grown-up  family.    No  lees  than  five 
of  his  sons  are  now  serving  in  difforaU 
men.o*.war,  and  oilen  does  he  exdaia 
•»<<  If  I  had  twenty  sons,  every  m 
ehould  enter  the  navy !"  Weonoepo^ 
•onally  knew  an  old  retired  sei]geaa^ 
who  had  two  or  more  eons  soldisiii  ini 
he  uttered  a  precisely  nmilar  pitmtt 
expression  in  favour  of  the  army,  M 
he  neld  in  enthusiastic  esteem. 
^  Mr.  Blowhard  is  a  fiiie4ookiog  if 
dmen  of  the  boatswain  yenus--4a| 
burly  fellowi   with  a  nchly-mottJfli 
&0B,  a  particularly  thick,  red  Bankl- 
phian  nose,  and  a  voice  that  can  oat* 
roar  a  hurricane   or  a  twenty- fbor 
pounder,  if  necessaiy.    He  pridei  bio- 
self  on  his   capability  of  using  ^ 
"calU"  or  silver  whistle  so  ss  (o 
produce  a  longer-drawn  and  ikriOff 
<'nipe"   than   any   other  boatswiii 
afloat  i  and  he  can  follow  up  hit  pip- 
ing, by  sending  a  '*  err,"  or  summoo9i 
down  the  hatchway,  that  peneMflfto 
the  remotest  cranny  of  the  ship*  td 
reverberates  like  muttering  thondo. 
Kature^   doubtless,  lifted  him  viik 
lungs  of  great  capacity  and  power; 
but  their  oapabilities  have  been  voo- 
derfuUy  enlarged  by  the  practice  ot 
'* piping"  and  ''crying"  down  tk 
hatchways  of  divers  of  ber  Ma^tj'i 
"  ships  and  vessels  of  war."    It  is  not 
every  stout  seaman  who  ean  wkiidi 
and  cry  as  a  boatswain  ou^t,  td\ 
must,  if  he  would  do  credit  to  faij 
rating.     Mr.  Blowhard  u  now  aoHj 
an  elderly  man,  yet  the  tough  old  ur' 
evinces  not  the  least  sign  of  anyisiloi^ 
in  his  physical  powers.     He  is>  M 
doubt  not,  a  happy  and  contented  bM 
on  the  whole,  for  he  has  long  rescM 
the  summit  of  his  professional  amll 
tion  (  he  has  brought  up  his  aoni  f 
tread  worthily  in  his  footsteps,  be  I 
respected  by  his  officers,  and  he  bl 
the  certainty  of  receiving  a  very  god 
retiring  pension,  should  he  live  tonefl 
it.    Like  most  boatswain^  his  charti 
ter  is  extremely  dogmatic ;  and  in  b| 
mess  (which  comprises  his  brother*^ 
rant-officers,   the  gunner,   carpeoti 
and  saibnaker)  ho  ahnoit  daily  gi 
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iDVolred  ia  ten^mrf  oontroversy  on 

Erofessional  or  politio^l  subjects— for 
e  is  a  red-hot  Tory  of  the  old  schoolt 
and  so  intensely  conservativey  that  he 
growls  savagel/y  and  belbws  his  indig* 
nation  at  the  inere  allasion  to  any  pro- 
jeoted  innovatioOf  professional^  social^ 
or  national  His  chief  antagonist  is 
Mr.  Wadding*  the  gunner,  a  little» 
wiaenedi  gunpowder-smoked-and.di'ied 
Northumbrian^  who  is  a  crabbed^  ill- 
tempered*  morose  oarle— and,  we  may 
add*  we  are  assured  that  it  is  a  singu- 
lar and  suggestire  fact*  that  nearly  all 
gunners  are  of  a  similarly  unpleasant 
and  unamiable  disposition,  owmg^  it  is 
presumed,  to  theur  peculiar  duties  on 
board. 

One  other  trait  of  our  boatswain's 
character  may  be  noted.  He  never  in 
his  life  was  intoxioatedi^that  is  to  say, 
unequivocally  drunk ;  but  he  has  ever 
been  a  steady-going  imbiber  of  gene- 
rous .fluids,  amber  rum  being  the  fa- 
vourite. He  drinks  at  regularly-re* 
curring  hours,  ss  though  it  were  his 
bounden  duty  to  do  so,  the  omission  of 
performing  which  duty  would  be  highly 
criminal  and  unprofessional;  but  the 
instant  he  has  had  just  enough,  he,  in 
his  own  impressive,  6gurative  language, 
<<  knocks  off,  and  cries  tally  1"  We 
think  it  must  have  been  our  worthy  old 
friend  who,  when  once  asked  by  alady 
whether  he  would  prefer  to  take  wine 
or  grog,  gravely  and  in  perfect  since- 
ritv  replied*-'*  I  thank  you,  ma'am, 
ril  just  drink  the  wine  whilst  the  grog 
is  a-mijung,  if  you  please  T-^  and 
doubtless  he  did  so.  In  his  social  hours 
of  relaxation,  he  appears  to  the  great- 
est advantage  when  singing  that  gra- 
phic, albeit,  coarse  old  sea-ditty,  the 
*'  Old  Commodore  "  (a  song  that  only 
boatswains  and  "Fightine  Charlie  ' 
should  attempt  to  sing).  Tor  there  is 
not  a  warrant-officer  a£>at  who  can  so 
admirably  trolU. 

"  Rearti !  wlul « timt  fcr  m  ■euuii  to  iknlk 
Under  gliifateMd  hUdMi  Mhon  I 
Wbftta  4-^  tad  Job tlwt  tiilibAttcr*d old  hulk 
Csn't  be  rigg*d  oat  fbr  lea  onee  moret 
The  vopt^  M  tiMy  pan, 
Cooklof  vpft  ■qolntliif-filM^ 
Thui  ma  down  the  Old  Commodore  i 
*Th«l*fl  the  nun  Old  Commodon, 
The  toofh  Old  Commedeee, 
The  fighting  Old  Gooimodore,  he  I 
Bot  the  bnllete  end  Che  gont 
Hate  fo  kneck'd  hie  hall  abMt, 
That  he'n  aerv  BMfe  be  St  te  aaa  I"* 


In  fine,  we  would  sum  up  the  cha- 
racter of  honest  old  Tom  Blowhard, 
boatswaia  of  H.M.S.  Texrific,  by  iay- 


injg  that  his  virtues  are  his  own,  and 
bis  faults  and  his  failings  are  salt- 
water ones,  common  to  bis  profesision* 
If  we  turn  to  the  lowest  class  of 
men  in  our  liner— *the  ignoble  WeUter^ 
-^we  shall  discover  among  them  not  a 
few  living  examples  of  that  '*  romance 
of  reality'*  abounding  in  a  man-o*- 
war's  crew.  These  waisters  ^re  a  set 
of  fellows  who  are  worthless  in  a  pro- 
fessional sense,  comprising  men  who, 
from  iterance,  stupidity,  or  physical 
disabihty,  are  fit  for  little  or  nolhing 
but  to  perform  the  most  paltry  duties* 
Almost  the  only  thing  they  do  at  sta- 
tion-for-working.ship,  is  to  haul  at 
certain  of  the  sheets,  and  their  chief 
occapation  is  to  perform  menial  duties. 
If  ever  a  man,  who  has  any  claim  to 
be  rated  a  seaman,  b  ordei^  to  join 
the  gang  of  waisters,  it  is  as  a  punish- 
ment— a  degradation  certain  to  be  se- 
verely felt.  Even  the  '*  holders,"  the 
sturdy,  dirty  fellows  habitually  em« 
ployed  in  the  depths  of  the  ship,  la^ 
pouring  among  the  difierent  store- 
rooms, &c.,  look  down  on  the  luckp 
less  waisters  as  an  inferior  dass. 
Some  of  these  pariahs  of  a  man-o *• 
war  have,  doubtless,  been  miserably 
creatures,  buffeted  about  the  world 
from  their  infancy,  and  have  sought 
xefujse  in  the  navy  by  a  not  unwise 
instmct ;  for,  however  hard  and  mean 
their  lot  may  there  prove,  they  lit 
least  have  ample  food,  and  a  floating 
home.  Others,  however,  are  outcasts 
of  a  very  different  grade^men  who 
have  reduced  themselves  to  their  pre- 
sent wretched  lot  by  their  own  reck- 
less misconduct,  or  who  have  been 
driven  to  it  by  relentless  destiny.  In 
a  large  ship,  it  is  truly  astonishinfr 
what  a  variety  of  social  dasses  contri- 
bute their  generally  unworthy  repre- 
sentatives to  the  body  of  waisters. 
Take  half.4i-dozen  of  them  hapJbazard, 
and  it  is  at  least  possible  that  one 

E roves  to  be  a  raw  countrvman,  who 
as  had  a  serious  misunderstanding 
with  the  legal  authorities  of  his  native 
village;  a  second  was  originally  an 
»rtisan,  a  clever  workman,  but  a 
worthless  scamp ;  a  third  was  a  mer- 
chant's deik,  who  lost  his  character 
through  some  mysterious  error  of 
figures  in  the  ledger;  a  fourth  was 
from  his  youth  upwards  a  low  Lon- 
don blackguard,  who  lived  by  his 
wits  as  a  **  picker  up  of  unconsider- 
ed trifles ;"  a  fiflh  was  once  a  respect- 
able tradeamADi  vrbo  ovf^taally  fell 
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into  habits  of  ineorrigible  dissiimtion ; 
the  sixth,  hj  birth  and  education,  was 
<|mte  a  gentleman,  but  gambling  and 
vice  redaoed  him,  years  ago,  to  the 
condition  of  a  despicable  outcast. 
Yes,  and  unless  we  are  misinformed, 
disgraced  members  of  the  legal  and 
medical  professions,  ay,  and  of  the 
pulpit  even,  occasionally  recruit  the 
waisters  of  the  nayy  I  Of  course,  it 
must  be  understood  that  the  majori^ 
of  the  waisters  are  men  who  have  al- 
ways been  members  of  the  lower 
dMses  of  town  and  country ;  but  there 
is  really  a  considerable  sprinkling  of 
ruined  men,  who  have  once  flourisned 
in  higher  ranks  of  life.  Some  of  them 
have,  at  least,  sufficient  discretion  and 
self-respect  left  to  maintain  a  guarded 
ailenoe  as  to  their  former  condition 
and  prospects ;  but  others  are  so  lost 
to  all  manly  feoling,  so  insensible  to 
•hame,  so  reckless  and  hopeless  of  the 
future,  that  they  boast  of  the  posi- 
^ns  tiiey  once  filled,  and  recount, 
without  a  blush,  the  follies  and  the 
crimes  which,  step  by  step,  reduced 
them  to  theur  present  wretched  lot 
l^ich  men  lead  a  dog's  life,  and  will 
die  a  dog's  death,  and  wo  regard 
them  with  more  contempt  and  disgust 
than  pity. 

We  would  willingly  sketch  many 
others  of  the  prominent  characters  of 
the  crew  of  our  liner— .men  whose  lives 
have  been  so  strange  and  romantic  as 
to  forcibly  illustrate  the  saying,  that 
truth  is  stranger  than  fiction — ^were  it 
not  that  we  fear  to  weary  the  reader 
by  devoting  further  space  to  the  sub- 
ject. In  fact,  BO  many  men  in  the 
crew  of  a  man.o*-war  are  original 
diaracters,  whose  life-histories  are  full 
of  striking  events,  that  a  large  vo- 
lume ~.  and  we  make  bold  to  say,  a 
Tcry  interesting  one — might  be  nlled 
with  brief  sketches  of  them  and  tiieir 
past  careers.  Would  that  some  lite- 
rary Hogarth,  familiar  enough  with 
men-o'-war  and  their  crews,  to  qua- 
lify him  to  do  justice  to  this  peculiar 
and  by  no  means  very  easy  task,  woald 
undertake  it  con  amore  f  In  some  few 
cases  he  would,  it  is  true,  have  little 
more  to  do  than  to  note  down  and 
throw  into  form  the  seamen's  viva 
vod  reminiscences ;  but,  in  most  in- 
stances, he  would  find  men.o*.war's- 
men  by  no  means  disposed  to  be  over- 
communicative  as  to  their  past  lives 
and  actions.  Wb  know,  indeed,  one 
tolerably  sure   and  efiiietaal  way  to 


render  the  most  reticent  of  them  qd. 
reserved  and  truUifoU-but  tint  Ib  t 
secret  we  will  not  here  divulge  1 

The  reader  will  boo*  in  nund  tbat, 
in  the  above  personal  sketebei,  ve 
have  confined  ourselves  to  individoah 
whom  we  deemed  fair  rcprescntttim 
of  their  respective  classes  in  the  bst^, 
and  that  we  have  not  attempted  to 
give  an  impersonation  of  the  Britiik 
man^'.war*8-man.— our  glorioosJad! 
Everybody  knows  the  tr^itionl  r«m- 
tation  of  Ona  Jack — everybody  tala 
a  certain  interest  in  his  doines.  Hib 
character  is  a  solidly-establimd  ok 
— ^the  growth  of  centuries,  it  miy  It 
said,  for  he  is  the  Intimate  desMBi 
ant  of  the  race  of  giSlant  Jacks  im 
the  time  of  Drake  to  Napier:  he» 
berits  their  accumulated  fiinie,  tki 
valour,  thdr  skill,  their  daringi  tMt 
hardihood,  their  endurance,  and  thdr 
peculiar  characteristics.  We  >R 
tempted  to  condnde  this  siliefeK 
briefly  reviewing  Our  Jack's  condat 
in  the  Black  Sea  and  Crimea,  in  er. 
der  that  we  may  judge  wbc^er  be 
shows  any  symptoms  of  degenenff 
or  otherwise.  Scotres  of  intelli§«i( 
eye-witnesses  supply  us  with  super- 
abundant materials. 

When  that  magnificent,  Aat  no- 
paralleled  fleet  of  tran^Mirts  and 
ships-of-war,  conveyed  the  alHed  armr 
from  Varna  to  Eupatoria,  and  th^  <&- 
embarkation  of  the  troops  todc  pto 
Our  Jack,  according  to  an  obsointf 
spectator,  helped  each  soldier  tendeHj 
down  into  the  boats,  and  then  stowed 
away  his  musket  and  knapsack,  pat- 
ted him  on  the  back,  bidding  him  not 
to  fear  the  water,  and  **  treated  tk 
*  sojer,'  in  fact,  in  a  very  kind  and 
tender  way,  as  though  he  were  a  lar^ 
—but  not  very  sagacious — ^pet,  wbo 
was  not  to  be  frightened,  or  lost  ^ 
of,  on  any  account ;  and  did  it  all » 
quickly,  that  the  large  paddle-btf 
boats,  containing  one  hundred  wf^ 
were  filled  in  five  minutes.*'  Afid 
when  the  boats  reached  the  beae{>i 
Our  Jack  stood  up  to  his  arm-pits  i& 
the  surf,  and  handed  the  soldiers  dowa 
the  long  plank  from  the  bows  to  ^ 
shore,  as  carefuUy  as  though  they  veie 
ladies  landing  for  a  pkiuant  pic-nic 
excursion  I  Yet  m(»e  yaloable  weic 
the  services  of  Our  Jack  in  landing 
the  horses,  artillery,  &c,  and  but  for 
him  they  could  scarcely  have  been 
landed  at  all.  Our  Jack,  on  this  mo- 
mentous occasion,  underwent,  in  ^ 
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boats*  and  on  shon,  foor-and-twenty 
hours  of  herculean  labour,  almost 
without  respite,  and  he  never  was 
heard  to  grumble  a  bit  —  our  own  no- 
ble Jack  1 

The  battle  of  Alma  quickly  follow- 
ed. Our  Jack,  dose  along  shore,  had 
a  capital  view  of  it,  and  we  may  be 
sure  he  dearly  longed  to  ''  bear  a 
hand  "  in  aid  of  his  friends,  the  red- 
ooated  «*  sojers."  In  fact,  he  did  help 
them  appreciably  by  **  shelling  "  the 
Bossians.  And  when  the  battle  was 
won  by  his  gallant  pipeclayed  i>et9, 
he  immediately  landed,  and  all  night 
through,  and  far  into  the  next  morn- 
ing, did  he  labour  in  oarryine  down 
the  wounded  from  the  gory  neld  to 
the  beach«  His  services  were  such  as 
to  elicit  the  warm  thanks  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  British  army, 
who,  in  his  official  despatch,  declared 
that  Our  Jack  renderod  *'  invaluable 
assistance  "-—and  so  we  implicitly  be- 
lieve. Our  Jack's  favourite  maxim 
is,  that  a  little  help  is  worth  a  deal  of 
pity»  and  well  dia  he  practically  ex^ 
emplify  it  on  this  occasion.  AVhen  he 
bad  thus  done  his  duty  towards  the 
Buffering  heroes  of  Alma,  Our  Jack 
had  a  little  time  to  look  about  him  on 
the  field,  and  attend  to  his  own  private 
interests,  which  he  is  said  to  have  done 
in  a  very  cool  business-like  fashion  — 
and  *'  what  for  no  ?"  as  Meg  Dods 
said.  The  slain  Russians  wore  long 
boots  of  excellent  leather,  and  Our 
Jack  is  reported  to  have  sate  down, 
and  placing  the  soles  of  his  feet  against 
those  of  a  dead  Russian,  he  quicldy  de- 
cided if  the  boots  of  the  latter  would 
Bait  him  as  to  size ;  in  which  case  he 
forthwith  unbooted  the  Muscovite, 
and  appropriated  the  prize  to  bis  own 
especial  use.  Such  is  the  uncontra- 
dicted story ;  but  wo  really  have  some 
hesitation  in  giving  credence  to  it,  for 
two  reasons :— firstly,  men-o'-war'a- 
men  never  wear  boots  (on  shipboard), 
and  even  if  they  did,  Russian  leather 
will  not  *'  stand  "  salt-water ;  and  se- 
condly, well  do  we  know  that  Our 
Jack  has  ever  had  a  special  abhorrence 
of  wearing  <*  dead  men*s  shoes,"  or 
apparel  —  at  any  rate  those  of  his 
messmates  or  shipmates ;  but,  possibly, 
be  has  no  superstitious  objection  to 
wear  those  of  a  dead  enemy,  fairly 
killed  in  open  fight.  The  Russian 
boots,  too,  would  undoubtedly  be  use- 
ful to  him  on  shore,  so  that*  after  aU, 
.  the  story  may  be  true. 


Next,  we  find  Our  Jack  t^  Balak* 
lava,  where  he  laboured  again  most 
manfully  at  landing  heavy  guns  and 
mortars,  and  dragging  them  towards 
the  lines  for  bombarding  Sebastopol. 
**  Never,"  says  one  witness,  Bpeaking 
of  this  duty  as  performed  by  Our 
Jack,  **  were  seen  men  doing  the  work 
more  merrily.  It  reminM  one  cf 
schoolboys  auring  play-time.  They 
appeared  to  be  elated  by  the  idea  that 
they  would  have  something  to  do  with 
the  taking  of  Sebastopol."  Our  Own 
Jack,  every  inchl  The  TifM«  cor- 
respondent, under  date,  Oct.  13th» 
1854,  gives  us  a  further  deacriptioa  of 
the  sayings,  and  doings,  and  behaviour 
of  Our  Jack,  when  performing  a  Bimi- 
lar  duty.  It  would  seem  that  he 
proved  only  too  powerful,  too  willing^ 
and  too  merry  a  fellow.  Ha  broke 
tow-ropes  like  rotten  yarns,  and  he 
treated  baggage  and  ammunition  oartB 
as  though  they  were  children's  toys.^ 
and  broke  them  as  easily ;  fin*,  afler 
hauling  them  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  he 
sent  them  down  full  speed,  and  ^yly 
enjoyed,  we  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt,  the  inevitable  smash  that  en- 
sued. "  It  is  most  cheering,"  says  the 
correspondent,  "  to  meet  a  set  of  these 
jolly  rellows  '  working  up  a  gun  to 
the  camp.'  From  a  distance  you  hear 
some  rough,  hearty  English  chorus^ 
borne  on  the  breeze  over  the  hilU 
side.  As  you  approach,  the  strains 
of  an  unmistakable  Gosport  fiddle, 
mingled  with  the  squeaks  of  a  marine 
fife,  rise  up  through  the  unaccustomed 
vales  of  the  Crimea.  A  cloud  of  dust 
on  the  ascent  marks  their  coming  and 
tugging  up  the  monster  gun  in  its 
cradle,  with  *  a  stamp  and  go,'  and 
strange  cries,  and  oaths  sworn  by  some 
thirty  tars,  sill  flushed  with  honest  ex- 
ercise ;  while  the  officer  in  chaige  tries 
to  moderate  their  excessive  energies, 
and  to  induce  the  two  or  three  hairy 
Herculeses  who  are  sitting  astride  on 
the  gun,  or  on  the  few  horses  in  front, 
with  vine-leaves  in  their  hats,  or  flowers 
in  their  hair,  to  dismount  and  leave 
off  the  music.  The  astonishment  of 
the  stupid,  fur-capped  Crin  Tartars, 
as  they  stare  at  this  wondrous  appari- 
tion on  its  way,  is  ludicrous  to  a  do- 
finree;  but  Turk,  Crim,  Russian,  or 
Grrc«k,  ore  all  the  same  to  Jaok,  and 
he  is  certain  to  salute  every  foreigner 
who  goes  by,  while  in  this  stale,  with 
the  universal  shibboleth  of  <  Bern  I 
BawnolJ^hmKifr** 
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A  few  days  Rnbaeqaently,  Our  Jack 
was  oTerjoyed  by  the  whispered  ru- 
mour that  he  was  to  be  indulged  in  a 
sea  attack  on  the  northern  forts  of  Se- 
iMUitopoL  All  authorities  agree  that 
he  could  hardly  contain  his  grim  ex- 
uitationwben  this  intelligence  proved 
authentic  On  Oct.  17th  the  attack 
took  place,  and  warmly  was  it  ur^ed, 
but  that  terrible  Fort  Coastantine, 
and  its  satellites,  were  rather  more  than 
a  match  for  the  Wooden  Walls  manned 
eren  by  Oar  Jack.  Gloriously,  how- 
eyer,  cud  he  maintain  his  ancsenl  rs. 
putation*  **  When  the  first  shot," 
fays  a  writer  who  was  present,  "  was 
ili^  from  the  fbrt,  it  was  as  if  an 
electric  spark  ran  through  the  crews. 
There  was  a  perfect  fury  for  firing, 
and  the  greatest  difficalty  was  to  make 
the  men  cease  "—-when  necessary.  And 
another  observer  mentions  some  inte- 
testing  samnles  of  Our  Jack's  imper- 
turbable yaionr  when  the  fire  of  the 
forts  was  hottest.  "£ight  or  nine 
blue-jackets  were  swept  away  at  a 
forecastle  eun  on  board  the  Banspaieii 
by  the  explosion  of  a  shell.  The  two 
remaining  men  coolly  went  on  loadiog. 
with  their  sponge  and  rammer,  as 
though  nothing  had  happened."  We 
note  no  sign  of  de^neracy  here  :  the 
Hearts  of  Oak  who  &ught  under  Drake, 
or  Blake,  or  Howe,  or  Nelson,  could 
have  done  no  more. 

A  month  later.  Our  Jack  was  caU- 
ed  upon  to  evince  his  skill  and  indo- 
mitable bravery  in  another,  and,  to 
him,  more  familiar  fashion,  and  neiper 
did  he  exhibit  his  noblest  qualities  in 
a  more  consummate  degree  than  on 
that  awfbl  occasion.  We  of  course 
allude  to  the  gale  which  raged  in  the 
Black  Sea,  from  the  18th  to  the  16th 
of  November.  Who  has  not  read  the 
■tory  of  that  terrific  gale?  Who  has 
not  thrilled  with  awe  at  the  mere  de- 
Bcription  of  the  tremendous  elemental 
wanare  it  evoked  ?  And  who  has  not 
glowed  with  admiration  and  proud 
sympathy  when  he  read  how  Our 
Jack,  all  undaunted  by  the  horrors  of 
f^e  scene — ^when  the  storm. wind  blew 
fiercest,  when  not  a  star  shone  through 
the  black  vault  overhead,  when  the 
wild  waves  raged  and  roared  like  lions 
hungering  for  their  prey,  when  the 
orashing  of  masts  and  spars  mingled 
with  the  howling  of  the  hurricane,  and 
wretched  dismasted  transports  loomed 
past,  railing  heavily  and  helpleisly  to- 
wards the  enemy's  iron  yn^-Aattp  where 


swift  and  certain  destmctioii  tiraited 
them  and  theb  hapless  crews— irbea 
all  this  was  occurring.  Our  Jack  grim. 
ly  battled  with  the  tempest,  and  never 
blenched,  nor  paused,  nor  iakered  n 
the  desperate  emergency ;  and  Pron- 
deuce  blessed  his  heraie  eflbrts,  fornot 
a  ship-of-war  was  lost. 

Our  f^ack  so  unmistakabljr  msnifefli. 
ed  his  intense  longing  to  j<Hn  in  the 
"  fun  "  going  on  a«iore»  andtohsfet 
comfortable  <'slap  at  them  'erebee- 
gariy  t»ltow.eti»giyiiiiAisiiir  ftrlii 
private  recreation,  thai  after  he  liad 
got  up  the  heaf^  gutis  for  tiie  artilleTT, 
he  was  indulged  with  batteries  of  ks 
own,  and  hueely  did  they  delight  bia 
A  camp  of  his  own ;  batteries  ofis 
own ;  full  permission  to  bkae  siif. 
shtp^ape  and  man-o'-war  ftiiunl 
Well  mtdit  he  fbd  exhilarated.  He 
mounted  his  bi^tteries,  pitdied  his  tenti, 
and  inscribed  on  them  each  gentlj-sog- 
gestive  names  as  «*  TSgcr^  Kewng?,'' 
"Albion's  Pets,"  «*  Rule  Britanni*,' 
&c.,  for  Our  Jack  is  incorrigibly  &«■ 
tious,  and  will  have  his  Joke  eveo  u 
the  act  of  firing  adouble-shotted  broii 
side,  or  when  the  ship  is  sinking,  h 
the  same  spirit  did.  he  troat  ever^  ao- 
noyanoe  and  danger.  The  terrible 
thirteen-inch  sfaelu  of  the  enem/  he 
nicknamed  **  WhistUng  Dicks,"  n  aUo- 
sion  to  their  shrill  whistling  pftwge 
through  the  air.  When  he  fired  st  the 
enemy  with  elKct,  he  cheered  wi* 
might  and  main ;  and  if  they  hastily 
dispersed  in  consequence,  he  chookleii 
at  the  idea,  that  he  had  compelled  tbem 
to  make  sail  with  the  wind  right  alt 
Here  is  a  picture  of  his  lif<^  in  <^P 
worth  qnoUng:— 

'*  The  native  joOily  of  ths  Ian  soon  bnht 
OBt|  and  uptoarioos  sSagbig  is  kept  up  ^ 
their  different  tente  until  near  midnight.  A 
plain  ordnance  tent  without  decontioas,^ 
distinguish  it  from  those  of  the  ^80Jer8,M| 
far  too  unassuming  an  abode  for  ^bem  on^ 
their  present  altered  drcumstanoes.  Accoro- 
Ingly,  the  decorative  abnides  of  Jack  haw 
been  called  into  requisition,  and  the  esa^ 
Is  covered  with  rather  bold  att«npti  stoma- 
mentatioD,  placed  round  siadiy  sentaioB 
writtA  over  the  dooia,  ezpreaive  of  |^ 
amiable  IntentioaB  of  the  ooenptBU  towtff 
the  Buasiaas  in  genera].  .  .  «  A  utH^ 
lower  down  you  oome  upon  160  hiiiy»  y* 
odar,  strfl^ping  fellows,  who,  if /oo  believe 
their  own  Inscription,  ara  the  'Trsfiilf^^ 
lambs,*  or  the  '  Bellerophon's  Po^  * 
some  other  part  of  the  ship^  ^'^^ 
equally  mild  and  hMfitoillra.  IhewiytbiM 
feUowsharegot  i^ttls  m^i  gdtt  ^^ 
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foctly  astounding.  An  iron  gnn,  eleven  feet 
long,  and  weighing  118  cwt.,  seemed  nothing 
unto  thein.  They  voltinteered  to  fist  it 
along,  and  they  literally  did  so,  tying  ropes 
to  it,  and  dragging  it  by  their  force  over  the 
hills.  I  have  seen  foarteen  horses,  and  all 
the  ^paratus  of  artUlerf,  barely  moving  % 
gun  which  fifty  sailora  baye  dragged  aft«r 
them  at  a  trot.** 

In  one  respect.  Our  Jack  became 
60  altered  by  hia  campaisn  in  the  Cri* 
mea»  that  nis  oldest  mends  would 
hardly  recognise  him  at  first  sight* 
His  personid  appearance  is  thus  do- 
scribed  in  a  letter,  dated  last  Febru^ 
ary:— 

*'  Oar  men-o^-war'a-men  have  huge  flow- 
ing beards  and  moustachet,  [shade  of  Ben- 
bow  I  thbk  of  Oar  Jack  with  a  beard  like  a 
Jew  or  Mahometan !]  great-coats,  made  of 
cow-hid^  and  trousers  of  boffalo  skins ;  re* 
sembling,  in  fkct,  great  bears,  with  nothing 
to  remind  you  of  our  blue-Jackets,  bat  their 
boldf  rollicking,  defiant  spirit,  which  four 
long  months  in  the  trenches  bava  not  bssa 
able  to  subdue." 

As  impartial  inquirers  into  the  be- 
haviour of  Our  Jack  in  the  Crimea^ 
we  must  not  shrink  from  an  allusion  to 
a  somewhat  delicate  matter  in  con. 
nexion  with  his  life  in  camp.  Divers 
credible  witnesses  roundly  assert,  that 
he  has  manifested  a  very  characteristic 
indifference  to,  or  insensibility  regard* 
ing,  the  laws  of  mtum  and  f  ttttm.  For 
example,  he  is  accused  of  manifesting 
such  a  partiality  to  quadrupeds,  that 
he  appropriates  all  he  finds  unguarded. 
*«Wnenever,"  says  one  writer,  "an 
officer  loses  his  horse,  he  sends  over  to 
the  sailors*  camp  for  it,  and  there  he  is 
toierablv  snre  to  find  it" 

Another  authority  asserts*  that  Our 
Jack  will  accommodate  any  party  with 
a  steed,  for  a  consideration.  A  droU 
etory  is  told  of  a  young  officer  who 
went  to  the  sailors'  camp  to  purchase 
A  horse.  He  made  his  want  knowui 
and  Our  Jack  thereupon  thoughtfully 
turned  his  quid,  and  Said-^ 

<'  <  Ah  I  how  I  does  wish  your  honor 
had  a  corned  un  yesterday.  We  had 
five  reg'hur  good  'onfl^-Hambs  some  on 


'em  was,  but  they  was  all  bought  up 
by  a  specklater  from  Ballyklava.' 

"  *  So  they're  all  gone  T 

" '  All,  your  honor.  But  (with  his 
£&oe  brightening  up  suddenly)  if  you 
should  happen  to  want  a  sporting  out- 
and^ut  dromeydairy,  I've  got  one,  as  I 
can  let  you  have  cheap  I' 

"  And  as  he  spoke,  Jack  pointed,  la 
Ipreat  triumph,  to  the  melancholy- look, 
ing  quadruped,  which  he  had  <  moored 
stem  and  stern,'  as  he  expressed  it,  to 
the  ground,  and  was  much  disanpointed 
when  he  found  there  was  no  cnanoe  of 
a  sale  in  that  line." 

Well,  well,  there  never  was  a  dia. 
mond  without  some  flaw*  and  as  ooa* 
cerns  Our  Jack's  alleged  |>eccadilloes^ 
we  are  sure  that  he  commits  them  as 
much  for  the  **  fUn  of  the  thing,"  as  for 
any  other  motive^  and  probably,  also^ 
he  really  has  but  a  foggj^r  notion  of  what 
constitutes  a  lawful  price  on  the  field 
of  war.  And  rely  upon  it,  that  many 
a  strayed  steed  would  have  been  irre- 
ooverably  lost  to  the  service  had  not 
our  thoughful  Jack  benevolently  taken 
it  under  his  protection. 

Reviewing  Our  Jack's  campaign  in 
the  Black  Sea  and  Crimea,  from  first 
to  last,  we  find  that  he  has  endured 
protracted,  and  almost  unparalleled^ 
nardships  without  murmur;  he  has  been 
exposed  to  perils  by  sea  and  by  land, 
to  deadly  disease,  and  to  many  other 
dangers  and  tribuhitions  which  would 
have  daunted  any  Spirit  but  his  own. 
He  has  repeatedly  received  the  warn 
thanks  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  army  for  his  assistance ;  and  his  own 
Admiral  has  thanked  him  for  his  '*eood 
conduct  and  gallantry."  On  the  wholes 
therefore,  we  have  no  reason  to  sup. 
pose  that  Our  Jack  has,  in  any  respect, 
dejgenerated ;  but  on  the  contrary,  we 
think  he  has  proved  himself  every  way 
worthy  of  his  name  and  fame.  And 
taking  him  all  in  all,  notwithstandinjg 
his  little  foibles  and  eccentricities,  is 
he  not  a  most  noble  fellow  ?  Ay,  that 
he  ii ;  and  every  true  British  heart  will 
ever  warm  towards  him,  and  be  proud 
of  him,  fi)r  what  would  become  of  the 
British  empire  itself  were  it  not  for 
Oca  Jack  ? 
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THB  OLD  HOUSE  OV  DAmXBBOTHERS,— PABT  U. 


The  kind  reader  will  come  back  with 
me  to  the  period  at  which  our  narrative 
originally  set  out,  and  to  the  consider, 
ation  of  some  of  the  other  characters  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  then  introducing 
to  his  notice  in  the  Red  Lane,  and 
"  under  the  greenwood  tree"  of  bonn)e 
Earlsdale.  And  first  I  must  record* 
that  between  the  O'Donel  family  and 
Miss  Beaufoy,  I  grieve  to  say,  there 
was  scarce  an  acquaintance*  The 
present  vicar's  mode  of  mana^ng  his 
parish,  and  his  success  therein,  was 
vinegar. and- gall  to  the  noor  and 
proud  lady,  who  could  not  Wp  con- 
sidering  the  activity  of  the  **  new 
man'*  as  a  practical  animadversion 
on  his  predecessor's  inertness,  his  ge- 
nerosity as  a  satire  on  her  brother's 
avarice,  and  his  great  popularity  as 
a  posthumous  libel  on  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  dear  but  unattractive  de- 
ceased. Grace  sbs  seemed  actually  to 
dislike,  and  spoke  of  her  doings  in  the 
parish  and  among  the  poor  as  "  Quiz- 
otic  Pharisaism,*'  '*  love  of  excite- 
ment,"  *'  being  righteous  over-much,'* 
"  fidgety  benevolence,"  &c.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  she  constantly  inquired 
after  her,  and  seemed  to  take  a  strange 
pleasure  in  hearing  of,  and  comment- 
ug  on,  her  conduct.  Many  of  her 
remarks  had  reached  Grace's  ears,  and 
only  caused  a  smile ;  and,  in  return, 
she  had  often  striven  to  overcome  Miss 
B^ufoy's  prejudices,  by  demonstra- 
tions of  respectful  kindness  ;  but,  un- 
happily, they  were  met  with  every, 
thing  which  was  chilly  and  impulsive. 
Freuuent  offerings  of  fruit  went  from 
the  Vicarage  down  to  Darkbrothers, 
and  were  politely  declined.  Grace  had, 
again  and  again,  offered  to  drive  her 
out;  but  ''Miss  B.  preferred  horse 
exercise."  The  poor  laily  seemed  sour, 
ed  with  life,  and  her  temper  waxed 
sterner  and  more  bitter  as  age  came 
on.  It  was  soon  destined  to  meet  a 
heavy  trial. 

The  gipseys,  whom  we  left  in  the 
wood,  had  pitched  their  camp  on  a 
common  near  Darkbrothers'  gate,  but, 
allured  by  the  shady  temptation  of 
boughs  and  green  leaves,  the  auda- 
cious nomades  had  actually  entered  in 
through  the  dilapidated  piers,  and  en- 


camped amidst  the  rank  grass  under 
the  shadow  of  an  old  wood,  whid  m 
all  round  the  ruin,  and  within  a  him. 
dred  vards  of  the  house.  Nor  vn 
this  au.  One  of  the  women,  the  saae 
who  had  spoken  rudely  to  Grace,  nu 
extremely  ill,  and  the  weather  bebf 
sultry,  they  had  made  her  bed  up  in 
the  open  air,  and  a  hideous  and  gh^ 
object  she  presented,  lying  in  fallTki 
of  all  who  passed  up  and  down  to  tk 
house  of  Darkbrotners.  At  sach  sa 
outrage  on  her  privacy  and  her  p> 
perty,  Miss  Beaufoy  was  incensed  m 
the  last  degree,  and  had  gone  dor. 
and  ordered  the  instantaneous  bresk- 
icg.up  of  the  encampment.  The  du 
gipsy  demurred  to  this,  pleading  bis 'if 
norance  of  having  trespassed  at  all,  i 
asmuch  as  the  avenue  had  no  gate  e 
lodge,  and  he  had  consequently  m 
taken  the  place  for  an  uninhabited 
ruin.  Miss  Beaufoy  replied  onlrbr 
reiterating  her  commands  that  tkj 
should  at  once  evacuate  her  ground 
under  pain  of  being  forcibly  expeliai 
by  the  parish  constables!,  and  ef€Q  t«- 
peated  her  threats  close  to  tiie  sackisi 
and  straw  on  which  the  aick  gipsy  Uj; 
to  all  which  the  invalid  answered  not, 
save  with  a  dull  stare  from  her  gUssf 
eyes. 

Things  were  in  this  positionj  wbeoi 
next  morning,  the  lad  who  broagbttk 
letters  to  the  vicarage,  convey^  also 
the  intelligence  that  there  was  fever  of 
a  bad  description  among  the  gipseys 
and  that  the  village  apothecary  m 
declared  that  the  sick  woman  wool-i 
die,  if  not  supplied  with  proper  im- 
rishment.  Mr.  O'Donel  was  away  on 
pressing  business  in  Scotland,  wberc 
ne  had  been  placing  his  little  bojrs  a 
school;  and  Grace,  hastily  finishing 
her  breakfiist,  and  making  up  a  ba.^ 
ketful  of  wine,  and  bread,  and  brotli, 
ordered  her  little  carriage,  and  taking 
with  her  a  servant,  drove  down  to  tbe 
wood  of  Darkbrothers. 

The  fever  was  of  a  malignant  na- 
ture, yet  the  young  girl  had  no  fear; 
on  the  contrary,  her  courage  and  energy 
ever  seemed  to  rise,  like  a  sea-bird  on 
a  wave,  to  meet  the  opposing  diffi- 
culty. 

When  die  readied  Daikfaiotbers 
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she  lighted  down  from  her  phston, 
Rud,  advancing  among  the  trees,  re- 
cognised in  the  sick  gipsy  the  woman 
who  had  spoken  to  her  so  unkindly  in 
the  wood.  She  was  tended  by  another 
dark  sister  of  the  tribe,  to  whom  Grace 
spoke,  giving  her  directions  how  and 
in  what  C[uantitie8  she  should  adminis- 
ter  the  wme,  &c,,  for  the  patient  was 
rapidly  sinking ;  yet,  when  she  once  had 
tasted  the  nourishment,  and  revived 
under  its  power,  and  Grace  had  spoken 
kind,  and  cheering,  and  holy  words  to 
her,  the  dull  film  passed  from  her  dark 
eye,  and  there  shot  a  glance  from  its 
black  orb  of  such  love  and  such  thank, 
fulness,  that  Grace  felt  she  was  richly 
repaid,  by  having  been  enabled  to 
change  an  enemy  into  a  friend.  She 
now  lei^  them  to  arrange  with  her 
father's  agent  for  the  reception  of  the 
invalid  into  the  county  hospital  that 
evening,  and  then  returned  home  with 
a  bright  cheek  and  a  happy  bosom. 

But  on  the  succeeding  morning  a 
much  greater  trial  awaited  poor  Grace. 
The  old  housekeeper  at  Darkbrothers 
sent  up  the  following  note  to  the  vi- 
carage at  breakfast- time  :— 

"To  Misa  O'DoNEL,-- Honoured 
Miss, — ^Mistress  is  very  ill,  and  has 

Eassed  a  hot  and  restless  night.  She 
as  freauently  asked  for  Miss  O'Donelf 
and  if  sne  would  not  visit  her  as  she  vi- 
sited the  tinker's  wife?  Whether 
Mistress  was  romancing,  I  cannot  say. 
You,  madam,  will  use  your  own  judg- 
ment.—Your  humble  servant, 

'^Mabtba  Baimes." 

In  half-an.honr  afler  the  receipt  of 
this,  Grace  was  entering  the  great 
door  of  Darkbrothers.  She  met  the 
young  village  doctor  in  the  hall.  He 
told  her  that  Miss  Beaufoy  was  in  high 
fever,  and  exhorted  her  to  return  home 
at  once,  and  not  face  the  infection. 
Grace  only  gentljr  smiled,  and  speeded 
lightly  up  the  stairs  to  the  long  corri- 
dor, where  she  was  met  by  the  house- 
keeper, and  conducted  to  the  bedside 
of  Miss  Beaufoy.  She  was  evidently 
verv  ill,  and  delirious ;  yet  she  seemed 
to  know  Grace,  and  took  her  hand, 
and  kissed  it,  crying — "  Dear  young 
lady." 

Grace  at  once  sat  down  by  the  bed- 
side, and  when  she  saw  this,  she  wept 
much.  She  was  very  weak;  sick- 
ness  had  broken  down  the  stronghold  of 
pride,  and   the    original    tenderness, 
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which  lies  somewhere  in  the  heart  of 
every  true  woman,  now  rose  to  the 
surface.  Grace  spoke  to  her  lovingly 
and  cheerfully. 

"  Dear  Miss  Beaufoy,  be  of  good 
cheer;  please  God  you  will  recover, 
I  shall  come  daily  to  see  vou,  and  this 
sickness  of  your's  will  be  the  com^ 
mencement  of  our  true  friendship; 
and  when  you  are  getting  better,  you 
shall  come  down  to  the  vicarage  for 
change  of  air,  and  we  will  all  take  such 
care  of  you," 

Before  she  had  finished  speakings 
Miss  Beaufoy  had  fallen  off  into  an 
uneasy  sleep,  yet  still  retaining  Grace's 
little  cool  hand  in  her  own  hot  and 
wrinkled  palm ;  and  when  the  former 
essayed  gently  to  detach  it,  she  would 
wake  up,  crying— 

*'  Oh  1  do  not  leave  me ;  will  you 
not  stay  with  me  ?  I  shall  go  mad,  if 
I  have  not  with  me  some  one  as  good 
and  true  as  you.*' 

And  other  phrases  of  this  nature, 
half  wild,  half  senable:  At  last, 
after  Grace  had  spoken  to  her  many 
gentle  and  kind  words,  she  left  her 
tranauillised,  and  passing  with  a 
noiseless  step  along  the  corridor, 
she  descendea  the  staircase,  and  im- 
pelled by  a  curiosity  she  did  not  seek 
to  conc^uer,  crossed  the  hall,  and 
passed  mto  the  cloisters  through  a 
neayy  and  worm-eaten  door.  They 
were  damp,  and  dark,  and  the  flag- 
ging much  broken  up.  Grace  recog- 
nised a  bar  of  rusted  iron  protruding 
from  the  wall,  on  which  it  was  said 
that  Peter  Basset,  a  Discalced  Friar, 
had  hung  himself  in  the  olden  times, 
after  receiving  a  public  reprimand 
from  the  Abbot  of  the  Darkbrothers  for 
insubordination.  The  spirit  of  the  un- 
happy suicide  was  said  to  walk  the 
cloisters  on  moonlight  nights,  and 
many  a  peasant  in  Eurlsdale  could  tes- 
tify to  having  heard  the  tramp  of  his 
naked  feet  on  the  flags,  or  seen  his 
burly  form  and  large  grey  head  pass- 
ing swiftly  amidst  the  ruins.  Grace 
saw  only  there  a  living  apparition, 
which  was  the  housekeeper's  grand- 
nephew,  stretched  at  full  Icneth  in  the 
long  grass,  at  the  base  of  **  The  Black 
Angel,"  with  a  number  of  large  blue- 
bottle flies  promenading  up  and  down 
his  face,  a  sight  which  made  the  young 
lady  smile  as  she  hastened  from  the 
place,  pondering  much  in  her  mind 
on  the  causes  of  iMiss  Beaufoy*s  great 
change  of  manner  to  her,  and  at  all 
a  T 
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events,  rejoicing  that  such  vas  the  case, 
Bnt  jMiss  O'Douel  would  not  have  been 
so  much  Burpnsed  had  she  known  that^ 
uven  when  Miss  Beaufoy  had  found 
most  fhult,  there  was  a  substratum  of 
approbation  in  her  secret  soul,  and  ad- 
miration that  one  young,  and  fair,  and 
gifted,  should  have  learned  to  live  so 
much  for  others,  and  so  little  for  herself. 
And  the  original  nobility  and  goodness 
in  the  poor  lady's  heart,  which  had  been 
almost  crushed  otit  by  avarice,  pride, 
and  the  world's  disappointments,  had 
in  some  occasional  better  moments 
ifcvived,  and  she  had  sympathised, 
and  even  glowed  with  involuntary 
pleasure,  when  surveying  Grace's  cha- 
racter. She  had  eviaently  caught  the 
fever  daring  her  angi-y  descent  on  the 

fipseys'  camp ;  and  now,  though  she 
ad  the  best  physicians  the  place  af- 
forded, yet  they  could  not  procure  a 
rttirsctender.  In  fact,  no  one  would 
come  to  her ;  the  people  disliked  her ; 
they  suspected  her  poverty,  shrunk 
from  her  pride,  and  were  fully  aware 
of  her  closeness  In  money  matters: 
then  they  dreaded  the  house  ahd  ita 
bad  naVnej  and  so,  between  love  of 
gain,  personal  dislike,  and  superstition, 
neither  Mrs.  ^aiaes  or  GVace  could 

Srocure  an  attendant  who  would  nurse 
le  sidt  lady  during  the  night ;  and 
ttie  housekeei^er,  too  old  and  too  deaf 
to  undertake  the  office  herself,  now 
wrote  off  Vo  her  daughter  at  York> 
who  was  a  professional  nursetender,  {6 
eome  to  Darkbrotheifl. 

Next  morning  the  bulletin  at  the 
vicarage  was,  that  Miss  Beaufoy  had 
passed  a  tiight  x)f  IncCssaixt  wandering, 
ever  calling  for  Miss  O'Donel,  and 
wondering  where  she  was ;  and  the 
doctor  had  said,  that  tmless  she  were 
tranquflWsed  the  consequences  would 
be  most  cHtjcal.  It  was  then  that 
Grace  conceived  a  plan,  wiiich  sh^ 
was  en  jA)led  to  carry  out.  Had  her  fa- 
ther been  at  home,  had  her  mother  been 
alive,  it  is  almost  certain  they  would 
hot  have  permitted  such  an  act,  but 
she  merely  consulted  the  impulse,  or 
rathertbe  principle,  of  a  most  o^enerous, 
noble,  and  truly  Christian  mind ;  and 
60  she  decided  to  be  Miss  Beaufoy 's 
sick-nurse  herself,  till  such  time  as 
tiie  woman  arrived  from  York,  and  to 
take  her  turn  with  Mrs.  Balncs,  who 
remained  with  her  mistress  most  of 
the  morning  and  the  day. 

And  so,  for  six  long  nights  did  this 
good,  bravei  and  unselBsh  girl  watch 


by  the  fevered  bed.  She  had  m%\^ 
culiar  manner  the  fire  recjuisite?  vhiti 
constitute  a  good  nurse,  viz.,  aligbtn-ili 
a  calm  heart,  a  soft  hand,  a  wrad  :i 
eve,  and  a  cheerful  voice;  and  tb.« 
she  brought  to  bear  in  the  sickchiri-i 
bcr  of  the  solitary  lady  of  Darktin. 
thers,  lif  tening  to  her  incoherent  n. 
vingsr,  iriping  her  clammy  lips,  Fmc.:V. 
}ng  her  hot  pillow,  and  at  even  Vfi 
interval  of  returning  reason  giving  la 
comfortable  words  of  simple  tnitb  asl 
love.  Generally,  at  about  five  o'd  -i 
eiich  morning.  Miss  Beaufoy  fell  t/a 
an  easy  slumber,  when  Mrs.  Bi  • 
relieve<l  Grace  in  her  vigils,  the  ht -? 
returning  on  a  little  tnule-car,  '•-^ 
an  old  groom  of  her  father's  <'::^ 
over  for  her  in  the  grey  of  the  w*^ 
ing ;  and  thus  she  had  three  or :  ' 
good  hours  of  rest  before  the  f.ii^  , 
met  for  a  late  breakfast  at  the  xts:- 
age. 

On  the  third  night   of  her  attc::- 
ance,  she  had  gone  into  Miss  Bes:- 
fby's  sitting-room,  wfaicli  ndjoincilc 
sleeping  apartment.      The  heat  »-• 
oppressive,  and  the  loneliness  an  I  - 
lence  of  the  old  desolate  house  t. 
heavy  on  her  senses.     She  advan.-. 
to  the  window  and  threw  it  up,  •*. 
the  ingress  of  the  cool  air  reviTtd  br*. 
It  was  a  still  night ;  the  moon  r  :■ 
through  a  sofl  and  mellow  bine  >k,< 
and  rained  her  silver  on  the  grey  ru: . 
which  looked  spectral   in    her  vb* 
Kght;   behiw  her,    to  the  left,  r' 
wreathed  in  thickest  ivy,  lay  the  el::- 
tersi  and  presently,   as   she  8too<l  i 
the  window,    she  distinctly  hearil 
sound  proceeding  from  them,  as  d 
heavy  foot  pacing  rapidly  along  ti 
flags  $  then  a  door  opened  below  sta:* 
somewhere  in  the  old  building,  f 
the  same  footsteps  seemed  to  pass  L'  * 
riedly  and  heavily  into  the  hall,  tt 
paused  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  .•: . 
tben  died  away.     A  far  door  dajp. 
shaking  the  old  house,    and  all  ^t^. 
quiet.      Grace's  heart  beat  violent! 
for  a  few  minutes,  for  the  imagina'.lv 
faculty  was  strong  in  her ;  bnt  after  : 
short  time  she  recovered  her  comi  ^ 
sure,  and  the  same  calm  feariesso^- 
which  she  ever  exercised  came  to  h-A 
help,  and  carefully  locking  the  do^r 
of  both  the  sleeping  and  the  sittir: 
apartment,  she  went  lightly  back  i- 
her  post,  just  as  Miss  Beaufby  v.v 
waking  up.     In  two  hoars   the  d>; 
began  to  break,  and  Mrs.  Baincs  cd?/ 
to  relieve  her.    Grace  mentioned  wb»i 
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she  had  heard,  but  the  old  lady,  who 
was  matter-of-fact  to  the  last  degree, 
Tiras  incredulous,  and  shopk  her  head, 
exclaiming — 

"Dear  Miss,  you  were  dreaming; 
it  was  only  the  rustling  of  the  ivy.  I 
have  often  been  told  of  odd  noises 
at  Darkbrothers,  but  I  am  deaf,  and 
never  heard  them. " 

Next  night  Grace  determii^ed  to 
engage  the  old  groom  to  sit  up  below 
stairs  during  her  watch ;  but  the  man, 
though  greatly  attached  to  her,  grew 
perfectly  nalc  at  the  bare  idea.  lie  had 
ventured  nis  neck  and  life  a  thousand 
times  over  hedge,  and  stake,  and  wall, 
when  he  rode  to  the  Earlsdale  sta^- 
hounds  as  whipper-in ;  and  old  as  ho 
was,  he  would  have  fouorht  five  men 
toj^ether,  to  pleasure  or  help  his  young 
mistress ;  but  to  pass  a  night  at  Dark- 
brothers  by  himself,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  those  fearful  cloisters,  where 
the  friar  walks  at  moonlio;ht— «''  that's 
for  sartain,"  said  poor  John — the  map 
shrui^k  from  the  proposal  with  such  ab- 
solute horror  and  dismay,  that  Grace, 
half  vexed  and  half  amused,  forbore 
to  press  the  matter  further.  All  was, 
however,  quite  tranquil  that  night 
and  the  following  one ;  the  doctor  also 
expressed  his  hopes  that  a  favourable 
crisis  was  at  hand,  and  that  Miss 
Beaufoy*s  recovery  was  now  a  certain 
thing.  The  sixth  night  set  in,  and 
found  the  fair  young  nurse  at  her 
post,  looking  as  bright  and  as  fresh  as 
if  she  had  encountered  no  fatigue  at 
nil.  She  had  enjoyed  a  long  sleep  that 
morning,  and  had  afterwards  taken  a 
brisk  ride  on  a  favourite  mare  over  the 
heathy  downs  which  rose  above  Brock- 
holes  Park  ;  and  so  she  felt  strong  and 
full  of  hope  because  her  patient's  pulse 
and  skin  had  been  pronounced  better, 
and  her  mind  was  beginning  to  settle  ; 
and  she  had  been  now  from  8  o'clock 
in  the  most  profound  yet  quiet  slumber. 
Late  in  her  watch  a  slight  slumber 
had  overcome  Grace,  when  the  great 
church  clock  striking  two  awoke  her. 
Immediately  afterwards  she  was  aware 
that  some  person  had  passed  up  the 
corridor ;  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
tread  of  a  man's  foot.  She  listened 
with  intense  earnestness,  till  the  sound 
had  died  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
"Dark  VVing,"  and  then  the  idea  of 
rushing  across  the  corridor  and  awak- 
ing the  housekeeper  seized  her,  when 
agiiin  she  heard  the  noise  returning, 
and  presently  the  heavy  tread  as  of  a 


naked  foot,  steadily  and  distinctly 
passed  alon^  the  gallery  towards  tn^ 
stairs.  Fear  mastered  her  for  a  mo« 
ment ;  in  the  pej^t  the  intrepid  bear* 
of  the  voung  girl  resumed  its  accuSr 
tomed  oeatf  an4  coixim,en(fi|ig  herselJT 
to  God,  she  deliberately  opened  her 
door,  and  wepi  qm);  on  the  corrLaor. 
Something  was  passing  dpwn  the  stair- 
case, and,  instigated  oy  a  feeing  she 
was  never  Me  qfterivards  to  explairi^ 
she  followed  op.  3he  haa  scarcely 
attained  the  first  landinc-place,  whe^ 
the  same  sounds  she  ba^  beard  on  ^ 
previous  night  proceeded  frpm  \\^ 
cloisters ;  it  wa?  like  t^e  Iramp  pf 
r^shjns;  feel.  T)ie  staircase  was  in 
total  darkness  ^^  b^adk  wit^  ^adowi 
but  the  hall  was  bathed  in  b^igV^ 
njoonlight  from  the  window  over  |,ll^ 
door,  and  along  its  floor  Grace  noyf 
plainly  discerned  a  figure  slowjy  silk- 
ing. The  appcMfrance  was  looee)^ 
garmentea  in  wliite;  its  feet  weire 
bare,  and  ^  cloth  or  a  powl  hung 
over  its  left  shoulder.  It  had  now 
reached  the  iar  end  of  the  hall ;  a  dark 
moving  tide  of  something  appeared 
to  follow^  and  to  keep  ruling  aboujjp 
its  feet ;  when,  with  a  wild  gibber,  \^ 
flung  its  cowl  down  on  the  ground* 
and,  with  a  laugh  and  a  spring,  vanish- 
ed through  a  side-door,  9iamming  it  as 
it  went.  As  the  figure  turned  round, 
the  moonbeams  struck  full  on  its  face^ 
and  Grace  returned  swiftly  to  her 
chamber,  satisfied  that  she  hsA  not 
seen  the  restless  ghost  gf  Friar  Basset^ 
and  sat  down  composedly  to  her  >vatch 
— yes,  her  last  and  niost  happy  watch* 
because  crowned  witli  success.  For  afe 
about  five  in  the  morning,  when  thi^ 
room  was  all  dyed  in  the  m*s.t  pink  of 
coming  day.  Miss  Beaufoy  awoke^ 
quite  herself— most  feeble^  but  entirely 
free  from  fever. 

**  Oh  my  Godl"  she  softly  8aid>  **  if 
this  Miss  Q'Doncl  ?  Oli,  kind  young 
lady,  how  much  1  owe  you  let  thes^ 
tears  testify." 

She  spoke  sobbing ;  bnt  Grace  sooth- 
ed her  with  her  low,  soft  voic^  j  told  her 
how  happy  she  had  been  to  nurse  her> 
and  then  poured  forth  such  a  sweet  and 
simple  tlianksgiving  to  their  heaveply 
Father  as  was  inexpressibly  soothing 
to  the  old  lady,  whose  heart  was  now 
softened  with  gratitude,  aud  with  joy 
for  her  safety;  and  the  old  housekeeper 
coining  in,  partook  of  their  liap^^ness, 
and  increased  it  by  sharing  it. 

The  mule- car  did  not  arrive  till  so- 
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▼en  o'clock,  and  on  it  came  the  York 
nursetendcr  and  her  husband,  who  was 
a  stalwart  young  gardener ;  and  Grace 
felt  that  her  dreary  vigils  were  over. 
The  old  groom  also  said  that  her  father 
had  arrived  the  previous  night,  and 
was  now  in  his  bed  at  the  Vicarage.  As 
Grace  passed  down  the  staircase,  she 
saw  the  idiot  bo^r  lounging  lazily  at  the 
door  of  the  cloisters ;  and  stopping, 
she  said,  **  James,  what  were  you 
doing  in  the  corridor  and  hall  last 
night,  and  what  had  you  in  the  bag 
on  your  shoulder  ?"  The  face  of  the 
boy  expressed  amaze,  cunning,  fear, 
and  folly,  all  grouped  together,  like 
quarterings  on  a  scutcheon. 

*'  I  was  a-feeding  the  house-rats. 
Miss.  I  gets  out  of  my  bed  to  meet 
them  and  feed  them.  I  feeds  them 
twice  a. week,  when  the  moon  is  full, 
for  then  I  cannot  sleep  at  all,  except 
all  day ;  so  when  ni^ht  comes,  I 
steals  meat,  and  meal,  and  scraps 
from  my  grandaunt's  room,  to  give 
the  rats  their  supper ;  and  they  know 
me,  and  keep  me  company.  They 
are  the  cloister  rats.  Miss — holy  rats 
from  the  old  abbey -walls  ;  and  so. 
Miss,  when  I  fall  asleep  on  the  grass, 
they  watch  me,  and  will  not  allow  the 
Black  Angel  to  hurt  me,  or  wicked  old 
Friar  Peter's  ghost  to  bob  at  me  with 
his  big  grey  head,  or  to  tramp  poor 
silly  James  with  his  great  flat,  naked 
feet,  when  I  am  lying  on  the  cloister, 
green." 

The  meeting  between  Grace  and  her 
father  was  fervent  and  ail'ecting.  He 
folded  her  in  his  arms,  and  said, 
*'  Dearest  child,  had  I  been  at  home, 
I  could  not  have  permitted  you  to  go 
through  so  severe  an  ordeal,  yet  I  bless 
God  who  has  given  you  strength  to 
meet  it." 

Grace  smiled,  and  then  told  her  fa- 
ther  her  adventure  with  James  Simp, 
son,  and  how  glad  she  was  to  have 
acquired  an  argument  which  would 
enable  her,  at  all  times,  to  disprove  the 
eilly  ghost-story  of  the  discalccd  phan- 
tasm. 

Every  day  now  Grace  visited  ^liss 
Beaufoy,  whose  recovery  was  rapid. 
She  who  had  so  well  nursed  her  body, 
now  as  faithfully  ministered  to  her 
mind,  which  was  naturally  strong  and 
highly  educated,  and  was  now  greatly 
molliiied  and  subdued  by  kindness, 
and  ready  to  embrace  anything  which 
her  dear  young  nurse  might  wish  her 
to  receive.     Grace  read  to  her  the 


divine  story  of  redemption  from  the 
heavenly  volume ;  and  commented  on 
it  with  such  simplicity,  earnestness, 
and  perspicuity,  that  Miss  Beaufoy  was 
first  interested,  then  excited,  and  even- 
tually  absorbed  in  the  subject ;  and  a 
new  and  delightful  dawning  began  to 
arise  in  her  heart,  accompanied  with  a 
sense  of  happiness  to  which  she  had 
long  been  a  stranger,  and  which  sen- 
sibly,  though  gradually,  affected  her 
whole  tone  of  mind  and  temper.  At 
other  times,  when  Miss  Beaufoy  was 
dejected,  Grace  would  go  to  the  piano, 
and  sin^  some  of  the  wild  melodies  of 
her  native  land,  with  a  voice  at  once  so 
rich  and  thrilling,  as  would  bring  plea- 
sant tears  into  Miss  Beaufoy's  eyes. 
Mr.  O'Donel  freijuentJy  now  called  as 
a  minister  and  fnend. 

The  Pomnadours  had  fled  the  coun. 
try.  They  had  evaporated  in  the  yel- 
low coach  one  fine  morning  on  the 
wings  of  Febriphobia,  perfectly  horri- 
fied at  the  gipsy  irruption,  their  camp, 
and  their  contagion,  and  taking  with 
them  the  lowest  possible  estimate  of 
the  common  sense  of  Grace  O'Donel, 
whose  conduct  her  ladyship  was  so 
far  hurried  into  unwonted  emotion  as 
to  pronounce  *'  extremely  improper." 
They  were  now  seekino:  and  finding 
repose  for  their  wounded  and  lace- 
rated minds  in  the  listless  dolce  far 
niente  of  a  Leamington  life. 

The  gipsy  wife  was  convalescent, 
and  the  Zingaree  tribe  had  wandered 
elsewhere. 

One  morning,  during  Miss  Beau- 
foy's recovery,  as  the  friends  sat  to- 
gether, the  old  lady  said.— 

"Grace,  no  one  can  doubt  your 
courage  after  so  many  proofs  of  vour 
heroism,  especially  your  nocturnal  ad- 
venture witn  poor  James  and  his  clois- 
ter  pets;  but  now  let  me  see  has  my 
little  friend  sufficient  prowess  to  take 
this  key  and  unlock  the  door  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  which  lead  to  '  the 
black  wing.'  I  promise  you  that  the 
rooms  there  are  not  haunted,  save  by 
the  demon  of  dust,  and,  I  suppose,  a 
few  ghostly  cobwebs.  In  the  second 
chamber  you  will  find,  in  the  old 
ebony  cabmet,  the  box  which  contains 
the  silver  collar  of  Guy  Marteiibroke, 
which  is  really  a  curiosity,  and  which 
I  have  promised  to  show  to  your  fa- 
ther when  he  calls  this  morning.  He 
IiHS  told  roe  that  his  family  possess  a 
relic  as  old,  if  not  much  older,  than 
this ;  for  1  am  well  aware  thatyour  Irish 
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O'Donel  blood  is  royal,  and  much 
nobler  than  what  we  poor  Norman 
adventurers  can  boast  or  pretend  to.** 
Grace,  smiling,  took  the  key,  and 
having  opened  the  door,  found  herself 
in  a  square  chamber,  with  small  win- 
dows defended  by  iron  bars,  and  look- 
ing out  on  what  had  been  the  Abbey 
garden.  This  apartment  opened  into 
a  very  spacious,  though  low-ceiled, 
room,  with  large  windows,  stoutly 
barred  also,  and  a  huge  fire-place,  with 
ancient  dogs.  On  the  walls  were  some 
half-dozen  pictures  of  the  Beaufoy 
family;  and  Grace,  who  loved  deeds 
of  chivalry,  and  was  an  admirer 
of  Froissart's,  recognised  Sir  Foulke 
Beaufoy,  who  fought  side  by  side  with 
Chandos  and  CHsson  in  Edward  the 
Third's  French  wars.  Here,  too,  was 
Henry  Beaufoy,  first  and  last  Viscount 
Martenbroke,  a  rovalist,  who  was 
knocked  on  the  head  by  a  crop-eared 
corporal  in  Oliver's  regiment  of  Iron- 
sides, in  the  rout  at  Naseby.  This 
was  the  picture  of  a  very  handsome 
man,  with  a  sallow,  melancholy  face» 

fainted  by  Vandyke.  Here,  too,  was 
*eter  Beaufoy,  a  privy-councillor  of 
Henry  VIII.,  with  a  low  forehead  and 
a  crafly  eve  —  a  fine  Holbein.  Over 
the  mantelpiece  was  Miss  Beaufoy's 

grandfather,   the  Bishop  of  D ^ 

looking  as  humble  on  the  canvas  as 
prelates  usually  look  in  common  life. 
Grace  knew  all  these  pictures,  and 
whom  they  represented,  at  once,  from 
frequent  descriptions  of  them  by  Miss 
Beaufoy.  The  collar  was  in  an  oak 
box,  lined  with  tarnished  blue  velvet. 
Just  as  Grace  had  lifted  the  case,  she 
saw,  at  the  angle  of  the  room,  a  door, 
which,  painted  like  the  rest  of  the 
wall,  she  had  mistaken  for  a  large 
panel.  She  advanced,  and  passing 
through  it,  found  herself  in  a  small 
bedroom  and  boudoir  furnished  in 
French  fashion.  Here  were  three 
large  pictures.  First  in  the  cataloeuo 
Wiis  the  late  Mr.  Beaufoy,  in  faultless 
clericid  costume,  with  the  snowy  su- 
perciliousness of  his  surplice  —  his 
bands  falling  like  two  correct  cataracts 
of  cambric  over  his  cravat— -his  Ox* 
ford  hood  floating  down  his  back,  and 
bis  gentleman-commoner's  cap  in  hand, 
looking  decidedly  handsome  and  aris- 
tocratic,  yet  with  an  expression  in  his 
face  as  if  he  were  di<ipleast'd<with  the 
artist  for  looking  at  him  too  familiarly 
as  he  painted  him.  The  next  picture 
exhibited  Miss  Beaufoy  iu  her  riding- 


habit,  her  horse  behind  her,  pawing 
the  ground,  a  stately  and  handsome 
woman  about  thirty  years  of  age.  The 
third  picture  was  standing  on  the  floor, 
but,  like  a  naughty  boy,  its  face  was 
turned  to  the  wall.  6  race  took  the 
trouble  to  reverse  it,  and,  as  the  noon- 
day  light  fell  upon  it,  she  saw  it  was 
the  likeness  of  a  very  young  and  lovely 
girl  of  about  seventeen,  a  Beaufoy,  no 
doubt,  from  the  likeness  to  the  other 
pictures,  but  wanting  their  distinguish- 
ing trait  of  pride.  Grace  gave  but 
one  look,  and  hastily  replacing  the 
picture  as  it  had  been,  she  sped  back 
with  Sir  Guy's  collar  in  her  hands. 

Too  frank  to  conceal  where  she  had 
been  and  what  she  had  seen,  she  at 
once  said... 

*'Dear  Miss  Beaufoy  I  have  ex- 
ceeded  my  commission,  for  I  was  not 
contented  with  forming  a  friendship 
with  your  ancestors  in  the  large  room, 
but,  in  an  over-curious  spirit,  I  pene- 
trated into  the  little  boudoir,  saw  your 
picture  and  your  brother's,  and  had  the 
audacity  and,  I  fear,  the  bad  taste,  to 
turn  the  third  picture,  and  looked 
upon  some  lovely  Beaufoy,  of  whom  I 
know  nothing." 

During  this  speech  Miss  Beaufoy 
was  much  agitated.  She  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands,  and  appeared  to 
be  mastering  some  strong  feeling.  Ap- 
parently, she  succeeded;  for,  with- 
drawing her  hands,  she  addressed 
Grace  m  a  calm  voice— 

**  Six  mouths  ago,  no  one  had  dared 
to  speak  to  me  of  that  picture;  but 
nov)  I  feel  it  to  bo  a  relier  and  comfort 
to  my  mind  to  tell  you  of  her  whom  it 
represents,  and  only  hope  you  will  not 
hate  me  for  the  wicked  pride  and 
cruelty  in  which  the  narrative  will 
portray  me.  The  picture  is  that  of 
my  half-sister.  Flora ;  she  was  the  only 
daughter  of  my  father's  second  wife. 
For  fifteen  years  he  mourned  for  my 
mother,  and  then  married  a  Miss  Hi- 
lary, who  was  an  amiable  and  attrac- 
tive person.  She  survived  the  birth 
of  her  child  only  a  few  days ;  and  my 
father,  broken  by  age  and  sorroW,  out- 
lived her  but  one  short  year,  leaving 
Flora  to  the  care  and  guardianship  of 
my  brother  and  me.  We  then  lived 
in  Cumberland,  on  a  small  property  of 
my  brother's ;  but  afterwaiils,  on  his 
entering  the  ministry,  we  removed  to 
London,  and  finally  to  the  city  of 
York,  where  Kegiiiuld  hud  a  living 
and  church.    I  was  then  thirty  years 
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of  ago,  and  my  picture  faithfully  tells 
trhat  I  was  in  apjKjarance.  The  beauty 

!\i\s  past  a>Yay,  and  I  ardently  pray 
hat  the  pride  may  also  depart ;  for  it 
tortured  that  poor  young  sister,  then 
gnly  seventeen,  and  eufjendered  pa*, 
fiious  and  produced  actions,  the  re- 
membrance of  which  now  covers  me 
with  shame  and  remorse. 

**  A  regiment  of  tte  King's  Horse 
Ouards  were  then  quartered  in  Yorlc, 
and  a  gentleman  who  had  a  troop  in 
the  corps,  and  was  a  cousin  of  my  mo- 
ther's, eanie  often  to  visit  us.  lie  was 
about  forty-five  years  of  age  —  not 
young,  indeed,  but  a  fine,  soidierlj^'- 
looking  man,  and  the  only  son  and  heir 
of  an  old  Scotch  Earl.  As  we  were 
near  relatives,  we  soon  became  intimate, 
and  passed  much  happy  time  together, 
walking  on  the  ramparts  of  the  ancient 
city,  or  making  excursions  to  Studely 
of  Knaresborough  on  horseback.  Lord 
St.  Hilda  was  much  to  my  taste ;  be 
was  high  and  reserved  in  his  mannei*s, 
but  a  man  of  the  strictest  conduct,  and 
L  splendid  cavalry  officer.  lie  was 
ond  of  music,  and  we  sung  together: 
each  day  found  him  at  our  house,  and 
though,  as  yet,  he  had  made  no  formal 
declaration  to  me,  yet  his  manner 
could  not  be  mistaken ;  and  it  was 
the  common  topic  of  the  York  coteries 
that  I  was  engaged  to  my  cousin. 

"  Just  then  i  lora,  who  had  been  in 
TValcs  with  a  delicate  aunt,  returned 
home  —  and  certainly  a  more  lovely 
young  creature  you  could  scarcely  see 
anywhere.  Her  manner,  too,  was 
cbarming,  simple,  easy,  afiectionate-— 
"with  a  good  sense  pervading  her  whol6 
bearing  and  ponvcrse.  Like  you,  too, 
dear  Grace,  she  wn5  unaffectedly  pious, 
which  I  did  not  then  understand  ;  and 
in  a  short  time  I  perceived  my  noble 
admirer  was  utterly  captivated  by  her. 
To  do  her  justice,  she  never  encou- 
raged him ;  nay,  when  he  offered  her 
bis  hand  and  coronet,  she  refused  him, 
on^the  simple  plea  of  the  difference  of 
their  ages,  and  her  affections  being 
etill  her  own :  but  her  rejection,  thousn 
gentle,  was  decided ;  and  next  day  he 
quitted  our  house  for  ever,  in  a  trans- 

fort  of  wounded  pride  and  affection, 
am  sure  the  former  passion  was  much 
stronger  than  the  latter ;  though,  when 
men  love  in  the  meridian  of  their  life, 
the  feeling  is  of  a  more  absorbing,  as 
it  is  of  a  more  exacting  and  jealous  na- 
ture than  more  youthful  fancies. 
''Thus  I  lost  my  lover—- my  own 


kinsman,  too — and  my  almost  certain, 
ty  of  a  countess's  coronet.  My  love, 
my  pride,  my  ambition — all  crushed 
out  by  the  cruel  coHtret€mp$  oifL^^^- 
sister  coming  home  a  few  days  too 
soon.  I  confess  I  hated  her  fbr  it, 
and  poured  reproaches  on  her,  accns. 
ing  her  of  having  acted  deceitfully, 
find  done  this  thm^  of  design;  for, 
dear  Grace,  the  actings  out  of  pndc 
arc  amongst  the  meanest  things  our 
nature  is  capable  of. 

"These  cnarges,  which  I  knew  were 
untrue.  Flora  responded  to  metkly, 
but  firmly ;  and  for  five  years,  during 
which  she  lived  with  us,  I  continued  to 
treat  her  with  harshness  and  want  of 
affection.     My  brother  did  not  know 
of  this  domestic  persecution;  he  was 
wrapped  up  in  antiquities  and  eccle- 
siology,  and  was  writing  a  *  Treatise 
on  the  Minster.'    Had  he  seen  it,  he 
would  not  have  suffered  it ;  for,  with 
many  fhults,  poor  Reginald  was  a  ^cn. 
tleman.    And  Flora  never  told  him; 
but  I  have  reason  to  believe  she  was 
not  so  silent  to  her  mother's  family, 
for^  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  her 
uncle,  Sir  John  Hilary,  came  to  cUim 
her,  and  his  manner  was  very  distant 
and  reproachful  to  me.     Her  fortune 
was  then  to  be  made  over  to  hor,  and 
she  was  to  live  in  Wales.     She  took 
leave  of  my  brother  with  tears ;  and 
then  coming  to  my  room,  she  said— 
'  Dear  sister,  1  have  erer  loved  you, 
and  do  so  still.    I  forgive  you  all  yoar 
unkindness,  which  God  he  knows  1 
never  deserved.     Now,  kiss  me,  and 
let  us  part  friends.'    But,  God  fordre 
me,  I  turned  away,  and  cried  'xfoi 
never ;  you  have  ruined  me,  and  poi. 
soned  my  life.     /  never  will  forgive 
you,'      [Miss  Beaufoy  here   paused, 
and  went  on,  with  a  broken  voice]— 
She  went  to  live  with  the  Hilarys,  and 
shortly  afler wards  married  well,  with 
a  young  gentleman  of  some  propertv» 
a  Mr.  Slostyn  j  but,  unfortunately, « 
relative  bequeathed  him,  the  year  aft<^ 
their  union,  a  district  of  leadmiocs,  to 
work  which  he  dint  his  estate,  and  lost 
all  he  had  by  the  mines  proving  i 
failure,  and  tlien  he  and  his  wife  re> 
tired  to  the  Continent,     I  think  the) 
had  a  daughter ;  but  I  cared  not  to 
inquire  for  them — the  bad  and  wicked 
feeling  remainiog  with  me  year  after 
year,  and  so  intense  at  tinaes,  that  I 
turned  her  picture  to  the  waU  as  voa 
found  it,  for  I  could  not  bear  to  look 
upon  it ;  and,  as  if  I  was  not,  or  bad 
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not  been,  wicked  enoiigb,  another 
wretched  passion  sprung  up,  as  age 
came  on  —  for  our  vices,  dear  Miss 
O'Donel,  like  flowers,  have  their  sea- 
sons ;  and  what  suits  the  springtime  of 
life,  will  scarcely  bud  or  bear  fruit  in 
the  more  advanced  autumn  of  our 
days ;  and  thus  many  obtain  credit  for 
parting  with  wrong  habits,  when  it  is 
the  sin  which  leaves  them.  My  new 
passion  was  avarice— a  vice  which  had 
been  taught  me  by  poor  Keginatd. 
People  thought  me  poor,  and  I  was 
glad  of  it,  for  the  plea  of  poverty 
screened  and  excused  the  viler  habit. 
I  am  not  poor — I  am  wealthy.  I  live 
in  this  old  chateau  because  it  is  my 
humour,  and  on  a  tenth  of  my  avail- 
able income ;  and  I  have  saved  enough 
of  money  for  the  last  thirty  years  in 
the  old  Bank  at  York,  as  would  build 
me,  at  my  death,  a  monument  in  the 
Minster,  equal,  for  price,  to  that  of 
King  Mausolus.  I  intended  leaving 
all  this  money  to  a  young  relative  of 
nay  mother's,  whom  1  never  saw.  He 
Is  an  officer  of  hussars,  and  I  condi. 
tioned  that  he  was  to  assume  our  name 
and  coat  of  arms,  for,  alas !  we  Beau- 
foys  are  a  few  and  a  failing  race  ;  but 
since  this  illness  I  have  made  other 
testamentary  dispositions,  more  con. 
genial  to  new  feelings,  and  to  my  sense 
of  what  is  right. 

''And  now,  my  dear,  that  I  have 
confessed  my  sins  unto  you,  we  will 
look  at  Sir  Guy's  collar;  and  when  I 
am  strong  enough,  wo  will  make  a 
pilgrimage  togetner  to  the  *  Dark 
\Ving,*  and  turn  poor  Flora's  beautiful 
face  once  more  to  the  sun's  gaze ;  nay 
more,  to  show  you  how  entirely  I  hate 
myself  for  past  haughtiness,  and  how 
changed  I  am,  I  will  hang  the  fair 
creature  up  in  this  very  room,  and 
will  begin  to  love  her  now  as  much  as 
I  formerly  used  to  dislike  her." 

From  that  day  forward,  Ikliss  Beau- 
foy's  health  rapidly  amended.  Much 
of  her  moral  dross  appeared  to  have 
been  consumed  by  the  fire  of  her  fever ; 
and  her  attachment  to  her  fair  young 
nui*se  seemed  to  have  opened  a  new 
existence  to  her.  Her  pride  gradually 
lost  all  its  ofTonce,  and  was  now  no- 
thing more  than  simple  dignity;  her 
acrimony  had  softened  down  to  per- 
ception of  character;  and  her  penu- 
riuusness  had  all  melted,  like  a  bank 
of  ice,  and  was  flowing  round  her  in 
a  hundred  kindly  channels  of  benefi- 
cence to  her  poorer  neighbours,  and  a 


bright  and  sunny  evening  seemed  to 
have  set  in  to  gild  and  to  (gladden  the 
decline  of  her  chequered  life. 

About  this  time  Mr.  O'Donel  hap- 
pened to  have  some  business  with  one 
of  his  churchwardens,  who  was  a  re- 
spectable village  lawyer.  And  whfu 
sitting  together  in  the  Vicarage  study» 
the  good  man  was  speaking  of  Miss 
Baaufoy's  illness ;  and  afler  eulogisii^g 
Grace's  conduct,  which  he  declared  to 
have  been  as  heroic  as  any  dee4  of 
fame  in  ancient  story,  he  added,  "  I 
am  Miss  Beaufoy  s  legal  adviser ;  and 
though  she  has  bound  me  up  to  silence 
as  regards  the  details  of  her  new  will, 
yet  I  may  say  so  far,  that  ifrheq  some- 
body dies,  a  person  whom  we  all  Iov4 
and  admire  will  turn  out  to  be  a  great 
heiress. " 

Mr.  O'Donel  coloured  up  painfully 
at  this  intelligence  ;  and  wlien  the 
good  but  gossipy  lawyer  had  taken  liis 
departure,  the  father  sought  his  daugh- 
ter, and  told  her  all  he  had  heard. 
Grace  was  beyond  measure  distressed 
at  the  tidings,  for,  from  various  little 
phrases  which  Miss  Beaufoy  had  let 
fall  of  late,  she  felt  certain  it  was  sub. 
stantiully  true.  Her  simple  and  up- 
right  mind  could  now  see  but  the  one 
path  of  action,  and  that  was  the 
straightforward  way;  and  in  4II  her 
views  on  the  matter  her  father,  who 
was  one  with  her  in  feeling,  cordially 
agreed.  She  instantly  rode  over  to 
Darkbrothers,  where  she  found  the  old 
lady  superintending  the  re-creation  of 
a  garden,  and  putting  down  violet- 
roots  in  the  rich  loam,  where  formerly 
abbots  walked  and  mused,  and  monks 
delved,  her  hands  being  protected  by 
a  pair  of  gauntlet  doves,  so  thick  and 
long  that  they  might  have  been  worfi 
by  old  Sir  Guy  himself,  when  he  was 
knocking  the  Saracens  about.  Grace 
asked  her  to  walk  with  her  towards 
the  house,  and  at  once  entered  upon 
the  subject,  which  she  treated  witn 
creat  delicacy  and  tact,  but  with  per- 
fect candour.  At  first  Miss  Beaufoy 
was  more  amused  than  offended.  Sho 
acknowledged  that  it  was  quite  true, 
and  that  she  had  left  all  her  property, 
to  the  amount  of  £40,000,  to  Grace 
alone. 

*'  Surely  you  must  permit  mo  to  be 
grateful.  There  is  no  one  on  earth  so 
*ustly  dear  to  me  as  you.  I  owe  you  my 
ife — nay,  more  than  life  ;  and  I  have 
positive  happiness  in  making  you  my 
heir." 
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"  And  I/'  said  Grace,  "  shall  be  per- 
fectly miserable  in  being  so.  I  want  it 
not ;  I  wish  not  for  it;  and  my  father 
is,  I  assure  you*  as  much  distressed  as 
I  am  at  the  idea.  Dearest  Miss  Beau- 
foy»  if  you  so  love  me,  give  me  simply 
your  heart;  reserve  your  wealth  for 
those  who  need  it.  Do  not  disinherit 
the  young  gentleman  you  told  me  of; 
or  rather,  seek  out  your  sister's  family 
.—surely  they  are  to  be  found  -^  and 
think  of  the  happiness  of  seeing  them» 
receiving  them  here,  perhaps  enrich* 
ing  them,  if  they  should  prove  to  be 

Cr.  And,"  continued  Grace,  in  a 
er  tone,  *'  Oh,  think  of  the  blessed* 
oess  of  making  reparation  for  what 
you  have  so  often  lamented  over.  I 
beseech  you,  cancel,  destroy  this  unjust 
will.  /  never  will  be,  or  could  be, 
your  heir.  As  long  as  God  spares  you, 
I  am  rich  in  the  many  pleasant  hours 
I  pass  with  you ;  and  when  I  shall  lose 
you,  I  shall  need  nothing  to  remind 
me  of  my  dear  Miss  Beaufoy,  for  the 
thought  of  her  will  be  sweet  in  my  me- 
mory as  long  as  life  shall  last." 

Grace  spoke  this  with  flushing  cheek, 
and  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  with  the 
tones  of  her  most  musical  voioe  all  tre- 
mulous with  emotion.  The  old  lady 
was  ^atly  afi'ected,  and  kissed  her, 
weeping. 

'*  Ah,  dear  child,  how  are  you 
80  noble,  so  unselfish,  and  so  gene- 
rous 1  Ah  1  would  that  I  were  like 
you.  However,  all  must  be  done  as 
you  please ;  and  since  you  will  not 
consent  to  be  mistress  of  m^  fortune 
when  I  die,  you  shall  be  mistress  of 
my  actions  while  I  live — as  indeed  you 
have  been  the  little  queen  of  my  heart 
for  many  a  day.  Rely  on  the  honour  of 
Jane  Beaufoy,  the  will  shall  be  burnt 
before  the  sun  sets,  and  my  agent  in 
York  shall  have  the  amplest  commis- 
sion to  advertise  in  all  the  English 
journals  for  the  widow  or  heirs,  if  any, 
of  Owen  Mostyn,  Esq.,  late  of  Lland- 
wyllyn  Hall,  Flintshire.  And  now, 
Grace,  come  in  and  rest  on  my  sofa — 
for  I  never  saw  you  look  so  tired  or  so 
distressed,  while  I  am  performing  the 
autO'da-fe  on  the  parchment  body  of 
the  wicked  will — an  adjudged  heretic, 
at  all  events,  in  your  eyes ;  and  then 
I  shall  orclcr  my  horse,  and  ride  with 
you  back  to  the  Vicarage,  and  we  will 
think  and  talk  no  more  on  this  sub- 
ject." 

In  about  a  year  after  this,  Mr. 
O'Donel's  health  having  been  a  good 


deal  tried,   he    consulted  a  London 
physician,    who    ordered  him    travel 
and    a    two    months'    holiday.      Oa 
this  he  determined  to  pass  into  Ire. 
land,  and  visit  some  property  he  had 
there,  which  extended  along  the  wild 
and  rocky  coast  of  Donegal,  and  where 
he  had  not  been  for  several  years. 
Grace  was  to  accompany  him.    Cross- 
ins  the  Channel,  they  travelled  in  a 
light  carriage  of  Mr.  O'Donel's,  with 
post-horses,  taking    their   time,  and 
seeing  the  country.     The  father  and 
daughter    were    greatly   attached.-. 
Grace  loving  him  as  a  superior  bebg, 
and  the  deep  affliction  he  anstaioed 
in  the  loss  of  her  mother  throwing 
round  him  a  loving  interest   ever  in 
her  eyes;    and  he  having  the  truest 
perception  and  admiration  of  the  sim- 
ple, noble,  and  resolute  character  of 
the  young  girl,  while  her  beauty  and 
her  youth  delighted  him.  Their  tastes, 
too,  were  similar.     They  both  loved 
books,  pictures,  music,  and  wild  scen- 
ery ;  and  on  matters  connected  with 
the  invisible  world  which  is  around  ns, 
or  the  better,  brighter  world  which  is 
above  us,  their  thoughts  and  aspira- 
tions all  travelled  in  the  one  ]^th. 
Their  journey  was,  therefore,  delight- 
ful ;  and  before  a  week  had  elapsed, 
Mr.  O'Donel's  health  was  ahnost  ra- 
established. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when 
they  reached  a  small  sea-side  Tillage 
in  Donegal ;  and  on  driving  to  the 
inn,  they  ascertained  that  every  room 
was  engaged,  in  consequence  of  a 
great  wool- fair  having  been  held  there 
on  that  day.  In  this  dilemma,  the 
landlady,  who  knew  who  Mr.  G'Do- 
nel  was,  and  who  was  struck  with 
the  charm  and  sweetness  which  ever 
hung  around  Grace,  despatched  a 
message  to  a  lady  who  lived  near  the 
town;  and  an  answer  came  back  at 
once,  saying  how  happy  Mrs.  Ashley 
would  be  to  accommodate  Mr.  and 
Miss  O'Donel  for  the  night.  The 
house  was  on  the  cliff,  a  few  perches 
from  the  town.  It  was  small,  but  aiiy, 
and  exquisitely  bright  and  neat.  'Mrs. 
Ashley  they  saw  but  for  a  moment  afler 
they  had  had  their  supper.  They  were 
both  travel-dulled  and  sleepy,  and  ea- 
gerly embraced  their  hostess'  offer  to 
retire  to  their  rooms,  where  in  a  short 
time  father  and  daughter  were  locked 
in  soundest  slumber. 

The  early  sun  darting  through  the 
snow-white  drapery  of  her  bed,  caosed 
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Grace  to  awake ;  and  dressing  rapidly^ 
and  drawing  back  the  window.biinds, 
she  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  glorious 
Atlantic  in  all  its  billowy  boundless- 
ness before  her:  its  long  and  heavy 
waves  breaking  in  thunder  against  the 
cliff  on  which  the  house  stood.  Its 
music  bad  lulled  her  to  sleep  •^  had 
mingled  in  her  dreams  ;  and  she  now 
beheld  its  wild  surf  and  spray  with  an 
enthusiasm  she  could  scarce  controL 

Her  apartment  was  furnished  not 
expensively;  but  the  hand  of  taste 
was  there.  Over  the  mantelpiece  was 
a  well-painted  oil  picture  of  a  youne 
naval  officer^  leaning  on  a  gun ;  and 
on  the  chimney-slab  was  an  envelope^ 
addressed  <'To  Captain  M.  Ashley^ 
R.N.9  Commanding  Coast-Guard^" 
&c.,  &c. 

Thus  accidentallv  Grace  ascertained 
the  profession  of  her  host.  She  had 
heard  the  previous  day  from  Miss 
Beaufoy — a  long  and  aereeable  letter, 
breathing  the  kindest  love ;  and  her 
thoughts  were  full  of  her  absent  friend, 
and  the  vicarage,  and  Earlsdale ;  and, 
b^  some  unaccountable  frenk  of  ima- 
gination, she  could  not  help  associating 
the  house  she  was  now  in  with  Dark- 
brothers  and  its  mistress;  for  the 
tones  of  Mrs.  Ashley's  voice  had  start- 
led  her  last  night,  and  this  picture  now 
before  her  was  so  like  the  portrait  of 
Flora  Beaufoy.  But  this,  thought 
Grace,  is  all  pure  fancy  or  folly ;  and 
so  she  finished  dressing,  and  ran  down 
to  meet  Mr.  O'Donel,  whom  she  saw 
standing  on  the  cliff  under  her  window. 

At  breakfast,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Ashley 
received  our  travellers  with  great  cour- 
tesy. The  former  had  the  renuiins  of 
much  beauty,  but  she  seemed  broken 
and  changed  by  sorrow  or  sickness ; 
the  latter  was  a  handsome,  graceful 
girl,  with  a  rich  olive  complexion  ;  and 
both  ladies,  in  their  contour  of  fea^ 
ture,  their  general  st^le,  and  above  all, 
the  tones  of  their  voice,  incessantly  re- 
minded Grace  of  Miss  Beaufoy. 

Mrs.  Ashley  apologised  for  the  ab- 
sence of  her  son  —  he  was  along  the 
coast,  on  duty,  in  his  cutter ;  and  then 
directing  her  conversation  to  Mr. 
O'Donel,  she  spoke  of  many  of  his 
tenants,  whose  cottages  she  had  vbited 
in  her  walks.  She  was  a  very  elegant 
woman,  but  reserved  and  grave,  and 
seemed  more  bent  on  being  courteous 
than  kind.  Miss  Ashley  scarcely 
spoke.  Once  Grace,  when  her  father 
was  discussing   scenery,    aaked   her^ 


"  had  she  ever  been  in  Wales,  or  seen 
Snowdon?'' 

She  coldly  replied,  *^  I  have  heard 
much  of  Welsh  landscape,  but  I  know 
more  of  Switzerland ;  we  were  brought 
up  and  educated  at  Lausanne." 

After  breakfast,  the  travellers  took 
a  grateful  leave  of  their  entertainers, 
and  proceeded  to  the  hotel,  where  Mr. 
O'Donel  had  engaged  rooms  for  a 
week. 

He  quite  felt  with  Grace  about  the 
likeness  of  the  Ashley  ladies  to  Miss 
Beaufoy.  Their  landlady  was  loud  in 
their  praise.  She  said  that  they  were 
new  comers ;  that  they  were  English 
people,  pious,  and  kind  to  the  poor, 
and  a  blessing  to  all  around  them. 
Captain  Ashley  was  a  fine  young  man, 
who  had  seen  some  service,  and  had 
been  severely  wounded  at  N . 

Mr.  O'Donel  determined  to  remain 
until  he  saw  him.  Meanwhile,  Grace 
and  he  spent  whole  days  rambling  over 
the  giant  cli&  which  belt,  as  with  an 
iron  baldric,  this  grand  coast. 

The  weather  was  perfect,  and  the 
great  *' ocean  slumbered  like  a  weaned 
child ;"  and  Mr.  O'Donel,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  calm,  determined  to 
visit  the  picturesque  Island  of  Tory, 
which  lay,  like  a  rock-embattled  castle, 
sleeping  in  the  sea  about  ten  miles 
from  the  mainland. 

"It  is  a  rough  place,  Grace,"  he 
said,  *'and  a  rougher  passage  to  it,  so 
I  shall  not  take  you  ;  but  I  shall  so  in 
the  yawl  of  Captain  Ashley's  sloop, 
which  crosses  in  the  morning,  too 
early  for  young  cragswomen  like  you 
to  be  astir.  The  men  have  asked  me 
to  sail  with  them ;  and  I  shall  enjoy 
the  trip,  which  will  remind  me  of  hap- 
py yacntin^  days,  and  I  shall  be  home 
for  a  late  dinner  with  you." 

They  parted  for  the  night,  and 
next  day  Grace  spent  in  the  hotel, 
working  and  writing  by  turns.  She 
had  received  a  note  two  days  before 
from  Miss  Ashley,  apologising  for  not 
seeing  her,  but  saying  that  her  mother 
had  been  unwell. 

Mr.  O'Donel  did  not  return  to  din- 
ner, and  Grace  passed  an  anxious 
night.  True,  the  sea  was  smooth,  and 
the  yawl  had  not  come  back;  no 
doubt  he  was  in  the  island,  and  safe. 

Next  morning  Miss  Ashley  walked 
in  after  breakfast.  Her  mother  was 
better ;  and  Grace,  who  was  wretched 
about  her  absent  father,  put  on  her 
shawl  and  bonnet,  and  returned  with 
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Miss  Ashley  towards  the  latter's  home, 
Perliaps  she  would  have  questioned 
her  if  she  was  any  illation  of  Aliss 
Beaufoy'tf ;  but  now  Grace's  whole 
mind  was  absorbed  in  her  father,  and 
her  heart  went  with  her  eyes  across  the 
bcaying  mass  of  water,  glittering  like 
silver  in  the  morning  lighf,  which  ex. 
panded  between  her  and  the  peaks 
and  fantastically-shaped  clifis  of  Tory. 

It  was  a  great  fishing  season^  and 
hundreds  of  boats  were  pubhing  off 
the  shore,  probably  not  to  be  hom6 
till  late  at  night.  The  ladies  sat  down 
at  the  cottage  window,  looking  out  on 
the  sea. 

•*  I  cannot  imagine  why  the  yawl 
did  not  return  last  evenbg,"  said  Miss 
Ashley ;  **  she  was  manned  by  three 
of  my  brother's  people,  all  experienced 
seamen ;  so  Miss  O'Donel  you  need 
not  be  anxious." 

She  spoke  kindly,  and  Grace  thank- 
ed her  with  a  smile ;  and  they  sat  on 
toc^ether  in  silence^  till  Miss  Ashley 
said — 

"I  SCO  something  afloat  now  be- 
tween this  and  Torry.  It  might  be 
the  yawl,  or  some  other  boat.  Help 
me,  Miss  O'Donel,  to  point  this  large 
telescope  |  and  now  look  through  and 
tell  me  what  you  see." 

Afler  some  difficulty,  Grace  covered 
the  floating  object  with  the  lens  of  the 
glass. 

*'  Alas  I"  she  said,  it  is  not  a  boat, 
and  yet  there  are,  I  think,  human  be- 
ings moving  in  iL  It  seems  to  be  a 
large  square  basket,  or  creel,  yet  it 
floats  llKfi  a  water  ben^  and  as  lightly, 
and  is  advancing  rapidly." 

<«Obl"  said  Miss  Ashley,  «'it  is  a 
curragh,  the  ancient  boat  of  the  coun- 
try, and  you  may  depend  on  it  there 
is  a  message  being  oonveyed  to  you 
from  your  father  in  it.  Let  us  go  out 
upon  the  cliff  and  watch  its  arri« 
Tal." 

In  half  an  hour,  the  light  caique, 
made  of  branches  of  trees  for  ribs,  in- 
terlaced and  tied  with  twigs,  and 
thick  canvas,  well  tarred  and  water- 
proof, drawn  over  all,  ran  up  on  the 
beech,  almost  at  the  jroung  ladies'  feet, 
and  two  men,  rough  islanders,  jump«id 
out,  and  the  elder  presented  a  note  to 
Miss  O'Donel,  asking  her  was  she  not 
the  English  clergyman's  daughter. 
The  note  ran  thus :— . 


"  Dearest  Grace,— I  have  had  s 
fall,  and  am  slightly  bruised.  It  is  no. 
thing ;  still  I  cannot  return  to-day. 
Do  not  be  uneasy.  The  yawl  vaa 
hurt  coming  into  port  against  the 
fluke  of  an  anchor,  which  will  detain 
us  all..-.£vcr  your  loving  father, 

«H.  OD." 

Grace  read  this  note  with  a  com- 
pressed lip  and  very  pale  face.  She 
kanded  it  to  Miss  Ashley,  s&ying— 

*'l  shall  go  to  him  myself." 

She  then  questioned  the  old  sailor 
further.  He  told  her  that  the  English 
gentleman's  foot  had  slipped  In  d^mb. 
ing  a  rock  to  seek,  he  believedf  for 
« yerbs,"  and  that  he  had  fallen  a 
"  good  piece  down,'*  and  when  be  sav 
him,  he  was  lying  for  dead,  and  hii 
face  covered  with  blood. 

Once  again  Grace  waxed  deadly 
pale,  and  her  lips  quivered ;  then  her 
countenance  cleared,  as  if  she  had 
found  relief  in  some  hidden  iuflaenoe, 
or  resolve,  and  addressing  the  old 
flailor^  she  inquired.— 

*'  When  do  you  return  to  Tory  ?" 

The  man  replied..-. 
.  ''At  two  o'clock,  when  the  tide 
ebbs." 

"  Will  you  take  me  with  jou  ?" 

"  Lord,  Miss,  we  have  nq  boat,  'tis 
but  an  old  curragh  I" 

"  Will  your  vessel  hold  three  ?** 

"  Ay,  that  she  will,  and  more  be- 
ndes,  readily." 

"  Do  you  expect  to  get  there  before 
evening,  and  safely  ?" 

"Surely,  Miss,"  said  the  man,  "with 
God's  help;  from  the  most  ancient 
days  no  one  ever  heard  tell  of  a  cur- 
ragh foundering  in  the  Sqund  of 
Tory.*  A  man-of-war  n)ight  go 
down  ea^  enough,  but  our  litu^  car- 
raghs  is  like  the  ganiiets  from  Horn- 
head,  they  rise  to  ^e  foam  like  a  piece 
of  cork," 

"  Then  I  will  go  with  with  youi" 
said  Graoe. 

*«  You  could  not.  Miss,"  answered 
the  man ;  "  the  ppray  would  bo  over 
you  a  hundred  times,  and  there  will 
be  a  squall  of  wind  befp?Tp  sundown— 
you  would  die  of  cold  and  fright." 

Grace  fainUy  smiled,  and  said — 

'*  I  am  not  afraid,  nor  shall  I  be  so; 
and  I  am  strong  and  healthy.  Look, 
my  friend,  I  ii;t7/  go  to  my  father 
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this  dapr,  if  it  were  blowing  a  tempest. 
Here  is  a  parse  full  of  gold ;  it*  you 
will  not  take  me^  I  can  and  will  buy 
the   services  of  some  other  kind  sea- 
man, who  will  not  refuse  a  daughter 
the  means  of  going  to  her  sick  father." 
"  Lord  bless  you,  Missi"  cried  the 
man,  "  I  only  refused  you  because  I 
was   afeard  for  you  in  crossing  the 
Sound.     I  will  take  you  with  lul  my 
heart,  but  one  farthing  of  your  guinea- 
gold  Dan  Whoriskey  wiU  never  re* 
ccive.     I  and  mine  are  well  known  to 
young  Captain  Ashley   as   old  Tory 
boundsmen ;  and  with  the  stout  heart 
you  seem  to  have,  and  the  sweet  smile 
on  vour  lips  this  minute,  sure  the  cur- 
ragh  must  have  good  luck  that  carries 
an  angel  in  it." 

Miss  Ashley  now  joined  Grace,  and 
in  vain  strove  to  change  her  purpose, 
and  deter  her  from  the  peril.  Sho 
said— 

''I  know  these  two  Whoriskeys. 
They  are  decent,  sober  men,  and  lilar- 
ten,  my  brother,  thinks  them  inimitable 
seamen.  Still,  think  of  a  pull  of  three 
hours  in  such  a  sea." 

But  to  this  and  many  such  argo* 
incnts  Grace  only  answered  with  a 
quiet  '*  I  miui  see  my  father,  I  voiU 
go  to  him.*' 

Calm,  resolved,  unmoveable,  a  smile 
on  her  lip,  and  a  tear  evexr  moment 
gathering  under  the  long  lashes  of  her 
eyes,  Miss  Ashley  thought  she  had  never 
seen  anyone  so  attractive  and  so  devot- 
ed before.  All  was  now  ready.  A  little 
leather  carpet-bag  was  flung  into  the 
curragh,  containing  a  change  of  gar- 
ments for  poor  Grace.  The  two  W  ho- 
riskeys  launched  their  craft,  into  which 
Grace  jumped  with  no  emotion  of  fear 
in  her  heart,beyond  the  dre^  of  finding 
her  father  iU  or  hurt ;  and  the  men  were 
going  to  bend  to  (heir  oars  when  Cap^ 
tain  Ashley's  coxswain,  who  bad  heard 
of  the  accident  to  his  yawl,  volunteered 
to  go;  and  Miss  Ashley  whispered 
Grace,  that  Stedman  was  a  man  of 
great  judgment  and  coolness,  and  an 
old  man-of-war's  mate  with  her  bro- 
ther. Then  waving  her  handkerchief 
she  bid  her  adieu,  with  a  face  expres- 
sive  of  the  deepest  sympathy  and  inte- 
rest. 

I  am  not  siulor  enough  to  describe 
the  voyage.  To  Grace  the  curragh 
appeared  a  mere  eggshell  as  to  the 
strength  of  its  fabnc ;  but  side  by 
side  with  the  cutter's  cosswain,  whose 
leathern^  honest  features  betrayed  no.. 


thing  but  imperturbable  repose,  she 
sat  erect  and  pale,  with  her  eye  fixed 
on  the  distant  island,  and  her  lips 
compressed  and  motionless,  while  the 
curragh  went  whirling  down  one  high 
bank  of  blue  water,  and  surging  up 
the  other ;  then  hanging  for  a  second, 
as  if  dizzy,  on  the  crest  of  the  wave, 
before  once  more  it  rushed  spinningly 
down  into  the  abyss  of  the  giant  wa« 
ters,  which  war  and  welter  in  the  bed 
of  the  great  Atlantic.  Presently  one 
of  the  oarsmen  cried  out.^ 

"Now,  Miss,  we  are  on  the  bar, 
where  we  have  always  a  bit  of  a  short 
ugly  sea.  Sit  fast  and  shut  your  eyes ; 
and  now  pull  away.  Mr.  Stedinan, 
take  that  snort  oar.  You  can  steer  a 
curragh.  Keep  her  head  against  the 
breakers.  Pull  away,  mv  hearty  1  O 
dear,  Miss,  you  are  all  wetl  Pull 
away  I  Turn  your  face,  God  bless 
you,  from  the  whip  of  the  wave.  In 
three  minutes  more  we  shall  have 
passed  this  angry  bit  of  sea,  and  get 
to  our  own  pleasant,  darling,  long 
waves  again.  Pull  away  —  one,  two, 
three,  four  —  now  a  strong  one,  and 
hurrah,  the  bar  is  passed  I" 

Blinded,  stunned,  half-drowned  with 
the  lash  of  the  wave,  Grace  now  lifted 
her  head,  as  the  little  curragh  spun  up 
and  down  the  long  vallejring  swells  of 
the  ocean.  Her  companion  sat  by  her 
side,  sileot  as  a  statue,  though  at 
times  steering,  and  again  baling  out 
the  curragh  with  a  leathern  bucket. 
Presently  he  spoke  with  a  voice  as 
composed  as  if  ho  were  by  his  own 
fireside. 

"Dan,"  addressing  the  elder  oars- 
man, "  Dan,  there  is  an  ugly  patch  of 
cloud  getting  up  far  behind  us  :  we 
shall  have  a  squall  of  it.  Pull  hard, 
my  nmn  ;  or  come  here  and  steer,  and 
I  will  take  your  oar.  We  must  try 
and  outrun  it  if  we  can." 

So  saying,  he  exchanged  seats  with 
the  old  man,  and  seizing  the  oar,  he 
threw  the  currach  into  a  much  greater 
speed  than  she  had  hitherto  displayed. 
And  now  Grace's  heart  beat  high,  for 
the  sea-birds  from  the  Tory  Clifls 
were  circling  the  boat,  and  they  had 
not  more  than  two  miles  to  reach  the 
island.  Harkl  a  rushing,  splashing 
sound  all  round  the  curragh,  and  a 
huge,  black  shoal  of  porpoises  shot  by. 

"  Oh,  dear  man,"  cried  the  super- 
stitious Dan,  "we  are  sure  to  catch 
the  squall  now,  with  them  ugly  say 
jaaygurs/' 
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*'  Look  oat  to  windward  !**  cried  tlio 
younger  oarsman,  who  sat  in  the  bow ; 
"  if  there  isn't  Captain  Ashley  and  the 
Sea  Hawk  running  like  fire  before  the 
wind.  They  are  making  for  Tory^ 
and  will  beat  us  yet.  See  how  the 
Captain  is  hauling  down  his  jib,  and 
reefing  his  mainsail!  We  shall  have 
the  gale  now  to  break  on  us  in  a 
jiffey." 

A  large,  yacht-rigged  sloop  was 
now  clearly  visible  far  on  the  lefl^ 
flying  through  the  foam,  with  a  black 
bank  of  cloud  behind  its  white  sail. 
The  scene  was  exciting  and  beau- 
tiful,  had  Grace's  mind,  unburthened 
of  its  care,  been  able  to  enjoy  it. 

"  Now,  dear  Miss,  for  God's  sake 
don*t  be  afeart,  for  here  is  the  scud 
coming  over  the  sea.  Sit  low  down  in 
the  boat,  and  don't  stir ;  and  Mr. 
Stedman,  alannab,  come  here  again 
and  steer,  and  give  me  the  oar,  for  I 
am  used  to  it ;  and  if  you  ever  piloted 
a  vessel,  do  your  best  now  with  the 
little  curragh,  for  I  would  wager  a 
could  guinea  that  your  own  master  is 
looking  at  you  now  through  his  glass 
from  the  cutter's  stern-rails.  Ough  !" 
said  the  old  man,  as  a  wave  struck 
him  drenchingly  on  the  face,  "there 
is  more  of  that  sort  coming." 

And  the  next  moment  the  sea  was 
raging  and  roaring  mountains  high 
around  them  and  behind  them. 

Grace  could  never  describe  in  detail 
what  occurred  till  she  landed.  She 
recollects  sitting  quietly,  while  the 
curragh  seemed  to  be  all  but  torn  out 
of  the  water  by  the  fierce  wind.  She 
recollects  the  coxswain's  steady  face, 
seen  dimly  through  the  spray,  and 
her  drawing  comfort  therefrom ;  the 
wild,  eager  countenances  of  the  Irish 
oarsmen ;  the  jerks  of  the  oars  in  their 
rullocks;  the  dash,  and  shock,  and 
scattering  whirl  of  the  breaking  wave ; 
the  halloo  of  the  rowers  nt  every  stroke, 
encouraging  each  other  in  their  con- 
flict with  the  raging  element ;  and  the 
convulsive  straining  and  creaking  of 
the  frail  curragh,  which  seemed  about 
to  sever  and  go  to  pieces  every  minute. 
She  recollected  lifting  her  face  'Over 
the  gunwale  once,  and  drawing  it 
back  again,  all  dizzy  and  sick  at  the 
vision  of  the  black  caverns  of  water, 
which  yawned  like  deep  graves  around 
her.  Then  settling  her  mind  to  prayer, 
till  a  sweet  and  sustaining  calm  came 
over  her,  and  she  lifled  her  face  once 
more  bravely  up  into  the  tempest,  and 


looked  out  upon  the  war  of  waters, 
and  smiled  upon  their  anger.  Then 
she  felt  she  had  great  peace,  and  as- 
surance that  all  would  come  right,  aod 
every  fear  fled  away.  And  so  it  came 
to  pass  that,  in  about  five  minutes, 
the  gallant  little  curragh  was  spinning 
round  the  black  base  of  a  sheltenn^ 
cliff,  and  was  in  smooth  water,  and 
presently  grounded  in  soft,  white  sand, 
and  the  men  drew  her  up  on  the 
beach,  Dan  Whorisky  shaking  Grace's 
hand  most  vehemently,  and  shoutings 
**  It's  with  Nelson,  Miss,  you  ought  to 
have  sailed,"  and  a  number  of  wild  wo- 
men, crowding  round  her,  and  crying^ 
and  kissing  her ;  and  all  was  noise,  con- 
fusion, congratulation,  and  happines, 
for  side  by  side  with  a  young  naval 
ofiicer  she  saw  her  father. 

He  had  been  but  slightly  hurt,  bis 
hand  much  bruised,  but  the  pain  d 
the  fall  caused  him  to  faint,  and  his 
nose  had  gushed  out  blood.  In  this  state 
Whorisky  saw  him,  and  his  report  was 
according  to  the  impression  he  re- 
ceived. 

That  night  Grace  slept  in  her  father's 
room,  a  long, unbroken  sleep,dieamless, 
because  so  deep — a  sleep  of  youth,  and 
health,  and  innocence — and  when  she 
awaked  she  felt  perfectly  refreshed. 
The  mom  was  one  of  cloudless  beautj-, 
and  breakfast  was  scarcely  finished 
when  Captain  Ashley  came  in  to  invite 
Mr.  and  Miss  O'Donel  to  accompanj 
him  in  his  cutter,  which  was  to  sail  at 
noon  for  the  mainland.  He  seemed 
astonished  at  Grace  looking  so  well 
and  fresh  afler  her  perilous  voyage. 

"  The  islanders  here,"  said  he,  "are 
wild  about  you.  Old  Whorisky,  the 
skipper  of  that  sea-basket  of  a  thing 
you  had  the  courage  to  sail  in,  states, 
that  when  the  squall  struck  the  cnr- 
rach  he  was  in  despcur,  and  was  half 
inclined  to  drop  his  oar  and  give  up, 
but  a  smile  from  you  he  declares  put 
such  strength  into  his  arms,  and  such 
courage  into  him,  that  he  would 
sooner  have  died  in  the  stcm-^cets 
than  given  in  while  you  were  there. 
And  my  sober  English  coxswain,  who 
is  the  most  taciturn  of  men,  and  does 
not  generally  speak  twenty  words  in 
the  day,  has  never  ceased  descanting 
on  your  steadiness,  courage,  and  pre- 
sence of  mind  all  the  morning." 

As  Captain  Ashley  spoke,  the  tones 
of  his  voice,  the  glance  of  the  eye,  and 
the  play  of  his  mouth,  all  reminded 
Grace  most  forcibly  of  Miss  Beaufoy. 
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At  two  o'clock  they  went  on  board  the 
Sea  Hawk>  and  slowly  beat  out  to 
windward  across  the  sound.  They 
found  Ashley  an  extremely  well-edu- 
cated  man,  with  a  fine  person,  and 
fascinatinj;  manners.  He  was  a  tho- 
rough sailor,  manly  and  straightfor- 
ward, and  so  frank,  that  Grace  had 
good  ho^  he  would  solve  her  mys- 
tery  during  the  voyage.  They  all 
stood  on  the  cutter's  deck,  and  the  sub. 
lime  Donegal  Highlands  were  ranged 
before  them. 

"  You  should  love  these  hills,"  said 
Ashley  to  the  young  lady,  "for  the 
people  here  have  assured  me  that  the 
whole  territory  was  swayed  by  your 
forefathers." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  O'Donel,  "I  be- 
lieve we  have  some  claim  to  the  chief- 
tainship of  the  family.  We  were  petty 
princes  for  a  few  centuries,  and  after- 
wards *  very  famous  rebels  ;*  but  I 
confess  my  family  pride  gives  me  but 
little  care  or  trouble ;  and  if  1  have 
any  exalted  spot  in  my  heart  concern, 
ing  this  old  race,  it  is  because  the  good 
St.  Columbkill  was  of  the  houEe  of 
O'Donel,  and  was  bom  among  the 
mountains  which  now  stretch  before 
us,  and  loved  and  lived,  too,  in  this 
yery  Isle  of  Tory.  He  was  a  true 
Christian,  living  when  the  Irish  Church 
was  pure,  and  unconnected  with  Rome 
or  her  usages." 

Ashley  hstened  with  interest. 

*'  I  have  seen,"  he  said,  "  the  saint's 
birthplace ;  it  is  by  the  beautiful  Lake 
of  Gartan,  about  twelve  miles  from 
this.  7,"  he  added,  have  neither 
prince  nor  saint  in  the  catalogue  of  my 
ancestry.  Welsh  nobles  in  abundance, 
for  my  father's  original  name  was 
31ostyn,  till  he  changed  it  for  a  for- 
tune,  which  proved  a  mbfortune,  for 
he  was  ruined  by  mining.  My  mo- 
ther's family  indeed  can  boast  of  a 
Crusader,  and  a  collar  of  silver,  be- 
stowed by  Cceur  de  Lion's  hand ;  but 
they  have  all  passed  away,  and  I  sup- 
pose the  last  of  the  name  had  the  re- 
lic put  into  her  coffin,  for  I  am  told 
her  avarice  was  only  to  be  equalled  by 
her  penury." 

The  young  man  spoke  this,  but  not 
bitterly,  and  I  need  not  say  was  heard 
anxiously  by  his  companions.  Grace 
pressed  her  father's  arm,  and  looked 
down  ;  then  Mr.  O'Donel  said — 

**  May  I  ask  you.  Captain  Ashlej', 
was  the  aunt  you  speak  of  called  Jane 
Bcaufoy  ?" 


The  voung  man  started,  coloured, 
and  said — 

"  Certainly  sir." 

"  Then,  Captain  Ashley,  she  is  not 
dead,  nor  is  she  now  what  you  describe 
her;  she  is  alive  and  well,  and  is  my 
daughter's  dearest  friend ;  and  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  on  earth  she 
more  ardently  desires  tLan  to  see  and 
to  know  her  relatives,  and  to  share 
with  them  the  affections  of  her  most 
Doble  and  generous  heart." 

**You  astonish  me,"  said  Ashley, 
"  as  well  as  rejoice  mo ;  we  heard  she 
had  died  of  a  fever  in  Warwickshire. 
How  ghid  will  my  dear  mother  be,  for 
I  believe  she  never  ceased  to  love  her, 
though  it  was  not  reciprocated  by 
Aunt  Jane." 

The  young  sailor  would  have  asked 
many  more  questions ;  and  Grace,  de- 
lighted, charmed,  and  exhilarated  to 
the  highest  degree,  would  have  gladly 
taken  up  her  parable,  and  talked  of 
Miss  Beaufov  for  hours,  but  they  were 
now  approaching  the  shore,  and  Ashley 
had  to  give  directions  to  the  helms- 
man for  bringing  the  Sea  Hawk  into 
her  nest,  as  he  called  her  anchorage. 
He  then  courteously  entreated  his  two 
companions  to  accompany  him  home. 

On  the  cliff  they  were  met  by  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Ashley  ;  and  the  K)rmer, 
rapidly  advancing,  said— p 

"  Even  before  I  welcome  you,  dear 
Marten,  I  must  embrace  and  thank 
God  again,  and  again,  for  this  young 
lady." 

"  Oh,  sir,"  said  she,  turning  to  Mr. 
O'Donel,  ''what  a  night  of  suspense 
we  have  passed ;  and  oh,  sir,  wnat  a 
daughter  God  has  given  you." 

I  pass  over  the  astonishment  with 
which  Mrs.  Ashley  received  the  tidings 
of  her  sister  being  alive  and  well,  and 
how  diligently  that  sister  had  sought 
her,  though  in  vun,  owing  to  her  foreign 
residence  and  change  of  name ;  and 
how  she  was  greatly  overcome  when 
she  was  told  of  all  the  love,  hospitality, 
and  prosperity  that  awaited  her  under 
the  roof  of  Darkbrothers ;  for  she  had 
had  bitter  trials,  and  this  mercy  was 
aU  the  brighter.  Hour  after  hour 
Grace  passed  in  telling  of  the  many 
excellencies  of  Jane  Beaufoy.  I  could 
not  pretend  to  do  justice  to  the 
eloquent  letter  she  penned  to  the  old 
lady,  or  the  delighted,  happy,  thank- 
ful  answer  she  received,  full  of  vivaci- 
ty, and  aff'ection,  and  joy.  The  post- 
cript  ran  thus— 
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"  So  my  nepbew  is  anayat  hero,  and 
has  been  woanded—this  is  quite  to  my 
taste.  Lord  Pompadour,  who  has  be- 
come  wondrous  civil  of  late,  was  here 
esterday,  and  says  he  served  under 
lis  brother,  the  admiral,  and  is  a  young 
man  of  the  very  highest  character  for 
talent  and  good  conduct — this  is  even 
more  pleasant.  Martcnbroke  Ashley 
is  a  pretty  name;  but  if  he  is  to  be  hfa 
aunt's  heir,  he  must  assume  the  old 
crusader's  nommc  (Vhonneur,  with  the 
arras,  &c„  of  Bcaufoy  (you  see,  Grace, 
how  the  old  pride  is  m  my  heart  still), 
and  he  must  leave  the  navy ;  he  has  no 
one  to  fijht  now,  and  when  they  all 
Come  to  i)arkbrothei*s  to  stajr  with  mo 
till  I  die,  as  I  trust  they  will  at  once 
do,  I  will  hang  the  silver  collar  round 
his  neck,  and  lie  shall  be  my  devoted 
knight,  as  you  are  my  darhng  nurse, 
and  I  will  share  my  love  between  you, 
with  a  reserve  for  my  dear  sister  and 
niece.** 

Miss  Beaufoy  also  wrote  to  her  sis- 
ter by  the  same  post  a  long  letter  full 
of  contrition,  humility,  analove.  Mrs. 
Ashley  wept  happy  tears  over  it,  and 
then  hid  it  in  her  bosom. 

Three  months  afterwards,  the  whole 
party  were  gathered  round  the  Vicar- 
age drawing-room  fire,  and  before 
another  year  had  gone  round.  Miss 
Beaufoy  had  the  great  joy  of  seeing 
her  nephew  and  her  fair  young  nurse 
united  in  marriage,  the  happy  couple 
leaving  after  the  ceremony  for  If  azle- 
glens,  a  beautiful  place  presented  to 
Captain  Ashley  Beaufoy  by  his  aunt, 
and  within  a  few  miles  or  Earlsdale 
and  the  Vicarage.  The  record  also 
says,  that  on  the  top  of  the  carriage 
which  conveyed  the  bride  and  bride- 
goom  to  their  new  residence,  carefully 
packed  in  an  imperial,  was  the  silver 
collar  of  Sir  Guy  Martenbroke  I 

Miss  Beaufoy  never  forsook  Dark- 
brothers,  but  on  the  contrary,  spent  so 
much  of  her  time,  and  taste,  and  mo- 
ney, in  improving  the  house,  and  beau- 
tifying the  ruin,  that  Darkbrothers 
became  a  lion  in  the  neighbourhood, 
BO  that  the  Pompadours  used  to  bring 
their  guests  to  see  it  as  a  well-kept 
and  picturesque  piece  of  antique  land- 


scape ;  and  the  old  Isd^  often  spoke 
of  purchasing  the  fee-simple  of  the 

Slace,  and  leaving  it  to  Grace's  lecood 
oy,  Martenbroke,  who  was  her  ta- 
Tourite  grandnephew. 

The  cloisters  were  silent  now,  for 
James,  the  idiot  lad,  bad  died  of  an 
over-go-ge  of  green  pears  plundered 
from  th-.  £arl*s  orchara  one  moonlight 
night,  and  Miss  Beaufoy  had  replace 
blm  with  two  little  skye-terrricrs,  who 
kept  the  rats  at  bay ;  and  with  the 
absence  of  these  nocturnal  trampen. 
the  legend  of  FHar  Basset  died  out  la 
a  few  years,  Kke  a  hunp  for  lack  of 
fuel. 

Cheerinff  It  by  her  presence,  blessiii!; 
it  by  her  pharities,  and  bri^tenin^  H 
by  her  hospitality,  and  her  happT 
temper.  Miss  Beaufoy  lived  mair 
years  at  "  the  Old  House  of  Darkbri 
tjiers. "  She  died  in  Grace's  armis,  foil 
of  faith,  and  hope,  and  joy,  and  the 
poor  wept  around  her  grave. 

^  About  four  or  five  years  before  Ae 
died,  the  family  had  aU  assembled  oa^ 
happy  Christmas  at  the  Vicarage,  and 
were  talking  over  old  events,  wbra 
Captain  Beaufoy,  addressing  his  wile, 
saia— 

**  Grace,  I  want  you  to  clear  np  i 
mystery  to  me  and  to  all  these  gool 
people.  I  have  now  been  your  ht\\) 
husband  for  ten  ]^ears,  and  if  I  were  tj 
be  asked  what  is  the  dtstinguishirs 
trait  of  your  character,  I  should  as* 
swer,  feminine  gentleness.  T^  U9,  tbec. 
ivhat  was  the  secret  cause  of  yosr 
heroism,  and  what  enabled  you  tu  p 
through  scenes  that  many  a  stout- 
hearth  man  would  hate  shnirk 
from  r*  I 

Grace  answered  in  alow  sweet  tooe^  I 

*'  My  secret  power  was  all  ip  prartf. 
I  went  to  my  divine  Saviour  for  eT?Tt* 
thinor ;  he  gave  me  the  faith  to  ask,  l> 
receive;  he  nevbr  vailed  me— ik* 
was  all  the  secret  of  my  stren^& 
May  it  be  yours,  my  beloved  huslunl 
and  yours,  my  own  dear  friends.*' 

There  was  silence  among  the  cirdi! 
as  thev  sat,  bnt  the  ear  of  God  bcir^ 
each  heart  as  it  throbbed  its  deef 
Amen. 

B. 
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GEOLOGICAL  SUATEY8 ;   THEIR   OBJECTS   AND   UTILITY. 


No  science,  with  perhaps  the  exception 
of  galvanism  and  its  branches,  has  in 
an  equal  period  made  such  rapid  ad- 
vancea  towards  maturity  as  geology. 
l)ating  its  resuscitated  life  from  the 
days  of  Weroer,  De  Saussure,  Pallas, 
and  Hutton,  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  it  has,  within  the  memory  of 
some  of  its  surviving  fathers,  attained 
the  stature  of  a  full  and  vigorous  man- 
hood. 

The  common  assertion,  that  geology 
is  in  its  infancy,  is  only  true  with  re- 
ference to  the  vast  field  which  remains 
to  be  brought  within  the  compass  of 
geological  investigation ;  but  is  fabo 
when  compared  with  the  growth  of 
other  sciences.  Its  rapid  progress  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact,  that  it  con- 
tains  within  itself  many  elements  of  po- 

Eularity.  What  conceptions  of  the 
uman  mind  more  marvellous  than  the 
sober  deductions  of  geology  1  To  learn 
that  wo  walk  over  the  bed  of  ancient 
seas ;  that  continents  occupy  the  place 
of  former  oceans,  and  oceans  of  former 
continents ;  that  the  rocks  which  form 
not  only  the  plains,  but  also  tiie  sum- 
mits of  mountains,  contain  the  well- 
preserved  remains  of  marine  animals  ;* 
that  we  adorn  our  halls  and  our  hearths, 
or  construct  our  edifices,  with  blocks 
once  the  habitations,  as  they  are  now 
the  tombs,  of  corallines  and  animal- 
cula;,  some  of  which  have  lefl  monu- 
ments of  their  ejciHtence,  which  cause 
the  great  wall  of  China,  the  mounds 
of  Nimroud,  or  the  pyramids  of  Kgypt, 
to  appear  insignificant.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  a  celebrated  naturalist,  f  late- 
ly deceased — "  For  miles  and  miles  we 
may  walk  over  the  stony  fragments  of 
the  crinoidea;,  fragments  which  were 
once  built  up  in  animated  formi<,  en- 
cased in  iivmg  ilesh,  and  obeying  the 
will  of  creatures  among  the  loveliest  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ocean." 

Moreover,  to  know,  for   the   first 


time,  that  the  British  Islands,  which* 
within  historic  periods,  have  felt  but  a 
few  slight  vibrations  of  earthquakes 
far  remote,  were  in  former  ages  the  seat 
of  vast  subterranean  movements,  which 
contorted  and  fractured  its  rocks,  pro<« 
duciug  vertical  dislocations  of  hun« 
dreds  and  even  thousands  of  feet  4 
that  volcanoes,  generally  submarine, 
ejected  over  some  portions  of  their 
area  ashes  and  scorise ;  and  that  from 
their  craters  streams  of  lava,  equalling 
those  of  Skapter  Jokul,  or  JEtna,  were 
poured  forth  —  all  these  and  similar 
phenomena  ore  so  novel,  so  startling, 
and  cause  so  great  a  revolution  in  the 
mind's  preconceived  ideas,  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  student  is  at  once  ar- 
rested, and  he  is  impelled  to  prosecute 
the  study  of  a  science  which  abounds 
in  (letails  of  such  wonder  and  interest. 

The  study  of  fossil  remains  is  at- 
tended with  like  attractiveness.  We 
examine,  for  the  first  time,  a  fossil 
shell  with  a  curiosity  similar  to  that 
with  which  we  handle  an  serolite.  In 
the  one,  we  have  the  preserved  portion 
of  an  animal,  tlie  auhabitant  of  our 
world,  at  a  period  when  its  geographi-. 
cal  boundaries,  its  climate,  and  its 
fanna  and  flora  were  generally  dissimi- 
lar to  those  of  our  own  time ;  in  the 
other,  we  have  a  mineral,  the  only  so- 
lid, not  originally  part  of  our  own 
clobe,  with  which  we  can  hope  to  come 
m  contact.  To  both,  therefore,  there 
is  attached  an  amount  of  interest  dis- 
tinct in  its  character  from  that  which 
belongs  to  other  objects,  as  they  are 
respectively  the  representatives  of  ages 
long  since  past,  and  of  objects  far  be- 
yond our  reach.  A\'ere  it  not  for  these 
organisms,  often  so  beautifully  preserv- 
ed, we  should  have  imagined  ourselves 
and  our  fellow-creatures  the  first  exam-, 
pies  of  terresti'ial  life.  Gcolofiry  with- 
out ^hese  could  never  have  attained  the 
position  of  an  exact  science.    The  stra* 


*  E.  g.  The  highest  peak  of  Snowdon  is  formed  of  an  **  ashy  slate,"  of  the  lower  silurian 
series,  containing  fossil  shells. 

t  Prof.  E.  Forbes  la  his  "  History  of  British  Starfishes." 

X  Professor  Ramsay  mentions  several  "  faults  "  in  Wales,  varying  in  the  amount  of  their 
vertical  dislocations  from  6,000  to  2,000  feet — See  Quart,  Jowm,  GtoU  Soe,  for  August, 
1853. 
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ta,  now  the  records  of  the  enrtli's  pre. 
adaDiic  history,  written  in  intelligible 
characters,  could  have  been  regarded 
only  as  a  volume  of  blank  pages,  and 
man  would  have  been  denied  one  of  the 
grandest  of  those  illustrations  of  the 
power  of  the  Creator  which  the  study 
of  nature  is  capable  of  afibrding. 

Another  clement  of  popularity  in 
our  science  is  the  facility  of  its  pursuit. 
Unlike  most  other  eciences,  it  seldom 
requires  the  aid  of  expensive  or  cum- 
brous  instruments ;  nor  do  many  ab- 
struse mathematical  problems  retard 
the  progress  of  the  general  student. 
Geology  is  pre-eminently  a  science  of 
observation,  in  a  minor  degree  of  spe- 
culation. To  its  cultivatoi*s,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  and  a  certain 
amount  of  the  details  of  other  sciences 
is  indispensible ;  but  to  the  student  of 
nature,  the  acquisition  of  these  can  be 
attended  only  with  gratification,  and 
may  afterwards,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
carried  about  in  the  memory.  Armed 
with  his  hammer,  compass,  clinometer, 
map,  and  fossil-bag,  the  "knight  of 
the  hammer  '*  is  fully  equipped,  and 
ready  to  take  the  field.  As  a  true 
knignt-orrant,  he  often  braves  dangers 
and  surmounts  obstacles  both  of  nature 
and  art;  and  exploring  the  wildest 
regions  of  the  earth,  he  seeks  for  coun- 
tries  where  he  may  break  rocks  that 
are  tougher  than  lances,  and  on  which 
he  may  be  the  first  to  plant  the  stan- 
dard of  science. 

Although  geology  abounds  in  the 
marvellous,  and  in  mvestigations  capa- 
ble  of  affording  high  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment, it  also  embraces  subjects  of  great 
practical  utility,  bearing  on  the  wants 
and  occupations  of  every-day  life.  To 
those  economical  details,  which  it  is 
the  object  of  geological  surveys — espe- 
cially those  undertaken  under  govern- 
mental auspices-^to  develop,  we  now 
wish  to  direct  special  attention. 

Few  persons  who  have  not  specially 
considered  the  subject,  are  aware  to 
how  large  an  extent  the  social  and 
commercial  prosperity  of  a  people  de- 
pends  upon  the  geological  structure  of 
the  country  it  inhabits.  It  is  not  alone 
to  the  religious  and  moral  qualities  of  the 
Anslo-Saxon  race,  nor  to  the  enlight- 
ened  laws,  temperate  climate,  and  in- 


sular position  of  this  country,  that  we  are 
(humanly  speaking)  indebted  for  our 
national  greatness  and  commercial  pros, 
perity,  though  these  have  been  powerful 
auxiliaries ;  it  is  also  in  a  ereat  degree 
to  the  mineral  richness  of  the  rcHcks^ 
of  which  the  British  Islands  are  com- 
posed.  Had  the  whole  surface  of  Bri- 
tain been  overspread  by  the  formations 
of  North  Wales,  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  or  those  of  the  South-East 
of  England,  we  could  never  have  be- 
come a  great  commercial  or  manufac- 
turino;  community.  The  occupations 
and  distribution  of  the  inhabitants  is 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  proposi- 
tion. A  traveller,  passing  through  the 
Scottish  Highlands  and  the  mountain- 
ous districts  of  England  and  Wales, 
finds  the  mountains  and  valleys  peo- 
pled by  scattered  races,  engaged  in 
liusbandry  and  pastoral  pursuits.  He 
descends  into  the  plains,  and  there  he 
finds  nudei  of  dense  populations,  the 
centres  of  manufacturing  industry ; 
surrounding  which,  and  stretching 
away  over  extensive  areas,  he  beholds 
the  country  devoted  to  agriculture, 
dotted  over  with  villages,  cottages, 
substantial  farms,  and  country  aeats. 
Here  we  have  the  three  principal 
phases  of  British  life,  depending  chiefly 
upon  the  nature  of  the  strata  in  their 
respective  districts  for  their  distribu- 
tion. The  mountiunous  tracts  are 
formed  of  primary  and  plutonic  rocks, 
which,  being  destitute  of  coal,  and  phy- 
sically  ineligible  for  commercial  and 
high  agricultural  enterprise,  are  often 
abandoned  to  their  natural  tenants,  or 
formed  into  extensive  pasture  for  fiocks 
and  herds,  or  parcelled  out  into  wide- 
spreading  forests.  The  manufacturing 
towns  are  situated  upon,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of,  the  secondary  roclis, 
the  repositories  of  coal  and  iron,  and 
thus  a  mighty  impetus  is  imparted  to 
the  prosecution  of^  manufacturing  en- 
terprise.  Dr.  Bucklandf  calls  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  nineteen  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  towns  in  England, 
from  Exeter  to  Carlisle,  are  situated 
along  the  line  of  one  geological  forma- 
tion—the new  red  sandstone,  which,  in 
addition  to  its  own  mineral  products, 
usually  covers  the  invaluable  deposit  of 
coal,  and  at  once  yields  an  incentive 


*  The  tenn  **rock/  when  used  in  a  geological  sense,  signifies  strata  of  all  kinds,  whether 
days  or  sands,  as  well  as  hard  stone, 
t  "  Bridgewatcr  Treatise," 
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and  sapply  to  the  rast  populations  of 
this  favoured  region.  While,  kstly, 
the  agricultural  districts  are  occupied 
by  those  formations  both  older  and 
newer  than  the  coal  measures,  which,* 
devoid  of  useful  minerals,  are  calcu- 
lated, both  from  the  nature  of  their 
own  composition,  and  the  character  of 
their  superficies,  to  yield  abundant  re- 
turns for  the  labours  of  the  agricultu- 
ralist. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  influence 
which  the  nature  and  structure  of  the 
strata  exert  in  directing  the  social 
habits,  and  determining  the  density 
of  populations,  we  select  the  follow- 
inff:— 

The  Staffordshire  Potteries  are  cele- 
brated throttffh  the  world  for  the  ex- 
cellence and  beauty  of  the  china-wares 
which  they  produce.  The  materials 
used  in  their  manufacture  are  gene- 
rally decomposing  granite,  flints,  and 
carboniferous  limestone  chert ;  not  one 
of  which  commodities  is  the  product  of 
the  district.  The  granite  is  brought 
from  Cornwall ;  the  flints,  from  the 
south-east  coast  of  England  ;  and 
the  chert,  from  parts  of  Staffordshire 
and  Derbyshire,  at  a  distance  of 
about  fifteen  miles  from  the  Potteries. 
But  the  presence  of  coal  below  the 
chert  surface  has  marked  out  that  part 
of  Staffordshire  as  the  best  situation 
for  the  factories ;  and  it  has,  in  con- 
sequence, become  one  of  the  most 
busy,  smoky,  and  populous  districts 
in  Britain;  and  the  wonder  is,  how 
objects  so  beautiful,  pure  and  white, 
as  its  porcelain,  statuettes,  and  other 
products  of  genius  and  industry,  can 
be  produced  under  so  impure  an  atmos- 
phere. 

We  shall  cross  the  Atlantic  for  a 
second  illustration  —  one  disconnected 
with  the  question  of  the  supply  of 
coaL 

Most  of  the  low  and  level  lands  on 
the  Atlantic  side  of  the  United  Statas, 
are  composed  of  tertiary  and  creta- 
ceous  rocks.  Next  succeeds  a  more  ele- 
vated and  less  level  region,  which  is  hy- 
pozoic  or  crystalline,  t  Of  course,  the 
rivers  which  cut  across  all  these  forma- 


tions, usually  show  rapids  or  cataract^* 
where  they  pass  from  the  crystalline  to 
the  newer  deposits.  Hence,  such  places 
usually  form  the  head  of  navigation  for 
▼essels,  and  it  is  this  circumstance  that 
has  located  so  many  large  cities  on  the 
line  between  the  hypozoic  and  more 
recent  rocks;  these  are  New  York, 
Trenton,  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
Richmond,  Augusta,  Columbus,  Wet- 
uinpha,t  &c. 

The  two  countries  of  the  world  phy- 
sically most  favourable  to  great  com. 
mercml  prosperity,  are  Britain  and  the 
United  States  of  America ;  and  surely 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  mere  accident, 
that  they  are  inhabited  by  nations 
united  by  origin,  language,  and  reli- 
gion. The  coalfields^  of  the  United 
States  bear  about  the  same  proportion 
to  their  area,  that  those  of  Britain  do 
to  hers  ;  and  the  strata  which  produce 
the  coal-beds  of  both  countries  belong 
to  the  same  great  geological  formation, 
the  carboniferous ;  in  o&er  words,  they 
were  in  process  of  formation  at  the 
same  period  of  time.  In  Britain,  the 
area  occupied  by  coal-measures  is  about 
12,000  square  miles.  In  the  States 
of  America,  the  coal  formation  over- 
spreads an  area  of  more  than  225,000 
square  miles ;  and,  at  a  moderate  cal- 
culation, the  cubic  contents  of  coal  is 
nearly  150  miles!  As  is  the  case  in 
Britain,  the  coal-measures  of  America 
abound  in  iron  ;  and  from  other  rocks, 
minerals  and  ores  are  to  be  obtained  in 
inexhaustible  quantities.  She,  there- 
fore, possesses  all  the  raw  materiel  ne- 
cessary to  great  commercial  prosperity; 
and  should  these  resources  be  developed 
in  a  degree  proportionate  with  those  of 
this  countij,  the  future  of  America,  in 
a  commerciid  point  of  riew,  is  likely  to 
be  grand  beyond  precedent.  With  such 
a  prospect,  the  supposition  of  the  New 
Zealander  standing  on  London-bridge, 
to  sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's,  would 
apparently  be  realised  rather  in  the 
person  of  Brother  Jonathan,  than  of  an 
rahabitant  of  the  Pacific  Isles. 

An  empire  of  vast  territorial  extent, 
to  which  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  now 
directed,  labours  under  the  disadvan- 


*  The  term  coal-measures  is  applied  to  all  the  strata,  whether  ckiy8»  shells,  or  sandstoneii 
which  are  aaeoHated  with  coal-beds. 

t  L  e.,  formed  of  igneous  rocks,  as  granites,  basalts,  &c. 

X  From  "  Outlines  of  the  Geology  of  the  Globe."    By  ProfiBSSor  Hitchcock. 

§  The  district  oocapted  by  ooal-prodaciog  rocks^  called  coal'measurts, 
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tage  which  an  almost  total  absence  of 
coal  within  its  own  bounds  must  neces- 
sarily present,  both  to  commercial  pros, 
perity  and  to  progress.  In  the  Ural 
Mountains  and  Siberia,  Russia  un- 
doubtedly possesses  exhaustless  trea- 
sures of  minerals  and  metallic  ores; 
but  of  greater  value  to  her  would  have 
been  the  possession  of  an  equal  area  of 
eoal-bearmg  strata*  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  want  of  coal,  when  the 
supply  from  foreign  countries  is  cut 
on,  acts  a9  &  check  upon  the  ambitious 
projects  of  Bussia.  The  present  war 
appears  to  have  well  nigh  exhausted 
her  supply.  For  want  of  coal,  St. 
Petersburgh  is  now  lighted  with  oil 
instead  of  gas,  and  the  locomotive  en* 
gines  are  heated  with  wood.* 

Few  countries  of  any  considerable 
extent  are  entirely  destitute  of  coaL 
Besides  its  occurrence  in  Britain  and 
Ireland,  it  is  found  in  IVanoe,  Spain, 
Belgium,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Swe« 
den  ;  along  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Black  oea;  in  Persia,  Hindostan, 
Chii^a,  East  Indian  Islands,  Labuan, 
Australia,  North  and  South  America; 
in  the  latter,  in  Banda,  and  along  the 
west  side  of  the  Cordilleras.  Its  more 
remarkable  localities  are  Spitzbergen^ 
]^ova  Zembla,  and  the  coasts  of  Green* 
land. 

To  determine  with  accuracy  the  mi- 
neral resources  of  the  district  included 
within  the  range  of  its  investigation^  is 
the  principal  otgect  of  the  geological 
survey.  By  tracine  the  boundaries  of 
the  successive  geological  formations 
yrith>  their  minor  lithological  subdivi- 
sions on  accurate  topographical  charts, 
an  approximate  estimate  of  the  area 
occupied  by  each  may  be  obtained. 
By  this  means,  we  are  able  to  mea- 
sure  and  portray  the  amount  of  its 
limestones,  iron  -  beds,  sandstones* 
plates,  granites,  and  other  rocksi  toge- 
theo  with  their  arrangement  and  rela- 
tionship to  each  other.  With  nefen- 
ence  principally  to  coal,  the  evidence 
to  be  derived  from  such  surveys  is  par- 
tiouhirly  valuable ;  for  from  the  data 
thus  collected*  the  means  are  aiforded 
for  determining  localities  where  coal 


does  or  does  Bot  exnt  below  the  sorfiue) 
and  in  the  former  case  its  probable 
depth  ;  and  thus  persons  are  made 
aware  of  favourable  sites  for  sinking, 
or  deterred  from  doing  so,  in  localitiet 
where  coal-beds  do  not  exist,  or  are 
too  deep  to  be  reached.  In  the  Biitiik 
Islands,  and  other  countries,  there  are 
several  geological  formations,  the  strata 
of  which  occasionally  bear  strong  re- 
semblance to  those  which  produce  coal, 
though  entirely  distinct  therefrom  as 
regards  their  respective  ages,  and  con- 
sequent  relative  position.  Beljdng, 
however,  on  nraiUudty  of  appeaiaDoe» 
and  deficient  in  that  higher  kind  of 
knowledge,  which  enables  the  posses- 
sor, from  an  inspection  of  founl  con- 
tents or  other  data,  to  generalise  iat 
large  areas,  persons  have  often  ei^ 
pended  large  sums  in  abortive  attempti 
to  obtain  the  precious  mineral.  These 
attempts  have  been  the  ruin  of  maoj, 
and  tne  amount  mav  be  counted  by 
hundreds  of  thousands.  It  is  the  ob* 
ject  of  geological  surveys  not  wlj  to 
indicate  districts  under  which  coal  un- 
doubtedly exists,  but  also  those  when 
it  cannot  possibly  be  found ;  and  wbeie 
accurate  maps  have  been  completed, 
no  excuse  remains  to  those  who,  se- 
sleeting  to  consult  them,  incur  a  profit- 
Mss,  and  often  ruinous  expenditare.t 
Geological  surveys  of  districts  of  li* 
mited  extent  have  been  frequently  made 
by  individuals  or  societies  in  this  and 
other  countries.  Qf  this  &ct  the  reader 
of  the  •'  Transactions  of  the  Geoktgical 
Society  of  London*'  is  full^  svaie. 
Geological  maps  of  the  British  Isle^ 
by  several  authors,  ace  also  m  exut- 
enco,  which  are  as  aocurate  as  the 
small ness  of  the  scale  will  admit  oC 
When,  however,  the  Ordnance  Topo* 
graphical  Surveyors  had  produced  sooe 
of  tbeir  beautifuUy.executed  map?,  oo 
the  scales  of  one  inch  and  six  mchei 
to  the  mile,  the  value  of  a  geographi- 
cal survey,  which  should  have  theie 
maps  as  their  basis,  was  acknowledged ; 
and  accordingly.  Sir  H.  T.  DelaBechs 
obtained  from  Grovemment  the  estab- 
lishment of  geological  surveys  over 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     Then 


*  SVom  a  correspond^t  of  a  London  newspaper.  ^ 

t  Sir  B.  I.  MurchiaoD,  in  his  "  Silarian  System,**  mentions  one  entetfniie  wfaieh  vis 
abandoned  after  an  ezpenditare  of  £20,000 1  In  **  Richardson's  Geology,"  edited  by  Dr.  T. 
Wright,  another  instance  is  mentiooed  in  which  £10,000  was  squandered ;  and  the  writer  of 
this  artido  is  pereonally  acqnahited  with  five  abc^ve  attempts,  resnUing  from  tgaorsnoe. 
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cannot  be  a  better  example  of  geolo- 
gical ignoranoe  or  waste  of  money 
Sian  that  instanced  in  the  late  Pro. 
fessor  Forbes's  last  introductory  leo* 
ture>  where  the  parties  sunk  in  quest 
of  ooal  into  the  dip  of  vertical  strata } 
so  that,  however  long  they  continued 
their  fruitless  task,  they  would  be 
constantly  working  in  the  same  bed 
in  which  they  commenced.* 

The  survey  of  Russia  owes  its  com. 
pletion  to  the  indefhtigable  perseve^. 
ance  of  our  oountryman.  Sir  R.  I. 
Murehison,  and  his  companions.  In 
their  work  they  were  abundantly  aided 
by  the  late  emperor,  and  the  various 
Government  establishments  through- 
out the  emplra.  The  result  of  these 
labours  is  embodied  in  ^«  Russia  and 
the  Ural  Mountains.'* 

Government  geological  surveys  are 
now  in  prosress  in  Hlndostan,  with, 
we  believe,  the  more  immediate  object 
of  developing  the  extent  of  the  Indian 
coal-fields.  They  have  also  been  un- 
dertaken in  Africa,  Australia,  and  Ca- 
nada. In  these  countries,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  are  abandoned  to  the 
undisputed  sway  of  nature,  where  the 
only  mhabitants  are  wild  animab,  or 
almost  equally  wild  aborigines,  the 
geological  surveyors  are  often  not 
only  the  pioneers  of  science,  but  of  ci- 
vilisation.  These  gentlemen  have  fre- 
quently added  much  that  is  interest- 
ing  and  novel  to  the  general  store  of 
science;  the  most  remarkable,  per- 
haps, being  the  discovery  by  Mr.  Lo- 
gan of  foot-traoks  in  the  Potsdam 
sandstone  of  Canada,  a  formation  which 
is  equivalent  to  the  oldest  fossiiiferoos 
strata  of  this  country,  f 

A  survey  of  Newfoundland  has  been 
completed  by  Mr.  Jukes,]:  who  was 
specially  invited  over  for  that  purpose. 
An  interesting  memoir,  containing  the 
results  of  his  labours  has  been  pub- 
lished. The  majority  of  the  States  of 
of  North  America  have  undertaken, 
and  in  some  instances  completed, 
surveys  of  a  similar  character,  and 
their  example  will,  no  doubt,  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  remaining  states. 

We  proceed  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  the  usee  of  geological  maps,  more 


with  referenoe  to  their  praetieal  bear, 
ings  than  theoretical  interest. 

The  bounding  lines  of  formations  of 
different  ages,  instead  of  being  at  all 
times  cases  of  super^position,  are  fi^ 
quently  found  to  be  tnose  of  juxta-po" 
tition.  In  the  latter  instance,  the  pne* 
nomenon  is  generally  denominated  ^ 
ftmU.  It  is  in  fhct  a  vertical  displace- 
ment of  the  strata,  the  result  of  the 
action  of  internal  forces  in  former 
affes,  and  indicates  that  the  interior 
of  the  earth  is  not  composed  of  solid 
or  unyielding  materials.  Faults  are 
much  more  numerous  than  b  generally 
supposed.  Seldom  is  a  continuous 
section  of  the  strata  a  thousand  yards 
in  length  exposed  to  view,  in  which 
they  may  not  be  observed,  In  mining 
districts,  it  is  evidently  a  matter  of 
much  importanoe  to  have  these  faults 
delineated,  as  they  affect  the  depth  of 
the  mineral  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  their  *<  M^oto."§  To  ac- 
complish this,  the  scale  of  the  topo- 
graphical map  must  be  large.  On  the 
maps  of  the  Government  Survev  of 
Great  Britain  these  lines  of  disloca- 
tion have  been  carefUlly  traced,  and 
when  obtainable,  the  amount  of  dis- 
placement engraved  on  the  proper 
side. 

There  is  another  class  of  phenomena 
closely  connected  with  that  of  faults, 
and  the  origin  of  which  is  still  involved 
in  much  uncertainty  -^  we  refer  to 
hdeM,  or  metalliferous  vems.  These 
are  fissures  in  the  rock,  filled  with 
various  foreign  substances,  amongst 
which  are  ores  and  minerals.  On  the 
maps  of  the  Geological  Survey,  the 
lodes  are  marked  in  gold  lines,  with 
signs,  denoting  the  metal,  affixed  to 
each. 

Students  of  geology  are  continually 
learning  to  how  great  an  extent  the 
configuration  of  the  surface  of  our 
earth  is  dependent  upon  its  geological 
structure.  The  connexion  is  much 
the  same  as  that  which  subsists  be- 
tween the  ontward  fi)rm  of  a  verte- 
brate animal,  and  its  internal  skeleton. 
It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find 
the  same  geological  formation  preserve, 
over  large  areas,  a  form  of  surface  pe- 


•  "  Edin.  N.  PhiL  Jonm."  i.,  p.  156* 

t  See  **  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London.** 

X  Now  Local  Director  for  the  Geokgical  Survey  of  Ireland. 

§  Or  vertical  disphMsment  of  the  beds. 
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culiar  to  itself.  This  fact  has  been 
long  reoognisedf  and  artists  and  paint- 
ers  would  do  well  to  study  geology, 
with  Uie  object  of  truly  copying  na- 
tural scenery.  Instead  of  the  shape- 
less masses  of  light  and  shade,  which 
are  intended  for  rock,  we  should  find 
a  more  careful  representation  of  the 
bedding,  or  other  structural  phenome- 
na of  rocks.  Greological  mapping,  ex. 
ecuted  upon  truthfully-shad^  charts, 
such  as  those  of  the  Ordnance  Sur- 
▼ey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ex. 
hibit  the  connexion  between  the  struc- 
ture of  the  rocks  and  form  of  sur- 
£use  to  which  we  have  referred ;  for 
by  their  means  we  have  the  cause 
and  effect  placed  together  before  our 
eyes. 

In  seyeral  districts  of  Britun,  which 
have  hitherto  supplied  a  vast  amount 
of  coal,  the  seams  are  being  rapidly 
exhausted.  Almost  every  coal-pro- 
ducing district  exhibits  extensive  tracts, 
over  which  the  coal-beds  have  been 
worked  out  and  abandoned.  The  pre- 
sent consumption  of  coal  is  enormous, 
being  more  than  thirty  millions  of  tons 
annually ;  and  this  substance  being  in- 
capable of  reproduction  will,  in  course 
of  time,  become  more  and  more  scarce. 
Kor  does  there  appear  to  be,  in  gene- 
ral, forethought  m  the  reservation  of 
districts  for  future  supply.  Such  is 
the  exception,  the  reverse  is  the  rule. 
As  the  coal-seams  are  exhausted  where 
they  are  shallow,  they  will  be  pene- 
trated to  where  they  are  deep ;  and 
the  day  is  not  distant  when  the  super- 
incumbent formations,  the  permian  and 
trias,  hitherto  but  little  explored,  will 
be  pierced  in  search  of  the  precious 
mineral.  It  is,  therefoi^,  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  ascertain,  in  par- 
ticular districts,  the  existence,  or  the 
non-existence,  of  coal-beds  below  these 
formations,  and,  in  the  former  case, 
their  approximate  depth ;  and  they 
are  questions  which  it  is  the  province 
of  a  geological  survey  to  determine, 
as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will 
admit  of.  From  statements  made  at 
the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation in  Liverpool,*  it  would  appear, 
that  the  Government  surveyors  have 
been  directing  special  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  with  much  promise  of 


success.  Its  impNortance  will  be  My 
estimated,  when  it  is  stated  as  slmos; 
oerUdn,  that  there  is  as  great  a  quuiutj 
of  coal-measures  buried,  beneath  tb» 
two  formations— viz.,  the  permian,  and 
new  red  sandstone  of  England— 4i8  hot 
occupies  the  surface,  t 

Geological  maps  are  also  nsefiil  in 
affording  the  landowner  a  knowledge 
of  the  mineral  value  of  his  property. 
They  should  be  consulted  in  questions 
as  to  the  best  lines  for  railroads,  rosd«, 
or  canals.  In  conducting  plans  faaviog 
reference  to  a  water  supply,  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  stmctnn 
of  the  rocks  of  the  district  is  indispeo- 
sable,  inasmuch  as  springs,  and  the  &- 
rection  of  the  percolation  of  water 
underground,  is  more  or  less  affected 
by  these  phenomena. 

Accompanying  the  maps  of  the  Bri- 
tbh  Surveys  are  geological  sectioni, 
plotted  to  a  scale  of  six  inches  to  ooe 
mile.  They  present  §xi  accurate  oat- 
line  of  the  country  traversed ;  and  u 
they  have  been  laid  out  so  as  to  eo- 
brace  the  most  prominent  features  of 
the  surface  and  of  the  rocks,  ther 
will  be  interesting  to  all  who  wooU 
de^re  to  have  a  correct  knowledge  ci 
the  outline  and  physical  structure  c( 
the  country,  over  its  most  pictaresqoB 
and  mountainous  districta.  These  see- 
tions  have  been  carried  over  the  sum- 
mits  of  all  the  loftiest  monntaios  Oi 
Wales.  In  order  to  their  completio"* 
numerous  difficulties,  arising  from  (ite 
nature  of  the  country,  had  to  be  over- 
come. Precipices  were  to  be  climbed  and 
descended,  rivers,  lakes,  and  mai^ 
measured,  and  passages  cut  throogi^ 
woods  and  thickets.  In  fact,  every ^ 
gineer  who  has  experienced  the  diffi- 
culties attending  the  carrying  oi&\ioe^ 
railway-section  over  a  comparatively lo- 
vel  country,  will  be  able  to  apprec^j* 
the  difficulty  of  levelling  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  summit  of  one  Welsh  dooud- 
tain  to  that  of  another.  The  resoHSf 
however,  fully  compensate  for  the  »- 
hour  expended.  Grreat  objects  are 
not  to  be  obtained  without  great  ef- 
fort. By  means  of  the  sections  wbicb 
are  now  before  the  public,  i^«  "^ 
made  acquainted  with  the  nature  «^". 
structure  of  the  rocks  thousands  ot 
feet  beneath  the  ground  on  which  we 


*  See  TraoBactions  of  the  British  Association  for  1854. 
t  According  to  Professor  Bamaay,  the  Local  Director, 
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tread.  We  can,  with  approximate 
accuracy,  indicate  the  depth  at  which 
certain  strata,  to  which  we  had  bid 
farewell  miles  behind  us,  repose ;  and 
should  they  a^n  meet  our  view,  we 
are  enabled  to  judge  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  conducted  themselves 
in  the  intervening  space.  In  fine,  we 
can  draw  the  lines  of  beddings  of  dis- 


location, and  the  bounding  lines  of 
eruptive  rocks,  with  an  accuracy  ap- 
preaching  that  with  which  we  could 
sketch  these  phenomena  alon^  the  face 
of  some  gigantic  railway-cuttmg  which 
had  laid  bare  the  interior  of  the  earth, 
from  the  summits  of  the  loftiest  moun- 
tains  of  Wales  down  to  a  thousand  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  sea. 


IRISH    BIVB&S. — NO.     XIII. 


THB  B4mBOW.^FABV  XI. 


A  VEST  different  aspect  is  presented  by 
Carlow  to-day  to  its  appearance  in  the 
year  of  grace  1361,  when  Lionel  Duke 
of  Clarence  established  the  excheqaer 
of  the  kingdom  here,  and  expended 
^500  —  a  vast  sum  in  these  days  —  in 
building  town- walls,  of  which  now  no 
trace  remains.  The  frontier  town  of  the 
Pale  has  played  its  part,  and  vanished 
from  the  stage,  to  make  room  for  per- 
formance more  suited  to  the  present 
day.  It  was  then  a  journey  of  time 
and  great  difficulty  to  procml  hither 
from  Dublin,  for  the  road  was  not  tho- 
roughly cleared  until  1399.  Richard 
II.  first  visited  Ireland  in  1394.  After 
receiving  a  hollow  submission  from  the 
Irish  chieftains,  he  departed  for  Eng- 
land, whereupon  they  asserted  their 
independence.  This  caused  the  re> 
turn  of  the  monarch,  and  he  marched 
through  the  territories  of  the  Mac- 
Murrogh  Kavanaghs,  O'Tooles,  and 
O'Byrnes ;  but  it  appears  his  chief  ex- 
ploit was  hewing  down,  not  native 
men,  but  native  trees,  and  clearing 
highways  through  his  line  of  march. 
Carlow  from  Dublin,  at  our  present 
time  of  writing,  is  a  pleasant  trip  of 
about  two  hours.  The  citizen,  wishing 
to  visit  this  ancient  but  renovated 
town,  has  only  to  direct  the  driver  of 
an  "  Irish  jaunting-car  "  to  the  King's 
Bridge,  and  he  is  speedily  "  rowlin' " 
along  towards  the  terminus  of  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way, and  if  he  arrives  in  time  for  the 
early  train  (seven  o'clock),  a  bustling 
and  entertaining  spectacle  awaits  him. 
The  large  and  handsome  structure 
looms  against  the  sky,  yet  obscured 
by  the  haze  of  morning ;  but  round 
the  area  cluster  a  string  of  cars,  show.* 


ing  the  influx  of  passengers.  The  ac« 
tive  porters  seize  on  ^our  luggage  as 
you  draw  up,  and  having  paid  the  jar- 
vey  something  more  than  the  "little 
sixpence,"  enter  the  ticket-office.  Here 
is  a  scene  of  crushing  and  excitement, 
and  in  the  struggles  the  ladies  are  not 
much  considered.  We  grieve  to  say  it 
is  a  fearfully  selfish  place,  and  the  gen* 
tie  sex  are  sometimes  treated  less 
ceremoniously  than  in  the  ball-room. 
Their  anxiety  respecting  bandboxes 
and  trunks,  their  innumerable  ques- 
tions respecUng  labels,  and  whether 
their  luggage  has  not  been  put  into  the 
wrong  van — if  there  is  any  fear  re« 
specting  its  not  arriving  safely,  &c.— 
sometimes  meet  hasty  responses;  but, 
in  justice  to  the  officers  and  porters, 
we  must  say  thev  bear  the  trials  of  such 
questioning  with  most  exemplary  pa- 
tience. 

The  tickets  provided,  the  carriages 
begin  to  fill ;  and  the  stately  step  with 
which  first-class  travellers  march  to 
their  seats  is  often  amusing.  Ladies 
look  at  one  another  with  a  standoffish- 
ness  often  comical,  and  are  less  inclined 
to  be  communicative  than  gentlemen ; 
though  among  the  latter  there  is  often 
a  noii  me  taitgere  air,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  Don't  presume  to  address  your- 
self to  me,  sir;  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  yon.*'  When  travelling  with  such 
companions,  there  is  no  resource  but 
in  a  book,  or  a  page  in  the  book  of 
Nature,  seen  from  the  next  window. 
The  second  class  affords  more  variety. 
Respectable  men,  often  more  so  than 
those  who  seek  to  *'  come  it  fine  "  in 
taking  a  first-class  ticket,  wish  to  tra- 
vel economically,  and  do  so.  Ladies, 
too>  where  growing  families,  or  limited 
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ineans)  oblige  them  to  dispenie  with 
luxuries  at  home  add  abroad^  are  here; 
and  as  there  is  no  pretensioti,  and  every 
desire  to  be  agreeable,  interchanges  of 
little  kindnesses  are  constantly  talunff 
place,  always  productive  of  mntuu 
j;ood-feelin|r#  Und  frequently  of  endur* 
ing  friendship.  To  the  thijnd.  class  car- 
riages the  crowd  rush,  and  here»  in« 
deed,  is  coniusion.  The  artisan,  who 
has  been  toiling  during  the  week ;  the 
smith,  who  has  been  swinoring  the 
sledge ;  the  carpenter,  who  nas  been 
driving  the  plane;  the  weaver,  who 
has  been  wortung  at  the  loom,  is  about 
to  take  a  holiday — and  who  has  a  better 
right  ?  His  is  the  true  otium  cum  dig- 
tdtate — an  otium  not  owing  its  privilege 
to  man,  but  to  the  beneficent  Father 
in  hearen ;  a  dignity  not  derived  by 
descent,  but  earned  by  the  strong  right 
hand  and  sinewy  frame.  Here  they 
throng)  with  wives  and  children,  glad 
to  exchange  the  dose^  unwholesome 
air  of  lane  or  alley  for  breeay  hill  or 
^wer-spanfiled  field.  To  such  influ- 
ences the  lowly-bom  are  as  keenly 
sensible  as  the  great»  in  the  world's 
eveg;  they  are  an  inheritance  ''free 
alike  to  all,"  and  appreciated  as  much, 
(if  not  mone)  by  the  mechanic,  who  pur.» 
sues  his  lot  of  kbour  within  the  city's 
bound,  as  the  noblest  peer  who  re* 
quires  his  workmanship.  It  is  always 
a  gratification  to  us  to  witness  the  heir 
of  Nature  taking  possession  of  hb 
birthright  i  and  the  expression  of  his 
toil-worn  features,  as  his  frame  enjoys 
the  light  of  the  sky,  the  freshness  of 
the  fields,  the  harmony  of  birds,  the 
perfume  of  flowers,  is  pleasant  to  oon* 
template* 

We  have  never  refrained  from  en. 
terii^  into  conversation  with  the  peo. 
pie  in  our  frequent  rambles,  either 
along  roads  or  rivers,  as,  in  our  opi- 
nion, there  are  other  qualifications  re- 
quired by  the  writers  of  this  series 
besides  those  of  the  archieologjst  and 
historian.  Many  a  local  tradition  is 
known  only  to  the  wayfarer  by  the 
roadside ;  and,  if  this  class  are  not 
treated  with  sympathy,  they  are  very 
shy  of  unfolding  their  store  of  know- 
ledge. The  great  object  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  enect  in  our  com- 
municatioBs— and  we  believe  it  is  the 
chief  one  which  our  Maoaxime  has 
ever  sought  to  advance— is  a  know- 
ledge of  Irish  history,  rendered  inte- 
restin|r,  when  oombined  with  local  or 
traditional  asaoeiatioDs. 


There  is  not  one  of  the  Irish  riten, 
the  gleaming  waters  of  which  sparkle  in 
the  dark  framework  of  mountaio  or 
itioor,  more  pregnant  with  important 
events  than  the  Barrow.  In  explor- 
ing its  course  hitherto,  we  have  marked 
the  progress  of  civiliss^on  as  well  u  of 
&rtiiisation ;  for  the  march  of  the  for* 
met  is  marked  by  halts-^that  is  to  S17, 
the  rise  and  spread  of  cities  and  towns. 
When  water  combines  to  present  ad- 
vantages conducive  to  health,  personal 
eorafoft,  and  traffic,  the  pioueef  of 
civilisation,  or  the  adventurous  foot 
that  presses  the  virgin  soil  of  the  nn- 
known  region,  stays  its  onward  tread, 
and  the  sanguine  spirit  exclaims— 
"  Lo  t  here  I  build  my  dwelling !"  If 
the  site  be  well  chosen,  and  the  conn- 
try  look  invitidgi  others  do  likewise  j 
the  tide  of  population  sets  that  wa^, 
the  solitary  house  has  tnany  compa* 
nions  1  these  increase  as  the  poptua- 
tion  fulfil  the  Divine  precept,  and 
where  the  waste  appeared  tiie  town  is 
built*  Then  Commerce  springs  from 
its  busy  bed  —  Demand  produces  Sap- 
ply,  and  Speculation  and  Thrifi  profit 
by  Idleness  and  Prodigality. 

Carlow  is  pleasantly  located  on  tbs 
east  bank  of  the  Barrow,  and  conne^ 
ed  with  the  suburb  called  Graigue,  in 
the  Queen's  County,  by  a  handsoiDa 
ballustraded  stone  bridee  of  four 
arches.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  oonn- 
try  chiefly  agricultural,  for,  acting  on 
a  policy  the  wisdom  of  which  it  is  bot 
our  province  to  discuss,  England  re- 
solv^  that  Ireland,  in  common  with  all 
her  other  colonies,  should  form  a  mar- 
ket for  the  purchase  of  her  maauiac- 
tures.  If,  then,  our  readers  Are  induoed 
to  visit  Carlow,  and  have  a  desire  to 
behold  fields  highly  farmed,  well-bred 
and  beautiful  animals— they  are  nol 
less  so  for  being  also  domestic  and  nse- 
fttl— -we  can  promiae  them  a  great 
treat* 

Carlow,  an  abbre^ation  ofCatkir^ 
laugh,  the  "  city  on  the^  lakCi*'  was  so 
called  from  its  proximity  to  a  Ivp 
sheet  of  water,  which,  together  with 
the  cit^  walls,  has  disappeared.  Th® 
town  IS  of  considerable  sixe»  fonninjr 
two  main  streets,  one  running  parallel 
with  the  Barrow,  and  crossing  the 
Bnrrin,  a  small  river  flowing  firom  the 
barony  of  Forth,  by  a  neat  metal 
bridge  J  the  other  leads  to  the  suburba 
ofGraigue*  Notwithstanding  its  great 
antiquity,  Carlow  has  a  modemaqpect, 
and  is  Ic^t  dean  and  neat*   .^ 
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streets  are  paved,  and  the  inhabitAiits 
receive  a  good  supplj  of  water  from 
ptiblic  pumps.  Goal  is  brought  from 
the  neighbouring  coal-fields,  and  by 
the  Barrow,  from  Ross  ami  Water- 
ford  I  but  the  fuel  chieMy  used  is  turf, 
of  which  an  unlimited  supply  is  pro- 
cured from  the  adjoining  county  of 
Kildare;  There  is  great  traffic  in  flour 
and  oatmeal,  manufactured  by  the 
large  mills  in  the  neighbourhood. 
There  is  also  trade  in  liquors,  as  a 
brewery,  a  distillery^  and  seyeral  malt* 
houses  evince*  Exportation  of  butter, 
also,  is  very  extensively  carried  on. 
On  entering  the  halls  of  oomiterce,  and 
seeing  the  busy  workmen  pursuing 
their  peaceful  avocations  }  streets 
thronged  on  market-days  with  active 
men  and  bustling  women,  intent  on 
buying  and  selling;  while  the  river  is 
alive  with  boats  and  barges,  and  along 
the  line  of  rail  the  steam-en^ne  and 
carriages  whirl,  smoking,  puffing,  and 
screaming -^  the  tourist  cannot  help 
growing  conscious  that  a  new  era  hf» 
succeeded  the  supine  past,  and  that  Ire- 
land is  in  the  transition  state.  Among 
the  modern  buildings  which  deserve 
notice  are  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  Churches — the  former  a  hand- 
some buildings  with  a  noble  spire ; 
the  latter  is  luso  a  spacious  structure, 
in  the  later  English  style,  with  a  lofty 
tower  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
nave,  surmounted  by  a  beautifully-de- 
signed  lantern.  At  the  base  of  the 
altar  are  buried  the  remains  of  the  Rt. 
Bev.  J.  Doyle,  1>,D,  He  was  oue  of 
the  most  distinguished  Roman  Catholic 
prelates;  and  his  letters,  under  the 
signature  of  '<J.  K.  L."  (the  com- 
bination of  his  own  initial  with  those 
of  the  dioceses  of  Kildare  and  Leigh- 
lin),  were  indicative  of  a  high  order 
of  talent  and  great  reasoning  pow- 
ers. 

A  magnificent  statue,  by  Hogan,  of 
this  eminent  man,  attest  the  estimation 
of  his  flock  for  his  virtue*  and  regret 
for  his  loss. 

A  Roman  Catholic  Collego,  forseeu** 
lar  and  ecclesiastical  education,  is  well 
situated  in  a  park,  comprising  an  area 
of  thirtj-four  acres,  affording  space  for 
recreation  and  meditation*  The  court- 
house, near  the  entrance  to  the  town  by 
the  Dublin  road,  is  a  handsome  octan« 
gular  building,  with  a  Doric  portico, 
after  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  This 
rests  on  a  platform,  ascended  by  breads 
itone  stepii.    The  gaolj  appropriately 


enough,  is  near  it,  and  well  adapted  aa 
a  reformatory  institution. 

fiut  if  Carlow  prove  interesting  from 
so  many  modem  features,  how  much  is 
that  interest  increased,  when  we  recol- 
lect its  wealth  of  history.  The  town 
and  country  round  are  celebrated  ih  the 
*'Annals  of  Ireland.  '*  Carlow  occupied 
an  important  place  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  invaders;  and  as  we 
proceed  to  examine  the  remains  of  its 
once  stately  castle,  we  shall  endeavout 
to  remind  our  readers  of  the  most  pro- 
minent events  whibh  took  place  before 
its  walls. 

Carlow  Castle  was  built  on  a  heighfc 
commanding  the  Barrow,  evidently  for 
the  purpose  of  euarding  the  pass.  The 
name  or  its  projector  has  been  lost  in 
the  gloom  of  its  antiquity;  Among 
those  to  whom  it  is  attributed,  arb 
£vai  daughter  df  Dermot  MacMur- 
rough;  Isabel,  daughter  of  Strong- 
bow  ;  King  John ;  Hugh  le  fiigod, 
fourth  Eari  of  Norfolk;  and  BelUng- 
ham  ;  but  Dr.  Ryan,  in  his  "  History 
of  Carlow,"  assi^  it  to  De  Lacy. 
The  date  of  erection  is  supposed  to  be 
1180,  which  was  soon  after  the 
advent  of  the  English.  It  was  cer- 
tainly considered  a  very  strong  protec- 
tion for  the  English  Pole  in  Leinster, 
and  its  history  is,  in  fact,  that  of  the 
province.  Hemmed  in  and  harassed 
by  the  neighbouring  Irish,  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  the  settlers  could 
hold  their  ground.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  the  prelates  and  men  of 
most  distinguished  rank  in  Ireland  were 
summoned  to  a  great  council  or  par- 
liament in  Westminster,  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  writ  from  Carlow  set  forth> 
**  that  they  were  not  able,  by  reason  of 
poverty,  from  the  frequent  robberies 
and  depredations  of  the  Irish  enemies, 
to  meet  their  sovereign  lord  the  King 
in  his  Parliament. "  Subsequently  they 
actually  became  tributauts  to  the  Irish 
chiefs,  and  paid  them  for  protection,  or 
cessation  oi  hostilities,  a  regular  black 
rent ;  nay,  to  such  a  height  had  the 
power  of  MacMurrough  Eavanagh  and 
other  chieftains  risen,  that,  by  a  record 
in  Birmingham  Tower,  of  the  87th 
Edward  III.,  pro  Barrio  amovendo  a 
Catkerlogh  usqtue  ad  Dublin,  we  find 
they  contemplated  abandoning  it.  In 
1397,  the  Castle  was  seized  by  Ea- 
vanagh, chief  of  the  MacMurroughs ; 
and  for  some  time  it  was  in  possession 
of  James,  brother  to  the  eighth  Earl 
of  Kildare.    In   1494,  Sir  Edward 
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Poynings,  then  Lord  Deputy,  marched 
Against  the  Castle*  which  stood  a  siege 
for  ten  days.  Lord  James  was  obliged 
to  surrender,  and  became  attainted  for 
possessing  himself  of  the  Castle,  and 
fiivourins  the  pretensions  of  the  impos- 
tor, Ferkin  Warbeck.  Next  year,  Sir 
Edward  called  the  Parliament  toge- 
ther,  which  passed  the  celebrated  Act 
for  regulating  the  mode  in  which  laws 
were  to  be  introduced,  and  known  as 
"  Poynings*  Act."  The  might  of  the 
Creraldines  again  forced  entrance,  when, 
in  1534,  the  gallant  Lord  Thomas,  po- 

Eularly  called  ThomauM  an  Teedha,  or 
ilken  Thomas,  from  the  magnificence 
of  his  apparel,  rebelled  against  King 
Henry  YIIL,  and  obtiuned  the  posses- 
sion of  six  of  the  chief  castles  of  the 
kingdom,  of  which  Carlow  was  one. 
His  hold  was  of  brief  duration.  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  Act  of  Absentees  pass- 
ed,  in  consequence  of  which  this  cOun- 
ty  passed  from  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
to  the  Butlers  of  Ormond.     In  1571, 
Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  Lord  Deputy, 
framed  many  salutary  regulations  for 
the  goTcrnment  of  the  country,  which, 
not  being  relished  by  the  natives,  they 
began,  in  the  quaint  i)hraseology  of 
Hooker,  ''to  play  their  pageants;**' 
and,  in  1577,  the  Spanish  Government 
aided  the  Irish  in  rebellion  asainst  Eli- 
zabeth,  when  Bory  Oge  O'More  made 
an  attack  upon  Carlow,  without  sue- 
cess;    he  was  taken   and   executed. 
Donall  Kavanagh,  also  aided  bv  Spain, 
whence  he  got  the  sobriquet  of  *'  Spa- 
niagfa,"  or  the  Si)aniard,  made  himself 
conspicuous  by  his  valour  and  address. 
Lord  Mountjoy  took  active  measures 
to  counteract  the  designs  of  this  for. 
midable  chieftain,  and  made  Carlow  his 
head.quarters,  "as  being,  as  things 
stood,  the  place  best  to  give  directions 
to  all  parts,  and  to  secure  the  most 
dangerous.**      On   the    accession    of 
James  I.,  that  monarch  conceived  his 
famous  project  of  the  Plantation,  and 
the  Attorney.  General  for  Ireland,  Sir 
John  Davis,  says  :-— 

**  Since  his  Majesty  came  to  the  Crown, 
two  Special  Commiisions  have  been  sent  out 
of  England  for  the  settling  and  quieting  of 
all  the  possessions  in  Irehuid — the  one  for 
accepting  surrenders  of  the  Irish  and  dege« 
Derate  English,  and  for  regranting  estates 
unto  them  according  to  the  course  of  the 
common  law ;  the  other,  for  strengthening 
of  defective  titles.  In  the  execution  of  which 
Commiisions,  there  hath  ever  been  had  a 
special  oare  to  settle  and  secure  the  under- 


tenants, to  the  end  there  migbt  be  a  repov, 
and  establishment  of  every  subject'*  estates, 
lord  and  tenant,  freehold  and  farmer,  throne- 
out  the  kingdom.* 

We  regret  to  find  this  conridente 
measure  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
attended  with  good  results.    On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  in  1641, 
the  people  of  Carlow»  and  the  neigh- 
bouring   counties    of   Widdow   ud 
Wexford,  united  against  the  Govenu 
ment,  possessed  themselves  of  the  town, 
and  blockaded  the  Castle  of  Carbw, 
then  containing  a  garrison  of  500  men. 
The    Earl   of  Ormond,    apprised  of 
this,   marched    a  strong  force,  and 
compelled  the  insurgents  to  raise  the 
aiege.     It  was  fortunate  for  the  garri- 
son.    Their    numbers    had  been  in- 
creased by  the  Protestants  who  fled 
for  refuge  within  it^  walls,  and  the 
scarcity- of  provisions  was  snch,  tbtt 
they  were  about  to  surrender,  when 
Sir  Patrick  Wemys,  with  the  tioopi 
despatched  by  the  Earl  of  Onnon^ 
came  to  their  relief.     The  fortress  did 
not  long  enjoy  the  blessing  of  repotti 
The  Confederate  Catholics  invested  it 
in  1647,  and  after  sustaining  a  siege  for 
a  month,  the  Castle  was  surreodered. 
Soon,  however,  the  soldiers  of  Ireuv 
planted  their  cannon,  and  the  annyof 
the  Commonwealth  were  no  despicsble 
foes.    A  severe  cannonade  destrojed 
many  of  the  defences,  and  compelled 
the  garrison  to  submit  to  terms.  Tbejr 
entered  into  conditions  with  Sir  Bmt* 
dress   Waller,    whom   Ireton  i«ft  ^ 
conduct  the  siege.     When  King  ^^ 
liam  IIL  marched  southward,  afuf 
his  victory  at  the  Boyne,  in  1690,  be 
led  his  army  through  Carlow,  and  i^ 
more  than  a   hundred    years  pea« 
spread  her  halcyon  wings   over  the 
war-worn  town ;  but  in  the  rebellio" 
of  1798  the  spell  of  peace  was  broken. 
On  the  25th  of  May,  the  insurgents 
brought  nearty  2,000  men  against  lU 
when  the  garrison,  consisting  partly  ot 
regular  troops,  and  partly  of  yeomaniVi 
and  numbering  in  the  whole  450,  re- 
pulsed the  assailants,  with  the  loss  <» 
600.      Such  events  give  interest  to 
these  old  walls,  which,  to  lovers  of  an- 
tiquity and  archsBology,  separate  them 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  recall 
many  a  vision  of  former  greatness. 
Though  ruinous  and  prostrate,  it  must 
have  been  a  splendid  Castle  iothe 
days  of  its  strength,  when  it  measorea 
105  feet  8qiiaze»  with  mamn  Toa» 
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towers  at  the  angles.  A  curtain  walU 
with  the  flanking  tower»  about  sixty, 
fire  feet  high,  now  stands  a  picturestjae 
object  over  the  Barrow.  The  dilapida- 
tion was  not  the  work  of  war  or  time. 
Like  Ehrenbreitstein,  it  might  boasU^ 

*'  Hcx«  Cwlov  CmU*  vlth  Itf  ahaiterad  wall, 
Black  with  the  miner's  bUst  npoa  its  height, 

Tet  thowt  of  what  it  wa«  when  thell  and  ball 
Rabonnding  tdly  on  Ita  itrcngth  did  light  i 
A  tower  of  yletory !  from  whence  the  flight 

Of  baffled  foee  waa  watched  along  the  plain } 
Yet  PeMadcatroycd  what  War  oouldnerer  blight, 

And  left  thoee  proud  walU  bare  to  aammer  rain. 

On  which  the  Ixon  ihower  for  yean  had  poured  in 
▼aln." 

This  venerable  pile  owes  its  ruinous 
condition  to  the  efforts  of  a  medical 
gendeman,  who  sought*  about  the  vear 
18 1 6,  to  convert  it  into  alunatic  asylum. 
Its  walls  were  so  well  constructed  as  to 
defy  the  powers  of  the  masons  to  effect 
the  alterations  as  rapidly  as  their  em- 
ployer  required,  and  gunpowder  was 
put  in  requisition  to  throw  down  por- 
tions of  the  work.  Unfortunately  the 
explosion  was  more  destructive  than 
was  anticipated,  for  the  whole  Castle 
tottered,  and  fell  to  the  ground,  save 
the  tower  and  wall  yet  standing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Barrow. 

About  a  mile  and  a-half  from  the 
town  is  Oak  Park,  the  mansion  of 
Henry  Bruen,  Esq.,  certainly  the 
finest  place  in  this  neighbourhood. 
The  house  is  not  large,  but  tastefully 
built,  in  the  Grecian  style  of  architec- 
ture, and  the  entrance  very  massive, 
and  well  designed.  This  opens  on  a 
demesne,  containing  no  less  than  thir. 
teen  hundred  acres,  beautifully  wood- 
ed;  and,  owing  to  the  taste  and  muni- 
ficence of  the  father  of  the  present 
owner,  the  late  Colonel  Bruen,  the 
windows  of  the  mansion  command  a 
varied  prospect,  for  water  combines 
with  wood  to  beautify  the  landscape. 
This  gentleman  spent  a  considerable 
sum  in  forming  the  artificial  lake, 
which  is  well  phinned,  and  in  con- 
junction with  a  hill  of  considerable 
altitude,  much  increases  the  beauty 
of  the  surrounding  scenexy.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Dublin^road  is  a 
deer  park,  containing  about  five  hun- 
dred acres,  and  we  have  often  seen  the 
antlered  denizens  ranging  from  covert 
to  covert,  heedless  of  the  short  span  of 
life  allotted  to  them. 

We  have  already  remarked  on  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of 
Carlow.  In  our  progress  towards 
Leighlin  Bridge,  the  views  increased 


in  loveliness.  There  were  the  noble 
ruins  of  Carlow  Castle,  and  the  Bar- 
row, flowing  between  high  and  steep 
banks,  with  the  distant  town  which 
fills  so  lar^e  a  space  in  the  nation's 
history.  Purple  hills  rose  against 
the  sky,  and,  on  bold  heights,  stood 
the  fortalice  of  some  proud  Butler,  or 
Fitzgerald,  or  the  aun  of  a  native 
chieftain.  The  Dane,  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man, the  Cromwellian  trooper,  have 
lefl  their  impress  on  the  banks  of  this 
Irish  river;  but  the  days  of  war  are 
happily  over  in  the  land,  and  the  stem 
old  walls  are  mouldering  in  decay. 
Rich  meadow  and  pasture  lands,  of 
the  hue  that  has  won  for  the  land  the 
name  of  the  **  Emerald  Isle,"  yield  sus- 
tenance  to  herds  and  flocks,  that  can 
compete  with  those  of  Devon,  or  South 
Down ;  and  the  cattle-show  held  ia 
Carlow,  last  August  (185.5),  was  de- 
monstrative of  what  we  state. 

The  hum  of  busy  mills,  the  whirl  of 
water-wheels,  and  appearance  of  a 
vast  building,  whose  castellated  walls 
are  little  indicative  of  its  peaceful  pur- 
pose, announced  that  we  had  reached 
Milford,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Alexander's 
industry  and  prosperity.  This  is  about 
four  miles  from  Carlow,  and  what  the 
Americans  would  term  "a  delightful 
location."  A  bright-green,  undulatinff 
valley  marks  the  course  through  which 
the  Barrow  rolb ;  dark  woodbinds  pre- 
sented a  strong  contrast  to  the  clouds, 
which  dappled  the  sky  like  snow- 
white  angels'  wings.  Before  us  stood 
the  huge  fabric,  with  its  vast  machi- 
nery, and,  in  the  distance,  the  moun- 
tains of  Leinster,  Blackstairs  and 
Brandon,  cleaving  the  sky  with  their 
lofty  summits.  We  halted  here  for 
some  time  to  rest.  The  soil,  calm,  au- 
tumnal day  was  bathing  the  hiUs  in  blue 
haze.  Whitewashed  cottages,  many  of 
them  covered  with  clustering  creepers, 
were  indicative  of  inmates  more  taste- 
ful and  cleanly  than  the  great  mass  of 
their  countrymen ;  and  the  appearance 
of  comfort  we  everywhere  witnessed  ia 
Carlow,  afforded  strong  proof  of  the 
value  and  influence  of  a  resident  pro* 
prietary.  Resuming  our  joiuney,  we 
reached  Leighlln- Bridge,  and  again 
the  antique  towers  stood  forth  to 
awaken  historic  recollections.  In- 
deed we  must  say  its  present  state 
does  not  bear  comparison  with  its  for- 
mer. The  town  lies  on  a  hill,  along 
the  base  of  which  the  river  flows ;  and 
judging  from  the  empty  storehouses. 
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which  seem  hastening  to  ruin,  and  nu- 
merous tenements  enjojring  a  sinecure, 
having  no  inhabitants,  we  cannot  say 
much  for  its  prosperity  now.  In  for- 
mer days  it  was  a  strong  position, 
granted  by  Hugh  de  Lacy,  one  of  the 
Anglo-Normah  chiefs  (he  was  entrust- 
ed with  the  Lord  Justiceship  of  Ire- 
knd  by  King  Henry  II.,  m  1173)> 
to  John  de  Clahul,  or  de  Claville.  It 
is  not  quite  certain  whether  De  Lacy, 
or  de  Claville,  ereoted  the  castle, 
called  the  Black  Castle^  but  it  is  clear 
the  castle  was  one  of  the  first  built 
by  the  English,  and  one  of  their  chief 
defences.  Robert  Poure  was  appoint- 
od  to  the  charge  of  it  by  Henry  II., 
but  relinauished  his  post  through  oow- 
ardioe.  His  character  may  be  easily 
guessed,  from  the  account  Cambreusia 
gives  of  him  and  Fitzadelm  :-— 

"  A  man  may  see  the  course  of  fortune, 
who,  when  she  is  disposed  to  smile,  how  she 
sdvanceth  and  raiseth  up  men  from  base 
estate  to  high  degrees;  for  these  two  (Poure 
and  Fitzadelm)  had  more  pleasure  in  cham- 
beting,  and  playing  the  wanton  with  young 
girls,  and  to  play  upon  a  horp^  than  to 
hear  a  shield  or  staffy^or  to  wear  armotir.** 

Most  certainly  such  a  governor  had 
little  business  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  formidable  Kavanaghs.  In 
1320,  the  bridge  of  nine  arches  was 
built  by  Maurice  Jakes,  a  Canon  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Kildare^  to  facilitate 
the  intercourse  between  the  religioue 
houses  of  Lelghlin.  St.  Cobban  found- 
ed  a  priory  for  Canons  Regular  here, 
about  the  year  016.  In  progress  of 
time  a  town  grew  around  toe  monaste- 
ry, for  we  find,  in  1810,  Edward  IL 
granted  to  Adam  le  Bretoun  certain 
eustoms  to  build  a  tower  for  defence 
of  the  town,  and  provide  a  guard 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Irish.  The 
insufficiency  of  this  protection  was  such 
that  the  town  underwent  repeated  piU 
lage,  until  it  was  reduced  to  an  insig- 
nificant Tillage.  In  1880,  a  writ  is- 
sued from  Richard  II*,  to  John  Gri£« 
fin,  then  Bishop  of  Leighlin,  to  thd 
effect,  '*  that  the  diocess  Iras  so  devas* 
tated  by  Irish  enemies  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  the  bishop  to  live  in  it, 
and  granting  him,  as  residence,  GaU 
Toestowne,  in  the  County  Dublin,  near 
the  noarehes  of  O'Toole,"  with  this 
■ignifieant  prorviaion,  **so  long  as  tks 


mUate  ihnmld  remak  m  thi  fn^'i 
hands,"  A  few  years  later,  in  Oc. 
tober,  1394,  Richard  II.  landed  at 
Waterford,  With  a  large  force,  which 
awed  the  Irish  chieftains,  who  con. 
sented  to  pay  their  homage.  It  most 
have  been  a  strange  and  imposing 
spectacle  Which  was  presented  near 
Carlow,  when  tliomas  M owbraj,  Earl 
of  Nottinghami  Barl  Marshal  of  £ng. 
land,  attended  by  the  great  baroni 
and  officers  of  state,  with  splendour 
little  inferior  to  royaltt,  received  the 
homage  of  the  Irish  lords.  Bitfaer 
in  rude,  but  not  the  less  powerful,  ar. 
ray,  from  the  following  of  ksras  sod 
ffallowglassesi  came  the  Kavanagbi, 
Malaohy  M«M  nrrough  and  Art  M'Mur. 
rough,  Getald  O'Byme,  Donald  O'No- 
lan^  0*Connor,  and  others,  who,  lar. 
ing  aside  their  girdles,  skdns^  and 
barras,  or  high  eaps,  and  falling  os 
their  knees,  |3edged  tbemselTes,  npoo 
pain  of  heavy  fines,  to  observe  their 
allegiance  towards  theit  lord  the  Kisg; 
also  to  deliver  up  their  possession!  to 
his  majesty,  to  beeome  his  liege  mm, 
and  assist  him  in  redneing  the  mt  (tf 
Ireland  to  subjection.  This  done, 
they  were  raised  up  by  the  £ari  Mat. 
shai,  who  gave  eacn  the  kiss  of  peace. 
But  this  submission  was  rery  tempo- 
rary,  lasting  only  doling  the  nlonarch's 
stay  in  Ireland. 

Among  the  Bishops  of  Lei^hfin,  tbe 
first  of  whom  was  8t«  Lasenan,  wk 
died  in  688,  vrera  seme  who  deserre 
special  mention.  Manriee  Donn  'a 
one  I  his.  answer  to  those  who  adfind 
him,  on  his  promotion  to  the  see,  to 
lay  double  subsidies  on  his  clergT> 
in  order  to  reimburse  him  for  the  ex- 
penses in  his  election,  is  worth  notioog : 
**  Si  veik  tuosi  dum  Umdmninr  mm 
d^/tiM ''—>«« that  he  would  have  hit 
sheep  shorn,  not  flayed."*  Another 
eminent  prelate  was  the  learned  Doc- 
tor IS^arcisBUS  Marsh.  On  the  deitk 
of  Bishop  fiovle  he  was  advanced  to 
the  see  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  bf  let- 
ters patent,  dated  27th  Fehroai/f 
ia82»  He  was  one  of  the  most  difl* 
tinffulshed  ecolesiastics  of  the  Ghofch, 
and  successively  translated  finomLeigb- 
Hn  and  Ferns  to  the  Arehbisfaoprics  of 
Cashel,  Dublin,  and  Armagh.  While 
he  govened  the  Arohdioeese  of  Dnb- 
lin,  he  built  the  library,  near  Um 
Episcopal  Pakoe  of  Bt.  Sepidohre's, 
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which  he  bequeathed  to  the  public, 
and  hence  called  Manb*B  Libnuy. 
An  account  of  the  Tarious  acts  of  mu. 
nificence  and  charitjr  of  this  truly 
Christian  prelate,  would  fill  more 
space  than  we  can  command ;  but 
a  Latin  epitaph,  which  is  copied  at 
length  into  Sir  James  Ware's  His. 
tory,*  recoonts  the  rarious  acts  of  his 
useful  life*  which  terminated  NoTetai- 
ber  and>  1713*  aged  75.  The  Gathe- 
dral,  which  is  the  parish  church  of 
Leishlin,  is  sitaated  in  a  lonely  spot, 
enyironed  by  hills.  This  sacred  edifice 
bears  eyident  traces  of  antiauity.  It 
consist  of  nare  and  ehaneel,  with  a 
square  tower,  crowned  by  a  steeple. 
The  west  end  has  a  traoeried  doorway 
and  window,  with  two  side  entrances. 
In  the  chancel  Stood  the  bishop's 
throne^  with  stalls  for  the  dean  and 
chapter.  Many  ancient  monuments 
record  the  names  and  virtues  of  a  de- 
parted congregation.  Some  minoua 
bnildings  are  adjacent  t  one  contains 
the  remains  of  a  very  beautiful  win* 
dow*  Not  far  from  the  church  u  the 
well  of  St.  Laserian,  but  now  so 
choked  np  by  weeds  and  rubbish  as 
to  be  almost  undiscorerable.  This 
well  was  formerly  a  great  place  of  re- 
sort by  deyout  pilgrimsi  but  the  pattern, 
which  was  wont  to  attract  crowds  on 
the  day  of  the  patron  saint,  the  18th 
of  April,  having  degenerated  into  scenes 
of  ucentionsness  and  intoxication, 
being  anything  but  a  pattern  of  ph>- 
priety,  has  been  prohibited  by  the  pa- 
rish priest.  A  rudely-shaped  cross  it 
near  the  well. 

While  enjoying  a  very  comfortable 
luncheon  in  I^ighlin  Bridge,  we  could 
not  help  thinking  how  angry  the  mer- 
chants' wives  must  have  been  at  the 
imputation  against  their  sobriety,  when 
Baron  Finglaes  propounded  his  reme- 
dies for  securinff  the  public  peace, 
tempore  Henry  YIII.  Having  recom- 
mended the  king's  graoe  '*to  give 
good  English  captains  to  the  Castles 
of  Leighhnsi  Catherlongh,  and  others," 
«'  that  no  Irish  minstrels,  rhymers* 
shannaghs,  or  bards  be  messengers  to 
derive  any  goods  of  any  man  living  in 
the  Pale*  upon  forfeitare  or  imprison- 
ment," the  ungallant  and  libellous  ba- 
ron makes  the  following  provision 
against  the  Pale  ladies : — 


"  That  no  mefchant's  wife  xsBfi  any  tavern 
of  ale,  upon  pain  of  twenty  shillings,  toties 
qtu)ties  (as  often  as)  aa  any  of  them  do  the 
contrary;  but  let  them  be  occupied  in 
making  woollen  cloth  and  linen." 

The  ruins  of  Black  Castle,  at  the 
foot  of  the  bridge,  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Ban^w,  show  how  strong  the 
fortress  mUst  hav6  stood.  These  con- 
sist  of  a  h)omy  tower,  fifty  feet  high, 
Wrapped  in  Nature's  garment  for  a^ed 
Walls,  the  rare  old  plant,  the  "ivt 
green.'*  A  flight  of  stone  steps  leads 
to  the  ftummit,  and  one  of  the  floom 
is  in  tolerable  preservation.  This  tower 
is  at  the  angle  of  a  quadl*angular  en- 
closure, and  was  defended  by  a  balliom 
or  rampart,  with  a  fosse  on  the  outside. 
A  circular  tower,  at  another  angle,  had 
walls  ten  feet  thick.  Some  ruins  at 
the  south  side  of  the  rampart  are  sup. 
posed  to  be  those  of  the  ancient  mo> 
nastery.  Among  the  many  scenes  of 
strife  which  this  Castle  witnessed, 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  was  the 
gallant  charge  headed  by  the  Constable 
of  the  Castle,  Sir  George  Carew,  in 
1577.  In  this  year  Rory  Oge  O'More 
rose  in  rebellion,  and  set  fire  to  this 
town.  He  was  not  sufiered  to  depart 
unscathed.  Although  the  Constable 
had  a  very  slender  force,  but  seven 
mounted  men,  he  waited  till  nightfall, 
and  then  made  a  vigorous  sally  against 
O'More  and  his  forces,  numbering  two 
hundred  and  forty  men.  Such  was 
the  energy  of  the  assailants,  and  the 
surprise  of  the  foe,  that  they  were  cut 
down  almost  without  resistance,  or 
sought  safety  in  flight.  When  they 
discovered  the  smallness  of  the  attack- 
ing party  they  rallied,  and  charged  in 
torn,  but  Carew  succeeded  in  regain- 
ing the  Castle,  though  with  the  loss 
of  two  men  killed,  and  the  rest  wound. 
ed.  In  1649,  the  Parliamentary  troops, 
under  Colonel  Hewson,  got  possession 
of  it,  and  shortly  after  the  main  body, 
under  Ireton,  on  the  march  to  Car- 
low,  laid  waste  the  country.  We  find, 
A-om  Oliver  Cromwell's  letter  to  the 
Speaker,t  dated  2nd  of  April,  1660, 
that  Colonel  Hewson  did  not  obtain 
entrance  to  Leighlin  Bridge  without  a 
struggle.    The  letter  runs  thns :— « 

<^  In  the  end  we  had  advertisement  that 
Colonel  Hewson  was   come   to  lieighlin. 


•  "  War«'s  Irish  Bishops,"  pp.  359-362. 
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where  wu  a  veiy  strong  Castle  and  pass  over 
the  Barrow.  I  sent  him  word  that  he 
ahonld  attempt  it,  which  he  did ;  and,  after 
some  dispate,  redaoed  it,  by  which  means 
we  have  a  good  pass  over  the  Barrow,  and 
interoooise  between  Monster  and  Leinster." 

About  two  miles  south  of  Leighlin 
Bridge,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bar. 
row,  we  reached  a  village  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Killinane,  the  Eoyal  Oak.  It 
is  manifest  from  the  most  hasty  glance 
at  the  dilapidated  walls  ofthe  Koyal 
Oak  Hotel,  that  the  days  of  maiU 
coaches  and  postchaises  are  past  and 
gone.  No  more  passengers  to  break- 
fast  or  dinner,  no  more  first  and  se- 
cond turn-out,  with  smart  postilions, 
no  more  garrulous  wiuters,  and  dressy 
chambermaids.  We  halted  at  the  old 
inn,  however,  and  thought  of  old 
times,  and  how  the  founder  of  our 
native  town  of  Fermoy  humbugged 
the  landlord  in  the  year  *98.* 

The  innkeeper  in  this  fearful  period 
was  known  to  be  friendly  to  the  disaf- 
fected,  and  cared  little  to  show  his 
animus  to  the  loyal  and  true. 

The  late  John  Anderson,  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  men  of  his  age,  and 
a  staunch  supporter  of  what  a  late 
viceroy  might  term  **  law  and  order," 
drove  to  tne  Boyal  Oak,  in  a  great 
hurry  to  reach  Dublin,  and  desired 
fresh  horses  instantly. 

*'  You  can't  have  them,  Mr.  Ander* 
son,"  said  the  landlord. 

'*  I  must  have  them,*'  was  the  re- 
ply. 

"There's  no  must  here,"  repeated 
mine  host,  rather  impudently,  for  he 
knew  Mr.  Anderson's  influence,  and 
how  his  politics  ran. 

"  Why  do  you  Refuse  to  give  me 
horses?"  asked  the  traveller. 

'*  Because  I  hav'nt  got  them.  The 
judges  want  to  get  four  pair  to  Kil- 
kenny, and  the  yeomen,  bad  'cess  to 
them,  put  my  b^t  under  their  cursed 
baggage;  and  that's  the  why,  since 
you  must  know." 

*♦  My  poor  Lord  Edward  1"  ejaculated 
Mr.  Anderson,  in  a  tone  of  deep  de- 

i*ection,as,  clasping  his  hands  in  agony, 
le  sunk  into  a  chair.  '*  Mv  unhappy 
friend,  can*t  I  say  a  word  m  your  fa- 
vour for  want  of  a  pair  of  horses  ?^ 

**  In  favour  of  who,  sir?"  asked  the 
landlord,  anxiously.  He  had  caught 
the  name. 


'« Lord  Edward  Fitzserald.** 

<'  My  dear  sir,  that  ^ters  the  case," 
said  the  inpkeeper ;  **  yea  shall  have  afl 
I  reserved  for  the  judges  if  yon  like. 
At  all  events,  better  take  four,  and  thej 
can  have  pairs  each.  Lanty,  here! 
Mick,  cUp  first  and  second  tom-oot  to 
Mr.  Anderson's  carriage.  Long  fife 
to  vou  sir,  and  the  heavens  be  yoor 
bed  for  the  good  you're  doing." 

And  Mr.  Anderson  was  huixied  on 
with  almost  railroad  speed. 

There  are  some  pictaresqne  reacbei 
of  the  river  between  the  Boyal  Oak 
and  Basnalstown,  aboat  a  mile  dis- 
tant. The  route  Ues  throngh  a  highJj- 
cultivated  country,  with  thriving  plao- 
tations,  like  connecting  links  in  an  om- 
umbrageous  chain.  A  mansion  of  higher 
pretensions.  The  Lod^e,  claims  notice; 
and  we  linger  to  admire  the  well-tnou 
med  flower.garden,  which  marks  some 
graceful  lady's  care,  or  a  shady  bower, 
wherein  the  owner  might  find  repose 
from  labour,  or  freedom  from  dis. 
quietude. 

Bagnahrtown  is  beautifully  sitastsf 
beside  the  river,  and  has  that  bustling. 
animated,  thriving  look  which  invari- 
ably stamps  the  place  of  trade.    Bot 
anxious  to  reach  Borris  House,  tbe 
noble  mansion  of  Arthur  Kavana^b, 
Esc).,  we  did  not  enter  any  of  tbe 
buildings.      The    ruins     of    an  old 
church,  encompassed  by  a  grave-j^f 
form  a  picturesque  object  on  the  route; 
and  Ballylau^han  Castle,  an  andent 
seat  of  the  Kavanaghs,  with  adjieest 
remains  of  buildings,  tell  of  the  mti- 
quit}ry  and  preserve  the  fame  of  tW 
martial  race.    An  old  mansion,  whioi 
belonged  to  tbe  Beauchamp  familjt  ^ 
near  these  towers,  rather  a  dangeroj 
proximity  for  the  Saxon,  we  shouM 
have  thought,  unless  living  under  the 
Drotection  of  the  fierce  MacMamoogft 
Kavanaghs.      An  ancient  fibula,  or 
clasp  of  gold,  weighing  four  ounces, 
and  displaying  superior  workmansh'^ 
was    discovered   here    in  1806,  wa 
purchased  by  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety.   The  mansion-house  of  Mr.  Ka- 
vanagh,   with  its  wide  domain,  «»o 
groups  of  noble  trees,  is  well  worthy  of 
its  reputation.    From  its  many  known 
associations,  there  is  no  want  of  m*^ 
terial  for  thought.    The  character  of 
the  structure,  that  of  the  EnghA  »• 
roniai  mansion  of  the  sixteenth  oentui7> 
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and  the  history  of  its  owners,  tracing 
back  to  the  far  line  of  Leinster  kings, 
conspire  to  render  it  deeply  interesting ; 
and  the  traveller  who  was  ignorant  of 
the  details  of  the  family  scattered 
through  the  preceding  pages,  in  pans- 
ing  before  the  walls,  could  not  fail  to 
be  struck  with  the  air  of  c^uiet  dignity, 
and  impress  of  respectability,  its  ample 
dimensions  display.  This  mansion 
has  had  its  share  of  blows.  In  1642, 
when  in  the  hands  of  the  troops  of 
the  Commonwealth,  it  was  besieged 
by  the  Irish,  and  had  fallen,  but  the 
garrison  was  fortunately  relieved  by 
Sir  Charles  Coote.  It  enjoved  re- 
pose for  many  years,  until  the  mis- 
guided insurgents,  in  the  last  rebellion, 
endeavoured  to  force  an  entrance. 
This  occurred  on  the  24th  of  May, 
1 798,  when  they  were  bravely  resisted 
by  Captain  Aavanagh's  yeomanry 
corps,  and  obliged  to  retreat  with 
fifty  of  their  number  in  killed  and 
wounded.  Shortly  afterwards  it  was 
again  encompassed  by  a  party  of  re- 
bels,  detached  from  Vinegar  Hill, 
when  it  was  defended,  with  great 
success,  by  a  party  of  the  Donegal 
militia,  who  compelled  the  assailants 
to  retire  with  considerable  loss.  The 
windows  overlook  a  rich  country,  hill 
and  valley,  with  bt'oad  ranges  of  green 
sward,  whereon  stately  trees  stand  in 
luxuriant  foliage.  The  eye  traverses  a 
wide  tract,  mapped  by  fertile  acres, 
animated  by  the  meanderings  of  the 
Dinior  stream ;  and  in  the  distance 
soars  the  elevated  heights  of  Black- 
stairs  mountain.  Relics  of  the  Ka- 
vanagh  have  been  discovered  here. 
At  the  house  is  preserved  a  curious  or- 
nament of  silver  and  tin,  found  in  the 
demesne — it  is  called  the  Figeen;  and 
an  ancient  Horn,  and  a  casket,  called 
Liath-Meisicith,  have  been  placed 
among  the  curiosities  contained  in  the 
museum  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

In  1550,  Cahir  Mac  Art  Mac  Mur- 
rough  Kavana^h,  of  Polmonty,  re- 
linquished the  title  of  Mac  Murrough, 
borne  by  his  ancestors,  and  four  years 
afterwards  was  created  Baron  of  Bal- 
lyan  in  the  Irish  peerage.  He  mar- 
ried Alice,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Kildare,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in 
the  scenery  around  Goresbridge,  but 
we  shall  endeavour  to  convey  a  notion 
of  its  leading  features  as  wc  continue 
our  onward  route  with  the  river.  The 
church  at  Goresbridge  is  a  weU-finished 


structure,  with  a  neat  tower.  A  monu- 
ment to  Colonel  Gore  is  worth  notice. 
It  is  ^ell  executed,  of  marble,  and 
erected  by  the  officers  of  the  corps  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  first  earned  dis- 
tinction with— the  gallant  33rd.  It 
marks  the  respect  of  his  comrades  for 
the  brave  colonel,  who  fell  at  Bergen- 
op-Zoon,  while  leading  his  men  to 
the  attack  of  that  place,  on  the  8tb 
of  March,  1814.  Alas!  many  a  brave 
man  of  that  distinguished  corps  fell,  in 
the  cause  of  right  against  might,  be- 
fore the  blood-stained  walls  of  Sebas- 
topol.  The  bridge  which,  with  the 
name  of  Gore,  gives  the  town  its  de- 
si^ation,  connects  the  counties  of 
Kilkenny  and  Carlow.  There  are 
some  well-wooded  demesnes  adjoining 
the  river.  The  most  considerable 
place  in  this  district  is  Graig,  or 
Graignamanagh,  six  miles  to  the  south 
of  Goresbridge,  the  property  of  Lord 
Clifden.  The  town  is  welt  situated,  with 
a  handsome  bridge  over  the  Barrow, 
which  is  navigable  for  boats  of  forty 
tons  burden.  Traces  of  antiquity  are 
extant.  A  ruined  building  is  pointed 
out  as  the  remnant  of  the  abbey 
founded  here  for  Cistercian  monks,  as 
far  back  as  the  reign  of  King  John, 
A.D.,  1212.  It  originated  in  the  piety 
and  munificence  of  William  Marshal 
theelder,£arl  of  Pembroke.  This  abbey 
continued  to  outlast  centuries,  and  its 
mitred  abbot  was  a  lord  of  parlia- 
ment ;  but  the  fiat  of  Henry  VIII. 
had  issued,  that  such  confraternities 
were  to  be  suppressed  in  the  land,  and 
the  abbot  was  to  lose  his  rank,  and  the 
monks  their  homes.  The  king's  officers 

••  Came  In  their  might,  with  King  Henry's  right, 
To  turn  church  lands  to  lay  t 
With  Bword  In  hand,  and  torch  to  light 
Their  walls  if  they  said  nay." 

History  does  not  vouch  that  any  of 
them,  like  the  Black  Friar,  remained 
to  haunt  the  scenes  of  his  life-long  de- 
votion— to  attend  the  baptisms,  or 
weddings,  or  death-beds  of  the  spoiler's 
progeny;  all  we  know  is  that,  upon 
the  suppression,  the  church- lands  were 
granted  to  Sir  £.  Butler,  and  now  be- 
long to  Viscount  Clifden.  This  no- 
bleman has  done  a  great  deal  to  im- 
prove the  property  he  possesses  here, 
of  which  building  good  houses,  and 
judicious  planting,  is  proof.  The 
scenery  is  picturesque  and  bold.  White 
Mountain,  the  Blackstairs,  with  the 
continuous  chain  of  Mount  Leinster, 
present  three  elevated  peaks,  which 
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are  termed  the  <'  Leaps  of  Oftimn'a 
Oreyhoundfl."  Of  the«e.  Mount  Lein* 
ster  reaches  an  altitude  of  2,610  feet 
over  sea  level.  It  is  of  picturesque 
outline,  somewhat  peaked  m  its  lofty 
summits,  and  affords  a  stately  back, 
ground  to  the  landscapes  of  portion! 
of  Carlow  and  Wexford,  stretching 
from  its  broad  base.  Blackstairs  ranges 
about  thirteen  miles  in  length,  exhi- 
biting softly  -  rounded  outlines,  and 
abounding  in  deep  glens  and  roman. 
tic  ravines.  The  height  called  Black, 
stairs  Proper  is  2,406  feet,  and  White 
Mountain  measures  to  its  summit 
1,679  feet. 

St.  Mullins,  through  which  the 
river  bends  from  the  county  Carlow, 
and  forms  the  boundary  of  Kilkenny 
and  Wexford,  derives  its  name  from  a 
monastery  founded  here,  about  632| 
by  St.  Moling,  or  MuUin.  The  place 
was  formerly  called  Aghacainid,  and 
after  the  erection  of  the  monastery* 
Teighmolin,  <<  St.  Mullin's  House." 
The  saint  was  a  native  of  this  part 
of  the  kingdom,  of  the  royal  race  of 
I^inster.  Ho  was  made  Bishop  of 
Ferns,  and  is  sMd  to  have  possessed 
the  gift  of  prophecy.*  He  aied  at  a 
very  advanced  age,  and  was  honorably 
interred  in  his  own  monastery,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Barrow. 

This  monastery  existed  a  consider- 
able time ;  we  learn  that  it  was  plun- 
dered by  those  piratical  invaders,  the 
Danes,  m  951,  and  destroyed  by  five 
in  1188.  The  ruins  show  the  great 
judgment  usually  evinced  by  our  fore- 
fathers in  selecting  the  sites  for  eccle- 
siastical buildings-.the  ancient,  as  well 
as  the  present,  churcbi  being  beauti- 
fully located  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  river,  where  the  banks  are  high. 
The  opposite  side  is  clothed  in  waving 
woodlands,  and  a  deep  glade>  through 
which  a  mountain  stream  urges  its 
brawling  course  to  the  calm  flow  of 
the  Barrow,  presents  a  picturesque 
vista»  terminating  in  the  hamlet  of 
Glynn.  We  loitered  among  the 
ruins  with  a  fine  old  patriarch,  who 
lived  here  since  his  boyhood.  Con- 
tented with  his  lot,  be  knew  little  of 
what  was  taking  place  in  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  Qcighbourhood,  which 
was  his  world,  was  unchanged  :  green 
and  bright  lay  the  vale  of  the  Barrow. 
The   summer  aun  or  winter  storm« 


the  spring  ihower  or  hirmt  boos, 
did  nothing  to  alter  the  laadacipehi 
had  looked  on  when  a  boy,  tbiee. 
soore  years  ago ;  and  now  ka  loved  to 
bask  in  the  sammer  air,  and  1st  tb 
gently-passing  evening  breas  pky  wilk 
the  ^y  locks  which  tkuly  viwd 
on  his  head.  He  seemed  tpjpro. 
priatelf  placed,  among  the  nuu  ot  tin 
ancient  structure,  in  the  mosMaipit 
ted  church-yard;  and  gased  sromid  a 
one  destined  soon  to  dwell  iDoog 
them,  and  well  satisfied  to  find  tbem  ia 
such  good  order.  No  other  siin  of  liii 
was  there,  or  indication  of  it.  No  tack 
of  cart-wheels  or  hone-shoss  brok 
up  the  green  sward,  or  left  nitt  npus 
the  grass,  which  grew  so  laxnriantH 
The  Barrow  constitutes  the  bonndin 
between  Carlow  and  Wexford,  u  s 
flows  by  ^  parish  of  Templendig^ 
in  the  Utter  county.  This  appeir>  < 
ruf^ed  and  hilly  district,  aboondu;  n 
a  fine  white  granite,  of  which  (>ol- 
bawn,  the  fine  vesidence  of  Fnocs 
Bruea,  Esq.,  fiwming  ^  piotareuBi 
feature  in  tne  scenery,  is  bailt  u 
one  of  the  hills,  dignified  by  the  oss 
of  the  White  Mountain,  is  an  asciesl 
cairn,  or  cromlech.  There  is  tbia* 
dant  variety  in  this  region,  u  ui 
tourist  winds  amon^  the  defiltf  ^ 
Blackstairs  Mountain,  or  pusd 
through  the  valley  watered  by  tk 
Boro.  A  lovely  view,  emhrsdogtb 
Elizabethan  gables  and  lofty  chimiKf; 
peaks  of  Codbawn,  may  be  obtiiM^ 
from  the  heights  skirting  the  road  ^ 
Tomanine  to  Meara*s  Bridgs.  T^ 
beauty  of  the  scene  will  long  raiBtf 
impressed  upon  the  lover  of  pictureiqQ' 
landscape.  The  people  throogbor^ 
this  country  are  intelligent  and  oblig- 
ing, ever  ready  to  give  whstefer  >> 
formation  they  possesst  and  ooiui'^ 
no  trouble  wortn  mentioning  ii  tb«f 
ean  be  of  service.  Thev  are  tJti^ 
ly  hospitable,  and  much  more  ^^ 
gnished  for  cleanliness  than  oar  cqcb* 
try-people  in  general. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Bos 
the  river  was  thronged  by  small  bo»t^ 
almost  oanoes,  wbieh  btfong  U>«°|* 
fanners,  whose  span  time  is  employ 
in  salmon-fishing.  These  bcaUtfC 
propelled  by  piddles,  shaped  like  the 
common  spade.  The  boatmeai  ^^ 
in  each,  take  the  fish  by  mesas  o^* 
small  net,  of  a  square  sImp^  wlucb'^ 


t  UfB,  hi  Sir  James  Wan*s  History,  4t7. 
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rapidly  drawn  up  when  the  fish  Btrikes 
it. 

About  a  mile  north  of  New  KosSy 
the  Nore  joins  the  Barrow.  The  unitr 
eel  streams  form  the  river  of  Koss. 
The  banks  on  either  side  are  thickly 
wooded*  and  fishermen's  cottages  peep 
from  the  leafy  bowers  which  almost 
conceal  (hem.  The  river  between  the 
counties  of  Wexford  and  Kilkenny  ig 
of  great  width ;  and  half  a  mile  before 
the  wooden  bridge  of  Mountgarret  is 
reached,  a  glorious  expanse  of  water 
bursts  on  £e  sight  near  Kingwood* 
After  the  destruction  of  the  old  bridge, 
in  1643,  communication  was  kept  up  by 
a  ferry,  a  precarious,  and  often  ha»utU 
ous,  conveyance ;  but  towards  the  close 

'  of  the  last  century,  a  company,  incor- 
porated by  Act  of  Parliament,  raised 

'        the  sum  of  £11,20Q,  and  a  bridge  of 

^        American  oak  was  constructed  by  Mr. 

^        E.  Cox.    Its  length,  including  a  cause,. 

^        way  of  fifty  yards,  is  508  feet,  by  forty 

<  wide.  It  is  supported  by  twenty^four 
sets  of  piers,  and  a  drawbridge  permits 

(  vessels  to  pass  above  the  town.  This 
bridge  connects  the  town  with  the 
suburbs  of  Kossbercon,  which  was  for- 

I  merly  a  borough,  but  now  included 
withm  the  electoral  limits  of  If  ew  Koss. 
The  town  is  of  great  antiquity.  Colgaa 

i  relates  that  Bt.  Abbar  built  a  monas- 
tery  on  the  banks  of  the  Barrow, 
called  Kossmactreoin,  where,  in  pro^ 
cess  of  time,  arose  the  city  of  Boss. 
gl^iss,  of  which  extensive  ruins  re* 
jiiained  in  his  time  (A.n.  1620).  Ac* 
cording  to  Camden,  it  was  founded 
by  Isabel,  daughter  of  Strongbow, 
wife  of  Williapi  le  Mtirsbal,  £arl  of 
Pembroke,  who  possessed  itjur«  uxoris. 
Tradition  assigns  the  first  settlement  to 
others,  bi^t  the  charter  granted  to  the 
Provost  by  Roger  Bi^od,  in  the  rugn 
of  Edward  I.  (I'il6),  is  conclusive  evi* 
dence  of  the  town  being  then  built* 
The  naipe  Eossponte  was  derived  from 
the  bridge  built  here  over  the  BarroWt 
The  fuvonrable  site  for  commercial 
purposes,  together  with  the  fertility  of 
the  country  in  the  vicinity,  soon  raised 
it  to  opulence  and  magnitude.  Bnt 
these  attractions  were  not  unattended 
with  danger.  They,  in  fact,  invited 
the  predatory  visits  of  troublesome 
neighbours,  who  certainly  bore  no  re* 
^mhlanoe  to  angels,  for  their  visits 


were  neither  f*few**nor  "far  between." 
Their  attentions  grew  so  embarrassing, 
that,  in  1269,  the  townsmen  determined 
to  erect  a  wall  to  secure  the  towa 
from  constant  pillage. 

Their  anxiety  to  accomplish  this 
desirable  object  was  so  great,  that  not 
only  did  the  men  work  by  turns  in 
companies,  but  many  of  the  young 

?:irls  joined  them ;  and  in  gratitude 
or  this  aid  a  strong  tower,  called 
Maiden  Tower,  was  erected,  to  be 
used  as  a  prison  for  evil  doers  guilty  of 
ofi'ences  against  females.  The  walls, 
.when  completed,  embraced  a  circuit 
of  a  mile ;  and  some  idea  of  the  |)0- 
pulous  condition  of  Boss  may  be  gain, 
ed  from  its  having  ready  for  its  de- 
fence 363  crossbow.men,  1,200  long- 
bow archers,  3,000  pikemen,  and  104 
horsemen.  The  success  of  this  town 
in  trade  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Waterford,  who  made 
an  effort  to  deprive  it  of  its  privilege^ 
as  a  trading  port.  But  these  were 
confirmed  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.* 
It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  the 
peaceful  avocations  of  the  settlers 
should  not  occasionally  be  broken  by 
their  fighting  neighbours.  In  1649^ 
the  town  was  partially  burned  by  Do- 
nald, then  head  of  the  Eavanaghs;  an4 
in  the  time  of  Richard  }II.,  its  pros- 
perity  appears  to  have  greatly  de- 
clined. 

The  Confederal^  Catholics  held  pos- 
session during  the  insurrection  of  1641. 
In  March,  1643,  the  Earl  of  Ormond, 
with  500  horse  and  2,500  foot,  march- 
ed from  Dublin  to  drive  the  Irish  from 
New  Ross.  The  modes  of  transport 
were  wretched.  The  roads  were  rough, 
and  from  want  of  horses  and  wagons 
to  carry  the  baggage,  the  troops  had 
to  be  sent  by  sea  to  Dunoannon,  and 
by  the  river  to  Ross.  On  the  arrival 
of  Cromwell,  in  1649,  the  Earl,  then 
Duke  of  Ormond,  having  garrisoned 
Wexford,  threw  himself  into  this  town, 
which  he  supplied  with  the  means  of 
defence ;  he  wl^  not  destined  to  enjoy 
much  repose.  Wexford  having  been 
settled,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Cooke,  the  Parliamentary  forces  ad- 
vanced on  Ross,  then  a  walled  town, 
and,  under  date  of  17th  October, 
1649,  the  following  summons  wasdi. 
rected :— t 


*  Lewis,  To(».  Dfat. 
t  "  OramweU's  Ltttsn."    Qv^ku    Vol  L  p.  474. 
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[Dec. 


*  roB  ram  coMMAn>EB*i»*oa 

TUGBU. 


rift 


'*  SiRf  —  Since  mj  coming  into  Ireland,  I 
have  thiB  witncM  for  myself,  that  I  hare  en- 
deavoured to  avoid  effiuion  of  blood ;  har- 
iog  been  before  no  place  to  which  each  termf 
have  not  been  first  sent  aa  might  have 
tamed  to  the  good  and  preeonration  of 
those  to  whom  thej  were  offered.  This  being 
my  principle,  that  the  people  and  places 
where  I  come  may  not  saffer,  except  through 
their  own  wilfulness. 

"To  the  end  I  may  observe  this  like 
comw  with  this  place,  and  people  therein^ 
I  do  hereby  summon  you  to  deliver  the 
town  of  Roes  into  my  hands,  to  the  nee  o( 
the  Parliament  of  England.  Expecttog 
your  speedy  answer,  I  rest  3'our  servant, 

"Oliver  Croiiwbll." 


This  summons  was  dispatched  by  a 
trumpeter,  who,  however,  was  not  al- 
lowed to  pass  into  the  town.  He  was 
told  at  the  gate  that  an  answer  would 
be  sent  from  the  garrison;  but  this 
being  delayed,  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
as  we  find  Oliver  Cromwell  was  styled, 
ordered  all  preparation  for  storming. 
Meanwhile,  the  garrison  were  active 
on  their  side.  Ormond,  Ardee,  and 
Castlehavcn,  sent  in  supplies  of  1,500 
foot,  so  that  the  garrison  numbered 
2,500  men.  On  Friday,  the  19th 
of  October,  the  batteries  opened  fire ; 
and  then  there  came  from  tne  town  an 
offer  to  treat  for  conditions,  signed  by 
Lucas  Taaf.  He  prayed  for  a  cessa- 
tion  of  hostilities,  and  received  the 
following  answer  :^ 

"  FOB  THB  6QVSBN0B  OF  ROSS  :  THESE. 
*•  19th  October,  164». 

"  fine, — If  yon  like  to  march  away  with 
those  under  your  command,  with  their  arms, 
bag  and  baggage,  and  with  drums  and  co- 
lours, and  shall  deliver  up  the  town  to  me, 
I  shall  give  caution  to  perform  those  condi- 
tions, expecting  the  like  from  you.  As  to 
the  inhabitants,  they  shall  be  permitted  to 
live  peaceably,  free  from  the  injury  and 
violence  of  the  soldiers. 

"  If  you  like  hereof,  you  can  tell  me  how 
to  let  me  know  your  mind,  notwithstanding 
my  refusal  of  a  cessation.  By  these  you 
will  see  the  reality  of  my  intentions  to  eave 
blood,  and  preserve  the  place  from  ruin.  I 
zeet  your  servant, 

"Outer  Cromwell.** 

Some  further  communications  were 
made.  To  the  Governor's  request, 
*'  that  the  townspeople  who  remained 
might  have  '  liberty  of  oonsciencej'  " 


Cronmell  delivered  Ike  foUotwing  to- 
ply:- 

"  As  to  that  which  you  meDtbjj^Donceni- 
ing  liberty  of  conscience,  I  med^a^pt  with 
any  man's  conscience.  But  if  by  liberty  of 
conscience  you  mean  a  liberty  to' exercise 
the  mass,  I  judge  it  best  to  use  phun  deal- 
ing, and  to  let  you  know,  where  the  Parlia- 
ment of  fiigland  have  power,  that  will  not 
be  alk>wed  of." 

The  GoTemor  having  accepted  the 
terms  which  Cromwell  would  consent 
to  jgiTe,  the  place  was  surreudered. 
,  This  town  was  attacked  by  the 
rebels,  under  Beaudiamp  Bagenal 
Harvey,  during  the  disastrous  year, 
1798,  in  which  they  were  resisteid  by 
General  Johnson,  aided  by  two  towns. 
men  of  Boss  —  Devereuz,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  M'Cormack,  a  Quaker; 
these  endeavoured  to  inspire  eon- 
rase  into  the  troops,  who  were  ap- 
palled  by  the  number  of  the  rebel 
Lost,  and  obliged  them  to  retreat,  after 
a  furious  conflict  of  ten  bourS)  in 
which  the  royalists  lost  about  900,  and 
the  rebels  about  1 ,500.  Lord  Meant- 
loy,  while  endeavouring  to  prsvei* 
loss  of  life,  fell  a  viotim. 

Evening  was  dosing  round  ere  we 
entered  New  Boss.  It  is  proodty 
seated  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hil},  de- 
scencting  suddenly  to  the  waters  of  tbe 
Barrow;  and  we  marked  its  kng 
bridge,  like  a  dotted  line,  drawn  across 
the  rolling  river.  We  thought  of  the 
deeds  of  strife  and  blood  which  this 
place  had  been  the  theatre  of.  Time, 
the  great  destroyer,  has  not  been  able 
to  uproot  all  vestiges  of  the  past; 
some  relics  of  bygone  days  are  yet  lin- 
gering. Ancient  sepulchral  stones, 
with  rudely  carved  crosses,  and  in- 
criptions  in  Norman  French,  were 
found  on  the  site  of  the  Convent  of 
Friars  Minor,  founded  by  Sir  John 
Deverenx;  a  house  of  Crntched 
Friars  yet  more  anciently  occupied  the 
ground,  of  which  a  large  red  pillar  yet 
remains.  Of  the  old  parish  church, 
originally  the  conventual  church  of 
St.  Saviour,  enough  is  sufficiently  pre- 
served to  display  the  style  of  eccle- 
siastical architecture  which  obtained 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  Of  the 
five  town-gates,  one  yet  remains.  That 
to  the  east,  the  Bishop's  Gate,  ex- 
hibits  traces  of  its  prisUne  greatness. 
It  had  a  drawbridge  and  portcullis? 
the  roof  of  the  archway  is  ncUy 
groined.     A  small  fragment  of  the 
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wall,  and  part  of  a  circular  tower, 
called  Molgrave  Tower,  near  the  site 
of  Three-Bullet  Gate,  are  all  that  re. 
main  of  the  defencea. 

New  Boas  is  well  sitnated  for  trade, 
the  riyer  being  navigable  to  the  quay, 
at  high  tide,  for  vessels  of  500  tons 
burden,  and  at  low  water  for  those  of 
200  tons.  Barges  can  ascend  the  Bar. 
row  to  Athy,  lAere  there  is  a  junction 
with  a  branch  of  the  Grand  Canal. 
The  country  around  Boss  is  yery  fer- 
tile, and  the  population  subsist  almost 
entirely  b^  agriculture ;  so  the  princi- 
pal trade  is  exporting  grain,  flour,  cat- 
tle, bacon,  and  butter.  Salmon-fishing 
is  carried  on  profitably  here ;  but  the 
erection  of  weirs  lower  down  the  river 
has  sadly  diminished  this  source  of  re- 
venue. In  fact,  from  the  weirs  and 
number  of  locks,  the  fishing  of  the  Bar- 
row is  very  unproductive  of  sport  to 
the  angler,  untd  he  proceeds  further 
towards  the  sea. 

The  environs  of  the  town  are  re- 
markably picturesque.  At  Mac  Mur- 
ro$^h  stood  some  old  walls,  which  it  was 
believed  had  formed  part  of  one  of  the 
royal  palacesof  that  profli^te  monarch. 
Mr.  Tottenham  was  desirous  to  pre- 
serve this  remnant  of  antiquity ;  but  a 
thrifty  steward,  who  requircKl  stones 
for  building,  taking  advantage  of  his 
master's  absence,  removed  the  stones, 
under  pretence  of  seeking  for  a  quarry. 
The  remains  of  Mountearret  Castle, 
which  give  the  title  to  a  branch  of  the 
noble  house  of  Ormond,  recently  the 
subject  of  costly  litigation,  stand  about 
a  mile  from  the  town.  The  decaying 
towers  of 

•*  Ghieflait  eMitoa,  Imctiaing  ttern  futwclb 
Tofnj  aad  imij  wslLh  wbtn  rain  freoilj  dvcUa»** 

often  form  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
abbey  ruins  found  m  the  same  dis- 
trict. Here,  within  a  mile  of  this 
massive  keep  of  Mountgarret,  we  find 
extensive  and  picture8C[ue  ruins  of  a 
monastery.  The  architecture  of  the 
former  presents  nothing  remarkable;  it 
is  a  square  keep,  of  no  great  size,  but 
stout,  as  though  built  to  endure  blows, 
and  contain  men  capable  of  returning 
such  equivocal  compliments ;  the  lat- 
ter  consists  of  the  lofty  tower  of  the 
belfry,  springing  from  four  pointed 
arches,  and  the  south  wall  of  the  aisle 
contains  five  arches  and  ten  windows. 
£very  portion  of  this  ruinous  church 
displays  the  munificence  of  our  ances- 
tors in  the  adornment  and  splendour 
of  their  churches. 

VOL.  XLVZ.<-«NO.  CCXJCXVX. 


The  Boss  river,  as  the  united  waters 
of  the  Nore  and  Barrow  are  called, 
flows  by  the  county  Wexford  to  White- 
church  ;  and  the  lofty  eminence  in  this 
county,  called  Slieve  Eieltre,  formed 
the  rallyiDg.point  for  the  rebels,  after 
the  battle  ot  New  Boss.  In  generd, 
land  is  not  of  eood  quality  here ;  but 
the  property  otthe  Giascott  family,  at 
Piltown,  hais  been  rendered  very  valu- 
able by  the  extensive  drainage  and  ex. 
cellent  system  of  cultivation  which  has 
been  practised.  This  portion  of  the  river 
abounds  in  salmon ;  and  the  reaches  of 
the  water  to  Camlin  and  Piltown  are 
of  great  depth.  Alderton,  the  Glas. 
cotts'  seat,  is  beautifully  situated,  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  river,  and 
surrounded  by  luxuriant  plantations. 
Another  pretty  place  is  appropriately 
called  Landscape,  firom  the  picturesque 
scene  before  it — the  broad  and  navi- 
gable river,  with  its  white-sailed  ves* 
sels,  and  the  ornamental  grounds  of 
Castle  Annaghs,  rising  from  the  oppo- 
site bank.  £ower  down  the  river,  on 
the  Kilkenny  side,  is  Bathpatrick.  A 
quarry  of  breccia,  fbr  millstones  of  fine 
quality,  occupies  a  considerable  space 
on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill,  called 
Drumdowney.  These  stones  are  readily 
procured  lying  on  the  surface  of  the 

aaarry,  and  are  shipped  with  ease  into 
le  vessels  moored  at  the  base  of  the 
hilL  From  Drumdowney  anodier  hiU 
runs  south,  forming  an  angle  of  the 
county,  from  whence  a  magnificent 
prospect  is  obtained  of  the  junction  of 
the  Suir  with  the  united  Nore  and  Bar- 
row. The  eye  follows  the  course  of 
the  Suir  in  its  passage  from  Waterford 
to  the  sea.  This  whole  scene  has  been 
so  graphically  described  by  the  late 
Bigbt  Hon.  B.  L.  Sheil,  that  we  are 
sure  our  readers  will  prefer  his  elo- 
quent  description  to  any  feeble  attempt 
of  ours  :-^ 

"How  often  (wrote  the  fiuned  orator) 
have  I  stood  upon  the  banks  of  the  Sair, 
when  the  beUs  in  the  city  of  Waterford — the 
smoke  of  which  was  turned  into  a  cloud  of 
gold  by  a  Claude  Lorndn  sanset — tolled  the 
death  of  the  departing  day!  How  often 
have  I  fixed  my  gaze  upon  the  glittering 
expanse  of  the  full  and  overflowing  water, 
crowded  with  shipe,  whose  white  sails  were 
filled  with  just  wind  enough  to  carry  them 
on  to  the  sea ;  by  the  slowness  of  their  equa- 
ble and  majestic  movements,  giving  leave  to 
the  eye  to  contemplate,  at  its  leisare,  their 
tall  and  stately  beauty,  and  to  watch  them 
long  in  their  progress  amidst  the  cslm 
through  which  they  made  their  gwtle  and 
34 
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IbibMriag  iNky.  Tbt  maimmi  of  the  city 
werf  )ievd  miQD  the  right,  and  the  lofty 
9pim  of  iU  c))urch  rose  up  fttraight  and  ar- 
rofry  into  the  oky.  The  sullen  and  dull 
roar  of  the  ocean  used  to  come  over  t)ie  op- 
posite hilU  from  the  3aj  of  Tramore.  Im- 
ifiediatety  be^>re  me  were  (he  flne  woods  pf 
Faithleggf  and  the  noble  sei^t  of  the  Powers; 
on  tlie  left  was  the  magnipoent  seat  of  an- 
other branch  of  the  same  opolen^  tribe — 
finowhttl ;  and  in  the  distance  were  the  three 
mer»->the  Snir,  the  Kore,  and  the  Bwrow 
.— inet  |p  a  deep  an(l  splcndifl  ponfluz.  Tho 
fuiifl  pf  t||a  4I4  Abb«Qf  c0  Dunbrody  thraif 
(he  ^Ifi^iitj  of  ^eligiqa  ai;^d  of  i^itiqui^ 
pyer  the  ivbole  prospec^  and,  by  the  exqui- 
site beauty  of  the  ^ite,  afforded  a  proof  that 
the  old  Franciscans,  who  had  ma^e  a  selec- 
tion of  this  lovely  spot  for  their  monastery. 
and  who  have  lain  for  oeptnriesin  the  mould 
«f  Iti  gnea  and  loxnriant  ohurchyard,  wen 
the  lovin  of  Natora;  and  that  when  th^ 
kft  the  noiio  ftod  tiinnoil  of  tha  would,  th^ 
liad  ao(  nUnquiahad  thoae  eqjcQriiiOBts,  whioh 
Kca  no^  Wlr  tii«o«ei(t,  bat  may  bo  «oooan(ad 
bply." 

Acciutooiicd  to  poise  ai^d  hvifiHe,  the 

tha  jiuiet  ud  teedoni  we  epjoyed 
(iuqn^  our  country  exoumion  waa  ex* 
bilirotipg.  Qq  our  return  each  day  to 
t)ie  inn  we  aalected  ibr  head-quartera, 
where  the  attiaotions  of  the  neighbour* 
hood  tuggeoted  a  sqioum  of  some  day% 
we  adapted  our  habits  to  the  locality, 
end  our  meaaa  and  appliances  fos 
pomibrt  w^ro  madp  the  be^t  of.  The 
soenes  vo  had  wandered  over,  most  of 
them  <}uite  newt  others  fiuniliar,  fprm^ 
ed  a  hmd  of  mental  moaaicwork,  and 
miqgUng  with  veooUeetions  of  those  in 
whidi  we  had  lat^^  shared,  afforded 
food  fi)9  mnoh  meditation.  Then  tha 
lierr  sights  hefina  our  windowB,  though 
(U<tfi  as  are  daily  visible  in  every 
town  in  Ireland*  dbeit  mean  and  im. 
povQiished,  and  remote  from  eithen 
the  beautiful  or  the  sublime*  were  so 
^hp^cteristic  w4  suggQfitiye,  its  to 
afford  entertainment.  !Kow  it  wan  a 
hfriM-a>Dg«r,  phaunting  the  vict<^iei 
of  miasion^iy  priesta  over  aoiuwn,  ta 
tha  air  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena ; 
or  a  vecruidng  sergeant*  surrounded 
"biy  halEa-dozen  country  ^'boys/'  who 
seemed  no  ways  Inclined  to  *' spurn 
the  Saxon  Bhilling,"  and  were  listen- 
ing  wi^h  ppen  ears  and  mouths  to  his 
ei^rncst  propheciesi  (hat  if  they  would 
only  ernUt*  every  piother  son  of  them 
would  be  commander.in-chief  before  he 
shM^ed  o9  this  mortal  coil »  ^r  a  nm^ 
4wajr  acdti  with  a  load  of  tnxf  1  or  a 


fresh  amval  at  the  hcAeL  Tba  1 
stir  would  ei^ue  thrc^hpat  \k  es. 
tire  concern,  the  ufibenoginofgoi^E 
the  landlord  summooiiig  waiten  a 
phambermaids»  the  tramp  of  a  p&r..: 
bringing  trunks  up  stairs  ^ve  a»i 
hear  the  thump  with  vhidi  he  ikw 
sited  heavy  luggage  on  the  floor  o:; 
bedphambw -^  all  these  smuied  m 
mind,  and  refreshed  our  thoagksi; 
diverting  them  into  new  chaaaek 
We  determined  to  condodeovns 
bles  by  the  Barrow  with  a  vuit  h 
Buabrody  Abbey,  on  the  road  ^ : 
New  Boas  to  puncanoon  Fort.  1& 
day  waa  oool  and  invigorating, : 
the  coolpeas  we  experienced  on  itiv 
ipg  waa  dispelled  by  the  wannii . 
a«evciae»  whieh  the  l^  hreeu  Rr 
daied  plaaaaot  ta  take.  The  ik« 
we  thought!  looked  britditeriBtbe^> 
tambar  grass*  than  if  the  siuDmcr« 
was  aoorching  their  verdure;  aodb 
and  there,  among  the  taees,  ne  ok^ 
Iraoe  the  au^mnal  tiat%  whsR  k»' 
or  bough  stood  forth  in  gayer  b*< 
crinwoaj  or  yaUow,  than  the« 
The  river  makes  frequent  inleuc* 
approadied  tha  hill  of  f^tb^gt  s^ 
whence  a  fine  view  of  tha  meedogoft: 
three  ^ru^  is  obtained.  Th«TiW  | 
called  Gheekpointy  is  tha  propen* 
Mr.  Power,  of  Faithkgg»  aad  wa  ■' 
merly  the  Watavlbrd  poat-offi<»  P^ 
^tatioq.  Ztwasthe8aatofiiidtt«?v 
a  time,  a  hosieiy  and  cottQD-&<^ 
having  been  started  heia  bythri»^ 
Mr*  BQltQn,hiitthefi))eoqU|tioaF^ 
mttUQcesafuL  Since  the  lemowa 
the  packet-station,  Cheekp^ic^^ 
fallen  into  poverty,  and  its  eose* 
tant  evik  Tha  navigatieo  !«»<' 
beneficial  to  the  farmers,  and  lattsj 
the  improvameata  in  aanooitorda 
making  corresponding  (manget  in  a 
appearance  of  the  country.  LimeH 
Ooal  are  available  by  water-earrif 
A  ferry  between  Oamiule  and  ?*^ 
affords  direet  oommuaicatiaD  in^^. 
aityofWataaford.  J 

Punhvody  4bhey  WM  fonsdeiili 
HervOT  da  Montmorancy,  Wt^^ 
King  Henry  II.,  a.  d.  1189,  u^ 
dicated  to  Saints  Petar  and  m 
This  officer  of  high  degree  «tf  ■ 
content  with  turning  his  sword  iaaj 
reaping4uK>k,  or,  as  some  pieftcl 
describe    tha    apooryphal  meual 

eiis,  into  a  ploughdiare.  Uenv/ 
ontmorenoy  oonvertad  his  marM 
baUm  into  an  abbot's  staff,  and  ll 
ing  resigned  his  rommiasion,  eairt 
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holy  orders,  endowed  the  church  with 
a  portion  of  his  lands,  and  became  the 
first  abbot.  The  abbots  were  spiritual 
peers,  sitting  as  barons  in  the  Irish 
Parliament,  until  the  days  of  Alex, 
ander  Deverenx,  who  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Ferns,  in  1539,  He  waa 
the  last  Abbot  ofDunbrody,  and  no 
great  ornament  to  the  Church,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Jam^  W(m:«,  whq  sajrs 
of  him* ;— ? 

''He  otationad  undisturbed  in  Us  faUhap.' 
lie  doripg  Ihe  •vvaial  ebangfs  made  ia  v«h 
ligion  i  and  made  several  leases  in  devour  of 
his  relations,  and  othersi  to  the  great  da« 
triment  of  \m  see.** 

The  raina  stand  on  a  gently-slopbg 
hill,  inelinine  towards  the  shore  ol  the 
harbouis  muob  more  maeniftcenfe  in  di« 
menslons  than  any  we  had  yet  visited 
along  the  Barrow.  There  stood  the 
walb  of  the  ConTentua)  Choroh,  beao- 
tif\il  in  rain,  telling  what  a  splendid 
temple  it  must  have  been  when  the 
lofty  windows  were  fiUed  with  blazoned 
panes,  and  the  broken  ptnnaolea  and 
sprineing  arches  were  uninjured  and 
complete.  A  considerable  portion  of 
this  spadons  building  is  attributed 
to  Herlewen,  Bishop  of  LeighliB, 
who  died  in  lfil7,  and  lies  buried 
here.  A  massive  bronse  seal,  sup. 
posed  to  have  been  the  signet  of  the 
abbot,  was  discovered  among  the  ruins 
in  1810.  When  examining  the  fea- 
tnrea  of  aooient  architecture,  the  an- 
tiquary and  archssologist  discovers 
much  to  excite  his  interest,  and  awak« 
Dn  inquiry.  He  should  not  be  content 
with  dry  d^es  and  mere  fiuste,  but 


should  endeavour,  firom  the  due  these 
buildings  give,  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  civilisation  which  existed  in  the 
remote  days  of  their  erection. 

We  have  now,  dear  reader,  tracked 
the  course  of  the  "sister  streams" 
firom  their  source  in  the  Sliabhbloom 
MountainS|  ^d  wi^tched  their  onward 
flow 

(<  T^  join  in  ope,  f^e  to  tl)|  isi  they  oome.** 

We  hope  your  tima  was  «ofe  uapha. 

nntly  or  uselessly  ocei^ied»«onnb  «e 
eonfesa.  waa  not  i  Har,  beside  the  X9m 
ereaUon  we  ei\)oyed»  these  touia  havm 
brought  to  our  mind  ampla  itovea  of 
pleasant  raeolleetioBs,  of  xindly  fiieea 
and  wa? m  hearts,  besidea  making  nfl 
acquainted  with  piotureaque  teeoMi 
fiugaed  ruins,  and  Wtoric  delaib  oi% 
country  whose  history  is  too  litlb 
koowQf  as  h^  seenip  beauties  ire  too 
Uttle  prised. 

We  cannot  bid  the  reader  and  these 
stiwms  flirewell  in  more  graoef ol  ko* 
gnage  than  that  of  our  valued  friend, 
D.  F.  M^Carthy.t  in  whose  f^wisfl 
verse  we  leave 

«•  Straeme  aad  elreeinlete  UendlaSt 


^11  togettMT  weqAias 

Seek  the  siWer  nnde  i 

Like  to  ehten  holdhif , 

With  a  food  eqfoldivg  i 

Like  to  mUn  holding^ 

Oae  aaotber't  haada. 

•*  Nov  irlth  foreheadt  hlnihing, 
With  a  B -—.-.— 


Now  the  Btieami  are  nuhinf, 

In  among  thf  warei : 
Now  In  8hy  ooaAiefon, 
WUh  a  sale  enS^MtoK, 
Seek  the  wild  leclasipa 

of  eequeitered  oavei.** 

J.  R.  OT. 


S0KNI7  ON  TBX  WAK* 

te  I  if  the  mighty  voices  of  the  press 
Truth's  echoes  are-«.if  nations  lonj^  enchain'd 
Have  any  hope  that  freedom  be  regained 

By  dint  of  our  hard,  bloody-bought  success 

In  the  Crimean  shambles^  nor  redress 
Would  seek  save  by  our  brandi  with  carnage  stain*d 
In  freedom's  sacred  cause,  and  unprofan'd 

By  wild  ambition  or  licentioasness^ 
They  have  like  reason  to  believe  and  knew 

That  evVy  timid  pow*r  and  treaohYous  iHend 
Of  liberty,  as  weU  as  open  foe^ 

Can  but  expect  ■  »unless  Heav'n  wisdom  send — 
Ills,  of  which  none  that  now  are  Iblt  by  old 
And  feodal  anarchs  can  a  thought  unfold !  |j^  q^ 


b   «< 


Ware*s  Hist,"  445. 

The  Bath  of  the  Stresms." 


DuBLor  Univebbitt  UiGAzorx,  Aogost,  185i 
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■PXa  LMHTC  Alio  SKAOOWI  Off  IMTLOMATIO  XJFK. 


Trbbb  ifl  a  trait  in  the  lives  of  great 
dipiomalista^  of  which  it  ib  just  posat- 
ble  loine  one  or  other  of  my  readers 
may  m>t  have  heard,  which  is,  that 
noDO  of  them  have  ever  attained  to 
any  eminence  without  an  attachment 
*— we  can  find  no  better  word  for  it-^ 
to  eoBie  woman  of  superior  understand- 
iag^  who  has  united  within  herself 
great  talents  for  society*  with  a  high 
and  soarinff  ambition. 

They  who  only  recognise  in  the 
world  of  politics  the  dry^  details  of 
ordinary  pariiamentary  business,  poor- 
law  questions,  sanitary  rules,  raiU 
load  mils,  and  colonial  grants,  can 
form  but  a  scanty  notion  of  the  ex- 
citement derived  from  the  high  inte- 
rests of  party,  and  the  ^reat  game 
played  hj  about  twenty  miehty  gam- 
blers, with  the  whole  world  for  the 
table,  and  kingdoms  for  counters.  In 
this  '*  grande  role"  women  perform  no 
ignoble  part;  nay,  it  were  not  too 
much  to  say  that  their's  is  the  very 
motive-power  of  the  whole  vast  ma- 
chinery. 

Had  we  any  right  to  step  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  story  for  illustration, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  quote  names 
enough  to  show  that  we  are  speaking 
not  at  hazard,  but  <*from  book ;"  and 
that  ereat  events  derive  far  less  of  their 
impube  from  "  the  lords  "  than  from 
''the  UKlies  of  creation."  Whatever 
be  the  part  they  take  in  these  contests, 
their  chief  attention  is  ever  directed, 
not  to  the  smaller  battle-field  of  home 
questions,  but  to  the  greater  and  wider 
campaign  of  international  politics. 
Men  may  wrangle,  and  hair-split,  and 
divide  about  a  harbour  bill  or  a  road 
session  s  but  women  occupy  themselves 
in  devising  how  thrones  may  be  shaken 
and  dynasties  disturbed-^ow  frontiers 
may  be  changed,  and  nationalities 
trafficked ;  for,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  stupendous  inddeuts  which  mould 
human  destinies  are  more  under  the 
influence  of  passion  and  intrigue,  than 
the  commonest  events  of  every.day 
life. 

Our  readers  may,  and  not  very  un- 


reasonably,  begin  to  sospedthxtitrr 
in  some  moment  of  abstnetiofi  tt 
wrote  "  Glencore"  attiieheadoftfafi 
pages,  and  that  these  specoUtkiniaK 
out  the  preface  to  some  yerj  abstre: 
reflections  upon  the  political  cooditk- 
of  Europe.  But  no:  they  are  sin?: 
intendea  as  a  prelude  to  tne  foct,  ib< 
Sir  Horace  Upton  was  not  exsir 
flrom  the  weakness  of  lus  order,  i^ 
that  he,  too,  reposed  his  tnist  spcC' 
woman's  judgment. 

The  name  of  his  illastrioos  p 
was  the  Princess  Sabloukoff,  brtr^ 
a  Pole,  but  married  to  a  Bnai*  ^ 
vast  wealth  and  high  fkmii), -^ 
whom  she  separated  early  in  & ' 
mingle  in  the  world  with  sH  tbr?^ 
tige  of  position,  ridies,  snd-fi*' 
tlum  either — extreme  beaatf, » 
manner  of  such  fasdnatioo,  v  ct 
her  name  of  European  celebntr. 

When  Sir  Horace  first  mette- 
was  the  junior  member  of  our  ei&l^ 
at  Naples,  and  she  the  distis^ 
leader  of  fitshion  in  that  city.  ^^^ 
not  about  to  busy  onrsdves  viti  ^' 
various  narratives  which  pw^fi*^; 
explain  her  influence  at  Court,  if  ^ 
secret  means  to  which  she  ow^^  '^i 
ascendancy  over  royad  highnesses,- 
her  sway  over  cardinals.  Enough  c 
she  possessed  such,  and  that  tbe  ^  I 
knew  it.  The  same  success  att«^^* 
her  at  Vienna  and  at  Paris.  SU^ 
courted  and  sought  after  ereryvl*- 
and  if  her  arrival  was  not  feted  »• 
the  public  demonsUaUons  that  i^ 
royalty,  it  was  assuredly  an  eveoi^ 
cognised  with  all  that  ooqM  ^\ 
her  vanity,  or  minister  to  ber  •^- 
esteem. 

Sir  Horace  was  presented  to  hjf  j 
an  attache,  when  she  simply  bo«<li^^ 
smiled.  He  renewed  his  acquaio^^ 
some  ten  years  later  as  a  «crea|l 
when  ^e  vouchsafed  to  ssy  sl^ '' 
membered  him.  A  third  timei  sti^  | 
lapse  of  years,  he  came  before  htf  "^ 
charge  a'  affhireSy  when  she  conw^ 
with  him ;  and  lastly,  when  tin*  r" 
made  him  a  minuter,  and  vith  k 
generosity  had  Uid  its  inptev  ^ 
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herself^  she  gave  him  her  hand«  and 
said — 

*'  My  dear  Horace,  how  charming  to 
see  an  old  friend,  if  you  be  good  enough 
to  let  me  call  you  so." 

And  he  was  so;   he  accepted  the 
friendship  as  frankly  as  it  was  proffer- 
ed.    He  knew  that  time  was,  when  he 
could  have  no  pretension  to  this  dis- 
tinction; but   the  beautiful  Princess 
was  no  looser  young ;  the  fascinations 
she  had  wielded  were  already  a  kind  of 
Court  tradition;  archdukes  and  am- 
bassadors were  no  more  her  slaves; 
I       nor  was  she  the  terror  of  jealous  queens 
and   Court   favourites.     Sir    Horace 
knew  all  this ;  but  he  also  knew  that» 
^        she  being  such,  his  ambition  had  never 
dared  to  aspire  to  her  friendship,  and 
'        it  was  only  in  her  days  of  declining 
[       fortune  that  he  could  hope  for  such 
distinction. 
All  this  may  seem  very  strange  and 
^       very  odd,  dear  reader ;  but  we  live  in 
^       very  strange  and  very  odd  times,  and 
more  than  one-half  the  world  Is  onlv 
living  on  '*  second  -  hand  "  —  second- 
hand shawls  and  second-hand  speeches, 
second-hand  books,  and  court  suits  and 
opinions  are  all  rife ;  and  why  not  se* 
cond-hand  friendships  ? 

Now,  the  friendsnip  between  a  by- 
gone beauty  of  forty-^and  we  will  not 
say  how  many  more  years--and  a  hack- 
nied,  half-disgusted  man  of  the  world, 
of  the  same  age,  is  a  very  curious  con- 
tract. There  is  no  love  in  it ;  as  little 
is  there  any  strong  tie  of  esteem ;  but 
there  is  a  wonderiul  bond  of  self-inte- 
rest and  mutual  convenience.  Each 
seems  to  have  at  last  found  "  one  that 
understands  him;"  similarity  of  pur- 
suit has  engendered  similarity  of  taste. 
They  have  each  seen  the  world  from 
exactly  the  same  point  of  view,  and 
they  have  come  out  of  it  equally  heart- 
wearied  and  tired,  stored  with  vast  re- 
sources of  social  knowledge,  and  with 
a  keen  insight  into  every  phase  of  that 
complex  machinery  by  which  one-half 
the  world  cheats  the  other. 

Madame  de  Sabloukoff  was  still 
handsome— she  had  far  more  than  what 
is  illnaturedly  called  the  remains  of 
good  looks.  She  had  a  brilliant  com- 
plexion, lustrous  dark  eves,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  the  most  beautiful  hair.  She 
was,  besides,  a  most  splendid  dresser. 
Her  toilet  was  the  very  perfection  of 
taste,  and  if  a  little  inclining  to  over- 
magnificence,  not  the  less  becoming  to 
one  whose  whole  air  and  bearing  as- 
sumed something  of  queenly  digmty. 


In  the  world  of  society  there  is  a 
Tery  great  prestige  attends  those  who 
have  at  some  one  time  played  a  great 
part  in  life.  The  deposed  king,  the 
ex-minister,  the  banished  general7  and 
even  the  bygone  beauty,  receive  a 
species  of  respectful  homage,  which 
the  wider  world  without  doors  is  not 
always  ready  to  accord  them.  Good- 
breeding,  in  fact,  concedes  what  mere 
justice  might  deny;  and  they  who 
have  to  fall  back  upon  ''souvenirs" 
for  this  greatness,  always  find  their 
advantage  in  associating  with  the  class 
whose  prerogative  is  good  manners. 

The  Princess  Samoukoff  was  not, 
however,  one  of  those  who  can  live 
upon  the  interest  of  a  bygone  fame* 
She  saw  that,  when  the  time  of  coquet- 
ting and  its  fascinations  has  passed, 
that  still,  with  facilities  like  her's,  there 
was  yet  a  great  game  to  be  played. 
Hitherto  she  had  only  studied  charac- 
ters; now  she  be^an  to  reflect  upon 
events.  The  transition  was  an  easy  one^ 
to  which  her  former  knowledge  con- 
tributed largely  its  assistance.  There 
was  scarcely  a  viceroy,  scarcely  a  lead- 
ing personage  in  Europe,  she  did  not 
know  personally  and  well.  She  had 
lived  in  intimacy  with  ministers,  and 
statesmen,  and  great  politicians.  She 
knew  them  in  all  that  ''life  of  the 
salon,"  where  men  alternately  expand 
into  frankness,  and  nractiso  the  wily 
devices  of  their  crafty  callings.  She 
had  seen  them  in  all  the  wefDcnesses, 
too,  of  inferior  minds,  eager  after  small 
objects,  tormented  by  insignificant 
cares.  They  who  habitually  dealt 
with  these  mighty  personages,  only 
beheld  them  in  their  diznity  of  sta- 
tion, or  surrounded  by  the  imposing 
accessories  of  office.  What  an  advan* 
tage,  then,  to  regard  them  closer  and 
nearer — to  be  aware  of  their  short- 
comings, and  acquainted  with  the  se* 
cret  springs  of  their  ambitions  I 

The  Princess  and  Sir  Horace  very 
soon  saw  that  each  needed  the  other. 
When  Robert  Macaire  accidentally  met 
an  accomplished  gamester,  who  tamed 
the  king  as  often  as  he  did,  and  could 
reciprocate  every  trick  and  artifice 
with  him,  he  threw  down  the  eards, 
saying,  "  Embrassons  nous,  nous  som- 
mes  frcres !"  Now  the  illustration  is 
a  very  ignoble  one,  but  it  conveys  no 
very  inexact  idea  of  the  bond  which 
united  these  two  distinguished  indivi- 
duals. 

Sir  Horace  was  one  of  those  fine, 
acute   intelligences,   which   may    boi^ 
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gapned  and  blunted  if  applied  to  roegh 
worky  but  are  splendid  instrumenta 
where  yoQ  would  out  cleanly,  and  cut 
deep.  She  saw  this  at  once.  He, 
too,  fecc^gdised  hi  her  the  wonderful 
knowledge  of  life,  joindd  to  vast 
bowers  of  employing  it  with  profit. 
No  mo)«  wad  wtoting  to  establish  a 
rriendship  between  them.  Dispositions 
must  be,  to  a  certaih  degree,  different 
between  those  who  are  to  live  together 
U  friends,  but  tkstei  must  be  alike. 
Theirs  Were  b6.  They  had  the  same 
Veneration  for  the  same  things,  the 
Mmfe  r^rd  for  the  sAlne  celebrities, 
and  the  same  dontempt  fbr  the  smidl 
feudcesses  which  were  engaging  the 
teiftdi  of  many  arbund  them.  If  the 
Prindess  had  a  real  tippreclatlon  of 
VbUb  fine  iibilities  6f  Sir  Horace,  he  es- 
timAted,  at  theiir  fall  Value,  all  the  re- 
tonrdeft  of  her  wobdrous  tact  and  skill, 
&nd  the  ikflclnAtions  whldi  even  yet 
larronftded  hen 

Rave  i^e  said  enough  to  explain  the 
terms  bf  this  alliance?  dr  must  we 
make  one  more  confessioii,  and  own 
th&t  her  insidious  praise.^ a  flattery 
too  delicate  and  fine  dver  to  be  coin- 
tnitted  to  absolute  eulogy — convinced 
Sir  Horace  that  she  alone  of  all  the 
World  was  able  to  comprehend  the  vast 
Stores  df  bis  knowled^,  and  the  l^ide 
IneasUre  df  his  c&pacity  as  t  stfttes- 
tnan* 

In  die  great  gftmd  of  sUtecrafl, 
diplomatists  are  not  abdve  Iboking  in. 
to  each  other'^  hands ;  but  this  must 
ilWays  be  adcomplished  bv  mean^  of 
It  confederate.  How  terribly  alike  are 
^1  humati  rogueries,  whether  the  scene 
be  a  cotifbrence  at  VienncL,  or  the  tent 
of  ft  thimbledg  at  Ascot  I  La  Sa- 
bloukoff  was  unrivalled  ih  the  art. 
She  khew  how  to  push  raillery  and 
persiflage  to  the  very  frontiers  of  truth, 
and  even  peep  over  and  see  what  lay 
beyond.  Sir  Horace  traded  on  the 
material  with  which  she  supplied  bim, 
arid  acquired  the  deputation  of  being 
aU  that  WAS  crafty  and  subtle  in  diplo- 
tna^. 

How  did  Upton  know  this  ?  Whence 
came  be  by  that  ?  What  mysterious 
SoUlTie  of  information  is  he  possessed 
bf  ?  Who  could  have  revealed  Such  a 
Beci*et  to  hihi?  were  questions  oflen 
iifiked  in  that  dreary  old  drawmg.room 
of  Downing- street,  where  men's  des- 
tinies  are  shaped,  and  the  fate  of  mil. 
libiAs  decided,  firom  four  o'clock  to  six 
of  an  afternoon. 

Often  aad  often  Were  the  measures 


of  the  cabinet  shaped  bv  the  tidings 
which  arrived  with  all  the  speed  of  a 
foreign  courier  ^  over  and  over  again 
were  the  speeches  iii  j^arliament  Used 
upon  informatioti  received  ^-omhim. 
It  has  even  happened  that  the  nevs 
from  his  hand  has  ciaused  the  telegnph 
of  the  Admiralty  to  signalise  ue 
Thunderer  to  |)dt  to  sea  with  all 
haste.  Iti  a  wora,  he  Was  the  trusted 
agent  ()f  our  GoreHmient,  ^hetJier 
ruled  by  a  Whig  or  a  Tor^i  atid  Bis 
despatdies  Were  eYer  regarded  u  a 
sure  warranty  for  action. 

The  Engbsh  Minister  at  k  ferei^ 
court  labours  tinder  6ne  great  disad. 
vantage,  which  is,  that  his  policy,  aod 
hll  the  consequences  that  are  to  follow 
it,  are  rarely,  if  ever,  shaped  with  an/ 
reference  t6  the  statfe  of  matters  tben 
existing  in  his  own  couiltryi    Absorb- 
ed as  he  is  m  great  Enrj^ten  ques- 
tions, how  can  he  follow,  with  sufficiect 
attention,  the  course    of   events  st 
home,  or  r^co^ise,  in  the  signs  sfifl 
tokefks  of  the  diviaion  lait,  the  cbngp- 
ful  fortunes  of  party?     He  majbe 
advising  energy  wheti  the  cry  tt  all 
for  temporising ;  CoutiSelling  paties^ 
und  bubmission.  When  th6  i\9Am  i; 
eagef  fbr  a  row ;  recommend  religioet 
concessions   in  the  VerjT  week  ^ 
E^et^r  Hall  is  denouiidng  tolantfoc; 
t>r  actually  suggesting  aid  t6  a  Gofers 
inent  thiit  a  popuUr  orator  ha«  fro- 
claimed  to  be  everything  that  iii  nsjn^ 
2ind  ignominiduB. 

It  was  Sir  Horace  Uptoaii  Mm 
to  have  fallen  into  (me  of  these  eo- 
barrassments.  He  had  adfbed  w 
Home  Government  to  take  soflie  mei- 
ftur^s,  or,  at  least,  look  With  faV(^ 
on  certain  movements  of  the  Poles  m 
EusMa,  in  order  the  better  to  obtam 
some  concessions  then  required  froifl 
the  cabinet  of  the  CzAT.  alePreDwer 
did  not  approve  of  the  suggestion, 
nor  was  it  like  to  meet  acceptance  « 
home.  We  were  in  a  pro-Bos^ 
fever  ki  the  moment.  Some  tDob  dis- 
turbancfes  at  Norwich,  a  Oa^ 
meeting  at  Stockport,  and  somethiflg 
else  in  Wales,  had  frightened  the  na- 
tion into  fe  hot  stage  of  Cofl«JfT«J»s°*' 
And  never  Was  there  sttch  an  ill-cnosen 
mometit  to  succour  Poles,  or  awaken 
dormant  nationalities.  ^ 

Upton*B  proposal  wtt  rejected.  H^ 
was  even  visited  With  one  rf  ^^ 
disagreeable  acknowledgment  ^; 
which  the  Foreign  Office  rcmin®  » 
speculative  minister,  that  he  ^  PH 
vUra  crepiAm.    When  tn  ^f^  " 
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Enubbed>  be  always  asks  for  leare  of 
absence.  If  the  castigation  be  severe^ 
he  invariably,  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, goes  to  Tisit  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition.  This  is  the  ritual  Sir 
Horace,  however,  only  observed  it  in 
half.  He  eatne  home;  but  afler  his 
first  morning's  attendance  at  the  Fo-. 
reign  Office,  he  disappeared ;  none 
saw  or  heard  of  him.  He  knew  well 
all  the  value  of  mysteryi  and  he  ac- 
cordingly disappeared  from  publio 
view  altogether. 

When>  therefore,  Harconrt's  letter 
reached  him,  proposing  that  ho  should 
visit  Glencore,  the  project  came  moat 
opportunely ;  and  that  he  onl^  accept- 
ed it  for  a  day«  was  in  the  spirit  of  his 
'  habitual  diplomacy,  since  he  then  gave 
'  himself  all  the  power  of  an  iitimediatB 
departure,  or  permitted  the  option  of 
remaining  gracefully,  in  defiance  of  all 
>  pre-engagements,  and  all  plans  to  be 
eUewhere.  We  have  been  driven,  for 
the  sake  of  this  small  &ct,  to  go  a 
great  way  round  in  our  historv ;  but 
we  promise  oUr  reader  that  Sir  Horace 
WHS  one  of  those  people  whose  motives 
are  never  tracked  without  a  consider- 
able detovr.  The  reader  knows  now 
why  he  was  at  Glencore — he  always 
knew  how.  The  terrible  interview 
with  Glencore  brought  back  a  second 
relapse  of  greater  violence  than  the 
first,  and  it  was  nigh  a  fortnight  ere  he 
was  pronounced  out  of  danger.  It 
was  a  strange  life  that  Harcourt  and 
Upton  led  in  that  dreary  interval. 
Guests  of  one  whose  life  was  in  utmost 
peril,  they  met  in  that  old  gallery  each 
day  to  talk,  in  half  whispered  sentences, 
over  the  sick  man's  case«  and  his 
chances  of  recovery. 

Harcourt  frankly  told  Upton  that 
the  first  relapse  was  the  consequence 
of  a  scene  between  Glencore  and  him- 
self. Upton  made  no  similar  confes- 
sion. He  reflected  deeply,  however, 
over  all  that  had  passed,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that,  in  Glencore's  pre- 
sent condition,  opposition  might  pre- 
judice his  chance  of  recovery,  but  ne- 
ver avail  to  turn  him  from  his  project. 
He  also  set  himself  to  study  the  boy's 
character,  and  found  it,  in  all  re- 
spects, the  very  type  of  his  father's. 
Great  bashfulness  united  to  great  bold- 
ness, timidity  and  distrust,  were  there 
side  by  side  with  a  rash,  impetuous 
nature,  that  would  hesitate  at  nothing 
in  pursuit  of  an  object.  Pride,  how- 
ever,  was  the  great  principle  of  hi^ 
being^^tibe  good  aad  evil  metlve  of  all 


that  was  in  him»  He  luid  firide  on. 
every  subject.  His  name*  nis  rank» 
his  Btatioil,  a  oonsoiousnets  of  natural 
quickness,  a  sense  of  aptitude  to  learn 
whatever  icame  befoiQ  him-.«il  gaVe 
'  him  the  same  filling  of  pride^ 

/'  There's  a  deal  of  good  in  that  ladi" 
said  Harcourt  to  Uptott>  one  evenihg 
aa  the  boy  had  lef^  the  room ;  "  1  like 
hb  strong  aflfecttott  for  bis  father^  fend 
that  unbounded  faith  he  seems  to  have 
in  Glencore's  being  better  tbaa  ever^ 
one  else  in  the  world.*' 

''It  is  an  excellent  Teligloni  m^ 
dear  Harcourt,  if  it  could  onl^r  \a»t\" 
said  the  diplbmate^  smilina;  amiably; 

"  And  why  shoiildn't  it  last?*'  asked 
the  other,  impatiently. 

*' Just  because  nothing  lasts  tha^ 
has  it6  origin  in  ignorance.  The  bo^ 
has  seen  nothing  of  life  -«  has  hod  no 
opportunity  for  Ibnmng  a  judgment^ 
or  instituting  a  comparison  between 
any  two  objects.  The  first  shot  thab 
breaches  that  same  fortresd  of  belief, 
down  will  come  the  ^hole  edifice !" 

'<  You'd  give  a  lad  tb  the  Jesuitsi 
then,  to  be  trained  up  in  ewety  drtifiee 
and  distrust?*' 

'*  Far  from  it,  Harcourt.  I  thibk 
their  system  a  mistake  all  through. 
The  science  of  life  must  be  self-leara« 
ed,  and  it  is  a  slo#  acquisitidnk  All 
that  education  clln  do  is  tb  prepare  the 
mind  to  receive  it  Now,  to  employ 
the  first  years  of  a  boy's  life  by  storing 
him  with  prejudices,  is  just  to  eileum- 
ber  a  vessel  with  a  rotten  caivo,  thdl 
she  must  throw  overboard  before  she 
can  load  with  a  profitable  freight." 

"  And  is  it  in  that  category  you'd 
cUss  his  love  fbr  his  father?"  asked 
the  Colonel. 

*'  Of  course  not ;  but  any  unnatural 
or  exaggerated  estimate  of  him  is  a 
great  error,  to  lead  to  an  equally  un- 
fair depreciation  when  the  time  of 
deception  is  past.  To  be  plam,  Har- 
court, is  that  boy  fitted  to  enter  obo 
of  our  great  pubuc  schools,  stand  the 
hard  rough  usage  of  his  own  equals, 
and  bufiel  it  as  you  or  I  have  done  ?" 

"  Why  not  ?  or,  at  leasts  whv 
shouldn't  he  become  so  after  a  month 
or  two  ?" 

"  Just  because  in  that  same  month 
or  two  he'd  either  die  brokenhearted, 
or  plunge  his  knife  in  the  heart  of 
some  comrade  who  insulted  him." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  You  don't  know 
him  at  all.  Charley  is  a  fine  give-and- 
take  £bUow;  a  litUe  proud,  perhaps^ 
because  he  UTea»p«rt^^iJltl«^  [^ 
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hifl  equals.  Let  Gleacore  just  take 
courage  to  send  him  to  liarrow  or 
Rusbyy  and  my  life  on  it»  but  be'U 
be  Sie  manliest  fellow  in  the  school." 

''  ril  undertake*  without  Harrow  or 
Kugbvy  that  the  boy  should  become   ' 
sometiiing  even  greater  than  that," 
said  Upton*  smiling. 

«'  Ob,  I  know  you  sneer  at  my  ideas 
of  what  a  young  fellow  ought  to  be/' 
aaid  Haicourt ;  "  but  somehow  you  did 
not  neglect  these  same  pursuits  your- 
self, xou  can  shoot  as  well  as  most 
men*  and  you  ride  better  than  any  I 
know  of." 

"  One  likes  to  do  a  little  of  eyery- 
ihJng,  Harconrt,"  said  Upton,  not  at  all 
displeased  at  this  flattery ;  '<  and  some, 
way  it  never  suits  a  fellow,  who  really 
feels  that  he  has  fair  abilities,  to  do 
anything  badly;  so  that  it  comes  to 
this*  one  does  it  well  or  not  at  all. 
Now  you  never  hejird  me  touch  the 
piano  ?" 
"Never." 

*'  Just  because  I'm  only  an  inferior 
performer*  and  so  I  only  play  when 
perfectly  alone." 

"  Egad*  if  I  could  only  master  a 
waltz*  or  one  of  the  melodies,  I'd  be 
at  it  whenever  any  one  would  listen  to 
me." 

<' You're  a  good  soul*  and  full  of 
amiability*  Harcourt,"  said  Upton; 
but  the  words  sounded  very  much  as 
though  he  said*  "  You're  a  dear,  good* 
sensible  creature,  without  an  atotn  of 
self-respect  or  esteem." 

Indeed*  so  conscious  was  Harcourt 
that  the  expression  meant  no  compli- 
ment*  that  he  actually  reddened  and 
looked  away.  At  last  he  took  cou- 
rage to  renew  the  conversation,  and 
said—. 

"And  what  would  you  advise  for 
the  boy*  then  ?" 

"I'd  scarcely  lay  down  a  system* 
but  I'll  tell  you  what  I  would  not  do. 
I'd  not  bore  him  with  mathematics ;  I'd 
not  put  his  mind  on  the  stretch  in  any 
direction;  I'd  not  stifle  the  develop- 
ment of  any  taste  that  may  be  strug- 
gling within  him*  but  rather  encou- 
rage and  foster  it,  since  it  is  precisely 
by  such  an  indication  you'll  get  some 
clue  to  his  nature.  Do  you  under- 
stand me  ?" 

'^I*m  not  quite  sure  I  do;  but  I 
believe  you'd  leave  him  to  something 
hke  utter  idleness." 

"  What  to  you,  my  dear  Harcourt* 
would  be  utter  idleness,  I've  no  doubt* 
but  not  to  Attn*  perhfipi." 


Again  the  Colonel  looked  mortified, 
but  evidently  knew  not  bow  to  t&alk 
this  new  sneer. 

"Well,"  said  he*  after  a  ptoje, 
« the  lad  will  not  require  to  be  a  ge- 
nius." 

"  So  much  the  better  for  him,  pro. 
bably;  at  all  events*  ao  mooh  tbe 
better  for  his  friends*  and  all  who  are 
to  assodate  with  him." 

Here  he  looked  fixedly  at  Uptoo, 
who  smiled  a  most  ooorteoua  acqoies- 
cence  in  the  opinion— -a  politeness  tbst 
made  poor  Harcourt  perteotly  askamed 
of  his  own  rudeness*  and  he  coBtiaoed 
hurriedly— 

"He'll  have  abundance  cfmooej. 
This  life  of  Glencore'a  here  will  be  like 
a  long  minority  to  him.  Afine  oU 
name  and  title,  and  the  deuce  is  in  it 
if  he  can't  rub  through  life  pfeaamtl; 
enough  with  such  odds." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right*  after  i]I» 
Harcourt,"  said  Upton*  sighiag*  ^"^ 
now  speaking  in  a  £ar  more  oatanl 
tone ;  "it  is  rubbing  through  with  ik 
best  of  us*  and  no  more  I" 

"If  you  mean  that  the  proeea  i^i 
very  irksome  one*  I  enter  my  dissetf 
at  once,"  broke  in  Harcourt.  "Ti 
not  ashamed  to  own  that  I  lil^o  ^ 
prodigiously;  and  if  I  be  spared  tear 
so*  I'm  sure  I'll  have  the  same  ^. 
to  tell  fifteen  or  twenty  years  hesoe. 
and  vet  I'm  not  a  genius  i" 

"Nol"  said  Upton,  smiling  sW 
assent.  ^ 

"  Nor  a  philosopher  either,"  «* 
Harcourt*  irritated  at  the  ackso*- 
ledgment. 

"  Certainly  not,"  chimed  in  Ul** 
with  another  smile. 

"  Nor  have  I  any  wish  to  be  o« 
or  the  other*"  rejoined  Haropurti  no* 
really  provoked.  "  I  know  right  veil 
that  if  I  were  in  trouble  or  dmm 
to-morrow— if  I  wanted  a  firiend  to  m 
me  with  a  loan  of  some  thoas^ 
pounds — ^it  is  not  to  a  genius  or  *  p* 
losopher  I'd  look  for  the  assistMce. 

It  is  ever  a  chance  shot  thit  »j 
plodes  a  maganne*  and  so  is  i^  ^^ 
random  speeoi  is  sure  to  hit  ^P^ 
that  has  escaped  aU  the  efforts  ofsDi- 
ful  direction.        ^  ,     . 

Upton  winced 'and  grew  I»*  * 
these  last  words*  and  he  fix«d  his  p 
netrating  grey  eyes  upon  the  ^9^Z. 
with  a  keenness  all  hb  owb.  .^^ 
court,  however,  bore  the  loe*  ^'^ 
the  slightest  touch  of  uneasiDee.  /_ 
honest  Colonel  had  ^poksaj^^ 
any  hiddea  mMUDg*  nor  w  ■'^ 
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slightest  rotention  of  a  personal  appli- 
cation  in  his  words.  Of  this  fact  Up- 
ton appeared  soon  to  be  eonrinced,  for 
his  features  gradaalty  recovered  their 
wonted  calmness. 

"  How  perfectly  right  jrou  are,  my 
dear  Harconrt,"  said  he,  mildly.  **  The 
man  who  expects  to  be  happier  by  the 
possession  of  genius,  is  like  one  who 
would  like  to  warm  himself  through  a 
buming^lass." 

''  Egad,  that  is  a  great  eonsolation 
for  us  flAow  fellows,'*  said  Harcourt, 
laughing ;  *'  and  now  what  sa^  you  to 
a  game  at  ecartef  for  I  believe  it  is  just 
the  one  solitary  thing  I  am  more  than 
your  match  in  ?" 

"I  accept  inferiority  in  a  great 
many  others,"  said  Upton,  blandly; 
*'  but  I  must  decline  the  challenge,  for 
I  have  a  letter  to  write,  and  our  post 
here  starts  at  daybreak." 

"  Well,  I'd  rather  carry  the  whole 

bag  than  indite  one  of  its  contents," 

,      said  the  Colonel,  rising,  and,  with  a 

,      hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  he  left  the 

room. 
,  A  letter  was  fortunately  not  so  great 

an  infliction  to  Upton,  who  opened 
his  desk  at  once,  and  with  a  rapid 
hand  traced  the  following  lines : — 

"  Mt  dear  FaufCESs, — ^My  last  will 
have  told  you  how  and  why  I  came 

'  here ;  I  wish  I  but  knew  in  what  way 
to  explain  why  I  still  remain  I   Imagine 

'  the  dreariest  desolation  of  Calabria  in 
a  climate  of  fog  and  sea-drifl — sunless 
skies,  leafless  trees,  impassable  road^^ 
the  outdoor  comforts,  the  joys  within, 
depending  on  a  gloomy  old  house,  with 
a  few  gloomier  inmates,  and  a  host  on 
a  sick  bed.  Yet  with  all  this  I  bdieve 
I  am  better;  the  doctor,  a  strange  un- 
sophisticated  creature,  a  cross  between 
Galen  and  Caliban,  seems  to  have  hit 
off  what  the  great  dons  of  science  never 
could  detect — the  true  seat  of  my  ma- 
lady. He  says — and  he  really  reasons 
out  his  case  ingeniously.i— that  the  brain 
has  been  working  for  the  inferior 
nerves,  not  limiting  itself  to  cerebral 
functions,  but  actually  performing  the 
humbler  office  of  muscular  direction, 
and  soforth;  in  fact,  a  field-marshal 
doing  duty  for  a  common  soldier  I  I 
almost  fancy  I  can  corroborate  his  view, 
from  internal  sensations ;  I  have  a  kind 
of  secret  instinct  that  he  is  right.  Poor 
brain,  why  it  should  do  the  work  of 
another  department,  with  abundance 
of  occupation  of  its  own,  I  cannot  make 
oat.    DVLt,  to  tam  to  oomething  else* 


This  is  not  a  bad  refuge  just  now. 
They  cannot  make  out  where  I  am, 
and  all  the  inquiries  at  my  dub  are 
answered  by  a  vague  impression  that 
I  have  gone  back  to  Germany,  which 
the  people  at  F.  O.  are  aware  is  not 
the  case.  I  have  already  told  you  that 
my  suggestion  has  been  negatived  in 
the  Cabinet ;  it  was  ill-timed,  AUin^- 
ton  says,  but  I  ventured  to  remind  his 
lordship  that  a  policy  requiring  years 
to  develop,  and  more  vears  still  to  push 
to  profitable  conclusion,  is  not  to  be 
reduced  to  the  category  of  mere  apro- 
pos measures.  He  was  vexed,  and 
replied  weakly  and  angrily — I  rejoined, 
and  left  him.  Next  day  he  sent  for 
mc,  but  my  reply  was, « I  was  leaving 
town ' — and  I  lefl.  I  don't  want  the 
Bath,  because  it  would  be  'ill-timed ;*• 
so  that  they  must  give  me  Vienna,  or 
be  satisfied  to  see  me  in  the  House  and 
the  Opposition ! 

"  Your  tidings  of  Brekenofl'eame  ex- 
actly in  the  nick.  AUington  said 
pompously  that  they  were  sure  of  him ; 
so  I  just  said.  Ask  him  if  they  would 
like  our  sending  a  Consular  Agent  to 
Cracow?  It  seems  that  he  was  so 
flurried  by  a  fancied  detection,  that  he 
made  a  full  acknowledgment  of  all. 
But  even  at  this  Allington  takes  no 
alarm.  The  malady  of  the  Treasury 
benches  is  deafness,  with  a  touch  of 
blindness.  What  a  cumbrous  piece  of 
bungling  machinery  is  this  boasted  re- 
presentative government  of  ours !  No 
Sromptitude — ^no  secrecy  1  Everything 
ebated,  and  discussed,  and  discou- 
raged, before  begun  ;  every  blot-hit 
for  an  antagonist  to  profit  by  I  Even 
the  characters  of  our  public  men  ex- 
posed, and  their  weaknesses  displayed 
to  view,  so  that  every  state  of  Europe 
may  see  where  to  wound  us,  and  through 
whom  I  There  is  no  use  in  the  Coun- 
tess remaining  here  any  longer ;  the 
King  never  noticed  her  at  the  last  ball ; 
she  IS  angry  at  it,  and  if  she  shows  her 
irritation  shell  spoil  all.  ^I  always 
thoaght  Josephine  would  fail  in  Eng- 
land. It  is,  indeed,  a  widelv  difierent 
thing  to  succeed  in  the  small  Courts  of 
Grermanyand  our  great  whirlpool  of 
St.  James.  You  could  do  it,  my  dear 
friend;  but  where  is  the  other  dare 
attempt  it  ? 

"  Until  I  hear  from  you  again  I  can 
come  to  no  resolution.  One*  thing  is 
clear,  they  do  not,  or  they  will  not» 
see  the  danger  I  have  pointed  out  to 
them.  All  the  home  policy  of  our 
country  is  diiftingfcig^y,  ^^xJtJogle 
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irards  a  democracy— ^ow  in  the  nAme 
of  cdmmoii  tense  then  is  our  foreign 
policjr  to  be  nMintianed  at  the  stand. 
ard  of  the  holy  alliance  ?  What  an 
absard  juxtaposition  is  there  between 
popular  rights  and  an  allianoe  with  the 
Gaar  1  This  oeril  will  o?ertake  them 
one  day  or  another,  and  then,  to  escape 
from  national  indignation,  the  ministeri 
whdeTer  he  may  be»  will  be  driven  to 
make  wan  But  I  can't  wait  for  this  % 
and  yet  were  I  to  resign*  my  resi^. 
nation  would  not  embarass  them  —  it 
would  irritate  and  annoy,  but  not  dis^ 
eoncert.  Brekenoff  will  surely  fp  home 
pB  leate.  You  onght  to  meet  him ;  he 
is  certain  to  be  at  Ems.  It  is  the  re- 
fuge of  dbgraced  diplomacy.  Tr^  if 
something  cannot  be  done  with  him. 
He  used  to  say  formerly  your*s  were  the 
onl^  dinners  now  in  Europe.  He  hates 
Alhneton*  This  feelinff,  and  his  love 
for  white  truffles,  are  I  believe  the  only 
clues  to  the  man.  ^e  sure,  however, 
that  the  truffles  are  Fiedmontese ;  they 
have  a  slight  flavour  of  garlic,  rather 
ameable  thfm  otherwise.  Like  Jose- 
phine's lisp,  it  is  a  defect  that  serves  for 
a  distinction.  The  article  in  the  Jieata 
MtmdM  was  clever,  prettily  written, 
and  even  well  worked  out ;  but  state 
affairs  are  never  really  well  treated  save 
by  those  who  conduct  them .  One  must 
have  played  the  game  himself  to  under- 
stand ail  the  nice  subtleties  of  the  con. 
test.  These  your  mere  reviewer  or 
newspaper  scribe  never  attains  to ;  and 
then  ne  has  no  reserves — none  of  thos^ 
mysterious  concealments,  that  are  to 
negociations  like  the  eloquent  pauses 
of  conversation -^  the  moment  when 
dialogue  ceases  and  real  interchange 
of  ideas  begins. 

«*  The  fine  touch,  the  keen  /  apercu,* 
bdongs  alone  to  those  who  have  had 
to  exercise  these  same  qualities  iu  the 
treatment  of  great  questions ;  and  hence 
it  is,  that  though  the  public  be  often 
much  struck,  and  even  enlightened, 
by  the  powerful  '  article '  or  the  able 
'  leader,*  the  statesnian  is  rarely  taught 
anything  by  the  journalist,  save  the 
force  and  duection  of  public  opinion. 

*'  I  had  a  deal  to  say  to  you  about 
poor  Glenoore,  whom  you  tell  me  you 
remember;  but  how  to  sav  it.  lie 
is  broken-hearted -» literally  broken, 
hearted — by  her  desertion  of  him.  It 
was  onOi  of  those  ilLassorted  leagues 
which  cannot  hold  together.  Why 
they  did  liot  see  this,  and  make  the 
best  of  it -^  sensibly,  dispassionately, 
ev9a  amicably^^it  u  difflcolt  to  say. 


An  Eneliahman,  it  would,  eeera,  vi^i 
always  nate  his  wife  if  she  csimot  kn 
him ;  and  afVer  all,  how  involantari 
are  $\i  afiections,  and  what  a  ser^ 
penalty  is  this  for  an  onwittiiig  oflbec 

'*  He  ponders  over  this  csUmity 
just  as  if  it  were  the  crushing  ttruli 
by  which  a  man's  whole  career  v&s  u 
be  finidied  for  ever.  The  stupiditj? 
all  stupidities  is  in  these  cases  to  flymiG 
the  world,  and  avoid  socaety.  Bj  ddi'j 
this  a  man  rears  a  bairier  he  neVerw 
repass  i  he  poclaims  dend  his  senti 
ment  pf  the  mjury,  quite  forgetting  l 
^e  ofihnce  he  is  giving  to  the  hnndi^ 
and.fifty  others,  whO|  in  the  stmepit' 
dicament  as  himself,  are  by  do  me&d 
disposed  to  turn  hermits  on  accoont  J 
it.  tAen  mak^  revolutionary  goren. 
ments,  smash  dynasties,  traasgres  ktv 
but  they  eannot  oppose  eomauaets! 

*'  1  need  scarcely  say  that  there  i^ 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  reasoningTb 
him.  He  has  worked  himself  apUn 
chronic  fury,  and  talks  of  veove£* 
all  day  long  like  a  Corsican.  Furo^ 
pany  here  I  have  an  old  brotber-cE- 
of  my  days  of  tinsel  and  pipecb)-:: 
excellent  credture  whom  I  amuK  ^: 
self  by  Unrmenting.  lliere  is  *^ 
Glencore's  bov-.^  strange,  dresr^  t 
of  haughty  fellow,  an  exaggeraticc 
Ins  father  in  disposition,  but  with  ga 
abilities.  There  are  not  the  eleoe^ 
of  much  social  agreeability,  but  )■• 
know,  dear  frient^  how  litdelstl:' 
in  heed  of  what  is  cidled  comfs.;- 
X  our  last  letter,  charming  as  it  wu,^ 
afibrded  me  aU  the  companionshf^ 
could  desire.  I  have  re-jead  it  ^^^ 
know  it  by  heart,  t  could  sh^ 
chide  yon  for  that  delightful  &l 
party  in  my  absence,  but  of  course  • 
was,  as  all  you  ever  do  i^  peifec'^f 
right ;  and  after  all  I  am,  perhap^r  3"'- 

rrry  that  you  had  those  people  vi^- 
was  away,  so  that  we  shall  be  n^c^ 
chez  ioi  when,  we  meet.  But  wfaec^ 
that  to  be  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  My  u- 
dioo  insists  upon  tye  full  weeks  for  n:. 
cure.  Aliington  is  very  likelr  is  ^^' 
present  temper  to  order  me  back  to  ts 
post.  ITou  seem  to  think  tb&tjw 
must  be  in  Berlin  when  Seckendorf  »•'- 

rives,  so  that  .     But  I  will  ^^ 

darken  the  future  by  gloomy  forebo<^ 
ings.  I  could  leave  this,  thst  is  ^^ 
any  urgency  required  it,  at  once,  b'Ji 
if  possible  it  is  better  I  should  rm^ 
at  least  a  little  longer.  My  last  ib«<^>- 
ing  with  Glencore  was  unplea^o^ 
poor  fellow,  his  temper  is  not  vbi« 
it  used  to  k  "^  t-----.--^i^ 
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what  is  dae  to  one  whose  nerves  are 
in  the  sad  state  of  mine.  You  shall 
hear  all  my  complainings  when ,  we 
meet,  dear  prinoess,  and  with  this  I 
kiss  your  hand»  begging  you  to  accept* 
all  *  me»  komagei  et  mes  regards, 

'*Your  letter  must  he  addressed 
'Leenane*  Ireland.'  Your  last  had 
only  *  trlencore '  on  U,  and  not  very 
lea:ibly  either,  so  that  it  made  what  I 
wished  /  could,  the  tour  of  Scotland 
before  reaching  me." 

Sir  Horace  tead  over  his  letter  care- 
fully as  thoo^  it  had  been  li  despalchy 
and  when  he  had  done,  folded  it  up 
with  an  air  of  satis&ction.  He  haa 
said  nothins  that  he  wished  unsaid ; 
and  he  liad  mentioned  a  little  about 
everything  he  desired  to  touch  upon. 
He  then  took  his  '' drops. '*  from^  a 
queer-looking^  little  phial  he  carried 
I  about  with  him,  and  having  looked 
at  his  face  in  a  pocket-glass,  he  half 
f         closed  his  eyea  in  reverie. 

Strange,  confused  visions  Were  they 
I  that  flitted  through  hisbrain.  Thought 
i  of  ambition  the  most  daring,  fancies 
I  about  health,  speculations  in  politics, 
finance,  religion,  literature,  tne  arts, 
r  society.— all  came  and  went  t'lans 
[  and  projects  jostled  each  other  at  every 
(        instant.    Kow  his  brow  would  darken^ 


and  his  thin  lips  dose  Ughtlv,  aa  soma 
painful  impression  crossed  him ;  now 
again  a  smile,  a  slight  Wugh  even,  be- 
trayed the  passing  of  some  amusbg 
conception,  tt  was  easy  to  see  how 
such  a  nature  could  suffice  to  itself,  and 
hoW  little  he  needed  or  that  give-and- 
take  which  eompanionsbip  supplies. 
He  cduld — ^to  steal  a  figure  &om  our 
steam  language— he  coiUd  "  bank  his 
tires,"  and  await  any  energy,  audi 
while  scarcely  consuming  any  fueL 
prepare  for  the  most  trying  demand 
upon  his  powers.  A  hasty  movement 
of  feet  overhead,  and  the  sound  of 
voices  talking  loudly,  aroused  him  from 
his  reflections,  while  a  servant  entered 
abruptly  to  say,  tbat  Lord  Glencore 
wished  to  see  him  immediately. 

<<  Is  his  lordship  worse?"  atfed  Up- 
ton. 

''No  sir;  but  he  was  very  angry 
with  the  young  lord  this  evening  about 
something ;  and  they  say,  that  with 
the  passion  be  opened  the  bandage  on 
his  nead,  and  set  the  vein  a-blc^ing 
again.  Billy  Traynor  is  there  now 
trying  to  stop  it." 

*'  yH  go  up  stairs,"  said  Sir  Horace^ 
rising,  and  beginning  to  fortify  himself 
with  eaps,  and  capes,  and  comforters- 
precautions  that  be  never  omitted 
when  moving  fron  one  room  to  the 
other. 


OBASTKB  Zn* 


A    MI»HT    At    ISA. 


Glsncors's  chamber  presented  a  scene 
of  confusion  and  dismay  as  Upton  en- 
tered. The  sick  man  had  torn  off  the 
bandage  6rom  his  temples,  and  so 
rough^  as  to  reopen  the  half-dosed 
artery,  and  renew  the  bleeding.  Not 
alone  the  bedclothes  and  the  curtain^ 
but  the  faces  of  the  asastants  around 
him,  weiie  stained  with  blood,  which 
seemed  the  i6ore  ehastly  from  contrast 
with  their  pallid  cheeks.  They  moved 
huri*iedly  to  and  firo,  scarcely  remem- 
bering what  they  were  in  searcb  of, 
and  evidentlv  deemiiig  his  state  of  the 
greatest  pern.  JDraynor,  the  only  odd 
l^hose  faculties  were  unshaken  bv  the 
shock,  sat  quietly  beside  the  bed,  his 
fingers  firmly  compressed  upon  the  ori- 
fice of  the  vessel,  while,  with  the  other 
hand,  he  motioned  to  them  to  keep  si- 
lence. 

Glencore    lay    with    dosed   6ye8, 
breaddDg  long  ftnd  labotured  iaupini* 


tions,  and  at  times  convulsed  by  a 
slight  shiverins.  His  face,  and  even 
his  lips,  were  oloodless,  and  his  eye- 
lids of  a  pale,  livid  hue.  So  terriblj 
like  the  approach  of  death  was  hii 
whole  apnearance,  that  Tjpton  whis- 
pered in  the  "  doctor's  ear  ^* — 

*'  Is  it  over  ?    Is  he  dying  ?" 

'*No,  Upton,"  said  Glencore,  lor, 
with  the  acute  hearing  of  intensejner- 
Tousness  he  bad  caught  the  words— 
"  It  is  not  so  easy  to  die." 

''There  now — no  more  talkin'.-.no 
discoorsin'  — -  azy  and  quiet  is  now  the 
word." 

'*  Bind  it  up  and  leave  me  —  leave 
ine  with  Aim;  and  Glencore  pointed 
to  Upton. 

« I  dam't  move  out  of  this  HK)t,*' 
said  Billy,  addressing  Upton.  *'  You'd 
have  the  blood  commg  out,  per  saUim, 
if  I  took  away  my  fin^r." 

'^Youxaotft  be  patiexit»  Gleaooxe^'* 
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said  Upton,  gently ;  **  jou  know  I'm 
alwftys  ready  when  yon  want  me." 

**  And  you'll  not  leare  this  ?  youll 
not  desert  me  ?"  cried  the  other,  ea- 

**  Certainly  not ;  I  have  no  thought 
of  going  away." 

<*There4  now,  honld  yoor  prate, 
both  of  ye,  or,  by  my  conscience,  1*11 
not  take  the  responsibilify  upon  me-— 
I  will  not !"  said  BiUy,  angrily.  '<  lis 
just  a  disgrace  and  a  sluime  that  ye 
liaTn*t  more  discretion.'' 

Glencore*8  lips  mored  with  a  feeble 
attempt  at  a  smiley  and  in  his  faint 
voice  ne  said — 

"  We  most  obey  the  doctor,  Upton ; 
bat  don't  leave  me." 

Upton  moved  a  diair  to  the  bedside, 
and  sat  down  without  a  word. 

**  Ye  think  an  artery  is  like  a  canal, 
with  a  lock-gate  to  it,  I  believe,"  said 
Billy,  in  alow,  grumblioff  voice  to 
Upton,  ''  and  you  foreet  aU  its  vermi- 
cular motion,^  as  ould  Tabricius  called 
it,  and  that  is  only  by  a  coagslum,  a 
kind  of  barrier,  like  a  mud  breakwa- 
ter. Be  off  out  of  that,  ye  spalpeens  I 
be  off  every  one  of  yez,  and  leave  us 
tranquil  and  paceable !" 

This  summary  command  was  direct- 
ed to  the  various  servants,  who  were 
still  moving  about  the  room  in  imagi- 
nary occupation.  The  room  was  at 
last  cleared  of  all  save  Upton  and 
Billy,  who  sat  by  the  bedude,  his  hand 
still  resting  on  the  sick  man's  forehead. 
Soothed  by  the  stiilness,  and  reduced 
by  the  loss  of  blood,  Grlencore  sank 
into  a  Quiet  sleep,  breathing  sofUy 
and  sentty  as  a  child. 

^''Look  at  him  now,"  whispered 
Billy  to  Upton,  ''  and  youll  see  what 
philosophy  there  is  in  ascribin'  to  the 
Leart  the  source  of  all  our  emotions. 
He  lies  there  azy  and  comfortable, 
just  because  the  sreat  bellows  is  work- 
mg  smoothly  and  quietly.  They  talk 
about  the  brain,  and  the  spinal  nerves, 
and  the  soliar  plexus,  but  give  a  man 
a  wake,  wash^  circulation,  and  what 
is  he  ?  He's  j  ust  like  a  chap  with  the 
finest  intentions  in  the  world,  but 
not  a  sixpence  in  his  pocket  to  canr 
them  out!  A  fin^  weU-regulated, 
steady-batin'  heart  is  like  a  credit  on 
the  bank  —  you  draw  on  it,  and  your 
draft  isn't  dishonoured !" 

**  What  was  it  brought  on  this  at- 
tack ?"  asked  Upton,  in  a  whisper. 

''  A  shindy  he  had  with  the  lM>y.  I 
wasn't  here.  There  was  nobody  by ; 
but  when  I  met  Master  Charles  on  the 


stairs,  he  flew  past  meUke  ^tnio^ 
and  I  just  saw  by  a  dimpse  that  sn&e- 
thing  was  wrong.  He  radied  otit  iriA 
his  head  bare,  and  his  ooat  tl  opei, 
and  it  sleetin'  terribly  I  Down  k 
went  towards  the  lough,  at  M  speed, 
and  never  minded  all  my  calfin*  aftff 
him." 

**  Has  he  returned?*  adud  Upton 

*«  Not  as  I  know,  sir.  We  wm 
too  much  taken  up  with  the  lord  to 
ask  after  him. 

'Til  just  step  down  and  see,"  said 
Sir  Horace,  who  arose,  and  left  tk 
room  on  tiptoe. 

To  Upton's  inquiiy  all  made  tk 
same  answer.  None  had  seen  tlteyoo^ 
lord  —  none  could  give  any  eloe  n  to 
whither  he  had  ^ne.  Sir  Honoeit 
once  hastened  to  Harcourt's  room,  v^ 
after  some  vigorous  shakes,  muxxM 
in  awakening  the  Colonel,  and  br  dist 
of  various  repetitions  at  last  pet  bis 
in  possession  of  all  that  had  oocamd. 

*•  We  must  look  after  tiie  Ud, '  criai 
Harcourt,  sprineinff  firom  his  bed,  ifti 
dressing  with  lul  haste.  **  He  if  > 
rash,  hot-headed  fellow ;  bot  ercQ  f 
it  were  nothing  else,  he  might  grt  w 
death  in  such  a  night  as  this." 

The  wind  dashed  wildly  agwtrf* 
window-panes  as  he  spolce,  vd^ 
old  timbers  of  the  frame  rattled  ft^- 

••  Do  you  remain  here,  Upton,  l- 
go  in  search  of  the  boy.  Tskectft 
Glencore  hears  nothing  of  hisab«o» 

And  witii  a  promptitude  tbt  be- 
spoke the  man  of  action,  Baroooitd^ 
scended  the  stairs  and  set  out. 

The  night  was  pitch  dark ;  steep"? 
gusts  of  wind  bore  the  rain  along  o 
torrents,  and  the  thunder  rolled  inc»- 
sanUy,  its  clamour  increased  by  t« 
loud  beating  of  the  waves  as  they  ta^ 
upon  the  rocks.  Upton  had  repeaWi 
to  Haroourt  that  Billy  saw  tbe  W 
going  towards  the  sea-shore,  »n"J' 
this  direction  he  now  followed.  ^ 
frequent  excursions  had  familial* 
him  with  the  place,  so  tbat  cren  » 
night  Harcourt  found  no  difficmty* 
detecting  the  path  and  tepjng.^^ 
About  half.an-hour's  brisk  walbj 
brought  him  to  the  side  of  the  Loo??' 
and  the  narrow  flight  of  steps  cot  {» 
the  rock,  which  descended  to  the  utw 
boat-quay.  Here  he  halted,  and  ca^ 
out  the  boy's  name  several  *»"*^Vj^ 
sea,  however,  was  running  ""^^^^j^ 
high,  and  an  immense  drift,  ^^^ 
over  the  rocks,  fell  in  sheets  of  »ca«^' 
ed  foam  beyond  them;  »  w**  ^' 
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court'8  voice  was  drowned  by  the  up- 
roar. A  small  sheeling  under  the 
shelter  of  Uie  rock  formed  the  home  of 
a  boatman ;  and  at  the  crazy  door  of 
tiiis  humble  cot  Harcourt  now  knocked 
violently. 

Hie  man  answered  the  summons  at 
once,  assuring  him  that  he  had  not 
heard  or  seen  any  one  once  the  night 
closed  in ;  adding,  at  the  same  time, 
that  in  such  a  tempest  a  boat's  crew 
might  have  landed  without  his  knowing 
it 

^  ««To  be  sure/*  continued  he,  after 

a  pause,  "  I  heard  a  chain  rattlin'  on 
the  rock  soon  after  I  went  to  bed,  and 
I'll  just  step  down  and  see  if  the  yawl 

»       is  aU  right." 

^  Scarcely  had  he  left  the  spot,  when 

*       his  voice  was  heard  calling  out  from 
below— 

^  "She's^onel  —  the  yawl  is  gone  I 

^       the  lock  IS  broke  with  a  stone  and 

'       she's  away  1" 

i  '*  How  could  this  be  ?  no  boat  could 

leave  iu  such  a  sea,'*  cried  Harcourt 


'  She  could  go  out  fast  enough,  sir. 
The  wind  is  north-east  due ;  but  how 
long  she'll  keep  the  sea  is  another 
matter." 

"  Then  he'll  be  lost  1"  cried  Har. 
court  wildly. 

••  Who,  sir— who  is  it?*'  asked  the 


"  Your  master^s  son  I "  cried   he, 

wringing  his  hands  in  anguish.*' 

[  "  Oh,  murther  1  murther  I'*  scream. 

ed  the  boatman,  "  we'll  never  see  him 

I        again.     'Tis  out  to  say — into  the  wild 

ocean  he'll  be  blown  1" 

**  Is  there  no  shelter  —  no  spot  he 
could  make  for  ?" 

**  Barrin'  the  islands,  there's  not  a 
spot  between  this  and  America.*' 

''But  he  could  make  the  islands— 
you  are  sure  of  that  ?" 

"  If  the  boat  was  able  to  live  through 
the  say.  But  sure  I  know  him  weU ; 
he'll  never  take  in  a  reef  or  sail ;  but 
sit  there,  with  the  helm  hard  up,  just 
never  carin'  what  came  of  him  I  Oh, 
mushal  musha!  what  druv  him  out 
such  a  night  as  this  I'* 

«  Come,  it's  no  time  for  lamenting, 
my  man ;  get  the  launch  ready,  and 
let  us  follow  him.    Are  you  afraid  ?" 

"  Afraid  1"  replied  the  man,  with  a 
touch  of  scorn  in  his  voice ;  ''  faix  it's 
little  fear  troubles  me;  but  maybe 
you  won't  like  to  be  in  her  yourself 
when  she's  once  out.  I've  none  be- 
lon£^'  to  me  — .  father,  mother,  chide 


or  child ;  but  yon  may  have  many  a 
one  that's  near  to  you." 

<<  My  ties  are,  perhaps,  as  light  as 
your  own,"  said  Harcourt.  "  Come, 
now,  be  dive.  I'll  put  ten  gold  guL. 
neas  in  your  hand  if  you  can  overUJce 
lum.** 

'*  I'd  rather  see  his  face  than  have 
two  hundred,*'  said  the  man,  as,  spring- 
ing into  the  boat,  he  began  to  haul  out 
the  tackle  from  under  the  low  half- 
deck,  and  prepare  for  sea. 

*' Is  your  honour  used  to  a  boat,  or 
ought  I  to  get  another  man  with  me?" 
asked  the  sailor. 

'*  Trust  me,  my  good  fellow,  I  have 
had  more  sailing  than  yourself,  and  in 
more  treacherous  seas,  too,"  said  Har. 
court,  who,  throwing  off  his  cloak, 
proceeded  to  help  the  other,  with  an 
address  that  bespoke  a  practised  hand. 

The  wind  blew  strongly  off  the 
shore,  so  that  scarcely  was  the  foresail 
spread,  than  the  boat  began  to  move 
rapidly  through  the  water,  dashing 
the  sea  over  her  bows,  and  plunging 
wildly  through  the  waves. 

"  Give  me  a  hand  now  with  the 
hal'yard,"  said  the  boatman ;  '*  and 
when  the  main-sail  is  set,  you'll  see 
how  she'll  dance  over  the  top  of  the 
waves,  and  never  wet  us." 

''She's  too  lieht  in  the  water,  if 
anything,"  said  Harcourt,  as  the  boat 
bounded  buoyanUyi  under  the  increas- 
ed press  of  canvas. 

"Your  honour's  right;  she'll  do 
better  with  half  a  ton  of  iron  in  her. 
Stand  by  sir,  always,  with  the  peak 
hal'yards  ;  get  the  sail  aloft  in  #hen  I 
give  you  the  word." 

"  l^eave  the  latter  to  me,  my  man," 
said  Harcourt,  taking  it  as  he  spoke. 
'<  You'll  soon  see  that  I'm  no  new  hand 
at  the  work." 

"  She's  doing  it  well,"  said  the  man. 
"  Keep  her  up  1  keep  her  up  1  there's 
a  spit  of  land  runs  out  here ;  in  a  few 
minutes  more  we'U  have  say -room 
enough." 

The  heavier  roll  of  the  waves,  and 
the  increased  force  of  the  wind,  soon 
showed  that  they  had  gained  the  open 
sea;  while  the  atmosphere,  relieved 
of  the  dark  shadows  of  the  mountain, 
seemed  lighter  and  thinner  than  in- 
shore. 

"We're  to  make  for  the  islands, 
you  say,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes.  What  distance  are  they 
off?" 

"About  eighteen  miles.  Two  hours, 
if  the  wind  luts»  and  we  can  bear  it.' 
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«•  And  oonld  tbe  ymml  stand  tbls  ?* 
said  Harcourt,  as  a  heavy  sea  strack 
the  bow,  and  came  in  a  cataract  over 
them. 

**  Better  than  onrselyes,  if  she  waa 
manned.  Luff!  luffl_that*8  tt!"  And 
as  the  boat  turned  up  to  wind,  sheets 
of  spray  and  foam  flew  over  her, 
**  Master  Charles  hasn't  his  equal  for 
steerm',  if  he  wasnt  alone,  &eep  her 
there !— now  1  steady,  sir !" 

**  Here's  a  squall  coming,"  cried 
Harcourt ;  **  I  hear  it  hissing." 

Down  went  the  peak,  but  scarcely 
in  time,  for  the  wind,  catching  the 
sail,  hud  the  boat  gunwale  under.  Afr 
ter  a  struggle,  she  righted,  but  with 
nearly  one -third  of  iier  filled  with 
water. 

•*  I'd  take  in  a  reef,  or  two  reeft," 
said  the  man ;  *■  but  if  she  couldnt 
rise  to  the  say,  she'll  fill  and  go  down. 
We  must  carry  on,  at  all  events. '• 

**  So  say  I.  It^s  no  time  to  shorten 
tail,  with  such  a  sea  mnning." 

The  boat  now  flew  through  the  wa- 
ter, the  sea  itself  impelling  her,  as  ^ith 
every  sudden  gust  the  wayes  struck 
the  stem. 

"She's  a  brave  craft,"  said  Har- 
eourt,  as  she  rose  K^htly  over  the  great 
leaves,  and  plung(^  down  again  into 
the  trough  or  the  sei^ ;  "  but  n  we  ever 
get  to  land  again,  I'D  have  oombingn 
round  her  to  seep  her  dryer." 

"  ^ere  it  comes  1  -«here  H  corner 
sirr 

Nor  were  the  words  well  out,  when^^ 
like  ^  thunder- qlap,  the  wind  struck 
the  sail,  and  bent  the  mast  over  Kke  a 
vrhip.  For  an  instant  it  seemed  as  if 
she  were  going  down  by  the  prow ;  but 
she  righted  agfpn,  and,  shivering  in 
every  plank,  held  on  her  way. 

"  That's  as  much  as  shie  could  do,** 
said  the  sdlor ;  '*  and  I  woul^  not  lijke 
to  ax  her  to  do  more." 

•*  I  agree  with  you,*  said  Harcourt 
secretly  stealing  nis  feet  back  again 
into  his  shoes,  which  he  had  just  kick- 
ed ofl; 

•*  It's  freshMinff  it  19  every  minute,'" 
said  the  man ;  «  and  I'm  not  sure  that 
we  could  make  the  Islands  if  it  lasts.** 

"Well— what  then  ?^ 

«*  There's  nothing  for  it  but  to  be 
blpwn  out  V>  say,"  said  he,  tra^ieally, 
as,  having  filled  his  tobacco-pipe,  he 
struclca  light,  and  began  to  smdte. 

«  The  very  thing  I  was  wishing  for/* 
said  Harcourt,  touching  his  cigar  to 
the  bright  ashes.  ^*  How  she  mbou^ 
.-^  you  thaik  she  oav  stand  this  ?'^ 


"  She  can,  if  It's  no  ^Fom,  sir." 

**  Bi]^  it  looks  Veavier  wither  oos. 
side." 

"As  wen  9fi  I  caa  tee,  it's  only  W> 
ginnhi'." 

Harcourt  listened  with  a  specif  ot 
admiration  to  the  calm  and  measoied 
sentiment  of  the  sailor,  who,  fully  cod. 
scions  nf  all  the  danger,  jet  never,  by 
a  word  or  gesture,  uowecl  that  he  W4» 
flurried  or  excit^ 

"Ton  have  been  oat  on  nights  si 
bad  as  this,  I  suppose  ?'*  s^  Hu- 
ooi^t. 

"  Maybe  not  quite,  or.  for  it's  s 
great  say  is  runnin*;  an^  with  t&« 
wind  off  shore,  we  couldoH  have  thiiv 
if  there  wasn't  ^  stoim  blowing  for. 
ther  out." 

**  From  the  westwaid,  ^a  mean?" 

"  Yesg  sir — a  wind  coming  over  the 
whole  ocean,  ^hat  will  sqoil  npeet  tibo 
land  wind." 

"  And  does  that  oftea  liappen  t" 

The  irords  were  but  out,  when,intk 
a  loud  report  like  a  cannon-shot,  tk 
wind  reversed  the  sul^  snapping  tbs 
strong  snrit  in  two,  and  bringing  don 
the  whole  canvas  clattering  into  ik 
boat    With  the  aid  of  a  hat^t,  ^ 
sailor  struck  of*  th$  V^^*^  portioi^ 
the  spar,  and  soon  cleared  the  wi^\ 
while  tjie  b^t,  nfiw  reduced  to  a  ikR 
fbresail,  laboured  heavily,  sinking  ha 
prow  in  the  ^a  at  eivery  bound.    E« 
course,  too,  was  now  altered,  and  sbe 
flew  alon^  p|u:alld  to  the  sborSi  ^ 
great  difn  looming  through  the  vA- 
;iess,  and  seeming  as  if  dose  to  them. 

«•  The  boy  1— the  boy  !•*  o?ied  H*- 
court;  ''what  has  become  of  him? 
He  never  could  have  lived  throog^^ 
that  squall.*' 

*«lrthe  spar  stood*  there  was  tf 
end  of  u^  too,*' said  the  sailor;  •*8b«^ 
have  gone  down  by  the  stemi  b^  Bare 
1^  my  name  is  Pet^." 

"It  is  all  over  by  this  tJm^"  m^ 
tered  Harcourt,  sorrowful^. 

•*  Pace  to  him  now  1"  said  theaiilari 
as  %e  crossed  liimsedf^  and  went  overs 
prayer. 

The  wind  nown^  ftsrfhHy;  ds^» 
like,  the  report  o#  cannon,  struck  ^ 
frail  boat  at  intervals^  and  h^  ^^ 
nearly  keel  uppermost ;  while  the  vaa 
be^it  like  a  whip,  and  every  pops  creak- 
ed and  strainea  to  its  last  enduraooe. 
l^e  deafening  nobe.  close  at  hsD* 
told  where  the  waves  were  beating  on 
the  rock-bound  coast,  or  surpng  ^ 
the  deep  growl  qf  thnnder  t)^^ 
many  a'  eaten,    ft^  nufdjr  V^ 
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save  when  some  emergency  called  for 
a  word.  Each  sat  wrapped  up  in  his 
own  dark  reverieg,  and  unwilling  to 
break  them.  Hours  passed  thus— i 
long,  dreary  hours  of  darkness,  that 
8eemed  like  years  of  suflering,  so  often 
in  this  interval  did  life  hang  in  the 
balance. 

As  morning  began  to  break  with  a 
gi'eyish  blue  light  to  the  westward,  the 
•wind  slightly  abated,  blowing  more 
steadily,  too,  and  less  in  sudden  gusts  i 
while  the  sea  rolled  in  large  round 
waves,  unbroken  above,  and  showing 
no  crest  of  foam. 

"Do  you  know  where  we  are?" 
asked  Harcourt. 

"Yes,  sir;  we're  off  the  Rooks* 
Point,  and  if  we  hold  on  well,  we'll 
be  soon  in  slacker  water.'* 

**  Could  the  boy  have  reached  this, 
;    think  you  ?" 
I        The  man  shook  his  head  moumfally, 

without  speaking. 
[        "  How  far  are  we  from  Glencore  ?" 
"About  eighteen  miles,   sir;   bai 
J    more  by  land.** 

"You  oan  put  me  ashore,  ihe)i| 
I    somewhere  here  abouts  ?*' 

"  Yes,  sir,  in  the  next  bay  ;  there's 
]    a  creek  we  can  easily  run  into." 

"  You  are  quite  sure  he  couldn't 
have  been  blown  out  to  sea  ?  •' 

"  How  could  he,  sir?    There's  only 
one  way  the  wind  could  dhrive  him. 
*    If  he  isn't  in  the  Clough  Bay,  he's  in 
'    glory." 

All  the  anxiety  of  that  dreary  night 
\  was  nothing  to  what  Harcourt  now 
'  suBered,  in  his  eagerness  to  round  the 
'  Kooks'  Fomt,  and  look  into  the  bay 
'  beyond  it.  Oontrolling  it  as  he  would, 
still  would  it  break  out  in  words  of  im- 
patience,  and  even  anger. 

••  Don't  curse  the  boat,  ye*r  honour," 
said  Peter,  respectfully,  but  calmly; 
f  *  she's  behaved  well  to  us  this  night, 
or  we'd  not  be  here  now.'* 

"  But  are  we  to  beat  about  here  fo^ 
ever?"  asked  the  other,  angrily. 

"  She's  don'  well,  and  we  ought  to 
be  thankful,"  said  the  man ;  and  hia 
tone,  even  more  than  his  words,  served 
to  reprove  the  other's  impatience. 
"  I'll  try  and  set  the  mainsail  on  her 
with  the  remains  of  the  sprit." 

Harcourt  watched  him,  as  he  la- 
boured away  to  repair  the  damaged 
rigging ;  but  though  he  looked  at  him, 
his  thoughts  were  far  away  with  poor 


Glencore  upon  his  sick-bed,  in  sorrow 
and  in  suilering,  and  perhaps  soon  to 
hear  that  he  was  childless.  From 
these  he  went  on  to  other  thoughts. 
What  could  have  occurred  to  nave 
driven  the  boy  to  such  an  act  of  despe- 
ration ?  Harcourt  invented  a  hundred 
imaginary  causes,  to  reject  them  as 
rapidly  a^ain.  The  affection  the  boy 
bore  to  his  father  seemed  the  strongest 
principle  of  his  nature.  There  appear, 
ed  to  be  no  event  possible  in  which  that 
feeling  would  not  sway  and  contro) 
him.  As  he  thus  ruminated,  he  was 
aroused  by  the  sudden  cry  of  the  boat- 
man. 

"There's  a  boat,  sir,  dismasted* 
a-head  of  us,  and  drifting  out  to 
say." 

"I  see  herl"— I  see  her  J"  cried 
Harcourt ;  "  out  with  the  oars,  an4 
let's  pull  for  her." 

Heavily  as  the  sea  was  rolling,  they 
now  began  to  pull  through  the  im- 
mense waves,  Harcgurt  turning  his 
head  at  every  instant  to  watch  the 
boat,  which  now  was  scarcely  Iu4f4^ 
mile  a-head  of  them. 

•'She's  empty  1 — ^there's  no  one  in 
her  1"  said  Peter,  mournfully,  as,  stea- 
dying  himself  by  the  mast,  he  cast  a 
look  seaward. 

"  Kow  on — let  us  get  beside  her,^ 
said  Harcourt. 

"She's  the  yawl  1— I  know  her  now,^ 
cried  the  man. 

"And  empty?" 

"  Washed  out  of  her  with  a  say,  be- 
like," said  Peter*  resuming  his  oar, 
and  tugging  with  all  his  strength. 

A  Quarter  of  an  hour's  hard  rowine 
brougnt  them  close  to  the  dismasted 
boat,  which,  drifting  broadside  on  the 
sea,  seemed  at  every  ixyitant  ready  to 
oapsize. 

*<  There's  something  in  the  bottom 
in  the  stern-sheets !"  screamed  Peter. 
"  It'i;  himself  1_0  blessed  Virgin,  it's 
himselfl"  And,  with  a  bound,  he 
sprung  from  his  own  boat  into  the 
other. 

The  next  instant  he  had  lifted  the 
helpless  body  of  the  boy  irom  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat,  and,  with  a  shout  of 
joy,  screamed  out — 

"  He's  alive  1 — he's  well !— it's  only 
fatigue  1" 

Harcourt  pressed  his  hands  to  his 
hce,  and  sank  upon  his  knees  ii^ 
prayer. 
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It  is  long  since  the  search  for  a  ''north* 
west  passage  "  has  lost  almost  all  its 
interest  in  the  public  mind  >*  so  long 
thaty  now  that  it  has  been  found,  no- 
body  but  a  Fellow  of  the  Geograj^hical 
Society  knows,  or  thinks  of  inc^uirin^ 
in  what  direction  it  runs,  or  whither  it 
leads.  In  truth,  the  hobby  was  ridden 
somewhat  overhard.  The  monotony 
of  the  details  of  Arctic  Expeditions 
wearied  the  public  ear  very  soon  after 
the  excitement  produced  by  the  novelty 
of  the  adventures  of  the  earl^  voyagers 
had  worn  off;  and  the  subject  would 
have  waned  out  of  memory  years  ago, 
but  for  the  noble  fidelity  and  energy 
of  a  wife  refusing  to  abandon  her  hus* 
band  to  his  fate,  until  inexorable  time 
diould  efface  the  last  shadow  of  a  hope 
of  his  being  within  the  reach  of  human 
succour. 

The  devotion  of  Lady  Franklin^ 
operating  upon  the  generous  heart  of 
a  young  Frenchman,  in  conjunction 
with  his  own  ardent  love  of  adventure 
and  thirst  for  distinction, lately  brought 
another  actor  upon  the  stage,  and  his 
untimely,  but  enviable  fate,  i^ain,  for 
a  moment,  arrested  the  public  atten- 
tion, and  caused  a  passing  glance  to  be 
turned  towards  the  northern  graves  of 
our  unfortunate  countrymen.  Wo  more 
than  a  casual  thought  was,  however* 
given  to  the  crews  of  the  Erebus  and 
Terror  ;  the  interest  then  awakened  in 
the  breasts  of  Englishmen  was  fixed 
on  the  memory  of  an  obscure  foreign 
sailor,  to  honour  which  someof  the  fore- 
most men  in  England  came  promptly 
forward  with  their  purses  and  their 
names.  It  was  truly  a  strange  and 
unprecedented  sight  that  was  presented 
to  the  two  nations,  we  may,  perhaps 
say  to  the  world,  on  the  14th  of  No- 
vember, 1853,  when  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiraltpr,  and  the  veteran  of 
Arctic  Expeditions,  Sir  Edward  Pany* 
declared  in  their  own  names,  and  m 
the  name  of  a  meetiog  *'  composed  of 
various  classes  of  Englishmen,"  their 
anxious  desire  "to  mark  their  deep 
sense  of  the  noble  conduct  of  Lieute- 
nant Bellot,  of  the  French^  Imperial 
Navy,"  and  their  determination  to  in- 
vite their  countrymen  to  unite  with 
them  in  erecting  a  monument  to  his 
memory.    An  appeal  thus  made  in 


Ei^land  is  seldom  ine&ctnaL    Sub- 
scripUons  i>ottred  in  from  all  quarters, 
until  snfiScient  has  been  accumulated 
to  defray  the  cost  of  eieetion  of  a  grs. 
nite  obelisk,  inscribed  with  the  nams 
of  Bgllot^  and  to  enable  the  Com- 
mittee to  present  each  of  the  fiive  sisten 
of  the  deceased  officer  with  a  gift  of 
£300,  in  token  of  the  feehngs  enter- 
tained  lor  their  brother  by  the  English 
people.    Placed  upon  tlie  bank  of  the 
Thames,  on  the  quay  of  Greenwlcli 
Hospital,  the  monoment  attests  to  the 
manners  of  all  nations  the  adxoissioa 
of  a  French  worthy  into  the  moat  s^ 
ered  shrine  of  the  heroes  of  Englasd 
How  is  this  unparalleled  maai&ststioa 
of  respect  to  be  accounted  for  ?    The 
object  of  it  lost  his  life  at  the  s^  of 
seven-and-twenty,  by  a  casualty  loci- 
dental  tohis  calling.  He  was  a  straogoir 
of  humble  rank,  undistingnished  bj 
birth  or  fortune*  iinknosui  in  scieoa 
or  art.     By  what  madb  were  the 
guardians  of  the  naval  ViJhslla  of  Eof- 
knd  induced  to  admit  him  within  tbor 
precincts?   How  were  the  proudest « 
English  nobles  brou|(ht  into  a  oooubbs 
action,  in  honour  oi  hia  memory,  with 
''working    men/*    and    cQasfr#»*» 
boat's  crews  ?    The  answer  to  tbae 
questions  is,  we  think,  supplied  hj  m 
publication  of  M-  Bellot's  simfJeiJf- 
moirs  and  journal,  and  it  is  crediubic 
to  human  nature.     In  the  relatioM  of 
the  young  sailor  with  his  own  hmh 
with  Lady  Franklin,  with  the  rough, 
tme-hearted  men  amonff  whom  he  ^*f 
thrown  in  his  first  Arctic  voyage,  «th 
the  officials  of  the  English  AdaMiJt 
is  to  be  traced  the  origin  of  tbesifec|^ 
and  esteem  which,  spreading  from  thoae 
centres,    influenced    large  circles  ol 
Englishmen  to  delight  in  honountigws 
geniality  of  heart,  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose, and  devoted  loyalty.    One  toudi 
of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  m ; 
and  may  we  not  hope  that  the  msatoty 
of  the  hero,  and  of  the  frankneiB  sna 
purity  in  which  his  worship  wsssstupi 
will  bind  togetiier  the  land  that  sd^^ 
ed  him  and  that  which  gate  him  birtfti 
long  after  the  conventional  obbgfttiott 
of  a  political  alliance  can  be  expecwa 
to  endure  ?  - . 

Joseph  Keng  Bdlot,  the  wn  oU 
Kochdort  bhwksmifli,  was  bom  <»»«'« 
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18th  of  March>  1826.  Upon  the  re- 
commendation  of  the  teacher  of  the 
elementary  school  at  which  he  was  first 
placed^  the  municipality  of  Rochefori 
granted  him  a  demiboursey  at  the  col- 
lege of  that  citv,  and  his  parents,  with 
a  generosity  wnich  manifestly  kindled 
in  his  mind  the  most  lively  and  endur- 
ing  gratitude,  taxed  their  slender  re- 
sources to  defray  the  other  moiety  of 
the  expenses  of  his  education.  The 
sacrifices  made  to  this  end  were  richly 
compensated.  The  hoy's  heart  lent 
strength  to  his  intellect,  and  year  after 
year  he  obtained  such  distinctions  as 
it  was  in  the  power  of  the  coltoge  to 
bestow.  At  tne  age  of  fifteen  years  he 
was  admitted  into  the  naval  school,  be- 
ing again  assisted  by  a  grant  of  a  demi. 
bourse  from  the  municipality.  For  two 
years  longer  his  parents  struggled  to 
make  up  the  cost  of  his  maintenance, 
until,  in  1848,  he  was  enrolled  as  a 
naval  a$mtaaU»  and  stationed  in  the 
port  of  Brest,  from  whence,  in  the 
ensuing  year,  he  was  shipoed  in  the 
corvette  Bereeau,  as  an  eUve  da  ma- 
rine, and  sailed  upon  his  first  cruise. 
A  sentence  or  two  firom  the  early  pages 
of  the  journal  which  he  then  began  to 
keep,  contain  the  key-note  of  his  cha- 
racier,  and  indicate  the  qualities  that 
fashioned  the  course  of  his  short  life, 
and  struck  out  fVom  the  hearts  of  the 
strangers  among  whom  he  died  those 
sympathies  which  have  so  remarkably 
distinguished  his  memory:— 

"  We  sail  (he  writes)  this  morning  from 
^layette.  My  negligence  and  apathy  are 
extreme ;  I  have  not  had  the  courage  to 
write  home;  so  here  is  an  opportunity  lost 
to  me,  through  my  own  Ihralt  ...  I 
ou^rhtf  however,  to  ahow  more  finmiesa  In  the 
position  in  which  I  stand,  and  bethink  me 
that  I  most  absolutely  anive  at  something 
The  desire  of  showing  gratitude  for  all  that 
has  been  done  for  me,  onght,  of  itseU^  to  eonr 
stitute  a  veiy  saffident  motive  for  me.  Ooght 
I  not  also  to  reflect,  that  I  am  destined  to  sup- 
port a  numerous  and  beloved  family,  of 
-whom  I  am  the  sole  hope  ?  I  am  considered 
ambitiouS)  I  am  sure,  and  it  is  true ;  but  is 
there  a  nobler  aim  than  that  for  the  ambi- 
tion of  a  yoang  man  ?  This  landable  feel- 
ing, I  wdl  know,  is  not  the  only  one  that 
makes  me  thus  contemplate  all  my  projeets  of 
^lory  and  advancament ;  perhaps  even  there 
is  too  much  self-love  in  all  my  schemes ;  bat 
these  two  motives  together  most  make  ma 
desirous  of  prompt  advancement  I  must 
work  to  win  a  good  reputation,  instead  of 
lapping  myself  to  sleep  in  ease  and  soplne- 
ness.  ...  I  ooght  to  consider,  that  In 
VOL.  ZLTI...VO.  0CX2ZVZ. 


these  moments  of  forgetfnlness,  in  which  I 
lavish  my  money  aa  if  I  wu  habituated  to 
abandancoi  my  poor  mother  is,  perhaps,  at 
her  wits'  end  to  provide  for  the  necessities 
oltheftfflily.** 

There  is  here  evidence  enough,  and 
it  is  corroborated  in  every  subsequent 
page  of  his  journal,  that  Bellot  was  a 
good  and  true-hearted  Frenchman ;  and 
those  who  have  the  happiness  to  be  ac 
ouainted  with  living  specimens  of  the 
character,  will  not  deny  that,  with  all 
ita  peculiarities,  it  is  eminent  among 
the  most  amiable  and  the  best  our  fnul 
humanity  can  produce.  Glowing  with 
family  love,  on  fire  for  fame,  the  young 
man  shrank  not,  as  an  English  sailor, 
boy  would  have  done,  froxsi  exposing 
the  inmost  motives  of  his  heart,  or  the 
sharpest  struggles  of  his  conscience  and 
his  pride ;  but,  if  there  was  no  delicate 
reserve  in  his  manners,  neither  was 
there  hypocrisy,  and  the  truth  of  his 
emotions  was  as  little  obnoxious  to  sus- 
picion as  if  the^  had  been  kept  strictlr 
concealed  witbm  his  own  breast.  His 
mncerity  was  no  more  doubted  or 
doubtfiu  when  he  recorded  his  intent 
to^  keep  a  journal,  in  order  that  he 
might  teach  his  brother  and  nephews, 
by  his  example,  to  devote  themselves 
for  their  families,  science,  and  hu- 
manity, or  when,  in  innocent  vanity, 
he  sent  his  Dortrait  to  Mr.  Barrow  of 
the  Admiralty,  than  it  was  when  he 
allotted  a  portion  of  his  pay  to  his 
familv,  or  *' maintained  the  ignilv  of 
bis  character,*'  by  refusing  to  allow 
Lady  Franklin  to  eke  out  his  insuffi- 
cient allowances  by  paying  the  ex- 
penses of  his  outfit. 

The  Berceau  was  destined  for  an  ex- 
pedition to  Madagascar,  and  there,  in 
an  afiur  at  Tamatave,  Bellot,  to  use 
his  own  words,  received  the  baptism 
of  fire.  The  rite  was  administered  in 
the  form  of  a  ball  in  the  thigh,  and  he 
characteristically  tells  his  family,  "  it 
was  an  ordeal  from  which  I  think  I 
have  come  off  not  amiss.  I  knew  well 
that  in  case  I  felt  fear,  my  pride  and 
sense  of  duty  would  never  nave  for- 
saken me ;  but  I  am  delighted  that  I 
have  had  the  trial."  For  this  service 
the  elhe  was  promoted  to  the  first 
class,  and  decorated  with  the  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  he  being  then 
under  twenty  years  old.  Shortly  af- 
terwards he  returned  to  France,*  and 
having  passed  the  necessaiy  examina- 
tion, was  made  efiseigne  de  vaiiseau, 
in  which  rank  he  served  on  board  the 
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i^oiODlMmte»  in  Souih  America,  unti 
the  enel  of  1850>  when  he  wa3  remoyed 
fVon  that  ship  and  attached  to  the  d^ 
pot  company  at  Rochefoirt)  where  he 
90on  i^ecame  weary  of  an  inactive  and 
inglorious  liie.  *<^Wlial  (asks  his 
biographer)  can  a  ypung  unmi^rried 
naval  officer  do  who  is  emplo)'ed  in  k 
port  ?  When  he  h»  finished  his  aa^*a 
duty,  which  generally  ocdupies  but  few 
hours,  and  partaken  of  the  family  meal^* 
he  has  still  a  great  deal  of  time  on  hand* 
wnich  he  may  spend  in  study,  or  in 
Ihe  ialoTu  bfsome  of  the  townspeople 
who  feceive  visitors,  or  in  the  cercle,  or 
in  the  cafe,**  Kone  of'  these  paodes  of 
whiling.  away  life  suited  Bellot.  He 
was  evidently  not  k  closet- student, 
and  although  '*  passionately  fond  of 
dancing,  it^  miist  he  confessed  (spjrs  M. 
Lemer)  this  man,  so  ibirepid  in  pre- 
sebce  of  danger,  so  bold  in  thought, 
BO  ready  of  speech>  always  mahifestmg 
such  promptitude  and  presence  of 
znind  before  assembled  men,  was  ex- 
cessively modesi  in  all  thai  concerned 
bia  i«nbwii,  and  bashful  in  ihe  pre- 
tence of  women,  for  whom  be  i)rb- 
fewM,  too,  a  truly  chivalric  admira- 
tion and  respect.'*  lie  wai9  small  df 
fiiattire,  and  shrank  from  exhibiting 
bim&eif  id  a  quadrille ;  nor  was  he 
BiQre  at  bome  m  cercte  or  cafe,  where, 
'*  ih  th^  beginning  one  remains  ah 
hotir,  drinka  a ,  gUss  of  beer,  and 
chatd*.  .By-and-bye  the  sittings  are 
intensibly  prolonged*  plar  takes  the 
bla<3e  of  conversation^  liq|ueur8  of 
TObif;  ^d  what  was  at  first  biit  a 
{ttstittte,  iKkm  beeom^  k  habit,  tl^eh 
a  wanl^  and  oflen  hn  irresistible 
pHttlbd/*  At  liist,  in  the  beginning 
bf  IdSl,  ^Ubt  made  up  bis  mind  to 
bfief  to  takd  a^  {iart.  id  the  expedition 
whish  Lady  Frahklld  was  then  pre- 

Kiii^  to  ftend  out  in  search  of  her 
bdnd;  and  havine  eiit^ered  into  a 
correapondeqce  with  that  lady,  \it  so- 
licited aiid  obtained  the  permission  of 
tbe  t^reheh  inihister  of  mkrine,  and 
Hdl^air^  to  Lbhdon  in  May  of  that 
year.  This  tithe  waii  favourable  ;  the 
6l«at  Sxhibltioh  was  flohrishing  in 
all  iti  fi^fihriesl,  universal  peace  atid 

Shilahthropy  were  the  fashion,  and 
le  yoting  eiUeigne  de  vttisseau,  imp(^- 
fonatiiig,  to  some  extent,  the  grand 
idea  of  international  Union,  became  a 
Bdrt  of  lion  of  the  hour.  Tbe  prbi. 
pect  of  an  arctie  Voyage  in  ihe  Prince 
Albert,  a  little  schooner  of  ninety 
itohB,  mM  k  (ifilir  of  dtfbteiii  xxiefi. 


including  Captain  and  oftioen,    and 
sailing    on    teetotal   princi|Mes,    vras 
not  very  agreeable  i   "  bat   irould  h 
bave  been  possible  for  a  French  offi- 
cer to  draw  back  on  aceoant  of  s  &w 
dangers  to  be  incurred?**     ^Tidentlj 
not;  tbe  honour  of  the  mtilbnn  va3 
concerned,    and  the   warmth   of  the 
thanks  and  ihe  sympathies   of  which 
tbe  volunteer  was  the  object^  FEsdoo- 
pled  his  entbufflam  and  devotloh  to  the 
bfdlowed  enjterprise.    The  MJoum  In 
London  during  those  few  daja  was,  ia 
truth,  a  sort  of  ovatioa,  in  ti^e  eaiurse  of 
whic^the  amiable  yanity  of  the  young 
nian  was  fully  givtified,  and  ihe  &L 
lantry  and  heartiness  of  his   kindlvv 
happy  nature  were  displaced  In  al 
their  attractive  freshness.     '•  *  Who  b 
that  young  offiber  of  the  Frbnch  iiavj, 
with  an  au:  of  such  decision,  and  who 
years   his   |>recocious    deoaraticai  so 
jauntily?*  stai  Juies  Janixi   to  some- 
body.    '.That  is,'  replied  the  ^rson 
addressed,   *  til.   fiellot,  the   auei^ 
de  vaisteaUi  vho  baa  voliw^teered  ^ 
take  part  in  the  new  eJU>editton  whidb 
is  about  to  sail  in  search  ot  FraakHiu' 
Instantly  Janin  run^  up  ip  him,  saJ 
B&ySf  '  Mafoit  numtiewr,  I  had  a  pei 
wisb  to  know  ydu(  iou  are  a  kam 
man ;  allow  me  to  clasp  ybiir  Ib&* 
1  loved  him  at  once,  the  cUnmiig  IA 
whom  I  saw  but  for  two  or  three  Iioizr%* 
said.Janin,  in  relating  ihe  inet^^l* 

The  l*rince  Albert  s^ed  iroo 
Aberdeen  on  the  iind  of  M&ji  I  SSI, 
and  she  re-entered  that  port  on  the 
nlidfOctobef^!  I8ii  m}AV 
cflped  from  the  ice,  m  wbibh'i 
set  fast  for  thrcQ  buhdi^  a~* 
dayd,  until  the  6tli  of  Auguat 
the  whole  of  this  period,^  wi£ 
eeptibn  of  a  few  weeksi  BeUi^  Imt  a 
loumal^  from  day  to  day^  whi^  hii 
biogt«ph^r  has  now  given  to  ^  pob- 
lie,  imd  i^hlbh  baiindt  be  read  InlW 
de^b  iiitereftt.  It  h  trtid  it  bbniains 
nothing  tiov^l  In  scietiCe  oi>  ih  iSta- 
iure  foi*  those  versed  ih  aiviHi^TOj^ 
literature,  but  as  tbe  reflex  (if  a  am- 
ple, loyal,  refigioud,  ana  bfaH  1ieaH» 
and  as  i^.fait^ml  recbrd^Dt  tfi^  aodsl 
lifb  of  the  little  compaQf^  <v  tnie. 
hearted  seamen  into  vhieh  he  was 
adopted^  every  page  of  it  i^  a  iMj  df 
the  pleatentest  sidb  of  our 
nitttre.  In  a  letter  to  M: 
B^Uoithn^deibnMslthiic 

'<&a^y  Scob  0^  t^  OnadeiL  ot'Akir 
land  Jal«|  who  ficnSSpab  ottba  tspedi- 
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tns  of  Rfl^  IticHardsod,  aii^  FrAhklhl,  dt 
ed  by  tiQklierottf  vt^yngM  in  Starch  bf 
inles,  form  a  choaen  crew.  Mr.  John 
Lpburo,  ^b4  fbllowed  FradUIn  In  hb ex- 
11  nation  of  the  Coppermine  and  IfAcken'^ 
i  rivers,  has  ttrrited  In  ill  ht&te  froM  Van 
ic men's  Land;  to  furnish  A  Mh  proof  of 
s  devotion  16  hii  old  captahi.  Mr.  Leaslc^ 
lot  of  the  Korth  Staf,  who  kno#8  the  BAf« 
I  and  Batnfir  StnUtA,  as  Well  aa  jroii  do 
)ur  llbrarr,  Is  ottr  ico-teiSier.  At  ovkf  hiSad  it 
aptaln  Kennedy,  a  cAt)t*in  In  the  Hndi 
•n*9  Obmpinjr's  ftrvioe,  ft  nlih  df  An  an* 
f  nt  stoek ;  *  seton  of  those  PuHftftris,  whdsft 
iuntleM  oootttge  haa  itH  Sbttree  In  the  iHUik 
ve]y  faith;  one  of  those  model*  frbdl 
horn  Cooper  has  taken  his  *  Pathfinder.* 
lone,  hi  th^  midst  of.thete  4ien,  tHM  by 
icredible  sufTerin^s,  I  bring,  instead  of  ez« 
i>rience,  a  bottnoleas  ardour;  bat  I  haTe 
'iiiidence.  Have  we  hot  the  justice  of  one 
luse  to  back  naup^** 

It  Was  ttiily  k  Btrdn;;c  companipii- 
up,  ds  he  elde^here  dbdetvcs  in  hti 
iary,  b  ^hlcH  he  fodnd  himself-^ 

^*  0)nimandiilg  meh  of  a  foreign  nibibtl ; 
1  ofticpr  df  a  mifltary-iharirie  ftervlce,  amoii^ 
(>ii  Ixiund  solely  by  a  bivtl  engagement ;  a 
atholic,  endsavoaring  to  keep  alive  in  their 
inds  a  dififareni  reUgion,  in  which  thsy 
ive  been  edacaled,  and  the  precepts  of 
htcli  I  deUver  to  them  Ih  a  toogue  whieh 

not  my  own.  Nevertheless  (he  adds) 
I  ere  is  not  one  of  these  men  who  does  not 
•^ard  me  as  a  countryman,  and  obey  me 
3  if  I  were  really  so.** 

Artibtig  ttie  notable^  of  the  crewj 
ith  whom  the  joUnial  brihgs  us  into 
lose  adquaintdDce«  there  werei  be> 
(les  these  named  abov(^  the  doctor, 
'owle,  who  seems  to  ha^^  been  a  spe- 
M  woi*thy ;  Mr.  Anderson,  the  se- 
olid  officer;  Mh  Smith,  ihe  slewara; 
nd  ^tr.  Grate^  the  boatswain.  And 
ever,  so  fat*  as  cah  be  learned  from 
he  iournalj  did  a  niore  harmonious 
tr  clifeerfTil  pirty  dWell  together  for 
cvcntecn  ihonths.  Their  carousals 
ndeed  were  few  and  far  between, 
^t  startifag,  a  few  bottles  of  porter, 
cniairtin^  from  the  last  voyage,  were 
onsunica,  to  wet  the  first  wutth  of 
he  foreign  shipmate;  a  ration  bf 
jrandy  was  hdw  and  theh  coriceded  to 
he  petitions  of  the  forecastle,  when 
octoullstad  could  no  longer  be  en- 
lured  ;  and  the  birthday  df  the  old 
iochefort  bUcksthith  trad  celebrated 
)y  a  gr^ild  syinposiurii,  When  th^  dec- 
or, having  Casually  become  acquaint- 
ed with  thd  circuniBtance  of  the  ahni. 
,  ersaryi  had  A  Uttto  colUtien  prepared 


ftfteT  ,diririer»  ftfad  Ibe  wbole  crfiW  jrtoK 
a  glass  of  grog  to  ihd  health  of  th6  fa- 
toSy  Bellot.  But  then,  eabh  dAV 
brought  lis  festival  of  pi^yer  Antt 
praise.  JTB  sooner  had  Captain  Keii- 
nedy  recovered  a  little  frohi  the  seAJ 
sickness,  to  which  the  rough  seAi  bf 
the  OHcdeys  consigned  Almdst  6ver^ 
one  on  board,  than  lie  mtlSiered  sul 
hands  to  prayers  on  deck,  and  this 
practice  Wa^  continued  morning  and 
evening  during  the  entire  voyag^ 
Few  narratives  we  have  ever  read 
have  seemed  to  us  more  touching  than 
the  entries  in  the  journal  incidentally 
alluding  to  these  ministrations,  And  td 
the  part  t«ken  In  theth  by  the  yduhg 
Fwinch  HbWan  Cathdlic.  Of  %  niU 
ture  deeply  impressed  with  thh  rfelU 
gious  sentiment,  he  had  manifestly 
thought  but  little  of  these^  Chitigs  before 
chants  broogbt  him  .within  the  in- 
flaenoe  of  English  habits  :— 

.<'Ott  Sunday  (he  writes  tp  a  fijend,  hi 
referenee  to  his  fint  arrival  in  London) 
I  went  to  the  Protestant  Ghnrcb.  The 
officer  who  had  goodnatnredly  made  him- 
self my  cicerone^  said  to  me^  with  so  na^ 
tanll  an  aur,  *  What  ebtti«h  shall  we  gt> 
to  T  that  I  durst  not  tell  him  how  long  it 
was  since  I  had  left  off  going  to  mass;  <md. 
1  went  as  much  to  avoid  giving  him  a  ba4 
opinion  of  me  as  from  any  real  inclination." 

The  first  impression  was  strength- 
ened during  his  short  stay  at  Strotn- 
ness*  when  the  following  entries  were 
made  in  his  diaf7  :**^ 

''ffmmltfff,  25ftl  ifciy,  18S1 ^We  moored 

in  the  mining  In  Stromness  roada.  At 
two  o'clock  we  go  bn  shorn  with  the  crew, 
and  repail*  to  the  Free  Chdith.  Prayem  am 
said  for  OS,  and  the  congr^tion  are  called 
upon  to  put  np  Vows  fOr  our  prosperous 
voyage, 

**  Iff  /tnie._A8  usual,  Sabbath  day.  This 
time  I  go  not  to  the  Free  Church,  bot  to  the 
United  Presbyterian.  At  Stromness,  a  town 
of  twelve  hnndred  inhablUnts,  tbelre  is  also 
a  third  ohnrch.  The  apparent  unity  which 
subsists  among  ns  piM(e^  after  all  enlf 
from  the  indiffisrence  which  Lamennais  spealia 
ot  If  our  roipisters  are  chaiged  with  being 
declaimers  and  acton,  the  contrary  reproach 
iniy  be  addressed  to  tli^  ministers  here. 
The  mraistcr  ilhd  dfficlated  to-day  is  a 
radical,  MisS  C.  tells  me,  fbr  he  Says  that 
Jentas  Christ  owed  his  sanctity  to  his  labouf; 
After  ehnrch  1  Uke  a  walk  With  the  ladlev. 
Bop  with  Mr.  B. ;  Bible  reading  and  fiimily 
prayer>^tbe  domeitles  ait  present  at  it'* 

i'jrom  a  hearer^  Bellot  spon  became 
i,  hiiiiistef  of  the  word ;  and  a^  he  does 
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not  nem  to  hare  ever  formally  abaa- 
doned  the  creed  in  which  he  was 
educated^  the  progreM  of  his  Tiews, 
and  the  matnal  tmeraooe  with  which 
he  and  his  oompanionB  merjred  the 
peculiarities  of  tneir  xespectiTe  opi* 
nions  in  a  common  practical  Chns- 
tianit/j  axe  real  cariosities  of  polemi. 
cal  literatnre  :— 

**  Sertti!  Ameriotn  oiBoeni"  [of  whaknl 
he  wrftoi  ^  came  to  Divliie  Semoe  on  board 
ns  this  momhig,  with  mm  of  their  men. 
Poor  Oeptafai  Kennedj  was  quite  affected 
when  he  pimyed  to  God  for  the  lafetj  of 
thoee  limn  whom  we  are  aboat  to  pait,  per- 
hape  for  ever.  la  not  thia  one  of  the  good 
sides  of  their  rdigloo,  that  ereor  man  of 
diaraeter  may  offidate  without  haying  talun 
holy  Olden?" 

Again:— 

"As  always,  on  Sonday  we  hare  DiWne 
Serrio^  and*  as  nana],  I  read  the  sermon. 
It  aeemi  I  do  not  prononnce  ill,  and  espo- 
dally  that  my  acoent  Is  not  too  bad.  The 
aenrioe  conaists  in  reading  some  psalms,  a 
chapter  of  the  Bible,  and  prayers,  rooming 
and  evening.  On  Sunday  there  Is,  in  addi- 
tion, the  readfaig  of  a  sermon,  and  then  of 
fragments  of  nnmerons  worics  which  ha?« 
been  given  to  us.  If  the  piety  of  our  men 
is  not  vwy  enlightened,  at  kast  it  appears 
sinoere ;  and  even  were  it  but  a  matter  of 
habit  with  them,  the  inflnenoe  of  that  habit 
upon  them  is  excellent  I  know  no  spec- 
tacle more  suggestive  of  thought  than  the 
sight  of  thoee  tew  men  singing  the  praissa 
of  the  Lord  amidst  the  solitude  of  the  vast 
ocean ;  I  think  of  the  convents  of  the  East, 
lying  like  a  point  amidst  the  desert.  What, 
In  fiict,  Is  our  lifo  on  board,  with  its  regu- 
larity, but  the  convent  minns  laaotivi^,  and 
minus  the  sdfiihness  of  the  man  who  aeeks 
in  prayer  only  his  own  salvation ?  O  yes! 
the  exendse  of  prayer  Is  salutary;  it  ii, 
above  all,  useftd  and  indiipettsable  to  one 
who  Is  animated  by  true  piety.  I  used  to 
think  m3rself  religions  when  I  contented  my. 
self  with  recognising  the  existence  of  a  God ; 
I  now  understand  how  much  thia  exercise  of 
prayer  fiuilltates  for  us  the  accomplishment 
of  duties,  which  without  it  we  are  disposed 
to  pass  over  vety  Hghtly.** 

It  is  not  to  he  sopposed^  howerer^ 
that  this  tolerance  in  practice  covered 
any  latitndinarianism  of  doctrine  or 
indifference  to  the  questions  of  dog- 
matic theolc^.  Many  sharp  reu- 
nions discussions  took  placcy  when  the 
dbputants  plied  each  other  so  hard, 
that  they  ended  in  venr  bad  hnmonr, 
for  the  moment ;  and  the  solemn  honrs 
of  the  night-watch  were  occasionally 


passed  in  disqniaitions  worth;  dk 
Byzantine  schoolmen.     Thus— 

"^Mr.  Grate  [the  boatsvaiB]  omi 
me^"  writes  BcUott  **  daring  aiyvatd  si 
ooofidea  to  me  his  dovbis  ss  to  then 
with  which  Judaa  Ucariot  is  Rgardfld; « 
Jesus  Christ  was  to  be  betraj^  hr  i» 
body,  U  was  God's  will!  'Oh,' ^)^ 
*  fonnerly  people  w«ra  not  edoested  a  ^ 
are  now.  I  slioald  like  to  know  tm  la 
guages,  IVwch  and  Hebrsw.*  Whts  Id 
hhn  why  the  ktter,  •  In  orte  ts  aibi 
new  trsnslatiflo  of  the  Khla,' he  RpBa; '] 
cable,  and  not  a  carnal,  to  pass  thisqgbA 
eye^anasdle."* 

Nttther  had  the  religion  of  tiie  OT 
of  the  Prince  Albert  anythmg  uots 
in  its  nature.     Captun  KeondflcS' 
self  sang  sweetFreiich.Cans<ysn  dc- 
sons;    and   leading,    daoctog;  £' 
Smith's  violm,  and  ue  oram  given  b 
Prince  Albert,  conatiiated  the  ev^i 
amusements.     Notwithstandisi  t^^j 
total  principles,  a]ao»  high  da]fs  oi 
holidays  were,  aa  we  have  Jeeo,  ok- 
brated  with  a  cheerful  gba,  id  i 
was  "  pleasant  to  see  what  a  <^ 
of  merriment  could  be  prodaai' 
eattly."    The  result  of  the  n^iik^ 
tern  seems  to  have  been  a  ve^f  ^ 
state  of  disdpliDe,  the  most  ^ 
mutnal  confidence  between  ofiu^ 
men,  the  truest  and  loyalcst  cobgk-  , 
ship  amonff  all,  and  a  general  teflff 
ness  and  affection  for  the  foreign  yt^ 
who  had  fallen  into  their  compi?' 
instances  of  which  it  is  scaroelj  po^ 
to  read  with  a  dry  eye.     w  ^ 
of  extreme  peril,  the  crew  were  al- 
tered and  taken  into  council,  "J>^^ 
much  to  cover  responsibility,  ts toi^ 
if  any  one  man  could  suggest  snplB^ 
better  than  what  was  propoaedi"  «*• 
this  confidence  seems  never  to  ^^ 
been  abused.    Under  the  niostttj« 
circumstances,  the  opinion  of  escbffis^ 
was  pronounoad  hooestl/,  '^^J 
single  view  to  the  common  goo^i  ,'^. 
when  a  plan  of  action  was  ^^^^ 
upon  by  the  proper  authorial  ^ 
one  put  forth  his  besienergieito««^ 
it  mto  execution.    When  •  J»at  c* 
taining  the  captain  and  fonr  """JJt 
separated  from  the  ship,  it  ^^ 
resolved  to  adopt  a  course  ^^^/^ 
take  them  away  forty  nuleB  v^ 
from  their  friends,  and  the  re»^J°J; 
as  promising  the  greatest  ^^In, 
the  jireatest  number,  wss  TOMXii^ 
acquiesced  in  by  the  whole  ^* 
cludmg  •'poorMr.Smiai»''«*«'^' 
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ard,  whoie  brother  was  in  the  boat 
When  the  doctor  wished  to  accompany 
a  party  despatched  in  search  of  their 
missing  oompanioDs*  aithoogh  his  assis- 
tance would  have  been  of  ffreat  Talne, 
he  was  refased*  ''consiohoring  that 
bis  cares  might  be  more  precions  on 
board  in  case  they  return  by  sea;" 
and  the  doctor  at  once  cave  way.  In 
this  yery  expedition  Bellot  alone  added 
a  little  biscuit  to  his  meal  of  pern- 
mican,  the  men  having  slipped  a  few 
pieces  into  the  provision.bag»  in  spite 
of  his  prohibition^  beoaose  they  thought 
that,  not  being  accustomed  to  an  ex- 
clufflvely  meat  diet»  it  might  disagree 
with  him  :>*- 

''  Muy  a  time,**  he  adds,  *'  in  this  short 
trip,  I  bod  reason  to  be  Uiwardly  gratefol 
for  such  delicate  attentioDS,  which  are  always 
the  more  touching  when  they  are  oflfered  by 
l^ersons  apparently  roogh;  and  the  firrt 
night,  when  I  was  half  asleep,  I  saw  them^ 
one  after  another,  come  and  wrap  me  op, 
and  make  sure  that  my  feet  were  not 
firosen.** 

And  so  it  was  throughout.  Truly, 
even  if  the  voyage  of  the  Prince  Al» 
bert  has  added  no  new  &ct  to  science, 
land  although  it  fiiiled  to  accomplish 
the  objects  of  its  promoters,  it  yet 
!  opened  spriniES  of  human  feeling,  whose 
I  merciful  streams,  blessing  as  they  did 
:  those  among  whom  they  rose,  will 
!  surely,  in  their  further  course,  fertilise 
:  many  a  withered  heart. 

'*  On  thdrntnm,''8By8  V.  dela  Boqfvette^ 
in  a  memoir  read  before  the  Qeogmphical 
Society  of  Paris,  "■  Captain  Kennedy,  aa 
well  as  all  the  craw  of  the  Prinoe  Albert, 
spoke  with  so  much  admiration  of  the  ser- 
vices rendered  by  Bellot.  and  of  his  ex- 
emplary oooduct  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  expedition,  that  he  was  eveiywh^re 
received  in  £Qgland  with  genuine  enthusi- 
asm. The  B  ritish  Government  made  known 
officially  to  that  of  France  how  well  satisfied 
it  was  with  the  zealons  and  intelligent  oo- 
operatton  of  the  yoong  oflScer,  and  liSdy 
Franklin  personally  expressed  her  gratitude 
to  him  in  the  most  touching  tanns.  The 
Geogiaphioal  Society  of  London,  an  illus- 
trious body,  which  has  already  rendered  so 
many  servioes  to  scienoe,  conferred  on  him 
the  title  of  Foreign  Corresponding  Member— 
a  favour  which  acquired  still  more  value  in 
his  eyes  from  the  flattering  words  of  the 
president,  Sir  Boderick  Mnrchiaon,  and  from 
the  presence  and  approbation  of  the  most 
distinguished  personages  of  Bngland.** 

In  his  own  country,  too,  he  was  not 
unhononred.    He  had  been  promoted 


to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  dnring  his 
absence ;  the  time  he^  had  passed  on 
board  the  British  private  ship  was 
counted  to  him  as  service  at  8ea»  and, 
in  order  to  give  him  time^  for  repose, 
and  the  arrangement  of  his  papers,  he 
was  nlaced  on  the  footing  of  being 
caUed  on  duty  to  Parisi  horn  the  date 
of  his  return  to  France*  This  dignu 
fied  ease  did  not,  however,  long  con. 
tittue  to  content  his  adventurous  spi. 
rit.  Shortly  after  his  retnrn,  he  be- 
gan  to  press  upon  the  attention  of  the 
ministry  of  marine  a  proposal  for  a 
F^rench  expedition  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin ;  and  while  this  applica- 
tion was  |)ending,  he  refused  an  offinr 
made  to  him  by  Captain  Kane,  of  the 
post  of  second  m  command  of  an  Ame« 
rican  expedition  with  the  same  object. 
He  also  declined  the  still  more  flattering 
tender  of  the  command  and  ownership 
of  the  Isabella  steamer,  which  Lady 
Franklin  was  preparing  specially  ibr 
an  expedition  to  Behring*s  Struts,  and 
in  which  Captain  Kennedy,  his  former 
commander,  was  willins  to  serve  under 
his  orders.  *'  You  xnow,"  wrote 
Lady  Franklin,  when  making  this  ge- 
nerous proposal,  *'  that  the  crew  of 
the  Fnnce  Albert  are  ready  to  go 
with  yon  wherever  you  choose  to  lead 
them.  However,  yon  shall  be  free  to 
choose  your  own  men;  andev«n,  if 
you  like,  to  take  with  you  in*  this  ex- 
pedidon  two  or  three  of  your  own 
countrymen  in  whom  you  have  confi- 
dence." The  grounds  of  Bellot's  re- 
fusal was  no  less  noble  and  touching 
than  the  motive  of  the  ofEsr,  "  He 
was  afraid  lest  this  extreme  confidence 
should  produce  a  bad  effect  in  Eng- 
land, and  weaken  the  sympathy  wiUi 
which  Lady  Franklin  inspired  her 
countrymen." 

At  length,  finding  that  he  could  not 
communicate  his  own  enthutdasm  to 
the  minister  of  marine,  and  resolved 
not  to  let  a  season  pass  by  without 
makinganother  visit  to  the  Arctic  re- 
gions, Bellot  asked  and  received  per- 
mission to  embark  in  H.M.S.  Phoenix, 
Captain  Inglefieldf  and  upon  the  10th 
of  Mav,  1853,  he  was  received  on 
board  that  vessel  as  a  volunteer  for  the 
expedition  she  was  then  about  to  pro- 
ceed on.  This  was  the  young  seaman's 
last  vovage,  and  the  closing  scene  of  it 
we  shall  relate  in  the  words  of  his 
countryman,  M.  Lemer.  On  the  12Ui 
of  August  he  left  the  Phoenix  and  her 
companion,  the  North  Star,  in  Ereboi 
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ai)d  Terfor  Bay,  »ccomMnied  l>y  the 
quf^termas^?  of  tbe  Nortb  St^r  and 
three  sailors,  and  bearjoff  Adroiraltj 
despatches  for  Sir  Ed^varo  pplcl^er  :— 

"Itw«wppo»e4  tbat  Sir  E4ward  yru 
in'^eUington  Cbamiel,  in  the  neigbboor- 
hood  of  Cape  Belcher.    lo  that  direcMon, 
therefore,  the  )itUe  troop  set  out,  maicbing 
close  along  the  eastern  sbora  of  the  chan- 
nel.   At^r  eneamptDg  the  ant  day  thsee 
miles  from  Gape  Innis,  the  five  men  baited 
next  day,  on  detached  blod(«  of  ice,  aboat 
thiee  miles  ftom  Capi)  fiowd».    On  ths 
lA^i  of  the  14th|  on  quitting  that  cape, 
they  ha4  to  ceom  a  c}eft  in  the  ice,  four  feet 
wide,    wbich    they    pflbcled    prosperously 
eqongh.    Hiej  w^   three  miles  ott  land 
whea  Bellot  proposed  tQ  encamp^  and  he 
tried  t^   roacl^   it   in   tbe  India-rubber 
canoe ;  bnt  being  twice  driven  hack  by  a 
violent  gale  from  the  sonth-east,  he  deter- 
mlned  to  have  an  attempt  msde  hy  tiro  of 
hiq  companions,  Harvey,  the  quartermaster 
of  the  Korth  Btas,  and  Uadden.    The  at*. 
tempt   snoceedad,  and  onoe   on  shore,  the 
two  men  ^xed  a  pf«-ropf    between  the 
sledge  and  the  coast,  by  meaps  of  whlph 
thiree  olgect^  ponld  be  trapsported.    A  fourth 
trjp  was  ahoqt  to  be  midsrtaken,  when  Mad- 
den, who  F*a'np  ^  ^^  middle  in  the  water, 
p^^ix^ved  that  tlsB  ice  was  setting  itself  in 
motion  off  shore  and  towards  mSd-channeL 
Ballot  shouted  to  let  go  the  rope_an  eflfort 
was  yet  to  be  made^  a  hope  remains ;  bnt 
the  motion  of  tW  ice  is  sq  rapid,  that,  before 
any  moasare  can  be  tet^eQ,  \^  if  %lfea4y  at 
an  eppiwpqs  distance  from  ^bs  Bho^u    *  | 
tl|^Q  vent  to  the  top  of  a  hil}  tq  watch  them,' 
says  ¥a4dep,  in  his  deposition,  '  aq^  saw 
them  8w»>t  away  fnm  ^^^d  towards  mid- 
o^annel     I  watched  from  that  spot  for  six 
hoiUB,  j)atlpet  dght  of  them  in'  two.    When 
they  phased  out  of  sight,  the  vnen  were  stand- 
ing near  t^e  sledge,  H.  BeUot  on  the  top  of 
the  hummock.    They  seemed  to  be  op  every 
solid  piece  of  ioe.    At  that  moment  the  wind 
was  blowing  strongly  from  the  SQOthreast, 
end  it  was  snowing.*    That  moy^g  ma^s  of 
ioe,  thps  driven  northward  ))y  a  furious  gale, 
Gfurie(i|  away  tlie  unfortunate  Bellot,  and 
two  aailpts  iri^  hlro,  William  Johnson  and 
Qavid  Hoo|k.     Alter  vainly  endeavouripg 
to  shelter  themselves  under  the  tent  with 
which  their  dedge  waa  loaded,  the  three 
men  began  to  cut  a  house  for  themselves  in 
the  ioe  with  their  knives.    But  let  John, 
son  speak;  h^  diepositkm  is  pcecise,  apd, 
nevertheless,  very  touching : — 

f'*M.  BeUot,'  he  says,''si^(  for  balf*an- 
hour  in  ponver^ation  w^th  us,  u^lking  on  the 
danger  of  our  position.  I  told  liim  I  was 
not  afraid,  and  that,  the  American  expedi- 
tion were  drfiwn  up  an^  down  this  channel 
bjtbeiM-    tierepUed,  *  I  know  they  were ; 


and  when  the  ^rd  protect ns^  not tbr 
our  head  shall  be  touched r  lUbisi^^l 
M.  Bellot  what  time  it  waa.  He  nti  'AU 
a  quarter  past  eght  ajl*  (ThnftiiT  j 
18th\  and  then  lashed  up  hb  boc^  o 
said  be  wonid  go  and  see  how  Uk  bv 
diiving.  9ebedop^gQilsab(ntt»ra 
nutes,  when  I  if  ent  ronnd  ^hf  isme  bBcc  i 
under  which  ^e  were  shehet^  to  Ul 
hhn,  but  could  not  see  b»*a;  siri  on  i^ 
ing  \Q  oor  diplter  saw  h»  s^ck  oa  tis  i 
posite  sa4e  of  a  creek,  about  fin  feiN 
wide,  and  the  ipe  all  breakiflg  op.  U 
called  out,  *Hr.  BeUatl*  but  no  sasvc 
this  time  btowing  ytarj  Imrd'  ^^  I 
1  again  searched  round,  betceuUieeid 
of  hun.  I  believe  that  whea  he  $A  n 
the  s(ieltcr,  the  wind  blew  bim  im 
creek,  and  his  soa -wester  being  ikA  hr^ 
could  not  rise.' 

•«  David  Hook,  Bdlot^  other  OBspol 
deposed,  that  before  the  bresch  is  t^l 
and  the  attempt  to  land,  soon  oee  ^ 
said  that  It  would  be  moie  pniaeDtt*s 
the  middle  eff  the  ehannel,  Beliat,^ 
thsee  words,  npUed,  that  OaptasP^ 
osiers  wers,  to  keejp  aloqg  ^ib  em- 
right,  within  about  two  nules  d  it. 

"ThU  last  trait,  and  the  whole ^1 
scei^e,  fvpnplete  the  monJ  pertrsiiBrerf^ 
lot,  a  'slave  to  du^,  sacrdidng  ha9vzd 
to  it,  and  incessantly  di^K»ed  to  dr^^ 
life,  oonfironting  death  like  a  msa  fcH  ^  | 
subliiqe  oonlidence,  that  holy  fiiik  ^' 
keeps  the  soul  always  in  ieadnie»  to  »i 
before  i^  Qreatar  •vd  itf  Jnd^ ;  H^^  I 
-^ich  inspic^  tl|e  navigator  oC  ^\ 
tesn^  ceaM>nr  ^  utter  tbe  fiQ«  ^, 
•  heaven' is  is  near  hy  wat?r  as  bvi*^ 

So  ended  the  abort  career  of  ji 
tenant  Bellol ;  aad  sridom,  pe» 
has  a  bttiban  life  been  nore  raj 
with  the  eleniente  of  genatnebipi^i 
tban  his.  '«  Whpm  tbe  fp^  i< 
diq  yp^nif.-  Bidlot  Mved  big  ei« 
tp  win,  by  bqpest  meaiw,  tie  rpj 
of  two  great  nationia,  and,  better  j 
to  earii  and  tp  seeare  |be  esteeo 
l«¥e  of  many  frienda.  Se  ^  f 
tbe  espenenoe  of  manbood  m 
its  shadow  ovec  tbe  briliiaot  coffi^j 
in  which  the  generoos  enthusii^ 
yonth  depicted  the  fhtore.  .  ^ 
dea4  he  yet  speaketh,  teachma 
his  pwn  stbry,  the  iiee^  personii 
social,  of  intimate  and  bosouii 
amtn^iQi^ ;  a^lSifliy  the  mW«^^ 
4eatb,  nniting  Fianee  and  Epgucj 
a  common  jiesipe  tq  dp  bozwar^ 
mamorv  of  ope  of  tbe  Irii^t  ^° ' 
akst  of  iVenchmeiu 
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Thb  capitulation  of  Limerick  in  1691 
is  generally  looked  upon  as  the  conclu- 
sion of  If-isn  history,  properly  so  called. 
Herq  i(  is  that  Leland  stops^  Moore 
ha9  not  gone  even  so  far ;  and  although 
Flowden  hfiA  inflicted  upon  the  won4 
an  historical  men^oir  which  winds  mqd. 
dily  through  the  commenoenaentof  the 
eighteenth  century,  there  are  few  per- 
sons resolute  enough  to  undertake  th^ 
task  of  wading  intb  it,  for  the  sake  of 
the  Uttle  they  may  pick  np.  Lascelles, 
the  most  Jaborioi^  of  (soinpilers,  is  of 
no  (Recount  as  an  historian.  £ven  in 
fdcts  1^^  is  incorrect.  Besides,  his  book 
is  suppressed,  only  a  feif  copies  are  to  be 
met  With.  And  the  few  writers  of  less 
note  who  have  undertaken  to  carry 
on  the  national  annals  from  ancient  to 
modern  times,  have  passed  over  this 
gulf,  either  in  complete  silence,  or  with 
words  so  listless  and  unintelligible  as  to 
resemble  the  yawn  they  provoke. 

Hence,  from  the  Kevolution  to  the 
middle  of  the  reig^  of  Greorge  III.^  is 
a  blank  wl^ich  no  one  seems  to  have 
cared  to  fill  up.  What  Iceland  was 
doing  for  those  eighty  or  ninety  years» 
except  for  the  instant  that  Molyneux 
started  up  as  her  solitary  champion^  and 
for  tha(  period  into  which  the  genius 
of  Swifl  has  thrown  a  partial  gleam^  is 
as  little  known  to  the  world  as  is  the 
origin  of  her  towers ;  and  yet  the  must 
have  been  about  something. 

Any  hiatus  in  history  is  an  evil.  No 
period  can  be  understood  in  a  state  of 
Isolation.  Events  explain  each  other. 
They  are  evolved,  by  a  natural  apd  in- 
telligible process,  out  of  other  events; 
they  grow,  like  leaves>  by  the  opera- 
tion of  an  inherent  principle  of  develop- 
ment, f^nd  are  always  natural  as  th^y 
arise. 

This  it  18}  as  well  aa  something  in  the 
period  ii^  question  not  destitute  of  in- 
terest for  its  own  sake,  that  has  decided 
us  upon  iittempting  a  sl^ort  excursion 
into  this  unreclaimed  domain,  and  ga- 
thering thence  some  specimens,  if  not 
of  dimensions  equal  to  those  brought 
from  the  valley  of  Eshcol,  at  least  of 
a  class  and  character  not  altogether 
unworthy  of  a  place  in  a  national  pe- 
riodical We  must  confina  ouraelvea 
for  the  present  to  the  history  of  a  very 
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few  years  at  the  epmrnenoeo^eii^t  pf  tl^e 
era  of  obscurity. 

There  is  one  difficulty  iPfhich  i^pfbr- 
tunatel^  besets  the  best-initentione^  ii^- 
quirer  into  this  peripd.  He  ;s  con- 
stantly Kt  i\  loss  how  to  keep  hia  course 
in  the  mi  d  -streiim  of  imp^trtlaUty .  D  ur- 
ng  the  first  half* century  after  the  Kg- 
rormatiO[),  the  rival  parties  wiihiq  the 
kingdom  coiuinued  to  bedigUngubhod^ 
in  me  maioj  by  tbo  boutiduricj*  of  tha 
two  rapc3.  But  oncxs  ttie  unchristian 
policy  of  those  who  profesE(c4  the  Re- 
lormed  rch'giou  hf|d  struck  the  plough- 
share of  purstfcution  into  the  land,  tho 
political  demarcatioDa  thenccfurtb  feU 
Into  the  religions  ones,  ^n^  Ireli^nd  be- 
came Piutestatit  apd  Eoman  CntlioUe. 
As  long  m  th^  ethnical  diitinctloD^ 
keep  their  prominepce,  we  who  live  m 
a  later  and  mpre  en lig burned  cru  hav@ 
a  comparatively  easy  task  ;  ft>r  wq 
have  established  and  admitted  princi- 
ples to  guide  US4  afforclin^  a  clue  to 
our  worst  entanglements  if  T^e  only 

Eossess  tl^e  power  and  will  to  take  it  ia 
and ;  but  when  religious  strife  super- 
sedes  political  ^nt^onisn^  a^4  \^^ 
spirit  or  bigotry  gets  abroftdis  a  new  u\r 
gredient  has  ent^e^  into  the  investi^^ 
tion^  of  which  the  essential  prppertieif 
are  not  so  ei^ily  ascertained ;  or  rather, 
concernins  the  propertiea  of  which  %\x^ 
minds  of  Uie  amest  and  most  conscien- 
tious men  are  known  tp  disagree. 

The  embarrassment  arising  out  of 
this  state  of  things  pervades  the  wholo 
aspect  of  politic^  a£^rs  from  thence- 
forward. It  enters  into  every  page« 
and  is  fdt  at  every  step.  ^n4  wh^r^ 
the  inquirer,  as  h^  desoencls  nearer  anq 
nearer  our  own  times,  might  reason<p 
ably  expect  that  history  shquld  at 
length  cast  itself  clear  of  £^bl^,  an4 
atone  by  its  faithworthiness  for  the 
fading  or  romance  and  chivalry  fVom 
the  page ;  even  in  this  hope,  strange  tq 
say,  he  must^  when  he  tt^rps  to  Iremnd, 
nufke  up  his  mind  to  be  disappointed* 
Not  only  does  he  Qnd  the  most  oppo- 
site inferences  drawn  from  the  facts  | 
but,  astonishing  as  it  may  appear*  he 
discovers^  as  he  pursues  l^s  re^^rch*  9^ 
continuous  discrepancy  in  the  narra- 
tivQ  of  successive  events  peitvadiag  the 
records  of  the  British  apd  the  Irish 
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chronicIerSf  conBtitoting,  in  fact,  two 
concurrent  and  discordknt  histories; 
so  that,  up  to  a  yery  recent  period,  he 
is  obliged  to  grope  his  way  throueh 
evidences  as  contradictory,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  circumstantial,  as  that 
supporting  a  provincial  identification 
andofi&i 

To  reconcib  these  discrepancies  is 
no  easy  task ;  to  attempt  it  is  no  light 
undertaking.  The  conviction  that 
there  is  something  translucent  in  truth, 
which  causes  it  to  shine  through  the 
thickest  veil  that  can  be  thrown  over 
it,  is  our  only  encouragement.  This, 
and  the  belief  that  in  the  events  of  this 
period  we  of  to-day  are  practically 
concerned,  have  sufficed  to  overcome 
many  scruples. 

From  the  surrender  of  Limerick,  the 
strugzles  of  Ireland,  so  long  carried  on 
withnre  and  sword,  have  been  almost 
exclusively  civil  struggles, — for  the  dis- 
turbances of  public  tranquillity  in  1798 
can  scarcely  be  called  a  war ;— but  they 
have  been  not  the  less  real  for  all  that. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  that  tyrannical  code 
was  built  up,  which  was  intended  by  a 
rampart  of  law  to  supply  the  place  of 
that  pale  of  an  earlier  era,  witbm  which 
the  interest  of  England  and  the  Anglo> 
Irish  had  uniformly  entrenched  it8el£ 
Before  that  century  had  run  its  course 
its  demolition  had  be^.  The  legisla- 
lative  act  with  which  it  closed,  ren. 
dered  its  obliteration  a  matter  of  safety ; 
and  paved  the  way  for  that  final  incor- 
poration of  the  creeds  into  one  equally 
enfranchised  whole,  which  might  per. 
haps  with  a  better  grace  have  earlier 
followed  the  union  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

The  condition  of  Irehuid,  once  the 
contest  between  James  and  William 
was  brought  to  a  dose,  and  the  autho- 
rity  of  the  latter  definitively  established, 
was  miserable  enough.  The  passions 
of  nations,  as  of  individuals,  seldom 
cool  down  in  a  moment  when  the 
strife  is  over.  On  the  one  side  was  a 
haughty  and  triumphant  party,  actu. 
ated  by  the  usual  motives  of  min- 
gled animosity  and  rapacity,  in  earn', 
mg  out  its  own  mode  of  quieting  the 
country,  and  enriching  its  adherents. 
On  the  other,  was  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation, now  consigned  over,  by  the  so- 
lemn act  of  their  own  leaders,  to  the 


sway  of  those  who  had  hitherto  been 
unable,  firom  the  first  invaaon  of  Hecjj 
IL,  to  substantiate  a  title  to  their 
territorial  acquisitions,  either  on  the 
ground  of  conquest  or  surrender.  De 
Ginckle*s  army,  ill  paid  and  loosely  dis- 
ciplined,  wanted  httle  provocatum  to 
urge  it  to  acts  of  unjustifiable  severity 
ana  wanton  cruelty,  perpetrated  in 
spite  of  the  incessant  exertions  of  the 
civil  and  military  authorities/  and 
that  provocation  had  been  abondontly 
supplied  t  by  the  vast  bands  of  house- 
less and  wandering  natives,  partly  com- 
posed of  the  scattered  fragments  of 
Jameses  forces,  partly  of  t&>se  who, 
having  obtaineid  protection  from  Wil- 
liam's generals,  had  been  subseqoeotly 
maltreated  by  the  soldieiy,  and  oonse- 

rtly  bore  with  them  into  the  wilds 
superadded  rancour  of  penooal 
wrong ;  and  partly  of  those  gangs  whidi 
had  lon^  infested  the  northern  districts 
of  the  kingdom  —  the  but  remiuuit  of 
the  mountain  militia  that  had  foUoved 
the  banner  of  Owen  Roe. 

These  predatory  hordes  resembled, 
in  some  respect,  the  fierce  troops  of 
assassins  which,  during  the  period  of 
the  Crusades,  poured  down  nom  their 
homes  within  the  fastnesses  of  Ie- 
banon,  upon  the  armies  of  the  Cbriv 
tiansand  the  Saracens  indiscriouBittly. 
Amidst  the  exaggerated  stateoie&ti 
of  the  English  writers  of  the  day,  tad 
the  sweeping  refutations  of  tiuor  op- 
ponents, enough  is  elidted  of  iD(w- 
puiable  truth  to  show  how  dismal  and 
dark  the  social  horizon  must  have  been 
over  which  such  tempests  could  hare 
swept.  High  among  the  trackless  hilk 
the  £apparees-«for  so  were  the;  call- 
ed.— used  to  gather  in  maases*  after 
having  at  a  preconcerted  signal,  ooU 
leoted  their  arms  from  their  P^*^  .^ 
concealment  —  the  hollow  of  an  old 
wall,  or  a  pool  in  the  morass.  At 
dead  of  night  from  this  wild  congre- 
gration  was  heard  the  simultaneous 
yell  of  readiness,  and  in  a  moment  the 
whole  body  had  burst  down  upon  ^ 
prey,  whether  it  was  an  intercepted 
detachment  of  the  English  army,  or 
an  unguarded  bawn, — and  the  won, 
whatever  it  was,  was  done  in  an  u^ 
stant  Should  assistance  arrife*  and 
reprisals  be  attempted,  there  was  no- 
thing to  be  attacked— the  band  had 
disappeared.    Not  a  trace  was  to  be 


♦  Harris's  "  William  III."  p.  294. 
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discovered  of  the  formidable  array  of  That  lawless  bands  should  infest  a 

a  few  minutes  before, — and  the  trooper  country  circumstanced  as  was  Ireland 

might  weary  himself  in  search  of  the  at  the  time^  is  but  natural ;  that  the 

Kapparee>  who  was,  perhaps,  crouched  general  outlawry  of  the  race  should 

like  a  hare  in  the  nearest  tufb  of  rushy  drive  a  hahuofvilised  peasantry  to  des- 

grass,  or  lying  all  along  in  the  water-  peration,  is  likewise  too  probable  an 

course  close  by,  with  his  mouth  and  inference;    we  aro  not  eaUed  upon, 

nostrils  alone  above  the  surface.*  therefore,    to   reject    the    statements 

With    a   characteristic   versatility,  made  by  contemporary  writers  regard, 

too,  these  very  same  individuals,  as  mg  this  singular  fraternity,  on  the 

soon  as  the  winter  compelled  them  to  score  of  improbability,  f 

dose  their  barbarous  campaign,  would  Some  final  fieusU  remain  undisputed 

appear  at  the  quarters  of  the  troops,  at  all  events,  forming  a  more  sfgnifi. 

or  in  the  thoroughfares  of  towns,  in  cant  commentary  upon  the  h(»i^ors  of 

the  squalid  garb  and  with  the  abject  these  wars  than  all  Curry's  vindica- 

mien  o(  beggary,  under  which  no  sa«.  tions.    Bean  Btory*s  list  gives  us,  of 

gacity  could  recognise  the  sinewy  and  Rapparees  killed  by  the  army  or  niili^ 

ferocious  banditti  that  had  spread  ter.  tia,  1,928 ;  of  the  same  put  to  death  by 

ror  through  the  land.  the  soldiers,  without  form  of  trial,  122. 

Their  habits  and  manners  were  as  By  an  injudicious,  as  well  as  cruel, 

peculiar  as  thehr  system  of  warfare.  prodamaUon  of  Grovemment,  a  certain 

They  had  no  settled  abodes,  and  sub-  sum  a-piece  was  offered  forRapparee^ 

sisted,  partly  on  plunder,  partly  upKm  heads ;  and  they  were  constant^  told 

the  cattle  which  they  conducted  with  over  before  the  officers  as  so  much 

them  in  droves,  and  which,  belonging  merchandise,  for  the  stipulated  reward, 

to  the  smsil  and  active  breed  ot  the  There  is  a  tradition  of  a  tragical  occur- 

country,  formed  little  impediment  to  rence  occasioned  in  a  family  of  rank,  by 

them  m  their  rapid  marches  and  le-  a  sackful  of  these  ghastly  trophies  being 

treats.  rolled  out  suddenly,  and  without  pre- 

•  Dr.  Cany's  *»  Qvll  Wars  of  Ireland,"  vol  it  chap.  8. 

t  Dr.  Carry,  the  author  who  has  shown  the  greatest  zeal  as  wdl  as  ability  hi  the  a^ 
tempt  to  impugii  the  testimony  of  eyewitnesses,  has  succeeded  no  fitrther  than  to  derignats 
the  outiages  of  the  Rapparees  as  acts  of  retaliation,  without  denying  that  they  were  perpe* 
trated  *,  while  the  passage  he  cites  from  Lesley's  answer  to  King  only  asserts,  that  the  greater 
number  of  those  who  were  execnted  as  Bapparees  did  not  in  reality  belong  to  that  com* 
munity,  bat  were  inoffensive  coantiy-people,  who  were  every  day  seized  and  shot  without 
ceremony,  by  an  army  who  hardly  thought  them  "  haman  kind.** 

That  there  may  be  some  exaggeration  In  the  accounts  of  Williamlte  writers  in  speaking 
of  the  atrocities  alleged  to  have  t>een  committed  by  the  Bapparees,  is  not  difficolt  to  believeu 
But  the  admission  of  excess  and  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  army  goes  far  to  confirm  them, 
in  the  natural  course  of  wild  vindictiveness ;  and  the  Act  passed  in  the  7th  year  of 
William  III.,  a  few  years  Uter,  for  the  sappression  of  these  very  gangs  directs  its  p^ 
nalties  expressly  against  outrages  to  person  and  property,  appearing  to  be  common, 
amongst  which  are  enameiated  mordb,  maiming,  robbery,  anon,  destroying  cattle,  lee.  ft 
is  however  mdispatable,  evincing  the  working  of  the  same  spirit  wluch  onfortunately  stiU 
exists,  that  the  Bappazees  were  encouraged  and  abetted  by  the  "  protected  **  Irish,  as  (hey 
were  called — that  is,  by  those  individuals  of  James's  par^  who  had  been  granted  protections 
by  the  generals  of  William's  army,  on  the  condition  of  their  behaving  peaceably  and 
quietly.  These  treacherous  friends  were  in  the  habit,  by  certain  signals^  of  giving  no- 
tice of  the  approach  of  any  detached  bodies  of  troops  which  were  to  pass  acroes  lonely  dis- 
tricts, or  through  difficult  defiles.  While  Lord  George  Hamilton's  regiment  lay  at  Mount 
Mellick,  a  small  party  of  his  soldiers,  ifrith  a  few  of  the  BngliA  townspeople,  were  thus  en- 
trapped, witUn  a  mile  of  the  town,  and  all  murdered.  Some  persons  were  proved  to  have 
harboured  the  ofienders ;  but  though  they  were  seized  and  held  prisoners,  the  Oovemmeat 
in  Dublin  dealt  so  leniently  with  them,  that  not  one  of  them  sufiersd ;  and  Haitis,  who 
tells  the  story,  assures  us  that  he  himself  oonvessed,  many  years  after  the  settlement  of 
Ireland,  with  two  of  these  individuals,  who  used  to  boast  of  their  various  methods  of  screen- 
ing delinquents^  and  their  other  **  policies  at  the  time"  (See  Harris's  ''  William  III."  p.  295)l 
But  however  this  may  be,  in  the  curious  details  of  which  an  outline  is  given  above,  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  a  motive  for  misstatement.  Nor  is  the  indignation  of  their  champion, 
Dr.  Cony,  easily  intelligible,  where  it  is  excited  to  such  a  degree  by  the  insinoation  that  his 
unfortunate  oountiymen,  when  hnnted  to  their  lairs,  hid  their  musket-barrels  in  cavities^  and 
their  bodiei  in  bog-bete  (See  *«  Daliymple's  tfemohr  of  Britahiand  IieUad,"  pert  L  p.  176). 
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yious  warningy  at  the  feet  of  a  young 
girl.*  Barbarity  seldom  accomplbbes 
Its  object.  It  is  easy  to  see,  on  toe  one 
bandy  bow  inadequate  such  means 
must  baye  been  to  effect  tbe  extirpa- 
tion oi"  tbe  robbers ;  and  bow  conTe- 
nient  an  excuse  was  thus  afforded,  on 
tbe  other,  for  tbe  indulgence  of  secret 
grudge,  or  selfish  cupidity.  A  Bap- 
t)aree*s  head  was  worth  money ;  but 
whether  the  thing  delivered  bj^longed 
to  the  bod^  of  an  outlaw  waci  not  like- 
ly to  be  nicely  ioquured  into :  it  was 
a  human  bead— and  as  such  was  paid 
for.  "  ^ 

It  is  but  justice  to  add»  that  after 
the  termination  of  hostilities,  a  reason- 
able time  was  granted  to  t^hesa  mar 
rauders  to  come  in,  surrender  tbelr 
arms,  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
As  many  as  did  so  obtained  protection, 
and  were  permitted  to  return  unmo- 
lested to  their  homes.  And  the  sfght  is 
said  to  have  been  a  strange  one,  the  mul- 
titudes of  this  wild  mmtia  traversing 
the  provinces,  and  driving  l^efore  them 
their  flocks,  which  were  numerous, — 
while,  in  strong  contrast  \q  the  desola- 
tion of  tbe  country  they  ijassed 
through,  their  own  persons  exhibited 
all  the  external  marks  oi  comfort,  be- 
ing well  fed,  and  substantially  dad^f 
It  is  one  of  ^  (oiseries^  indeed,  which 
^e  do  Wfi  he^  of  (it  ^is  period,  at)d 
which,  at  a  latec  one,  has  90  much  ng- 
gruva^  all  pther  ills— thi^t  pf  pover- 
ty. Diuring  the  whole  pf  the  war 
plenty  langhed  frcuA  the  fields,  and 
luxuries  hung  almost  within  reach  of 
the  middle  classes. 

For  some  time  longer,  however, 
numerous  detached  gangs  of  9^ppa- 
rees  continued  to  infest  Uie  provinces ; 
i^d  to  disperse  these,  or  bring  them 
to  justipe,  was  the  first  tbiqg  ^  be 
t^qugjit  of.  A  military  fprpe,  i^  was 
plsin,  ^vaa  not  likely  to  relieve  the 
pountry  of  the  nwsanpe.  Nor  were 
tbe  EoyatAring  troops  of  WiUiam's  ge- 
aerals  exactly  the  fnends  which  the 


i>eaceable  inlwtbitants  wm  mctined 
to  summon  to  their  aid  in  such  an 
emergency.    Althoash  at  this  period 

Lwa^  too  much    the   custom  for  s 
rd  lieutenant  or  a  Lord  Dmatf  to 
hold    the   nominal    helm  of  Govern- 
ment, while  h^  beatowed  just  eBoa|h 
of  his  time  and  attention  upon  the 
country    to    rdGeye    him    from  the 
charge  of  being  altogether  an  abseo- 
tee,  and  periiips,  in  sosoe  esses,  to 
enable  him  to  e£^t  certain  arnmee- 
ments  on  his  own  account  ;t  still  tus 
seeming  ne^ct  was  not  alwiys  to  be 
laid  to  t^e  Viceroy's  own  chaise   In 
'William's  reign  especially,  the  local 
interests  of  large  sebttoos  qf  hisnewlj- 
acquired   dominions    i^ere  too  lieed- 
les^ly    compromise  to    the  lUKjnes- 
tionably  great  object   that  monaroh 
kept  in  vtew — tbe  support  of  an  anned 
confederacy  against  tne  pcv^rveeoiqg 
power  of  France.    And   ttogh  we 
find  Lord  Sydney,  who  had  beat  ap- 
pointed hoid  Llentenant  oflrstuKi 
so  fyt  back  as  March.  16dl,  itiD  ab. 
sent  from  his  post  i^  August^  1^^)§ 
yet  we  may  readily  imagiac  that  at 
this  stormy  period  the  King  hsd  toongo 
for  Uiat  favourite  minister  to  dooeasr 
himself,  and  was  content  to  alkiv  w 
Chancellor    Farter   and    Conii^i 
^e  twQ   officers  origu^y  sssofl*^ 
vith  ^he  tieuten^  in  <i  PP«nDa««« 
iw  Lprds  Jn«tipe«,  imd  \f  fhomkeW 
already  entmsted  thd  ikswaagotibe 
civil  artidea  of    Liineiaaki  U>  ^ 
fotrwiud  the  govemneDt  of  tbelP% 
doQi,    nqv   that   the   dm^  iQw^ 
what  (in  his  estimation)  was  tbe  m- 
nor  rpsponstbility  of  its  intcrasl  *"*" 
nujemetit. 

To  their  credit  we  may  ^^^Ir? 
the  regttla^on  of  the  jvkm  «?J!t 
inepts<if  thepiTil  est^Wi»h»«*!»'J[5^ 
UiA  bpcome  so  niis^ipiwAr  m^' 
ed  daring  the  wr.  V^  ^^l 
eourti  weM  fumished  mk  ^^^^f^^ 
judgea;  the  coantiaB  moat  anwa«e» 

civil  control  wam  placed  in  chaifft<" 


*  O'DriscoVs  M  History  of  behind,"  vo^  iL 

t  O'Driscoli  vhi  8up. 

t  Lord  Clare,  in  h!a  remarkable  soeech  on  the  Unloii.  describes  m  IsngaSfS  a  HtUlOTi^ 
charged,  the  way  in  which  afbirs  were  carried  on: — "  TJie  £^ecutave  6ovvtm^  ?•* 
committed  nominally  to  a  Vioeroy,  bat  essentially  to  Lords  Jiv^t^cea,  a^l^cted  friun  ^P"°' 
dpal  state  oflScers  of  the  country,  who  were  entrusted  with  what  is  called  thett^'s  w'""'^ 
hut  might  with  more  liropriety  be  called  the  bnwnesa  of  the  Lords  Justices.  "^^^^^^ 
to  Ireland  for  a  few  montna  only  in  ^wo  years,  and  returned  to  EngUipd  perlectiy  f  hi 
with  his  mission,  if  h^  did  not  leave  the  i^sirs  of  the  English  Goyetnfaent  iroi>^  ^ 
found  them/* — p.  26.  -..«.. 

S  Pee  "  LQdg9*s  Patqi^  O^icer^* 
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Lords  Lieateoanty  assisted  byDepn. 
tics ;  the  prudent  step  was  taken  of 
piacipg  in  the  custody  of  o^pers  of  mi- 
litia  such  arms  as  might  reasonably  be 
required  to  enable  them  to  defend  their 
lives  and  properties  from  parties  of  de- 
predators; and  the  ranks  of  the  Privy 
Oounpil  were  filled  with  men  of  influence 
and  respectability,  whose  principles  of 
loyalty  to  the  House  of  Orang^  were 
publicly  known.  Seventeen  justices  were 
appointed  to  ]iold  assizes  in  the  several 
counties  within  wbic(i  the  law  could  be 
safely  admitted  ;  thus,  in  the  words  of 
the  historian,  *f  to  give  the  people  a  tastQ 
of  the  sweets  of  peace. "  In  addition  to 
which^  the  Commissioners  of  Forfei- 
tures,  who  had  notoriously  abused  their 
trusty  ^ere  superseded;  and  son^epro. 
clamations,  tending  tp  allay  tbe  pre- 
sent discontent  on  these  and  other 
grounds,  were  issued.  *  Salutary  regula- 
tions, which,  had  they  been  acted  npou 
in  firmness,  and  followed  up  by  further 
measures  conceiTed  in  the  same  spiril;, 
might  have  availed  by  degrees  tp  nave 
humanised  tl;e  victor,  and  reconciled 
the  vanquished  in  some  pleasure  to 
the  inevitable*  hardships  of  his  lot. 
As  it  isi  no  man  of  common  sense  and 
common  bumanity»  hoifever  convinced 
he  may  be  of  the  political  apd  social 
tendencies  of  the  Church  of  Borne, 
and  of  the  blessings  arising  to  human 
society  ffom  the'Befi>nned  religion, 
can  look  with  any  other  feeling  than 
that  of'  indignant  reoret  upon  that 
system  of  coercion  wich   gradually 


grew  out  of  all  thb,  and  was  so  stem. 
Iv  ana  stea4ily  put  in  force  against 
the  now  conquei^  mass  of  the  Bol 


man  Cathqlic  population  of  the  coun- 
try. * 

The  efiect  of  the  wise  measures  above 
enumerated  was  encouragingly  visfblq 
on  tlie  cegsatioi^  of  the  war.  An  imme- 
diate palm  ensued.  Tbe  laws  were  re. 
spected,  outrages  ceased  $  and  what  was 
fabled  of  the  days  of  **  Brian  the  brave," 
might,  with  lit^e  exaggeration,  be  re- 
lated as  fact  of  the  times  of  which  we 
treat,  that  the  most  defenceless  way- 
farer might  traverse  the  land  from 
north  to  sputh,  and  from  east  to  west, 
without  finding  faims^f  oncp  beyond 
the  pale  of  protectiop  and  safety. 

Meanwhile,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty- 


seven  years,  Chichester  Bouse  9nce 
more  saw  a  Parliament  legitimately 
assembled  within  its  walls.  For  it^ 
meeting  tiiere  were  various  pressing 
occasions,  whereof  the  principal  was 
Ae  necessity  of  obtaining  a  supply  of 
money  to  meet  the  large  un()iscbarged 
obligations  of  the  Iri^l^  Government 
for  arrears  of  pay  to  civil  i^nd  military 
officers.  It  Was  hoped  tha^  every- 
thing would  have  gone  on  quietly ; 
l)ut  a^the  very  outset,  wl^en  the  Com- 
mons came  to  consijler  two  money 
biUs,  which  had  been  certified  f|rom  the 
Pr^yy  Council  in  England,  in  con- 
formity with  Poynings'  law,  fi  vio- 
lent opposition  "was  raised,  on  the 
ground  of  an  alleged  right  of  thp  Irish 
House'  of  Con^mbns,  similar  to  that 
enjoyed  by  the  English,  to  originate 
all  bills  involving  supplier  of  money. 
In  spite  of  the  e&rts  of  the  Gbvera- 
ment,  the  Houqe  rejected  one  pf  the 
bills  ;t  and  the  favourite  of  Wllliiun, 
whose  great  aim  it  was  to  strengthen 
the  royal  authority  ii^  Ireland,  and 
render  that  countr^  in  all  ito  depart- 
ments dependent  on  Englandf|  was  so 
incensed  at  what  he  designated  as  an 
act  of  arrogance  and  presumption,  that 
he  caused  a  protest  against  the  vote  in 
questipn  to  be  entered  on  the  journal^ 
of  the  Housp  of  CommonSii  and  prq. 
rogued  Parliament  at  once,  though 
but  four  bills  had  been  passed.  Ha 
ha4  hoped,  it  has  been  thought,  jto 
have  thus  gained  time  for  the  fidmi- 
nistration  of  the  usual  Government 
persuasives ;  but  if  he  had,  he  was 
disappointed ;  and  he  was  fbrpedi  after 
two  adjournments,  tp  a  dissolution^ 
which  fliccordingly  took  place  on  the 
5th  of  September,  1693.$ 

The  Commons  indeed  had  not  sfaoifn 
themselves  by  anr  means  inclined  to 
submit  tamelj^  to  the  imputations  of  thp 
Viceroy.  Ever  nnce  tne  first  opposi- 
tion or  the  Parliament  of  the  Pale  to 
the  encroachments  of  the  prerogative 
V(i  1576,  when  the  Lord  De^uty^f  the 
day  assumed  the  power  of  levying  as- 
sessments by  royal  authorjt^,  without 
reference  to  tlie  will  or  sanction  of  Par- 
liament,§  the  Irish  Commons  had  taken 
pvery  opportunity  of  asserting  the 
right  of  independent  legislation^  and 
looked  with  constantly  increasing  jea- 


^  Hairis's  William  lU.,"  p.  298.  f  **  Commons'  JoanuO,"  voL  ii.  p.  28. 

J  Sm  "  PlPwOro'fl  Hist,  BfiYiew.^voL  i.,  p.  ?Ql. 
§  See  Mooie*8  *<  Hist  of  Ireknd,"  vol.  iv.,  p.  7i. 
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lousy  upon  the  interference  of  the 
English  Parliament  in  Irish  afiairs. 
It  u  well  known  how  boldly  their 
rights  were  afterwards  advoKcated  by 
one  of  their  own  body,  at  this  time  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Meanwhile  they  had  requested  per. 
mission  to  send  Commissioners  to  ifing- 
landy  in  order  to  lav  before  their  Aia- 
jestieSf  William  andMarvj  their  rea- 
sons for  rejectiiK;  the  biUs.  To  this 
request  the  LonJULieutenant  did  not 
even  condescend  to  return  a  courteous 
answer.  "They  are  at  liberty,"  he 
scornfully  replied,  "  to  bc^  their  Ma- 
jesties* pardon  for  their  seditious  and 
xiotous  assemblies."  To  this  unmea- 
sured language  he  did  not  trust  him- 
self, nev^thdiesB^  until  after  he  had 
obtained  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
upon  the  right  claimed  by  the  Com- 
mons. This  was,  as  might  be  expec- 
ted, faTourable  to  the  Crown.  As 
long  as  the  judidal  function  was  ter- 
minable at  the  King's  pleasure,  the  law 
was  naturally  obsequious  in  proportion 
to  the  dependence  of  those  who  ex- 
pounded it.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  required  opinion  from  mea 
who  might  be  removed  by  the  same 
will  that  had  elevated  them.  But 
Parliament  was  more  unfettered,  and 
therefore  less  manageable.  It  had 
persisted  in  its  opposition  to  what  it 
pronounced  an  unconstitutional  stretch 
of  prerogative,  and  actually  passed  a 
vote  hostile  to  the  Viceroy ;  while,  at 
the  same  time/ complaints  were  exhi- 
bited  against  him  in  England  by  Sir 
Francis  Brewster,  Sir  mlliam  Gorej 
Sir  John  Macgill,  Lieutenant  Stafibrd, 
Mr.  Stone,  and  Mr.  Kerne.  These 
gentlemen  were  examined  at  the  bar 
of  the  English  House,  which  listened 
eagerly  to  the  inquiry,  as  tending  still 
further  to  damage  a  narty  that  had 
recently  rendered  itseli  peculiarly  un. 
popular,  on  account  of  a  harsh  and 
illegal  system  of  army  impressment  it 
was  charged  with  encouraging.  Both 
houses  presented  an  address  to  the 
Kinz.  The  Lords  pointed  to  the  abuses 
in  toe  disposal  of  the  forfeited  estates ; 
to  the  lavish  ^rant  of  protections  to 
the  Irish,  working  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  Protestant  interest ;  to  remissness 
in  certain  payments  under  the  autho- 
rity of  parliament ;  to  a  violation  of 
the  ancient  privileges  and  charter  of 


the  dty  of  Dublin ;  to  illegal  eieca- 
tions,  and  equally  anwairantahle  n- 
prieves.  The  Commons  compluned 
more  openly  of  the  disoonrsraient 
given  in  a  variety  of  wavs  toFrotes- 
tants,  and  contrasted  the  ravour  itom 
to  Papists,  especially  in  the  dangeroos 
form  of  recrmtinff  the  army  with  tbem. 
They  aimed  still  more  directly  at  ^ 
Lord-Iieutenanty  in  charging  nelridi 
Government  with  selling  the  ibrfeited 
estates  at  undervalue ;  with  embeafifis 
both  the  stores  left  in  the  towns  «nd 
garrisons  by  the  late  King  Jame^  snd 
Uie  moveaUes  found  upon  6ie  Mfated 
estates ;  and  they  crowned  thor  attadc 
by  thegrave  charge  of  additions  bsring 
been  made  to  the  Articles  of  Limeneki 
after  the  capitulation  was  rigned,  vd 
the  nlace  surrendered. 

Tnis  storm  of  accusation  a»nst 
Sydney  was  received  with  fbrmucoiw 
descendon  by  his  Majesty,  who  no. 
mised,  in  kingly  phrase,  to  attend  to 
all  remonstrances  that  should  coQ«froffl 
his  faithful  Lords  or  Commons;  tttbe 
same  time  it  may  justly  be  hu^totis 
credit,  that  he  was  able  to  cGscrimMe 
between  the  ostensible  and  the  resl  ob- 
ject of  the  attack  upon  Sydney,  sndfid 
not  visit  upon  his  lieutenant  those  letr 
of  his,  calculated  by  ih&t  general  (o- 
dency  to  cany  out  fblly  and  honoflr. 
ably  the  Articles  of  Limerick,  to  whv^ 
his  own  kindly  word  was  pledged*  ^ 
was  not  until  the  next  x^gn  tb&tthe 
Court  entered  with  genuine  earned 
ness  upon  the  svstem  of  trampSngont, 
by  means  of  Protestant  is^stmoej, 
the  last  remains  of  the  BonsA  pv^ 
in  Ireland. 

But  although  articles  of  unpesefl* 
ment  against  the  Lords  Jostioes,  Co- 
nbesby  and  Porter,  had  fafled  in»» 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  still  Wn- 
liam  could  not  altogether  blind  In^ 
to  the  effect  of  remonstrances  of  wtf 
nature.  His  government  was  seostbty 
weakened  in  that  country,  so  nmch  » 
that  he  felt  himself  at  last  obliged  to 
remove  Sydney  from  his  post  Ae- 
cordingly,  on  the  8rd  of  Jttlv>  1688» 
that  nobleman  embarked  for  ED^laod, 
with  the  intention  of  not  again  rcg«- 
ing  to  Ireland.  Previous  to  thi|»  B^ 
ry.  Baron  Capel,  had  been  •■^J^*^ 
in  a  commission  with  Sir  Cyril  Wyc« 
and  William  Duncombe,  as  Lord  Jo*- 
tice ;   and   these  functionaries  were 


•  dmoUett'a '« £Qst  of  fiiglaad,"  ix.  178.   ;  ^ 
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sworn  into  office  within  a  month  after 
Lord  Sydne/'s  departure.*  Ab  a  tes- 
timonial of  personal  regard,  the  King 
created  Sydney«  the  next  year^  Earl  of 
Komney;  and  thenceforward-- though 
he  appears  to  have  held  the  office  of 
Lord-Lieutenant  some  time  longer — he 
18  dissociated  from  any  active  inter- 
ference  in  Irish  affiiirs.  It  is  clear,  on 
a  review  of  his  character  and  career, 
that  he  was  nnsuited  for  the  delicate 
task  he  had  undertaken  —  the  settle- 
ment of  Irdand.  He  was  a  courtier 
and  a  man  of  pleasure,  full  of  that 
specious  tact  which  renders  a  man  in- 
nuential  within  the  circle  of  those  that 
have  access  to  him,  without  the  genius 
to  spread  that  influence  over  the  area 
of  his  command*    By  the  most  accom- 

^  plished  of  historians  he  is  considered 
as  hayine  wanted  capadtv  ;t  and  Swifl 

^  speaks  <u  him  in  his  old  age  as  frivo* 
lous  and  illiterate.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
indolent  and  luxurious,  he  presented 
in  manner  and  disposition,  as  well  as 
in  hjs  history,  a  marked  contrast  to 

(       his  more  celebrated  brother^  Algernon ; 

[       while  be  escaped^  it  must  be  admitted 

i  .^unless  we  believe  the  u  nsubstantiated 
insinuations  of  his  enemies — that  deeper 

I  disgrace,  which  it  has  been  reserved 
for  modern  times  to  fasten  upon  the 

;       memory  of  the  long.renowned  martyr 

I       of  republicanism. 

We  have  seen  that  before  Sydney's 

i  removal  Lord  Capel  had  been  appoint- 
ed of  the  number  of  the  Lords  Justices. 
He  was  younger  brother  of  Arthur 
CapeL  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  in  1692,  author  of  the  pub- 
lished letters  which  bear  his  name,  and 
whose  unmanageable  probity  was  so 
distasteful  to  C5harles  and  his  brother 
James.  It  was  not  from  any  strong 
family  likeness  in  this  respect*  as  far 
as  we  can  see,  that  he  was  chosen  at 
this  juncture  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment. It  was  by  no  means  unusual  to 
initiate  a  minister  for  tiie  Government 
of  Irdand  bv  a  preliminary^  probatioii 
in  the  capacity  of  Lord  Justice.  Whe- 
ther it  was  origbally  designed  that 
Capel  should  pass  through  this  inter- 
mediate grade  on  his  way  to  the  higher 
dignity,  does  not  ap|>ear ;  but  his  qua- 
lifications for  office  in  the  eyes  of  the 
EnsUsh  Ministry,  might  be  summed  up 
in  wis  one— that  he  was  ready  to  waive 


all  inconvenient  scrnDleSf  in  order  to 
form,  concentrate,  and  control  a  party 
strong  enough  to  command  a  majority 
in  the  Council  and  in  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  devoted  to  what  was  called 
the  English  interest  in  Ireland — that 
is,  the  principle  of  extreme  encoura^ 
ment  of  the  Protestants  by  legislative 
and  all  other  means,  and  of  equally 
emphatic  discouragement  of  the  Romish 
rehgion,  interest,  and  population, 
throughout  the  kingdom.  In  justice 
to  the  King  it  ought  to  be  added,  that 
neither  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  one 
functionary,  nor  in  the  appointment  of 
the  other,  did  he  follow  his  own  un- 
biassed inclination.  But,  usually  at  a 
distance  from  the  seat  of  Government, 
his  object,  as  Burnet  remarks,^  too 
palpably  was,  so  to  balance  factions  aa 
to  neutralise  any  opposition  powerfol 
enough  to  embarrass  his  foreign  po- 
Kcy. 

Capel  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  a 
party  as  unscrupulous  as  himself.  His 
game  was  theirs.  He  played  for  power, 
they  for  lands  and  houses.  The  great 
point  with  the  latter  was  to  strain  and, 
if  necessary,  to  distort  the  Articles 
of  Limerick,  so  as  to  throw  as  much 
property  as  possible  into  the  hands 
of  the  Crown  by  confiscation,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  made  the  sub- 
ject of  fresh  grants,  in  which  they 
hoped  to  share.  With  the  fbrmer,  the 
paramount  object  was  a  replenishment 
of  the  exhausted  Treasury.  But  both 
saw  the  necessity  of  standing  together, 
and  of  opposing  a  united  front  to  the 
party  of  Sydney  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  parliamentary  independence  on  the 
other. 

The  Articles  of  Limerick,  as  we  have 
seen,  formed  a  fruitful  subject  of  con- 
tention. From  the  first,  they  were  the 
favourite  battle-ground ;  and  this  con- 
test of  conventional  rieht  survived  for 
years  the  strife  of  hostile  armies. 
Strange  to  sa^,  the  first  enconnter  had 
taken  place  within  the  walls  of  a  church. 
On  the  very  next  Sunday  after  the 
Lords  Justices,  Coningsby  and  Porter, 
had  returned  from  De  Ginckle*s  camp. 
Popping,  Bishof)  of  Meath^  hurried 
into^  the  pulpit  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Christ's  Church,  eager  to  prove  in 
their  presence  that  peace  ought  not  to 
be  preserved  with  a  people  so  utterly 


I: 


*  Lodgt'sFUentMCMBoen.  f  MacanUy*s  '' Hist  of  Enghmd,"  iL  405. 
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devoid  of  aU  tiumaiiitjr  inA  good  fidtft 
as  the  rebel  Irish.  This  j^robably  essoA 
by  8alT>rise  upon  the  digmtlurios  of  ihd 
C5athedral,  sinoe  we  find  tJie  Bishop  of 
Klldare^  their  dean,  himaelf  in  his  ptdod 
the  following  Sunday,  maintaining^ 
with  equal  emphasis,  the  absoldte  ne- 
cessity of  iceeping  the  public  faith*  even 
Vith  the  most  pei-iidious  df  ^neini^.  Aft 
thl^  fiii^t  sermon  had  highly  {nbi^hsed 
the  liberal  party,  so  this  was  too  muoh 
for  the  Couit  to  digest :  and  ihe  con- 
troversy spread  with  sucn  violende  and 
rapidity,  that  at  length  its  (Echoes  reach* 
ed  the  royal  cars.  William  show^  his 
opinion  of  the  inatier  plainly  enouffh-. 
he  dismissed  the.  Bishop  of  Meaih  fron 
the  Coundi,  atid  called  the  Bishbp  of 
Kildare  to  fill  th«  tabafat  place;  and 
ih  the  ehd  it  wHS  fodnd  nticess^  Uliki 
the  Oil  of  odhdliaiion  should  bci  pour^ 
Upod  the  waters  fh>m  the  Horn  of 
Dean  Synge,  who  was  commissioned 
iopreaclu  in  the  satne  ptilpit,  ftoxsx  ibis 
teit—"  Ke^p  p^aoe  With  all  menj  if  \i 
bepossibU."* 

It  was  an  ttbfbrtuttat^  circumstance, 
as  tending  to  strengthen  and  peHi^tuai^ 
the  discontent  of  Uios^  indudea  in  the 
capitulation  of  Limerick,  that  the  sub- 
stance of  a  certain  document,  called 
*'  The  Secret  Prochmation,"  tiver  trans- 
pired. I'bis  instrument  had  bdeti  drawn 
up  in  Dublin,  before  die  capitulation^ 
by  the  Lords  Justices,  at  the  tiisUgation 
of  the  ^ng,  tf  ho  instruct^  them  ts 
propose  to  th^  besieged  aiiy  terms 
which  inight  bring  the  war  to  a  closb 
kt  once.  Discbverihg  on  thfeh*  arritiil 
at  the  camp  tfaMi  Articles  had  been  al. 
rciid)r  propounded  and  under  dlscu^ 
siott,  more  advantaseoos  th^in  tliosa 
the^  bad  brobght  wim  them,  tii^  Lords 
Jiistices  suppressed  ihe  latter,  and  pro. 
cebded  to  luijust  add  sign  what  th^jr 
found  in  prepili^ation.  Although  it 
wbuld  appear  frobi  Clarke's  correa* 
pondence  that  the  eibrrisbn  #ere  ex- 
tremely wbll  satisfied  with  theee  Arti- 
cles At  the  tiihe,  still  the  discdvtoy  that 
bbttcsr  terins  might  hate  been  obtAlned, 
by  a  natural  effect  bf  disappointmenl^ 
engendered  ainotigst  the  Iiish  Roman 
OatbdlicB  a  spirit  of  tesistafao^  to  thedi 
Which  wotlld  probablv  have  been  ^ 
less  generally  evinced,  had  they  onljr 
known  what  they  giuned,  and  not 
what  they  had  Idst.  On  the  other 
hand«  the  exemption  of  so  many  c^  the 


esiniei  ht  JaMs'd  ^sffiWiBn  fton  h 
feiture  lindeT  ihe  aatfie  Articla,  £^ 
equal  iahbra|t«  il>  thosfe  latsr  £l|^ 
settlers  and  military  adventtv^  «l 
had  hoped  td  haVe  reajMl  an  ariiess 
harvest  out  of  the  tpm^  ttf  tkesaed 

The  Irish  Werte  left,  of  cOane,tni 
ffest  their  bfasi^ii  itt  thtiy  im^j 
Amoh«^st  the  Protettiuiia  tiie  ms^ 
bausedy  aS  W^  hikve  8Mi»  a  fruitfal  li 
jel^  df  contentidoL  TfanSe  itarl 
sprnhg  np.  Ohe  seistim  was  «}sd 
ous  tor  A  coinpleie  im^idance  of  I 
compiitt,  US  dnjiiBt  towArda  1<^  i 
jetts,  And  di8bt«aitablto  to  the  Ki 
Thb  paity  went  to  far  AstoaiioptI 
words  iil4d  by  i^SM^  towards 
Seven  Bishbp  during  the  r&mn 
scene  in  King  itasnte'tf  dtnet,  in  it^ 
and  exdidm  th^fc  it  virafi  trtiaten  ti 
pituUte  with  this  &iiig.t  A  m\ 
less  violent^  but  scii^oi^  leas  inteie^ 
admitted  th4  aitthoHty  of  the  tH 
and  the  JuStiod  of  earthing  if  out  s 
lis  might  bfe done;  btitinainUinedl 
paramouiit  rteatonaof  SliltiB  should  e 
trol  all  inferior  arrai^^ilMts^  tad  t 
in  the  hit^rpiietatioit  of  the  Artii 
themselves  a  wide  didcxfeHon  sbonij 
allowed,  eten  td  thd  insertioo  I 
omission  of  wbrds  mitd  jina^e^  it: 
der  to  obviate  faiadlfebt  ill  conssqoal 
to  thli  English  dr  ProtDStaiti  iflle^ 
The  thbrd,  less  numeroni,  aaid  st 
same  time  kss  indncincial^  bat  rssii 
in  its  nnniber  sb6ii  wkimpeaeU 
names  as  those  of  Po^to^  and  d 
daT^d  to  uphold  th«  ttiprettaej 
honour,  WitUbnt  r^e^eteoci^  to  eo^ 
quences.  To  this  ^isdlitA  bekm|^ 
considerable  body  of  iud^dmieDt  o^ 
ben  of  ihe  Bouitt  bf  Cbilililohs,  si 
bf  the  higher  legal  fUnbtionaries.  i 
thb  old  t^fotesUnt  finnnitoi^tbeeGi 
try.  Pktriotism  ^dentil  r  dniws  tali 
to  its  side.  Both  ability  4nd  aldaof^ 
Wera  sHoWn  in  8uppoHiii|g  tlie  JQ^ 
as  well  as  policy  or  adhetidg  stnci/r 
a  solemn  siipuUtion,  i#faien  apfi^^ 
likely  mox^ovdr  to  ^foKpnA  moKsdt^ 
tdgeoos  to  the  QniM'niMlit  and  P^ 
testaiit  ibterM  thin  hdd  it  c«e  tid 
been  contemplated. 

Lord  dvdnb)r,  it  Will  fioft  hs  for^i 
ten,  had  lost  the  Qt>verfattient  of  I^ 
land  foi  his  adherbiiee  t»  ^  tH 
For  it  was  the  nnpdpdari^  srisJ 
ll:t»m  this  Sdurett  whieD  pfWVefited  li 
being  able  to  command  a  majontji 


•  Hanlfl^s  "liftofCoi.'* 
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the  Commons*  Tho  new  Lord  Justice 
was  not  long  in  seeing  that  he  musii 
iidopt  a  verv  different  line  of  policy, 
riie  Qaeen  had  earnestly  urged  npon 
liim  and  his  colleagues^  On  their  first 
appointment,  *•  the  pefotming  of  many 
ilisorders  that  were  pretaiHng  in  that 
k  i  n  gdom ;  ••  ♦  though  whethet  these  "  dis- 
orders'*  cohsisted  in  the  claiiiours  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  for  justice,  or  the 
scramble  of  thfe  English  party  for  for- 
i'eitures-— whether  they  referred  to  Par- 
liamenty  or  tlie  nnsetUed  provinces,  or 
the  Commission  Courts^  is  not  so  plidn« 
1  f  the  motive  may  be  divined  from  the 
effect,  there  is  some  reason  to  coneludd 
that»  ito  the  royal  eyfes,  the  cause  of 
Protestaiitishi  and  the  English  ihfeeresi 
were  held  identical  with  orddr,  and  aS 
such  formed  the  chief  subject  of  her  Ma. 
jcHty's  recoinmendations.  Capel's  sub- 
sequent  conduct  would  certainly  seem 
to  warrant  this  conclusion.  But  the  firm- 
ness  of  VVych  and  Duncombe  proved  an 
obstacle  which  all  his  efforts  could  not 
overcome.  Badced  as  they  were  by 
t  wo  of  the  brightest  luminaries  of  the 
law.  Lord  Chancellor  Porter  and  Mr. 
Justice  CdXit  they  <iontinued  ivlmor- 
:ible  by  his  strongest  arguoients. 
Tiiey  derived  additional  8U|)port  frotn 
the  knowledge  that  the  King's  heart 
wiis  with  them,  and  thai  he  was  deter- 
mined jto  countenance  them  pcrsohallF 
through  any  opposition.  The  truth 
appears  jko  be  that  William»  liise  all  ex- 
alted  aaiures*  fell  that  there  was  some, 
thing  higher  than  thi^  expediency  of 
tho  raomeatt  or  j^rhaps  he  judged 
that  he  oonld  nttw  affohl  to  Waite  ad- 
vantages which,  at  the  eritictil  period 
of  1692,  it  wdtud  have  been  dattgbrous 
to  surrender. 

Cajpel,  finding  himself  thus  thwdrted 
by  his  colleagues,  ana  observing  the 
increased  hostility  of  the  party  into 
whose  arms  he  had  irom  the  nrst  thrown 
himselfy  to  the  ariicies  of  limerick  as 
they  then  stodd^  resolvea  to  make 
the  present  state  of  iiffatrs  the  means 
of  his  Own  advaneement.  He  had  a 
definite  eourse  b^re  him ;  the  leve^ 
by  which  he  was  to  wotk  his  ^nrpose 
was,  the  obtaininc^  of  supplies  by  means 
o f  a  Parliament.  This,  he  kn<^w«  was  the 
<:reat  imn^ediate  object  with  their  Ms^ 
j (Sties.  The  exchequer  was  empty; 
the  pay  of  the  army  and  government 
oiiicials  alarmingly  in  arrear ;  the  re- 


venue hopel^fily  inadequate,  and  the 
whole  ii^ass  of  those  who  depended  upon 
the  funds  of  the  State,  in  a  tumult  of 
discontent.  The  problem  was,  to  as- 
semble a  Parliament  for  this  purpose^ 
and  yet  prevent  its  doing  misciiief. 
Sydney's  experiment  was  a  signal  fail- 
ure. Prorogation  after  proro|jation 
had  been  had  recourse  to,  without 
effect.  Only  foUr  Acts  were  passed. 
Now,  there  was  money  to  be  voted,  a 
recognition  of  the  authority  of  Poyn« 
ings'  law  to  oe  obtained,  and  nu- 
merous other  necessary  laws  to  be 
enacted. 

Out  of  this  predicament  Capel  saw 
that  the  extrication  was  easier  by  covert 
than  by  open  means.  He  affbcted  to 
fall  with  teal  hito  the  interests  of  those 
whose  habit  it  was  to  declaim  against 
the  articles  as  an  uncalled-fbr  conces- 
sion to  the  enemy.  He  rightly  calcu- 
lated, that  those  who  were  so  little 
Sf^idtous  to  maintain  the  honour  of 
the  Crown»  would  prove  not  much 
more  strenuons  in  upholding  the  inde- 

Eendence  Of  Parliamtoil  Accordingly^ 
e  suggested  to  his  friends,  that  through 
his  influence  the  rigidity  of  the  Arti. 
clcs  hii^^t  possibly  be  rtilaxed  in  fa^ 
vour  of  the  Protestant  loyalists,  pro- 
vided the  assertion  of  parliamentary 
independence  were  given  up.  Finding 
that  this  hint  tvas  hstened  to,  lie  pro- 
posed to  Wych  and  Buncombe  that 
the  experiment  of  a  Parliament  should 
be  tried.  In  all  probability  he  did  so 
only  to  obtain  an  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  subject  sufficiently  decisive  to 
show  their  Majesties  good  i-^ason  for 
giving  him  more  ample  powers.  If  §d^ 
the  result  justified  his  calculation^. 
His  two  colleagues,  after  mature  delli 
beration,  pronounced  against  the  ex- 
pediency of  calling  a  Parliament ;  ahd 
as  Capel  continued  firm  in  his  deci- 
sion in  favour  of  the  experiment,  all 
that  remained  —  and  this  vras  what 
Capel  was  aiming  at  —  was  to  submit 
thb  conflicting  dpinionsj  t^ith  thb  rea- 
sons for  themi  separately  to  the  Go. 
venifhent  in  England.  We  have  copies  ^ 
of  these  letters  fortuhately  preserved 
amotigst  the  Southwell  MSS. ;  and  the 
readei*,  i-everting  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  written,  will 
not  be  slow  to  remark  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  unaffected  dryness  of  the 
first,  coming  from  two  lawyers  of  "  se- 


*  Bomet's  **Histoiy  of  his  Own  Time,*^  p.  506. 
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▼ere  tempers  ;***  and  the  wily  nUuri. 
bility  or  that  concocted  by  tae  in- 
tr ieain|;  Yicroy.  They  bear  date  from 
''Dablin  Castle,"  whence  the  rival 
rulers  despatched  their  conflicting  mis- 
nves  the  same  day : — 

''to  XB.   8BCBETART  TIEVCHAXB. 

*•  I>iihUa  CMlk,  Uth  Jaljr.  *M. 

"  S',— In  the  beginning  of  Ifsy,  we  le- 
oeived  yo**  of  the  24tli  of  Aprfll,  in  which, 
among  other  things,  yoa  lignify  his  Mtjes* 
ties  comsnds  to  us,  that  we  should  soul  him 
oar  opinion,  whether  we  thfaik  it  eonv*- 
nient  that  a  Pariiamenfc  shoaM  be  eaUed 
here,  and  at  what  time,  and  partiealaily  in 
relation  to  the  sole  right,  cbioied  ^  the  lata 
House  of  Commons,  of  bsginnmg  mon^* 
bills  in  their  Hoose;  and  in  order  thereto^ 
yon  sent  us,  by  his  Hajesties  comand,  a 
copy  of  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  in  England 
in  that  matter,  which  hu  Majesty  tboght 
fitt  wee  should  oommunicate  to  such  Gen- 
tlemen here,  snd  in  such  manner,  as  we  should 
bellere  most  adviseable. 

**  There  are  so  good  rsasons  for  the  sitting 
of  a  Parliament,  from  the  great  want  of  money 
to  cany  on  their  Majesties  senrlcc^  and  of  soBBO 
laws  necessaiy  for  the  good  of  the  ooontry, 
that  we  neither  prssume  to  trouble  their  Ma- 
jesties anew  with  what  they  ate  so  well  ap- 
prised of;  nor  dare  we  advise  that  a  Parliament 
should  not  meet  But  if  it  be  reasonable  that 
the  inclination  of  the  most  of  those  who  are 
likely  to  compose  the  House  of  Comona,  in  re- 
lation to  their  adhering  to,  or  quitting  the 
pretence  to  the  said  right,  should  have  any 
Influence  upon  the  resolution  which  is  to  be 
taken  in  this  mstter,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  fiiithfuUy  acquaint  their  Majesties 
what  we  believe  will  be  the  event  of  the 
meeting,  and  oor.ieaaons  for  it 

**We  communicated  the  copy  of  the 
Jndgee*  opinion  in  Coundll,  which  we  con- 
ceived the  most  popdsr,  reckonmg  that 
they  would  (and  we  desired  them  to  doe  so) 
oommunicate  it  to  their  friends  round  the 
country.  And  tho*  it  be  not  so  long  a  time 
since,  ss  that  we  can  yet  be  able  to  give 
an  account  of  what  influence  it  may  bive 
had  upon  men's  minds ;  yet,  when  we  oonsi* 
der  that  this  opuiion  of  those  kancd  gentle- 
men (though  not  ooming  aothentic^y  to 
those  hands  *till  now,  yet)  has  been  heard  of 
and  read  by  all,  who  are  deslronsof  Infixma- 
tions  of  this  Und,  v«y  loi^  since;  we  an 
afraid  that  the  bare  acquainting  men  now 
afresh  with  what  they  knew  so  well  before^ 
can  havelbut  little  new  eflect  towards  the 
change  of  their  judgments. 

"  Foreseeing  that  it  would  be  of  condder- 
able  use  to  us  to  know  how  thooe  who  are  like 
to  be  chosen,  stood  afieeted  in  this  point,  we 


have  sQ  along  mads  it  our  csn^  ss  emUoailj 
and  undisosmedly  as  we  could,  to  ester  'm 
their  thoughts  and  teaolntioos.    Wehini^ 
vsrally  dlsooonod  with  someeftfae  genda. 
men  tiismaslvm ;  wnliaveconsnItedsoiBerf 
the  Judges,  who  have  opportimitiee  is  thiB 
oirenitsofconAnnce  about  thnesi  veDa 
othsr  mattsn,  and  wliom  we  defied  to  in- 
ftsme  themselves  Uiereaboals:  we  have  ad- 
vised with  many  othen,  who  csn  laj  vcH 
judge  of  the  temper  of  thoss  with  whom  the^ 
often  converse  in  seversll  parts  of  the  king- 
dom: and  we  cannot  indntj  but  inftmetlKlr 
Hajesties  that  we  genera&y  find  bmb  ss  idff 
as  ever;  and  as  vss^v«d,  if  not  to  posse  tin 
pofait  and  maintain  It,  yetnottoithnetud 
giveitup.  Soma  ftw  hers  and  then  thisb  it 
bad  bean  bettsr  that  thaqvitioa  hsdsot 
been  started,  and  would  be  iM  it  oW^tB^ 
be  quiett  and  undeddad ;  thesssi^  tkereM 
willing  enough  that  the  Farliamnt  ihoild 
not  meet,  that  they  might  ndtber  ps7  BHMT, 
nor  be  put  upon  tho  necessity  of  daeiaraiii; 
themselves  either  way,  and  so  either  Vm 
their  party  by  owning  and  mtraeting  thdr 
error,  or  obstruct  the  pubKqoe  lenrto  ^pa^ 
risthig;  but  the  greater  mnnber,  smos- 
oelve,  resolve  poaitivdy  to goe forwsdi^ud 
are  earnest  for  a  Parliament,  tbstlMrBcj 
have  asecond  opportoaity  of  i«Mf«Si ^ 
as  thejr  thUike,  riveting  thdir  drim.  Ha; 
we  g^er  from  what  now  and  thn  ^Bi 
ftx>m  some  of  them,  that  they  ain^  not  tfir 
att  the  immediate  consequenos  of  the  nf^ 
(if  it  be  one),  the  having  no  bilh  Mnttka 
which  any  way  bring  a  charge  upon  the  peo- 
ple, but  at  the  endeavour  of  baring  las? 
of  the  kws,  which  will  desenreagnKdtfltf 
oonsiderstion  before  they  pssss.   Sow^ 
of  puttmg  in  hard  for  the  Hsbesf  Csiim 
Act,  and  yet  would  have  it  ezchaife  toiO 
PaplsU ;  some  thinka  it  neossesiy  tint  w 
BiU  of  Bights  should  be  mads  s  Isv  bs« 
too,  tho*  it  dedaiesCamoog  other  tliiii9>)j 
Btanding  army  in  the  time  of  peiM  (^to^ 
which  this  country  eaanot  subsist,  oor  ew 
hss)tobesgmnstlaw.   And  there  an  aooie, 
too,  who  would  have  a  Gcnerall  Aot,  in  io"' 
Ution  of  that  in  tt  the  7***  time,  to  BjkJ 
aU  the  laws  of  England,  made  eiooe  tfait 
time,  laws  of  the  Ungdome:  and  wb»^ 
not  stick  to  SIT' in  expraM  tennsi  thst  A  i<v 

made  in  Ebghmddoea  not  bind  IfeM  tba 
made  with  thathitsnt:  But  ««BeTer7» 
mett  with  ntora  than  two  geB^^*"*^  Jl? 
beleeved  that  the  House  would  port  ^ 
their  pretence  to  the  sole  ri^t,  one  of  vlu^ 
is  a  noble-man,  and  so  not  to  ntt  th««; »» 
the  other  a  man  that  was  sgsinet  it  WoW' 
"  Their  Majesties  will  from  ben"  «*  rj 
farr  pn  our  opinion  at  lesst)  the  Hoose  wMi 
It  meeto  will  be  from  letting  g«»  tl»J  '^jjt 
And  yet  we  perceive  tfast  my  Urd  wi*')f 
sanguine  enough  to  bdieve,  that  Um  <:0^ 
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asserters  of  this  right  iro  aabamed  of  it,  and 
will  certainly  give  it  over,  and  baa  told  ns 
as  much,  aa  we  have  likewise  told  htm  onr 
thoughts.  We  hope  that  he  haa  taken  his  mea- 
sures better  than  we  iiaye  done,  for  it  is  evi- 
dent that  one  of  ua  is  mistaken ;  and  we 
should  be  heartily  glad  to  find  (since  it  would 
be  for  their  Majeaties  servioe)  that  time  would 
show  tbAt  we  are  so. 

*'  Que  of  the  likelyest  vayea  that  we  know 
of,  to  make  gentlemen  throly  oourider  what 
they  are  to  doe,  ia  to  lett  them  understand 
plainly  that  the  Crown  will  not  part  with 
tills  right :,  which  we  suppose  was  one  of  tha 
ciiief  ends  of  sending  y*  paper,  above  spokea 
of,  hither  to  be  communicated,  that  all  well* 
meaning  men  may  have  time  to  advise,  who- 
tber  it  will  be  worth  theu:  while  to  insist  ao 
zealously  upon  a  point,  and  so  mooh  U>  their 
prejuUice,  which  they  are  sure  not  togaine. 
And  yet,  we  lind  (but  cannot  tell  by  what 
means  it  comes  about)  that  a  great  many 
have  expectations  that  their  Mtgesties  will 
give  way,  and  hope  by  perseverance  to  bring 
i  t  about.  Aa  long  as  there  ia  any  ground  for 
this  opinion,  they  will  certainly  be  very  tena- 
cious; and  therefore  we  pray  to  know  whe- 
ther \st  oughti  not  to  goe  on,  as  hitherto  we 
have  done,  in  declaring  poeitivcl}'  to  those 
who  are  concerned,  as  occasion  oiTera,  that 
their  Majesties  will  not  give  up  this  praroga-k 
tive,  H-hicU  is  so  undoubudly  theirs. 

"  Wo  have  not  been  hasty  in  giving  ouv 
thoughts  on  this  question,  aa  well  because  it 
is  a  matter  of  great  moment,  and  required 
^reat  deliberation  and  sedate  recollection ;  oa 
i)(K:iiuse  we  do  not  see,  If  their  Majesties  should 
resolve  upon  calling  a  Parliament,  how  it  can 
well  meet  'till  after  the  next  Sea<(ionsin  £ng- 
luiid.  The  billa  for  money,  which  we,  ao- 
jording  to  command,  sent  over  in  paper  long 
since,  are  not  yet  returned;  and  when  th^ 
ore,  they  must  pasae  all  the  formea  of  the 
.'uuncill  here,  and  that  in  a  full  councill,  which 
s  not  like  to  be  at  this  time  of  the  yeare, 
H.'forc  they  can  be  ingrossed  to  be  sent  into 
England  under  the  seale.  And  yet  all  this 
Tiust  be  done,  and  they  must  be  returned  back 
igaia  before  the  meeting  of  the  Parliamenti 
x-cause  it  seems  to  be  a  necessary  justifica- 
ion  of  their  Majesties  right,  to  begin  with 
^ills  for  money. 

"  ^Vc  have  fully  and  plainly,  as  thdr  Ma- 
es ties  service  requires,  told  you  our  thoughts 
ind  our  fears,  and  shall  with  all  the  prudence 
md  diligence  which  we  are  masters  of,  obey 
ivliat  commands  are  sent  us» 

"  We  are,  S', 

^*  To'  most  humble  servants, 
"  Cyrill  Wich, 


•sr 


*TO  MR.   SBCRSTART  TRENCHARD. 

**  Dublia  CMtle,  14th  Juljr,  1694. 


"My  indisposition  hath,   for  some  time, 
lindered  me  ftom  giving  an    answer    to 
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yours  of  the  15th  of  April,  concerning  call- 
ing a  Parliament  here,  and,  of  late,  my  de- 
sire to  joine  with  the  other  Lords  Justices 
in  a  representation  thereof ;  but  finding  they 
have  not  the  isame  sentiments  in  this  mat- 
ter with  myself,  I  think  it  my  duty  humbly 
to  offer  my  own  poor  opinion  upon  this 
occasion,  which  so  nearly  concerns  the  King's 
affairs. 

**Tliat  there  is  a  necessity  of  calling  a 
Parliament  no  one  can  doubt  who  will  con- 
sider the  want  we  have  of  money.  Thero 
is  an  arreare  of  £180,000  to  the  civil  and 
military  lists,  grown  due  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Establishment,  January,  1691.  The 
general  officers  of  the  army,  the  officers  of 
tiie  ordnance^  and  the  Qovemors  of  the  se- 
yerall  forts  and  gaonrisons,  with  many  others, 
unpaid.  There  are  likewise  very  consider- 
able debts  owing  from  the  Grown,  not  com- 
prehended in  the  Establishment,  which  ought 
to  be  satisfied;  nor  is  there  any  prospect 
when  our  oondition  will  mend,  the  charge  of 
the  Establishment  exceeding  the  produce  of 
the  growing  revenue,  by  a  modest  oompata- 
tion,  at  least  X60,000  per  annum. 

"  The  severall  garrisons  and  forts  of  this 
kingdom  are  out  of  repair,  and  most  also  be 
famished  with  stores,  and  other  provisions 
of  war« 

^*  An  act  should  likewise  pais  for  settling 
the  militia,  which  ia  now  almost  quite  laid 
aside,  and  will  with  great  difficulty  be  called 
together  again.  Great  heats  and  disputes  have 
lately  arisen  between  the  Governor  and  Depu- 
ty-Governor of  the  County  of  Dublui,  and 
the  collonels  and  other  officers  of  the  militia 
abont  the  raising  thereof|  and  the  opinion  of 
lawyers  produced  to  us  upon  that  matter, 
which  has  set  them  at  distance  among  them- 
selves, and  will,  I  fear,  he  of  ill  example  to 
the  rest  of  the  counties.  Besides,  there  is 
no  legall  course  at  present  to  be  taken  with 
the  Iriah  to  compell  them  to  contribute  to 
the  charge  thereof ;  so  that  the  kingdom  is 
not  in  a  fit  posture  of  defence ;  and  should 
the  enemy  land  with  a  small  number  of 
men,  upon  any  part  of  the  western  coast, 
we  should  find  great  difficulty  to  suppress 
them ;  and  the  Irish  (who  were  never  more 
insolent  in  those  parts  than  now)  will  be 
ready  upon  any  opportunity  to  joine  with 
them. 

"  Some  temporary  laws  expired  the  last 
Parliament,  which,  being  of  great  bcnefitt  to 
the  people,  ought  to  be  revived.  And  we 
want  other  good  laws,  which,  after  so  great 
a  revolution,  ought  to  be  enacted  for 
strengthening  and  securing  the  English  and 
Protestant  interest:  such  as  are  bills  for 
disarming  Irish  Papists;  for  prohibiting 
tliem  from  keeping  horses  above  five  pouud 
valine,  or  thirteen  hands  and  a-half  high ; 
for  restraining  foreigne  educatioo ;  for  ta- 
king of  tories;  for  observing  particular 
holydays  and  no  other ;  for  the  settluig  of 
civil  bills,  &c.    Many  private  bills  are  also 
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wanting  For  tli«  benefit  of  pftrticnlAr  sub- 
jeoUL  An  Act  of  Parliament  is  likewise 
neceasaiy  for  the  rebuilding  and  repairii^  of 
churebes)  most  of  the  parishes  In  this  liing- 
dom  either  having  no  diorehes  at  all,  or  if 
4nx,  out  of  retMir,  and  not  iitt  to  celebrate 
Divine  service  in,  which  causes  many  to  de- 
part from  our  communion.  And  thus  th^ 
separation  ma/  part]/  be  imputed,  in  a  great 
measare,  to  the  non-remdence  of  the  clergjr, 
and  a  total  failure  of  theur  dutjr,  in  very 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

**  The  meeting  of  a  Parliament  will  also 
have  this  good  effect,  it  WUl  assure  their 
Mi^esdes  Protestant  subjects  of  their  affec- 
tion to  them,  and  of  their  care  for  their  pra- 
servation,  notwithstanding  the  reports  (as 
if  then  would  be  no  more  Parliaments  in 
Ireland)  whick  some  have  of  late  too  indus- 
triously spread  about,  who  either  doe  not 
know,  or  do  not  wish  the  good  of  the  Go- 
Temment* 

'*  The  argikment  used  against  meeting  of 
a  Parliament  here,  t  flnde,  is  tbe  probability 
of  their  renevring  old  quarreUs,  and  that 
they  will  ffdl  a^ain  into  their  former  heats, 
about  tbe  Articles  of  Limerick,  and  their 
sole  right  of  originating  Money  Bills,  which, 
should  they  insist  upon,  it  would  make  a 
greater  breach  than  is  alreadj',  and  prejudice 
fiieir  own  and  thdr  Uij**^**  interests 

"  ^or  my  own  part,  I  have  made  it  my 
business  tver  since  my  coming  hither  to  en- 
quire intb  this  matter.  I  have  convened 
with  all  sorts  of  peopiei  and  with  many  of 
the  angiy  gentlemen  ot  the  late  House  of 
Commons,  upon  this  subject,  and  they  all  tell 
me,  thev  wiu  not  differ  with  their  M^stiea ; 
and  tho  no  man  can  be  sure  what  a  Parlia- 
ment Will  or  will  not  doe  when  they  come 
together,  yet  I  am  reallv  of  opinion  that  all 
beats  will  be  laid  aside,  and  that  another 
Parliament  will  meet  tn  a  temper  and  r»- 
tolution  io  doe  their  tti^esties  and  tbeir 
country  all  the  service  that  can  be  expected 
firom  good  fingUshmen  and  Protestants,  and 
will  oontnbute  to  their  utmost  towards  the 
■upport  of  the  Government,  being  sensible 
theV^bave  been  burthensome  enoash  already 
to  £Dgland,  and  cannot  reasonably  expect 
aiur  fuiiher  supplies  froiii  thence. 

^*  this  is  tb^  language  tod  disposition  of 
all  the  eminent  lawyers  and  leading  men  I 
disooiuM  with  upon  this  occasion,  and  1  am 
verily  perswaded  tbey  tell  me  thehr  mindf^ 
and  the  truth ;  for  *twiil  be  mfinita  advan- 
tage to  them  to  bave  a  good  settlement  bi 
Parliamenl»  Another  rupture  with  their 
Majesties  would  utterly  undoe  them,  and 
leave  the  country  untenanted  and  unim- 
proved; *th  therefore  Uietr  interest  not  to 
difief  with  the  King,  and  interest  can  never 
Vv ;  and  for  this  reason  I  am  the  more  oon- 
nrmed  In  my  beliefe  that  they  will  doe  well, 
and  answer  tbe  ends  for  which  tbey  are 

canu 

**I  most  needs  eonfess  that  ao^e  o^  tiie 


Members  of  the  Privy  Cbttoeni  and  Jadga 

are  of  another  opinion,  and  have  told  at 
should  a  ParUament  be  called,  t^  trS 
stand  to  their  fonner  vote  of  haTlog  tk 
sole  power  of  Money  Bills ,  bat  tbey  do  iwt 
instance  b  any  parUcuUr  pttsdoa,  s^ 
therefore,  I  am  apt  to  be&eve  they  are  s^ 
prehensive  of  the  c6neeqaetioe  of  boA.  A 
assembly,  as  to  their  own  private  in&erot 
I  am  loath  to  Uiinkthejf^  are  afVaid  of  a  g-xd 
agreement  between  their  MajeMMa  and  thslb 
people. 

"As  for 'confirming  the  ArtSdea  of  Ii> 
merick  and  Galway,  f  find  tbe  first  tad  the 
sixth  Article  masr  meet  with  aome  oppoa- 
tion.  The  first,  if  confirm^  they  say  es- 
tablishes the  Popbh  religion,  whkh  caniMt 
be  digested  by  any  Protestant ;  and  for  tbe 
sixth,  they  who  object  agalnet  it  say,  fbef 
would  readily  agree,  that  when  any  gocd% 
horses,  cattell,  moner,  be,  are  taken  in  pi^- 
tuanoe  of  any  military  or  civil  orders  Ibr 
the  use  of  tbe  publique,  the  persons  so  seiz- 
ing should  be  pardoned ;  but  where  any  po^ 
son  acted  without  authority,  and  oonvertei 
tbe  goods  to  his  own  private  advaotaga, 
he  ought  to  be  answerable  to  the  party  in- 
jured ;  and  this  is  alto  an  objection  agaiaat 
passing  an  Act  of  Indemnity  ihr  all  tres- 
passes done  during  the  war.  Bat  eva  is 
this  case  they  tdl  me  they  will  have  a  dae 
regard  to  the  King*s  honour  and  word,  tatA 
t  hope  will  be  prevailed  with  to  pass  aa 
Act  i^r  a  generall  oblivion. 

**  For  tbe  time  of  calling  a  Pkriiament,  H 
may  be  convenient^  enough  after  hanrtst, 
at  the  latter  end  of  September,  or  afoer 
Christmas.  tf  at  the  latter  end  of  Sept^- 
ber,  then  the  bouses  mi^  sitt  for  a  month  or 
tax.  weeks,  and  pass  such  btUs  as  sliall  be 
tesdy  against  that  time,  and  mey  be  aAer- 
Wards  Qf  it  be  thought  fitt)  adjooraed  to 
the  beginning  of  March  following^  with  an 
assurance  that  they  shsll  then  meet  and  de- 
termine such  matten  as  shall  ^  be&n 
them» 

"  I  bave  here,  with  all  sboeribr  and  truth 
for  their  Majesties  service,  aooording  to  the 
best  of  my  judgtnent,  delivered  my  opinka 
concerning  a  Parilament  in  Ireland,  and  with 
allhumlHty  submit  the  stoM  to  tbor  Ma- 
jesties most  gradens  conaideratioo* 

»»lam,  B' 

<^  to*  moat  iiidtbliitl  hnmUasemmt, 

Thecraft  ot  tbis  last  letter  d^serfwto 
benotioed.  l^e  writor  fifit  impresses 
tbeir  MAjeattea'  minda  with  the  abso- 
late  neossaity  of  assembling  a  Parlia. 
ment.  He  then  glances  at  the  dif. 
ficultioi  which  woud  have  to  be  en- 
cottntef^  ita  calling  it  together;  the 
possibility  of  members  *'  leTivii^  old 
heats  *'  on  tlie  sul^ject  of  tlie  Artides 
and  iJ^o^BiDgs*  law.    He  gires  U  as  his 
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opinion  thai  these  diffictilties  will  be 
overcome^  areuing  from  its  being  the 
interest  of  all  parties  to  hare  ''a  good 
settlement^"  '*and  interest  can  never 
lie;*'  but*  at  the  same  time,  bints 
that  there  are  "  some  members  of  the 
Privy  ConnciU  and  judges/'  whose 
private  interest  lies  the  other  way,  and 
who,  therefore,  threaten  to  oppose 
their  Majesties  in  Parliament,  in  order 
that  it  may  not  be  assembled.  This 
points  at  Porter  and  Cox,  as  events 
subsequently  showed ;  and  the  De- 
puty artfully  places  them  before  the 
royal  pair  m  the  light  of  men  who 
wilfully  stand  in  the  way  of  *'a  good 
agreement "  between  them  and  their 
j)eople. 

Having  thas  depreciated  the  mo- 
tives of  both  parties,  he  approaches 
the  Articles ;  and  instead  or  acknow- 
lodging  that  he  was  himself  pledged 
to  those  who  sought  to  relax  them,  he 
merely  glances  at  the  likelihood  of  the 
first  and  sixth  meeting  "with  some 
opposition,"  putting,  in  fact,  into  the 
mouths  of  imaginarv  objectors  those 
very  arguments  he  had,  no  donbt,  at 
the  time  sanctioned  as  his  own^ar- 
giiments,  too,  which  by  no  means  em- 
braced  all  that  he  was  ready  to  con- 
cede  to  the  party.  He  leaves  it  to  be 
understood,  by  the  concluding  sentence 
of  the  passage,  that  even  these  points 
would  not  be  pressed,  which  is  tno  ob- 
vious meaning  of  his  statement,  that 
members  would  have  *'  a  due  regard  to 
the  King*s  honour,"  since  it  consisted, 
according  to  the  King's  own  interpre- 
tation, in  maintaining  the  Articles  in. 
violate. 

Finally,  he  suggests,  as  likely  to  be 
agreeable  to  their  Majesties,  that  Par- 
1  lament  might  meet  as  soon  as  conve- 
nient, for  the  passing  of  the  most 
pressing  measures,  such  as  money- 
bills  :  and  be  adjourned,  if  it  exhibited 
a  refractory  disposition,  until  after  the 
meeting  of  the  English  Parliament, 
which  might  then  exercise  due  control, 
if  necessary,  over  any  extravagancies. 

What  effect  these  conflicting  letters 
produced  upon  the  royal  mind  at  the 
time  we  are  not  informed.  But  it 
is  certain  that  in  the  interval  between 
this  period  and  the  following  sprin|;, 
Capel  was  assiduously  occupied  m 
strengthening  and  organising  his  own 


partv,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  other 
Lords  Justices;  while  they,  on  their 
side,  continued  as  inflexibly  opposed 
as  ever  to  all  those  who  sought,  under 
the  cover  of  Protestant  zeal,  to  ag- 
grandise themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  public  faith.  The  Chancellor  and 
Sir  Richard  Cox,  their  most  powerful 
supporters,  themselves  possessed  con- 
siderable personal  influence.  They 
were  known  and  esteemed  by  the  kinz, 
and  had  energetic  friends  amongst  his 
closest  favourites.  Lord  Romney,  who 
had  knighted  the  latter  in  the  Castle 
of  Dublin,  had  not  forgotten  his  ser- 
vices in  the  crisis  of  1691,*  and  kept 
alive  in  William's  breast  the  recollec- 
tion of  one  who  had  borne  the  sword 
of  a  soldier,  as  well  as  of  justice,  in 
his  service ;  and  Sir  Robert  Southwell, 
*'  than  whom,"  says  Harris,  "  the 
world  could  not  show  a  man  of  more 
religion,  virtue,  and  wisdom/'  and 
whose  influence  in  Irish  aflTairs  was  al- 
ways considerable,  constantly  patron- 
ised a  roan  whose  eflbrts  for  the  en- 
couragement of  Irish  trade  and  manu- 
factures brought  him  into  fhmiliar 
contact,  as  well  with  him  as  with  that 
indefatigable  industrial  economist.  Sir 
Thomas  Southwell.  Against  such  a 
weight  of  integrity  it  needed  the  exer- 
cise of  all  Capel's  ingenuity  to  main- 
tain an  eflTective  resistance.  But  he 
had  two  potent  engines  at  his  disposal. 
An  intense  feeling  of  fear  and  insecu- 
rity pervaded  the  mass  of  Protestants 
in  Ireland,  kept  alive  by  the  recollee- 
don  of  recent  dangers  and  recent 
escapes;  so  that  men  who  possessed 
less  firmness  and  elevation  of  character 
than  Porter  and  his  associates,  scarce- 
ly dared  even  to  be  just.  And  in 
the  breasts  of  William  and  Mary  an 
equally  active  desire  existed  to  relieve 
England  fVom  the  prospect  of  being 
obliged  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  Irish 
establishment,  which  the  want  of  par- 
liamentary supplies  would  at  last  ren- 
der unavoidable.  By  making  both  of 
these  work  in  the  same  direction,  Ca- 
pel hoped  to  bear  down  the  national 
assumption,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
royal  scruples  on  the  other.  This  was 
only  to  be  done  by  pursuing  to  extre. 
mity  the  policy  he  had  struck  out  at 
first.  By  no  other  means  could  he 
expect  to  obtain  a  majority  in  the 
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Commons  for  the  porposea  of  Govem- 
roenty  than  by  yielding  the  Articles  of 
Limerick  to  parliamentary  revisiony 
for  the  parpDses  of  those  individuals  of 
which  toe  Hoase  was  composed. 

It  was  impossible,  Capel  saw  pro- 
bably  with  some  satisfaction,  to  efiuct 
these  objects  without  greater  powers 
than  he  possessed.  These  powers  he 
saw  equally  clearly  could  not  be  ob- 
tuned  without  personal  exertions,  only 
to  be  made  on  the  spot ;  but  it  was, 
nevertheless,  the  spnng  of  the  next 
year  (1 695}  before  we  find  him  passing 
over,  by  license,  into  England,  and  re- 
pairing to  Kensington  to  the  presence 
of  their  Majesties.  Harris,  by  some 
strange  mistake,  states,  in  mentioning 
this  journey  of  the  Loiti  Justice,  that 
during  his  absence  the  Government, 
by  the  King's  command,  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Sir  Charles  Porter  and 
Sir  Cyril  Wyche;  and  even  speaks  of 
the  great  moderation  and  justice  with 
which  they  acted,  and  of  the  *'  morti- 
fication" their  popularity  caused  to 
the  prevailing  party.  There  is  no  re- 
cord of  any  sucn  appointment  amongst 
the  official  documents  of  the  time ;  and 
as  Wyche  and  Duncombe  were  already 
associated  as  Lords  Justices  with  Ca- 
pel, there  would  be  no  necessity  for  a 
delegation  of  power,  in  the  absence  of 
one  out  of  the  three  to  whom  it  had 
already  been  committed.* 

The  lever  by  which  Capcl  was  to 
work  hiii  purpose  with  the  royal  cou- 
ple, was  the  assembling  of  a  Parliament. 
but,  if  he  had  expressed  his  real  senti. 
ments  in  the  letterof  the  preceding  July, 
circumstances  must  have  occurred  in 
the  meantime  materially  to  diminish  his 
confidence  in  his  own  ability  to  accom- 
plish his  designs ;  for  he  now  ur^ed  it 
upon  hb  Majesty  to  remove  Porter 
and  Cox  from  their  judicial  se^its,  in 
order  to  pavo  the  way,  with  other 
changes,  for  success.  And  although 
the  king  refused  to  listen  to  the  pro- 
posal, it  is  plain  that  be  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  acting  with  vigour,  and  to 
that  end,  of  seeming  to  repose  more 
confidence  in  his  servant  than  he  would 
nnsrudgingly  do ;  for  on  the  tenth  day 
of  May  in  that  year  (1695)  twelve  let- 


ters were  ngned  by  him  at  Kensiogtao, 
oontainins  dismissals  and  appointmeBts 
in  the  Lridi  department,!  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Lord  Ciipel*  now,  by 
letters  patent,  passed  ambf  the  d^ 
previous.  Lord  iJepnty  of  Lneland. 

Lnvested  with  this  dignity,  ao  loi^ 
the  object  of  his  ambition,  and  armed 
with  the  authority  of  the  kind's  letter, 
besides  carte  blaacke  to  make  whs: 
further  changes  their  Majestie'a  inte- 
rests might  require.  Lord  Capel  re- 
tamed  in  triumph  to  Lreland,  mod  was 
sworn  Lord  Deputy  at  the  Castle  of 
Dublin,  on  the  27th  of  May.  The 
changes  sanctioned  by  the  kii^a  agn 
manual  were  made  at  once.  Thev 
included  the  dbmissal  of  Sir  Bichard 
Cox  firom  the  Privy  CoonclL  Capel 
had  besought  his  Majesty  to  have  lum 
and  the  Chancellor  removed  from  the 
bench.  This  William  steadily  resisted. 
They  might  be  excluded  from  the 
councils  of  those  whose  polity  and 
acts  were  at  variance  with  Uieir  known 
principles;  but  to  strip  such  men  of 
their  judicial  authority  would  imply  a 
censure  on  their  administration  df  the 
law,  unfair,  if  ^undlesa,  and  would, 
if  called  for,  mvolve  a  violation  of 
the  legitimate  course  of  proceeding, 
namely,  by  parliamentary  inquiry. 
Cox's  disgrace  was  looked  upon  by 
independent  men  as  a  triumph.  Hur- 
ris,  bis  biographer,  in  a  memoir  whidi 
partakes  too  much  of  the  panegyrical 
style  to  be  relied  upon  on  all  points 
without  corroboration,  has  given  us 
the  very  words  in  which  Sir  Robert 
Southwell  condoled  with  him  —  words 
of  noble  encouragement,  addressed  to 
the  object  of  unmerited  persecution — 
Bona  aserCf  et  mala  pati,  reghtm  eti. 

The  Lord  Deputy  was  det^tnined 
to  push  hb  advantages  to  the  utter. 
most.  Writs  were  issued  at  once,  and 
Parliament  assembled  the  27th  of  Ao- 
gust.  Whether  from  a  recollection  of 
the  sudden  prorogation  of  the  last  par- 
liament, or  from  a  terror  of  the  recent 
exercise  of  the  royal  power  in  the  offi- 
cial changes,  the  House  of  Commons 
exhibited  from  the  outset  a  rery  satis- 
factory spirit  of  tractability.  It  is  tbm 
they  express  themselves  in  the  addresd 


•  Harris,  "William  III./'  417.     Lodge,  "Patentee  Officers.' 

t  See,  in  the  Southwell  BISS.,  a  memorandum,  apparently  in  the  handwriting  of  Sfr 
Kob>rt  Southwell,  of  th?9e  change ^  and  of  their  entr>*  at  the  Signet  OflSce,  aa  havUig  Uku 
aigned  by  his  Majesty  at  Kensington,  on  tholOth  of  May,  1695. 
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of  thanks  for  his  excellency's  speech : — 
«« We  take  leaye  to  assure  vour  Excel- 
lency that  we  will  avoid  all  heats  and 
animosities  in  our  debates,  and  apply 
ourselves  to  what  shall  be  agreeable  to 
his  Majesty's  expectation,  and  for  the 
service  of  the  publick,  by  supplving 
the  deficiency  of  the  revenue,"  &c.* 
Such  being  the  temper  of  the  House, 
it  was  not  difficult  for  the  Deputy^ 
once  he  had  obtained  his  supplies, 
which  were  secured  early,  to  have  an 
inquiiy  into  the  conduct  of  the  most 
dangerous  of  his  adversaries  set  on 
foot.  Porter  was  the  first  object  sin- 
gled out  for  attadc  Eleven  articles 
of  impeachment  were  exhibited  against 
him.  Eleven  members  of  the  House 
undertook  to  justify  them.    A  com- 

?lete  victory  was  anticipated,  in  a 
louse  constituted  as  this  was.  But 
the  Chancellor,  if  he  was  not  to  be  se- 
duced at  first,  was  not  to  be  intimi. 
dated  now.  He  sought  and  obtained 
permission  to  defend  mmself  in  person ; 
and  so  ably  and  eloquently  did  he  plead 
his  own  cause,  that  not  even  the  ter- 
rors of  courtly  displeasure  could  force 
from  the  House  a  vote  to  his  prejudice. 
He  was  honourably  acquitted  of  the 
charges,  being  raised  rather  than 
lowe^  in  the  public  estimation  by 
this  abortive  attempt  to  ruin  him.f 
Burnet  has  liffhtly  charged  him  with 
beginning  at  tbb  time  ''  to  set  a  Tory 
humour  on  foot  in  Ireland  ;"$  but  Har- 
ris has  shown  good  reasons  for  exone- 
rating him  from  this  vague  oensurBf 
and  moreover  asserts,  wluit  is  not  so 
directly  stated  elsewhere,  that  *'the 
Lord  Deputy  assisted  all  in  hb  power 
to  bear  him  down."§ 

The  next  attack  was  upon  Cox, 
whose  daily  increasing  popularity  and 
influence  rendered  him  peculiarly  ob- 
noxious to  a  Government  that  feared 
him*  Taking  warning  from  experi. 
ence»  however,  and  perhaps  recollect- 
ing his  former  achievements  in  the 
fidd,  his  enemies  forbore  to  make  theur 
approachesdirectly.  They  carried  their 
zig-zag,  b^  attemj^ting  to  set  a  vote 
that  the  Irish  forfeitures  had  been  mis. 
managed.  But  here,  too,  they  broke 
down  as  signally  as  in  Porter's  in. 
stance.    Cox  succeeded  in  obtaining 


leave  to  be  heard  before  the  Commit- 
tee ;  and  having  sniTered  Sir  Richard 
Bulkeley  to  produce  his  charges  in 
full,  he  replied  at  the  moment  with 
such  spirit  and  effect,  that  not  a  shred 
of  argument  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
his  accusers.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  vote  grounded  on  the  charges 
was  lost,  and  the  party  whose  interests 
it  served  to  deprive  Cox  of  power, 
were  fain  to  accomplish  their  real  ob. 
jects  under  the  cloke  of  frugality,  and 
dissolve  the  Commission  as  a  profitless 
and  unnecessary  expense.  || 

Contests  of  this  nature  assumed  not 
unfrequently  as  much  of  a  personal  aa 
of  a  strictly  political  aspect.  Ran- 
cour and  violence  displayed  their  co- 
lours without  reserve,  and  scenes  which 
would  now  be  considered  disgraceful, 
were  enacted  during  the  most  solemn 
conjunctures,  without  exciting  sur- 
prise.  Whether  this  tendency  towards 
embodying  points  of  controversy  in 
the  individual  who  raises  them,  is  mdi. 
genous  in  the  soil,  or  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
country,  it  has  remained  prominently 
characteristic  of  the  natiomd  character 
from  the  dawn  of  history  up  to  recent 
times.  Again  and  again  has  the  scene 
been  witnessed  of  contests  of  right  and 
principle  degenerating  into  personal 
altercation,  and  descending  at  last 
into  rude  encounters,  out  of  which 
the  victor  has  extricated  himself 
with  less  credit  than  the  vanquished. 
The  usages  of  society,  and  a  more  re- 
fined sensibility  and  self-respect,  have 
had  their  effect  in  discountenancing 
these  indecendes  —  they  are  out  of 
fashion,  and  therefore  nearly  out  of 
use ;  but  as  at  the  time  we  treat  of 
neither  custom  nor  taste  were  so  ri- 
gorously opposed  to  them,  they  were 
of  daily  and  hourly  occurrence. 

On  the  night  in  which  the  charges 
against  Lord  Chancellor  Porter  were 
rejected  by  the  Commons,  he  was 
making  his  way  homewards  in  his 
coach  through  the  narrow  thorouglu 
fare  called  EMCx-street.  This  avenue, 
which  had  been  opened  about  twenty 
years  before  by  the  Lord  Deputv's  bro- 
ther, Arthur  Capel,  entered  the  city 
by  Essex-gate,  and  formed  the  leading 


•  Comm.  Journ.,  vol.  \\, 
X  ••  HIrt.  of  Hifl  Own  Times"  vol.  !i.,  p.  95. 
J  •»  HarrVs  Ufcof  Coii,"  218. 


t  Harris,  »» Life  of  Ck)X,''  218. 
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line  of  oommunication  botween  Chi* 
ckester  Houfle»  where  the  Parliament 
Bat^and  Chancery-lane»  inhabited  hy  the 
judges  and  principal  law  oflSicers,  wbooe 
roansions  were  congregated  about  the 
newly  -  erected   courta   of  iustice  in 
GhriBt-Churdi-laoe.      Ab  tLe  vehicle 
lumbered  alongy  the  coachman  made 
an  attempt  to  paas  by  a  carriage  be- 
fore him,  in  which  the  Spjeaker  of  the 
Honse  of  Commons,  a  violent  oppo- 
nent of  the  Chancellor's,  happened  to 
be.    The  street  was  profoundly  dark, 
no  public  lishts  being  introduced  in 
Dublin  until  the  year  after,  when  an 
Act  was  passed  for  the  purpose;^  bat 
it  b  possible  that  the  flambeaux  of 
Uie  l^fMBaker's  footman  revealed   the 
hostile  liveries  s  for  he  instantly  nut 
lushead  out  of  the  window  and  caUed 
upon   the   Chancellor's  ooachman  to 
atop.    The  command  not  producing  an 
immediate  effect,  he  darted  out  of  his 
carriage  in  his  full  costume,  regardless 
of  dulcness  and  mire,  and  seiaing  hold 
of  the  Chancellor's  horses,  brought 
them  upon  their  haunches  in  a  moment. 
Then,  test  there  should  be  any  mistake 
about  the  matter,  he  ordered  his  mace 
to  be  poducedfirom  (he  carriage,  and 
held  it  up  himaelf  before  the  e^es  of 
the  astounded  coadunan,  exdaiming*- 
«<  That  he  would  be  run  down  by  noe 
man,  and  wouki  juatiiie  what  he  did  I" 
The  Chancellor,  it  is  plain,  had  the 
worst  of  it  in  an  encounter  of  this  kind. 
He  made  no  attempt  to  paiade  Aif 
mace  in  the  kennel,  and  was  obliged 
meekly  to  follow  the  Speaker  "  as  &r 
as  their  way  was  the  same."    Vulgar 
M  this  frav  might  well  be  called,  it  was 
thought  ot  aumcient  imi^rtance  at  the 
time  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  con^ 
ference  between  the  two  Houses,  Nay, 
Harris  gravely  assert^  that  the  pru- 
dence  and  good  temper  of  the  Lords 
aloae  prevented  a  st(^  being  put  there- 
by to  the  settlement  of  the  kingdom  I  f 
Such  were  the  episodes  whix^  w^ 
livened  the  session  of  a  Parliament 
that  had  undertaken  to  banish  "heata 
and  animoaities"fi'on  its  debates.  The 
bad   consequences  that  ensued  were 
8u<^  as  might  be  expected.    The  pub- 
lic were  the  sufferers.    We  learn  irom 
the  same  historian  who  has  recorded 
the  foregoing  incident,  that  in  conse- 


qnenoeof  the  impeadunsnty  tbe  Lord 
Deputy  and  the  Chancellor  ooald  iMt 
be  mduced  to  unite  for  anj  isabiie  per- 
pose ;  a  stop  was  pat  tp  aU  bnsinaas, 
and  Parliament  adyounied  Sox  fiw 
weeks.} 

The  Houses^  neverthelen^  proceed, 
ed,  with  such  intermptioiia.  to  pass 
measures  at  the  dictatioa  and  to  ^ 
satisfaction  of  Government*     Tbe  ai^ 
plies,  as  has  been  said,  were  votod  soost 
after  the  Parliament  met.     Tlw  Ar- 
tides  of  Limerick,  tcM>,   ciune  early 
under  discussion.    An  idea  of  tiie  aoc- 
cess  Lord  Ci^  met  with  ia  prevailing 
on  Parliament  to  tamper  with  tfaeax» 
may  be  formed  £rom  the  worde  of  the 
preamble  to  the  Act  whiob  ratified 
them^'^That  the  aaid  Anideew  ^  <» 
wMch  of  them  a»  majf  eomaiti  wUk  tie 
welfare  ofjfourMcjesHet*  emi^^eie  cftku 
Aifligiidiii,  may  be  confirmed,"  4kc.S  As 
this  Act  purported  to  aetlJe  doobifiii 
pointi,  it  gave  rise  to  much  atetement 
and  counter>statcgient,  whicb  night 
have  be^  interminably  ptojcwywi,  £ui 
private  individuals  bean  perauttedy  m 
was  sought  in  one  caae,||  to  be  heard  Yij 
counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  Uoooa.    U 
is  very  questionable  how  fag  pertiftwlar 
^laimff  rtKMild,  under  any  cireumataAesi^ 
be  taken  into  cowideraUoi^  ao  ea  to 
modify  qpestioes  involving  gamril  ia* 
interests  i  but  be  this  9B  it  nar,  it  is 
not  just  to  make  it  aaatter  of  nofactioa 
on  this  Pariiamenty  that  it  reject  the 
petition  in  question,  ainoe  ita  reoeptioa 
would  have  establiibed  a  preeadem,  on 
the  authority  of  which  any  petty  eoa* 
sideriag  himself  e^sgneifA  (end  seeh 
there  woald  have  beea  under  any  ia- 
terpretation)  might  daiaft  tim  tight  to 
appear  and  ofl^  his  own  construfltion 
oithe  Artides. 

It  wouU  have  beea  weUL  indeed,  if 
no  more  queatmable  measnret  had 
charscterised  tUa  Pacliameat.  Bat 
the  spirit  of  the  dav  iNMi  anti-CaCbolis  ; 
and  It  was  hoped  theft,  vitboot  aay  di. 
root  violaUon  of  the  treaty^  the  mem 
of  the  population  of  belaad  flMdbt  he 
so  cooped  and  caged  within  lfgj3afife 
diwibilities,  as  to  be  fiwced  eitaer  to  a 
reaunciation  of  thdr  retigkm,  or  to  an 
abandonment  of  their  eovotij. 


were  passed  for  reetraioingAneigo  ado- 
cation,  for  disarming  Papists,  forba- 


•  9  William  III.,  e.  17.  f  *«  WUHsm  lU.,*'  423.  }  HanK  «K  mp, 
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nishing  Popish  regular  c1erg^>  &c,,  for 
preventinff  Protestants  from  intermar- 
rying witn  Papists,  and  for  preyenting 
Papists  firom  being  solicitors.  About 
these  measures  there  was  no  hesitation 
.—no  difference  of  opinion  within  the 
House.  The  Papist  was  the  "  enemj,'* 
and  so  termed  wnether  he  desired  to  be 
the  friend  or  not.  He  was  suppose^ 
to  be  so  naturally,  and  was  so^  of  course^ 
because  he  was  thought  so.  Those  of 
his  creed  were  the  numerical  majority 
of  the  population,  andsoanascenoaqcT 
of  some  kind  must,  of  necessity,  ft 
-was  argued,  be  maintained  by  the  mi- 
nority over  it.  As  the  time  bad  not 
arrived  when  that  could  be  a  moral 
ascendancy,  it  must,  of  course,  be  social 
and  political ;  and  the  idea  of  political 
ascendancy  then  entertained  was  to 
degrade  the  condition  and  brutalise  the 
nature  of  the  subordinate  class— to  ren^ 
der  it  odious  and  despicable,  so  that  one 
might  be  able  to  point  to  its  degrada- 
tion as  a  justification  of  its  vuffenngs— 
thereby  creating  the  crime  for  the  sake 
of  punishing  it.  It  was  only  endeavour.. 
ing  to  carry  out,  by  legislative  means, 
the  same  theory  of  extermination  which 
bad  been  more  literally  and  succes9- 
fully  practiaed  In  the  case  of  the  na- 
tive tribes  of  the  New  Continent. 
Nevertheless,  however  false  was  this 
system^  and  however  abhorrent  to  our 
juster  and  larger  views  of  humanity 
and  natural  equity,  we  must  be  cau- 
tious how  we  pronounce  too  absolutely 
upon  the  crlxmnality  of  those  who  put 
it  in  practice.  The  eye  which  looks 
back  Into  history  must,  indeed,  make 
use  of  the  full  illumination  of  the  pre- 
sent for  the  examination  of  past  poli^ 
tical  systems  and  acts,  as  they  are  to 
influence  Uie  systems  and  acts  of  to- 
day, but  should  ever  surrey  them  in 
their  moral  aspect  under  such  licht— or 
twilieht — an  the  period  afforded.  It 
was  tne  fixed  and  contelentious  belief  of 
Protestants,  both  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, that  there  was  something  radi- 
cally untameable  in  the  aboriginal 
Irish  nature,  and  fundamentally  trea- 
sonable in  the  Popish  reli^on.  This 
double  taint,  it  was  held,  mfeeted  the 
m  ass,  and  rendered  it  dangerous.  Safety 
demanded  the  coercion  of  this  bodv  of 
disaffection ;  and  necessity  was  maqe  to 
justify  the  means.    Proofs  of  the  com- 


patibility of  this  reasoning  with  per- 
feet  fairness  and  even  generosity  as 
regarded  individuals,  are  of  eenstant 
recurrence  both  during  the  war  and 
after  its  termination.  We  have  sean 
that  Wycbj  Por|er«  Dimeombe,  and 
Cox,  had  sueo^ivety  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  dominant  party  by  their 
advocacy  of  claims  put  forward  by  Bo- 
utin CaUiQlies ;  yet  not  one  word  of  re- 
monstrancoi  so  far  as  the  reeords  of 
the  time  show,  was  nttered  in  asaerftion 
of  the  ri»ht  of  the  qubj^o*  in  a  free 
oountiy  to  edue^ta  }An  ehildren  as  he 
liked :  to  ibllow  a  partieular  branch  ef 
legal  practice ;  or  to  contraet  marriage 
with  whomsoever  he  pleased. 

The  passions  of  the  Protestant  loy- 
alists or  IreUnd  were  QtUl  Airther  ia* 
flamed  at  this  time,  by  the  almost 
simultaneous  discovexy  of  a  plot  against 
the  King's  life,  in  which  Bir  ^orge 
Barday,  a  Scotohman*  acted  the  pari 
of  principal  conspirator;  and  of  a  me* 
ditated  descent  upon  England  by  the 
abdicated  monarch,  James,  who  had 
marched  an  armv  to  Calais,  and  waa 
only  prevented  nrom  transporting  it 
across  the  channel  bv  the  presenee  of 
Admiral  Russel.  with  a  fleet  of  fifty 
sail.*  An  association  instantly  sprung 
up  in  England,  pledged  to  the  de- 
fence of  his  Majesty;  and  In  Ireland 
a  simiW  association  was  now  formed^ 
in  which  in  particular  every  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  required 
to  enrol  his  name.  Every  member 
but  one  did  so  ffithout  hesitation — the 
recusant  being  Mr,  Robert  Saunder- 
son,  who  was  forthwith  expelled.  It 
is  therefore  to  the  eredit  of  a  Parlia- 
ment, thus  under  the  influence  of  a  semU 
religious  panic  and  excitement,  that  it 
did  not  altogether  overlook  the  pnnof- 
pies  of  Justice  in  the  fWuntng  of  an  Aet 
so  likely  to  be  made  the  veniele  for  the 
display  of  vindictive  fiseling  as  that 
"for  the  suppression  of  Tories,  Rob- 
bersj  and  Rapparees."  In  directing 
that  evenr  barony  or  county  should 
make  fan  satis&ction  and  amends  for 
iniury  to  person  or  property  committed 
within  it-*an  excellent  measure  in  it- 
self, it  provided  that  where  the  Rappa- 
rees were  Protostants,  the  Protestant 
inhabitants  of  the  district  should  alone 
bear  the  fine  imposed  by  the  Act. 

If  we  add  the  abolition  of  the  old 
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-writ  de  heretico  comburendot  which  had 
placed  lire  and  faggot  at  the  disposal 
of  tlie  dominant  creed,  whatever  that 
might  be  at  any  particuUr  time ;  and 
an  Act  against  profane  carsing  and 
swearingf  a  vice  frightfully  prevalent 
in  both  countries  since  the  reactionary 
influence  of  the  Restoration  had  repu- 
diated  the  virtues  with  the  treason  of 
the  Puritans,  bII  the  most  important 
measures  of  this  Parliament  will  have 
been  enumerated— some  of  them  in. 
deed  by  anticipation,  as  it  continued 
its  sessions  until  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1698-9. 

Before  that  time,  an  event  had  oc- 
curred which  materially  altered  the 
face  of  affairs  in  Ireland.  Lord  Capel 
had  come  to  the  country  an  invalid. 
His  letter  of  July,  1694,  alludes  to  his 
illness.  His  malady  gained  ground, 
and  baffled  the  skill  of  his  physicians. 
At  Ghapelizod,  a  village  delightfully 
and  salubriously  situated  in  the  valley 
of  the  Liffey,  a  few  miles  westward 
from  Dublin,  are  still  shown  the  traces 
of  an  old  mansion,  called  the  King's 
House,  which  had  been  purchased  from 
the  Eustace  family  by  Charles  II.,  and 
formed  the  country  residence  of  the 
viceroys,  until  the  Phoenix  Park  waa 
enclosed  and  built  upon.  Thither  the 
Lord  Deputy  had  retired  durmg  the 
spring  of  1696,  partly  to  prove  the  in. 
vigorating  virtues  of  the  air,  partly  as 
a  refuge  from  the  fatigues  of  govern- 
ment. About  the  same  time  Sir 
Hichard  Cox,  himself  in  precarious 
health,  had  sought  in  England  a  relief 
from  those  anxieties  which  the  con- 
tinued hostility  of  the  Court  could  not 
fail  to  engender  in  a  sensitive  mind 
like  his.  There  he  had  favour  and 
friendship  to  support  him.  Sydney  had 
once  declared  that  be  never  would  lose 
sight  of  the  champion  of  perilled  liber- 
ty and  the  associate  of  his  labours  for 
the  pacification  of  Ireland.  He  now 
showed  that  he  had  not  forgotten  his 

Eromise.  Godolphin  respected  him  for 
is  judicial  skill  and  integrity.  The 
Southwells  loved  him-^the  one  for  his 
unremitting  labours  in  furtherance  of 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  his  coun* 
try ;  the  other  for  his  philosophic  ac- 
quirements and  literary  tastes,  as  well 
as  for  his  public  and  private  virtues. 
Notwithstanding  all  tiiese  support?, 
however,  his  spirits  continued  to  be 
oppressed  by  the  thought  that  so  many 
whom  he  regarded  lay  under  the  same 


cloud  of  courtly  disfavour  as  himaeif : 
above  all,  that  Porter,  whom  he  looked 
up  to  as  a  pattern  of  probity  and  wis- 
dom, should  share  in  it,  pained  and 
distressed  him.  He  was  soon  to  be 
relieved  on  this  score. 

As  Lord  Capel's  malady  increased* 
and  his  danger  became  more  immioenty 
those  of  his  party  who  had  gone  the 
{greatest  lengths  m  oppoaition  to  the 
independent  and  upright  poikj  of  the 
dissraced  privy  councillors  were  filled 
with  alarm.    They  knew  that  on  the 
Lord  Deputy's  life  hung   their   sole 
tenure  of  authority.    Onoe    he  was 
eone,  the  whole  fabric  of  the  fiiction 
he  had  formed  would  crumble  to  pieces. 
In  fear  and  haste  they  repaired  to  the 
sick  man's  chamber  at  Chapelizod; 
but  they  found  him  too  much  exhaust- 
ed to  assist  personally  at  their  delibera- 
tions. Under  these  circumstances,  thej 
drew  up  a  warrant  for  creating  certaia 
parties  Lords  Justices,  in  the  hope  that* 
on  the  Lord  Deputy's  death,  the  Go. 
vernment  nught  be  considered  as  sor- 
viving  in  these  functionaries,  at  least 
until liis  Majesty's  pleasure  should  be 
known,  and  so  the  immediate  entrance 
of  their  opponents  at  the  open  doors  of 
office  be  prevented.    To  this  instru- 
ment they  affixed  the  Privy  Seal ;  but 
when  it  came  to  having  Uie  dooquet 
committed  to  the  derk,  they  hesitated 
to  trust  him,  fearing  lest  the  pubfic 
should  discover  before  the  proper  mo- 
ment—that is,  as  we  must  oondude^ 
before  the  decease  of  the  Lord  Deputy 
— into  whose  hands  the  reins  of  Go- 
vernment were  to  be  committed.    In 
the  end,  they  abandoned  the  projeet 
for  the  time.    Another  drafb  met  with 
the  same  fate.    At  last,  in  the  month 
of  May,  seeing  the  Loid  Depu^s  life 
fast  drawing  to  a  dose,  Brigadier  Wolse- 
ley  and  Mr.  Stone  agreed  to  take  a  de- 
cisive step :  they  accordingly  repaired 
to  the  house  of  Sir  Richard  Cox  in 
Dublin,  during  his  absence  in  Eng- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from 
hb  clerk  the  njgnet  which  was  then  in 
his  keeping.  ^  ^e  derk  not  being  in 
the  way,  the  intruders  unceremonious- 
ly broke  open  Cox*s  chamber-door, 
and  ransacked  his  desk  and  papers, 
until  they  found  the  seal,  which  they 
forthwith  affixed  to  a  new  warrant; 
and  then  spurred  for  Chapelizod,  m^ged 
by  the  apprehension  of  Capel's  death 
occurring  before  they  should  have  ac 
complished  their  object.    He  was  alive 
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when  they  arrived ;  bat  the  most  diffi. 
cult  part  of  the  business  was  yet  to  be 
performed.  A  patent  was  prepared, 
constituting  Morro^h  Viscount  Blesin- 
ton  and  William  Wolseley,  Esquire, 
Master  of  the  Ordnance,  Lords  Jas« 
iices  during  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  or 
until  the  Lord  Deputy  should  be  re* 
stored  to  his  health.  This  patent  bore 
date  the  16th  of  May.  But  before  it 
could  have  any  effect,  the  Great  Seal 
would  have  to  be  affixed  to  it;  andthis 
was  in  the  custody  of  the  Chancellor, 
Porter.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th, 
this  functionary  was  summoned  to 
Chapelizod,  and  there  required  by 
Bleanton  and  his  friends  to  place  the 
seal  to  the  instrument  ihey  laid  before 
him.  Porter  bethought  him  a  moment, 
and  then  expmsed  a  desire  to  see  the 
Lord  Deputy.  This  they  dared  not 
concede.  The  breach  between  Capel 
and  Porter  had  continued  unrepaired. 
The  latter  stood  firm  in  conscious  in- 
te^ty  of  purpose,  having  besides  deep 
injuries  to  resent  if  we  may  believe 


what  was  currently  insinnated,  that 
Capel  had  himself  been  privy  to  the  fa- 
brication of  some  of  the  chai^  against 
him,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary impeachment.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Lord  Deput}^  lay,  enervated  hj 
sidmess,  on  his  dying  bed ;  and,  even  if 
his  followers  had  been  ready  to  hazard 
the  consequences  of  an  interview,  would 
himself  naturally  have  shunned  the  ap* 
proach  of  one  he  had  so  deeply  offend- 
ed. What  the  Chancellor  foresaw  took 
place.  The  interview  was  declined; 
and  that  personage  peremptorily  re* 
fused  to  affix  the  Great  Seal  to  the 
patent,  without  the  express  authority 
of  the  Lord  Deputy. 

AU  was  confusion.  A  meeting  of 
the  Chief  Judges,  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor.Grenenils,  and  some  of  the 
Council,  was  held  at  Chapelizod,  to 
consider  what  was  to  be  done  at  that 
critical  moment;  but  their  consnlta- 
tbn  was  fruitless — ^the  Chancellor  was 
immoveable — and  in  a  few  days  Lord 
Capel  died. 
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VLOW    AND    BBS. 

V4B9  wimm» 

Tbbbb  lUnd  a  boe^b  and  a  sycamore 
On  a  graaiy  bank  bj  tb«  winding  shore ; 
Often  at  noon  the  wavelets  there 

Around  the  rocks  in  whispers  |(lidet 

Kissin|(  and  kissing  each  his  bride* 
And  play  with  their  sea-weed  hair ; 

And  at  eves  when  the  san  enshrines  the  crest 
Of  the  tall  black  mountaips  beyond  in  Ughtf 

When  the  ebbing  waters  leaye  the  strandi 

Across  the  long*  long  waste  of  sand» 
There  leadeth  a  fiery  pathway  bright 

To  the  glory  in  the  West. 

Two  names  are  carved  on  the  beechen  huxk^ 
They  were  graTen  there  at  Uie  twilight  boor. 

When  the  Angel  of  Sleep  came  sailing  by« 
And  closed  the  cup  of  each  weaned  flower; 

And  through  the  purple-columned  gates. 

The  golden  valvM  fl»tes  of  the  Night* 
Gone  was  the  car  of  thelling  of  Day» 
And  his  fflorious  train  was  fiSin^  away* 

As  it  neared  Uie  palaoe-home  that  waits 
In  the  far.off  islands  dimly  seen. 
Dreamily  crimson^  dreamily  green* 
Veiled  by  the  sea  of  light. 

Two  were  there  by  the  beechen  stem. 

He  that  canred  the  names  on  the  tree 
Was  noble  and  young,  and  the  li^ht  on  his  brow 

Shone  with  a  joy  that  was  fair  to  see ; 
And  she  that  sat  on  the  turf  below. 

The  grassy  marge  that  fringed  the  tide* 
Sloping  adown  the  winding  shore. 
The  carrer's  face*  and  the  carver's  band* 

Watched  with  the  earnest  eves  of  a  bride* 
The  deep  and  loving  eyes  of  a  bride* 
The  ever-following  eyes  of  a  bride ; 
And  her  voice  when  she  spoke  was  soft  and  low* 
Like  a  harp  that  the  wind  sighs  o*er. 

The  smile  on  his  face  was  the  smile  that  lit 
The  joyous  glow  of  the  evening  west ; 
But  the  smde  on  hers,  that  ever  was  turned* 
Half  in  sadness  and  half  in  J(^* 

On  all  in  tbe  world  that  she  loved  best* 

Was  the  smile  in  the  evening  east  that  lie^* 
Where  the  clouds  are  tinged  with  a  fainter  hae^ 
And  the  quiet,  silvervi  trembling  moon 

Looketh  adown  from  the  deepening  blue* 
And  here  and  there  a  dreamy  star 
Telleth  of  glories  strange  and  fiir. 

In  the  great  and  solemn  skies. 
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Deeper  and  deeper  soon  became 
Under  the  hand  of  the  youth  each  name ; 
And  he  carved  a  circle  round  and  round* 
To  mark  the  undivided  life 

Of  the  love4it  path  that  lay  beibrs. 
As  through  Ihe  calm,  with  ^et  wnnd. 
Game  the  fall  of  the  rismg  water* 

It  seemed  to  the  heart  of  the  fair  young  wife 
That  the  ie»  om  strain  for  ever  brought  her* 

««The  sea  that  toward  a  summer  shore 
Would  waft  them  on  the  coming  morrow* 
Far  from  the  early  home*  diathiy 
Sleeping  there  by  the  sleeping  bay ; 
But  the  strain  of  die  sea  was  tuned  to  somw* 
And  sad  in  her  ear*  like  a  low  ihrewelK 
The  cadence  died  of  the  long  soft  swell* 

«i.'f  IffeTermoM  1  nevermore  1  nevermore  1" 


PART  SVCOXDt 

Over  the  trees  and  the  winding  bay 

Many  a  summer  bloomed  and  smiled* 
Many  a  winter  waUed  and  wept ; 
Ever  the  summer  waters  slept* 
Ever  the  winter  surges  wild 
Dashed  on  the  rodU  in  stormy  play. 

Once  at  last* — in  the  autumn  time* 

When  Uie  ^eamore  boughs  were  InrowA  and  bar^* 
And  the  few  and  reddened  leaves  of  the  beech 
At  every  bbst  flew  up  in  the  air* 
And  sailed  far  out  to  sea-« 
There  came  an  old  man  with  hair  of  grey* 
And  the  light  of  his  brow  was  ftirrowed  away ; 
He  leant  on  his  staff  befbre  the  tree* 
And  sou^t  the  names*  but  nought  saw  he  $ 
Bound  and  round  the  tree  he  passed, 
In  doubt  and  fear*  till  he  found  them  at  hMt* 

And  he  knew  her  name  before  his  own* 
Old  they  were,  and  crooked*  and  worn* 

Half  filled  up*  and  half  o'ergrown  i 
He  kissed  the  loved  name  o'er  and  o'er^ 
And  then  he  sat  down  wearily 
In  Uie  vedleaves  fhllea  under  die  tveei 
While  ever  and  ever  sang  the  sea 
In  deep  and  solemn  tone. 

He  saw  the  fiery  path  of  light 

Across  the  tide-forsaken  sands* 

Till  sank  the  sun  in  the  kingly  west ; 
And  he  thought  of  her  who  was  sleeping  there* 
Far  beyond*  with  folded  hands* 

And  the  daisies  looking  up  from  her  breast 
To  Heaven  in  living  prayer. 

He  watched  her  name  through  the  twilight  dim* 
And  knew  not  that  she  was  watching  kim; 
He*  with  the  thin  and  scattered  hair* 
White  with  the  snow-drifls  piled  by  care* 
White  with  the  ever-swelling  foam 
Of  the  waves  of  Time  that  w>re  him  home; 
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She,  with  the  starrj  crown  of  light 

By  the  angel- warden  of  glory  given. 
When  fint  to  the  gate  of  her  Father's  titj 

Came  the  lost  child  of  the  King  of  Heaven  ; 
He  watched  her  name  with  a  pilgrim's  gaze» 
Sad  and  longing,  tired  and  lonely. 
As  if  the  star  of  Hope  a&r 

To  guide  him  up  oadb  toilsome  mile 

Glimmered  ever,  but  glimmered  only; 
But  $he  watched  him  with  a  heaven-lit  smil^ 
And  in  her  calm  and  loving  eyes 
The  silence  spoke  of  Para&e. 

There  came  avoice  to  the  wanderer's  heart  ■■ 

Was  it  the  soundless  spirit-voice 
Of  her  who  bent  above  him  there, 

That  made  his  wearied  soul  rejoice  ? 
Or  was  it  the  solemn  glorious  tone 
Of  the  long  deep  hush  of  the  waves  alone? 
There  came  a  vision  fair  to  see 

To  the  pilgrim's  longing,  waiting  eye ; 

For  through  the  rifted  vault  of  the  sky 

He  saw  the  heavenly  city  shine. 
And  the  far-off  light  of  the  crystal  sea ; 

And  he  saw  the  rainbow  play  of  the  walls. 

And  the  snowy  sheen  of  the  gates  of  peui. 
Gates  that  were  open  eternally ; 
The  golden  streets,  and  Life's  fair  tree 

Above  the  wave  of  Life's  fsir  river. 
And  overall,  the  Eternal  light 

Flooding  with  glory  aU  for  ever. 

And  high  the  song  of  trinmph  swelled, 

The  victory-hymn  to  martyrs  given; 
And  softly  flowed  on  the  holy  air. 
As  friend  met  firiend  on  the  goldmi  stair. 
Words  of  love,  and  words  ofprayer. 
In  the  music-speech  of  Heaven. 

And  like  a  sound  of  the  upper  wwld. 

The  great  old  sea,  to  the  ^omg  shores 
Sang,  with  a  deep-toned  voice  and  strongs 
In  awfiil  gladness  a  mighty  song— . 

'*  Evermore  I— evermore  l~«vermoie  1'* 

A.  £•  M» 
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Thb  fleet  has  retimed  from  the  Bal. 
tic«  leaTiiiff  the  dark  biUowB  of  that 
inho8pitab&  sea  to  winter  and  the 
Czar.  The  army  has  gone  or  is  going 
into  quarters.  Christmas  is  at  hand. 
There  is  no  sign  of  an  extraordinary 
session  of  Paruament.  In  a  word, 
there  is  a  lull  in  the  storm,  and  the 
time  seems  faTonrable  for  sweeping  the 
political  horizon  with  an  eye  observant 
of  indications  of  coming  oTents  or 
dangers,  as,  under  analogous  circum- 
stances,  the  cautious  mariner  would 
turn  his  glass  to  every  point  around 
from  whence  a  fiivounng  gale  might 
spring,  or  where  peril  of  fog  or  shoal 
might  lurk.  In  commencing  such  a 
survey,  our  glance  is  naturally  first 
directed  to  the  seat  of  actual  war,  and 
there,  notwithstanding  some  haziness 
in  the  atmosphere,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
discern  many  signs  of  improvement  in 
the  weather.  There  is,  at  all  events, 
a  vast  change  for  the  better  observable, 
upon  a  comparison  between  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  our  fleets  and  armies  as 
they  were  this  time  last  year  and  as 
they  are  now.  But  we  are  not  bent 
upon  raking  up  bygone  errors  or  mis- 
fortunes; nor  is  it  our  intention  to 
serve  up  to  our  readers  a  stale  hash  of 
the  history  of  the  campaign,  which  they 
have  alrcMuIy  had,  fresh  and  fresh,  in 
the  daily  journals.  Ever}'  one  who  sees 
a  newspaper,  or  who  hears  the  common 
talk  upon  every  occasion  when  men 
congregate,  knows  the  actual  amount 
of  success  obtained  by  the  allied  arms, 
and  to  what  extent  our  standards  have 
been  advanced  at  Kertch,  Sebastopol, 
Eupatoria,  and  Kinbum.  It  would  be 
a  work  of  supererogation  to  recapitu- 
late the  military  events  of  the  last 
month  or  two,  and  no  less  unprofitable 
to  add  our  notions  as  to  what  might 
have  been  or  remains  to  be  done,  to 
those  strategic  speculations  as  rife  (and 
pace  Sir  George  Brown,  as  sound)  in 
every  coffee-room  in  the  kingdom  as  in 
the  Cabinet  or  the  camp.  It  is  over 
this  field  of  conjecture,  in  fact,  that  the 
haze  to  which  we  have  alluded  rests 
heavily,  and  we  do  not  pretend  to  be 
able  to  enlighten  the  thick  obscure. 
Neither  we  nor  our  readers  are  better. 


or,  we  believe,  worse  informed  than 
Lord  Panmure  or  Sir  William  Cod. 
rin^n ;  there  is  a  singular  uniformity 
of  Ignorance  in  camp,  council,  and 
cofiee-room,  as  to  the  position,  strength, 
resources,  and  probiible  tactics  of  the 
enemy  in  the  neld.  We  can,  none  of 
us,  form  a  plausible  guess  as  to  whe- 
ther Prince  Gortschakoff'will  fight,  fly, 
or  capitulate;  but  we  all  know  that 
whereas,  in  December,  1854,  no  more 
than  12,000  efiective  British  bayonets 
could  be  mustered  in  the  trenches  be- 
fore Sebastopol,  our  active  contingent 
in  the  allied  army,  solidly  established 
in  the  Crimea  in  this  corresponding 
month  of  1855,  exceeds  50,000  men. 
The  poor  remnant  of  the  heroes  of 
Alma,  Balaklava,  and  Inkermann  was, 
at  the  former  period,  a  miserable  mob 
of  armed  men,  perishing  under  disease 
and  disorganisation,  or  starving  amid 
supplies  which,  with  order  and  military 
skill,  would  have  given  abundance. 
That  skeleton  has  now  grown  into  a 
healthy,  numerous,  and  well-equipped 
army,  doing  its  part  in  an  allied  host 
of  200,000  soldiers,  pressing  upon  the 
enemj  from  whose  overwhelming  num- 
bers It  was  saved,  on  the  day  of  Inker- 
mann, only  by  the  energy  of  desperation. 
It  would  seem,  in  short,  that  whatever 
difierence  of  opinion  may  exist  iirith 
respect  to  the  original  strategical  ad- 
vantages of  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea, 
or  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  two  cam. 
paigns,  the  progress  of  the  Allies  has 
been  sure,  and  so  connderable  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  a  complete  subjection  of  the  pen- 
insula will,  sooner  or  later,  be  the  re- 
ward of  their  perseverance.  Already 
the  capture  and  occupation  of  Kertch 
and  Kinburn  have  closed  up  the  sreat 
Russian  river-hiohwuys  of  the  Don, 
the  Dnieper,  the  Bug,  and  the  InguL 
Upon  the  whole  northern  littoral  of  the 
Euxine,  which,  eighteen  months  ago, 
was  indisputably  Kussian,  from  west 
to  east,  tne  Czar  holds  possession  of 
the  mouths  of  two  rivers  only — albeit 
these  are  the  highly  important  com- 
mercial outlets  of  the  Dniester  and  the 
Danube.  This  is  the  actual  position 
of  aifairs ;  and,  divested  of  all  specuo 
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lation  as  to  what  more  might  have  been 
accompliflbedy  or  as  to  the  probable 
future  results  of  what  has  been  done, 
we  find  that,  during  the  eighteen 
months  that  have  dapsed  since  the 
allied  troops  disembarked  in  the  £ast» 
the  Russians  have  been  forced  to  re- 
treat from  the  Principalities  behind 
their  own  frontier  line  of  the  Frath; 
their  naval  power  in  the  Blaek  Sea  has 
been  demohshed ;  the  Crimea  has  been 
s(^idly  ocoapied  by  the  Allies  i  and  the 
coasts  of  the  Transcaucasian  provinces 
have  been  entirely  cleared  of  Russian 
troops.  From  first  to  last*  jointly  and 
severally«  Enfflish,  Frenohi  and  Turks 
have  uniforauy*  and  with  strangely 
ewresponding  equality  of  military 
prowess^  prevailed  over  the  common 
enemy ;  and  the  separate  glories  of  Olte- 
nitaa,  Silistria,  BalaUava*  Inkermann* 
the  Malakoir,  Kars«  and  the  Ingour, 
were  worthily  emulated  by  the  Sardi- 
nianst  in  their  participation  in  the 
work  and  the  honour  of  the  Tchemaya. 
It  is  assuredly  in  no  spirit  of  empl^ 
gasconading  that  we  sum  up  these  tri- 
umphs I  they  seem  to  us»  in  truths  to 
be  but  practical  illustrations  of  the 
scope  and  significance  of  the  great  con- 
flict that  is  going  on*  and  material  and 
moral  guarantees  that  still  harder  work 
remains  to  be  and  will  be  done.  The 
strengUi  of  Sebastopol*  the  furnishing 
of  its  arsenal*  the  amount  of  shipping 
sunk  in  its  harbour,  the  exploits  and 
fame  of  the  redoubtable  Vladimiiw. 
reproachful  as  the  latter  are  to  the  vi- 
gitanoe  and  enterprise  of  the  allied 
fleets — are  all  so  many  justifications  of 
the  war,  which  the  instinct  of  the  £ng. 
lish  and  French  people  have  not  be^ 
slow  to  apprehend.  It  was  time  to 
take  account  of  that  vast  magazine  of 
offence*  and  the  inventory  proves  to 
all  ordinary  understandings  that  its  ac- 
cumulation portended  a  course  of  i^- 
gression  not  to  be  limited  by  the  straits 
of  the  Dardanelles.  The  blow  struck 
at  Sinope  was  but  a  type  of  that  which 
might  any  day*  and  assuredly  would* 
some  day,  have  been  struck  at  Con- 
stantinople* had  not  the  popular  in- 
stinct of  France  and  England  outrun 
the  sagacity  of  their  Governments,  and 
anticipated  the  action  of  the  Czar,  by 
forcing  on  the  military  promenade  to 
the  East*  which  it  is  now  admitted  was 
only  undi»'taken  for  the  satisfaction  of 
,  the  public  mind.  In  delaying  to  strike 
when  ali  wasprepared«  Muscovite  craft 


as  much  over-reached  itaelf  as  it  silae- 
quently  did  in  hoping  to  oatbrag  the 
feeble  diplomacy  that  set  all  its  trost 
in  a  demonstradon.    Had  the  Meii8ci&- 
koff  mission  to  nick  a  quarrel  witJi  the 
Sublime  Porte  oeen  supported  by  the 
forcing  of  the  Bosphonaa  by  tba  Biis. 
sian  fleet*  and  the  landing  of  twenty 
thousand  men  at  Constantuioplc^  v^« 
operations  of  theWestem  Fowen*  finm 
a  basis  two  or  three  tkouaaad  milea  dis- 
tant* could  have  frustrated  that  now- 
ment?    Luckily*  how«v«r,  tho  Caar 
was  timid*  when  his  design  veqcarad 
boldness.    He  midbt  than*  in  aU  ho- 
man  probability*  hav*  dealt  with  the 
sick  man  quietly  in  his  bed ;  and  with 
full  command  of  the  Eoziae,  and  Ids 
basb  at  GaUta,  Odessa,  Nickolaiefi: 
Kherson*  Sebastopol*  and  Taganrag, 
at  what  point  was  ha  assailable  by  the 
Western  Powers?    How  hmg  wmald 
the  Turkish  armies  on  the  ]>aniibe  or 
in  Asia*  with  their  oommnnications  eC 
fectually  cut»  have  been  able  to  bmbd. 
tain  the  uneo  ual  ooatast  ?    Tbe  papu- 
lar instinct  or  France  and  England  dis- 
coversd  the  dancers  indicated  in  these 
Questions*  and  the  promenadea  of  the 
fleets  to  Besikea  aadBttooa  wereaader. 
taken,  in  obedienoe  to  the  popnlar  cla- 
mour* in  time  to  profit  by  Eosmaa  can- 
tion.    The  inoffennve  charaeter  of  the 
demonstration  was  not  efaanged  soon 
enough  to  forestall  that  oatbraak  of 
Russian  rashness  at  Sinope,  which  ren- 
dered  war  inevttablei  and  sahsaqnent 
events  have  deared  away  numy  mal 
various  tnisappreheasions   as   to  the 
strength  and  designs  of  Ensda.    She 
has  been  found  to  be  not  Lieaistible* 
or  unconquerable:  but  so  strong  as 
to  be  at  present  very  dangeriMis*  and 
growing  strongw*  at  each  a  rate  of 
progress  as  cannot  be  obeerrsd  without 
alarai.    The  aconmnlated  resooarces, 
the  military  skill*  and  the  bmta  Ibm 
that  held  Sebastopel  for  eleven  immths* 
and  stall  hold  its  citadel  against  the 
united  forces  of  France*  En^pand,  Tur- 
key* and  Sardinia*  fiavonrad  by  the 
immense  advantage  of  a  oompletecooi. 
mand  of  the  sea»  would  be  able  to  hold 
Constantinople  against  the  worid;  and, 
acting  from  tibat  fron^er  poet*  ooidd 
sweep  the  Mediterranean*  and  Rotate 
terms  to  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
hemispheres.     That   the   designs  of 
Russia  extended  so  for,  is  provnl  by 
the  fact  of  the  aocumtdation  of  that 
inordinate  ttoca  of  matarid  of  war  at 
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the  particular  point  of  Sebastopol :  it 
could  have  been  required  for  no  peace- 
ful or  merely  defensive  purpose.  Ita 
diacovery  demonstrated  the  uses  it  was 
really  desired  to  subserve,  and  the 
demonstration  makes  it  a  matter  of  lifb 
or  death  with  the  Allies  to  strive  to 
prevent  iU  ever  being  so  used.    Were 

1  {>eace  to  be  made  now,  leaving  to  Rus. 
sia  any  footing  on  the  shores  of  the 

I     Black  Bea,  whatever  might  be  the  ver. 

I     bal  terms  of  the  treaty,  it  would  be  a 

i)ractical  confbssion  that  a  full  know- 
edge  of  her  designs  and  strength  had 

I  convinced  the  Western  Powers  of  the 
hopelessness  of  attempting  to  resist 
them.  The  very  fierceness  of  the  Strug. 
ffle«  the  irritAtion  of  defeats  that  af. 
fronted,  but  did  not  crush,  the  languid 

I     recollection  of  barren  victories,  would 

,  impress  upon  the  minds  of  both  par. 
ties  the  firm  conviction  that  the  origi. 
nal  design  must  be  prosecuted,  and 
would  be  ultimately  successful.  The 
euccesaes  of  the  Alllefi,  in  a  word,  are 
pledges  to  the  world  that  a  return  to 
the  status  quo  would  be  a  calamitous 

I  defeat,  and  that  the  object  of  the  war 
is  now  to  weaken  and  humiliate  Rua- 
sia.  The  difficulty  that  has  been  en. 
countered  in  obtaming  a  slight  footing 
within  provinces  made  Russian  only  by 
comparatively  recent  acts  of  force  oir 
fraud,  binds  the  Allies  to  the  altema. 

'  tive  of  retiring  confessedly  beaten,  or 
of  reconquering  the  Crimea  and  the 
Transcaucasian  provinces,  and  so  re. 
ducinf  RuHsia  within  a  fVontier  which 
could  oe  defended  against  her  aggres- 
sions. 

Thus  a  consideration  of  the  position 
of  the  belligerents,  as  thev  stand  face  to 
face  in  the  Kastem  seat  or  war,  seems  to 
us  to  warrant  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  they  are  all  bound  to  fight  it  Out 
to  the  end.  There  are,  however,  other 
parties  whose  infiuence  must  be  taken 
mto  account.  The  course  of  events 
ha4,  for  example,  at  lehgth  brought 
matters  nearly  to  the  point  at  which 
Austria  will  be  forcea  to  take  her 
place  upon  one  side  or  the  other.  Ru. 
mours  are  rife  that  an  allied  army  will 
be  collected  iipon  the  Danube,  it  is 
to  be  presumea  for  oper&tiond  in  Bes. 
sarabia,  during  the  spring,  and  the 
statement  is  countenanced  by  the  fact, 
that  a  portion  of  the  Turkish  contin. 
gent,  under  British  officers,  was  trans, 
rerred  to  Varna  two  or  three  months 
since.    It  is  true  these  troops  Wdre 


Bubsequentlr  countermanded  and  sent 
to  Kertch,  but  the  rumours  still  con- 
tinue, and  they  at  least  ahow  that  & 
general  impression  exists  that  an  at- 
tempt  to  open  the  Danube  cannot  be 
long  deferred.  Both  strategical  and 
com  mcrcial  considerations,  indeed,point 
to  the  probability  that  such  an  enter- 
prise will  be  undertaken  as  a  part  of 
the  next  campaign.  It  would  seem  to 
be  very  obviously  prudent,  in  a  mili- 
tary sense,  to  provide  ffome  employ- 
ment for  the  Russian  troops,  which 
should  interrupt  the  incessant  rein- 
forcement of  the  army  of  the  Crimea; 
and  the  price  of  bread  alreadv  pro- 
claims that  the  corn.trade  of  the  Dt^ 
nube,  free  to  all  the  rest  of  the  worid, 
must  not  be  closed  to  France  and 
England.  The  war,  in  fact,  can 
scarcely  be  carried  on  in  earnest  with- 
out driving  the  Russians  fVom  the 
mouth  and  Tcfl  bank  of  the  Lower  Da- 
nube, and  that  cannot  be  done  with- 
out contact  between  the  allied  troops 
and  the  Austrians  occupying  the  Prin- 
cipalities. There  must,  then,  be  eithet 
a  collision ;  or  a  junction ;  or  the  Aus- 
trians  must  retire  behind  their  ftt>n. 
tier.  Among  these  courses  there  is  fbr 
Austria,  under  present  circumstances, 
but  a  choice  of  evils,  and  her  selection 
will  very  probably  be  determined  by 
accident.  The  casual  brutality  of  a 
drunken  trooper  mav  finally  deade  the 
question  which  bewilders  the  craftiest 
of  the  diplomatists  of  Vienna.  At  all 
events,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  expe- 
rience has  taught  France  and  England 
that  their  safest  Course  is  one  of  straight^ 
forward  action.  As  there  is  neari^ 
equal  danger  fbr  Austria,  so  there  is 
nearly  equal  chance  of  advantage  fbr 
the  Allies  in  her  adhesion  to  them,  or 
to  the  enemy.  A  coalition  of  Austria 
with  Russia  would  involve  a  disruption 
of  the  political  bonds  of  Italy  that 
could  scarcely  fhil  to  strengthen  Sardi^ 
nia,  as  it  would  surely  weaken  Aua- 
trian  military  power.  On  the  other 
hand,  Were  Austria  to  take  an  active 
part  with  the  Allies,  the  engagement 
thereby  contracted  for  the  mainte- 
nance  of  that  effhtit  despotism,  with  idl 
its  ricketty  machinery  of  concordats, 
passports,  and  police-spies,  would  still 
further  diminish  that  general  sympathy 
of  the  world  with  the  justice  of  the 
war  which  has  abready  waned  before 
the  manif^  disinclination  of  F^nch 
and  English  atat»smen  to  dbturb  the 
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arrangements  of  the  old  Holy  Alliance. 
If,  in  entering;  the  League^  Austria 
would  incur  the  enmity  of  Rnwia 
her  ablesty  and  hitherto  her  only  pro- 
tector against  the  vengeance  of  lier  op- 
pressed provinces  —  she  would  at  the 
aame  time  engage  the  less  sure  and 
xeady  support  of  the  Western  Powers. 
They,  in  receiving  her,  would  gain  an 
unsteady  and  crippled  ally,  and  throw 
off  from  their  cause  that  element  of 
bitter  determination  to  secure,  at  all 
hazards*  the  independence  of  fiurope, 
which  is  its  most  si^ificant  character, 
istic.  The  conclusion  to  which  these 
considerations  seem  to  us  inevitably  to 
lead,  b  again  the  necessity  of  an  ac- 
tive prosecution  of  the  war.  The  pro- 
gress of  events  tends  to  force  Austria 
to  take  her  side,  and  as  there  is  little 
possibility  of  interruptinff  their  course, 
so  there  is  no  ground  tor  attempting 
to  do  so.  The  bold  step  taken  by 
Sardinia,  in  casting  in  her  Jot  with  the 
Western  Powers,  has  virtually  stripped 
irom  Austria  all  the  importance  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  her  as  a  mediator, 
and  has  rendered  the  question  of  her 
choice  of  sides  infinitely  more  difficult 
and  important  to  herself  than  to  the 
Western  Powers. 

For  Italy,  however,  the  conduct  of 
Austria  involves  considerations  of  ra- 
pidly  increasing  gravity  and  interest. 
The  Casati  quarrel  was  a  feather 
thrown  iuto  the  air,  and  it  has  shown 
that  Austria  perceives  the  wind  so  far 
to  set  against  her.  She  has  withdrawn 
from  the  attempt  to  outlaw  refugees 
from  her  provinces,  and  Sardinia,  in 
resenting  that  attempt,  has  established 
her  own  territory  as  a  political  sanc- 
tuary for  all  Italy.  It  will  soon  be 
known  throughout  all  the  states  of  the 
peninsula,  that  the  Austrian  Bourbon 
who  reigns  in  Tuscany,  obedient  to 
the  policy  of  his  house,  ejected  from 
his  court  a  member  of  the  Sardinian 
legation,  on  the  sround  that  he  was 
the  son  of  a  Lombard  emigrant,  and 
therefore  obnoxious  to  the  court  of 
Vienna ;  and  that  Sardinia  promptly 
met  the  insult  by  at  once  breaking  on 
diplomatic  relations  between  Turin 
and  Florence,  thus  announcing  to  the 
world  her  contempt  for  Duke  and  Em- 
peror. The  lesson  will  not  be  lost; 
and,  doubtless,  the  knowledge  that  a 
city  of  refuge  is  at  hand  will  not  tend 
to  appease  the  ardour  of  Tuscan,  Nea- 
politan, Koman,  or  Lombard  malcon- 


tents.     That  th&r  hopes    md^  tber 
efforts  may  be  restrained  within  tbe 
limits  of  constituUonal  libertr^  natst  be 
the  earnest  wish  of  every  Italian  pa- 
trio^  and  of  eveij  rinoere  friend  of  ha. 
manity.     **  Sardinia,"  to  use  the  noble 
words  of  her  king,  in  bis  late  address 
to  his  parliament,  ''oBhrs  tbe  noble 
example  of  a  monarch  and  his  people 
nnited  by  indissoluble  ties  of  matual 
love  and  confidence  —  maintaining  in- 
violate the  bases    of  poblic   welfare, 
order,   and  liberty."     It  is   a  moral 
imposnbility  that  despotism  can  l<Kig 
endure  in  presence  of  that  grand  spec- 
tacle, which  can  now  scarcely  be  da- 
maged  by  any  but  parricidsd  Italisn 
hands.     During  the  year  of  "heart- 
rending and  cruel  visitations,**  through 
which  the  King  of  Sardinia  has  passed, 
he  and  his  people  have  tc^ether  braved 
the  excommunication  of  the  Chnrch, 
the  intrigues  of  despotism,    amd  tbe 
furj    of  social    revolutionist.      The 
union  they  formed  with  the  '^powen 
who  are  struggling  in  the  cause  oi 
justice,  in  behalf  of  the  civilisation  and 
independence   of  nations,"   has  been 
wisely  cemented  and  drawn  closer  by 
Charles  Albert's  visit   to  Paris   and 
London,  and  it  now  stands  before  the 
world  a  League  of  France,  fiugknd, 
and  Sardinia,  in  defence  of  the  for- 
tress  of  Italian  constitutional  freedom. 
Whether  or  not  it  shall  become   a 
league  of  offence  against  foreign  do- 
mination in  Italy,  depends,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  upon  the  part  Aus- 
tria may  take,  and  for  the  reasons  we 
have  mentioned,  her  decision  cannot, 
we  imagine,  be  very  much  longer  de- 
layed. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  glance  to  tbe 
Baltic — the  other  seat,  if  not  of  actual 
war,  at  least  of  the  semblance  of  it — 
where  also,  we  think,  the  prospect  is 
brighter  than  it  was  at  the  dose  of  tbe 
last  campaign,  although  less  material 
injury  has  been  inflicted  upon  tbe 
enemy  during  the  present,  than  during 
the  past  summer.  We  need  not  here 
repeat  opinions  formerly  expresseil, 
and  now  generally  acquiesced  m,  as  to 
the  nature  ofthe  cautious  performance 
of  the  allied  fleets  before  Sweaborg.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  tbe  noise 
of  the   bombardment,    strengtboned, 

Eerhaps,  by  sounds  from  Sebastopol,  has 
ad  some  effect  in  arousing thenprthera 
nations  to  a  sense  of  thoir  own  deep  in- 
terest in  the  great  game  th^l  is'goiug 
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I.  The  young  men  of  a  nation  are 
immonly  true  exponents  of  its  senti- 
entSy  and  if  the  students  of  Upsala 
kve  spoken  truly,  the  hearts  of  the 
Bv^edisti  people  are  with  the  Allies, 
or  did  the  shouts  of  those  youths, 
culting  in  the  triumphs  of  France  and 
npland,  long  want  an  echo  in  the 
ighcst  place.  Sweden,  King  and 
soplc,  would  be  more  or  less  than  ho- 
lan,  if  she  did  not  ardently  desire  to  be 
<eed  from  the  fear  of  Kussian  a^gres- 
on  ;  and  her  feelings,  expressed  m  the 
Iniversity,  by  hurras  and  serenades, 
'ero  made  known  by  the  Court  in  the 
ccoration  of  Louis  i^apoleon  with  the 
>rder  of  the  Seraphim .  How  much  or 
ow  little  of  significance  may  lie  in  the 
3tum  of  this  compliment  by  the  trans- 
lission  of  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the 
^glon  of  Honour  to  King  Oscar,  by 
be  hands  of  General  Canrobert,  we 
re  not  in  a  condition  to  determine; 
»ut  that  it  is  the  interest  of  both  par- 
ics  to  draw  together,  and  that  they 
»oth  know  it  to  be  so,  can  scarcely  be 
loubted.  During  a  lon^  series  of 
ears,  it  has  been  the  business  or  the 
»astime  of  Kussia  to  encroach  upon 
)wedish  territory,  and  that  abundant 
iicilities  for  ^tifying  this  inclination 
txist,  experience  too  fully  proves. 
Russian  troops,  profiting  by  the  hard 
vinter  of  1809,  marched  across  the 
iulf  of  Bothnia,  on  the  ice,  and  im- 
)osed  a  treaty  by  which  Finland  was 
brmally  annexed  to  the  crown  of  the 
lutocrat.  Even  so  late  as  1852,  the 
oundation  of  a  boundary  dispute,  and 
10  doubt  of  a  prospective  occupation  of 
Norway  i— of  which  the  Czar,  among 
lis  many  titles,  styles  himself  "  heir  " 
—was  laid,  by  a  sudden  abrogation 
)f  the  boundary  treaty  of  1751,  which 
permitted  the  periodical  migration  of 
the  Xorse  and  Finnish  Laps  across  the 
border ;  so  that  in  future  the  ramblings 
3f  those  poor  Nomads  and  their  rein- 
leer — a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  to 
them  —  will  be  dealt  with  as  a  viola- 
tion of  Russian  territory.  This,  of 
course,  will  be  seen  to  be  a  mere  pick- 
ing of  a  quarrel  —  a  device  for  the 
North  analogous  to  the  Greek  protec- 
torate for  the  South.  As  such  it  must 
be  undc-rstood  and  apprcriuted  by  the 
Swedish  and  Norwegian  nations,  and 
must  seem  to  tbcui  the  prelude  of  an 
!i;!gri>s:}ive  attack,  which,  by  their  own 
unaided  force,  they  could  not  hope  to  be 
able  to  resist.     On  the  other  hand,  it 
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is  no  less  manifest,  after  the  experience 
of  two  campaigns,  that  the.  Western 
Powers  want  some  condition  to  the  suc- 
cess of  their  operations  agunst  Kussia 
in  the  Baltic.  They  have  fired  away 
some  tons  of  projectiles  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  people  at  home;  but 
they  have,  in  the  exercise  of  a  per- 
fectly sound  discretion,  carefully  avoid- 
ed knocking  their  ships  aeainst  the 
stone  walls  of  Sweaborg,  Kevel,  or 
Cronstadt.  They  have,  too,  been  foiled 
to  a  great  extent,  in  their  blockade,  by 
the  neutrality  of  Sweden  and  Prussia^ 
and  by  the  freedom  of  the  ports  of  the 
latter  kingdom  for  Russian  purposes. 
The  active  co-operation  or  Sweden 
would  afford  to  them  the  means  both 
of  carrying  on  war,  and  of  interrupting 
commerce,  to  the  detriment  of  the  ene- 
my. It  would  bring  to  their  side  in 
the  struggle  an  army  of  60,000  men 
and  200  gun-boats,  and  it  would  re- 
move one  difficulty  that  now  stands  in 
the  way  of  their  prosecution  of  the 
most  effectual  warfare  against  Russia^ 
by  a  bona  fide  closure  of  the  Baltic 
ports.  Thus  the  way  would  seem  to 
be  open  for  the  incorporation  of  Sweden 
in  the  anti-Russian  league  ;  although 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  it  can  be 
conclusively  effected  without  the  ar- 
rangement of  specific  terms  for  the  fu- 
ture protection  of  that  barrier  state. 
The  league  with  Sweden  must  include 
a  guarantee  by  the  Western  Powers 
against  all  future  encroachments  of 
Russia,  and,  perhaps,  an  undertaking 
to  restore  to  her  her  conquered  pro- 
vinces. This,  too,  is  one  of  those  ex. 
oeptional  cases  in  which  the  grant  of  a 
subsidy  upon  strictly  defined  condi- 
tions would  be  justifiable,  and  without 
it  no  important  active  assistance  could 
be  well  expected.  By  the  treaty  of 
Orebro,  concluded  in  1813,  Sweden 
contributed  a  force  of  30,000  men  to 
the  grand  alliance,  and  opened  the 
harbours  of  Gottenburg,  Carlsham^ 
and  Stralsund  to  British  ships ;  she  re- 
ceived in  return,  from  England,  a  ces- 
sion of  the  island  of  Guadeloupe,  and 
a  subsidy  of  a  million  a  year.  Here  is 
a  sufficient  precedent  for  the  principles 
of  a  new  treaty  of  offence  and  defence 
with  our  Scandinavian  kinsmen ;  the 
devising  of  details  suited  to  present 
circumstances  would  not  seem  to  be  a 
very  difficult  task.  For  useful  nego- 
ciations  with  the  other  Baltic  states, 
the  time  docs  not  appear  to  have  yet 
3  D 
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come.  As  with  Atutria,  so  with  Prussia 
and  Den  mark,  experience  shows  the  pro- 
per course  to  be  one  of  straightforward 
indifference.  Thcv  will  take  their  re- 
spectivo  parts  on  cither  side  as  circum- 
stances may  determine,  and  not  until 
neutrality  shall  cease  to  be  profitable 
or  possible.  The  adhesion  of  Sweden 
to  the  alliance,  and  the  chan;;e  in  the 
character  of  the  war  that  would  effect* 
would*  in  all  likelihood,  soon  bring 
about  a  condition  of  afikirs  which  wonlu 
render  it  easy  to  deal  with  the  Piiissian 
and  the  Dane.  Until  then  they  may 
be  safely  left  to  the  perplexing  opera- 
tion of  their  own  reflections  upon  the 
dangers  of  indecision*  which  would 
probably  be  sped,  to  their  own  and  to 
the  public  aavantaee,  by  a  practical 
hint  now  and  then  that  a  profession  of 
neutrality  confers  no  privilege  of  aiding 
or  iniuring  belligerents. 

We  must  now  extend  our  vision 
across  the  Atlantic  to  examine  for  a 
moment  that  doud  in  the  West*  which 
has  recently  risen  into  view.  Brother 
Jonathan  is  not  satisfied*  it  would 
seem*  with  the  brisk  trade  he  has 
driven,  in  munitions  of  war*  with  all 
the  belligerents*  under  cover  of  the 
doctrine  of  "free  ships*  free  goods;*' 
but  he  must  also  aspire  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  mediator*  and  (qualify  for  that 
office  by  assuming  an  air  of  swagger- 
ing,  fussy  importance.  This  aspira- 
tion has  been  quickened  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  presidential  election, 
which  seems  to  require  for  its  proper 
conduct  a  grand  melodramatic  specta- 
cle of  a  terrific  combat,  in  which  the 
stars  and  stripes  shall  be  waved 
triumphantly  over  some  real  or  ima- 
ginary foe.  An  opportunity*  too*  has 
been  unfortunately  aven  for  parading 
the  union-jack  on  the  boards,  by  the 
blunder  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act*  and  the  unwarrantable  proceed- 
ing taken  under  its  provisions.  A 
mighty  noise  has*  therefore*  been  made* 
and  too  much  notice  has  probably 
been  taken  of  it  by  the  prominent 
organs  of  British  opinion.  Mr.  Ca- 
leb Cttshing*  the  Attorney  -  General 
of  the  United  States*  has  penned  a 
vast  amount  of  vulgar  fustian,  which 
has  been  answered,  also  in  the  Cam- 
byses'  vein,  by  the  Times,  in  apparent 
forgetfulness  of  the  fact,  that  Mr. 
Cushing  fills  no  international  political 
position,  and  that  his  raving  no  more 
expounds  the  views  of  the  Government 


and  people  of  the  Uniieii  States;,  iham 
does  that  of  Mr.  Cobdea  or  Mr«  Ua&r 
set  forth  the  opinions  of  the  Britx^ 
people.  We  were  wroog  in  Ibe  a£ur 
of  the  foreign  enlistmentSy  and  baring 
confessed  to  the  fact*  by  the  word  c^ 
our  foreign  minister*  there  is  ao  eod 
of  it.  But  late  arrivals  from  America 
bring  statements  that  *'it  is  a  fixed 
fact  that  a  new  ambassador  is  to  be  sest 
by  Russia  to  Washington*  and  tkat  he 
will  bring*  beades  nis  regular  ere- 
dentials*  a  confidential  eorammicaticai 
from  the  Czar,  of  the  most  importsiU 
character*  relative  to  the  terms  oe 
which  alone  Russia  will  consent  to  a 

S»oe.  Russia  mediated  between  Great 
ritain  and  the  United  States,  and 
now  the  United  States  mar  mediate 
between  Russia  and  the  Allies.     She 
does  not  ask  American  mediation,  bat 
she  will  accept  it*  and  will  at  oaee  in- 
dicate   her  terms*   which*    as    I    [s 
Washington  correspondent  of  tbe  Nem 
York  Ekrald]  stated  in  a  former  tarn- 
munication,   will  embnoe  soc^  vast 
commercial   advantages    for    all    the 
world*   that  the  industrial  classes  of 
France  and  England  will  dsmioar  fat 
their  acceptance  as  soon  as  tbej  are 
generally  understood.**    We  also  bear 
of  great  doings*  in  the  way  of  bye- 
play,  between  ihe  Russian  and  Ame- 
rican   ministers*   at   tbe    respectable 
court  of  Athens*  and  of  a  ne^oeiatioa 
that  is  on  foot  for  the  cession  of  the 
volcanic  island  of  Biilo  to  the  United 
States.    It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
Americans  may  so  far  disregard  the 
precepts  of  Washington*  as  to  oovet 
the  possession  of  this  standing-room 
for  intermeddling  in  the  broils  of  the 
old  world.    But  as  the  island*  altbongh 
only  thirteen  miles  long*  possesses  aa 
excellent  bay*  and  contains  large  sup* 
plies  of  iron*  alum,  sulphor*  and  salt* 
It   is   not  likely  that   the  Western 
Powers*  who  are  now  the  acting  trus- 
tees of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  will 
permit  its  alienation.    It  is  too  distant 
and  in  too  dangerous  a  neighbourhood 
to  suit  iheJilibusterSf  and  we  must  he 
permitted  to  doubt  that  Uie  President 
and  Congress  have  so  lar  lost  dieir 
senses  as  to  make  such  an  obieet  aa 
excuse  for  national  war.     Of  tbe  pro- 
posed Russian  embassy  and  its  obiecta 
It  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  imtii  we 
shall  be  further  informed  respectbg 
them ;  but  as  braggart  words  may  oc- 
casionally lead  to  blows*  oontniy  to 
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tb«  intettt  of  iliOM  Wlio  use  Ibem,  ii 
mav  not  be  atniss  to  state  how  the  case 
really  stands  as  to  a  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  America.  The  idea  is  ab« 
horrent  to  eVery  feeling  of  the  British 
heart;  abd  so  united  in  this  sentimeot 
are  all  classes  of  the  British  people^  that 
we  verily  beliere  nothing  short  of  ac- 
tual tiolation  of  onr  fiag  Would  force  us 
to  engage  in  the  tmnatural  conflict.  It 
IS  the  hear^  nerertheless,  that  is  our 
main  counsellor  in  this  matter,  and  \i 
is  posnble  for  the  head  to  adrisd  very 
differently.  It  is,  in  our  opinion* 
scarcely  dottbtful  that  the  onesided 
neutrality  of  the  United  States  is  pro* 
ductire  of  more  injury  to  the  Allies 
than  could  attend  their  open  hostility. 
A  single  sentence,  in  which  Th9  New 
York  Joumai  ofConuneree  expluns  the 
demand  fbr  saitpetre  that  has  recently 
sprung  up  in  America^  wilt  show  hoW 
the  neutrality  system  now  works. 
«'  The  intoices,*'  says  the  journalist, 
'<  of  this  contraband  article  noir  ofl 
the  way  (Vom  England  to  Boston,  as 
already  stated,  have  been  shipped  ondel" 
bonds  not  to  be  reshipped  to  Europe ; 
but  they  will  supply  the  place  of  direct 
invoices  originally  destmed  for  con- 
sumption here,  and  the  latter  will  be 
sent  to  Germany  for  Russian  use.*' 
Were  Ibe  Allies  at  war  with  Ameri. 
ca,  and  linked  in  an  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance  with  Sweden,  the  BaU 
tic  might  be  hermetically  closed.  We 
ehoula  have  no  more  Samuel  H.  Apple- 
tons  slipping  into  Riga  with  a  cargo 
of  revolvers  and  ot&r  Yankee  war. 
notions,  in  the  eariy  spring,  before 
British  caution  wonla  try  the  ice  with 
onr  screw  steameitt ;  not  a  pound  of 
any  article  contraband  of  war  need  be 
suffered  to  pass  to  the  enemy's  frontier 
from  the  seaboard.  It  is  consideration 
for  (if  they  like  it  better,  fear  of)  the 
United  States,  and  not  any  delicacV 
towards  Prnssia,  Denmark,  Holland, 
Belgium,  or  the  other  European  ma- 
ritime states,  that  has  influenced  the 
great  powers  to  forbear  so  long  from 
stopping  the  supplies  of  Russia,  or  to 
contmoe  so  patiently  fighting  with, 
their  own  hands  bound.  On  the  other 
side,  in  the  present  relative  position  of 
the  naval  power  of  the  worlcK— the  fleet 
of  Russia  being  at  the  bottom  of  the 
harbour  of  S^bastopol,  or  cooped  up 


ivltUn  the  fortified  ports  of  tbe  ta\^6, 
that  of  America  existing  chiefly^  in  bet 
forests — ^the  enormous  commercial  ma* 
rlne  of  the  United  States  would  fall  aH 
easy  prey  to  the  allied  squlidrons. 
The  days  of  Paul  Jones,  or  even  of 
the  frigates  of  the  last  war,  have  gone 
by;  those  of  countless  merchantmen^ 
bearing  the  Wealth  of  American  citu 
kens,  safely  in  peace,  helplessly  ul 
war,  over  every  sea,  have  coine  in  theiif 
stead,  lliese  are  sirap^  intelligible 
facts.  We  state  them  in  no  desire  Uk 
(causd  irritation.  Our  words  breathe  no 
threatenings.  We  are  convinced  tha( 
no  respectable  American — we  may  eved 
Say  no  American  in  a  prominentV»ublio 
position— contemplates  war  withFrano^ 
and  England )  but  they  may  not  knoW 
the  tvhote  truth  as  to  British  feelings 
and  views,  and  a  knowled^  of  it  may 
suggest  to  them  the  reasoning  suitable 
for  them  to  use  with  desperadoes  ot 
the  stamp  of  Mr.  Caleb  Gushing. 

And  while  we  are  looking  out  be« 
yond  the  Atlantic,  we  must  not  fail  to 
turn  a  passing  f;lance  upon  Canada. 
A  few  months  sinoe  we  called  atteiki 
tion  to  the  remarkable  material  prot 
gress  of  that  colony,  and  to  its  cordial 
relations  with  home*  We  have  heara 
since  of  the  truly  loyal  spirit  in  which 
they  hailed  the  great  achievement  of 
the  war.  If,  then,  it  be  true,^  as  has 
been  alleeed,  that  the  Canadians  of* 
fered  their  services,  in  complete  colo^ 
nial  regiments,  at  the  seat  of  war« 
may  we  not  ask  why  was  the  offer  dis« 
regarded  ?  May  we  not  hope  Uiat  the 
fiulure  of  the  stupid  experiment  of  fo- 
reign enlistment  will  teach  the  Govern* 
ment  to  repair,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
double  error  they  committed  in  insult* 
in^  Briti^  citizens,  by  dectinbg  to  ro« 
ceive  them  into  the  ranks  of  the  army, 
and  in  drawing  on  quarrels  with  other 
states,  by  an^  unsuccessful  endeavour 
to  recruit  their  ranks  with  vagrant  fo- 
reigners, who  even  in  the  class  of  offi« 
cers  find  their  pUoe,  as  deserters  and 
robbers,  in  the  police-courts  of  Lon« 
don?* 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  tuni 
our  eyes  homeward,  and  review^  the 
circumstances  of  the  central  position 
from  which  we  have  been  examining 
this  extended  field  of  political  action. 
And  here,  again,  although  we  may 
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htkre  oecanon  to  point  out  defects  and 
laches,  it  is  now  our  good  fortune  to 
see  matters  in  a  somewhat  brighter 
Jifht  than  has  usually  shone  upon  them 
of  late.  The  nation  remains  unchang. 
jcd  in  opinion  in  regard  to  the  great 
question  of  the  day.  The  populiu*  in- 
stinct still  perceives  that  the  way  to 
peace  is  to  be  found  in  a  Tigorous  and 
effectual  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Amonjr  the  people,  notwithstanding 
the  grievous  buruens  under  which  they 
labour,  there  is  no  change;  but  the 
Government  no  longer  sets  itself  be- 
fore Uie  world  as  the  unwilling  agent 
of  the  popular  will.  It  is  said,  and 
there  is  some  reason  to  fear  too  truly, 
that  neither  Court  nor  Cabinet  is  yet 
altogether  free  from  the  leaven  of  Ger. 
man,  if  not  of  Bussian,  leanings  ;  but 
there  is  homage  to  public  opinion  in  the 
aicnificant  facts,  tnat  the  statesman 
who,  but  a  few  years  ago,  was  dis* 
missed  from  the  Queen's  service  for 
the  crime  of  having  rendered  himself 
distasteful  to  foreijgn  despots,  is  now  at 
the  head  of  the  ministry ;  and  that  the 
minister  who,  on  that  occasion,  became 
ihe  ready  agent  in  his  colleagues*  de. 
gradation  from  office,  has  been  removed 
tcom  public  life.  That  Lord  Palmer, 
ston  is  sincere  in  his  declared  intention, 
to  go  heartily  and  fully  with  the  nation 
in  Its  determination  not  to  sheathe  the 
fword  until  a  safe,  honourable,  and 
lasting  peace  shall  be  insured,  we  can 
see  no  reason  to  doubt.  But  even 
should  any  menfal  reservation  have 
lurked  beneath  the  words  in  which  he 
made  that  declaration  before  the  as* 
semblcd  citizens  of  London,  the  cheers 
that  then  encouraged  him,  and  still 
more  plainly  the  hisses  that  saluted 
Lord  John  Kusscll,  must  have  told 
him  the  time  for  hesitating  and  faltering 
was  past.  Onward  he  must  go,  boldly, 
or  iall  ignominiously  from  what  he 
himself  describes  as  one  of  the  noblest 
positions  to  which  a  high-miudcd  man 
can  aspire.  It  is  the  duty  of  evcrv 
honest  citizen  to  support  Lord  Pal- 
merston  in  making  good  the  pledges 
he  gave  at  Guildhall ;  and  supported 
he  assuredly  ^vill  be  if  he  prove  true 
to  himself.  Having  thus  frankly 
stated  our  general  view  with  respect  to 
the  minister,  it  will,  wc  trust,  be  un- 
necessary  to  clear  ourselves  from  any 


auspidmi  of  being  inflnenced  bj  boc 
tility  to  his  Government,  in  tbe  few 
comments  we  propose  to  make  npon  its 
proceeding  in  the  w&y  leas  (^cntidsB 
than  of  fnendiv  snggestioii. 

It  is  a  prevalent,  but  we  beEeve  very 
ill-founded  notion,  that  Eoeliduiien  of 
the  hi^  official  daaa  have  tbe  means  of 
acquiring,  and  do  actually  posaeaa,  tba 
fullest  information  attainable  in  rela. 
tion  to  their  proper  business  of  Govern- 
ment,  and  as  to  the  popular  estimate 
entertained  of   themselves  and  their 

Eolicy,  which  is  the  basia  of  their  pub- 
c  position.  Credit  for  sndi  valuable 
knowledge  is  sometimes  power,  llins, 
when  an  obvious  blot  in  a  miniver's 
game  is  hit— when  it  is  seen  bj  every 
pne  that  he  had  no  plan  or  a  bad  on^ 
and  that  his  action  was  feeble  or  too 
late — he  is  vet  able  to  bold  hb  ground 
under  the  shelter  of  the  general  belief, 
that  he  must  have  had  a  design  hid 
under  his  apparent  imbecility,  only  it 
was  too  deep  to  be  understood  hj  the 
uninitiated.  '*  Be  sure  he  is  not  the  fool 
you  take  him  for,"  is  the  common 
formula  in  which  a  minister  is  accorded 
another  trial.  Thus  Lord  Aberdeen 
was  encouraged  in  a  coarse  which 
every  man  in  the  countxy  saw,  and,  in 
common  conversation,  most  men  said, 
was  leading  inevitably  to  war,  and  yet, 
no  doubt,  he  was  in  complete  ignor* 
anoe  of  the  public  judgment  upon  his 
policy,  and  very  probably  does  not  yet 
know  it.  In  all  likelihood  he  still  im. 
agines,  with  Mr.  Gladstone,*  that  the 
nation  was  madly  desirous  of  war,  and 
that  he  only  endeavoured  to  restrain  a 
paroxym  of  ra^  the  very  violenoe  of 
which  ensured  its  speedy  subsidence. 
The  simple  truth  is  that  the  pec^le 
were,  to  a  man,  sincerely  anxious  for 
peace  ;  but  seeing  farther  and  clearer 
than  the  ministers,  thej  perceived  that 
it  could  not  be  obtained  by  humbly 
suing  for  it.  Events  have  wown  that 
the  people  were  right,  and  that  Lord 
Aberdeen,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  their 
peace-at-any.ptice  colleagues,  were 
wrong  ;  but  the  indulgence  of  trial 
afler  trial  failed  to  bring  those  gentle, 
men  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  real 
sentiments  of  tlie  nation,  until  the  bans 
of  public  opinion,  upon  which  alone  a 
ministry  can  long  stand,  crumbled  from 
under  their  feet.     Has  Lord  Palmer. 


*  S^  Mr.  QUdetoa«'fl  Lecture  at  Chester,  in  Spectator  for  Nov.  17, 18$5. 
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ston  profited  by  this  example  ?  If  he 
has,  he  will  know«  and  he  will  show  that 
he  knows,  that  to  secure  his  position  he 
needs  but  to  prove  his  fidelity  to  the 
national  idea,  that  peace  must  be  con- 
quered by  a  repression  of  Russia  with* 
in  safe  boundaries,  and  to  throw  him. 
self  in  full  confidence  upon  the  sense  of 
the  country.  He  may  thus  attain  to 
security  from  intrigues  in  the  Courts 
divisions  in  the  Cabinet,  and  factious 
coalitions  in  Parliament ;  and  such  is 
the  common  opinion  of  all  observant 
men.  But  having  already  premised 
that  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  the  Premier's  confession 
of  faith  at  Guildhall,  wo  may  be  asked 
what  further  proofs  can  be  required? 
Those  whose  sight  and  hearing  are  not 
dulled  by  the  smoke  and  noise  of  Lon- 
don will  be  at  no  loss  to  recognise,  in 
the  answer  to  the  question,  the  all  but 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  public 
upon  the  principles  that  should  at  this 

I  crisis  direct  a  British  Government  and 
their  judgment  upon  the  practices  of 
the  present  admmistration. 

I  At  the  ye^ry  root  of  the  matter  lies 
the  subject  of  public  expenditure  ;  and 
the  cheerfulness  with  which  the  people 
have  submitted  to  the  heary  pressure 
of  the  last  two  years,  while  it  entitles 
them  to  be  respectfully  listened  to, 
ought  not  to  be  misunderstood.  It  is 
the  will  of  the  nation  that  the  war 
should  not  be  pinched ;  but  while  they 
set  no  bounds  to  useful  outlay,  they  ex- 
pect a  war  minister  to  waste  not,  while 
he  wants  not.  ^  The  main  object  in  the 
popular  mind  is  the  war ;  but  the  peo- 
ple do  not  accept  the  war  as  an  excuse 
for  recklessness  and  lavish  profusion  in 
the  civil '  departments  of  the  State. 
^Vise  men  see,  in  the  necessities 
and  pressure  of  war,  the  soundest  and 
most  practical  reasons  for  undertaking 
internal  reforms,  and  the  urjgency  of 
the  tax-gatherer  now  popnhirises  sudi 
wisdom.  Retrenchments,  that  in  the 
abundance  of  peace  were  languidly 
asked  for,  perhaps  opposed  on  grounds 
of  tenderness  for  Tested  interests,  or 
a  generous  dbtaste  for  cheese-paring 
are  now  thought  of  as  thougn  their 
sum  would  fit  out  a  floating  battery,  or 
set  another  squadron  in  the  field. 
Jobs,  that  a  little  while  ago  were  but 
the  subject  of  a  passing  sneer  or  jest, 
are  now  pointed  to  with  bitterness  as 
a  wasting  of  the  brend  of  the  poor. 
We  have  no  time  now  to  write  a  re- 


port on  Administrative  tleform  ;  but 
we  will  mention  an  instance  or  two  inr 
point,  not  of  gigantic  malversations,but 
of  such  blots  as  are  continually  hit  in 
the  daily  converse  of  the  people.  Thus 
we  have  heard  a  number  of  intelligent 
men,  casually  assembled  together,  proi 
nounce  a  unanimous  verdict  of  "  guilty 
of  intent  to  render  war  impossible,'* 
against  the  minister,  upon  eyideiioe 
which  satisfied  them  that  a  case  occur* 
red  in  which  military  stores  were  car. 
ried  by  waggon  from  the  Tower  to 
Euston.square,  thence  by  railway  to 
Liverpool,  from  Liverpool  to  Dublio 
by  steamer,  and  then  by  railway,  wag^ 
gon,  and  boat  to  Cork,  Queenstown^ 
and  so  on  board  a  store-ship.  The 
statement  is,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
perfectly  correct,  and  it  involves  the 
charge  of  a  public  outlay  of  about  j£8 
10s.  per  ton,  for  a  transit  which  could 
have  been  efi'ected  by  a  steamer  that 
plies  regularly  from  the  Tower  wharf 
to  Queenstown,  at  a  cost  of  thirty  shiU 
lings.  In  larger  and  more  numerous 
circles  more  generally  known  facts  are 
cited  in  support  of  a  similar  conclusion. 
Men  find,  for  example,  seven  commis- 
sioners on  the  Board  of  Inland  Re- 
venue, which  has  been  repeatedly  ac- 
knowledged to  be  over-manned,  and 
they  see  a  vacancy  in  it  filled  up  at 
this  time  of  public  distress,  and  by  an 
individual  whose  appointment  cannot 
be  considered  in  any  other  light  than 
as  a  gross  job.  Only  last  month,  a 
barrister  was  provided  for  by  making 
him  one  of  seven  magistrates  who  are 
charged  with  police  duties  in  Dublin ; 
while  in  Liverpool,  we^believe,  at  least 
as  much  magisterial  work  is  performed 
by  a  single  stipendiary*  As  to  the 
jobs  of  retirement  and  pensioning  ac« 
complished  in  the  Irish  Post-otfice^ 
Poor  Law  and  Board  of  Works  De- 
partments within  the  last  year,  they  are 
known  to  every  one,  and  their  name  is 
legion.  A  minister,  bold  enough  to 
throw  himself  upon  the  people,  would 
find  in  most  of  these  cases — and  in 
hundreds  of  others— the  surest  means 
of  proving  the  sincerity  of  his  own  po- 
licy. If  it  was  seen  that  he  was  dis- 
posed to  husband  the  public  resources, 
he  need  feel  no  fear  of  opposition  to 
his  war  estimates.  Viewed  by  this 
light,  a  season  of  war  is  of  all  others 
the  most  proper  for  civil  retrenchments 
and  reforms :  it  enables  the  minister  to 
do,  with  the  aid  of  the  people,  what  in 
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yMco  hi  OQvU  nol  partem  by  mini 
Hf  th«  GupidUjF  of  murtisam* 

£tt|  (b«  MilQP  aitQ  looks  for  guftraa* 
|«0t  ibr  Ibe  boMSt  iind  vigoroof  pro- 
fooutton  of  (lie  war  Ia  Ibo  military  ad- 
pioistmioii  itieif}  and  horo  again 
tirare  is  Qmch  to  Iry  ikm  ftitb.  Wo 
4o  BOft  proiHWO  tQ  adfort  tQ  many 
poiaU  on  vliidi  tlie  publio  opinion  ha« 
boon  Tonr  freeij  expronod,  as*  Ibr  ex* 
aaspkb  we  oiianisation  of  ibe  several 
war  doparlmenU,  iiioaw>tiont  or  (bo 
llrategic  condoot  of  ilie  wari  bu(  shall 
eonlent  oorselves  witb  mentioning  one 
•r  two  untowai4  arrangements  wbicb 
sbow  so  remarkable  i^  ignoranoe  of 
|be  pnblio  feeling  as  to  loik  very  like 
gn  intentional  disregard  of  it.  jSvevi 
witb  tbe  command  w  money*  war  can-* 
Mt  be  earried  on  without  mon  i  and 
next  to  financial  arrangement^  n  sound 
leernitiiur  system  is  tbe  main  require* 
Menu  Bnt  tbis  latter  baa  no  solid 
Vasisb  except  in  tbe  military  spirit  of 
tbe  country,  and  to  curb  and  stifle 
Ibis  seems  abnost  to  bave  been  tbe  ob« 
jeet  of  some  meesmres  of  tbe  Govern^ 
ment.  Thus  the  recent  reguUtion«  by 
wbicb  militia  officeni  are  subjeetcNl  to 
dismissal*  as  a  penalty  for  encouraging 
their  men  to  Tolunteer  into  the  army, 
is,  no  dsAibt,  a  mere  blunder,  but  why 
has  it  nol  been  lejiealed?  Lor4 
Falmenton  may  poinhly  be  ^gnprant 
that  it  has  hesn  committed,  or  he  pay 
Ae4  know  that  the  reduction  of  officers 
m  a  vatic  with  tbe  diminution  of  the 
ftseagth  of  their  sovfis  muil  bane  the  ef* 
feet  we  have  staled.  Nevertbelesss  wa 
have  heard  the  enrcnmsti|aeeaddu<9od  in 
freof  of  hisphilo*Rnssianism.  To  our 
wiind,  howeiper,  he  aasina  chaigeahle 
with  a  still  graver  erKsp  of  oinissiaii*  in 
40  £u*  as  he  mar  have  shared  in  the  re» 
Aisal  of  the  Aberdeen  ministiy  to  n^ 
4pond  to  the  general  ofier  of  thecoiinl^ 
t|0  tem  volunteer  corps,  and  we  om% 
wacsAnet  oomprehand  why  ibM%  esf^  is 
nraistedin.  ShichoiganisatiQns  would 
ha  much  cheaper  recruitinst  agemcies 
than  militia  regisMatab  and  they  wonkl 
he*  at  Isasl,  aa  eftcvent.  A  militia 
nosed  by  v<4untary  enlistment,  in  (act 
asares;^  diffiwa  frem  a  leguhur  army. 
I'he  rs||imenta  beooase  inflaeoic:ed  i^ 
an  e^pn^  tfe  9arp$  that  indisposes  tb!9 
«en  to  exchange  from  thew^s  thecon- 
jMxion  between  tbem  and  thnr  coon* 
ties  is  but  slight,  and  tbe  interest  cf 
the  higher  cftms  i%r  at  aU  tim^  %d. 
wam  t9  4^  vohnMrniAg  ^  thaif 


t9«iffedaei4if»aiiitoth«1ioiw  Oaths 
ptberhand,  tbe  mora  au^osiaataon  of 
volun teer  corps  hasalwayshaes,  in  them 
kingdoms,  a  sort  of  faws  an  wnpsr,  from 
which,  in  addition  to  some  aooial  bane' 
fits  thai  we  tbiiik  wo  oonl4  ahow  nst 
tuntlly  M^d  auch  ciiai«aatiow%  a 
h^e  per  eentage  of  |ho  beat  iwcmits 
HMght  be  escpected  %9  be  ymtinnposli 
fUf^iecl.'  In  a  word?  we  cm  eonoeivs 
no  maas^re  that  woijd  b^  morw  likely 
than  this  to  oeavinoe  the  aaiMop  that 
the  Goveniment  is  thcfovigMF  >9  ^v- 
nest  in  its  wav  poUcya  an4  ^  unprsiV 
Ufosi  the  min4  of  the  Csiur  n  eonm* 
turn  that  the  nation  is  ready  to  f^pp^''^ 
a  fighting  ministry  al  ^  hafarda.  In? 
stead,  however*  of  ronsing  the  ardoar 
of  the  masses,  in  these  extraordinary 
^mes*  by  a  aopewhat  extmcrdinsry 
exhilntion  of  military  poom  and  cir* 
cnmstance,  the  authonties  tain  im^sBal 
pains  to  bide  the  ghtter  of  ansa.  ^ 
red  coat  is  leldom  seen  in  our  citiesf 
tbe  souud  of  the  spirit-stir^i^g  dnm 
is  rare^  he^d  in  th^  Btrea^  of  cor 
market- towns;  ind  men  scarcely  know 
of  the  existence  oC  British  aol^ien 
but  by  dismal  lists  of  killed  i|nd  woaad. 
ed*  and  vaenn^  sesM  i^  ahnosl  eveiy 
jamily  circle. 

Fina]\y  1  it  ia  no^  to  be  4aiiM  thftt  a 
Stronflf  imFessi(mpK<ovij]a  in  thp  9eaa* 
try  tnat  there  ia  too  nmich  of  ths 
peaco^t-as^y^ii^  abswuit  within  tks 
cabinets  and thareeenl^94wvwat9 
jntrodnoa  mora  hy  the  sMfBiiwa  sAis 
of  t^  Colomali  OiM  lo  t^ofd  aukpil9 
and  Mr.  fidwiy  H^ben^  ha^  «»- 
auastionablv  shaken^  theno^ 
sughtly^  the  po^Ur  ftiMi  >« 
ILusawm  iti^pesitioii  of  i«p4  ^  ^,  . 
sisA.  To  us  thoan  «mtta  oe*tai4r 
aaeas  to  contwn  additional  dsoo(  tmt 
the  Premiars  koowWdse  of  ^  stala 
Qi  pi^ubr  lea&«  ^  ^nftgUlNu  tbe 
iupport  9S  wksn  j^sc^  tAN^^^n  wi 
haMc  nAnM4»  ^  a^a^papniaf  vsiwa  (tf 
the  war  ai^  of  fiwa^^  V^^  gw^ 
xnUy»  would  bri^g  hjm  ao(  Hvaff^ 
hnl  weaknemi  th^  a^vo  «wwt^ 
WokM  raUy  tho  nation  %«OfWA  M^ 
The  general  »c%i»yeasnhyy}»V 
alsMost  anr  ajwoval  <tf.e..hi%ul9"M^e 
.oommittalof  duacolonica  tQ  thi  ^sss 
,0f  Mr.  LaboochersKOm^^tfteonvis^ 

him  that  the  paopia  w9K  npi  om^  ^ 
his  clothing  any  hiy-fignra  mt  4a 
«obaa  of  ow<9if  P«^vjd«d,  wlxM^he  not 
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would  Mem  •§  if  the  tnunittg  «Dd  ex* 
perienoe  of  «U  oar  publie  men,  during 
forty  pipinff  years  of  peneet  had  oar* 
rowed  Iheir  ideaa  or  the  policy  and 
meaos  of  aoveraments  to  a  leheiDe  of 
party  trim  aad  eoedbioatioiub  and 
caueed  tlwA  to  fomt  (hat  the  reality 
of  national  danger  naa  power  to  evoM 
infloeneag  bef(»re  whien  faetion  most 
wither.    The  freat  miuori^  of  the 
neople*  in  orduiary  timee^  look  with 
Indi£brenoe»  or  with  the  placid  into. 
rest  of  the  beholder  of  a  dramatie 
•pectacle»  «pon  the  intrignea  and  even 
upon  the  honeet  etnigglee  of  profeteion* 
al  poltlioians.    Roman  Catholic  £man« 
cipation«  Pariiaaientary  Beform*  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery,  the  Repeal   of 
Reetricttre  Gostoiaa'  Dutiei,  were  all 
oanried  by  the  exertions  of  individual 
leaderet  and  by  a  ehilled  employment 
of  the  maohinerv  of  aseociatiOTS  and 
leagaeai    But  lor  such  acencieeynoi 
one  of  those  changes  would  haire  been 
effected  at  ihis  day.    While  peace 
seemed  dnraUe,  and  a  millennium  of 
ind  ustrial  enhibitions^veritable  towers 
of  Babel-p-was  in  course  of  initiatiott* 
the  re«mirementB  of  faction  establish* 
nd  a  Feace  Oengreis;  but  where  is 
the  machinery  by  whidi  the  country 
has  been  roused  to  a  determination  to 
resist  Rusnan  aggression^  and  to  fight 
to  the  last  in  defence  of  national  inde- 
pendence ?    There  is  no  war  congress* 
no  anti-Rusman  league,  no  constitu* 
tion-preservation  society,    with  staflb 
of  lured  chairmen,  deiis,  and  lectur^ 
ers,  labouring  day  and  night  to  stir 
society  to  its  depths  of  cupidity,  pas- 
sion, and  Tanitv.    The  trsding  patri- 
ots and  profesnonal  politicians  are  all 
of  counsel  for  the  other  side ;  but  the 
natural  instinct  of  fireemen,  conscious 
of  danger  to  their  hearths  and  forums, 
has  banded  the  whole  nation  together 
as  one  man,  and  set  at  nonffht-  -th* 
craftiest  devices  of  faction.    The  same 
overrulinff   force   of  public   opinion 
that  has  brigaded  togetner  in  the  field 
the  English  Frotestant»  Uie  French 
Roman  Catholic,  the  excommunicated 
Sardinian,  and  the  faithful  follower 
of  the  Frophet,  has  obliterated  from 
the  popular  mind  of  England  all  re- 
spect for  the  old  distinctions  of  party 
The  ancient  rail ving-cries  of  faction  are 
no  longer  intelligible  to  the  masses. 
Consistency   is  now  taken   to  mean 
fidelity  to  the  national  cause  in  com- 
bination  with  any  faithful  associates  s 


inconsistency,  the  ofenoe  committed 
by  Lord  John  Russell  at  Vienna,  19 
vacillation,  feebleness,  or  treachery  in 
dealing  with  the  enemy,  nndw  what* 
everr  party-flaf^  the  operation  may  be 
oondacted.  li  Lord  JPalmerston  has 
strength  of  vision  to  enable  him  to  pe- 
netrate the  mists  tliat  surround  Lon«. 
don  dubs,  and  cUfue^  and  office*,  and 
to  perceive  the  signs, of  public  qi^* 
nion,  he  will  know  his  course ;  he  will 
require  resolution  and  a  strongwill  to 
enable  him  to  shape  it  safely,  xhe  ob. 
vioul  difficulties  with  which  he  will 
have  to  contend  will  be^  the  Farliamen* 
tary  q>position  of  the  avowed  peace* 
partv  directly,  and  the  indirect,  but 
nincn  more  dangerous,  hostility  of  rival 
factionaries^  some  of  them  fully  pledged 
to  the  Russiapism  of  Messrs.  Bright 
and  Cobden ;  others  riding  at  single 
anchor,  and  ready,  at  a  moment's  no* 
tice^  to  slip  and  hoist  the  fiag  either  of 
Russia  or  England.  That  this  cats* 
gory  may  include  a  huge  number  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Conimonsb 
will  be  admitted  by.ihe  candid  reader, 
who  recollects  the  narrow  escupe  of  the 
country  firom  utter  disgrace^  last  see- 
aionj  by  a  miycrity  of  but  three  carrying 
the  resolution  guaranteeing  the  Turk^ 
ish  kan.  In  the  antitn^Monal  mino. 
rity  upon  that  occasion,  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  Mr.  Walpole  voted,  and  thereby 
laid  the  foundation  of  those  rumours  of 
the  coalition  of  the  first-named  gentle* 
man  with  Messrs.  Bright  and  Glad- 
stone, to  which  some  degree  of  corro- 
boration has  been  lent  by  the  tone  of  a 
journal  supposed  to  be  influenced  by 
his  inspiration.  Whether  or  not  the 
articles  of  alliance  have  been  signed 
between  those  high  contracting  parties 
will  probably  not  be  certainly  known 
untifthe  meeting  of  Farliament,  and 
the  occurrence  of  the  first  opportunity 
to-dnke  a  blow  at  the  minister.  It 
is,  however,  undeniable  that  the  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  under  Lord 
I>ai>y's  administration,  did,  as  one  of 
his  latest  acts  last  session,  lead  the  op- 
position to  the  guarantee  of  the  Turk- 
ish loan,  to  which  the  honour  of  the 
nation  was  pledged ;  and  the  fact  de- 
mands the  gravest  consideration  of 
those  membm  of  the  Conservative 
party,  who  may  still  remain  so  imper- 
fectljr  ac(iuainted  with  the  state  of 
pubhc  opinion  as  to  imagine  that  party 
juggling  in  the  House  of  Commons 
wiTl  be  permitted  to  make  or  unmake 
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a  minifltiy.  The  time  requires — among 
honest  men  the  time  always  reqoirea—. 
plain  speaking,  and  we  feel  that  we 
should  imperfectly  discharge  the  duty 
we  hare  undertakeni  if  we  aid  not  warn 
all  whom  it  may  concern  of  the  ex* 
tremdy  dangerous  character  of  any 
such  delusion.  Again,  we  repeat,  the 
nation  requires  that  there  shall  be  a 
Government  strong  enough  to  prose- 
cute  the  war  to  its  proper  termination 
i~a  peace  secured  by  weakening  the 
ng«;ressive  power  of  Kussia  and  push- 
ing  back  her  frontier  to  a  defensible 
barrier  line.  A  few  election  agents 
and  local  place-hunters  may  desire  to 
carry  Lord  John  Russell,  or  Lor4 
Derby,  into  office;  but  the inteoti<5n 
of  the  people  is  what  we  have  stated, 
and  no  other.  It  is  plain  then  to  our 
mind,  that  the  lines  of  duty  and  of 
self-interest  coincide,  as  well  in  the 
case  of  independent  members  of  Par- 
1  lament,  as  in  that  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
Patriotism  requires,  and  regard  for 
their  personal  position  ought  to  sug- 
gest  to  respectable  men  —  Conserva. 
tives,  Whigs,  or  Radicals — that,  at 
least  so  long  as  the  nation  considers 
the  object  of  the  war  not  to  be  attain, 
ed,  they  should  own  no  allegiance  to 
any  party  but  that  of  the  country,  and 


that  they  should  prove  thdr  fidefity  io 
that  flag,  by  the  most  scropiiloiis  ab- 
stinence from  every  act  of  iactioiis  op. 
position,  by  the  most  explicit  and 
candid  statements  of  their  yiews  upon 
all  proper  occasions,  and  by  a  strugfat* 
forward  and  ready  support  of  all  mea- 
Burcs  of  the  Govemment  calcolaled  to 
advance  the  great  work  in  hand,  or 
which  they  cannot  show  to  be  likely  to 
retard  it«  Such  a  coarse  would,  we 
hope,  often  bring  our  most  reelected 
Conservative  friends  into  the  same 
lobby  with  Lord  Palmerston ;  they  may 
be  assured  that  it  would  neyer  lower 
them  in  the  estimation  of  any  respect* 
able  portion  of  their  constitaenta.  Nor 
should  Lord  Palmerston*s  tactics  be  in 
any  respect  different*  He  will  soon 
learn,  if  he  will  be  but  true  to  himself 
and  go  straightforward,  whether  lac 
tion  or  patriotism  prevails  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  If  it  shall  turn  out  that 
he  cannot,  by  the  loyal  aid  of  the  {o^e- 
sent  representatives  of  the  nation,  ad- 
minister public  affiun  in  accordance 
with  the  national  wish,  it  only  remains 
for  him  to  give  the  constitoeocies  an 
opportunity  of  selecting  wiser  and 
honester  men — ^he  most  dissolvx  Par- 
liament. 
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